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MAJOR AND MINOR. 
Br W. E. NORRIS, 
Avon or “No Naw Tuna,” “Mx Fatewp Jn," “Manmcomatia Mansso,"” aro. 


CHAPTER L—SIR BRIAN. preedtigen tind sheltering heights in the 
OST of ua have such excellent, albeit. ® climate comparable to that of 


melancholy, reasons for being behoklon the Azores, had tho honour to receive as a 
to memberu of the medical profession that passing visitor the colobrated Sir Guy Bar- 
wo ought to be very much ashamed of tholomow, MD. Sir Guy mado « few in- 
eneering at them, and calling them @ pack «quiries, took a few notes, and returned to 
of buml a8 wo ure far too apt to do in London with the complacent mien of one 
tho arroganco engendered by a fit of robust who has hit upon an ontirely novel pre- 
hoalth, Nations, it is ssid, have the rulers scription. Nor wus his preseription long in 
that they deserve, populus oull deciyi, and if bearing fruit. Invalids appeared, first by 
(aa has been amerted on high authority) twos and threes, then in anger and ever 

pills ase frequently administered with larger numbors ; lodging houses sprang up to 


@f treatment which benefits the patient and ot last constructed the long+ ‘branel 
doce no harm to anybody else? It is the which now connects the town with the main 
fault of the patienta—if indeed thero be any line ; finally, that energetic contractor and 
question of It in the mattor—that fashion- builder, Mr. ‘Buswell, of Bristol, came down, 
lo physicians are constrained to work bonght lund, and set to work to orect villas, 
fashionable cures, to vary their remedies, which were taken before their walls were 
and to discover at least one new watering- dry. In short, Kingecliff, where the weather 
place every year, That for cleansing pa during December, January, and Hebrews, 
poses Je is equally valuable with A’ ight be expect 
and Pharpar, and that the Yang-tse-Kiang is a placo situated in that iattede ast facing 
probably neither supetior nor inferior in that west-eouth-weet, speedily blossomed out into 
Yespect to any of the three, is not to the s fsvourite winter resort. That the sun 
point, Pi must be sent to places which actually has more power there than in other 
they think likely to do them good, and when pata of England one must not venture to 
‘they have tried half-dozen well-known loca- ay, i 


lities without icuous in their decimal fij which bave been it 
condition, thro is ebvioualy aething for it forward 10. pr i aad hase mae 
‘but to recommend some locelity which is not scary worth while to dips abot mah 
well known, Thus remote Alpine valleys, minute differences; but it is amply 


African deserts, and primitive lish fiah- shielded from the north and east by ita over 
ing Villages are wont to find great- hanging red cliffs anybody can sea at 

ree ae, upon them | and thus, quite and the beenty of its position wad 
yon of, which for in of surrounding scepery has never been called in 
= i & peaceful, slumberous ex- question. . 


GOOD WORDS. 


Yachtamen, dawdling slong the coast from 
regatta to regatta in the month of August, 
have long heen familiar with this i 

it, and have admired it through their 
poner: ‘but no yacht over puta in there, 

auso the anchorage is so bad, and the bay 
ies open to tho quarter of prevailing winds 
Af you were running Lofore the prevailing 
wie, and consequently making up Channel, 
ou would obtwin your first glimpso of 
lift immediately after rowwling Hal- 
combo Heal, which forms the western horn 
of tho lay,” It iv a low, hare promontory, 
oxpored to the stormy blusts and swept by 
them of all voyetation save a few stunted 
shrahe ; the aft red sandstone of which it is 
compouorl is continually crumbling away and 
falling in great blucks into the sea, which 
blocka huve Ivon tormentod by the rush of 
water into fuutaie crags innacles; dnt 
as tho red cliffs tron inland from this point 
they gradwully incroaso in height; their 
Alapes, down ‘te tho water's edge, become 
clothed with hanging woudlunds, and just 
whero tho castern cue begins stands King» 
cliff, cluster of white cottayas, frouted by a 
white boueh, whercon some lulf dozen of stunt 
fishing-wmachs are huuled ny high and diy. 
Down tha deop gully behind the village a 
trout-etream leaps to join the aca, the nilvery 
loam of its miniaturo casealus visible here 
und thera between the trea, To the west- 
word of thie gels, aud ab @ cowiderable 
height sbovo the villugo, thero i« a space of 
levol ground occupied ty Monten Court, the 
property of Rear-Admiral Greenwood, ty 
whom also s gout part of Kingprliff belongs, 
and bohind the houso there ary tore wouls, 
topped hy a strotch of heathy moor and Ly 
waving flelis of wheat nnd harley. 

Mordon Court ina comfortable, ubstantial- 
looking mansion, Int its architectural prv- 
tennious aro alight ; tho eye of tho observaut 
stranger is more likely to be attracted by an 
anciont Tudor building which rixes con- 
spicnons on the casiern vide of the buy. 1b 
ia of comparatively small dimensions, but is 
considlerod. by counvissenrs to be a singularly 
porfoct specimen of its style. This is King 
eliff Manor, where many generations of Win- 
stowes havo lived and died. The Winstowes 
wore once a wealthy and powerful family, 
possessing propertics of far greater size and 
Smportaneo thin this cradle of their race, 
but their poworsions gradually fell away 
tea te Mador har yas fo thr uaighbou, 

ior has totheir n 
tho wes of Beckton. 
Tho first thing that you open out after 


Es 














leaving Kingscliff Bay is Beckton itself, a 
noble old grey structure, —possibly 
from an Italian design—ratber more than 
two centuries ago. Viewed from tho sca, 
Beckton, with its length of flat fagade ani 
its two jutting wings, is decidedly imposing. 
A long flight of somicireular granite steps 
Joatls up to its central entraneo from a gruny 
bowling greon, Between this and the spec- 
tator there is a balustrade, also of grauite, 
broken in the middle by wronghtiron gute, 
on either sido of which is a high pillar, sa: 

mounted hy a ball; from tho gates a seeoml 
flight of stcps leads down to a secund lawn, 
then comes a sceond balustrade exactly 

similar to tho first, a thind flight of step, 
after which there is an cud of fovelling, ant 
nature is alowed to have her own way with 
tho laud until it touches tho sea, The general 
effet ip fine, hough perhaps a little sumbre, 
no flower genlen being visible from this 
quarter. 

Kingsclif, as above described, is the 
Ringscliff of rome years back ; nawuday 5 the 
fishiug-houts on the beach aro flauked by a 
regiment of huthing-machiner ; the Ito) al 
Hotel anit the Marino Parade Lave displace 
the fishermen’s cottages, aud a goodly yor 
tion of Admiral Groonwood's property is 
covered with siurt villa, Froi the yachts 
snen’s point of view theso changes may not 
scomn to be altogether changes for tho better, 
ut from the puint of view of Admiral 
Greenwood, Mr. Buswell, tho butcher, tho 
haker, und the lodging-houso koeper, aud 
others too numerous to montion, they aio a 
oy to the eyo and a comfort to tho heart. 
All these, comparing past with prosent timex, 
aro wont to lift up their hands with one 
consent, and bless good Dr. Bartholomew. 
Nevertheless, at the timo when this story 

pens, there was a dissontiont minority. 

‘rue, thie minority consisted only vf ono, 
but then he was host in himself. Major- 
General Sir Brian Segrave, K.C.B., owner of 
Leckton, of a moiety of Kingscliff, and of 
much [and thereunto adjacent, was, as 
Buswell would frequently doclare, a born 
obstructionivt, Sir Brian had been vehe- 





mently opposed to the wholo scheme of 
Kingsclitf improvements from beginning to 
end. He did not, ho said, want to have 


mushroom watering-places cruppi 
his noso ; pleasuro-seekera were 
him; brass bands wero more offensive still ; 
‘Mr. Buzwell was most offensive of all. There 
is every reason to believe that be would have 
quartelied with his old friend Admiral Green- 
‘wood for aiding and abetting the enemy, 


vpunder 
ive to 
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had Admiral Greenwood been a man with 
whom it waa at all possible to quarrel. He 
recognised the fact that he could not pre- 
‘ent ather poopo from doing as they ploasod 
with their own, but he considered 

wishes had not been sufficiently consulted in 
the matter; and as he was not only a country 
squire but an ox-military man, he was 
naturally disposed to resent auch lack of 
dotcrence. 


Ono fine autumn morning this arbitrary, 


irascible, but ghly upright and honest 
old gentleman was riding through Kingselif 
on hie way homewanls from the railway- 
station, where ho hed hoen making 8 fine 
furs about the non-arrival of some Bevel 
which onght to have boon thoro. bad 
always bean against tho construction of tho 
local lino, and was in the habit of declaring 
that overy body had been much better oll 
when their goods had reached them by 
catticr. Thoro had cortainly boon sume 
frrogularity of delivery in thoso days, but 
thon the carrier had never professed to bo 
regular, 80 that you knew Where you wore 
with him, The milway company, on ihe 
othor hand, as he had Just puinted out to 
tho station-mastor, guaranteed punctuality, 
Tepoataly bokgol garden, but ought 

ly panion, but thought 
otherwivo, He believed thoro was no 
guarantee, Evory effort waa made to insure 
prompt delivery, but at that season of tho 
year, when tho traffic was 60 heavy, it was 
noxt to impomiblo for tho trains to kocp 
their time. Sir Brian rejoined that that 
oxcuzo was tantamount to an admission that 
the railway officials couldn’t or wouldn't 
Koop faith with the public. They all de- 
eorved ponal servitudo, and, for his ho 
sincerely hoped that, when they killed 
and maimed a fow more of their follow- 
creatures, they would get it. 

He himself was in danger of being a little 
trpunetaal at luncheon that day, he after 
he had ridden some distance it occurred to 
him that he hod spoken somewhat too 
harshly, and ho felt bound to return and 
mention that his words had not bean in- 
tended to apply to the station-master por- 


iy: 
“T didn’t mean you, Simpkins; I meant 


your rascally, catehpeuny employers. I don't 
are to blame.” 


Sir ‘igh class drrelling- uses, 


aquare and sroct to cob, & tall, bande 
some, utistocraticloo! personage, wit 
hook nose, grey moustache twirled upwarda, 
and pair of blue oyos which looked out 
condescendinsly, but not unkindly, upou 
men sud things, The tradesmen and the 
lounging fishormen touched their hats to 
hin, for ho was popular, in spite of his little 
peculiaritios, and he acknowledged their 
ralutes with @ smile and an uplited foro- 
finger, Jnst 28 ho was ing from the 
town, which terminates somewhat sbraptly 
on its castern silo, a stout, vulgarlooking 
individual, who wore a frock-coat, thrown 
open, an enormous gold watch-chain, and = 
tall whito hat, accosted him, waddling out 
into the middle of the road. 

“Good morning to you, Sir Brian, I was 
looking out for you ; you're tho very man I 
want to aco.” 

Sir Brion drew rein, throw one quick 
glance of intenso disgust at tho speaker, and 
‘then gozed vacantly over his hoad, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Buswell, [ boliove ?” anid ho in chilling 
seconts (though ho knew Bnewell’s face a9 
well as he know his work, and hated the oue 
as much aa the other), “What can 2 do for 
you, Mr. Baswoll 1” 

‘The succossful contractor was not in the 
least abaahol. He was rich, a grost deal 
richer thau Sir Brian Segravo ; he was in a 
certain senso powerful; he had s sincore 
admiration for himwlf and a contempt 
equally sincero for tho survivors of  worn- 
out feudal syatem, 

“ Well,” ho replied, with a sort of laugh, 
“you can do something for mo, and some- 
thing for yourself too at the same time, which 
is more to the purpose, maybe.” He produced. 
aroll of paper from the tuil-pocket of his 
coat and began flattening it upon his kneo 
with his grost red lund, “Now just run 
your eye ovor that, Sir Briaa,” said he; “it'a 
a Httlo plan I’ve bad drawn out of Kingecliff 
as it ought to be, and as it will be in duo 
course 0’ timo,” 

“Thank you—no,” retuned Sir Drian 
hastily. “I fool uo curiosity to inspoct 
these fancy sketches. Tho subject is ono in 
which I ain not intorested, and —" 

“Not intorostod ! ain't you though! Wait 
till you'vo seen my plan. Now just look at 
this. ‘Erc’s the new ‘arbour works, pro- 
auonade pier, aquarium and winter 
Farther beck you como to yropoend tow of 

wit aoutherly 
Seyrava Crescent ; 


a8] to be 
wa the right where the Manor ‘Ouse 
now stande—the finest sitiwation in the ‘ole 





4 
we think of erecting us as! 
twenty really elogant detached villas, with 
from une to threo scren of land apiece, | 
stabling, and overy modern convenionce. 11 





look upon that rty, air, ua dextined to 
be the Bolgraviat of K i e : 
“Whore the Manor now atands!” 





ochéed Sir Brian, with a taro of astonish- 
ment, Thon he could not resist glancing for 
& momont st the auducious design which was 
being held up befero his eyes, “Why, Mr. 
Burwoll,” be oxclaimed, “are you aware that 
the land upon which {hase these atts 
‘arrangomonts figure happoos to to 
met 


“Of courve I am aware that it belongs to 
you, Kir Brian, and 1 only wish it belonged 
to me—ha! he! For the matter of that, I 
desay it will bolong to me nome fine day ; 
but in the meanti ” 

“Mr. Buswell!” Lightning flashes abot 
from Sir Brian’s blue cyes, his moustache 
twitched, his nostrils oxpanded, but he 
uttered uo moro than thoso two words, 
bocauao, although to keep his tomper under 
provocation wax what he had never been 
ublo to accomplich in hislifo, ~ by strenuous 
exortion of the will and clonching of the 
tovth ho could sometimes retain contro! over 
it, and he was yury sensible of the loss of 
di ity which munt eumo from any bandy- 
iy words with this low bd man of 
bricks und mortar, 

Mr. Buswoll stuck hia honds in hia 
laughed, and said soothingly, “ ‘There, there, 
Sir Brion, dou't get. angry about it. Over- 
tures have beon mado already to you upon 
thiaaubject ancl they haveu’t been euecosuful. 
You don’t want to sell and you won't sell— 
we all know thut, You muko a mistake; 
but—" 


j of 
ite 
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it i im wy opinion, ineludi 
‘You see, I'm guite candid with you. Now, 
ou take my advies, Sir Brian Segrave, and 

that land out on building leases. Ina 
very few years’ time you'll find your ground- 
reota bringing you in quite a nice little in- 
coms, your son or your grandson will 
‘be a wealthy man.” 

Sir Brian had by this time swallowed 
down « desperate inclination to use language 
unbecoming his age and position. 

“'T imsgine, Mr. Buswell,” said he, with 
laborious calmness, “that my views _ 
regard to Ringed iff are no secret to 
baie fe sore ie means 8 7 - 

watering-placo, aa you say, I can 
Loesy i develope by declining to sell a 
my for purposes, 

I shall bo sincerely rejoiced.” 

“Well, Sir Brian, your ideas are sing’lar ; 
‘but I suppose you've a right to’em, same as 
Ihave to mine. Only I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if you was to change your mind when 

ou come to think it over and congult your 
mily. Take that little ekotch ‘ome with 
you, it'll 'elp you to nec things moro cloarly.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Burwell T will not 
Prive you of it.” 

“ Don’t mentiun it, sir, it ain’t of n0 valuo 
tome; 1 can got as many as I like of it 
litbugraphod off in no time.” And Mr, Bus- 
well thrast his plan into the other’s reluc- 
tant hand. “I don't doubt but what you'll 
change your mind,” he repoated chearfally. 

At this Sir Brian's patience suddenly gave 
way. Ho toro the obvoxions paper into 
fragmenta, scattered them to tho winds, aud 
hitting his cob smarily with tho huuting- 
erop which he carried, galloped sway with- 
out Coes word, jase eid \ 

<A an _extryordinary erpecher !” 
Sue to 0d guatonsit eoang 

fter ol loman’s retreating 5 
‘'Kire's n man about an ‘ard up as he can bo 
—'ad to pinch and scrapo over since he come 
into the property to his ‘ead above 
water, they tell me—and now when a wind- 
fall comes in his way that ‘d make many a 


the lord or dock skip for joy, he stands with 


ears laid back like an eck, sod ees 
toush it] And for no Teason under 
the sun than becauso he is a jackass! How- 
ever, he won't live much longer, I deisay— 
go off in an i of hi 
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CHAPTER IL—MAJOR. 

Sm Brun Reobays ext fat batipas 
hand-gallop up the steep hill whi out. 
a Rigel th Helton drt, ote 
surprize and indignation st placid animal, 
who was not accustomed to a0 ridden. 
But when he reached the summit of the 
tidge whence Beckton on the one side and 

it iff on the other may be surveyed he 
piled up, » little more heated in body and 
« little leas so in spirit. 

“What an ass I am!” he muttered, arriv- 


ing at Mr. Buswell’s conclusion from different wood. 


Laiergey oe hanes ace Gat Shad ie: 
it vagal only wanted to annoy me, 
and I allowed him to succeed. Let my 
on ing-leases indeed! Te must havo 
known ly well that I am just about 
as likely to do tbat as to make him a present 
of it, No, Mr. Buswell, you will have to 
find a site elsewhere for your aquarium and 
your winter-garden and your other gimerack 
advertisemonta ; Kinggecliff, I can ganira You, 
Will develop iteclf uo farther on this side #0 
long as J live !” 
le half turned in hia saddle and flung 
this deflanco back at his distant tormontor 
Seed oat bee of triumph ; but then ho 
and became ponsive, remembering 
that he would not live for ever, and that he 
was already nearor seventy than sixty years 


er 

# ought to have been an entail,” he 
murmured ; “und yet I don’t know ; porhaps 
it is boat a8 it is.” 

He had his reasons for deeming it pos- 
sible that there might be some bra ei 
the absence of an entail—roasons with whi 
many landed proprictors can sympathise. 
Sain und pave 20 ish ce fntention £9 ext 

ie eldest son ; yet to possess powor 
of so doing is not disagreeable and adds a 
firm bulwark to puternal authority, Sir 
Brian's authority over his heirapparent was 
not quite what he could have desired it to 
be, and as he recalled some of Mr, Buswell’s 
tomarks he felt one of those cold shivers run 
Sp his ‘beak which sre apt to precede a fit 

gout. 


“Who knows 1” he mused, “Brian may 
past with the and after Tema gone. 1 don't 
Prat hare oak, bas, tikes fs at une 

in fellow. lighty, he’s opinionated, 
and I do believe heb something near 2 
Radical at heart. It would be just like him 
to say that he had no right to hinder the 
Prosperity of i iff, or some such non- 


Sir Brian sighed second time, then md- 
denly straightened himself up, with « short 
exclamation of impationcs, gave « shake to 
his reins and cantered on. 

Admiral Greenwood used to any that there 
never lived a man more determined to do 
hia duty than Segrave, but _ Lipid 
nately Legrave could never distinguish 
tween his duty and his thelination. This 
was slittlo bard upon Sir Brian, who had 
always done what ho believed to be his duty 
and by no means always felt inclined to 
do it; but perhaps what Admiral Green- 
paneant as that hia notions of duty 
were thoroughly proof against outside 
ment or porrumion, Somewhat late ine 


Iand ho had succeed to Beckton, on the death 


of his brothor, who had been a gambler and 
® spondthrift, and who left iy 
heavily encumbered, Sir Brian inatantly 
set to Work to put things strnight, and found 
the task neither a light nor an 
one, He thought it his duty to keep up & 
large establishmont, he thought it his duty 
to send his two sons to Eton and Oxford, 
and he was quito suro that it was his duty 
te economise, ged to make 
retrenchment compatible with theso and 
other important items of oxponditure was 
not little to his crodit. Hin mothod en- 
tailed considerable self-sncrifice and continual 
mortification, for he was by nature » gene- 
Tous man and to keop a strict ancount 
of half-crowns; yet ho had adhered to it 
resolutely and, by denying himeelf all per. 
sonal luxuries, was able now in his old age 
to see daylight. He had not yet, it is trua, 
paid off all the still lean had it 
been in his power to lay by anything out of 
income ; but he hoped that, if he be 
for another ten years or 80, ho might 
bequeath to his heir an ostato entirely 
of charges. To a man so situated the 
tunity afforded by tho madden rise of 
cliff into notoriety ought, one would thi 
to have been a yodsend, and it would be 
difficult to aumign any cause for Sir Brian's 
refusal to profit by it, save tho wnoompli- 
mentary one sapgested by Mr. Buswell. 
His privacy would not have been invaded 
by the proposed extension of the town, for 
te quarter in oaotion wae tvaeiale trot 
is residence and even in park-gates, 


have been a pity, no doubt; 
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set. his face against the whole scheme. Had 
he been taken in tho right way at the cutest, 
he might not improhebly huve acquiesced in 
what he now cousidered #0 objectionable ; 
but ho had not been taken in the right way. 
His dignity had been ruflled, his opinion 


had not been axked, hia protests had been trom 


wmiled at; and as he was both touchy and 
obatinate, jt did ‘not take him very long to 
pernuade himself that Kiugscliff as a wuter- 
Ing-placo was au abomination with which no 
mann who had any ronse of self-respect could 
convent to woil bia fingera, 

‘The worst of it was thatho was afraid his 
eldeat son didn't agree with him. The lad 
had nover said this in so many words, but 
ho had _hintod at it, and Sir Brian hated 
hints. Ie did not hate his elder son ; on the 
contrary, he had au ulfection for hin which 
was deop und ntvadly, aa ull his feolings ware. 
But thon, as he often said to himself im- 
Patiently, ho didn’t understand him. Now 

tithert ho did understand, or thought he 
did, Gilbert: was w sensible, practical fel- 
low, 9 sound Consorvative, a groat favourite 
in encioty, a lover of sport, without being so 
Given up to it aa to waste hin time over what 
ought to ba only u relaxation, and an oxcol- 
Tent judyo of live stuck, boxides being 
thorough if woll up in alt branches of agri 
culture, Without undue disparegemont of 
Brian, thero could bo no question but that 
Uithert would havo filled the position of 
Squire of Neckton morv satisfactorily than 
his oldor brother was likely tudo, But (il- 
Wert, poor fellow, lat made bia entry into 
‘the world a yoar and o half too Late, ao he was 

ing for the Bar, and might perhaps even- 
tually make a fortano at that trade, sineo bit 
talonts wero #0 great. Other fortune, how- 
over, he would hava nang ; nor, although he 
uover mado any complaint, was it to be sup- 
povod. that the occupation of a lawyer was 
oongouial to his tastes. 

Tirian was on individual of a totally dif- 
ferent stamp. He took no interost in farm- 
ing, and indeod knew noxt to ing about 
it; te ot not uals gre much to be 
civil to tho neighbours; his great pasa 
was hie love of music, Sorsetinies } is father 
was afraid that he had got no good out of 
Oxford. Orford was a serie pace for 
picking uy if aman & leaning 
‘ray-—political fads, religious fads, ednea- 
tional fade, and what not. There wore 
tigns that Brian bad assimilated eome of 
these: certainly he did not appear to have 
satimilated anything elso worth speaking of. 
To ‘be sure, he was @ Lachelor of Music, 





whatever thet might imply. Music, his 
father t, was all very well in its way, 
but there was something slightly incongracus 
and absurd in the ides of a musical squire. 
Moreover, thro was one rexpect, and rather 
an i it one, in which Brian differed 
ilbert: he had not tho faintest notion 
of the valuc of monoy. Ie could not exactly 
be called extravagant, but ho had a habit of 
giving and lending whenever he was asked, 
also uf uying whatever chanced to take his 
funcy and paying for it or letting payment 
stand over according aa he happened to have 
money in hin pocket or not ut the timo, 
‘Then, when bills wore sont in to his father, 
he would say that he was very sorry, but 
really he hat forgotten all about them. He 
was ulways eaceeting his allowance, without 
having anything to show for his expenditure, 
whoreus Gilbort, who hal never heen in debt 
in his life, was both better drossed and better 

‘idod with all the xmall necossarics and 
luxuries of existence than he. 

‘Theso things often mado Sir rian thought- 
ful, and it was in a thoughtful mood that he 
now reached home and sat down to his soli- 
tary luncheon, Tho young gentlemen had 

out shooting, the butler told him, and 
fa at they should not be back befure 


luak, 

Sir rian did not linger long in the spacious 
aud rather gloomy dining-room, which bad 
been the rceno of many revels in years yono 
by, aml where, in these lutter times, the 
neighbours were entertained at a eolomn 
dinnor-party about ouco s month. The 
Turkoy carpet was very old and faded, as 
were also the curtains ; the massive mahogany 


his chuirs, purchased probably in the begiunin, 


of the contury, looked aa if their framowor! 
might hold out for another hundred yoars, 
Int woro woefally in want of re-stutfing ; the 
tablecloth had evidently done duty fur several 
days. Perhaps one of the most puinful de- 
privations imposed by poverty upon the 
frugal is that af a daily supply of clean tablo- 
Yinen. Sir Brian, who wus refined and fas 
tidioua by nature, had felt it to be so once, 
‘but he had grown aecnatomod to euch thin, 
now and hanily notieod them When he 
had disposod of the not very abundant faro 
set before him, he betook himself to his study 
ieee he aces tar foe en hot 
which, the afternoon being 20 fine, he thought 
he would strvil out and try to Sud his sone. 
So ho put on his hat and, knowing well 
which direction to take, mounted the grassy 
‘hill behind the house until he reached an 
expanse of heathery moor, beyond which 
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mony undulating fields of stubble and rvots 
stretched away to mest tho eky. Far beneath 
him, on his ieft hand, by Ki lif, the 
smoke from the town rising struight into tho 
still air. The calm aga, with broad hands of 


was only just beginning to display signs of 
Sr agronc moustache. 
“Well,” said his fathor, “what sort of a 
‘tag have you made?” 
“Tretty fair; nine brace and a half be- 
ue 


silver where the eun fell upon it from hetween tween 


the clouds, was lost in mists towards the 


s Lees that mean that Gilbert killed eight 


horizon, The red cliffs, the yellow woods, brace 


the soft melancholy of the westorn autumn, 


all these had s certain influence Sir 
Brian aa he paused to take breath and survey 
the t. A verso from tho Psalms came 


into his mind ; “The lot is fallen unto mo in 
a fair ground: sea, Ihave goodly heritage.” 

“Ah, well!® he murmured, resuming his 
‘walk, “Teppose 60 ; T suppose one manxt ay 
so, ‘All thmga considered, I ought ta give 
thanks—only £ wish I had rather more ready 
aonoy 1” 

After he had proceoded some little way he 
wie brought to o standstill by the sounl of 
«1 couple of shots in tho distance, 

“Ab,” he suid, “I thonght they would try 
this bent. E shall fiud them in Jolin Shapley’ * 
mangokls most likely—at least I shall dind 


* No,” answered the young man laughing, 
“it isn't Gilbert's day, Ho wos misring 
everything before lunch, so he suid it was no 
use going on, and 1 Icliove ho has strolled 
over to 7 

“Gilbert ia a better shot, than you aro,” 
romarked Sir Brian u liltle uggrossively, 

“TY know ho ia ; but sometimes I manage to 
hit them. You must admit that that Inst 
wasn't such a bad shot.” 

J don't call it guod to bring down a brace 
with one cartridge, You must have fired 
into the brown of them.” 

“The secoud bint erossod.” 

“Humph | that’s the nenal oxenso, What 
did (ilbert go to Morden for 1” 

“Te wanted to soo the Greonwoods, I 


Gilbert; 08 for Brian, ho is pretty eure ta suppose.’ 


have had cnongh of it an hour or two ayo 
and gone off to play the organ or sumething.” 

However, Sir Brian war lesa aecurate in 
this foreexst than he hw] been as to loeality, 
for when he had scrambled rather stifily 
down a bank, hed male his way up a deep 
Jano, and hut {repped his elhows on a five. 
barrod gate, the figure that he aw slowly 
tramping through the field of mangols on 
tho othor aide of it waa thot of hie cluor, not 
of his younger son. At the rane moment 
the old red sctter by whom tho xportstnan 
was boorenyatien beewne suddenly rigid, and 
immediately aftorwards a large covey of 

rtridgos rose, The young wan fired hoth 

barrels aud bronght down threo birds ; after 

which he left tho keeper, who wax carrying 
the gamo-bog, to pick up the slain anil enme 
striding towards ts futher with » pleanant 
simile upon his face. 

Lis faco was pleasant as well as his emile. 
Tt was not han ©, heeaues hoth the nose 
and the mouth were too lang for beauty and 
ithe cheekbunce were somewliat too high, but 
the eyos, which were of a soft ion 
tinge and which were surmounted by Ww 
raed, bled eyebrows, might slmost be 
called tiful Indeed, Brian was gene- 
rally aecounted a Llooking fellow, for be 
stood six-foot-two in his stockings, his figuro 
‘waa well-proportionod and he bad tbe appear- 
snes of great physical th. He wore 
hia dark hair very short, his upper lip 


pone.” 
“Well, Inuppose 0 ; onc doosn’t gonorally 
to a hougo unless onc wants to 866 the 
inhabitants, At least, most pooplo don't, 
You do, I dare aay.” 

‘The young man laid his yun down on tho 
lank, seated himself on tho gate, over which 
his father was still Jouning, and louked down 
into tho olil gentloraan’s face, 

“What has beon prcting you out!” he 
asked good-humouredly. 

“Pm uot put out at all,” snswored Sir 
Brian. “ Don't talk nonsense.” 

“You are, though,” peristed tho other ; 
yon woultn’t have anapped at me Hike that 
if yon hadn't Leon annoy od about something, 
Come, what is ft 1” 

“[ didn’tsuapat yon ; whot do you mean?” 
returned Sir Brian, trying to look angry, but 
in reality he wun pleascd, eeanso ho liked 
to talk over his griefs and grievanees, and 
sinco his wife’s death nobody but Brian hod 
ever taken the troublo to notice his moade, 
Gilbert was Jess observant ; it war the ano 
defect in an otherwise wimirullo churactor, 

“It's enough to put anybody out,” be 
resumed after a short pause, “tu be accvatut 
and insulted by Mr. Bnnwell.” 

“Qh, Burwell. Yes; he is rather a cad, 
certainly. Nota bai sort of a fellow, though, 
in Ins own way.” 

“It would be interealing,” observed Sir 
Brian, with studied calmness, “to hear what 
in your opinion, constitutes a bad sort, 
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fellow, Hf Mr. Buswell is & good fellow, I 
suppose I don’t know the meaning of worda, 
that's all.” 

ayell 1 Shin he is Bout’ 

“Honest | my worl, are 
charitable | Hovover we will Jive him the 
‘Denofit of the doubt, Wo'll call him honest, 
since you insit upon it; but I think I am 
kooping woll within the limits of moderation 
when T gay that ho is an infernal, insolent 
Dblackguard.’ 

“ Doar ma, what Aas ho been doing t” 

“Oh, nothing new. 1 have had these 

ications belure, of course, but he husn't 
the impertin ence to address himself ta 
rsonaly until today; and roally I 
think it in getting o little beyond a joke 
whon a roan actually has plans drawn up 
diaposing of your property to suit his oon- 
vonionca, Woukl you bolieve that ho 
handed me paper with the whole precious 
achome in black and white? A wintorgarden, 
an squarium, and I don't know what olse, 
and thon a row of honses to be eallod Segravo 
Crescent, if you Pleaso! Blo said hoe was 
eure I should cousont iinet when at 
thought things over; and upon my lifo, 
can't feel covtain whether the follow was 
laughing st me or not.” 

“T shouldn't think he was lashing at you. 
‘What land was it that ho wanted 1” 

“Oh, the fiolds on this side of Kingscliff 
of and tho Jand below the oo 
House, In fact, ho said he should like to 
have the Manor Houso itself. I su) he 
doosn’t kuow that 1 couldn’t part with that, 
Whe ; Jand, ed th 

“Tes poor land,” romar! 16 Young roan 
moditatively, 

F “ What the deuco has that to do with 
it 

Nothing, if you are detorminod to eschew 
a oon og a 

ir iran 6 un the stood 
erect, und euros his slick sharply egeinst 


rh thought you were aware that if thero 
is saything in the world about which I am 
dotermined it ia that.” 

“Yes; I have often heard you say 80; 
but I have also heard you say vers often that 
you were so hard up you didn't know which 
‘way to turn for a five-pound note. U; 
the face of the thing, it Jooks as if it might 
ba worth your while to sell a few acres of 
bad land. 


eve never b 


+4 My reasons ! 


be for refusing to sell; I 
| you mention them.” 
cried Sir Brian, ia great 


perturbation. “Must 





much mind being hard up; it’s my normal 
Only it seems a Py that you 
should have money worries if they can be 


avoided, they can’t bo avoided, they 
can’t,” 
The old gontleman was abont to make 


some rojoindor ; but the keeper, who, during 
is conversation, had been standing apart, 
coughing discreotly at intervals to attract 
attontion, here lost patience end camo for- 
ward toask whether Mr, Brian was going to 
try the stubbles or not, because Tight 
wouldn't hold out much longer. The intor- 
ruption was not altogether unwelcome to Sir 
Jirian ; for ho bad a curious dread of coming 
toa diroct conflict of opinion with his heir 
upon this subject. He was not, t prepared to 
docido what course he should adopt in the 
anes oon <oiat theo the hedge i 
they ecram| into 
the ‘oljozning field and tramped ailently on, 
the dog ranging ahead ; and presently, with 
a sudden whirr of wings, 8 covey got up on 
their extreme right. It was 8. Jong shot, but 
the young man fired, and mi At the 
same instant 6 piercing shrick arose from 
tho lane over which tho birds hud taken flight. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Sir Brian, aghast ; 
“you've hit somebody !” 

And he started off running in 
whence the ery had followed by 
his son, who was not [ess alarmed than he. 

At did not diminish their consternation, 
when they had plunged down into the lano, 
to find themselves confronted with two 
Jadics, though, to be sure, both of them sp 

to be perfectly safe ond sound. 
hat in band, began to pour forth pro- 
fuse apologios, until elder of the pair, 
whe was stout and good-humoured-looking, 


topped heen. 
“It is 1 who should beg pardon for hav- 
it yau,” she said, “ Indeed, I dare 


poems Deg pardon ft here 
we it to lon for bei 

a all we thoy ight it furs Salle 
“Tt is 8 public road, are quite right,” 

returned Sir Brian; “and it was inexensabiy 

careless of my aon to freashedid? 


Of course I don't know what road. 
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“J am very sorry that I frightened ha 
seid Brian a Httle resent 3 “but Yen 
same you that you frightened me too. Why 
did you seream i you ‘were not hurt 3” 

Me FT couldn't help it,” answered 
the stout indy, langhing. “1 ought to be 
sshamed of myself, Iam ed of 
wayaelf, but the report of firearms always pro- 
dices that effect upon me. If you were to 
let off the other now—only I hopo 
you won't—I should do just the eame thing 


“Miss Joy is nay,” obeerved Lo 
youngor lady gravely ; “she ought not to 
taken ont foe country walks after tho lat of 


ian turnod round and beheld the girl 
who (if ho had known it) had becn jro- 
nounced by all London a few months back, 
to be the beauty of the season, Poasibty 
hor exquisite complexion, hor rippling hair 
of a bronze tinge, her straight brows aud 
the clear brown eyes that looked out from 
bencath them, might not of themselves have 
sufficed to obtain that 
hor, had she not possessed other claims upon 
ia stiaticn of mankind ere have 
found ve it, 8 WAS B 
great heiress ; sho had oP ertain imperious 
way with her; and insti 
rience, or both, had dowered her with a won- 
dorfully precise knowledge of the foihles of 
the opposite mex Bh pet ped pe of 
London, young an: m and single, 
heen A oe sneent deen ha and wor- 
i luntley ; and Brian, gazing at 
bg th in hor well-fitting 
dark cloth costome, her head slightly thrown 
back and the dawning of a emilo uj 
i tuch inclined to do likewise. 


Brian di 

young women. Asa rule, rather fright- 
hed “him ; he avoided them when he could, 
and was wont to assure his brother, who 
had quite othor tastes, that he was not su 
ceptible. Yot in after daye, when his love 
foe Desire Bentley had a onal ae 
a lasting os it wae 

felt convinced that he had ost his heart to 
her et the very moment of their first en- 
pire Pieptdbet he was not 
tcourate in this impression ; 

it was nog until « few seconds ince dat the 


cither instinct or expo- 


im othing can excuse firing across a road,” 
midhe “ xm have escaped with » fright 
we have only Providence to thank for it, 

“T be sorry to deprive Providence 
of any thanks that may be duo in that quar- 
ter, and I confess that I am very ignorant 
about gune,” answered the young lady ; “but 
it seome to me that anyone who waa trying 
to shoot those birds could not possibly have 
succeoded in shooting ue They must have 
been quite thirty feot above our heads,” 

“Oh, no, excuso mo, uot nearly so much, 
‘And I dare say you are not aware that shot 
is apt to scatter.” 

“I soe. Of course, thon, if you had hay 
pened to have a gun with you, you woul 
not havo dreamt of firing.” 

Sir Brion, who was a strictly trothful 
man, remained silont and looked a little 
foolish, while Brian the youngor ventured to 
throw a gratefal glance at his champion, 
Sho longhod, displaying a row of beoutifally 
white and evon teeth. 

“At any rate,” said she, “we must not 


proud distinction for | keep you any longer from your sport. Por- 


haps you can toll us whother this lane leads 
to Kingacliff.” 


“Woll, not exactly,” roplied Sir Brian; 
but, if you will allow us, wo will go # little 
i with you and #how you @ short 
cut,” 
aoe a Lye Raph protest, this 
ir was graciously accopteil, anc 
sot iteclf in moun, the two elder mecbols 
of it walking fire, while the remaining 
couple followed. During onsuing five 
minutes Brian heard Miss Huntley's name, 
learnt that she had taken house at Kings- 


her cliff for a few months for the sake of hor 


companion Miss Joy, who suffered from brun- 
chitis, and was informed that she had already 
met his brother Gilbert at # dance. 

“ Why were you not there?” she inquired. 
te avon despise dances t” 

“No,” answered Brian; “but Tam not a 
good dancer ; and besidee—” 

* What besides 1” 

“Well, Iam not very fond of society, In 
fact, I don’t shine in it, 

“Tt is easier to shine in society than to 
danoe well; but both accomplishments can 
be learnt, if you think them worth ths 

“ Where can one get lessona$” asked the 
young man. 

“] believe,” replied Miss Huntley, “that 
I may describe myself as a well-qualified 
teacher. Bear me in mind, if you decide 
upon going through 2 course of instraction? 
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‘Then, before he could nay anything more, 
rhe joined the others, who had come to a 
standatil, 

“1 suppose,” mid sho, “that onr paths 
diverge here. Thank you very much. Guod 
evening.” 

So the two Indice departed ; nut, however, 
Wore Brian somewhat to his father’s sur- 
prise, had requested and obtamed permis 
tion to Bend them two brace of pactridges 

“That ix a gondlooking girl,” the old 
gentleman romarked presently. | “I don't 
think it is necemary 10 oflor wlrangers gam, 
though. The next thing will be thut we 
ball have her catling at ockton.” 

“Chope sho will,” said Brian; “1 thought 
ho charming.” 

“Wall, I don't know about that, It seems 
that whe is a daughter of Iuntley’s, the 
teat contractor, you kuow, who left a couple 
of millions, they nay.” 

“Sho in nono the wore for that, is she?” 

“Probably not; but E think J remember 
ta have heard that there wis a non--ur 
ton” 

“Y moant that she is none the wore for 
Doing the daughter of 2 contractor.” 

“Oh, you wouldn't think s0, of cours: 
your friend Mr. Barwell in by way of being, 
& sort of contractor, isn’t he? In one sense 
nobody is the wotne fer being of low origin, 
and if ome ie thrown with sneh people one 
ought to te civil to them. Bat I don’t feel 
culled upon to acck them out.” 

















CHAPTTR HL~ SINOR, 


THERE are meu—most of us are neqnainted 
with some of them—whore prosperity ap- 
years to be constant and unfail Jn what. 
sorver they undertake they th they fal 
into no misfortune, like other folk; they 
juve many friends aud fow enemies : aud wo 
exnnot lut envy them thoir luck, while won- 
dering whut in the world they havo dune to 
deserve it, Tint in the generality of eases it 
will ba found that those are men of fair and 
florid compleaion, the whites af whose eyes 
are clear, and their joints enpple; and al- 
though, no doubt, it is a pieve of luck in 
itelf, and a great one, to be 20 constituted, 
yet it in perhaps that alone which distin 
guinhes them from the herd of their fellow- 
creatures, They may lose those nearest and 
dearest to them; they may invest their 
money badly ; they may tumble down and 
‘break their bones, like the rest of us, but 
they bear these disasters shoerfulty, sud no- 
thinks of thom as afitictod, hocause 


their digostions are sound, and their systems 
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free from latent gout. The red of 
their health will not suffer them to do 

wise than make the best of things; to which 
cuuso also may generally be traced their 
success in life, 8 well as the circumstance 
that they are for the most part confirmed 
optimists, prono to the assertion that all 
thir geoke are swans, Terqur qualergue bet? 
Notonly do they obtain their desires, they are 
conscious of having obtained them. 

Admiral Greonwvot, that deservedly popu. 
lar personage, was quite conscious of being a 
happy man, ant ws wont to describe him- 
self as such with the utmost emphasis to all 
and sundry who wonld listen to him. In 
truth he was able, ut the age of sixty or 
thereabouta, to puint to very substantial 
reasons for his sitisfaction with his lot ; for 
be had a wife who adored bin, a daughter 
who was both pretty und xweet tempered, 9 
comfortable home, a comfortable ineume, and 
the best of yoo consciences. Hu bad not 
always been equally prosperous, though it is 
likely enough that he Tint always been 
nally joyous, In_the daya before the 
advent of Sir Guy Bartholomew and Mr. 
Buswell, Morden Court had been let or had 
stool empty, Wailing for a tenant, while ite 
owner, whose means wero not then large 
enough to permit of his setting up his house- 
hokl gods there, ind cither been at ron or 
dwelling with his family at some temporary 
marine sesjlence where the neceasatica of 
hfe were cheap. But when the fortunes of 
Kingoelitf Lexan to rive, tho fortunes of tho 
gillant admiral followed suit. He sohl a 
good slice of hiv property (heing deterred by 
uo such fancifal seruples as hamperod his 
neighbour at Beckton), realised a hancdyome 
profit thereby, returned to the home of hia 
ancestors upon thy etrongth of it, and when 
he attended divine service on the first Sun- 
day after his arrival, fellowodl up the reading 
of the general thankegiving with such a tre- 
mendous amen that he made tho wholo con- 


aregition jump like one man. 
heartiness of the Admiral's responses 
was o little disturbing at first to nervous 
yeople, and indeed his yoice was at all times 
caleulated to recall memories of stormy wea- 
thor at sea ; but Kingscliffscon became accur- 
tomed to him, and nohody could help Likiny 
him, Even Sir Brian Regrave, wher od 
him ar a renegade to his order, and told him 
so, could not hold out against his indomitable 
humour. His hospitality was bound- 
jees and perfectly indiscriminate ; and a for. 
‘tunste thing it was fur him that his wife was 
83 good-natured as himself, for he sometimes 
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some queer-locking poople home to 
drought q ing peo} 


Morden Court, as has boon said, was a 
comfortable, roomy house, though not a 
grand one. Built by Admiral Greenwood’s 
father to replaco a former structure which 
had been burnt down, it had the charac- 
teristics of an inartistic poriod and, with its 
bow-windows and coat of white paint, was 
no great addition tu the beauty of the kand- 
seape; at the same time, it could not be 
calfed ugly, and doubtless many people would 
fave pruferred it as a residenve to Beckton, 
Its garden, too, in which Mrs. Greenwood 
took some pride, was well Iaid out and could 
display as fine a show of rosos in the summer- 
timo aa apy in the neighbourhowl. When 
the soagon of rows was over, there was no 
Jack of dahlias, china-asters, belladonna lilioa, 
and other flowers to take thoir place, ut 
theve, as the sear declined, were succocilod 
dy chrysanthemums of ull shapes, sizes, and 
hues. 

‘On that same fine autumn afternoon which 
was treutet of in tho last chapter, Mm. 
Groonwood, armed with a largo pair of gar- 
deningscissurs, was pottering about among. 
the beds, nipping of 
with an occasional sigh and marmur, and 
handing them to her daughter, who held ont 
a capacions baaket to receive them, 

“You know, Kitty,” sho was saying, “1 
do think it is a sad waste, If nt you 
were going to pnt thom into vas it would 
Le sume cousulution; but to twist the poor 
things inte wreaths or crosses, or whatever 
it is that you make of thom, knowing that 
they must die in a few hours, is very much 
like wanton destruction, to my mind, And 
Tean't ace why St. Michael's should want, 
this porpetaul dressing up, when our own 
church goos bare irom Eastor to Christimas, 
and ix none the worse.” 

“ Dut if we had picked doulile the number 
‘they would never have been missed from 
theses erowdel beds,” Miss Kitty declared ; 
“and surely it is better that the flowers 
should die at St. Michael's than wither away 
un their etuma without having boon noticed 
by anybody.” 

‘Mrs. Greenwood striightened up her back 
and laughed. She was o little roundabout, 
woman, wifo had evidently been pretty some 
thirty yeara back, and whose abundant grey 
hhair aod rosy complexion still conferred. ipon 
her such a ineasure of good looks as old age 


om pretend. 
“Do you think they make a more 
ead in the boeom of the Church, 


t the very best blooms, »h 


a we | ting 


n 


they rprinkled with holy water before the: 
die?" she asked. “There, my dent, you 
know I didn't mean to hurt your foelings, 
and lam sure Mr. Monckton ia a ib OX 
cel man; though personally 1 don’t 
admire « caasuck, bocauso I am so old- 
fashioned.” 

“Now, mamma, you can't roally mean 
that you like to seo a’ puir of blak legg below 
a surplico!” 

“Ido indeed, though ; I think petticoats 
should bo reserved for womon, 
onght to display his leas—eapeciall 
hus well-shapod ones, like Gilbort Sogravo, 
whom 1 seo cuming out of tho hone.” 

‘Mins Grecnwood looked up, and the doli- 
cate rose-pink of hor checks deepened over 
xo slightly. Thero were peoplo who said 
that Kitty Greenwood waa like 2 wax doll ; 
Int these wero ill-natured poople, who por- 
haps would not have been sorry if the ramo 
deveription could Lave hoen given of thom- 
solves with iruth Certainly sho was a very 
small , and her hair was of that glowsy 
texturo and pale goklen colonr which wo 
ure accustomed to seo dixplayed in the win- 
dows of tho toy shops, and her mouth was 
hapod like a Cupid's bow, and her bine cyos 

were round ‘and wide open; Imt any unpre 
judicod must allow that theso th 
lorm @ deciles pret y combination ; and if 
Miss Kitty neither looked nor was pro- 
foundly wise, that did not prevent hor 
possessing a warm heart ® vory fair 
sharo of acoumplishments, 

The young man who wos advancing across 
the lawn was both liko and unliko Brian 
Segrave. Tho resemblance airack you at 
the first glance, while tho dissinilurity be- 
came more and moro patent upon oloer in- 
spection, He was cast ina smaller and moro 
refined mould than hie brother ; his featurca 
were more delicately ent, aud although he 
was tho younger by moro than a your, ho 
had far loys of the appouranco of youth about 
him, Perhaps tho short, reddish-brown 
beard and moustache which he woro had 
something to do with this. His hair was of 
the same tinge, as were also his oyes, To 
many people there is something a little re 
pellent in red-brown cyes; but that thor 
was anything repellent, oither inwardly or 
out ly, about Gilbert Segrave would 
have an anaato sri 10 utter da 
Kingecliff, whore he was groutly Ikod an 
edmired hy all classes of the comunity 
For tho rest, he was a very carefully - 
ig man, hie grey volyeteon costume 








him to perfection, and the logs to’ 
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which Mrs, Groenwood had made allusion 
being clad in anwrinkled hox-<loth gaiters, 
tormil by a jair of ol ing-boota, 
which, though sorviceahle, were well 
made, and did not turn up at the toes, a3 
the shooting-boats of nome folks are apt to 
do, Ho eurried his gun under his arm, and 
om his heal he wore a highly becoming 
steople-crowned hut of soft grey felt, whi 
he lifttd a4 he approached the ladies. 

“T huve come to beg fora cup of tea and 
& litle consolation,” he ssid, after he had 
alakon hands with them. “I have been 
ahooting with my big Lrothor, who, for one 
ina way, has been 
could’ touch @ feathor. My nerves rust 
bo nupect, Ww the unwontod dimipation of a 
Kingeclift bull. 1 bupe you aro not the 
worse for it.” 

“Oh, dear no; all the better,” Mra, Green 
worl rpltod briskly, “Wo must try to 
get tip uw Little more dancing ; it brings the 
young poople together. And now tell mo 
what you ight of tho oauty.” 

“Tho beunty 1” echood Gilbert vaguely ; 
and ho wut  awift sidelong glaueo at Kitty, 
which may have leon intended to signify 
‘that ho had hal cyer only for the heauty of 
‘one perwan cm tho vccuaion referred ta, 

“Now, don't pretend not to know what I 
sean,” cried Mrs. Greenwood.“ Of cout 
‘wo huvo nobody here who can be compa 
in point of lookn with Mise Huntley.” (But 
in hor heart of heurta she thought that her 
own daughtor had no causc to dread the 
compariain.) 

“Ob, Mina Huntloy !” said Gilbert. “Yeu, 
sho ia handsome, certainly, (On rather too 
largo a ucule, don't you think? 1 didnt 
notico hor particnlarly.” 

“T saw you dancing with her, at all events,” 
remarked Mra, Greenwood, 

“Yeu, onco—juat after 1 had heen intr 
duced to her, In she considered to be a 
Deanty 1” 

“You know she it; and sho is asid to 
have sn immense fortune, and ehe thinka of 
pending eovoral months here. So you seo 

toro ia a fine opening for you,” 

Gilbert shook his head. “Great beauties 
and great heiress won't look at 
none,” he nid; “and I have always given 
yon credit for being abuve mercenary con- 

ue 


lerations. 

“Indeed I am{” cried Mrs. Gi 
Who was sectitumsesl piace x ie = 
interpretation 0 hat was said to ber. 
*Wealth ia u convenience; but nobody Knows 
‘better than 1 do that it in’t at all an essential. 
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For years after I married I was and 
cir ne eae Pen ae 
‘a galoand'Tom was afloat in commandf s 
leaky gunboat—and 1 would a thoussnd times 
rather see any child of mine happy than rich.” 
She really meant what she said, the ex- 
cellent woman; and the suddennoss with 
which she discovered that she must go in- 
dours and make the tea was, perhaps, some 
proof of her sincerity, Jf Gilbert Segrave 
ever became a rich man, it certainly could 
not be fur many years to come ; and Gilbert 
Scgrave, aa this fond mother had not failod 
to notice, had beon very attentive to Kitty 


hooting wall, whereas 1 of late. 


She left the young people to wander about 
the garden togethor and went into the house, 
whero sho wan prosontly joined by her hus 
band. The Adrairal, a hale, broad-shouldered,» 
weather-heaten old gentleman, with short grey. 
whinkers and a true sailor’s mouth, exprosive 
alike of good-humour and determination, 
Peiriates a dae tae hands in his 

and ojact , Tah 1” 

“What do you moan by ‘Hah!’ Tom?” 
inquired Mrs. Groenwood, filling tho Leap 

“ What do I mean by ‘Hah t’ Muryt Why, 
Imean that that Foun, spark who ia walkin 
up and down with your only daughter hasn' 
8 sizpence; and I mean that he los been 
walking and talking and duncing a deucod 
deal too much with her these last fow weoke, 
= what IT a Ki 5 

“Well, you needn't swear about it, Tom,’ 
said Mra, Greenws 

“Mary, you know very well that 1 never 
swear, excopt under tho strongest provoca- 
tion, and when Iam speaking to who 
wouldn't undorstand mo tuiless I did it, Are 
you prepared to seo Kitty either married to 
® pauper or bound down to a long engage- 
ment ? Answer me that, you foolish woman.” 

“ You are ulways so renly to jamp to con- 
clusions, Tom : very likely neither of them is 
dreaming of an it. And he is euch 
a dear, good fellow, he is sure to get on.” 

“ How do I know that he will get on # Or 


that he is a deat, good fellow either, for the 
matter of that t ‘I like Brian better myself.” 
“Tean't imagino why. Besides, Brian has 


never taken the least notice of Kitty.” 
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Then Mrs. Greenwood brought forward ss 


tho statement about hor own ex- 


rience which sho had made, short time go 


Mrv. Greenwood set down the teapot in 
Jor to throw up her hands. “Tin a hurry! 
wen’t I been telling yaa all this time that 
much dissppointed in Gil- 
to propose to 
tty before he had sume professional income 
offer hor #” 
“T didn’t hear you,” observed the Admiral, 


vat I applaud Your ventimouta,” 
“And I'm sure you can't really think,” 
ta, Grosnwood wont un, “that I want to 


t rid of doar Kitty, Of course I should 
© to avo hor happy marted Tho more 
becuuse F don’t know that I agreo with 
a in thinking her woll enough as she is. 
cau't help feoling uncasy about all thiv 
nday-school teaching, and district visiting, 
d attonding of sorvices at St. Michael’s,” 
in Sho got no barm thore,” said the Ad- 
ral confidently. “ Young people must havo 
thusiaams of one kind or anothor, and I 
n't call thut a bad kind of enthusiawn. 
anekton is a first-rate fellow, too.” 
“Maybe ho is; but I boliove yuu ouly adl- 
re him 20 much because he knows how to 
Ta boat.” 

“Not a bit of it! Any fool can learn to 
1 boat, but there are precious few men 
io can preach like Mouckton, let me tell 
u; and fewer still who tise what thoy 
tach, as he does. at the work he 
a dono! Why, toate ere some wre on 
Brave’s property at east 

vhare they tell me that 


tng stout changea of xt oot Eg 
sort, 

ap what uniform he wears |—and ah 

ve as many Sowers out of my garden as he 


"Ob, 1 suppose 20! In fact, I have just 
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‘boon gathering « whole basketful for him. 
The ead of this will be, Tom, that you will 
aver to Rome.” 

“No, I won't go over to Rome; I won't 
even go to St. Michael's, I shall vit in our 
own parish church every Sunday moving as 
as I live, and I'd put in an appearance 
in the afternoon, t onfy Toun't keop awake; 
and ow that ve done awgy with the 
square pews, I'm afraid of setting a bad ex- 
ample to the congregation. Hero comoa young 
Segrave with Kitty. Confound tho follow! 
T wonder what ho's saying to her. How are 
you, Gilbort? Had any sport to-day 1” 

“ How do you do, Ad Se ye Gilbert, 
stepping in through the opsn window. No, 
1 peat ay manage to tht thom, rormchow, 
1 was telling Miss Greenwood that dancing 
and late hours have put my eyo all wrong 3 
and Bow ele wanta me to repeat 
“Papa, dear,” said Kitty, putting hor hands 
on the Admiral’s shoulders and raising hor 
pretty face to his, “don't you think wo ought 
to give a dunce t’ 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” groanod tho Ad- 
miral, “And have tho houso turned a 
turvy for awock! I thought that kind of 

povor began until after Christmas.” 

“Bat Christmas is such a long, Jong way 
off; aud Mr. Segrave says ho will havo to 

to London us svon.us tho Michoelinus term 


“Can't wo give a dance without Mr. Se 
grave 1” 

“Not very well, bocause I do so want to 
have a cotillon, and nobody can load it aa he 
does. We have been talking it all ovor, and 
he knows ever ao many new fignros.” 

“Well, well,” said tho Admiral, who, 
perhaps, was relicved to hear that the young 
people had been talking over nothing more 
serious than a cotillon, “ you can have your 
dance if yoyr mother doem’t object; ouly, 
mind, my den isn’t to be interfered with.” 
iin anda prose tnt be eho be pa 

it a it t on t to 
no more discomfort than was inevitabla yro- 
ceeded in the plenitude of bia good-nuture 


w 

"You might as well stop and dine with wa, 
Gilbert, my boy. Never mind about dress- 
Sng | ond wel, mena gon, home fp the dog: 


ee mich i will bo poroeived thet 
iral Greenwood, though a man of con- 
siderable resolution and common sense, was 
‘by no means master in his own house, 





WINTER IN THE SLANT OF THE SUN. 
Br THE DISUOP OF ROCHESTER. 
FIRST PAPER, 


eeRson aaya somewhero, in his mag-: Southumpton. Thoyare reachod from Lishon. 
4 nificent way, * We live by onr inugi-; Tho air is balmy, the accommodation homely, 
nations, hy cur udiiration, our sentiments.” hut clean, Charges aro moderate, A tie 
Prosuie folk: are disposel to add, “hy our! vellor, bowever, should bring his own re- 
houlth.” The first thing is to have health, and’ sources with him, and it. would be a pity if 
the necond is to keep it, and the thind is to: he could not eat oranges. Those for whom 
protect it. For which protection a winter: along ocean voyage has no special terrors 
or apring sojourn in a warm climate may be. may goto Rio, lovelicst. harbour in the 
tho survst as well as ploasantost me! ; World, and half a day is sufficient for reach- 
‘Thon the question arises, “ Where shall we’ ing Petropolis, a lovely and healthy resort in 
got” Abont European resorta it is un-| the Organ Mountains, whore the Emperor and 
necexury to write aworl, Madeira, Algiers the lebeesetio cores ave summer residences, 
the Nile, Boyront, are all very familiar faces. , and where there is a capital, though amall, 
Boubuy’is within » threo month’ furlough,‘ hotel. Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, 
‘but. the Red Sea must be twice travorsod, and | is said to have a perfect winter climate, but 
after Adon there is nothing but tho Indian) # is .a.long way of It is very linble to 
Ocean until you roach Indis. Australia re; and to-ercss the Andes into 
quires at lesat four month, and the Exuator Chili about as risky a bit of travelling as 
must be crossed twice, with the sultry dol- can be conceived, though it may seem a 
nis. The Azores are only five days from shorter way home than re-croasing the Pampas. 
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to Buenos A: Monterey, on the Pacific, 
an afternoon's railway drive from San Fran- 
tiseo, is the place I long to visit. The climate 
ia delicious, the hotel is doscribed az simply 
perfect, and South California is perhaps the 
most fertilo and healthy district under the 
wun. But it means such a long voyage if 
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Té there is leisure, and sufficient venture- 
someness, 2 mail steamer will take you on to 
‘Havana (once a month) and Vera Cruz, from 
which a railroad takes you up in fourteon 
hours to the city of Mexico, through somo of 
tho finest econery in the world, Puella 
should also be visited—in some respocta us 


you go there by sos and the Iethmus of | intorestiny, and both cleaner and healthior, 
Panama, involving twenty-three days’ sail on | than Moaico; and from Vera Cruz there ie 
the Atlantic side, and twenty-one more on | frequent communication with Now Urleaus, 
the Pacific, To attompt to reach it by land between which and Liverpool there aro 
would be to fall out of the morosoness of un steamors every week. Onc cwution, however, 
aglieh winter into the rigour of a North let me presume to offer. Let no ono, without 
Atlantic voyage; and s blizzard, os wollas urgent cause, go to .  Thoro is no 
the great fatigno of cight days’ incessant sconery worth looking at Indepondently of 
travelling over the continent, would not he a tho yellow fover, which rages there in the 
prudent ing to fae, There is Florida, no summer, the digging of the canal has dovo- 
foubt, bat unless you are altogether possesard loped a deadly malurious fover, which, if it 
with the Englishman’s traditional docire to does not ai anco Idll you, clings to you for 
aR and killsomething,” it soon palls onone. your life, Tho canal works, which Will re- 
things considerod, for variety, interest, \nire at loast twonty-five millions storling 
economy, and material comfort, only promix- moro to complete them, have as yot made no 
ing thut there is no constitutional objection sufficient, Jose to intoreat ordinary ira 
to boat, and that tho stay in the tropice is voller. Thoro are indeed huyo macs of 
not too much prolongel, I can recommend machinery lying about and spoiling, Vrought, 
nothing better than & voyage to the Wost | out in recklosa haste years boforu thoy 
Inities, The Itoyal Mail steamers (and Ihave be put to use, but evan theso aro covered np 
travelled more than 13,000 miles in thom) ‘the tropical vegetation. There aro aiimit- 
yiold to none that cross the ocean for punc- hospitals, which, alas! wero not of mitch 
tuality, anfety or comfort, After the Avores une to tho five thoussnt viotims of fever who 
the ship is in summer, and remains there. are said to have dist thore last year, for the 
Barbados is the first placo reached, and is sicknese kills wo quickly that it is often not 
the conveniont contre of tho intercolunial thouglit worth whilo to tako thom there only 
traffic. The steamers into which you are todio, Untilthe River in omhanked 
transhipped from the ocean boais are, though and divertoi, the real difficulty of the eshomo 
amuller, in somo respects even more comfort- is not even touched. Bat this is not yot 
able, and the Zot uud Hier are ws cosy as a begun, Then it 4s said to be as wicked a 
ship can be. If powsible, Demerara with place as it is unhealthy, The captain of a 
Vountiful George Town (the queen of West ship remarked to mo the othor day, ‘If yon 
Indian towns) should he visited, and s trip want to see hell upon earth go to Volon.” A 
taken up the Exsequibo River, This means visitor shoukl settle with himself what the 
the inside of a fortnight from Barbados and use is of seeing hell upon carth if be has no 
back there. Another fortnight will be well [phoned opportunity of making it beavou. 
spent in the bout going to St Vineont, Perhapaa co wheru men dio like flies, awl 
Grenada, Trinidad, and La Gnayra for live like devils, is hardly tho epot for sensiblo 
Curaecas, This ition also consumes the folk to visit without good cumso. 
inside of a fortnight, coming back to Buba- May I aild one or two nontences of caution 
«los, and these sonthern localities are jest to those who may take thia trip for the suko 
visited first, forthey are the hottest. Another of health? Where there is sonsitivencas to 
expedition should be made to the Windward change of tomperstare (and a hot climate 
including St. Lucia, Martinique, doos not of necessity diminish this) it may 
Guadaloupe, Dominique, Antigua and Mt. be well to avoid wight air, ant not to remain 
(yon may be able to on deck after sunsei (Tho only fault wo 
make all these expeditions in the samo ship) found with our frionds, the Royal Muil 
will bring you back to Barbailos (also with Steam Co., was their dinner hour 
the fori t) ; there you will moet the out- of five!) Warm clothing must not lo 
ocean mail for Jamaica, which you will reach too hastily going south, nor deferred 
in about four days, where a stay of 8 month too returning north, It is better to 
Of six weeks should if possible be arranged. : anticinate the cold than to be compelled to. 
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remedy it. Flannel should always bo worn 
mort ‘the skin, even in the tropics, day and 


ight Chilly are very posible, and in the 
Wert. Indies always hazsrloux Prudence, 
with moderation in diet, both on sea and 
land, wall lning ita own reward, Especially 
beware of tuo much iced water, und of abun- 


doning sumelf before being wotimatswd 
to the delicious peal of abi it draughta 
Until the hot rau begin, there ia reall 
rink of yellow fever, t vayghs there 


months of the tropics as much as they care 
for. The change uf tomperatare going north 

amy bo malo quite gradual, and for thio 
aeason i is wafer to return frum Jamaica in 
the oatly ving by way of Barbados than by 


‘Tho vkotchou which follow—unly sketches, 
though painx have been taken to make them 
ful aud exact—make no surt of claim to 


pronounce dogmatically on any of tho diffi- j 


cult problems which it was unavoidable 


occasionally to notice, do 
tend to bse . iat af finer oe roel valubtle 
information, and some useful refiec- 


tion, which conversation with all 





‘Vor tom the Bishop's How, Darbadn, 
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from time to time isolated and im 
eases in this or thot island which end fatally. 
It is important now and then to have a few 
days’ real rest, No mistake can be greater 
thau to suppose that there aro no sees 
connected with ship life, The noises wi 
interrupt sleep, the rolling which makes 
loth bones and muscles ache again, though 
compensated by the ozone and sunshine, have 


no to beallowed for. Most people, unless indeed 
be there be real organic diseaso, will find throe 


sorts of pooplo threw in the oe way. 
bay aod sim has ben oY, Ic 
readers (a fow of w! cin ib; 
bo embarrassed at boing aavited to ras on 
examination off-hand in the geography of the 
West Indies) tu inform themselves, of couree 
in a much more solid and complete fashion, 
of af thet importance and value—yes, and sub- 





WINTER IN THE SLANT OF THE SUN. 


Ww 





‘Codingion College: 


homes of the sun, and to enjoy the frank and 
delight ful landnessof thei: fellow-subjects who. 
inhabit thom. Thoy would most certainly 
find themselves recompensed for tho direction 
which an insignificant pe has given to theit 
impulses of travel, and they would he wel- 
come, fen times over, to forget, disregand, or 
reject any conclusions thoy may find here in 
exchanye for the soundor opinions they will 
bars taken the trouble to make fo. them 
selves, 


1.—BARBANOS, 


Barbados is acheerful, healthy, and highly 
cultivated island, entirely the creation 
coral insects, somewhat of the size of the 
Tate of Wight, populated to an extent rola- 
tively approximating thet of Chins, and 
within twelve days of Plymouth It claims 
to be, with St. Christopher, the first colony 
founded by Great Britain in the South of 
America, ring: Vous settled in 1625, and 
hag ever nine attached to the British 
Crown. Hore the sugar cane was first planted 


on British snil, and here many of the loyalists 
the time pf the Great {iebellion found 
an ssylom. know 


I fs the fashion, I hardly 
the Barbadians 


wh 
sate ba i 


being a0 fond ani prond of Barhados, Even 
as un abstract question of expediency, it ia 
sualy far peter ee all couemenel that those 
who in a place and make ita proaporit; 
should really believe in it, Moreover, Bar 
bados in not tho only place which much 
ree itsclf. Soine years ago I visited St, 
'John’s, Nowfouudland, whero fur tine 
months of tho your the climate may without 
offence be thonght a little morose, and the 
apportunities of communication with tho 
outer worid somewhat infrequont. Prepared, 
if nevosaary, to gtve un ample expression of 
aympothy to tho spirited and. cheerful folk 





ot who live thore for having to livo thore, I 


tliscoveiod, happily in timo, that tho persons 
felt by the inhabitants to bo really in neod 
of sympathy wero those who did not live 
thera, and 2 rovervod my sympathy intl ft 
was wanted. Distinctly I maint as one 
who is glad to express how ul he is to 
Barbados for ita salultious breezes, and to 
the Barbadiens for their delightful kindness, 
‘that if tho Darbadlou folle have a good deal of 
self-respect, they have a perfect right to what 
they really deserve. 

rbados, though not to be called beauti- 
fal in the sense that Jomsics, or Dominique, 
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or St. Lucis claims to be, has nevertheless a 
kind of fairness of its own, which ons who 
Toves Nature iu all her moods and phases 
very soon diseovers. Tt ix hy no means & 
doad fut, but i4 composed of ridges and 
valleya of coruline limentonc, with a elain 
of mountains which in the northern part of 
tho tdland rinse to the reapretable elevation 
of 1,200 foef, and in tho district called Seot- 
Jund (for, like Auckland Castle, it too hus 
ite own Scotland) ix almost Ueautiful. Tho 
coaat-line, mureover, on the ceatorn side of 
the idan is wolk worth a visit, and the 
melancholy little railway, if it cannot do 
pom bes will ot ay rate take you there, 
though at a very depregring rate of speed, 
Just as Cornwall fa marked by itamines, so 
in Marburlos by ile sngur oatates, each with 
itu group of buildings, tall chimney or 
windwill and chistor of cabbage 

T was there during the cane scaxm, 
the ialand waa quite lively with tho eartr 
of cane going howe to the mills, tho brisk 
manufacture of tho mygar for exportation, 
and tho forest of inarte in tho lnsy roadutoud, 
waiting to carry it lo Kuvope, Sugar is the 
staple product of Barhalon, ‘Tho estates 
hore wre not so large a» thone of Demerara, 
eoldom exevedting three hundred actes, und 
tho produce, af coure, varies in relation to 
the soi), cultivation, and rainfall, We visitod 
an estate at Hampton, where all the Intest 
auachinery, at a cost of £10,000, in at work, 
and whore the ontiie process, from crushing 
the cane to packing the sagur for the slip, 
can bo xeon, It was all very interesting ; 
but to mo the moat attractive feature of all 
waa that of the negroes themselves, working 
cheerily and, a8 it seemed, diligently, for 
their adequate wages, ant the one thought 
which again and aguin came into my mul 
ag T went through the great tuilding, with 
all ite ingenious und elaborate arrangement, 
was, “Thank God, they are free!” Ae a 
man-sorvant’s boart-wages in Barbadoa are | 
only 1s, 6d. a week, aml nothing ia required 

for fuel, very little for clothes, ‘andl, during | 
tho caue-barvest, sill less for food (for the | 
negroes almost live upon the cane), a negie, | 
whon he ja in constant work, is well off, 

















palms, in far in advance of all the countrics 
and world in her uso of 
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fruit production worth speaking of. Cotton 
is being planted as an experiment; bnt if 
the best sced is not used, disappointment 
must follow. Sugar, ab its present price of 
£15 per ton, exeopt when the crop ts large. 
allows no margin beyoud the cost of produc- 
tion, Whore there is interest to jay on 
Dorrowed money (a4 is eo often the eae), an 
estate, ina had time, cannot pay its way. It 
in the subsidised German and French beet- 
yr which is competing » ruinously with 
cur eolonial production, aud some of our 
Wert Indian kinsfolk would liku to be pro 
tected against it, Bot it is a scriuua thing 
to uxk the Homo Government to rairo, in an 
approciable degree, the price of an article of 
consumption which, to the rns of the Fag- 
Tish people, as now become not so much » 
luxury ax an actual staple of life. England 
is the 
» consumning, for 
every hoad uf her population, 68 Ih. a yeur, 
whilo France comes next with an averngo of 
only 17 Ib. 
ft is an immonee advantage for Barhalos 
that laboar is abundant, living extremely 
cheap, and that tho construction of the 
Panama Canal makes an outlet for the nn 
employed. {6 ia be wished, howmver, thas 
she cid not carry all Jer egus in one basket, 
Hridgetuwn, prettily nestled among trees, 
hae neither sorbdness nor dirt to he ashamed 
of. ‘The populution is 19,000; the public 
Duitdings, not yet quite finished, are uf an 
ornamental as well ax us ful charwter: the 


; Barracks are prettily aitnatol in an open 


park, where polo govs on under all varietios 
of climate; the nea drive to Hastings is a 
charming und favourite resart ubout munset : 
and the briskness of tho building trade, in 
houses both of a public and private nature, 
indicates that some one is thriving, even if 
sugar is cheap. Government House, the 
centre of a gruceful and abwurdant heapi- 
tality, is well situated on an eminence which 
commands both the town and the sea, What 
the interior lacke is trees, whut the scuboard 
wants ia harbours. There ure no ennkes (not 
that any one misses them), and almost the 
only venomous thing ip the een 











How mnch better off than our own artisans | quitocs, to be sure, arc plentiful ; but they 
in Shadwell or Lambeth they must cross the | are not so intrusive in trumpeting their 
oovan to discover. It in unfortunate that sugar presence ag ours in Kurope ere, and a weak 
ghould be so chesup, for at present it is im- solution of carbolie acid rabhed on the face 
ible to cultivate with 3 it, an Bar- and neck newally keeps them at Iny. 

has not much olse to fall back upon. One thing more 1 must mention before 
The climate in neither moist nor hot enough 
for which ia much a guod second 
string to the bow in othor islands. There 


Ww 





Pobbe Buildings, Drdyetown. 


tion of a commodions, first-class hotel To 
he auro it is neither frenished nor opened, for 
tho apirited promoter of it is just dead, and 
some dolay waa inevitable. it it is built, 
and on un admirable site, and this citizen 
af onr small hut wide awake island bas started 
uu enterjnite which a neighbouring island 
took in hand sume yeurs ngo, wietchedly 
bungled, and has not had courago to attempt 






again, 
Florida, except to tho rportaman, soon bo- 
¢omes monotonuus. Bermuda and the Baha- 
raua aye Not said] tobe violently attractive, and 
perhaps ono winter thero might be enough 
for most people. 'Thero aro travelling folk 
pete in the United State alone to fill to 
ovorflowing all the hotels in Barbados, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica, and St. Lucia that are likely to 
he built for some time to come. Barhados has 
built tho first. If money is soon foand for 
furnishing and starting it, it will take 8 man 
very clever in blundering to fail to make it 
a success. The plain trath is, that tourista, 
‘who do not beppen to have private intro- 
ductions in the West Indios, are at present 
debarred from visiting them by Jack of suffi- 
cient or suitable hotel aecommofation. Let 


‘this be applied, ily and suitably, 
and if ‘and liber fy managed, and 
thoroughly! etbeleed, otal cnet eevee 

In two very important mattere Barbados, 


u not ahead of the other islands, aseuredly 
ix not behind them. I moan in hor admir- 
able system of education, and in hor public 
rocognition of the Christian faith. With one 
gap, of which T will speak proxontly, and 
which can ho bridget over at any moment: 
(the sooner the hetter), the Edueution eshome 
is complete. Tt is the autcome of tho Kalu- 
cation Act of 1878, resulting from a commis- 
sion appointed, in 1475, to report upon tho 
mubject, amd ont of mm annual revenue of 
£140,000, it expends the creiitable sam of 
£15,000 a yeu. An Kitucation Boar, of 
which the expetionrod aud enorgetic Bishop 
of Barhados is chairman, carrics out the pro- 
visions of the Act, submits an annual Kduca- 
tional Budget, superintends all tho schools 
under its authority, and evory year reportr 
to the Governor. Thero aro threo sots of 
schools— primary, second grado, and fire 
grade. primary schools, which are ear- 
‘ried on by tho various religious bodios, with 
full religious instruction and a conacionec 
clanse, do « uscful bat probably not somplote 
work.” In Barhaflos, as in Fogland, many 
littlo fish escape the net, and at prosent any 
compulsory methods <escrving the name 
‘would be premature and hurtful, 

There are at present 68 joint schools, 
and 78 pri achoola—either boys, Girls, 
or taisel-~eatar the care of the hag 
Church, They all receive grants in aid. A 
Moravian school I visited with tho Bishop 
was a cheerful and on i i 
TS ee oe 

enjoy ique experience of proposing 
to ask for a bal boli fay, and finding my 





fero 
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propowal ao coltly received that I with-‘an Assistant Inspector, and power is given 
drow it. Verhaps it would have only ‘been | undor the Act to establish industrial echoole, 
appropriated for domestic use; and they There is, however, one serious gap in this 
Anew it, otherwise admirable scheme, At present 

Tho acond grade «chouls ure four in mum- there are no training institutions for matere 
bor, There is au admirable (day) firet grade or mistresses, Thia uppears ty inc aleolutely 
achool for girls, called ¢jneen’s College. The indispensable, if much of the money au lihe- 
two primary schools are Harrison College, in rally dispensed is uot to be thrown away. 
Bridgetown ; snd Lodge School, which is Jamaica, as T huve reawm for knowing, has 
just aboty * -rea at a little distance in the just estublished them, 

Hoaders here are churged about |” Codrington College is an important insti- 

inchsding feck, ‘The ctatieulam { tution, founded on a bequest uf Colone) Coll. 

ish, French, clunirs, mathe-| rintuv at the heginning of the last century, 
it of ono of the sciences, and, andl endowed with two valuable sugar estates. 
le, Gennan, The Coveriment Tt is at prosent condneted for students in 
subpntives these wchoola wisely aud liberally arts and theolos 
by a comprehensive scheme of exhibitions University of ain. Thy Government 
cuhni in & Barhwlow scholarship laxt-| have estublinhod in connection with the cul- 
ing fon years, and to bo competed fur an- lego four inland scholarships of the annual 
nually, of the value of £175 a your, to be salue of £30; ane it is the alum metre of the 
tenable either at Oxford or Cambsidge, the island, The Inildings are handsome ant 
examination berms conducted hy examina commocious, the situation healthy, aud the 
tion papers sent out from England. There | principal thorvughly competent. The ~ 
is a Government Tnspoctor of Sehuols and {1s doing well, 

(To be eantinued.) 






















aud is afltiatel to the 






ON THE EARLY CLOSING OF SHOPS. 
De fim JOUN 14° BROCK, Bane. SLD. 


Wires T was first invited to become a while ; but in 1883 J again took it up. In tho 
candidate for @ scat in tho House of imeanwhile the Shop Hours Loague had been 
Commons, L uskud myself what I should do established, and 1 ita energetic Presi 
ii 1 got into Parliament, aul thero wetu dent, Me Suthen 
four aubjocty oupeciully to which it soomed stinnlute public opinion, We should have 
to mo that I might dev ote mysolf with sdvan- | wished to introduce a Bill affecting the hours 

‘Ono wax to advocate the touching of ' of lahuur of women ax well us of young per- 
wience in schools; the sccund to tuke some sons, Wo found, however, that the advo 
wtope for the better protection of ancieut cates of women's rights would feel thom. 
national monuments ; the third to obtain if selves bound to object. They feared it 
powiblo a few national holidays, expecially would tend to throw women out of omploy- 
one in the fine summer months; ami the ment, We did not share this apprehension, 
Inst, not leant, to shorton the intolerably long If the application of the limitation to women 
hours of labour in wh ilk very under 18 would not have thin effect, why 
inoonsintont (hat « aint'in 8 factory or work- should it du s0 when extended to women over 
shop should be forbidden to work more than 181 However, in legislation one must con- 
4 houre in the week, whily tho hours of hor sider what is practical, and we thought that 
sintor in a shop oflen rangod as high as 80 a great step would be gained if we could at 
to Bf, any rate growing boys and girls, to 

‘My first idea war to extend cortain of the whom, of cours, the long are cepe- 

provisions of the Factory Acts to shops, cially inj 
And I introduced a Lilt for that purpose into In thie we were happily succearfal. Tho 
tho House of Commons in the 1873. Shop Hours Bill, which limits the lebour of » 
I was, howevor, opposed ; my Bill was what young persons under 18 to 74 hours in the 
is technically kuown as blocked, and I found week, passed throngh Parliament last year, 
I ool hope for sery little seppor. After and is now the law of tb and. 
trying in vain for two or years I There is, hor 

t it better to let the aubject rest fors in the shop-keeping community that while 











ON THE EARLY CLOSING OF SHOPS. 


this is a step in tho right direction, farther 
legislation is desirable. 

“As rogarids tho length of the hours it ia 
not necessary tu rent our ease on any private 
inqnirie. The Factory Acte Commision 
which sat in 1875 and 1876 under Sir James 
Ferguswn, reported that “the hours of kibour 
of shop assiptunts thronghont the country in 
agreat many cases mnye ax high as 84 ot 8S 
in the week. The Committce of the THouxe 
of Commons which kat on our Bill list sum- 
mer, and which took 2 great deal of cvi- 
deer, stated the facts even more broadly. 

Their report is not long, so I will givo it 
in ful 














(1,} !"Asthe ovidoave submitted to your Committe 
has ‘eatended to cunsidarable lovgth, they bave 
‘thought it dusizable to draw attention to the is 
points of tho statements mado by the witnosaes. 

‘tbe witneney exaudnod, 12 were assistante called to 


al 


j from, it in the poorer neighbourhocda, snd that 
ing short of legislation would bo effective. 
{7.}  Undar theso ciroumalanoes it ia not surprising, 
, that testimony has beon givon in support of 
‘the Bill referred to your Committee. 
(8) A widerpread divire has boun expressed Ly 
gown-up persone caployed im shops, that in some 
c way their Libours also may be linuted by Iw; and 
your Commuittre believe that employers aro not india 
man rule 1o mich limitation, provided that it 
+ takes the forva of gonoral cazly eloging uf shops. 
(9.) * Your Coniittes have evidento that, in many 
i draire of tho great mujority of abop- 
ke tn clove orrly has bran froutrated by 
1 dintent of vome few individuals, while in many vasen 
1 the large ostablishments aro induced to kuop their 
doors open longer thun thoy othmwise would do, for 
| ‘eur of their customers buing diverted to emaller 
in tho mmo trado. 

(10) “ YourOommittee did nat consider themselves 
‘emporered 14 comsider any mousur fur the oot- 
Pulaory closing uf hips; but they did not doctine to 
‘eoeiva much evidence, booanse it beure directly upon 
the question of the practicability nnd usefulnoan of 
tho proposal to limit the hours of sarvioe of young 

in 





proro the length af houra: 21 have spoken on Uchalf persone 


of various amociutiona in diffurent parts of the coun- 
try} 21 were reproumntative traders calicd by the 
supporters of the Bil; flve wure iuspectors of fac~ 
louie: 14 wer traders calod hy difteat members 
of the Committee ; and two wero medcid mua. 

(2) our Committee are agro that 
of Kevping open shops until e ato hour ofthe en. 
Prevails extensively; that while shops wod by the 
‘wealthior elas generally «lowe nt a coro ly 
early hour, in neighbourhoods wheru the shups are 
frequented by the working classes they aru keyt open 
‘until very Into, cepecially on Saturday. It tollowa 
Sha in ach ease al the pers emydnyed, including 
young persons, mut be kopt on their fect form groat 
inany hours, and that where shops are crowdrd und 
ill-vantilsted such prolonged bours must be exhaust- 
ing fad ofan injurious to beat, espectly i tho 
cane of girls, 

(3) “Your Committce have had evidence that in 
wholesalo warchouwn the packing and catering 
lorks are offen dotuined till very late at might, oxpe- 


the practice shops 


1) the witneape who wero were {avout of com- 
ing generally oy 1 witlingnoes to 

‘the Bill usin atop in tho right nd be- 
tence it tight tend tosborten the hora sree af 
‘the employed, and to promoto tho vurlior closing of 


Q 2D was 4 concnrr neo of opinion thet if 
any limitation ware ylnead upon the houre of ena 
ployment of youug porvons, or uyon those during 
which shope may bo kept open, thera must be somo 
pisxation pon corlnin days, na on Satarday, and 
‘the even of holidays. Hay jones wera 
Tuany witness that the limitation in the former 
ease shonld I- mther upon tho total number of hours 
of employment in tho weok, than on those in eagh 
day, and your commitioo have modsfled tho Bill in 
thir w nee. 

(t3.) Jt appears, moreover, from the evidenoo 
takon beforo your Committos, as wall as by that 
tuken before thie Factory and Workstiope Act Oom- 


mitwion of 18670, that & largo majority of tho in- 


ciully at the busy sentons. ‘The partments in which spoctors of fuctories ara in favour of some loginlative 
the work ia on, ia the departments montioned, rogulution of the hours of labour in ahopa; Mr. 
ro und, and oven ‘in tho daytime Tuylor, inspector in the North-Weet Lanossbire 
lighted by ‘in thone departmonts, too, - Division, expressed his bolicf thut they are now al- 
Uicoe and ‘oung men are commonly om: ‘unani off this opinion, 
ud work of this d-sersption, if av prol your — (Id.) ‘Tho Bill cantatns no provision for Govern 
Comsittes can readily believe to be exbauating and ment inspection, and though no doubt, under the 
injurious. ciroumatanoee, there may be somy avasion, still your 
4.) ‘Again your Committe And, that in shope Gommittes petiave thes fi would have a cousidorablo 
to which work-tooms aro att young persons, affect. 
‘who could not be ed in the latter beyond the (16. “The Bill exempte from its operation 
statutory boure Hicensed publio-bouses and refroshmant-housos of all 
kinds. Tt appears to tho Committee that the . 
inant of young persons in mch places must bo at 
Teast on and, in many rospocts, as injurious 
es a 
i eat em, and your 
ve not therefore taken evidence on the subject. 
(6) “In conclasion, Oommmittos being 
meee htt aaloee ghar 
jas high an fo: ive 
Teak, being convinced Ks Teng hearvonae 
7 and often ruinous ta health, 





+ 


Linay add that, althongh one member of 
the Committes, Sir Jamos Fergusson. 
himsolf unable to approve the romedy sug- 
gestod in our Dill, so far os the facts uro ; 
concerned the Committes were unanimous, 

In fuctorios the hours of kshour are limited 
to 54, and connequently it follows from the 
above statement that shopmon, and—what 
in inch worse the ahopwomen ton, ure 
actully ina geeat many ens at the pro- 
gent moment working for uo lew than thirty 
huum por week amore than factory hands, 
Moroover, in a vant unmber of cases, 
the short und irregular tine wlowed for 
inoals, (ho closeness of the atmosphere, and 
the abronco of soats, render the Inhunr oven 
moro severe. The seats, in farl, ure on the 
wrong aide of the eonntor. It’ ix obvious 
that, ws the House of Vommens Commuittes 
justly state, “wich prolanged labour must he 
exhausting ut rutin to heath, especially 
in the ease of girls.” ‘The mestical Uestieny 
io House of Commons Cou 
mittea showed, ux indeed in udmont self 
evident, that girli ro overworked could net 
anarry with any puonpert af hewing healthy 
childyen, The question is therefore one of 
Vital dnportanes ay altecting the phy dieal 
condition of the futire race. It is seareely, 
if ab all, Jess important flota a inert and 
intollvetaal point of view. 

Letaine give one or two caves out of many 
hunirods collected by the Shop Flour Leazue, 
and published hy Mr. Sutherst in “Douth 
sad Disewse behind tho Counter.” 

Lanta B—, aged 19, drapery, four and 
shall years at Tat aaid — 

Bly hones are from h.20 A.W. to 9.01.38, anid on 
Natundayy until 12 tears Ay to aovala, we are voy 
pasod to uxt our fora ax quickly xs porwabile, and thy n 
Tatura to the shop. 1 waa in perfect health when T 
tutored the busines, now 1 often feol ready to sink 
down far want of tosh lr and art Taors the vul 
ot tha day, oud oa on a Saturday, Tam ox 
vrusdingly sreeay und deprosord, aad. have @illoalty 
tw aanding untitihe clock ofrfies 12, Tam quito un- 
Nt to utiend uw phuce of warthip on Sanday morning." 

E. M.—in a shop in Camberwell—says— 

« Weut into business bevween fifteen and sixteen 
youre of ages ‘The aumge hours are from 6 and 
4 4.x. 0.90 and 10 px, and from 11.50 to 
12 yx, on Naturdays, In my prevent situation we 
ihuee no etntad tizne for wealt, We eat as qaickly a3 

sublo, and then hurry back to the shop. Never 
hetuce T'went dito busines: did I know w! 

‘wae; but vincy have scarvcly known what it is to be 
i om pan, T Rave cnctloing of Bod to the 
‘Whkh causes me to swoon atter a 
Serco treren tes 
for tha violent pain in my fort ond lege. My 
fhe ood of tho day atv oo drvedfully low and 


at 
thal havo the strength to undrem J never 
folcaeewapily rated wove Thavelo meray 
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Another gicl, ina shop at Deptford, anid— 


#7 egin att ax and leave at 10 px. Gatordays 
Han. 12 va We kave from 16 to 20 minutes 
allowed fer cach meal. Wo uro very often called 
derward from our meals to the shop to attend to 

‘¢ ave our meals half consumed, and 
either evld or we grt nomero. When 





‘ustomers, 
Shprenticed to tbe de health was gond? but 
my be 
ih gradaully failing’ and. the doctor mye Tamm in 
consumplian. I am, therefore, obliged to leave at 
the end of th month, I have never been able to go 
fur a walk ex 8 Sunday, as no respectable grt 
carea to go out betwoun 10 and 1! at might, 
the fatrguce and worry ofthe werk I am 50 worn out 
thet my only thought 18 th tent on a Sunday; but it 
e6 too quitkly, und the otber dys drag on slowly.” 

There are but 4 few typical eases out of 
thousands, 

Jast let us consider what 14 hours of 
moans? We cammot reckon ley than ci 
for sleep, which unly leaves two fur drosaing 
aud undreming, for supper, and for coing to 
ond from the shop. ‘This absorda the whole 
24 honts, and not a moment is deft for 
annvcinent or self improvement, for fresh 
air or funily life, for any of those oceupa- 
tiona which cheer, mighten, aut eunoble lifo 
- in fart, we literally sty that not only 
have shop asintants not a tiument to them. 
aelven, but they ane su hard worked that at 
the eud of the week they are fit to drop with 
fatigue, The whole country would gain if 
shop assistants had greater opportunities 
ut anfellectitul, moral, and spivitual improve. 
iment, Murcover, the eruel effect of the Jung 
hours is considerably inereased by the [act 
that the wutortunate assistints have to stand 
the whole time. This long standing ix a 
terrible evil. How iujuriouy standing in we 
may clearly see from the fet that dhongh 
customers remain in a shop for su compara 
tively short » time they aru invariably ac- 
commedated with seats. Consilering, how. 
ever, the relutive necd of rest 28 between 
the assistant and their customers, it must he 
almitted that the wats aro on the wrong 
ate of the counter. . 

fappily, L may say this in no question 
between shopkospers and their assistiunta 
Thore is no auoh difference. I belicve tho 
ra are almost as anxious to close 


as Kin fusistants themselves. Perhaps, then, 
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arfangoments for carly® closi 
Hore bees reccered Se by the ation 
sioall minority among 
re Oren. and. oft again the 
pers in a given Gistrict have Leen 
anxious to close, and have all agrood to 
20 with, perhaps, a single exception. 


ON THE EARLY CLOSING OF SHOPS. 


whole thing breaks down, 
minority tyrannise over the rest, It seems 
clear that nothing but legislation can remedy 
the evil. Voluntary uetion haa heen triod 
and failed over and over again; and the 
almost unmiimous opinion of the witnesses 
examined bofore the Lonse of Commons 
Committee was that it was hopoless to ex- 
pect any shortening of the hours im that way. 

‘Such then ix the present position of affairs, 
antl, ax I have said, tho general feeling of tho 
shopkeepiog community is in favour of lugis- 
lution, Even as long ago as 1873 the shop- 
keepers who came to me, with reference to 
tho Bill I then proposod, expressed them- 
selves iu favour of a genoral compulsory 


closing. I then thought this was im] 
sible. Only by degrees have I bowome cou- 


vineodl how deep and yoneral this fecting in. 
This was strikingly demonstrated Inst 
snomer, When there seemed rome proba 
Ditity that ony Bill might become law, onr 
opponents believing that the shopkeepers 
generally wonkd pronounce against it, induced 
the Lorl Mayor to summon a great repre- 
sentative mecting of traders at the Muuxion 
Honse, We had nothing to do with the 
invitations, They were iasned by opponents 
of our Hill, who, however, courteously invite 
ine tu attend, Some 700 or $00 tradors were 
it. 1 believe thero waa not a single 
asnistant present ; they were all shopkenpors. 
Jt wus 9 thoroughly reprosoutative movting, 
The gentlemen who called the meeting pro- 
poser! a resolution condemning our Bill; but 
the meeting, to. thei 
overwhelmingly in itsfavonr. Eventually the 
hostile resolution in «deference to the stroug 
focling of the inecting was withdrawn, and 
one propowd hy Mr. Staptey, and seconded 
by Mr. Crisp, was adopted by moro than ten 
tu one, o% Vollovs: “That, while heartily 
uecepting Sir Jolm Lubbock’s Bill” (which 
hus now becume law), “which woukl un- 
doubtedly coufer a great ib on young 
persous ‘od in shops, this meeting osr- 
nestly prays Parliament to go further, and 
to add a ckiuse enacting s compulsory general 
closing at eight o'clock on five days of the 
wook, and at ten on Saturdays; « measure 
Which wold confor an inewtinable bonofit on 











the whole shopkeeping community, and re- 
lieve them from Intolerably long hours 
from which they now auger.” “This rosoln- 


tivn ran like wildfire round London. Meet 
ings wore held at once in Holloway, Padding- 
tou, Shoreditch, Kensington, Camden Town, 


groat rurprive, | was | 
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and elsewhore, in fact, al] round London, as 
well as in the provinces, at which the same 
resolution was enthusinstically ad Tt 
sont a ray of light and hopo into 

of homes, At Livorpool a circular hoz beon, 
sent round to the shops saking whethor they 
were in favour of compulsory closing or not. 
Two thousand answers worerocoivoi, of which 
1,770 wers favourable, a few: nontral, and los 
than 200 against, The evidence givon before 
tho Hone of Commons Committos showed 
that the fcoling in London was equally strong. 
Mr. Jones told na thatin the Holloway district 
they had canvassed 400 tradesmen, of whom 
95 por cont. were in favour. Mr. Nool, who had. 
ingtired among hia neighhoura in Shorediteh, 
found them oven more wanimons, Mr, Par 
ker and Mr. Pomeroy gave similar evidence 
aa regards Bermondsey. Witnesses from the 
provinces stated tlat tho same viow provailed 
in Kalin burgh, Dublin, Manchester, Nowcastlo, 
and cluwhore. I may say then that this is 
the khopkcspers’ own Hill, 1 have introduood 
itat theirrequest, and by their help I hope to 
earty it, L dwell on thix point becanso it 
i xo important to realiso that this is no 
«mestion of class agsingt class; of khop aseie- 
tauts aguinst shophe oars On tho contrary, 
the shopkeers themaclvor, to their honour 

it mid, are thomvelves foromost in wishing 
to hunetit their avsistants by shortening the 
honra, und they ask arliament to onablo 
them to do ro, 

‘The Billwhich, at their requent, J intredueod 
in the autunn pression, aud which I shall bring 
forward ut soon a4 Parliament moots in 
‘ebrnary, proposes to enact that overy shop 
shuuk] shunt at cight o'clock for five nighta in 
tho week and ten on tho sixth, oxcopting 

pablic-houses and pluces of refreshment, to- 
Tacecminta and newsvendors. The hour is 
also te Le extended ty ten 7m. ot any day 
preceding‘a public or bunk holiday, It is 
alsa provided” that if in any porticular dis- 
trich any particular tmde slesios to obtain 
an extension of the time they are allowed 
ta keep open under the ordinary applicution 
of the Act, two-thirds can make application 
to tho local authority to obtain pormiasion 
to reniain open. The same clauso provictes 
that if in any district a particular trado 
wishes to gruut a hulfdwhday two-thirds 
may inske application to the loval authority, 
who can give an order which would mal 
the half-holiday compulsory for the whole 
trade, Tho thirtecnth clauec raisca tho 
ponalty for Sunday trading to £1. 

It will be olserved that on one important 
point we have departed from 








the recommen- 
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dation of the Committees. They suggested shopwomen to go on slaving fur fourteen 
that the Act shatild leave to locul anthorities hours a dey. i 
the pawer of fixing an hour, and for thin! One stgoction which was urged ogainst 
there in, at fiat sight, much to he said. The ! the old Factory Acts cannot be brought 
Shop Hours Leaune, however, and, iudecd, | against the Bil. Tt has no bearing on foreign 
tho shopkeepers genoially, as far as T dave | cumpetition. Under it all would be treated 
been uble to ascertain then opinion, entirely alike. The shops world de juat aa much 
oppore this snggestion ; they iusiat that the bu inex There wontd not be a pound of 
cising must he general, For instance, af the jtea or a yard of stuff sokt Jess than now, 
she pe were shut at eight in Manchonter, Int /Some few shopkeepers have objected be- 
not cyewhere, the resalt would be that the jeanso they say they do their best business 
Tate Dusiness wold be) tran erred to ha etter via Yer, od Shey moat under the 
shop innnediately beyond the borough | Bill de it beture eight, pat ia the only 
hmity, and thie 3 get injustice might he abiareace and the great advantage. WI 
peat Brind between sieht, and a want be 
then, are the objections? Our dono between six and cight, 0 Just two 
opponente raise two difficulties—firatly, that | hours, moreover, are the inst trying. After 
it woul] hown undue interference with trate ; the gas ie lit the air becomes hottcat, driest, 
und, soconlly, that it would not give artisana | foulest, aw] most impure. 
and their nites sufficient time for shopping. VPhis then is the state of the question. 
‘Ap roguids the first pwint, 1 have shown Tho witnesses examined before the {louse ef 
that the Dill is introduced at the instance of Commons Committce were all Wut unani- 
the trator themselves. ‘That it only gives! mously of opinion that voluntary action eau 
effect to the wishes of the majority, ‘The! not remedy the evil—which, julee!, somo 
quention ix, whether « welsh mutnority sball | thought was growing worse, Withont lojtine 
til the majority, or whether the majority | lation there is little hope of xhorter our 
hold rile the meaty Heneover, are trey the Eres of shopmen and sbuyniatan al 
regulate the hours of nhopy for the sole of still bo the xame weary monotuny of shop 
her and apivits, so thut the Jill introduces‘ and hci ie drudgery aul an aly 
no new principle. Htavo. this passe’, on the contrury, 
An ryginis. the second objection, I may they have a hope of brighter and happier 
observe that Mr, Thomas Burt, than whom days, of strunger heulth aud Jouger lives ; in 
no one knuws better the views of the work. | winter Re leisure hours for sendy and ae 
ing classes, hos most kindly assisted mo in ment, happy evenings ut home before their 
thie ‘matter, and his nama Ff an the back of ! own fire ~ ith their family and frente; and 
our Bill Mr. Srosdburst wax a member of jin the longer days of pleasant walks in the 
tho Honse of Commonu Committee, and gave sweet summer cvenings, When this Bill is 
the most cordial sappert T have comalted oneo passed every one wil] wonder it was 
other Ieaders of the working clases, and not eniscted before, Nu owe ean say that it 
they none of thom seo any diffenlty. In would in any way injure trade, while it 
deod it would be extraon’ tary it working would brighten and prolong tho lives of 
men, who have eceured vouch shorter hours thousumls of our countrymen and country- 
for themolves, really wished ehopmen and women. 

















NEW YEAR IN THE COLONIES. 


Dr gaz Arnon or “Jouw Baurax, Geerizaan.” 










CROSS tho pret vidi Hid in Australian sheep-farms lune, 
We stretch a kindly hand, And South Sea Islande strange, 
To where Canulian rivers freeze Or under India’s torrid zone, « 
In the wild Western land : ‘We find them, without change : 
O'or Afric's deathly deserts wide, ‘The same warm, honest British beart, 
To shares of fur Jupan, ‘The sume strong British hund, 
‘Where scarce a living soul dares bide, And Now Year's blescings, though apart, 


Except an Englishman : ‘Hing round from land to land. 








Aum the grea Anil <1 
We streteh a dindls heal 

Le here Canadian ives tree 
Ju the will weet Lint * 
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THE MONTH THAT LOOKS 





TWO WAYS. 


Br PILL ROBINSON, 
Avrmor or “Iy My Ismay Gaui,” ute 





ing either way, 
January, the 
widdle mouth 
of winter, holds 
Autumn with 
oue hand and 
Spring with the 
other j aqneer, 
empty sort of 
wmenth, when 
Nature seems 
to let things ulme, wl. between the 
balanced attractions of ¢ither season, to 
stand, in cold nentrality, loof. The im- 
pationt Spring may hazard a woek of 
untimely warmth, and the spartow, ever 
realy to be tempter, turns him, weorions, to 
domestic joys. Mut Winter jealously aupor- 
venes, and the ann hangs ctinson in a frozen 
sky, und the xpurtaws, too cold to care for 
appearunees, sit ruffled np on contradicting 
water-pipes, standatously apart, and drowrily 
reeriminate in chirp. One week the crocns, 
generous bulb! with a hentt all tov large for 
waiting, pierces the soft earth with its green 
needle-point of leaf. With the next comes 
Jack Frost, and alas! for the crocus. 
But Jannary tooks on and watches, end 
does nof*iuterfere, It is the month that 
waits upon the others the narrow isthmns 
‘of two seasons. Like the rhododendron of the | 
Himalayas, it clings on its bongh-tips to the! 
ruddy meinories of 2 summer of flowers 
that is past, but about its roots gather, in! 
rustling heaps, the leaves where the pheasants | 








ITH a faco look. , 





fhall neatle in the chilly days that are com 
ing: ut, conversely like our awn brive English 
holly, that holds out scarlet signals of a pass 
ing Winter, and yet, remembering what newt, 
IL hubds, hoops its leaves green and close for 
the nightingalo of coming summer. 

Ay, the month that looks two ways'!—ono 
face of it sul with Regret, the other lad with 
Resolve. A resting tine, the breutdiing bill" 
of the year of pilgrins. 

Thave called it an empty month, hut it ix 
only £0 in the peeming, Litengrvand all the 
Mots are resting ; even the grus, which one 
would think might be glad of xomething to 
do, does not grow; it dors nut oren take 
care of itself, is untidy und browned ; undor 
the hedges and in odd corners it revels in a 

i orovingian raggedness of growth, 
nd bushes stand shout ina bown 
study, and the nests in them—“ What more 
dreary cold, than a forsaken bird's nest fillor 
with snow #”—are all to Jet, and dilapidated, 
Under the he:lges the field-memse sud hedge- 
4 go nervous and uncomfoitable, for 
the thavting twigs dri upon them, nn tho 
Jeaves rustle under their feet. In the grey 
sky the rooks are blown about, uncertain of 
their objects, for the yruts are bo deep untler 
the soil that it neems hanlly worth the bints’ 
while to settle on the bare ficlds , the larka, 

there into companies, «drift in aimless 
ion from farm to farm; but the robin, 
with his sun-ripened breast, sits ahovo you 
on the medlar-tree, cheerily whistling the 
New Year in, and, if you caro to listen, there 
seeme a blither lilt in his voice than when} a 












woek ago, he sang the old year, with all ite 
cares, ts rest.” 

‘A neighbour's ivy overhangs part of my 
gardou-wall, making a rare shelter against 
inclement skies for such of the winged 
iusort fulk ax have «sverlived tho yeur—a 
large eyed, melancholy ty, ita body ringer 
with yellow and htown, transparont with 
ernptiness, » thing of sed lemurine démeanonr 
and dredmily turpid ; a tortoise-shel batter. 
dy, with wings us tattered ox any Crimean 
colores, lat holding here aud there traces of 
its mumplious antumnal glories ; a Bluxbottle 
intirm and old, hoary with anxieties, that 
ty under the burden of its dayx. 

And not inswct folk alone, ‘The poressiv 
apitrow does notacarn the thick, close foliage 
ot evergreen, for often a4 TF past ‘down the 
gatden path heat little sloop 
out from tnider the caves of the ivy. Pro 
feats, wpa ab ny approach ; or perhaps 
amily. coi ary, apolog intimation, uf 
presenre, ne dloprecating dispumse sion or din 
turlunea, A wonterdully sung retreat it 
makes too, this voli eveillew of my acigh 
Doorn green stall’; dey, even dusty, in the 
wettont of times; weather proofagainad all the 
watering pots of all the rain vompellers of 
Odin the mereitens drenchet, Zeus Otabtios 
at Phavial dove, or Lidia Tanjung a, he who 
floods the enormous Ganges, chewning evn 
the crocodiles wher they nwim, nnd galls the 
Today, Father of Waters, swollen with the 
pride ot ip tivefald trifmte from the north, 
potions te the 

And the snails are bere too, all 
protendinys to be anly kuwhs an the wall, and 
living, as hare do, upon thenselves 

Now L have alway held the snail in re 
spect at» wu model ra Me is your 
tran “oll ea You tan never cut 
him of fou thes his tse 
along with him, 
atnall alritegixt ix alwaya, more ur dear, op 
his back. He has no fines of commmnication 
to be harassed and to be kept open when the 
cuemy ia hovering rma: mus no tisk of 
being caught straggling, or without his bog- 
kage, belated, or at the morey of andden 
storms He murches with his zereba ready 
mune far any sudan Arab on rush, his laager 
for 4ulu surpriws, In Afghanistan yon shall 
always find hia anngum with hin, in Barina 















py woilsen throws 

























































hia stor Lalved, the forethought of this 
cornpendious little beast, with ils industrious 


ambitions, is very enjoyable, 1 think. So too 
is ita integrity, Other nomada and gipsies 
ure sudden in their fittings, previpitato, eva- 
sive, and spectral, Their apparitions and 
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evanishmonta aro jerky, rigeng, bothering. 
You never, so to speak, get nearer them than 
the ashes of their just night’s camp-iire. Jt 
in quite different with the mail. Ho procosda, 
hy preforanes, in a right line, mul, nnles cir 
eummtances beyond his control shontd eony 
alliqnity, he visibly aplogives for digression 
by writing all along his path, “ This is thr 
way Ihave gone.” So conscientious ix he 
that hs camiut even hear tho snspicion of 
dodging, but puts you up all the way a con- 
tina aux eign-post, no that you cannot mis 
him: ho unwinds a bobbin as he goes to his 
Bower : sprinkles cramls ou the path to his 
cave. Follow up his d ie mick yor will 
ome upon the lirtle pilyein, either apon 
tho resul or testing in his tracks, Unies of 
ey ome Huge y thatthe ‘tdbinel baw 
But the sail seems to he 
growing, whorl by whotl, a 
So eneagh here 10 
vontompiions alti 
wards it, L find a 
sober sided person. 
lore always deride itt 
























yout deat to Hike in this 
‘Aud why should folk- 









Suen sail, ut ant yond 

F eth atid en hej mre oe le 

Bootle and wiater oem an the tek yard, 
Syringe don Bade re ol 





Tu every Language in Europo there aro 
aly ned inatructions for heating snails Whiek 
saul blue,” and apostrophising, them as friend- 
“sy orphans IL is very queer, However, 
Uere iu my garvilen they are safe enongh for 
the present. ‘The <parrows do uot understand 
thent, wind as for (he Hue bottle it isso mine 
ied in pitying itself it hus but little 
thought for its neighbunrs, 

Has it ever occurred to 
ing experionce this hile 
a blue bottle? ds it not, ax far ax tho fly 
i 1, the ened of the world, iteolf eur. 
bere hax the san gu from out 

Where too the green earth, 
Deantiful with oweng and th of Jeaty 
tives 7 Where all the inacct peoples, the 
nations uf winged folk? This blae-bottle 
has actually ontlived its year. It has soeu 
“the greater light” founder inthe snow-storm, 
ficlds and forests shrivel up in catastrophic 
frost, the air dezulate of its myriads by reason 
of bitter cold, Aud it is left along, Not 
anothor bine-bottle, so far ax it knows, in ail 
the universe! Alone, in u miserable inznor- 
tality, of decrepitude, solitarineas, and—who 
knows t—infintte chilblsins, On the night 
that the world be prerepheloved in ae 
horrors, it happened to be sleoping in a key- 
hole, and so in the general overthrow of 



























THE MONTH THAT LOOKS TWO WAYS. 
firmament was overlooked by the destroyer | 


2s he went, and here it is,as wretched as any 


of those Strullbruggs that Gulliver exw in | 


Lugguagg. 

Do you remember them? Gulliver imagined 
them to himsclf as the happiest of creatures, 
the sages of the citios, encyclopsdios in. 
cavnato, plied by their vast age and tho as- 
surance of perpetuity beyond every scuti- 
mont of uncharitableness, univ: n- 
verenced for their immeasurable wisdom and 


boloved for their mil benovoleneo. And! 


then the wrotchecness of the reality | Tooth- 
lena, deaf, blind, decayed, without’ the eense 
of taste, imbecile, dead in the eye of tho 
law, unable from the changes of languazo 
during sucecasive centuries to converse with 
their kind, even if their addled minds and 
completo loss of memory had permitted 
them to articulate, they crawled about in 
tho enclosures in which they were kept, ob- 
jocts of public odium and contempt. Will 
it como to this with the January blue. 
Dottle 2 When the Spring flies aro abroad 
in their glossy, vigorous youth, will ib le 
wStrullbruge to them % Seo how infirm it ix, 
how anlike its s olatile aud nimble kind! When 
it creeps out to vit and warm itself in the 
pateh of winter sunshine on the briek-wall, 
You may push it with your finger, and it will 
not tuko alurm. 1 muy full off in helpless 
protest on to the bench below, uml you can 
pick it up and put it back on to the brick it 
fell off What is the meaning of this apathy ? 
Perhaps it is thix—that the thing has been 
aluimed with tho stonos that misfortune 
laws flang af it, Affliction has emptiod its 
wallet at it; the phials of disaster are dry. So 
havo poots and moralists described men and 
women without number, bonumbwd and 
Neadened by the repeated blows of gricf aud 
careless in tho lethargy of dospuir. Once on 
atime when the hammer fell, sparks flew out 
in hot quick remonstranco. Unt the heurts of 
thom are chilled dead, blackened, and hard. 
It is true the thing is only an old, very old, 
Dlue-bottle, but what of tht? Lower yonr 
own standanls to its amall dimonsions, and 
in its way it is us authentic nu those Elder 
Gode whom Keuts saw lying outstretched 
in the valleys of defeat. Tas it not survived 
the shock of tho mesting years? and with 
the slend# thread of its own life bridged 
across from the past to tho future Youcan 
blow tho fly away with a breath, and yet it 
hos had experience of all the solemn epic of 
& year, sojourned with the Fi i in 
Jotunheim and survived. It has seen Kag- 
Barok, the last twilight, and is still alive . 
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Tnitsown tinyaroy, then, it invery roverond, 
this grey atom that hus lustod owt its epoch, 
‘Has it not presumptuously treapaased upon 
2 govlogical ago to which it doos not bulong? 
It isa Prelastorie relic, an old-world boast 
that has lingered into tho prescut ; the Her- 
mogeno of flics; the Nestor of bluo-hottlos, 
Sou happy new year to yon, Mastor Struld- 
brugg, and if that gont which, (if Iam not 
mistaken) makes your little juxdod*fust #0 
lumpy docs not go to your huurt, you may 
live after all—who knows t—to seo the san 
rhino on the crocuses yet, and whon the old 
muchinery inside you suddenly falls to piccos, 
ut every point simultunooualy, like Wondelt 
Hohnos’ Honderful One hess Shay, Lhopo your 
inconsilerable fragunouts may rust, as those 

a patriarch should do, in pence. 

Bat we havo tho lark with na, and tho 
robin, ond tho wren, delightful Lirds oll 
three, and onr own into the bargain, Tom 
no nightingale enthusiast. Just as tho Km- 
pren of Austria comes aver for the hunting, 
sv the diva of the feathered choir comes over 
for our May saul June, It ix too hot in 
Egypt and Valestine ; the fool rho profors it 
searce there. So shy comes to Kugland 
to take advantage of our cool, doop-ahaded 
hollies for her nesting, and of our exqui 
site English sminer. As svon an hor brood 
is on tho wing she flies away with thon 
back ty the Kast and the South, and-— 
who can tell? -perliye she telly them aa 
she goes how perfidiows Albion i4, thin Eng- 
lanl of ours which is always so glad to soe 
her, always +0 hospitable, and gives her of 
its heat. Of conrse } like to listen to tho 
nightingale. "hia bind is the erowning glory 
of an English spring, a dolightfal purublo 
and joom, Indoud, f even go ao far ax to 
think it almost sulenn that two little brown 
hitds should have such 4 charge committed 
tw them as the hatching and rouring of a whole 
nestful of nightingales, and 1 delight in tho 
dignity of tho father which prompts him to 
ccaso his singing, a4 conscioua of great respan- 
sibilities, as svon as the ogus aro pippod. To 
lighten as it were tho anxioun hours of hia 
Lrooding mato, he nits close by flooding the 
woodland with uvertlow of ong. 











“ Divine melodiona truth, 
Bilowplie mars monty 
(Of henyon and its mysterea.” 

It in a delightful bird, this sweet seques- 
terod nightingale, whether at rest, clois- 
tered “among cool and bunchéd leaves,” or 
busy singing ite heart out to the listening 
night. And yet, and yet, and yet—it only 


Eo) 


enmes after all to see our Euplich daffodils 


Mow, and goes when the petale of the roses pri 


aro falling, Sa I miss it Jess, this dainty 
niigrant, following the swallow summer from 
ite to slime, than ¥ should do, T think, 


‘The prone Tne with wee! 
au bette Lagghot ikobu 


Every one delights in it. ax a winter bird, 
Far inyself E like it host in ite pions aspert, 
the hint that with leaves and flower, doth 
cover the Eriendloss bodies af unburied men,” 
ately intrigne of it- as 
the lever of And the wien, 
What a hewitehing litthe neorset it looks, whew 
an the teatloss publicity of winter it hops about 
in the empty bushes or perches itself, wee 
‘lwarf in feathers, on the wall, Yet within 
its arnall person, #0 ition alleges, it hokls 
necromanitic potentialitics of a very serious 
kind, and on one occasion at least’ was the 
abiding-place of Beelzelnb himself. Poor 
little mite! you do not look hike it, xkipping 
in an) ont my old peasticks, and’ suddenly 
sevping in your elfin antica to till a roun- 
delay, 

And tho robin up in the modlar tre lis 
tone, He ix loud of the garden croft; but 
he tumm hin ehapely heud - how the round 
Mack eye glistens— and waits iif the wren 
has finished, ani then gives a ptave of his 
own. What a gentleman he is, this robin of 
ound, alwayn clegant, always self possessed. 
You can nover seo without reipectiug hin, 

every gostnre is in good taste, and 
Tonsicians nay hiv wong is emenlarly correct. 
Most panctilions ae to his honour, he is 
ray to draw his aword ot the first hint of 
inault, and when with his equals, hix hand ie 
Sb potually clapped to hin side, a veritable 
ittia fire-eater among his peors,uttacking with 
the light-hearted daub, and purening with the 
gallant rocklossnoss of a Cavalier, And yet, 
when the ctiquette of rohinhood iv not in- 
fringed, he is a delightfully well-bred little 
Peron, coming into your presenco with an 
wnasuuining, relf-respectiul independence 
that ie very engaging, and leaving, when 
he bes said’ what he hae 10 say, with the 
same case of bearing, the same unaffected 
oie ai Thorough 

low different is our sparrow ! Th a 
British tov, but not of tho Elizaluthan gal- 
lant or the Royaliat ty For the sparrow 
isa ballet hewded, ophitonatod, sclf assertive 
Briton of tho “average” kind, and d 
modern; given, too, to grumbling in 
weathers, living (1 i 
his kind) in the foremort city of the world, » 
fieoman of i, and avading himself, with an 
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judgment, of all contemporary 
telegraph-poles und wires 
might have been put up for his cunsenienco, 
the vast domes of our railway stations erected 
to euit his taster, the ommiburey sul tram. 
ears min for his special canvenie in loco. 
inotion, for he routs on ot wines, nests in 
the vatlted roofs of our cationy travels on 
all public conveyances. And this assnmption 
of bis rights has endesed the emall own 
Tisd—deploratly grubs, thonh he often 
to the [tritish public. He wleed, 1 
institution, and a anpporter of the Dhitish 
duns too—net in the way that (he dion and 
unicwn may he, Int in this, that he follow, 
our armies inte every tickl, Whercver our 
comjuering campy aro pitched, there the apur. 
row takes possession of foicign sol, He 
flies with our battulions, a» the engles did 
with the Legions, and perched on our flag- 
stats, chirps his satisfaction ma dullfed, 
matteryffact sort of way that is strongly 
national, Zululand now knows him, and he 
ay familiar in the Sondan; he iv at homo 
ainong the mulbuties in the Candia lazaar 
saul out on the peachslotted plums befare 
Cabal Nor ia it only the conmissariat, 
Waggous of war Qt he folluw., for he gous 
altoad, a symbol of civihsation and the 
commercial comynests of peace, Followins 
“the cours of Empira westward,” the 
British sparrow hax invarled America. Five 
years agu it had spread as far ay Omaha, 
on the skirt of the grut prairies, and, sail i 
round the Horn in our merchant vessels, had 
occupied San Franeiwo on the Pucific, and 
spread castwant to Salt Lake City, T looked. 
out for it in any travels, and nade notes of 
it, and I found then that there was a stripe 
some thousand miles wide, running north 
and south, whieh tho sparrow had not 
creed. Bat by this time he is probably 
over it, pecking his food in Cheyenne, and 
travelling by the Union Pacific ‘across the 
levels of tho Platte, An cacellent little fowl, 
and a handy, in his own way genial, and in 
every way strongly Britich. Albeit’ Luther 
hated sparrows, The “ Helnews,” said he, 
“exiled them techirp, and they should be 
“airimpes bat ot herain England. Tn the 
3 but not here in . Intl 

wonth of January, with his brave little feet 
planted so Arlyn the crust of “snow, his 
plucky littlo head ruffled by the keen snow- 
wiud, the chirp still so full of heart, ho iss 
lovable bird. He is waiting for his small 
duce of crumb; let him have them. By- 
and-by the frost will be and the wind 
the Yee-be- 





extraontinary 
vi 

































blow warm and sweet 
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Jeagnered limes, and there will be birds in tomplod city in the Kast, and all up and down 
every bough. tho atrect, sereened from the sun, January 
For Jununry looks forward to tho month though it be, sit tho artificers in braas plying 
of daffodils anil groon-tipped hedgerowe. hammer and’ chisel, engraving the glittering 

Ant looking” backwards, my momory lotaha with processionary monkoys, ke, 
flies to those days in India, where the Now and fioreoly whizkored tiger. And the chink- 
‘Year finds us living under a blue sky, with chink-chink of the ongraving noodles upon 
the yanlens at their brightest, and in the the sharply-resonant metal fills the air fur 2 
morning jast that touch of sharpness which milo ronuil with a myrind cigada-pointe of 
tempts us northern folk out into the air, sound that thrill on the ear with a rfythmic 
and which shrivele up our Aryan brother, pulsation—s perprtaal calenovof little innect- 
making his limbs sliver under the many- notes, as unlike tho voice uf surious human 
fulded blanket in which he creeps abont tone as well can be. Just sueh sounda dy 
hin duties, and his teeth chatter as he sits the belated travollens in fairy-buoks hear 
by tho stream, plying his neem-twig tooth-| when they find them-clves on tho hillocks 
brush with “a face on him,” as tho Ameri-| where the yuomes have their amithics, and 
caus nay, like the mgged edge of despair. the fairies’ anvils ring 10 tho strokes of ulin 
Am from the mad beyynd the wall, where hammers. 
some villager hay taken ont her pots and pax — Tooking hack! Whata far-off city it seomn 
fo the travelling metticine-man, tho tink-a- that Nenares whieh 1 know so well, lying 
tink-tink on the metal reaches my ear. toalay —New Year'a Day—atecpod in cloar 

And muldenly there grows up hefore the sunlight, ant the water-earriar orying down 
mind tho epul-shaded walls of » many-j tho street, selling to thirty folk av ho goes, 
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W HITTIER, tho Now England poet, 

born December 17th, TUT, in tnow 
entering upon his eighticth year. Probably 
no living man in tho United States has moro 
of tho ulmirition, love, and reverence of 
hia countrymen. [Jo has fortunately illus 





abstemious and self-controllod of mon, bis 
verse often oxhibita many glowing traits that 
remind us of tho brilliant and passion 
Diindod Borns; bronght up far from tho 
contre of acwilemic intinence, he has become 
a membor of that higher circlo of groat 
minis for whom worldly honours and scho- 


truted an agreement of many paradoxes, Duns 
With a fini] physical constitution, and with | lastic titles aro uscloss and belittling. 
Hifelony ailments, he has attained to yreut! A fow paragraphs will be cnough for tho 
uge: with the scantiest outtit of early edu- his of his life, Ho was the oldest on 
cation ho has becomo a well-read man and and second of four children bora to 4 
skilful ond influential writer; rearod among (Quaker family in HavorhilJ, on tho beautifal 
farmers in a lonely neighbourhood, ho hail Merrimac River in north-castorn !Massachu- 
from the beginning the simple und distin- nett. Tho hows, which is still standing, 
guished manners which belong to the highest was built about the timo that William and 
society ; a chivalrous admirer of women, ho Mary came to tho throne of thovo ivlands, 
hus remained unmarried; without inherited and its rolid ouken frame may last for cou- 
wealth, he haa maintained tho extato of a turies yet. Some of tho small windows have 
gentleman; a devotes to the principles of the wamo sushes through which, a handred, 
peace, he has been most active inthe move- aud fifty yours ago, tho pool's ancestors 
ment which led to the great Civil War ;! looked out upon the Indians prowling iu the 
‘once the unaparing denunciator of the ortho- | neighbourhoud, who phindered, burned, and 
dox ¢ and tho great political leaders’ murdered at will, mt who nover once mo- 
for eubsemvicnce to slavery, be bes lived to lested tho Quakers who had shown thom 
win their reapect and hi 0; a member of kindness, . * 

& sect whieh has lightly the ‘His father was stern in manner, but kind 
and has pat ‘ani song under ban, he and just; his mother was generous, loving, and, 
has lived in an i world of beauty and patient. Tho world, for thie lively im- 
melody, and shown himself tho most truly pressionable boy, consisted of the lonoly farm, 
‘*pontapcous aud inspired of poets ; the most | the district school, which was kept in » poop 
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wooden building for six months in the year, 
and the Quaker mecting-house in Amesbury, 
eight miles distant, to which the family went 
evory First-day. Rorides the Bible, there 
wore scarcely «dozen hooks in the house— 
for nmong the Quakers literature was devoted 
solely to religion, and music, whother of 
voieo or instrument, was never heard—ex- 
pty indeed, the songs of bobolinks, robins, 
and cat-binls, which were not amenable to 
discipline. 
Ono day, when he was about fiftecn, there 
lar, an offhand shyzmer ww) a, 
» Who made use of his talents in 
showing off his wares, THe aang some of the 
wong of Burns, and the boy, fur the flrnt 
time in his life, knew the delight of music 
Married ty (he nweelest songs ever written. 
‘An unimugined sense of beauty aud melody 
was auddonly developed in iw heart and 
Drain, His emotion was overpowering, a» 
on the wings of rong hin soul floated al 
his native valley. The polar hud done his 
eppointed work in awakening the fecling of 
poetry in tho sonl of Whitticr. 
Thenceforth the boy lived a dual life ; the 
marmur of music was in his ears, and the 














cadences of verw to form in hia 
tooming brain, Tho sights mul awunds of 
the farm became rhythmical : the #leigh-hells 


ulong the road in wintor, tho ring of whet- 
stones upon the acythes, the sweep of the 
mowers through the grass, the brook tinkling 
aver tho little exacades, the plaintive enlls of 
whippoor wills at night, the Imm of tho 
spinning-wheels, the rearing of the fires in 
ho great chimney, and the wild anthem of 
the winds in th ighbouri: F woods, Then 
the visible universe borame alive with mean- 
ing and analogy, and nature iu all its forms 
fifod hfin witha eager and passionate joy. 
About the same time the prosent from his 
achoolmuster of Burnn's pooms completed his 
happinem and determined hiv career, 

In his pooms thore are pictures of his lifo 
and axperirnce which scarcely noed interpre- 
tation. In the “Barefoot Rey " may be seen 
the image of his uwn youth and the joys af 
his rural life under the guidance of his light- 
hearted uncle Moses. In “Snow Bound,” 
the trucat und best picture of life on a New 
Englowl farm ever written, is a vivid re- 
presentution of the poct’s family—a serics 
of “Flemish pictures,” a8 he calla them, 








which may fairly bo ‘put by the side of 
Paros immortal “ Cottar'a Suturday 
ight. 


aftor. his introduction to the 
poetry his versea began to 


ew wool a 


© prep 
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appear in the country newspapera. It 
be  fupponed they were love-songs, but 
biblical education and the discipline of 
Friends held his fancy in awe. His first 
productions were scenes in blank verse from 
Scripture, full of fire, but naturally without 
the grace and finish which he attained later, 
The editor who printed those verses was 
William Lloyd Garrison, with whom Whit- 
tier was afterwards associated in the sublime 
movement which made the United States a 
free nation, (Garrison drove ont to reo his 
unknown contrilutor, who proved to he a 
Iefvoted youth at work ina ficd of Indian 









corn, As a result of tho visit, Whittior 
in tho foller two yeurs attended an 
aculemy at crhill, three milra distant, 


during two seesions of six inonths each ; and. 
this, with his provious slender training in 
the’ distriet school, covered. all is oppor- 
tunitics for education, With this imperfect 
he hegan lifo about one-and- 
iwenty ax an editor of a wockly paper in 
Hartford, Conn, 

At that time literature in the United 
Staten had scarecly an oxixtence, and the 
pay of writers was wretchedly small ; but he 
wrote stories, poems, and rketches in greut 
numbers, Like rome fortunate orators, who 
think while on their legs before an sudieuce, 
Whittier gained his education, his power a6 
a writer, and his of 'vorse by his 
inecasant industry in writing. In those 
carly years his publications were very un- 
merous; they ure to bo found now in 
almost ail the literary periodicals of the time, 
as well as in the country newspapers of 
Massachuectts. Dut it will not be with his 
approval that they will cver be gathered and. 
reprinted, He would say, Why does thos 
want to dig up those old 1 

‘The energy of Whittier’s lifo was devoted 
to the cause of the aleve. He was oditor of 
the Penn, Freeman, at the time (1833) when 
apro-slavery mob sacked the publishing office 
and burned the noble hall overhead, in which 
tho abolitionists wore hulding « convention. 
{fo was corresponding editor for many years 
of the Natimal Era—on anti-slavery paper 
in Washington. Jo wus also an occasional 
contributor to the Liberator, Mr, Garrison's 
paper ; but after « time he came to differ 
with bis friend upon questions of policy. But 
the friendship between Whiltior and Garrivon 
was never strained; such mon could only 
entertain sincore respect for each other ; but 

served in different camps. 
came the civil war—a fierce, tremen- 
dous, and exhausting war—but, in the lan- 
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of Canon Farrar, “a most just and 
Recessaty war,” establishing the unity of the 
republic and the principle of universal 
freedom, Whittier, a Quaker, and, of eouree, 
an advocate of pexee, was in great distros 
while the war continued. had 
that an appeal to arms might be averted. 
Ho would have beon willing, 2a probably 
many in the North would hayo eon willing, 
that the Government should pay an indem- 
nity to tho slave-owners. But his was not 
the cowardly view of war; by nature he was 
old and resolute. Lowell painted him long 
ago in nore vigorous lines ; 

“There 12 Whittler, whone swelling and yebement heart 
fSitmmdon tbe atrutt-Laeastod diab of the Guaker apt, 
‘And roves te hve man, oul oupreme aid iets 
Underncath tbo berauunn).ng wrappers of neot.” 

Thero are many references in his pocns to 
the war and to his own trying position. In 


some of them the man swems to be struggling 
with the Quaker, ¢.9.— 
"Wherever aren’ vanguard gore, 


and ar or 
Thana the place thet shontd bo mona.” 
After a woary time tho end of the war came, 
and slavery wus for ever destroyod : s momen- 
tous fxct of which the work! has not felt, and 
will nat for conturica foc, the full significance. 
‘The triumph of Whitticrwas not in thovictory 
of Northern uvor Southern-born men, not in 
downfall of tho Confederacy, but in the 
establishment of right and justice, Whon 
the proclamation of frecdom camo he guvo 
utterance to his Jong: pontup feelings in a 
poem of almost painful cnergy, fitly ontitled 
“Lane Deot” It is acry of devout gratitude 
for doliverance, in simplo unaffected lines, 
which could scareely have come from any 
other living man. Later, when the conse- 
«quences of the events began to loom up 
with the of mountains in the dis- 
tance, he wrote “My Triumph.” He had 
a right to exult. For over thirty years he 
had dovoted his lifo und strength to the 
canes, had voluntarily renouneod fame, had 
chosen yoverty, and denied himsclf the plea- 
sures which man hold dear in this life, and 
how hie Samer had orate ‘This poem seema 
0 me singularly pathetic in ite simplicity 
and power, It ia torse to baldness. The 
poet is not thinking of melody or of fine 
phrases ; his words come as if uttered in the 
presence of God. 


Tia air of ben bow oars; 
Sea 
Fern poses harsant Be, 
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Bing, belle ia umreared 
Eeoee ea 
iaccorne ee 


In a brief sketch like this it is not possible 
to dwell upon the simple incidents of the 
port's life. 
He was ono of tho original and highly 
valued contributors to the Atlantic Monthly, 
and many of his hest ao to be found 
initspagea. Tho establishmont of thé maga- 
zine, the fist of a high literury character to 
defend the principles of universal freedom, 
gavo him great delight, 
Some of his early poeina, much as Mi 
Megone,” and, poriars, “The Bridal of Pon- 
na )” remind one of Scott; but that influ- 
ence paused away, and thors was dovoloped 

‘rom his character and experionco a manner 
of thought and expression entirely hia own, 
His poems are pervauled by tho high ronra of 
duty and the spirit of primitive Christianity, 
in which ho was roared. They aro in tho 
dlomain of poetty what he aw bron in the 
world of mat. T! he parsionute impulyes which 
inspired so many of the songs of Burna, and 
much of the verae of Byron, 
Drouthed in & Hine of ‘hi, Hin blood was 
naturally fiery, and hia fuclings intense ; but 
a anire pelf-contro? has directed him. 

Tia ha» been equally stoudfast in abatain- 
ing from wino, For him, “ wine is a mockgr, 
strong drink a raging.” Shicldod ao by ee 
ciple and by discipline from tho frailticw and 
‘exevascs thut havo ruined ao inuny generous 
men, but alive with the glow of love fur the 
beautiful in Immunity, in nature, auc in art, 
ho hus presented a combination of traits 
seldom united in one perion. If one could 
imagine the purity und honoar of a knight, 
tho boldness of an inspired prophet, the single- 
hoarted zoal of an apostle, an artist’ dorp 
joy in the world of nature, the pitying hoart 
of a woman, and a poot’s power to fuse all 
these qualitios without eatinguishing humour 
and naturalness--in sacha blending one 
would realise the soul of Whittier. 

Knowing his character and powers, tho 
sconery and legends of his native valley, and 
tho history of tho cause for which he tuiled, 
it is easy to classify and undorstand hia 
poems. He never crossed tho occan, and 
travelled but little outuf New England ; and 


ion is not oxtensive. 
er, from its zourean 
near the White Mountains to the soa; tho 
and forests hauntod by Indian legends ; 
the villages full of traditions of the trials 
witches and the persecution of Quakers, 









vo novor been 


a2 


Considered on landscape, few places in the 
New World are more beautiful than those 
Whittier has described. As xpecimens of 
his obeersation and art in acenery, readers 
anay look at “The Last Walk in Antumn,” 
* Summer by the Lake side,” “Melvin 
Stroau," “Our River,” and. others; ane ean 
hurlly go amis, ay there are few poems 
whieh do net contain sume strokes that lstify 
tu hiv qhich eyo and eure hund, Here ate a 
fow passaues, 















rarer Me bs 
Ther oat the ht 
Leer tes aul la alley banal 
De eae Tous shea wate a 





ing woods, 
you Blling Boots, 
ne 





Tose of dawa 
Heto ate two stanzay from * The Pine 

‘Freo” (the ancient emblem in the flag of 

Massachusetts), written daring the war with 

Monico, 146 .— 

‘Tate on ‘the stately emldem on the Bry State's roasted 
Une neatheru wunds the Piat ‘Tree on oar hmnna's tat 


“erent te 
‘none of mae hu eat im coupest with then Jibs round the 








‘Bineagada fe ewe wat freedom '—Het Uv Dattlesm array — 
‘What dhe tathere did of old thine we thar suc imest do to 


“Whats She mas for Srwhaults? Where's the voice to 
\wheqes hand to light op bontive tom her mountain to 
Bev hey Pere alae no longer? Gite she dumbin her 
as the none to bewk the siboce t Tlas she none to do 

aac gain 


O amr ead fox cae cute) worthy test up bee rated 
Salada Sete Oe Bw toe fa iat Manas bated 


Religions readers will, I believe, consider 
his exprossiona of faith and trust in God a5 
the trucet evidence of his inapiration. 
preatho a fervent piety and in a tone Wl 
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noue but e poet and a belivver could have 
conceived. 
“Trae aio meb ee pan 
Anrntranc {over lose beast 
‘Thsouph the abuarp dussplin uf pas, 
+ Forever from the Hand that tuber 
“pe WeamauR frown ws otbera fall» 


And, som or lite, oor Father makes 
‘Ais perfict rreumpens tv all ‘ 


* Wherever thenagh the apr tise 
Th altars of wilt 


‘Where lave it haa crpene 1 ves to, 
man bivedly ted 









heme wendy amipals 1 Ton 
wate uf Sur w ule, 
fiend, comforters tail aawand «cr, 

‘The deroal span ot tho Land” 

As affording a teat for sume remarks on 
Whittier » nn man, and on his place among 
New England poets, I quote a passage from 
a_reeent number of tho Jtewe des Dene 
Mandes:— 


 Fastidioos ps oplo of the pees nt day, accustomncd 
to works whout inly defect! murs times ia eace one 
cloverness, accuse Whittier of 100 great facibity, of 
eh ee AQuaker pinfied upon a New 
farinty is eacusablo dor letting some bull 
abymos pues, Ont thy truss uf hasty werk tm his 
(amo mew sunicscd an ch atroy mg tho out ervigm chiar 
of exvour and spontaneity... Whit will novor 
grow old is the tivasun of lus hillads, idyls, ond 
stones in vers = The idyis ot Lungictlow and thos 
‘Of Lowell nio justly admired: but thore de thin di- 
ference botween thy m and those of Whittier, that in 
‘the formar th post extdently Jooka down from an 
ctiormous intelict tual and sucial heyght upon the 
eons and things which he puts wpon the stage, Wart 
tier, on the contrary, is of tho samo kind as his 
bumble heres. He bas remained a peasunt, rooted 
to the sail, hike 2 roadside fern. Not a ahadow cf 
rikttintumn:, If he bas nut the breadth of Bryant, 
the penetration of Emernm, be bas something more 
it Reh ho teal of tho nap uv Em a open 
Dook, addresws bis wo insignificant 
ua well as to the learnod.” 


In the first place there are no “peasants” 
in Maseachusetts, and never have beep. Not 
only is there equality before the law, but 
every independent farmer, like Whittior's 
father, is and has been the equal of any in 
the township. For all their mild ways, 
the Quakers were particularly independent. 
Whittier grew up erect and trabent, straight 
asa sapling, and, so far from being “ to 
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the soil,” he early abandoned the furm and all 
manual labour, and from the age of about 
twenty-two devoted himsclf to a literary 
career. Hin ancestors, furthermore, were 
fellow-townamen of the ancostors of both 
Lowell and Longfellow, the threc poets being 
descended from familios in Old Newbury. 
Tho ancestors of all three were honest, God- 
fearing mon; but thore was no splemlour 
of bith or breeding in Old Nowbury, and no 
talk until late years of @ Brohminwal class 
in Massachuretta, 
Lowell and Long- 
fellow aro distin- 
guished for learn- 
ing as well as for 
yenius; they hal 
every | advantage, 
and made the beet 
uso of their time. 
In their verse and 
prose ure evidences 
of their reading and 
travel, But it isa 
truiam to state that 
no training what- 
ever would have 
made them ports 
withont native 
genina, and the ex- 
ample of Whittier 
hus shown that a 
genius may blow 
fot as a poct, even 
outside of the uni: 
versity hot hose, 
Thin “is not the 
time to speak of 
Telativo ~ intelloc- 
taal height,” but 
the talk of “social” 
inferiority ia uon- 
sense. And though 
Whittier hat no 
college training, he 
is not “to he ex 
cusod fur having 
let pase some bad 
rhymes.” Heiawell cnough instructed to know 
when he violates the rules of agsonance and of 
prosody. He dors know, and ho deplores his 
shorteggainga, And they did not arise from 
; they are the effect of hin veho- 
ment temper, of the rush aul fervour of his 
ideas, of the impossibility of halting to refine 
and potter when the flood of inspiration is 
upon him. No man has finer natural car; 
tor melody, and few poets have given more 
delight "specimens of it— witnew his | 
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“Procm,” which flows like the moat liquid 
of Spenser's stanzas. But every one soca 
that he sometimes leaves a limping line or 
an inuporfect thymo, oapecially whon ho has 
brought out his thought rtrongly. Ono 
thinks of Burns's homely expression— 


© Whene'et my muse dove o9 mo. 
Tyingle at hee” 


Perhaps the very temperament that gavo him 
his dazzling conceptions made hir8 averse to 
the tedious labour of revision. 

Once moro as 
to the aup, 
“peasant.” OF alt 
men in our timo 
Whittier is romark- 
able for loftiness of 
oul. "Thin ix o chin 
tinguishing fonture 
of his verte, and it 
ix this which has 
wl him whove 

makers of 
merely pretty pax- 
toraly, and “above 
the singing gludia- 
tors and eymbal- 
clashers of tho ro- 
form, For he in nat 
chiefly n poet of tho 
common people, ¢n- 
cept thal he door 
nol repel them by 
foreign phiasux nor 
bewililer them with 
nictaphysin, Ex. 
copting his anti- 
slavery lyrica, hiv 
vorne, like al} high 

products of mind, 
demania thought 
and  nttention, 
There hos not been 
a» yeta poot of the 
common poople in 
the United Btates. 

Still avoiding 
comparivons an far 
a possihle—which are ungrucioun in tho Tife- 
time of any of the pouts under consideration— 
it may be said that the chiof difference botwoon 
Whittiot on the one land and Longtellow 
and Lowell on the other arises from the fact 
that the latter have been cloistorod scholars, 
while our Quaker has beon in the thick of 
the greatest moral contest which tho world 
has seen since Luther's time. Both of the 
scholara were heart and soul in the anti- 
slavery movement ; and Lowell, wo all kaow, 
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is immortal in the Yankeo sutiro which 
blasts] tho sup 1s of sluvery in the 
North as well an in tho South ; but Whittier 
alone renounce] all to beoume the apostle 
and bard of the cause, lis devotion coat 
him dear in honour, fame, wealth, aud home 
dolighta; it cont him much also in the ab 
sorplion of time and energy, which, if 
applied to aturly atl to verse in hin fresh ‘and 
Durdding years, might have anrprixingly 
changed the relative rank and popmlarity of 
du chief American poots; for while others 
may Ix mors philosophic, profonud, and cul 
tured, noone fu yet appeared in the United 
Stator (of whom the public ux know. 
ledge) whose native pootical gonins exceeds 
Whittier’s, 
The description of Whitticr, in the artide 
fiom the Jterue des Dens Moudes, raukles 
the mind of any oue whe has known him 
aa an unworthy contumoly, a personal wrong. 



















Nin nature in delicacy itself; his tuste ix ax 
rofined, his perception as tra, hin self reapect, 
us perfect, bis yg y aa commanding as if he 


had hoon ‘horn in the purple,” 
With all this, he hat characteristic human 
traita, THe has a keen nense of humonr, 
shown in tho mobile lives of his mouth and 
iu his xparkling eyes, In ondivary conver 
aulion his soft mud imgranumatical thee and 
thon are very fuseinating; and when (in 
carlior Aap ») he related a comical story, the 
gravity of phrase mud it convaleing. 
Whittior is tall and rathor xparo, and in 
carly manhool and middle age was singularly 
handaono, far more wo than hin engraved 
pictures lead one tu expeet, In the ongray- 
Ing ix acen the nobly dome of his head. -the 
racotit] wwell of the temples and the ideal 
fulness of the erown— hut no art could repre. 
wont the depth of his eyes, their softaess in 
repons, or theit flashes when lie was aronsel. 
‘His complexion is quite durk, but the shin as 
well as the foatures havo the delicacy which 
marks a fino organisation; tho whale visige 
shows refinement, especially when ene ab- 
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oT sae that sometimes 
ploya about his lipe. He in often silont, 
Od generally reserved, since ago las made 
him somewhat deaf, Lut he waa never timid 
or self-conscious. 

Tho distinctive dress of the Friands appears 
to have heen modified of lato yours, The 
ancient broaddirims huve become obsulete. 
Whittier's costuine is plain, but neat and 
Tooumtin: ; the eolour deep brown or black, 
the velvet coat collar in lupe meh like 
those worn by curgynen in this eumutry. 

Whittie it y was “canny "as 
a Sect, und in eomeanence there have been 
few tines in his life to pique the curiosity 
of the levers of au. Alter the dyplorable 
sattalal that followed the publication of the 
Totters of Carlyle he burie t the great part of 
his corresnmilence ; sant he hi 
assiduous letter-writer. In fi 
by correapondonce that he carried on the 
woik of tho political antidavery party for 
the many years in which he gave to it his 
servic, And this period and thik serviee 
will ho with great Nit ulty ret in Fight by 
any Suture biographer, He lad not the gift of 
speech, and never appa un the platform, 

His relations with the Ieading authons ot 
the country have always been pleasant, anil 
he has heen visited hy multitudes of admirers, 
from all over the world. He is content te 
live in very simple stylo at his home in 
Ameshary, wid preses good portion of exch: 
your with rolatives in Danvera, not far dix 
tant. He generally makes a visit ty Boston 
each winter, Having been almost an invalid 
al his life, ho has shunued dimers ant other 
axsomblicn, and from his native reserve he 
has avoided all publicity and displuy, But 
his qualities haye long been known, and no 
an ivi, probably, has such troops of 
friends. A’ genial temper, a striking pro- 
sence, a soul without spot or daw, a life of 
sclf-devotion, 2 record of toil in well-doing, 
averene old age, ay uufaltering faith, these 
alt belong to duhn Greenleaf Whittier. 


serves the half-pat 
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ON BROADLAW. 
Be rm EDITOR. 
duvet merainioe™ 


A BURST of glorious Auguat weuther, 

‘The moorland that I love so well, 
Ridge on ridge—a wea of heather, 
Rolling up tho mountain-swell. 


Oh joy to leave the awellering masse, 
Mammon-iriven on grimy street, 

For streams that glide thro’ nibbled grasses, 
For cushat’s crvon and pastoral bleat! 


© Brroediaw ia to, ranialand of 
is ws tain Pevblombire, ams the epper reaches ofthe Teed, oni isthe highest mowntatn oa the 
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See! far down on level meadow 
Flow green the depth of rushy hay ! 
Sool shadow softly chasing shadow 
O'er all the breadth of hill and brae 


Summor clouds above us hover, 
Floating from tho Western Sea, 

Scroam of whaup and plaint of plover 
Make our moorland minstrolay. 


Plunge through golden-instod beather, 
Breast the currio grey and brown, 

Mouut whore bent aud moss together 
Lio bare upon our monarch’s crown | 


Ha! thore's Manor, Mogeat, Tala, 
Swoct St, Mary’s silver gleam, 

ills that look on Ettrick, Gala, 
Molroao fair, and Yurrow stroam ; 


Skone Loch, opon to tho heaven, 
Lios jowelling hor heathy bed, 
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Deop-throated Gameshopo, lightning-riven, 
‘Raven Craig and Hart Fel! Hoad. 


Bonoath ux Tireed, old masie singing, 
Ulurries from her grasay ‘Well,’ 
Thore Clyde, her merry waters bringing, 
*Dwixt Tinto-Top and Cnitor Full, 
. 


Thore's not a burn or streaming “ water” 
Bat murmurs some historic tale ; 

Old song and ancient InWad sentter 
‘A pensivo charm on overy dalo, 


The spirit of groat «lays departed 

Lives on ‘Hope,’ and ‘Sbat,’ and ‘Gta 
Tomes of the hutovs mighty-heartod, 

‘The mon who nade our Soottixb mer. 





‘Then drink tho deanght of Froodom blowing 
From heights that Freedom's bitte saw, 

Aud hie you ghully homewands, knowing 
You've hud a day on high Broullaw 
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Br ARCIUIBALD GEIKIE, FRB, 
‘Drnxcron-Grxrnan or rae Cxoxoorcan Avaver ov tne Unirtn Krxanow. 


YIRST PAPER, 


A Mona the phenomena of nature that 
vividly impress the imagination of man- 
kind none loave no -) 6 and abitting an 
influenco as Earthquakes anit Volcanoes. To 
other manifestations of natu energics wo 
Taay bocome more or loss accustomed, till Wy 
degrees they loso their power ovor us. 

great storm, for instance, brings before us 
the might of the commotions which from 
time to time ariso in tho atmosphero and 
‘trace out for themeelves a path of destruc- 


though we cannot Imt. recogniso ite potency, 
secure in the shelter of our well-built houscy, 
‘Wo watch the raga of tho storm, even 
with a cdttain dogres of pleasure. Again, a 
Gale at sca is witnessed the land, not 
indeed without 9 sense of awe, but yet with- 


after another, to burst against a rocky conat- 
ling, the thundor of ench suecowive billow 
and the hoarso ratile of tho shingle «raged 
hack yw tho recoiling wave, tho th ing cuta- 
ucts of seawater that sour back again into 
tho angry surf, and tho yeasty foam torn off 
by the wind and blown in fragments away 
inland? Evon thoughts of sympathy for 
those at sca hanily lesion tho kind of painfut 
ploasure with which tho oxhibition of auch 
stupondous power is behold. 
tin an oarthyuake tho senso of por 
sonal safoty gets a rudo shock or vaniuher 
altogether. The solid carth on which we 
havo passed our lives, and to which wo havo 
instinctively trusted ax an immovable foun- 
dation, suddenly trembles ond sways under 
bic pr ipapmar ie teogt ore 
longed rumble, or & rosr seems 
to tine out of the on And then amid 
the crash of falling buil come the shri 
and wails of the terrified inhabitants. Ina 


few moments, and utterly without 
8 whole city may be isid in ruins, th 
of its tion may he desd or dying, and 
thousanda more may be rendered homelors 
and destitute, No recurrence of the cala- 
mity can diminish its imprensivenesn, We 
may hocome inured tu rout visitutions, but 
those who live in eurthqaake-shaken coun- 
trios wasure us that, after 2 really destruc- 
tive whock hax once Leen expericnoed, it is 
impowible to grow indifferent to earthquakes. 
There ix always tho torriblo uncortainty as 
to what is gning to happen. The convaision 
May past away with nu serious offects on 
life or property, und in a few hours men 
may bo seen going about their ordinary 
avotstions, a4 if nothmg hod happened, Bnt 
the firat shock may be only the forerunner 
of « moro violent one that will bring death 
and dextraction in ita train. 

No wonder then that natural evouls of 
auch a momentous kind should have graven 
their mark dooply on tho human imagiua- 
tion, Among the ancient mythologies, for 
example, it ix not difficult to trace the ideay 
that Iuve boon suggested by these under- 
ground gommotions of (he earth. The stories 
af tho ware of tho ‘Titunk and gods inw 
with little honitation ho referred for their 
origin to tho oarthquakos and volcanic erup 
tions that huvofrom timo immemorial affected 
tho baxin of tho Mediterrancan. Tho rum 
Dlings leard under tho voleanoes of that 
region were not unnatumilly looked upon as 
the groans of thoso colosal beings whom tho 
wrath of Zeus had overwhelmed and buried 
ander burning mounteine; and tho carth- 

wuaker, exporienced moro partirularly around 
the voleamic oontren, were reganled un tho 
struggles of theno samo boings ax they trivd 
to turn themselves on their bed of pain. Tt 
is curions to trace a somewhat hey lar bolivf 
among totally difforont pouples and in remote 

wuarters of the globe. "Tho old Norsemen, 
jor oxample, whon thoy felt an earthquake 
pictured to thomaolvea the evil epirit Loki 
chained up below and strugg! id to regain 
his freedom. ont Sapan ‘Y bring se 
country so conatan| on by earthqual 
havo fabled that. the convulsion come from. 
the movements of a largo whale that is creep- 
ing underground. There seems no reason 
to doubt that the froquent recurrence of 
juakes has ministered to the perpetua- 
tion of superstition. Mr. Buckle drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the most suporstitious 
nations of Europe dwell in those tracts which 
are most Ecoquentty und violently shaken 
With earthy ‘Other and more potent 
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causes may have been at work, but the terror 

caused by the suddenness and destructive- 

ness of these calamities can hardly fail to 

have hed a notable influence on national 

temperament and charactor. 
he 


In Christian 
ations have boon taker as 








differont countricn and at different times have 
Decn ainglod ont us specially meriting such 
prominent marka of disspproval ‘Thus in 
the north-cast of Scotland, « smart shock of 
earthquake which vcourred in 1608 was 
believed to have heen chiefly caused by tho 
Sanday ralmon fishing in the river Doe, 
Rather more than a century later poople in 
New England wet 0 rakenod by the 
awful providence in the earthquake, that the 
women gensrally Inid axite their hoop-potti- 
cuat.” 

From the carlicst beginning of human his- 
tory down to the present day, probably every 
region on the earth's surface has Teen ut 
some timo or other affected by carthquakes. 
Bat of by far the largest number of these 
shork no record remains. Only those which 
have produced wide spread calamity to man 
kind were in oldew times thought worthy of 
anention. The pages of human history have 
in recent year been diligently ransacked for 
accounts of earthquakes, and catalogues of 
thowe events have been prepared. Up tv the 
Year 1850 betweon aix and seven thousand 
earthquakes had beon noticod by man as 
having occurred since he waa ablo to leave a 
reeont of such phenomena, But between 
the yours 187) and 1857 no fower than four 
thotsaud six hundred and twenty were ob- 
served, or on un average noarly two a day. 
It iy not for moment to be supposed that 
during thew seven years there waa a sudden 
outhurat of earthquake energy, The num- 
ber of shocks now recorded im each year ia 
vastly larger than formerly, hocause only in 
modern times have natural phenomena 
generally ohaerved and recorded, and meana 
of comnmunication have been established for 
the transmission of news from each country 
to the rest of the globe. All that can be 
Iegitin inferred from the crowded pages 

0 
period 








juake registers for the modern 
iod ia, that observore are now qaultiplied 
all over the earth, and that instead of merely 
the catastrophes being recorded, no per- 
cel tremor can affect any wide me 


inhabited by man without being re 
and chroniciod. 

But while it cannot be affirmed that, on 
the whole, earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
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tions are now more frequent or more violent 
than in earlicr centuries of human exper 
ence, there does seem aome foundation for 
the Delief that during tho last few years at 
feast 9. temporary inereaso bas occurred in 
the eubterranean activity of the planet as 
compared, for instance, with the previous de- 
calle, No large region of the earth's surface 
svems to have entirely escaped. All over 
Europe, from the far Hebriles to tho Le 
dunt, district after district and conntry after 
country has been shaken, for the most part 
indeotl gently, but sometimes with violence 
enough to destroy much lifo and property. 
The calamities of Agram, Ischia, Southern 
Spain, and Greece, are fresh in the recollec- 
tion of mowspaper reader — From other 
regions of the Old as well ax from the New 
World, tidings of similar catastrophes have 
reached ux with atartling frequeury, Hanlly 
had tho news of the Greek earthquake of 
ast summer arrived, when the telegraph an- 
nounced tho destruction of Charlestown and 
tho concussion of a large part of the castern 
States of the American Union, The earth- 
uae of Southern Spain were sueceedul by 

@ vuleanic outbreak in tho luke district of 
Now Zealand, at the oxnet antijuxdes. Dis- 
trieta which have never been known to be 
visited by any undergronnt dinturbance, or 
which nt least havo remained unaffectod for 
inany generations, havo recently beon more 
or Joss rudely shaken. ‘Tho shurp shock felt 
two years ago in Essex served to romind us 
that earthquakes havo from time to time 
taised wido-apread alarm even in this country, 

It might ho supposed that regunding a 
natural phenomenon of such frequent oceur- 
Tenee and so momentous in its effecta, mnch 
would lo known, Yet in the whole range 
Of xciontifie inquiry it would be dificult to 
noloct a subjoet about tho origin of which wo 
know so little, The shock comes so unex- 
pectedly and yoos so awiftly, that even were 
one's nerves ateady cnongh for effective ab- 
servation, only « minute of two are available 
for taking note of its passage. Most of the 
knowledge of earthquakes is derived from a 
consideration of the effects they leave behind 
them. What wo are actually sensible of 
during an earthquake is an oscillation of the 
gtound beneath, which is felt to move for- 
ward and*backward several times in the 
course of m few seconds. The movemont 
appears to come from one quarter of the 
horizon, and to travel away to the opposite 
quarter. But the actual direction of the 
Movement avems 20 different to different 
that no great reliance can be 
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on the svidence of the senses alone. 
accurate determination of the time st 
which the sh is experionced at various 
pes it is possiblo uot only to trace tho 
line of moventent, but to ascortain upproxi- 
mately the contral area from which it pro- 
ceoded. Wuluable information is wleo ob- 
tained by a careful examination of tho rents 
malo in walla, the dirvctioneof thp chiof 
cracks being commonly transverne to that 
followod Ly the earthquake, But tho phe 
nomena are new Teing subjected to a much 
more rigid scrutiny than has proviously beon 
attempted. Delicate ralf-vegistoring insteu- 
ments havo been erected in countries Hable 
to frequent oarthquakes, By this moans & 
detuiled record. is Kept of the direction and 
intewsity of the vetious movements of the 
ground, and of the times when they occur, 
Doubtless from the accumulation of such 
evidence the probleta will he attackod with 
much wore hope of sacooks thin hus ever 
hefore been posible, 

Ju minor earthymakes tho oxvillation of 
the ground imy detach louse objects, but 
leaves bohind it little or no trace of its pas 
sage. In those of a moro violent order 
crucka are opened in tho walls of buildings. 
Among the rent ant ruined strocts of a town 
that has been overthrown by one of theve 
convulsions, whut appear at fir to bo a 
xtrange vaprice characterizes the itextruction, 
One iuilding may have heon levelled with 
the ground, while others near it aro still 
standing, Nomo walla ae split open with 

awning fismuron, and look as if @ soro 
reece would hurl their dixjointed mason to 
the earth, Others aguin have entirely oa 
coped. Yet a little further oxamination 
shows that the work of comolition has not 
Teen quite at random, It will uot infre- 
quently be found, fur instance, that walls 
running in one general direction have becn 
gtievously dumaged, while thove placed 
transvorve ty them have for tho most part 
creaped. That direction indicates the track 
of tho eartlyuake. Hence walla built st 
Tight angles to the line of muvemont aro 
moro likely to stand than thoxo parallel to 
it. illara, obeliskr, chimney stacks, and 
other isolated blocks of masonry or uf stone, 
are sometimes twisted round and left stand. 
ing in this altored position or cleo thrown to 
the dd. Detached maser of cliffs are 
likewivo loosened and prostruted, Fissures 
also are opened in the ground, and cither 
close again, swallowing up any objects stand- 
ing at their mouths, or else remain open and 
are ept to be widened afterwards into gullies 
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ly rain. Water, mw, and sand are often 
thrown out from the enuks as they clo, 
and auctimes eurions cireular pals are 
formed wlire these matorials have been 
ejected. 

Jt is astonishing how soon these and other 
Aetucetuents of the surface of a eounlry are 
oblituratel, Man rebuilds his abattered 
tencinerts, ail Natuns aids him in couceal- 
ing aut ccuevin 
Tn au tow sear, the traveller who visits the 
sone of rang destrnctive ¢ wake is sar 
pune to moet with littl: or no evidence that 
any dist bunce hat ever happened, ‘The 
firauter havo clown aygiin ; the apen chasms 
have been tapostried "with tation, and 
































louk they were parts of the original 
landwape, Tho Keara bett hy tho masaes of 





rock detuchest from the face of the clifla are 
tufted with munses and ferns, and the blocks 
that tell from them are already half-buried 
in biasiwood or wild flower, Rit oecasion 
ally pomanont und ptrihing memorials ane 
loft of an cartivquake. Alon low evasts 
{here ix sonetitues an elevation of the Jand 
to the eater wovera] feet, Bays and Jur 
Dotirs ata thereby phallowed. Tlalt tide racks 
are taivel above high watermark, Clits 
ayginist Ue baw of which the wases at highest 
tides were wont fa break, are carried back 
Unyond vec of the dea, Caverns into wheat 
tho Hreakers used to burst ace now deft high 
aoddiy. A bolvigs of what was once t 
Iewel, cveriiowed twice a day by the son, ia 
now added permanently te the dry lund, 

1, it happens here md there that ground 
ainks down below its former level, and after 


























tho varthyuake in found to be covered with 
water, 


Should this happou in the interior of 
trves amd ather objects are left 
their tops standing vut of the 
the “Sunk Country” of the 
valley, 
Lange bodies of water aro aingnlaly anei- 
tive to the pasage of aubtermmean disturb 
ances, Even where no symptom of move- 
mont has heew perveptible on tho surround. 
ing Mund, rivors and lakes have been eppre- 
cially affected. Kivers liave been known to 
wtop their flow for a time, leaving their 
channels dry, or to roll in waves hetwoun 
theie banks.” Lakes ure sometimes groatly 
agit, or they are affected by gentler o3- 
sillations markod by an ebb and tlow of thuir 
wators along shore. Tho creat Lisbon earth- 
aske of 1758 ceuned tho dooper lakes of 
tain to oscillate in thia wuy, and similar 
Movements extonded even to the great lakes 
‘at Canada. Hat the effects of move. 
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ments aro most conspicuous upon the ocean. 
Where the shock occurs under the sea, an 
enormous low swell is formed on the surface 
of the water above, and travels outwards in 
all directiom, When thia swell or wave 
reaches a Juw shoreline, the soa is seen 
rapidly to retire from the land. Thon gathor- 
inygitself into a great wall of water, sixty feet, 
or more in height, it reshes impetnously 
ashore, heuring de ou far into the ine 
jerior, Such nm preat aea-wave sometimes 
urives several hours after the swifter-moving 
varthqnake shock has already come and yono, 
and the devastation it causes, expecially in 
seaport towns, alrealy #battered by tho 
earthquake, iv not infrequently the most 
disantrous prurt of the ealamity. 

Iu trying to ascertain what earthquakes 
tally are wo have two questions by consider, 
In the first place, what is the nature of the 
motion that affects tho solid _carth? and, 
seconds, what ia itx cxuso? Now tho first 
»4 can be answered with con- 
confidence, There can be no doubt, 
that the shuek of an eathyuake fs duo to 
the pasuye uf au kind of wave through the 
mubstunice of the carth's crash It can he 
imitated artiticiully on a amall wcale, ax where 
a quantity of gunpowder or dynamite is ex- 
ploded, when o distinct pmbation or wave of 
shock is propagated outwards through tho 
ground in all directions trem the centre of 
explosion, The ernst of the earth in which 
earthquakes take their origin is composed of 
vations polit rocks, through which what are 
called elastic waves, due to sudden compres- 
sion or disturtion, reatily wululate, The 
phenomeng of earthyuakes ean be undenstood 
on thy xupposition that thoy aro produced 
ly tho transmission of such waves through 
the crust, There ix fins a sudden shock, 
and frum the contre whore this takes place, 
an clastic wave, or rather acties of waves, 
travels outwards to all pointa of thy compass, 
If the crust of the earth wero perfectly homo- 
gencous, and the shock originated at a point, 
the wavea would radiate in successive epho- 
roidal shells, becoming less and leas in volume 
us they retreated from tha contre of disturb- 
gnee. At the surfaco these waves would he 
felt as abocks, the intensity of which would 
be the same at cqual distanocs from the 
centre, hat which would gradually dic sway 
outward. Tho analogy of the rings of rip- 
Pics that diverge from a pebble thrown into 
5 pool elpe to mako clear this divergence 

evanescence of the earth-waves, Bat tho 
earth’s crust, fat from boing uniform, is ex- 
coedingly complicated, in composition 
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and im structure, It is made up of rocks 
difforing much in clasticity, and dislocated 
by innumerablo fisaures, Hones tho clastic 
waves transmitted from any contre through 
this diversified mass of rock moot with innu- 
merablo impediments totheir progress. They 
travel faster in some materials than in others. 
‘They ave constantly liable to bo reflected or 
diverted by coming nevus a fissure wall, oF 
some mass of rock of different quality. Theso 
difficulties in their path ure partly indi 

hy. the curious differences in the rapidity 
and intensity of the shocks folt at the surfaco 
as they travel outwards from their centre of 
"The rate of motion of an curthquake 
dimiuishos outwards and varies within wido 
limits, Leing somotimes only alwut one fur- 
long in a second, und sometimos us inch a 
throo miles. Tho velocity from the sumo 
focun of disturbance js sumotimes twice as 
grout in one direction as in anothor, A 
mountain muye opporos u yrent obstacle to 
the tansntission of the carth-waye, and 
vometimes oxtinguinhes it altogether. 

‘Tho question of the origin of tho impulse 
that eety tho carthquake waves in utotion ia 
one of the woxt puzding in the wholv range 
of science, Tho intetior of our globe is hid- 
den from us, Wo can only penetrate but a 
little way below the pi oven in our 
deopest mines and bering, And though 
volcanoes briny up to view some of tho mu- 
torinls that form the interior, they suggent 

















perhaps amore hiems than they 
. ro to specu 

iT causes of the changes 

avo within the varth. Bat ao 





Jong asthe xpoculutions are bused upon actual 
observation of nature, aud the inferences ure 
regarded merely as ‘inferences und not ws 
wweertained fuets, they may pave the way for 
advances in real knowledge, 

Now itis manifest thut the initia impulse 
‘of an earthquake must be due to some sudilon 
and violent origin. Varivus caused muy io 
eoncsived ax possibly producing the slinck. 
For example, when the roof of u subterrancan 
cavity ealapies,nconcaaion most be produced 
which may have the effoct of an earthynake 
at the surface. In limestone countrios, such 
‘as Carniola, the ground is honeycombed with 
grottoes and passages, and slight shocks of 
earthquake aro of frequent occurrence, due 
uo doubt to the falling-in of some of these 
underground caverns. More viclent effects 

‘arise from the collapse of large empticd 
ie reservoirs, as pothaps haa occurred at 
the extinct voleano of Ischia, Again, the 
Frocks of the crust are in a state of continuous 


strain duc to various causes, and capecially to 
the gradual contraction that arises from tho 
slow couling of ihe planet. From time to 
timo there probably come momonta when 
they can nu longer bear these struasss, and 
when consequently they snap asunder and 
readjust themsclvex ina new position of 
eyullisinn, A slight dislocution of this 
kind would undonbtedly agt in motion a 
soriea of earthquake waves that thight do- 
yastato the country far and wido, whilo a 
moro extonsivo fracture might produce such 
‘a catastrophe as mun las never yot witnessed, 
Sach sudden ruptnres of rock are not im- 
possilly tho sources of the oarthquake shocks 
fo froquently experienced in mountainous 
countries, Aloug the rauge of the Alps, for 
instance, subterranown «listurbancos ara of 
common oveurrence, varying in force from 
hanily percoptible tremora up to smart sud 
‘moro or lens dentructive shocks. That moun- 
tain chain has a long and mont interesting 
history, which takes us back to tho carly 
beginnings of the shaping of what is now tho 
European continont. Luatead af having heen 
ieod by oxo primovul uplift, tho Alps 
vo been uphoaved again und agnin, and 
during tho inturvalx of reposu their crssts 
suxl declivities have beon dowly worn down, 
ws thoy still uro to-day by frost and rain, 
springs and brooks, rivers and plavions, Yo. 
repose hus only boou comparative. That 
intense crumpling and contortion, the proofs 
of which the tourist paves at with wondor, 
along the mountain «ides that plungo down 
into tho Lake of the Four Cantons, has Joft 
the rocks below in a ntate of wirain from which 
roliof ia at intorvuls oltained by o mudden 
snap or crack, Whother or nob any local 
ebunge of lovel may bo appreciable, eithor in 
the way of clevation or subsidunce, there 
mubterranoan tremors, “growing pains” we 
might call them, must by regarded us ovi- 
donee tht the building of tho Alja in not 
yet a completed procum Aguin, along tho 
oceanic borders of tho euntinonta, curthanakex 
ate of frequent occurrence. Contincnta are 
areas that havo been gpraised ; oceans lio in 
basins that have subsided. ‘The tracts bobwoun 
these two regions of opposite movement muy: 
not improbably bc specially liable to be 
by atresson, tho sudden reliof from 

which will generate earthquakes, 

In_ yoleanic districts, earthquakes aro 
notably abundant. There can bo no doubt 
that in these localitios they generally arise 
from the explosion of intonsely hot, vapours, 
more especially of super! stoam within 
‘the volcanic reservoirs, At each violent out- 
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Durst of steam w volcano is shuken to its 
centre, and the concussion sets in motion a 
acrics of waves, that travel outward 

the solid crust of the carth, and are felt in 
all the surrounding region as an carthquake. 
It ix possible that eapliniye steam may be 
the cause of earthquake shocks, even where 
wo actual volcan 1 formed, Wo may sup- 
pow, for Jnstunve, that nea water xometinnos 
kuina accens to the highly heated interior of 
the earth. The swklen generation of steam 
aa the water past out of the epheruidal 
condition can hardly fail 4 
Aion, aud thos to start an earthquake. Or if 
a Tange maxa of steam imprismed within anne 
hented subterranoan castty he suddenly con 
dened by weoens of cold water from above, a 
violent shock will take place. 

Thos wo perceive thut various conceivable 
sources may he the origin of earthquakes. 
The phenomena ate so yaried in character 
and in distribntion that they ate almost 
cortainly not due merely to one cause. One 
of the great probleme in tho physics of the 
easth ia if porible to trace out individual 
sarthquaken to their several modes of pro- 
Anetion. The turk isa difficult thongh hy 
no hoane a hopeless one, But until some con 
widorable progres hue heen made with it, 
earthquakes munt remain one of the most 
curios and interesting jusden that can 
engage the ingetnity of scientific men, 

Closely connected with tho eauso of earth. 
quaker in the question of the depth at which 
they atart. In certain respects thia question 
ie not no difficult. of sulution, and various 
methods have been propood for answering 
it. Tho mur gunerally followed is that 
adopted by Mallet, who was the first observer 
to hring the phenomenn of earthquakes to 
rigid seiontific examination. He took note 
of the angles uf the fissures made in walls by 
tho Neapolitan earthquake of 1857, and, 
usming that these were formed at right 
angles to the path uf emergence af the earth- 
wave, he drow lincx inwards to the centre of 
disturbance, and found that these lines inter- 
sected at depths varying from rather Jess 
than three to a little more than eight geo- 
graphical miles. Other writers have repeated 
and varied Mallet’s method with varying 
reealta, In rome cases tho Gepth of origin 
haw appeared to be only about a mile and 
half, in others it may have been twenty-five 
or thirty miles, We may sy that on 
the whole the shallowest earthquakes are most 
local in extent, while those which have the 


Seopent cuigin aieeh the widest areas of the 
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One of the practical resulta to bo looked 
for from the greater attention now paid to 
earthquake phenomena, and especially from 
the erection of self-registoring instramenta 
in the more disturhed regions of the globe, 
is the forveasting of earthquakes, Even 
now it would Je practicable to send to rur- 
romuding distiets warning by telegraph that 
an eartlunake las taken place, A minute 
or two may be all ihe tine that could be 
given hefore the rapid earth-wave follows 
after the still more rapid electric current. 
Yet whore men are prepared for these 
calamities, even such a Inet warning might 
‘be of enormous importance, at Terat in saving 
life, Dut what ix especially deserving of 
investigation relates te the premonitory 
rymptoms which an earthquake may fumish 
of its approach. Various attempts have 
wen made to predict tho coring of carth- 
qnukes, Where they have been more than 
mere genes, these predictions have been 
used on such natural appoarances aa have 
Teen observe to occur before sul 
commotions~such, for example, as tho rest- 
Jossuesa of varions animals, a peculiar oppres- 
sive sultriness of the air, a sensation of 
nausea experienced by many people, altera- 
tion in the vohune and purity of springs, 
fiuctnutions in the quantity of gas omitted 
from uedengroame sourees, But what iv 
nore particularly desirable is, that the varth 
itwif should be made to give notice of its 
movementa. Whether thik will over be 
accomplishod remains to be seen. It is per- 
haps not too much to look forward to a time 
when the minuto tremors and vibrations of 
the earth's crust shall have been 80 carefully 
watched, that from their variations and 
accelerations reliable indicutions may be 
obtained for giving warning of the probable 
advent of somo more serious shaking, We 
shall never be able to loasen the suddenness 
and violence of earthquaker But if wo were 
cnabled to get even a fow momenta’ warn 
ing of their approach, if the surface of the 
globe were so carefully examined that all the 
regions moat likely to be vixited by carthquakes 
were well known, and if in such regions serupu- 
Jous care wero taken to build in such a style 
as would be Icast affected by disturbances of 
the ground, then the dangers of the earth- 
quake would ly bo reduced af far as 
tl skill and 

a 


foresight of man could devise. 

Paper some account will be 
given of the distribution of earthquakes over 
the globe, with more especial reference to 
those of the British Islands, in modern and 
‘old geological times. 
































GOLD AND SILI ER. 
JONG het father » fuld they stoe pd 
fll forked eth cou sips vellott, 
f little dainty qoliehasred wad, 
al Mtusdy saenegeas fillon 
And there tones ecru e t) ey tuo Tegan, 
(dA, thorny path for treading") 
And vowed when they were mand aud man 
The toun vhenld we @ xedding 
Thaw golden evots wire Houn and th ety 
Thvonyh waftscf frayran e tadins , 
dnd oh! they murmured, well content, 
“Dull be a golden wedding ?” 


Dev tame, * sarZhe 1) clean her were, * 
And forth he went and found kar, 

But she war grown a beauty nou, 
tad half the tows war round her 

HB ace,” sry hey * yon dent want me Mm 
Phengh tears were rye for thedding, 
Foam glad gcur eyce are 1108," says shim 
Ah, where's that gel ton wadding 

He flung aay, and ltt ker there, 
Such henrt 5 14 ten advope shedding, 

Auth gesays 0 eb, n blank desparr, 
Hes peiled the surest wedding?” 


Te sailed the was, he beat He Tron 
Tiroons se geed wears he tars red, 

And the he theraht, * Tat tittle wench 
Tvcinder of shea marrud 

J re week @ bluff old tas rolled past, 
The gabled Ligh Strat trading, 

tnd ancient gossips eroned, “At last 
Woes lke to have the wedding 1 

She'd warted for him forty years— 
The grey ther locks were threading ; 

And ome south emilee, and soos with tore, 
Beheld thas sider weddong 

2 LaNonutpon. 














TUE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
Th ame BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


1:0 those who Gust heat the apa com. 

wad, “Gere not the world, neither 
the thing of the world,” it mmat have secnicd, 
to umnberatunc and easier to aboy tes 
it dues wus, The world whieh they were 
forbidden to love was a visible one 5 ib stood 
out lwdore thet it clear outline, sharply 
ied off fom that other worhl to which 
wt Christians belonged, It was the 
wos of heathendom ; it waa tlt pagan 
society which lay all around them, with its 























example of Christ. We cannot say of any 
vbible portion of it, Thie ie all of God, and 
that altogether lies in wickedness, 

Mas the distinction, then, which the 
apostle chew between the Chureh and the 
world vani Thay this precept, 
Lave ny "no mening for ust 
Is there no workl for us which we are not to 
Jove, whose friendship must, Le for 1s enmity 
to Ged And if there Le, where is it, what 
ib it, how are we to know it when we see it, 















laws, mefitutins, heliefs, manners, castoms, ; how are we to shun it when we know it? 
all su ewentially dl from their own. — Assuredly there is onch a world, Tt wan 
It way a kingdom which they bad, all af ‘not for Christians of hig day any, but for 
thetn, at one time or another of their lives, ‘all time that St. John was speaking. It 
dolihertely forsaken in the hone of th Wao But for his own age, but for all ages to 
faptiun, when they centered inte the new come thet St, Pant spoke when he said, “Be 
kiyutom of God. “And nune whe had any not conformed to the world, but bo ye trans 
moral nese, any desie for righteousness, , formed in the renewing of your minds.” It 
could have doubled which of these two way wax uot for the disvipley only who slept 
the better wad the nobler one. The pen Jenide Him in Uis hour of agony, but for “alt 
workd of that day wit ans cffeto amd a deeay- whom His Father had yiven Iii,” that our 
ing thing, «hy ing of ils own corruption, all is Lawl said, “1 pray that thou shonldest keop 
oatlior aut healthier morality perishing, all them fiom the evil that is in the world ;” 
things baw anil fol and vile tlont ig not to them only, but to as slid Ho say, 
within it, Tt was a selfish, a profligate, a My p I give unto yun, not as the world, 
ert), a miserable, a despairing world; and ziveth give I mnto you; not for them only, 
aver dgainsl it stood the new kingdom of but for uy did fe speak that word which 
Olvist, tn ight with Uw tse nd the | has suataine the faith and hapo of all Hig 
powor of ity new life, fillod with the en trae follower, since the hour when Ir spoke 
polling and austaining hope of immortality, it, “Be of good cheer, F have overcome the 
dled, too, with the tendorness und the world” ff, then, we would uboy those pro 
purity of a tranan brothurhool, born of cepts, if we would take to our hearts these 
the Fath din heaven. “Salt of the promisos and cousolations, wo muat under- 
" “Light of the workl!” All the stand what is tho world we are to shun, what 
hopes, all tho nobler tnture af humanity lay it ix to bo worldly or worldly-mindod, what, 
within ita bordors, all around it corruption en the other hand, it ix to be heavenly or 
and death. So visibly, ao distinctly apart, hoavenly-minsdod, 
stood those two kioglome then that the — Thisis obviously avery practical question, 
spoalle duhn —looking vut, as it were, from it ix one that must affect our wholo idea and 
battlemonts of tho new city of Gud that rulo of life. To ask this question is really to 
ho and his brothor apostles lial boen buikl- ask, ou what phn. on what principle shail I 
ing am could say, “We aro of lay out my wholo oxistonos 








































ongat. men 
Goll, tho wholo world licth in the wicked 
ano,” 
Dut for us this stato of things has 


is not divided into any two ruch visible ant 


Thore aro, it seoma, two ways of living, so 
widoly different that they are spoken of as if 


long | they belonged to two different worlds. 
sineo passed away. Humanity in our time are these, 


and how are we to know them t 
At first this ecoms a vory diffiglt quostion 


soparate kingdoms us those tho apostle saw. to answor—at loast, if wo may judge from 
‘Tho world of our dey fas long sinee Leen tho infinite variety of answers it receives 

in tho outward and visible kingdom from thoas we ask 
of Christ; it is haptized, it is Christian ; we le as their rule 
call it Christendom. It aceepta tho faith, it the Christian m 


ust uot 
eowas the laws, it professs to follow the must fight against the world as 
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flesh and tho devil. But when we ask what we imaino ourselvos living in those days 
4s that yon mean by being worldly, whet a when Christendom was ono diatinetly visite 
babel of contonding answera do we feceive! world amd Heathendom anothor. ” Lot us 
To one man the world and worldlinoss mean sce what it was that causod euch great, 
one thing, to another something quite | difference and contrast botwon theso two ; 
different, “Hach man draws somo lino for | why it was that tho one was all darknoss and 
himself beyond which all is forbidden, within ' tho other all light ; one a kingdom of death, 
which all ie allowed. In tho matter of anuso- aul the othor a kiuglom of life. 

ments.forinstance,onodrawsitat thothoatr, Another aponite shall toll, us thig St 
another at the ballruom, anothor at a race- Paul, in tho torrible deacription of tho Hoa. 
course, another at a card-table, anothor at a thondom of his day, with which he bogins 
novel.” Tt has evon boun drawn ut somo par- his Epistlo to the Romans, tolls us that tho 
ticular fashion or texture of dress. Litera- cuuse of ull its misory and sin was this, 
time, recreation, stuily, busnose, all havo “that whon men know God they gloritiod 





their various degrocs and shades of worldli- 
ness. 

So that pmetically, and asa mattor of 
fact, it comes to this, that tho work! and 
workliness are for a large number of worthy 
and woll-moaning pooplo just that pursuit, 
that indulgencu, that amusement in which 
they: do not enguge and others do, Tho 
world they are to ant dread is, in one 
word, always some ono else's workl—nover 
thoir own, In it uny wondor, ;thon, tat 
those who inake no profession of roligion 
whatever, thoso who own thomxelves meu of 
the world and nothing elso, lauzh at distine- 
tions so nico and varied snd eo unpractical 
as these? Is it uny wonder that they xay to 
‘us, ‘Jt will he time onough for us to forsake 
the world, to shan its ways, to breuk away 
from ita custunis, whon you Christians havo 
agrood amongst yourselves as to what really 
in thiy world that we aro to shun, We do not 
soo how, nor why, your religious world, ax 
you call’ it, is uny Dotter than—nay, wo do 
not seo, om your own showing, wherein 
it in voally very different from our own. 
Meanwhile wo find this world in which wo 
live—our world, whatever it may he, suits 
ua woll enough. It is not porfoct, perhaps, 
but wo are not going, at any rate, to give it 
up until you show us why wo should do so, 
and anti! you show us some other und better 
one to which wo mny migrate from our own.” 

And yet they who so speak must be mis- 
takon—there are, ther must be, if we be- 
lieve what Christ and His apostles tel) us, 
atill the two worlds ay cea and 
apart ; and if so, i must of all things con- 
cem us to understand wherein shy cites, 
and wify one should bo im friendship, the 
‘other in eumity with God. 

Now, parhaps we shall most readily under- 

this question if, for the moment, we 
it ourselves back at that point when, as we 
seen, men did easily understand it; if 


him not ay God.” They chaugod His truth 
into a lic, They worahippod aud aurvod tho 
creature more than the Uroutor. It was a mis- 
take, a terrible mistuko, they lind mudo a to 
the nature of tho world in which they lived. 
that had eoused all thin misory. They mado 
it their Gop, their only and supreme good, 
"They worshippod it, they wervod it; and ita 
worship aud survicv woro rally their whole 
Toligion, 

Many as the yuds of tho heathen were, 
thoy wore, each und all of thom, ouly av 
many forms in which mon worshipped them- 
wolves, thoir poxsvssions, their ploasurey thoir 
occupations, their puions. ‘Tho gods of 
the Heathen, ly whatovor namo they caltot 

Were each und all of thum sume creatoil 
thing which thoy hail comu to worship instond 
of God, They worshippod Powor, Know- 
ludgo, Wealth, Pleasure, Fores, Passion, Art, 
by many names, under many forms ; but thoy 
all meunt the samo thing, namely, something 
Godt had made und given ty man pub in 
God's place and inade man’s God, made the 
object of his trust, of his fuith, his sorvica. 
They lived for those things; they know of 
nothing higher or better. And theve boing 
all of thom eroatures of this world, those who 
worshippod and served them wero neccs- 
sarily, thorofore, living for this worl, for 
this prosent life only. To be powerful, 
wise, happy in this world, to get as much 
us euch one et of ita good things and 
to keep aud enjoy thom au lung aw tight 
‘be, this was thoy axkod of their gods, 
all they cared for in life. They had lost 
tho thought of living not for sclf nor for 
life only, but for God ond their follow. 
for His sake. Thoy had lost sight of 
truth that all thoso things they wor- 

i were not good or gods in themselves, 

in amyrettg good power to beard men 
happy, were lor men so far us 
they used them for God's glory, becanse that 
is man’s only true happiness. . 


this 
men 
the 
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Ani us they worshippel these so they | Christendom went forth to overcome the 
served them, that is they leeame their slaves; | work, It was io the might of that new 


they lived for these and these only. There | spirit which held life and 


were all they had io live for. That other 
world of which we know, that oternal life 
whieh i rovexlod to us, they had no thought 
of. The work! after death was for them the 
shadowiest und gloomicat of things, a dim, 
uniovely realm where ghosts flitted to and 
fra, and sighed for the substantial joys and 
delights of the world they had left for ever, 
The iden of wo 1g anything in thia life for 

2 life ag that never entered their minds. 

And then, a8 this present life wan all in 
all for them, as they cared for no other, 
their one aim was to have and hold as much 
of it ax they could grasp or snatch from 
others, Like Lungry guente at au it spread 
Iunyuet they erowded and strove fur place 
and food, and the strong trampled down the 
weak, tho tich were gurged and the pour 
wero aeut empty away, Ard ao the hungry 
hated these who feasted, und strife and war 
and ernelty tillod the whole carth with 
vialonce. Every one war for self and none 
for another, or for God, This it way that 
mace their life increasingly have, felfinti, and 
therefore unhappy, and all thix came from 
trying to Jive in God's world without God. 
‘This was their worldlinens ! 

What then was the unworldliness of the 
Christian in Christ's kingdom 1 It wan that 
His rule of Tifo waa jut the reverse of thin, 
It was, Worship and nerve thy Creator rather 
than tho creulure, This world ig not your 
good, in not your God, not by its bread 
along dors min live, but by avery word 
that proceedeth ont of the mouth of God, 
This world ia God'e wold. He is tho 
maker of it, as He is your Muker and Re- 
doemor. But for you Ie has provided some. 
thing better, more preciows, than any crested 
thing, moro ‘precious than all creation—even 
Himsctf, Give thyself to Him, live for Him, 
bp Hin, _ ice to Him, eae be, 
all or any of those posuorsions, those gifts, 
thoro pleasures which He has given thee. 
Vass through this world as a stranger and a 
yilerin in it, uring it, not serving it ; in it, 
but not of it; not depending on it for bappi- 
nese, dinegurding ite claime, dofying its 
Whenever these are not aleo Gols Do this 
apd thou shalt have oternsl life, that other 
life, that other world which He hes promised 
to those who do this—not dim and shadowy, 
cold and repellant, ‘but glorious, beautiful, 
fall of satie ying ys und sbiding plearures 
that are at His right hand for ever.’ 


Ie was in the power of this new hfe that 











life's joys and 
treasures as nothing compared with the love 
and the favour of God. men went forth 
to strive, t suffer, to die if needs were, if 
only they might live for exor with God. It 
wan thie that made men brave, pure, self- 
denying, self sacrificing. It was thia that made 
then jitiful, unelfish, loving, helpful, nu 
longer fereely striving for thin world’s 
semsions (why should they, when the fea 
anvther workd to live in fer ever 1) no Tonger 
hateful anc huting one another ; for selé-love 
and the sclinh and cruel life it causes wee 
cart out hy adoeper passion, even hy the love 
of God. ‘Thia was the unworldliness of the 
Kingdom of Christ then, and thie it should be 
Hill and now. ‘To bo unworldly is simply 
not to unake tho world nor any part of it our 
snptome and unly good, nor auccess nor joy 
ip itour only aim in life. To be worldly ip 
todo this, ‘The world for us then is not any 
patticnlar place, or prrouit, or pleasure, or 
ocenpation. Ibis all of, any of, theno from 
which we have banished Cod. It is any 
svalm or domain of life into which the thought 
of Nis presence dovs not enter and abide, 
It is nothing else than thut fur eountry which 
in yet vo near to every one of us, that country, 
far from our Futher’s homo and yet close to 
our feot at every turn, into which we enter 
whenever we take onr portion of ls and 
seck to have and enjoy it apart from tho 
Father who gave it ua 








And now wo seo how simple and easy, in 
prineiplo at least, ix that distinction which 
we found ut first so hard to realises, The 
question for w is never there we are, but 
what we are, We cannot fence off sny part 
of life and say, on this side is worldliness, 
on that it is not. To attempt this is about 
as wire and hopeful as it would be to build 
a wall around us in order to keep out a fog 
or & prise. The evil thing is in the 
air. It ries up all round ua, it ponetrates, 
within our artificial defences and limite, it 
enters into our homes, it fills our churches, 
it fans the leaves of our Bibles, it min- 

with the very breath of our prayers; 
it is iu one worl the epirit of tho world 
that we have to dread, and that i¢' every- 
here. And this can only be cast out by the 
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and plan of tife shall be changed once 
pea for ever, ahd ahall become, instead of 
life for this world and for ourselves only, 
life for God, and God in all our life. 

Such a role, it is clear, frees us at once 
from all those petty difficulties of detail 
with which this question soemed at first 
beset. It is not a set of precepts as to this 
or that, as to when and how and where ; it ir 
a broad, abiding, simple principle. 

How it shall’ be applied muxt vary with 
the circumstances of cach individual life. 
What proves hurtful to ono man’s spiritual 
life may not be 80 to another's. The pleasures 
that tempt one man prove no temptation to 
another, what to one is most exciting dixsi- 
pation to another is mere wearimome custom, 

for all alike the aame principle appli 
avoid that which you find is drawing 
away froin God; shrink from that which yon 
find is patting itaolf for you in tho place of 
Gott, Phat ix for yon, whatever it may bo 
for another, the worlt which you aro to 
shan, and its friendship is and cver must be 
enmity agninst (sod, 





To forget this broad, deop, searching tule, 
and to endeavour to avoid worldlines by 
measuring off some portion of this work's 
life, and dwelling within it isolated and 
apart from ali the rest, is to make a doublo 
mistake and to doa double injury to our- 
selves first and then to onr fellow-men. To 
ourselvox, because not only do we not excape 
the spirit of worldliuess hy thus withdraw- 
ing ourselves within purely artificial limite 
and defences, bnt wo often intensify it, 
There is no subtler, no dewllior form of 
worldliness than that which haunts with ita 
malarious influence the little seta ani cotories 
in which those who deem the world of com- 
mon life all paworthy of thom gather them- 
selves together, thanking God that they are 
not as other men are, and yet standing 
farther off from Him, in their spiritual pride 
and Pharisaism, than the mere man of the 
world whom they look down upon, ay, oven 

he has not yet learned to smite upon 
his breast and cry, ‘God bo merciful to me 
asinner.” Their “religious workl,” s¢ they 
with an unconscious jon ” often ak 
in in very truth a world whieh they worshi 
world Whoee favour they court, whose rules 
they follow with s alavish, timid obedience, 
which is for them am idol that they 
serve with a truly idolstrous veneration. 

Not to ourselves only, howover, is such iso- 
lation injurious, but to others also. To the 
‘world around us such a setting up of an arti- 
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ficially separate religious territory must prove 
‘soriously hurtful, For in Propertion as the 
citizens uf tho other world withdraw thom- 
aelves from this present one, in the same pro~ 
portion does tho world they withdraw frum 
grow tore and mors worldly. 

Tho disciples of Christ are the salt of tho 
earth, but if the salt be withdrawn the oarth 
it should huve preacrved grows rapidly cor- 
rupt. Thoy aro the light of tho world. But 
if the light instead of shining ont into all 
the houso is hidden wnior the bushel of some 
close-fitting secturian covering, how groat 
will be the darknosa that will spreal itself 
around! Tho workd of ungodiiness left thus 
to itself without tho counteracting forces, tho 
restraining, purifying infencos of (hut king- 
dom of God which should ho in it aa the 
Ieaven working grain upon geain through tho 
whole tnasa, turns putrid with a torrible rapi- 
dity. And’ so by auch feeble and cowanlly 
witlulrawal of tho Church from the world, 
the Church and the world both sufor, The 
Church bevomes not unworldly but worldly, 
the world becomes moro and more the devil 
work] instoad of God's, 











To what fearful ovils, to what pervorsion 
and corruption of religiun for the Ohureh, to 
what desperate recklenaiss of unclean living, 
for the world such a distal must lead is 
clearly to bo seen in thovw ayos whon the 
Chareh, appalled at the evils, thy crimes, the 
horrors’ of Paganism, instead of enutending 
with them fled from them far uway inte the 
wilderness, built Horself homes in the dexort 
and poopled them with men aud women who 
sought to lead in sufoty, far from all right 
aud sound of ovil, whut they thought waa 
the religious life—o timid selfish lifo of 
contemplation and fasting and prayer and 
praine, but not a lifo of brave enduring affort 
and sacrifice for others’ god, not tho life 
that,—dcep-rootod in tho luve of our fellow- 
man, nourished by tho joys and doepened by 
the Kymputhies of our common humanity,— 
grows strong and fresh and free boneath tho 
open sky of heaven and the approving smile 
of God. 





No wondor that roligion, thus divorced 
from common life, became distorted, ono- 
sided, fantastic, superstitious, unreal. No 
wonder that the common life of men, thus 
deprived of religion, grew fouler, basor, more 
and mote monstrously wicked, until at last the 
nword of tho barbariany—eent in judgment 
that yot was fraught with mercy—cleansod 
the world of its worst pollutions and gave 
men heck the sacred fire on tho hearths of 
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homes that, thonzh mide and rough, were af 
least the homes of men and not the dens and 
atyes of beasts, Never, nince then, hus the 
fatal experiment of trying to ereate visible 
and material severance letween tha two 
works of 
on Bo Jane axe. 
renulte, But never mince then baa it been 
tried, upon ny teale, in ony mensure, with 
ont producing, in ante and. certain: propor- 
tion to the extent to whieh it hus been 
tried, the like result: religion onfeehled, 
mornlity depraved, xuciety degraded and 
debiasel 

Uf the (1 














rch of Clint ik to keep a pure 
and undefiled religion, to maintain a tre 
and high morality, to save faunan suiety 
from_perishing of corruption, it must live 
tho life of Clirint in this prosent evil world ; 
it mst yo abont, wx He went, wnengst men, 
amongst ull sorts and conditions of men, 
doing goo, healing with a toned ot ance 
homawund divine herman in its ny supatliy, 
divine in its power aud purity - al) manner 
of dinvases ; over va the world and yet never 
af tho world, ever confurmed to it, ever 
atriving ta tausform it to the inage of Uer 
Land, 











Lut, if wo do this, if we follow this rule 

honestly, what stall) we lose, what shall 
we gain? What we ohall Jow we cannot 
tell; pomsibly immch in this life- plenstires, 
wing, atiecens, frimmdehip, honours we may 
omy or We nny not aw the case may be, 
What we stall gain, however, i certain : 
wo gain our ver selves, aur true, our eternal, 
life. Our Lard his simmed up thia ques 
tion of profit and low for as Jong age. We 
tay long, Ho tolls us, the whale workd, bit 
we muta gain our own souls, What shall it 
profit us to lose onr souls and guin the whole 
work 1 

And yet, aftur all, do we fuse ao much by 
the choice? Is it true that he who gives np 
in heart, ancl purgewe the world for God does 
always lose it even in thia life? Surely not so. 
For when did man ever give up anything to 
God hie Father that he did not receive back 
hia own gift e thousand tires enriched with 
blessings t Wo give ourselves to God ; whut, 
do we reecive lack tA noblor. prrer, bettor 
eelf, cnriched with all the powers and graces 
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of a nabler life! We sacrifiec owr goods, our 

ont ambition, to God ; we got hack « 
cantentol and peaceful spirit which can dis- 
pense with wealth and success, and without 
which wealth and snecces are no blessings ! 
We disebarge the duties of our life for God, 


¢ and thers comes into these, even the smallest 


and the Jowliest of them, an interest, a dig- 
uity, a Leauty, uuknown hefure, aa we thin! 
of cach one of these, this is the work my 
Father hay given ne to do. We give those 
we Jove to Tim, dedicating and training 
them for Him; ar they lust to us even 
when He takes them from us} Are they 
wet in the very mt of that tal given 
uy hack in the asenunce of their eternal 
peace, joy, and safety in His presence 1 Are 
they not for ux from that hour deeantires laid 
up for ever in heaven, where the rust and 
noth of fretting care and chauge come 
never, and death may not break through to 
nteal them away. 

Nuy, the material world itself, thik beanti- 
ful earth on which we live, is it mado for us 
Jess or toore beautiful when wo have learned 
to look on it we God's handiwork and God's 
gift to man? Snrely ax we do so it becomes 
for us glorified and beautified with that “light 
that never shone on sea or shore.” Sure 
us we lovk on the starry beuv ena, as we wall 
by strath, or pirean, or sea, the heavens 
above shing with a new glory as they sing, 
“tho hand that made wi ix divino:" the 
earth grows lovelior ax il testifies that it 
and the fulness of it nro the Lord's, The 
nea has in ifs overmoaning waters an under- 
song of joy and hope us it tells of Him who 
hax set the sands for it perpetual boundary, 
and who hukleth its wild winds ond waves 
in the hollow of His hand, 

‘Yea, if there is 4 sense in which wo may 
not “love the world nor the things of the 
world,” there is another, a truct, a dee] 
sense in which we may Jove then alk The 
sane look which says to ux so sternly, 
“Lave not the world,” says ta us also, “God 
so loved the world” that Ho sent His Son 
to dio for it. That world, His, our Fathor’s, 
created hy His power, redeemed hy His love, 
thot world—in Him for Him, with Him—we 
muy love; and that world, if we 80 love it, 
we shall one day enjoy and rule over with 
Him fer ever and for ever! « 

















THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
By E, 0. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Daax or Wants. 
‘The Hational Anthem: Adapted for the Dear of Jubilee. 


Ge save our gracious Queen, 1 Seed sown through tifty years, 
Long live our noble Queen, i Sown or in smiles or tears, 
God suve the Queen. Grant her ty reap: 














Send her victorious, Her herita; . 
Happy and glorious ; Her pure and staintess namo, 
Long tu reign over us, Her people freo from shame, 
God save the Queen. (uard Thou and keep, 
Thy chuicest gifts in store, O’er lands and waters wide, 
On her by plouxed to pour, Throngh changing time and tide, 
Long may sho reign. Hear whou wo call : 
May she defend our laws, Where’er our English tongne 
And over give us cat To wind and wave hath rung, 
To sing with huart and voice, Still he our anthem sung ; 
Coil savo the Queen, (od save us all, 
Gubilee Finan 
pou all Thy comutless bounties, For onwant murch of knowlodge, 
Through varied chance and chang ‘That grows from more to more ; 
For old familiar blessings, Vor words of noblest wisdom 
For mercies now antl strange; From poet's goklen loro ; 
For Jaws that widen slowly, For these we praivo Thee, Hither. 












For ordered life and freo ; Ob, make us Sons of Light, 
We thank Thee, Lort, and weleome Against the hosts of darkiuess ; 
Our year of Jubilee. With these, for Thoe, to fight 1 
For qnoenly windum, sought fur The fifty years behind us 
Tn prayer of early days ; Have Lokl thoir woudrous tale 5 
For guidanco pure aud nublo, ‘The fifty yoara hefore we 
That won the wide world’s praise ; Lie yot within the veil ; 
For chiliren taught to follow Grant, Lord, that all our future 
Their father’s footsteps truo ; May work out good begun; 
For afterglow uf brightuoss ; That, in the taske thot wait as, 
We uow our thanks renew. The goul at Just bo won ! 
For peave with all her triumphs, . Through all Thy saints and servants, 
Peace wolcomed after war ; Send forth Thy Light and Truth ; 
For prosperous years that brought us ‘Renew our nation’s greatness, 
Rich gifts from near and far ; ‘As “twore an eagle's youth : 
For day of darker outlook, So, with full hearts of gladness, 
‘That tried the nation’s nerve ; ‘Wo lift our souls to Theo, 
For all alike wo thank Thee ; And keep in hope and courage, 
Thon gav’st ; Thou canst preserve. Our Yoar of Jubilee, Amen, 


© an edition yma, with arose by 0. W. Larrington, will be published immpfiat 
a Me Gale Se Morac, Eee & Go. Deceate Rize, W er ie 


WALKS IN OLD PARIS. 
By MUGUSTES | HAM 
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QUNGLISHMEN ue often especially sm the signal for al the troubles of tho Tronde 
prow with Pits as an aty of om It was at No 3 then called T auberge des 
trate bom on tie of the prmapd line Jrus Pigeons that Iavaillac was lodging 
whan he we wntng to muda Hem 
TX hove the frst Jan was fared in the 
Ls volution of fils, 1830, winch over 
tern Chars X and here m the 
tusolution of 3n4% 8 bloody combat 
took plat between the msucents and 
tle nulituy  Chronghout this strat, os 
Mone Ant mtte was fist entoang 
Fars the ponseadey Inusht her 
Donyeets sinang— 
J ow cot tur ime Yond are 
Aronde stlvtup dverun 

an hae as she was beng teen to the 
sell they cowded round her acer 

thon cut mt shouted = 

Muli Vet veal prome 
rie « 


ert Clans 
M oxen. wit urqu 


Who cin pass for the first time dong 
the street without «reminiscence of thi 
14 Detuo este Tast yonrnes of the pale quecn of the 
tte duld am front of the Orton 
of Detels th punted Fy ont comnteymen whe scat haa hiss wath ats hand the only 
Juoky Dyn tqon the bid Tuyarius hans ment whan she scone Eikely to ave way 
deh h lino hern,mety and 
tadiamee whilst the other sue of 
thee mutty wdls opens apm the 
bust workin, fan St Homers 
Lipa by th tall many win 
dawel Hotes which hive wit 
mos dso mun Resalunins 
They have all the guctate sue 
rege OF rumuncr al te alc ney 
Joghe shite toc fs with dma 
windows waite? ws boxes full of 
cumin oad Tngh with 
aim flowas throw the 
summer, and they overn h an 
cu chingmng cow Poin tit 
pat vempoxdl of min ow 
pluses and women tm wluty 
apron ound aapy Dyer since 
the fourtanth century the ue 
Bt Honan hay been one of the Chureh of 8 Eustache 
fumest streets in Para It wae 
the he admg into thi street whrh wis to tei. of the horrible ctowd on the steps 
attached by dianm Dir in 1429 Hore im of St Roch, whose cursos rose like one voice, 
2648, the Tarren ide was raed whih gave wlulst then victim, calm and mayestee, for- 
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gave the insults of which she seemed 
nuoconscious t 
‘$6, Roch contains the tombs of Mignard 
and Le Notre, and that of the infamous Car- 
dinal Dubois, ministor under the Regent 
Orleans, whose death, says St. Simon, was 
“g consolation to great and emall, indeed to 
all " Henco, passing the Oratory, 
famous for the ing of Gretry, Coquerel, 
und Adolphe Monod, wo must turn eastward 
to keep within old Paria. Down a street on 
tho left (Rue Sauval) we soon sce the odd- 
looking circular Hallo au Bid, only intercst- 
ing ax soarking the ate of tho old palace called 
Hotel de Nolo, built hy Queen Blanche of 
Cantille, who received there the homage of 
Thibault, tho 
poetking of 
javarre, when 
ho vang—- 
“Amows ne fut 
POR BENT 
Dae chanson 
Rte me’ wut 
ACune in ple 
QUE Souda) monk 
avat” 


Hence, —ulno, 
when weariel 
of the impxn 
tunity of his 
love, Queen 
Blanche sent 
Thibault to 
fight in the 
Holy Land, 
where he 
hopod to con 
quer the uffections of tho queen by his 
tloeds of valour. 
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remains to this day except a fluted column, 
reating on a fountain, and attached to the oa- 
teriorofthe Hallo, Thisissaid tohave boon used 
for the observations of Cathorine’s astrologer. 
Such was the fame, however, of the Hotel do 
Soissons that Piganiol de la Force declares 
that, except the Louvre, no dwelling-house 
‘was more noble and illustrious, while to give 
its history, or rather that of the Hatela do 
Nesle, de Bahsigne, d’Orleans, de Ja Koino- 
‘Méro, and des Princes, ax it was succossively 
called, it would be necossary to touch on the 
great events of every reign during its long 

existence, 
Houses now cover the gardens of tho H6tel 
de Soissons, which, under the Kogency, were 
covered by the 





‘Woare closo 
to the Halles 
Centniler, oc- 
eapying — the 


dintict for 
merly called 
Champoaux, 
which, from 
time immemo- 
vial, waa at 
«mee @ coutre 
for isions 
and a poe of 
ture. 
groat 
rows leading to Koman {owns wore always 


Here tho besutiful queen tunlered hy tombs, and the highways 


lied (1253) on a bod of straw, from noces- | leading to tho Roman Lutcce, on the island 


vity’s sake, and the 
threw a number of royal hande, was given 
hy 

Ouleans—“‘afin de le loger commodément 
pris du Louyre ot dane an lon gut répondit 
a fa qi . 02, as tI ty paramour 
of his cister-in-law, ‘habeaa fe Yariere, the 
Duke went to his murder in the Rue dos 


Te was Catherine de Medicis who 


hotol, after passing | 
; | rule. 
es VI. to his brother, the of | 


in the Seine, were no exception to the 
Fapocinlly popnlar as a place of 

ure was the road across the metnhes, 
fterwaids known as “grant chawnée Mon- 
siear Saint Deny Acchapel dlodicated hore 
to St. Michael at a very carly date waa the 
of « church dedicated io the Holy 

ta, built under Louis to (éros, whose 
favourite oath was “par les saints de Both- 
léem.” The whole surrounding district had 





down tho Motel de Nesle,andehe built another | by this time becume cemetery, and tho 
more ie 


palace in ite stead, calla from | ancient 


its Inter propristors, Hotel de Soisran, The 


quean had her observatory and' 
when a fight was tom panting hore at nights; came the favourite burial-place of the middle 


the passers-by used 


is 
SH tad second palace, nothing 


to my, “The queen- 


oratory was exclurively used for 
prayers for the dead. Philip Augustus eur- 
rounded the cemetery with wails, and it be- 


classes. Of great extent, it was surrounded 
cloisters, decorated with frescoes 
Dance of Death, and contained 
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hormitages, some of which were inhabited 
from motives of dovotiun, but one at least 
apan enforced penance, by Renéo de Ven- 
d6me—''}4 reclusc de St. Innucent,”"—shut 
‘up here for life o« 2 punishment for adultery. 
ohuich, and the cometery with its 
cloistors, oscil in 1786, Their site in 
now covered hy the vast buildings of the 
inswlern thulles, and nothing remaius of the 
ast excep the Fontaine des Inuocents, dating 
Hom 1550, which formerly stood against the 
shurch wall, und which, much changed as tour 
rangement, and lifted upon a dixproportionate 
Hose, ati! alums in a gurden-encluaure at the 
eouth-woul of tho market, Though slters 
tions huvo stripped it of ila original intorest, 
the fountain i still » «chef d’exrre of the 
Wrench Ronaiasnnco of the sixteenth century, 
and ite carlior und still exixting decorations, 
by Joan Goujon, are of tho greuteat hoauty. 
Behind the Hallox, which aro ever tiled 
with a roar of voices like a storm at sea, 
x mint of the grea church of 
Mt the invet. complete specimen of 
Ranaissance architoclury in Varin, a Gothic 
Aiyowidod church in exaentialy, but clansical 
in all ita details, and possonning ® certain 
quaint, surprising, and imposing ndeur 
of ite own, though brimming with faults 
from en archituctiral point of view. Henri 
who calls it “tho poetical church of 










% 1,” considers it the last breath of 
the joun architecture of tho Middle 
Ages. ppola aurround the interior, and in 


one of thet knools the olixy of the mininter 
Ootbort, attired in that mando and collar of 
tho Saint-Kaprit which so offended the exclu 
wivo epirit of the uristucratic M1. Simon, St. 
Wan autonget the churches in which 
the anoat {umuliuoua carnival ongzies were held 
during tho Fétes do la Raison. 
Hit wo havo seen little more than siter 
+ where old Maris once stood, but a litte behind 
Se Enstacha, in the street called Rue Tigue- 
tonne, is real relic of Che post, in a massive 
uadrangular tower, belonging to tho ancient. 
idtel do Bounzogue, sometimes called Hotel 
d'Artois, having hoon built in the thirteenth 
century’ hy Robort, Comto d'Arwin, brother 
of St, Loui. In 1848 the hotel was aold to 
tho Compagnie de la Passion, who bought it 
that they tight represent their mysteries 
‘Thunce it v2 to mory mundane 
actore, and oventually to the Opera Comique. 
‘The old tower, which #til] remains, had 
added to the original hotel by Jean sans 
whon he belied his 





psi eters i 
b jorh4 his terror after having murdered the 
‘Orleans, an) this residence, _ 


‘boon church, 
High 
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“toute do picrre de taille, pour ea etireté, le 

Plus fort quill put, et terminée de machi 

coulis, ob toutes Ios nuite il couchoit.” The 

staircase is very curious, winding round = 

column, from which branches of an ocak 

pring at the tup, and cover the vault with 
ir stone foliage. 

All the strocts castward from St. Enstache 
are muro or less picturesyue, and ell have 
some story of the past. In tho Rue St 
Honoré, Beyond the entranco of tho Rue 
de la Tonnelleric, being then vory narrow at 
thia point, and known as the Rue de la Ferro. 
nerie, the visionary Havaillac sseassinated 
Honri IV. He had come at Arat from his 
native Augouléme to try to persmulle tho 
king to rovoke the Edict of Nantes, and 
with an inuginury revelation from Hoavon 
to confide to him. But fuiling to obtain av 
audience, he returned four months later ag a 
munlerer. In the narrow atroot, whore the 
royal carviage was stopped hy two carts in 
tho way, be camo npon his victim, and 
mounting upon one of the wheels, plingod a 
knife into the king's side, Henri threw up 
his arms, naying, “1 um wounded ;” then o 
aooud blow pioreed his heart, and ho nevor 

ko again. Muantimo Ravaillac, immoy 

able, waited his arrost. 

next opening on our left isthe Rue 
St. Denia, which is said to havo been marked 
ont by the blood of the raintod bishop, 
when he walkod this way, after his martyr- 
dom, with his head under his orm. hie 
street, which was hung throughont with 
xitk aud trappings, “a ciel ouvert,” for 
the oxtravagant coronation of lasbuan do 
Bavitre, contains the picturesqne Gothic 
church of SS. Leu et Giller, a dependency of 
tho abbey of Si. Magloire, 

Tho Huo do Ramlutcau now loads us into 
the Kne St. Martin, containing the ehurch 
of St. Mery, with the tower which has given 
the war note of many revolutions, when its 
tocain, sounding day and night, has sont a 
thrill through da, The most interest- 
ing feature of the building is e small aubter- 
ranoan chapel of St. Picrro, rebuilt on the 
vite and of that which contained the 
tomb of St, Mery, Abbot of St. Martin at 
Autun, who coming hither in the seventh 
contary to venerate the tombe of St, Denis 
‘and St. Germain, remainod throe yeare ox 
« hermit in a little call attuched to this 








igh up the strect are the old buildings of 
the Priory of St Martin des Champs, founded 


by Heoa 1 ia 30 It was only enclosed 
‘the limita of the town on the con- 
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struction of its fourth ramparts in the he- 
ginning of the fourteenth coutary. Hence its 

walls and towers, of which « specimen 
inay be econ in the Kuo Nt, Martin, At the 
Revolution the monastery was at first, fora 
short time, converted into a manufactory ot 
arms, but, as carly as 1798, was appropriated 
to its present uae of Consorvatoire des Arts 
et Métiers. The refectory, uow used ao» 2 
library, bas two rangos of vaults, divided bs 
slondur stone pillars, and lighted at the ends 
by beautiful roso windows, On ono sido is 
the reador’a pulpit, one of the oldest and bust. 
refectory pulpits in oxistenve, approached hy 
staircase in the thickness of the wall, Of 
the old priory church, the single nave, with 
n wooden mof, was rebuilt in tho thirteenth 
century, but ils vhoir and its valiating cha 
pels ate of the cloventh century, ‘and the 
earliost oxamples of Gothic architecture in 
the capital. The fine neighbouring churel 
of St. Nicholas dea Champs was founded in 
1119, thongh its presont buildings aro only 
of the first part uf the fifteouth century, 
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MILLIONS. 5 
The strects immodiately cust of the Ruo 
‘St, Denis aro considered to bo the St, Uiles'a 
of Paris, Soveral are curious, but the Rue 
Beaubonrg is expecially pictureagno with its 
sharp turns und gablod overhauging houses ; 
and there is noue of the aqualid Poverty appa. 
rent which is found in evory great English 
city. Entering the Ruo du ‘ermple, and 
turing south, we find, near the angle of the 
Rne Rumbuteau, tho nagniticont did Hotel 
do St Aignan, built by Pierro Lomuet, whieh 
helonged to the Comte d’Avanx, a celebrated 
diplomatist of the seventeenth ‘contary, and 
afterwards to tho Duc de St. Aignan, “chef du 
conseil royal dea finances” under Louis XTV. 
Tho stately entrance, which retains its magni- 
fieently carved Teada toa court sur 
ioundel by Corinthian pilasters and areadoa, 
now used for wurehouses, Almont oppo- 
nite thi, the Rac Rembutean has cut 
through the ]Iétel de Mesmey, where tho 
fumoux Constable Anno do Montmorency 
died of the wounds he had recsived at the 
battle of St. Denix, November 13, 1567, 
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The Story of « FJorinne. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
“Tax Puanrox Orr,” “Two Pancuts or Hruzy,” 





Avrnox or “ isp Revixutox,” 


CMAPTER L— 





Is idnight A 
wine purple, ineton ts 
@ golden au- 


° 
reole tho snow-crested peaten Feelvetic 
Alps, und Jathiug in mellew light, the 
quaintly picturosyue and anperbly” placed 
town of facumne, But Locarno sleeps, the 
ntreets are devertod, and a smull bowl, which 
follows swiftly in the wuke of tho moon- 
‘beams, approselies the jetty unpercsivod. 
It containk four men ; two wo rowing, the 
third is steering and minding tho rail; the 
fourth lies hnddied up in tho bottem of 
the boat, his bandaged head rosting on a 
cushion, his pale face streaked! with blood. 

When his companions, ll of whom wear 
red shirts, have made fuxt the bout to the 
jotty, they lift him tonderly out, and two, 
placing themselves on eithor side of their 
wounded comrade, half load. half carry 
him to an inn a few hundred paces froin 
the landing place. The doors are closed 
and all is silent within, but » strong pull 
at the bell brings a hoad speedily to one 
of the upper windows, 
“Who is there 1” 

“We, und Leonino is burt, Come down 
and open quickly.” “t 


AN ARRIVAL, 


‘The next moment the door are thrown 
open snd a stout little man, with nothing ! 
much on save a white shirt, appears at the 
threshold in a state of great excitement. 

Dreadful, drewlful!” ho exclaims, “Poor 

ignor Leoning, is he much hurt 1 Huw did 
it 
last. Yet better w than that he should fall 
into the hands of thuso thries accursed Todes 
chi, But tell me how it happened afterwarls. 
Let us got him upstairs at once. And hore, 
Maximiluno (shouting), fetch the doctor im- 
modiutely. Go, running; tell Dr. Fudio 
to cate yuickly, I hope you uro not in pain, 
doar Leaning, You can walk just a little— 
avory little—and we will mupport you up- 
tuiry,” 

“Tean got ono leg before the other, if that 
io what you mean, Martino,” gasps Leonino. 
“But stand Deannob., You, Y alall be yd 
to yet to my room wad lie down, My heal 

i i wt that Imftet in my 
v1 shall never got 








“Don’t say that, Sigur,” says one of tho 
redahirtod ones, Dr. Fadio shall dred 
your wounds, and in a month you will be as 
atrung wn ever, Came, now, leau on me, put 
one arm round Umiberto’y neck thuy, and we 
will curry you to your room. It is not far 
off, Courage, steady, nw 1” 

The roam to which they tovk him was on 
the first floor, Janzo, airy, well lighted, and 
handsomely furnished. in ono corner stovd 
a bed on which Leonino was laid. The man 
whom be had cullod Martino, the koeper of 
the inn, took off his shoos und was proceoding 
to undress him. 

“Don't,” murmared Leoniny, “1 feol very 
much exhoustel, let mo rest a few mutes.” 

At thismoment a woman en déshallfe, aud 
with « ecared face, gliled into the room. 

“ Afon dieu? mor diew /" sho exclaimed in 
an intenso whisper. “What is this which 
has taken place? My poor patron! Is he 
killed 1” 

‘Not at all,” answored Giacomo ly. 
“Dr, Fadio will soon put him to rights, 
Bat had you not bettor go? The less he is 
a Just now tho 


w}n that Gubrillot” asked Leonino febly, 


eyes, 
“Yea, monsicur, it is 1, Gabrielle.” 
«Bhs saute well and very happy. She 
is quite well and ve Jo 
inin bed ; bal bring her 1? 
« Vert Yea 


stay, it Pe ty to wake 


nt I knew it would come to this at aged 


Setter, and s00, he i 
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“Do not bring anybody at present, if you 
mademouelle. Bring rather 
water, and towels, When I ‘have dressed 
monsieur's wounds then he may perhaps see 
his daughter.” This in French, 

‘The speaker was Dr. Fadio, a tall, middlo- 
gentleman, leathern-skinned and lantern- 
jawed, with bright black eyes and a pleaeunt 
smile, He was an old army surgeon, and 
without mors udo he began, deftly and ton- 
derly, to examine his patient's wounds, 

Uabrielle and Martino stood by to help 
him. The onoheld a lamp, the other a basin 
of water. Near the window, and in the light 
of the moon, stood the three rod-shirted men, 
with folded ‘arms, looking sally and sternly 
on, They wore pale, seemod almost over- 
come with fatigue, and the head of one and 
tho arm of another wors bandaged, as if thoy 
too hud been wounded. 

‘Tho wound in Loonino's hend was long 
and doep, und as the doctur examined it his 
face grew very grave. When the hurt had 
been stitched and piers le extractod the 
bullet which was lodge: in the shoulder, an 
operation that did not appear to by attended 
with any great difficulty. 

© Whe will watch with him 1” asked Fadio 
‘in Italian, when all was finished. 

“TF will,” said Gabrictle and Martino. “We 
will,” chorusod the red shirte. 

“Nonsonso,” answered the doctor, “yuu 
thice arv fit. for nothing but bed. tis. 
the mattor with your hoad, Umberto t I must 
vc to it presently, Lot Gubriolle watch. 
I shall return st sunrise.” 

‘Whereupon Fadio beckonod them all to 
Joave the room, and after giving a fow direc- 
tions to Gabriolle, and casting « last look at 
his patient, ho followed them. 

« Well, Signor Doctor, what do you think t” 
asked Martino, drawing him into a room near 
the foot of tho staircase. “Can you pull him 
through 





t 1” 

“fom not ere. He is very badly hurt; 
still, neither of his wounds is mortal, and if 
he bad not lost «0 much blood I should bave 


it, ‘Giocomo 4 Another brush with the 
Auntrians 1” 

ae 

Si gen aire: Tt wos an attempt to 

“A rah ing” —* 

“Trus; bot he and Leonino are great 
friends, jonino risked his life to eave » 
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Silvio and convey to him a file and some 
cord. It was od that he ahonld make 
the attempt last night. Wo were to be there 
with the boat, and ready to give him a help- 
ing hand if he should be pursued by the 


“ And how do you feel 1” 
A wistful amile was the answer. 
“Not very wel, Tam afraid 1” 
‘ory iL I never felt like this before. 
Thaveeo got my death-stroke. Poor Vera! no 


ard, That woa the chief risk, for with 2 mother, no father.” 


fle and cord anybody could 
fort | But tho night was too 
was acon before he had out of the 
dry diteh, followed recaptured. We! 
tied to rescuo him ; shots wero oxchanged ;' 
Beppo was killod, Leonino wounded, us you 
see Sas all of us arc in want of a little plastor, 


“Good ; I will plaster you, and thon 
monat each take sds of Sing and go to 
Yea, a rash undortaking indeed. The ides of 
five Red Shirts trying to carry off ® prisoner ing 
under the very noses of an Austrian demi- 
pigs Nohody but: Garibaldi—or a mad 


0 light. Silvio 


“We were beaten ; but wo mado thom 

bee, ‘broke in Giacomo fierealy. “Wo 

Leonino ran the sorgeant of the 

just as ho got that cut on the 

for that wo should 
a 


we 
‘The bullot 
Leonino's Souder wee iY nt abot. 
nol was hit, or we 
Kefer esti ga 
hase us; but we ran close undor 


the shade of some trove, 
bogdh Leonino is @ fine 


ond mil do lo my best to keep him alive, 
for tho sake of Italy and that 
rie ino dey dark-eyed Vora. But man pro- 
poner and God dio ie, and Leonino is badly 
Burt and very week.” 
CHAPTER I.—A DEPARTURE, 
THREE Bours Jeter Dr. Fadio was sgain 


with his 
* Has he slope 1” he asked Gabrielle, who 


at by the 
«td tla? id Loonino, opening his eyox 
ged oman im the prime of oe 
tawny beard, 8 
ae mon ite general exproe- 
sion was that of one who is oppressed with 
sare or cherishes the memory of a great 
sorrow, 


out of the! 





‘The doctor counted his pationt’s puleo and 
watched him attentively sevoral minutes. 

“He must have a little beef-tea every 
hour, Gabriollc, and when he foela faint give 

him a spoonful of cognsc,’ 2 

“Out, monsieur.” 

“Vera; may I svc Vora?” 

“Yos, if you will not let yourself 
you excited; but only for s few minutes. 
ean fotch her, Gubriella. I will wait.” 

In 0 few minutes Gabriolle returned, Joad- 

by tho hand 2 little girl of some seven 
— old. The child had » wondorfully 
wweet fuco, and though hor eyos were dark, 
hor curls were chestnut, and she bore a 
striking resomblance to Leonino, 
Fig A mile of deepest lovo lit up the father’s 


“Darling Vers!” ho said. “Lift her 
up on the bed, Gabrielle; place hor near 
me.” 

“Wo will leave you together for a few 
minutes,” said tho doctor, glancing at the 
nurse, and then the two went out of the 


md are dear t” asked the child 
as 
ad 


ou 


sho nostled un fo to her father 
her check 
Very ill, darling, pert Loonino 
in “he samo tongue; “I havo been badly 
hurt.” 

“Hlurt! Oh, dear! Who hurt you” 

“Tho Austrians,” 

“Those wicked Austrians! How I hate 
them! Why does not somobody kill them 
allt Why don’t you kill them, papa 1” 

Tit iw not oo euny, my pet, ream 
om they have killod serio 2 

“No, no, no, papal It is nob le. 
You must not die, MIF you dio, Vere wil die 
too.” 


“T will do my beat to live for 
darling. Bat it may bo bot tong tie baone L 
am better—and iclle will take care 
woman, and I think 
roe daa om eon) ba ion 
res, dear next to a lon 
Jong way after. T have body like oon 


«Wall, she shall be a ean ala, 
she wil cad 1 tak, 

to go to car grap 
wuNe, need over saw him, fant 


at you carck 


T love no 


5 


one like you, dear papa. Lot me stay with 
you always—always. 

“Ged Almighty bless you, my darling! 
and may tho gure spirit of your mother 
watel over you'” taurmured Leonina in a 
broken voice, And then ho drew the child 
closer to him, aul there followed « long 
wilenro, 

Whore the foctor and Gabrielle re-entered 
tho room Vera was fast asleep, and Leonino’s 
eves Iwing rlosod, he too seomad to 
Tey made a striking picture. The child's 
brights sony face touched one of hor father’s 
pue and hollow cheeks, her chestnut hair 
minglal with his tawny beanl, onc dimplod 
arm wor ruund his neck, one little hand was 
prossod in hin. 

“Tat us leave thom for a little while,” 
whispered Fadio, “Nu harm is being done. 
But propate the beef tea. Ile doos not rally 
much, and unless wo keep up hia strongth ho 
will sink.” 

Tn half an hone they returnod, and at the 
doctor's angyestion Jeonino rvluctantly al- 
lowed the child to be taken away to her 








fant 
But you will ot mo s00 hor again 1” he 
wil Catala then yon have tak 
, When you have taken your 
bockion and rented awhile, I want you to 
aluop ; thero ix no medicine like sleep: 
‘boal-tou takon, Loonino sank wearily 
on his pillow, shut his o and tried to 
. end the doctor left him for a while to 
a 
‘Aftor an hour'a unoosy slumbor Loonino 
awoke. 
“Gabriolle!” 
ie oe monsenr, Tow do you feol your 


“Bad. Give mo ao taste of that brandy. 
Ab, that gives one a littlo strength ; Lut it 
won't lust long, fear, I havo something to 


“As if che wore my very own. Have I 
not brought her up t Since hor poor toother 
died bas uhe not boon everything to me 1” 

* And you will be kind to her!” 

“Oh, monsiour!” ssid the donne in an in- 
Jured tone, “how can you ask? It is doing 
me & Wi . 

“Well, listen. I don’t feol as if I should 
get better, and I judge from the doctor's 

that ho thinks as I feck. I have 
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separated. You will take this letter and the 
child to Loncon, firet writing to toll my father 
what bas happenod..... . You are paying 
attention, Gabrielli?” 

“Oui, monsicur,” said tho Bonne, wiping 
her syen which were red with weepin; 

“ My fother is a hard man; bat fo will 
ho gvod to you and Vers for my sake. I 
ave made nowill, and shall make none; bat, 
to prevent the authorities troubling you after. 
wards, I will give into your possession now 
all my woney'und yapers, If T should get 

fer you cunt give me thom ack. Open my 
trunk; you will find the keys in my pocket.” 

Gabrielle took the keys und unlocked a 
large iren-bound trunk, which stood in one 
corner of the room. 

“Bring my portfolio and the little iron 
bor, which you will find at the bottom, right 
under my clothes,” said Teonino. 

Gabriclle took those two articles, laid them 
on tho tablo near ber master’s bed, and at 
luis request brought writing materiale and 


sealing wax, 
‘Then Leonino, sitting op in bed wrote a 
letter to his father, enclosud with it soveral 
Tapers, mado tho whole up into apscket, and 
seuled it carefully with his signet 

“Those,” he raid, taking & pocket the 
portfolio, “are letters from Garibaldi, Mas- 
zini, and other frionds in the fevolu 
tionary movement. 
those” (pointing to = escond packet) “are 
family papers imporyguce. Bo sure you 
give them all to my 3 Sor tony eo 
find a few bank-notes in the portfolio, YT have- 


always boen careless about rakes 
Unt bathe reason I was Dover Robbed” Tn 
little iron box in also money, both gold and 
notes—eeveral thousand Tiras, Ithink ; never 
anind counting it now. Tf I don't get better 
you will, of course, pay Martino and the 
doctor, and oreryhedy ls and then 
niet give the men who wore with me, Gi 
como, Giuseppe, and Umberte, each two bun- 
dred'and fifty lira. ‘Then, after paying 
your expenses to England and taking five 

mindred liras ag a present for youreclf, you 
will give what there is loft to my father, 
te with the packet. Give it to him 
‘with your own hands. Do you understaml, 
oa tetly Bat lon ‘air, di 

= Ne it me, ‘tir, don’t 
you think this should bo pat downt Itisa 
teriona charge. Suppose anybody should 
my that you did not give me this money, that 

itt” 


‘manper 
mado no will; but I sball write « few lines 1 stole 


to my father, 


‘asking kim to take charge of 
Vora, and thet you ’ 


and she may never ho 


N 
& 


©T have thought of that, We must have a 
witness. Call Martino; but first give me 


so Bl. 
anothor ae 1 foot faint 


‘Whon Martino came Leonino explained to 
him what he had done, 

It is better 20,” maid the landlord ; “all 
the same, I think you will recover; but ehoukd 
you not. I can testify that you gavo Mado- 
‘moiselle Gabriolle this portfolio and this iron 
box.” 


“And the big box and ell there ia inside, 
Martino, I give to you, and this watch. It is 
not = very valuable one, but it has accom- 
paniod mo in all my waudorings unl may 
serve to remind you eomotimes of your old 
friend.” 

‘Martino, who was an Italisn refageo and 
deeply engaged in the revolutionary movo- 
ment, silentiy prossod Loonino’s hand. Ho 
was too much affected to sponk. 

“(My wife's watch, Cabriclle,” said Leonino, 
aftor a short pans, “ her miniature and mine 
you will keep for Vera and give them to her 
‘when—when she is older.” 


af 


ond —tell my 
give hina my love 
on very well together, 
‘sad this will bo & groat 


Teter Dr. Fadio came. 
examined his pationt he looked 


“You have been esting him talk too 
nid, ux to Gabrille. “Did 
Leonino 


weal aay ound Id 
ily, "ih is all my own doing, Ido not 
lnow Whother I shell live, and had instruc- 


BES 
re 
i £ 


i 


worst thing you could do.” : 

“Never mind, doctor ; my mind is easier 
now, and that must be bettor for my body, 
you know, and I promise you that I will sin 
hho more.” 

“If you do I shall not answer for tho con- 
sequences, And now, Gabrielle, we must 
dross his wounds, 
might him agai 

¢ come to him again. 

“You need not be afraid,” he remarked, 

seeing that Fadio hesitated ; “her presence 


not excite, me. 
But except 
SALAR 


F 


soothes 
“Very well, let her come. 


‘and something—a moro and 
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for a word or two now and then when you 
want somothing, J must sbsolutely forbid 
tal Sco that he cboys, Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle, quietness is cescntial.” 

“Don't fear, doctor,” said Leonino, with 
a melancholy emis, “you may count on my 
obedience, T shall he quiet enough, soon.” 

Fadio glanced at Gabriclle, and sho wont 
with him to the dour. 

“T fear ho is worso—decidedly’ weaker,” 
he whispered. “Yon shoukl not quit his 
heiside without leaving somebody {n your 
place. You had hetior” (raising hin voice 
“fetch Mademoiselle Vera at ones. I wil 
wait until you return.” 

In 4 few minutes tho Loxne romurned with 
the child, who crept to the old place by her 
father’s sido, Lomiino looked at her joring'y, 
put his arm round her und Jaid bor face close 
tohis. Gabricllo told her little chargo that 
pape’s hend ached and she must not talk, and 
then sat down. Tho donne wus tired with 
watching and heavy with loss of rest ; before 
Jong her oyclida closed with thor own weight, 

‘she sank into a sound sleep. 

A few momenta afterwards, a9 it eeemod 
to her, though in reality two or thive hours, 
sho was roused hy a touch on the shoulder; 
ooking up ebe suw tho dark face of Dr, 

io, 


“A nursoshould not alumber at her post,” 
ho said wtornly. ‘Tako tho child away.” 
‘Vern was sloeping by hor father's side, and 
the fathor elopt the alenp of death, ds 
nurse it] ison, tl trom 
tho dead mau» graep, and took herinto her 


arme, 
“Como with me, ma fille chérie, papa is 
tired.” 


“Yen, Gabriclle, but 1 must first Kise him, 
Do let ‘me kiss him.” And then the child 
hor warm and rosy mouth to the cold 
id cheek of hor once father, She 
feed her head with a look of affright. “Oh, 
what is it 1” eho gasped ; “ what ia itt Ho 
does not look st mo~he is colo ge not 
open his eyoa! 1 popat abrialle, 
Re doos nat speak to me, ‘and his is 
open |” 
Come with = my poor motherlas 
datling ; your father will never speak again. 
You Rig only mo now. Oh my pour 
master ! he was s0 good, so to every- 
body, and everybody Joved him.” 
‘CHAPTER Ul.—ANOTHER DEPARTURE. 
‘Tares days lator Leoniro was buried. All 
the Italian exiles in Locarno and many of 
_ the townsfolk followed his body to the gray: 
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for, though not Italian barn, he had fonght 
tnd bled in the cause of Italian Hiberty, and 
fost his lifo in a bold attempt to free from 
hia bona ono uf tho mout ominent of Ttalian 


patriots, : 

Gabrielle carriet ont faithfully her Inte 
master's wishes - saw him buried, discharged 
all his debts, and paid the two hundred and 
fifty liran apioco to Leonino’s threo com- 

jons*in tho unfortunate expedition to 
vero. Sho wax making preparationa for 
departure, and meant, a day or two aftor the 
funeral, to leave by the diligence for Fluelon, 
enroute for England. As yet, howover, aho had 
not written to appriso Loonino’s father of hix 
ton'sdoath. She had been too much occupied ; 
‘and tho disposal of the monay she had found 
in the portfolin and the cash-box pave her 
concern. Thoro wore many bank-nutes 

in tho portfolio, mixed up with mndry rol 
tical papors, whore oxistence Leonino hal 
apparently forgotten. Tho sum in her hands 
large. 'To her, who rockoned in franes 
aud liras, it soomed onormour, Sho did not 
dmow how sho should recurn it on the journoy, 
and was in mortal terror of boing robbed. If 
she had conmlted Martino ho would probably 
have edvised her to buy o draft on London 
or Paris; bat ahe wns poasant-brod, 
@ peasant’s shrewdness und 
‘her own oounnol, and even told 


and 
having all ‘lin. 
nats 

the landlord that the «isposallo balance, 


after all had been paid, was not vory much. 
‘After much the hit upon’ the in- 

jioun device of stitching the hank-notes 
Pec her stays and ‘the gold into her 


‘pects, ban’ she hiv mong her clothes, and 
plaoed in tho bottom of her trunk. 
This dono who ded to write to Leo- 
nino’s father. Gabriolle was a young woman 
than x onary re ue api 
an ordinary nurse, she spoke fish 
fairly, But speaking is one writing 
quite another eat the framii of the lettor 
cost her both time and trou She had 
handily finishod snd addrossed it when a 


lottor was brought to her. lt was rudely ing 


ieee and Lo Pein pritten ing 
whit it it a - 
mark Gabriel Ho wall Imuow, and abe openod it 
with » feeling made up of Plcsmrable 
tation and self-roproach, for it was a 
time aince she last wrote to her people. The 
deter was Jog, al 6s abe: roed i her face 
graver ver. tidings i 
it occupied bor mind to the exclusion. 
of everything clic, and the letter to Mr. 
Hardy was never finished. 
She wan roused from her reverie by the 
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entrance of Vere, who, like herself, wore 
deep mourning. The child’s pale face and 
the dark circles round her eyes showed how 
sorely she grieved for her dead father. 
‘Throwing her arma round Gabrielle's neck, 
she sobbed as if her little heart would break. 
The bonne took the child on her lap and 
soothod her. 

“When are we going, Gabrielle!” she 
said us svon ws sho could speak. “It is 
dreadful here now poor papa is gone 1 
wont part his room just now; they are 
taking out all tho things, and ho is not there 
- ho is not there! Oh, Gabrielle, my heart 
ie breakiug! Lot ua go! lot us go!” 

“We will go to-morrow. _1 did not think 
of leaving until Thureday ; but it will por- 
haps be better to start to-morrow. Come 
with me to the post-office, and wo will take 
our places. The walk will do us both good.” 

fartino and soveral other of Leonine’s 
frionds saw them off. 

“You will write from London,” aid the 
landlord, us be wrung Gabrielle’s hand, “ and 
toll us of your safe arrival It is rathor a 

journoy ; but you have travelled boforo, 
are quite able to tako care of yourself 
and the little one, If you should ever need 
a friond do not forget that Andrea Martino 
holds all that ho has at the disposal of Leo- 
—, cenghten, eae yy 
then, amid a stamping horses, 
cracking whips, tinkling bells, ae deci 


stablemon, tho huge dill with Gabrielle 
and Vora weeping in the coupé, moved off 
towards Bellinzona. 

“T shall never see them again,” muttered 


Martino, as ho wulkod with aad eyes towards 
bt house. ‘Poor Leonino! poor little 
nl” 


CRATER IV.—TEN YEARS AFTERWARDS. 


A-MBETING in the club-room of the Cock, 
in the town of Calder. 

The inn was old, and—thongh an attempt 
had hecu mado to modernise it by subatitat- 
it windows for the more pic- 
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St 


Primos" os woul lt 6 fest of ironelads | all know, 7 think, aa T was the first to find 
ie 


present meeting, as the absence of 
testifies, is not 
feither is it 2 mooting of creditors, nor of 
oval politicians, nor of any local society ; and 
‘ing held in a public-house it cannot well 
be efthor a religions assembly or o 


a festive character, 


ont that the Harys of this neighbourhood 
jel—in my opinion cer- 


are probably enti 

tainly entitled to a very lorie fortune. I 
cannot say exactly how muclt, for thom ox 
has it in are very close, but it cannot 


teetotal | be far short of two millions of money.” 


ing. Tho people it number about; wm, that’s a ourker!” broke in the 
foes eapel era ae — 
aorta and conditiona of mon—aud woman. “Order!” exclaimed tho chairman, 


‘The chairman is a portly, well-dreseod, 
well-fed personage of somo aixty years oli. 
Hisfat, clean-shaven faco wears a sterootyped 
smile; his little eyes are sharp and di 
and his head is fixed in an enormous 
stook, from which it scems to have recently 
emerged. He carrios his watch in a fob, and 
sporta a heavy chain and a stil} heavier seal. 

wer else he may be this gentleman is 


evidently well-to-do, und knows it. Not far, ten years since, 
real and 


from him is 4 man the cut end appearance of 
whose ita proclaim bim a calico-weaver, 
‘Then are 8 shoemaker, a blacksmith, a 
‘waggoner, 8 butchor, a bal 
more, and three or four womou, one of whom 


carries a market-basket, and is probably a mi 


farmer's wife, 

“1 don’t know as I am called upon to 
make soy particular remarks,” said the Re 
aident, without rising from his chair. “ You 
all know what has 
as tho best thing as 1 can do is to call on Mr, 
Ferret to it, and tell you what he 
advises about this ‘ere fortune.” 

‘The individual thus addressed was a broad- 
little man, with a thick nose 
and heavy and a look more suggestive 


"T think you are all Hardyat” said the 
lnwyer—for aoch he wars fe rove to hit 
feet, 


. “Or akin to ‘em,” answered _ oa 
man, “except you and your clerk, anc f. 
Balmaine bere.” We must Heep friends with 

print nowt 


will that dot” put in the 
cahco-wouver ; “th’ job will be done then.” 
“Publish, I should ssy; he’ publish 
nowt as we don’t sanction. 
“ Aye, that’s ummat like, Yo’ speyk when 
Your mouth ‘Mr. Hardy.” 





ker, several far T 


‘brought us here, so Tthink that 


of a bull-dog than of the animal whose name if 
bore. 


«Really, Tommy, you aro Lebaving v 
badly. Will you go on, Mr. Forrot, 

“T say two millions at Joust,” continued 
Ferret, © “Why, John Hardy's porsonalty: 
was eworn under £800,000; he had lote of 
lund in the mont improving parta of London, 
and then there’s ton yeas accumulations, 
Well, as I was ving to way for it'a haxt to 
bogin at the boginting—John Hany died 
and left all his ental » both 
personal, to his only son Philip—to 
his only child, 1 should say, for ho bud no 
othor. "Well, it has never claimed, and. 
do not bolicve ever will bo claimed, for we 
may be qnite sure as if he wus living two 

lions would fotch him; and he 
has been advortisul for and sought out all 
these yoars nothing hue heard of him, 
ely ts te Lapin ol preens o 
0 promne 
th Philip arya snd i bo i dond 
Y goes to the hoirsat-law—w! 

in thi tao 20 thom ws was newrest akin to 
him. Do you follow. me” h” ee 

“Ay, we follow you enough, . 
served the shoomaker ; pid was not this 
Philip ben] ' eaired pe bears no heir, and 
if id, wouldn't the property go to 
them?” 

“He waa marriod—to an Iteliun woman, 
T think—but his wife died and loft him with 
s little lass, and as nothing can be hoard of 
hor neither, it is suj that she prede- 
ceased her father. If she did not, wo may 
be quite sure on she would havo come for- 
ward to claim her iuheritunce betore now. 
‘The same argument as I have just used 


applica to her; the courts will prosume us 
ie dead, and you have only to prova tha 


you are the noxt-of-kin to get all this bras.” 
“ Who has it now 1" 
“ John Hardy's trustess. But if we cata 


blish our claim thoy will havo to give it to 
the rightful heirs, and, to do ‘om justice, 1 
rent nga Uy arin and igi 
in at U t - 

iighly respectable London solicitors, I 


dare as make a nioo y out, 
4 of it every year, they will naturally Keop i 
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in thoic hands ue long us they can, The; 
sgeskon to Lolieve, and they bave pen 
the trusters, ay there ix till a povubility of 
Vhilip Hurdy ot bin danglter turning up. 
Bat that ix all nonseuse {with a knowing 
smile]; we know what that means, Tt moans 
as Aitful and Tigginbattom don’t want to 
Jose o business aa Inings ‘era in a thousand or 
dnst keep these two furts in 
your mi that thore’s two millions of 
money an London, and that if you ran prove 
that the John Turdy ax loft it is the sare 
John Hardy as left this town a young man 
siaty-tive yous xinoo it is yours.” 
‘an that be proved!’ ashes! tho black 

wrnitls, 

“T have not the least doubt it can, with a 
little putionos, ond, considering tho amount 
involved, at 9 very trifling cust, ton. Theie 
in only ono difficulty in the way—that of 
identifying the Calder Jobn Handy with the 
London John Iurly.” 

“You'll find that rayther « hard nut to 
orack, Mr, Forret, I'm thinking,” obwerved 
one of his listeners, 

*Not at all; eayhow, not as hard aa yor 
may think, ‘To begin with, thoy bare the 
wang nama and were born in thy kame year 
‘That is boyoud dispute, Then wo foow 
that shortly after John Hardy left Calder, a 


















John Hardy & situation in a London 
wholesale wa 94, and got on so welt tlt 
it was not long bofare his mustars took hit 


into yartnotehip. Then ho rose to be heat 
of the firm, and made a large fortune hy 
speculations in lant, But ho never tolil 
where ho came from, nor acknowledged any 
kiuafolk, and till he martied lived in Jody, 
inga, 
vw. But wait a minute. Tho John Hardy 
that left Caldor sixty-five youre sinco went 
away ina hurry. Qo had ‘good reasons for 
not omming back or letting en where bo hed 


“What had bo done t” asked one of tho 
farmers’ wives. 

“ Well, it is a Inng time since,” said the 
Jawyor, “und I don't liko raking up old 
scandals ; but. 1 could tell you, and 1 may 
have to do before we have done,” 

“TE huow what it wor, th nobody 
never towd mc,” put in the calico-weaver, 
with a omilo and @ wink, “It wor s woman 
‘Whenover owt goes wrong you may mak 
sare as n woman's at bottom on it.” 

“Well, I believe it was something of the 
sort,” ssid Ferret, when the Jo which 

. thia aally provoked had subi “I shall 
Dame no names, but his sweetheart playet 





You will happen suy that is against, 
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him false, and a man he looked on as a friend 
did’ him an ill turn. John was high-tem- 


ered, and he gave his treacherous friend 
much a beating that his life wax despaired of. 
If he had not gone away, or if he hud come 


back or been caught, he would have bean 
transported os wc asa gun. So ‘800 
evotything fit in, and if 1 could get access 
to Johu Hardy's private papers, Jam suro 
that something ht be found es would 
stamp him as the real Simon Pure.” 

“Simon Pur ae in the ehoemaker 
indi, tly ; “what's the use o” etampii 
him’as. Sitven Puret We want to camp 
him as Joho Hardy o' Calla, and get his 
bran, §='That is what wo wavt; isn't it, 

pat” 

ho andience groeted this ohsurvation with 
Tond applause; and Ferret, to the satisfaction 
of evel; body, explained that he had spoken 
in metaphor, and that Simon Pure was in no 
way connected with the Hardy fortune. 
‘That donc, he was allowed to proceed. 

“When I file my bill 1 shall of course do- 
mand copios of all documents beuring on the 
case, That will be tho first step. At present 
the trustees deny meuecess 10 the documenta, 
Tt in for you to ray whethor I shall act or 
uot, and fiow soon, Another paint : As most 
of you hnow, John Hardy was the youngest 
son of Nathan Hardy, who died nearly seventy 
years since He left seven other sons, all of 
whom are deceased. All here, J think, are 






A their children, or wives or husbands of thei 


children, Most of them are in humble cit- 
cumstances, I believe; but » fow, like our 
worthy chairman here, aro well off. Among. 
tho peor ones are the deecendante of John 
Hardy * eldent brother, Samuel by name, and 
they, according to law, would de ontitled to 
all the real estate, But, as T havo said, they 
are poor, und so are willing to enter into a 
binding arrangement to put the whole of the 
fortune into 8 common fund and divide it, 
share and share alike, among all Nathan 
Hardy's descendants. ‘The question now be- 
one raising of a millon sam. to 

Oo chim. ‘é may want two 
towed pond ft one thousind will bo 
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much confidence in the thing, gentlemen, 
that I am prepared to tako some Shares my- 
self, unless you want to keep ‘em all in tho 
family.” 


wtAnd 1° said th chairman pompomly, 
*T shall take two hundred and Sey ehares, 
a fourth of tho entire first issue. Now, we 
are notall rich, as Mr. Ferret lately observed, 
but I know as thero’s somo of you as has got 
something nico laid by, and I am sare of this, 
as you could uot have better investment 
than these ’ore aharcs.” 

“How much will it mak’ a-picce 1” asked 
the woman with the market-basket. 

“ That dopends how many shares you 

janc.” 


“I mean th’ fortin, not th’ shares.” 

“Well, as thero’a fifty of ua, and th’ for- 
tune is about two millions, that will ho forty 
thousand s-picce ; but, to be on tho safe side, 
say thirty thousand.” 

“And how much is tho shares, sayen 

ro 

“A pound a-piece.” 

“Well, yo’ seo, uy mon couldn’t como— 
he's most terrible throng spreading muck 
just now—but I’m his loful wifo, an said 

“Nol tor, Iam sure, Jano,” put in 
the chairman gallantly, Fe 

“Ho raid as I could act for him, and we 
aro willing, him and me—how much did 
yo’ xy them thoore shares wor t” 

«Twenty shillings.” 

“Well, put us down for hoaf a onc—and 
here, yo” had haypon better tak’ th’ bia 
bre oth that she clapped d the 

And witl it she lown on 
a aaadaare the 1 2 the 

save lawyer an 
chairman, ‘one of whom was highly indig- 
nant, the other enraged almost past speaking. 

“Ton shillings for a chance of getting 
thirty thousand pounds!” exclaimed Ferret. 
“Why, it is perfectly ridiculous. Bosisler, 
you cannot have half a share.” 

“Of course she cannot,” eaid the chairman. 
“Ten shillings! Why, what are you think- 
ing of, Jane? You have hundrods of 
pounds laid by ; I know you have.” 

“Well, I will not deny as wo havo a bit 
a and we mean to keep it, my mon 
nd me, A bird i’ th’ hand is worth two ?” 


though she was “‘a bit of a relation,” was an 
indignity which in other circumstances he 
Tee have opt bound to resent. Tut ae 
things were, ho thought it his duty ta pocket 
the affront and answer the questian. 

“No T think it a good thing? OF course 
Ido. Do you fuppose I shoul? put £2f0 
into a thing na TE Fine think well of t” 

“No, I don’t think yon wuld, Summy, 
nor yet 250 farthing, aind yo" wi' moor brass 
than yo" knowon what to do wi Well, 
mak’ it thirty shillings moor, Mr. Forret, and 
if my mon’s willing wo'll put wor names down 
for four pounds,” 

Encouraged by this bepinuing most, of the 
Hanlys present aul something or 
anothor, the total amounting, as tho lawyer 
prosently announced, to £500, 

“Wo shall make it up, I think,” observed. 
Mr. Namucl Hardy. 

“Notadoubtof it,” anaworod Forret briskly. 
“There's ever so many more | have my oyo 
on ax are for a £20-pund note a-piece, 
and aume of them heroas havo nut subsoribed 
today am sure to como forwanl later on, 
Aud ‘there's many un outsider us would bo 
fain to juve an interest in a promising 
spoculation like this, Wo could tho 
money twice over, 1 do bolieve, Mr. Hardy. 
Yes (to tho blacksmith), business is over 
for to-day. When thoro is auything further 
to report you will hoar from mo. I am in 
daily communication with Mr. Hardy on 
the subject, aud I almost think wo shoald 
form a standing committer. We will talk 
alont that another time, Snfticient for the 
day, you know, Hero, Warton!” (to his 
clork). “Oh, you havo entered wp tho 
minutes, F roo. Take these papers, will you ¥ 
Mr. Handy hue boon good cuough to auk mo 
to tea. Good ovening, gontlemen, yuod 


evoning. 

A» Warton left the room he wus joined by 
Belmaine 

“What do you think of it all 1” askod the 
clerk in a whixper. “Como down with me 
into tho bar ; the rnor will not be ut tho 
offico again to-night, and I have something 
to say to you.” 

CUAPTER V.—WARTON'H PROPOBAL, 

‘Tne bar of tho Cock was no les quaint 

and old-fashioned than its club-room. It had 


wh bash, you Imow. But do you really a low, raftercd ceiling, recessed windows, 


think pow, Sammy, this isa graely good | fit 


is (idl For a man of 
"Fema baat of the poses to be salle 
» Getiny im public by Abel Hardy's wife, al- 


bench, 
hobend 


with settles, and wainscoted walls, 
round which ran a broad red-cushioned oaken 
A bright copper kettle hissed on the 
of a wide-throated grate of uncient 
make, and on the Jead-lined counter was 
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marshalled a formidable array of crystal usked Balmains, when they were alone 
tumblers, pewter tankards, and portly de “Something J can use for the paper!” 
camera alove ‘which rose’ a tiot'of ram —“"Not oxictly. ‘That ie always the way 
hound barrels, which proclaimed in big fat with you journalists, You never s0¢, or 
lotisra the nature of their contente. The read, or hoat anything, that your first thonght 
pormding odour of the ine vat whisky and ra not whother you Peron it to account 
fomona, with a strong di tobacco; for for your paper. It is o sign, though, 
the Cock’s erstomera made it a rolo never to and you Fill make your mark s¢a journalist, 
rink ale when they could afford anything mark mo if you don’t.” Here the clerk 
atronger, Isughod as if he thought he had made an 
At one end of the eonnter aut the land. | excellent joke, “But about your questi 
lady, Mra. Juniper, short, browl, ant rosy-| Boforo T answer it, let me ask you one ;— 
checked, Soveral of tho Hardy family were, Whut did you think of our meeting 1” 
taking & gluss to help thom on their way — ‘ Whut docs my opinion signify t How- 
home, and talking noisily, anil generally all ever, Ferrot's thoury, asmming bis state- 
at once, about the late meeting awl the ments to be accurate, struck mo as being 
Hanly fortune. rather plausible, and a fortune of two mil- 
"What a gobble!” observed the lawyer's, lions—ean it really bo so much t—in cer- 
clerk to his companion, as they stood at thr ' tainly worth looking after, Hut do 
har door, “ Thore’s no talking hore, that is think tho Calder Hardy: will be allowed to 
clear.” | have it all to themeclves? Hardy ie not a 
“] think thero’s a great doal of tilking,” sory mmcommon name, und when the facta 
returned his companion with o milo. | bocome more widely known thore will be u1 
“I moan thero’s no chance of our having many claimants ax thero aro pounds.” 
tho quict talk [ was promising myself. How- “Exactly, And that ix notall, Ido not 
‘over, T dare aay Mra. Junipor will let us go heliove in the yovornor’s thoory, and I am 
into her parlour, T’ll ask her.” not sure that he helioves it himself.” 
“Good ovoning, Mra. Junipor” {addressing , “Not beliove it himsclf1 What doca it 
tho Jandiudy), “Mr. Balmaine and I have all moan thon? Why is ho getting up this 
« bit of private business to talk over, aud if , company t” 











our parlour ix not occupied, 1 thought, “T mpposo because ho wants to turn an 
apa, you would lyt us sit down thero a fow honest penny.” : 
minutos.” “An honest penny !” exclaimed Balmaino 


“Certainly, Mr. Warton; go in and stop indignantly. 
aa long az you like. You aro quite welvome, — “ Porhaps 1 ought to havo anid a lawyor's 
Tom sure. Sally will tako your order.” honest penny. You sco, wo have a big 

“What will you havo, Balmaine?” asked _uffice—funr clerks bosides myself—and Ferret 
‘Warton, as thoy oppod into the cosy little has a big family—nine sons and daughtera— 
parlour behind tho bar, which Mrs. Juniper and they cannot be kept for nothing. We 
voserved for hor own particular uso, and are bound to have business, and prosecuting 
eausiooaly, for that of a favourd guest claims and filing bille help Ferret to pay bis 
“Whisky 4” ” 

“No, I thank you; whisky ia a bad thing “Well, yon may say what you like, 
to work on, end I have work to do. Ithink Warton; butif Ferrot ia getting up this com- 
I prefer tea, Ihave some proofs to pany, and taking these peoplo’s money to 
Toad, but they will not be ready for an hour prosecute a claim he knows to be illusory, it 
‘or more, and ‘tho paper to mako up hefore 1 is nothing less than s downright ewindla 


go By Jove Tl expows it in th paper.” 

“All right ; tea Jet it be then. Tos and| —“Confound your paper! you have got it 
tone, And look bore, Sally, give us somo on your brain, I think “No, no; 
of the Cock’s dead pig—a lop of your must not do enything of the’ sort’ Bal. 
famous home-cured, you know. No jjec- maine,” broke in the clerk, whom his 
tion to a bit of broiled ham, have you, Bal- friend's threat esemed greatly to alarm 
maine 1" 1 thet "Ferret 


4 would 
“None whatever. I vote for ham” | both prosecute you criminally and sus 
bog carriod ama. con. Tea, toast,’ for (Winging damages; and I don't know, 
Pr ieee Ea es toon ss, yon cas Selly you know, is 
if you Tam mos, ly sharp ek . 
“Well, what is it all about, Warton 1" | Evan if the chance of getting these two msil- 
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lions ia ever #0 remote, it may be worth 
spending, @ thousand or two to 

?, old Ferret is not so bad, after: 
Many a one would have asked for five thou- 
sand, and got it He has formed one theory, 
L have formed another ; that ia all” 

“That means, I suppose, that Ferret is 
not quito es big s rogue as he might be, 
‘And what ia your theory, Warton 1” 

“Tam going totell you, and I am in a better 
position to, inde than anybody else, for I went 
to London to look into the thing, and it is 
really on my report, though not on my opi- 
nion, that Ferret, is acting, He will have it 
that: Philip Hardy and his daughter—I forget 
what her outlandish namo is (locking at a 
memorandum book)—Vora, yes, that is her 
name, Vera—he will havo it that Philip and 
Vera Hardy are deal. Now, I am not xt all 
ative of that, Where is the proof # That ia 
whut I say—whero ia the proof ” 

“Ten years’ silonco an the impossibility 
of finding them, tho lack of any news what- 
ever about them, are ax xtrong presumptive 
proofs as you could well have, 1 ehould aay 

“Not in tho circumstances, This Phi 
Hardy was one of those wild, harum-scarum 
fellows that never do anything like anybody 











vlso, Ho was o bit of uw poet, and a bit of a bo 


inter—a terrible Radical and Red Kepub- 
pean, eal hond and glove with Mazzini and 
Garibaldi and that lot. He might have lived 
like a lord in England; his father would 
havo bought him an estate, or done anything 
for him, if he would only have stayod at 
homo and ecttled down. But ho preferred 
to ramble about the Continent, especially 


Italy, conspiring the Austriang, and 
organizing revolut societies. And, 
queerest thing of all, he did not care a button- 


they; but I thought it might be as wall to 
supplement it by a talk with old sol 
stood him a dinner at the Bull’s Hoad in 
Holborn, and it was worth while, You can 
talk morefreely to p mau across udinuer-tablo, 
when there ia nothing between you and him 
but a bottle of wino, than when ho’s 
sitting on an office stool with a bohind 
hie car. Idid not try to pump tho oly boy, 
I lot the wine do that; und when ho warmod. 
to his work ho told mo all le know, und as 
he hus been in tho office over forty yoara, 
and waa woll poguaintod with the 
Hardys, and all tho correspondence about. 

; tho estate puwed thrungh his hauds, he know 
2 good desl.” 

“Does he think the father aud daughtor 
aro «lad #” 

“Bless you, nu! That's not the theory of 
the office at ull, You soo, Philip Hardy, 
when he wont about Italy, conspiring aud 
thot, did not always go under. his own 
name, and Axifal thinky—aond [aggs thinks 
as ho thinks—ss ho must have boon caught, 
hy the ‘Austrians just ubout tho time of 


ip; hia father’s death and sontoncod to » long 


term of imprisonment in a fortron—as likoly 
a8 not for ten years—and they would not 
surprieod if ho turnod up any day. But 
not a word uf this to anybody clue. Verrot 
would knock my hend vif, and wor, if he 


“What could be do wore tun Inock 
our head off” avkod Luimaine, with o 


“Give mo tho sack. If ho knockod my 
hoad off, Mary and tho childron would got 
my insurance that/sathousand pounds; 
but if old Ferret gave mo the eack, thoro 
would be nothing for any of us, don't you 

” 


top for money! When be married that nee 


Ttulian woman, and his father told him he 
would cut him off with a shilling, he j 
wrote beck to say as bo ‘wae vere: glad to 
hear it, tose i rol eer ie as 
great ‘bility. do you thi 
thet now? He must have been mad, don’t 
seabed March hare,” returned 
“Decidedly—as a ” 

‘Balmaine with aemile. “A man who refuses 


to be # millionaire deserves——’ 


“To be put in a lunatic asylum, I wae 
to may. But where did you leara 
‘arton 1” 

“From Artful and Higgi 

Baggs, their head clerk. xy 
any unwillingness 


apd 
don't show 
to give i i 


all entrusted with the job, he 


“Perfoctly. All the same, I hope you 

will keep your head on your shoulders, But 

tell me now, do you think that Philip Hardy 

is really @ prisoner in some Austrizn dun- 
¥ 


“Tes possible—ovorything is posible in 
this best of possible worlds—bui not, I 
say, ae. Artful and Hig- 
ginbottom think so, of course, for rensons 
aforesaid, assigned by old Ferret. They say 
they have made every inquiry and adver- 
Seed 6 end ne sm, strongly 
of opinion that if s right low were 
bas Fem find « clua 
to the mystery.’ 
<Yourelf, for instance 


” 
_ ” asid the clerk. “I think I 
conde eric ms wal ea most folke, But 
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wait a minute. You must not think that all 
this talk in to load to nothing. I mean busi- 
new, Maluaina ‘That gil, you know— 
where ia the girlt A git) with two millions 
in-worth finding Aud she is shout sevun- 
toon now and, i dare suy, as handsome as 
paint. Old Bagys says hor father was as 
tine a looking mau as you would wish to gee, 
Why, pow, 1] was only singlot Hat I'am 
not, and I cannot stit out of Calder—got too 
many clogs on iny fuel for that. Look here, 
Balmaiue, you are tho mau tiut must find 
Vera Hardy.” 

“J1 What on varth do you mean, 
Warton?” 

“PU tell you; but you mmet know that I 
am most terribly anxious to inerense my 
inoome. My Mary isa very guod wife, aud 
it iun’t her fault, poor law; Int threo chil- 
dren in Tess than two years is rather hort on 
achap, isn’t it nowt If we go on at that 
rate I don’t know whatever we hull do, Its 
awful to think how muny of us there will be 
in, say, ton years, And there's us inany we 
tho pastrre’ will keen already. If I coutd 
ouly tint this Vora Hurdy 1” 

“Jlow would that help yon} You could 
not murry her.” 

“I know that; but don't you think that. 
if L Jot hor know what an beiress she is, and 
helpodl her to her property, she would stand 
a handome commieaian 

“That's vory likely, I think. 1 know I 
thoult he very happy to pay anybody who 
put me in the way of getting two millions 
& very haudvome ecommusgion indeed. 
what can 1 do in the matter?” 

© You ure going to take this situation in 
Switxorland, aro you not?” 

“The assistant editorship of the Ielectic 
News, you moun? Yea, T think so, The 

y ix no hotter than J am getting here, but 
xt will be a new: srionce for me, aud per. 
hapa loud to something better later on.” 

sa Guite right. Yon are at the top of the 
tree herv. You can never bo more than 
oditor of the Calder Mercury. If you keep 
Pogging away till you aro a groy old man 
you will never make more than three or four 
pounds a week, and yet you have it in you 
to boa slapup journalist, Well, when yon 
R, Switveland, I want you to tind Mis 


Warton, What chance 

good mang, I fope, Puig Hard 
iY; Ope. was 
sometinen in Swiaerlead: that we do know 
—and when not there bd was in Italy, and 
they aro about as close together as Lancashire 











GOOD WORDS. 


and Yorkshire, they teil me. You are sure to 
be going about, and when you do you must 
just ask questions and kesp your cyos open. 
J will post you up befure you set off; and, who 
knows, you will maybe fight on hor. ‘And 
if you do we will go snacks at the commie 
sion. Suppose she stands five por cont., why 
that would be o hundred thousand pounds! 
Fifty thousand a-piece! I would not object 






tw a baby twelvemonth then, and they 
might keep on coming for a quarter of a 
contary, ’em, if they liked! What do 
you say % 


“ About the babios 1” 

“No, about finding this girl.” 

“T fear the chance of my finding her ix 
sery remote ; bat I will keop the matter in 
wii, and do my best. don’t think, 
though, [ should Ike 4 ask her fur com 
mnipsion.” 

“Why? Isn't it businey ¢” 

“Perhaps, I was not thinking of that, 
But L enuld not faney mynolf going to a 
young girl saying, ‘You are heiross to a fine 
jortune, promise mo a commission of five per 
coat, une F will give you all particulars.” 

“Bat you might toll hor first and claim 
tho commission afterwards.” 

“T could not do even that, Warton.” 

Tho clerk’s countenance foll. 

“Why § What is there wrong in itt A 
abip captain who takes a derelict vossol into 
port gots salvugo, and the finder of a purse is 
rewarded by the ownor.” 

Do you think I would take a reward for 


But finding a pureot” askel Bulmusine indig- 


mph 
“ Porhape not ; but I'll take all tho money 
I can get hold of os is hor como by. 
However, if you won't ask her yourself you 
will perhaps not object to my asking her, on 
the Froud that Tam 2 professional man, 
=r you uy we the information that 
jed you to find her.” 
“ Nono whatover ; that would bo entirely 
your own affiir, But thie is very absurd, 
on know, Arapietpena yey ae 
Remember, it is ten years sincesll this hap- 
“At any rate You can try, if only for tho 
poor girl's sake. 0 knows where she is?” 
& isely ; who knows where she is?” 
© That wo must try to find out. After all, 
the world is very sell How hen we _ 
again we expect to meet 
‘by, ee in London the other day 
F ran into the arms—titerally ren into the 
arms—of my old achoolfellow, ‘elah. 
‘He went to America seven years since, sad 
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jhnd landed only three days before! Whut 
do you think of that now !” 

“Bat, you nee, tho misfortune is,” laughed 
Balmaine, “that if Miss Hardy were to run 
into my arma I should not know her.” 

“] wish sho would ran into your arms; 
you would soon identify hor, I'll bo bound. 
and—what a happy thought ~ perhaps marry 
her, Then you would ho paid for your 
trouble, and uo mistake, and eould afford me 
a avinging commission.” 

“Rubbish | May I beg of you not to talk 
such nonsense, Warton. J have not the least 
hope of finding this girl, and 1 am sure I 
sluil not marry her.” 

“Porhaps you aro hespoke,” replied the 
clerk, eyeing keenly his companion, who had 
spoken somowhnt warmly, and soomed rather 
taken abuck. ‘And that reminds mo. I 
have hoard a bit of a whispor, but I did not 
believe there was anght in it, I would not 
if T were you, Nalmaine, I——” 

“Hore is tho tea,” interrnpted Ralmaino 
coldly, “Put the tray opposite Mr. Warton, 
sally, and tho ham at this ond of the 
tal 


“How confoundedly touchy ho ia!” 
thonght the clerk, Dut it looks like boing, 
4 tue bill, aud if it is & shall bo sorry. 


Halmaino should do hotter in way than 
marry Lizzio Ilardy. I don't like the lot, 


ast if I soe any chunce of stopping it, hy 
Jingo, I will.” 

“Tuke some ham, Warton?” asked Bal- 
imaino when Sally had taken her departare, 

“Thank you, I will take some A 
‘cute old hoy is Saintly Sam. Don’t you think 
it's right Tam 1” 

“Why, what put him into your head {” 
said Balmaine with « rather forced 

“ Ham—don’t you perceive that it rhymes 
NVon should not mak evil of dguitin, 

‘on. not i ignitic 
Warton. Mr. Hardy has been three times 
wayor of Calder, romember, and is at this 
present momont a justice of the pesce, and 
otherwise S man of importance in the 

“Exactly; and docs not that make his 
conduct om the present occasion all the 
meaner 7” 

“In what way 1” 

“In whit way! Why, don’t you sce that 
ho doesn't more than believe in this 
Hardy fortine, and yet he ts persuading his 
pre ee, ca Jay ont £750 in to 

it! You will say, perhaps, thet 
in for £250 on his own hook. But what is 
for a man like him, when there is « 
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chance of getting forty thousand t Wouldn't 
it have k a fine sight, better, think you, 
if he had spent a couple of hundreds or 60 in 
preliminary inquiries before sending the hut 
round f—for that’s what it amounts to, And 
Tam by no means sure that he means to find 
the two-fifty after all.” 

“You surely don't ineun_ to ay, Warton, 
Unt he wil utteropt to hack ous of a promiso 
20 publicly made t” 

“Not he! Saintly Sam knows a trick 
worth two of that!” Le'll tuko tho shares, 
right enough less T am mistaken, 
hy has an underst: it 
allow him u comnts 
vent. on the amount subscribed, or to do hit 
own business on apeeial torms for so Jong.” 

“Come, come, Warton, you let your dislike 
of the man carry you ton far. Hardy has 
his fantta, 1 admit, but he is nob a miser,” 

“Luover said he waa, A minor docs not 
speud monoy on himself. Hardy does ; ho 
likes to Yivo well, and be u hig pot. ‘To 
hear him talk yon would think he was. 
Kenerosity itself; but just you try him! 
Anybody that haa anght to do with Saintly 
Sam in pretty mure to get hold of tho dirty 
end of thy «lick, Tlowever, aa he’s a friond 
of yours I won't aay aught against him.” 

“Not eay aught against him! I don't 
know what you could well suy more! Auy- 
how, ho hus ulways behaved woll to me.” 

“Of cours ho has. You are tho oditor of 
tho Mercury, und havo boen useful to him, 
and may bo ayain; but just yon try the 
other tack und you'll nou. “But leb us drop 
the old bogeur and tulk abont something 
olve, You will not be setting out fur Switzor- 
land jnst yot, 1 aupposo f” 

“Qh deurno; Lonly sent in my arceptaneo 
today, and until it is acknowledge, and the 
appoiutmont confirmod, I cumot very well 
givo Grindloton notice, you know ; and that 
tominds me (locking at his watch), it ia quite 
time I weut to tho office and malo up the 

per.” 

“Well, wo must have snothor talk or two 
about this Hardy businens before you sot ail. 
‘The subject ia far from Jing exhausted.” 

“Whenever you like. ‘But us to my ob- 
taining any information about Philip Hardy, 
oF finding his danghter, I really don’t think 
there is a vestige of hope.’ 

“Hope be hanged 1” the clork, 
thumping a fat fist on » ST have 
made up my mind to bottom this business, 

















and bottom it I will—if you will help me.” 
“Of course J will, Have I not snid sot” 
« Energetically 3” 
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“Buergetically.” ject. I don’t mean to let the thing slip oat 
“It's s bargain, thon," exclaimed the of your mind, I can tell you.” 
clork, Gapping hin hand’ into that of his after an amicable contest as to who 
‘rend. “And: 


look bere; Tl put it all down jhoald gay, which resulted in favour of the 
on paper write you out e brief, in fact, om-|clork, they went into the bar and settled 
jyiog tho latest information ov the sub-! with Mrs. Juniper 


AN IDYLL OF THE WOODS. 


T in a aumumer day, and Enough. The grass is still as sweet, 
J Am in the w and a 1 jie ‘The ss0se as soft beneath the feet, 
Among the waving gruas, I hear ‘The leaver as green, the streamlet’s tone 
A thousand morniuts in my ear, * ‘The same as in our childhood flown, 
For everything has life today The sky as blue, the clouds as white 
To houd and nod, to ubake and sway, ‘As when they mot our early wight 5 
And wod itself with gentle suund And still from these, as here I lie, 
To all the music heard around. 1 draw delight with sober sye, 

: Though what gave splendour unto cach 

Tho branches of tho trees have eet ‘Hax passed for ever out of roach. 
Their nhudows liko a living net 
On grass and forn, and thore thes lio Thear a lark that, long and loud, 
Roxponsive to the passing b; From some white mansion of a cloud, 
OF winds, whow chief datight itis Trillx, a8 no other minstrel can, 
To atir their houghn to leafy blins ‘A splendid flood of song to man, 
Till one wweot rhinper fills my var ‘True poot he that still will sing, 
Tho Spirit of the woods ia nour, Nor dream of any listening, 

Ae wo, his lesser brethren, may, 
Hark! running through my waking dream, Who fondly pipe a foublo lay, 
Tho distant buglo of » atreden, Then pause to smile if we Lut hear 
So naft and low!—ue if 'twere blown The praiso of followa in our ext ; 
For fairies marching to its tone, But be—hin ove desire is strong 
That uot one strayyler from the band To rid his little soul of song, 
Bhould iniay hia way tu Fairyland. That he may drop to earth, and reet. 

Beside his mate upon her nest, 


It wore uo {illo dream to-day, 
[Hero whore tho loaves in sunshine play, Doar heaven ! can it ever be 


Mf 1 should seo with halfebut eye The city hath lain hands on me— 
Their grven-clal pageant wander by, ‘That I Lave trod ita streets, whose dust. 
|All just tho sumo, as when of old, Has clung around my thoughts like rust 
Kro hearts and creeds of men grow cold, ‘Till all my old delight in woods 

(Thay came, und in the moonlight sheen And hills with streamy solitudes 


Toush’d with light foot the velvet green, Sank, leaving, in its instead 
ti 





Till all the harebells blue and sweet ‘The moan of traffic and the treud 

Swayed to tho music of their fret, Of feet, whose echoes fall 

|And tander violets at the viow ‘To send « threnody throngh all t 

[Took deoper tints fron: midnight dew. = 
Nay, let not such » it come nigh 

Teas ttuat old belt io dati, ‘To ahadow me ax here I lie, 

id all ite early visions fled, Lost in a dream that still perceives 
Nor will they come again, for we Tn waving grass and tremulous leaves 
bet pest up eh pen wind | Wea pace Sas pntone cot ech, 

open'd up golden wan ‘oul out 
Paradise of Feiryland ; 

we could sce with awo-strack eyoe ‘The summer winds that come and go 
‘oudors on wonticra change and rise, Are fresh from distant fields I know ; 
clouds do at their own sweet will ‘They loiter here to waft around 

en all the careloss winds are atill, A symphony of sighing spund, 7 
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“Baergetically.” j I don't mean to let the thing slip out 

“Ite a bargain, then,” exclaimed tho of you mind Tecan tell you.” 

clork, slapping his had into that of his , after an atnicable contest as to who 

friend, Rod look heres It put italldown should pay, which resulted in favour of the 

on paper~-write you out & brief, in fact, em- clork, they went into the bar and settled 
fying tho latest ixforraation un the sub- | with ‘Mrs, Junipor 





AN IDYLL OF TILE WOODS. 





T in w summer day, and 1 
Am in the woods, and as I he 

‘Amug the waving grasa, I hear 
A thousand murninrs in my ons, 
For everything has life today 
To hund’and nol, to hake and away, 
‘And wed itsolf with gentle wound 
To all the music heard aruund, 





Tho branches of the trocn have not 
Thoir shadows like s living net 

On gross and fern, and there they lie 
Koxponsive to thy paasing by 

OF Winsla, whono chief detight it ix 
‘To atic their bonghs to leafy blise 
‘THI one xwevt whinpur filly my car: 
‘Tho Spirit of the wouds is near. 


Hark! rnnning through my waking dream, 
‘Tho divtant buglo of a strerm, 

No soft ant low! --as if ‘twere blown 

For fairies marching to its tone, 

‘That not ono dtiagglor from the band 
Should miss his way to Fairyland. 


I were no idle dream today, 

Hera where tho loaves in sunshino play, 
My shonld a with balbsbut a 

Their green-clud pageant wandor by, 
All just the samo, aa when of old, 

Erw hearts and crooda of men grow cold, 





They came, wud in the moonlight sheen 
Toush'd with light foot the velvet green, 
Till all tho hy Abe blue and sweet 


Swayed to the music of their feet, 
‘And tender violets at the viow 
Took deopor tinte from miduight dew. 


Alas! that old boliof is dead, 

And all its osrly visions fled, 

Nor will they come again, for we 

Havo lost that Spint of infancy 

That open'd np with golden wand 

Tho Panulue of Fairyland ; 

fat wo could tee with Catechrs eyes 
‘onders on wonders change and rise, 

<As clouds do at their own swoot will 

‘When all the careless winds are still, 


Enough. The grass is still as sweet, 
The moss as soft heneath the 

‘The leaves an green, the streamlet’s tona 
‘The same aa in our childhood flown, 
The sky as blue, the clouds as white 

‘As when thoy mot our carly sight ; 
And still from theae, as hero Ti, 

I draw delight with pober eye, 

Though what gave splendour unto each 
Has passod for ever out of reach. 


T bear a lark that, long and loud, 
From some white mansion of a cloud, 
Trill, an no other minstrel can, 

A pplendid flood of song to man, 
‘Truo post he that etill will sing, 
Nor dream of any Hstening, 

As we, his lessor brethren, may, 
Who foudly pipe a fecble lay, 

Then pause to smile if we but hear 
The praise of fellows in our ear ; 
But hin one desire ia strong 

To rid his little soul of aung, 

‘That he may drop to earth, and reat 
Beside his mate upon her nest, 
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And touch with unseen fingers keys 
‘That thrill with nature's minstrelsica, 

‘A thousand leaves burst into song, 
‘Athouaand murmurs alip along 

From h to bough, and, as they pass, 
‘A quiver tho waving grass 
Anawors in sympathy and love 

‘The rippling wealth of life ahovo. 


‘Dear heaven ! it can never be 

‘The city hath lain hands on m3? 
‘Alas! I waken up to hoar 

The sound of strects within my ear, 


To soe denoath me crowds that throng 
In double lanes, and rush along 

‘After a thousand bubble blown, 

Each keoping well in view his own. 


A dream—no more —of woodlands green 

‘That camo to mo; for having soon 

‘A band of children, gay ‘ond bright, 

Pass down the stroot in evening light, 

‘Tho hawthorn blooms and forns they bore 

Made all my fancy dream once more 

OF woods with woalth of loavos, whero they, 

‘The childrou, had beeu all the day. 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 


FIVE LESSONS FROM TIE MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE, 


SORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR JANUARY. 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


mA LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
MAIDEN, 
Baud Proverbs anes, 10 , Joba nn tt. 

r is necossury to a riylit understanding of 
thia interesting narrative that we havo 
some knowledge of the way 4 marriage was 
colobrated in the days of our Lord. On tho 
evening of his marriage day, the bridegroom, 
accompanied by his groomsmen, tho children 
of the bride chamber, as our Lord calls them, 
went to the house of the bride, and, amid 
great demonstrations of joy, conducted her to 
cr futuro home, We have many roforencos 
in the Scriptures to the hilurity of the bridal 
procession, aud to tho prottuctod foativities 

thut followed it, So far buck as Luban’s da} 
wo find that churl cowplaining that Jacob 
did not give him the opportunity of sonding 
away Rachel with songs and’ tabret and 
harp. The prophet Jereiniah spoake of it as 
eign of the divino anger, that the voice of 
mirth and the voive of gladnose, the voice of 


xxvol—s 


wore usually longthonod out for a wook and 
sometimes for us muny as fourtoon days. 
Music, songs, riddles, wagors, and merry 
conversation formod o long romombored foa- 
ture at Samson's marriayo fonst. Those and 
suchlike things, with Ue most gonerous 
cating and drinking, filled up the four, or 
sevon, or fourtuon days, a8 the ea»o might be, 
of a Jewish marriage feast 

The murriage af Cana, howover, waa a 
imarriago among the poorer classes of tho 
poople, the clases to which Mury tho mother 
of dosms bolongel, and among which her 
children had ull boon brought up. Most 
likely tho bridezroom, or tha bride, or bath, 
were not furoif relations of bor lumble 
Nazareth household. 

This happy bri 





oom then hail Jesus 
Chriet at his mariage, cithor borauae ho 
hitasolf bolougod to Mary's family, or bo- 
cauno he had marricd u wife who did. And 
8 marriage »o contructod will secure the 
divine prosonco and blowing still Yos, and 
more that, if you sv contract ani eo 
you may eount on God's presence and 
His blessing more surely than though you 
had boon married in Guna and hid hid Christ 
at tho coremony und at the suppor table after 
it, For I havo no sasuruice that that mar- 
riage in Cana was, aftor all, “a marti 
the Lord.” I do not know that 











in 
it came up 


; to Paul's ideal of » New Tostamont marriage, 


even though Paul's mastor was present, and 
Lear power purveyed for the feast. 
Tat is a marriage Lord, w 
toro of God's children have been crested and 
for ono another, and have both asked 
received His fatherly consent to love and. 


serve one another, for a Hfotime, as man and 
wife, Our Lon’s very presence, with all His 
disciples around Him, would not make that a 
tras juge which was otherwise contracted 
and otherwise consuramated. If you would 
have Jeaun Christ in the fulness of His grace 
and power at your marriage, and would also, 
rreiprocslly, have » pleco at His, take good 
feed that! ‘you marry into the family of Ci 
And ninco it has been eo ofton found that 
neighbourhood and o unity have had 20 
inueh to do with important matter, 
choose your acighbourhood and your neigh- 
hours wisely, and lot (fod's gracious provi- 
Aeaeo direct Ute opportanity. And you can- 
‘not make any mixtake as to who are and who 
aro not Christ's true kindred, for He is every 
day stretching forth {ia hand toward them, 
saying unto yoo, “Behold my mother and 
my brethren] For whonoover shall do tho 
will of my Father which is in lwaven, tho 
same is my brother and sixter and mother.” 


AL-“A LESSON FOR TOTAL ARSTALNERS. 
Tew Nom wy 1 9, Ce WAL P=E 
Micha wide to Adata -Pera tee Zest, X7 

Tue extraordinary ubuse of strong drink, 
in anr day, hu led many worthy people to 
look at the marriago of Cana with some 
ingiving, if not secret aversion ; and efforts 
uve beon mate at their inetig fo show 
that the wine our Lord supplied to tho 
governor of that feast was not true wine at 
all, Lut we are not left to this passago 
alone, to learn the inind af our Mester ax to 
the woralition of meata and drinks, in Hin 
kingdom, ‘The doctrine of Jesus Christ on 
this whole subject is delivered in a hundred 
pomages af the Now Testament, he that 
Tuna may read it, and when it ix read it is 
thie: temperance in all things iz one of the 
plainest of Christian virtues, and total 
abstinenco from some things is another. 
And these two virtues stand related to each 
other in thix way: a Christian man is tem- 
pene when, in the poarcarion of all the com- 
forte or ven luxurics of thie life, be yet uses 
thom so as never to fall into excess, but so 
purtakes of mate and drinks, and all other 
ike gifts of (od, as to make and keep him 
sclf & better man, a better servant of God, 
aud a closer follower of Jerus Christ. The 
truly temperate man lives among the satis. 
fuetions and erbellishmenta and luxuries of 
thia Life uncontaminated, simple, sevore, 
marstor of himsclf, and master of all those 
aoductive things that so often master others. 
Total alstinence, on the other hand, is 
virtue of quite another nature. To abjare 








the natarel and legitimate use of any most 
ox drink, to mortify any appetite of the body 
or any affection of the heart, for a moral or 
@ rehgious reason is assuredly a far nobler 
porno ue of tase pleat things Ae the 
perate wae e38 it this t 
same time, it must always bo remembered 
that it ia entirely the motive and the will 
with which all our acts of self-denial are 
done that give thom their value in the si 

of God, and their among tho moralities 
of his kingdom. morality or immorality 
of all our habits and joes, both ascotic 
and self-indulgent, in ultimately to bo tested 
by a standard that goes to the very core and 
‘bottom of the human heart, To deny our- 
selves marriage, or a meat or a drink for 
Christ’s sake, as 80 many men and women 
have done in all ages of the Church, is surely 
a far nobler and moro martyrlike grace than 
without care, or ennsideration, or & crosr, to 
enjoy to indulgence all these fitted 
thi Nor will he, who is cithor unable or 
miwilhng to take up that cross, expoct the 
correnyniding crown. But, on the other 
hand, that the very noblost and most sclf- 
sacrificing servieo in the cause of Chrivt and 
the ripest attainmonta in ovangelical morality 
and persoual holiness are incompatible with 
& marriod life, or with the moat genial, joyful, 
and, indocd, hucurious Jot, can no more be 
contended, since Christ countenanced the 
lengthened festivities of o marriago with is 
‘Diossed presence, and by His divino powor 
contributed so bountifully thereto. Solomon, 
indeod, says that it is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting, an uleo that sorrew is better then 
langhtor. And most men will agrea with the 
preucher in his experionee. ut that, too, 
depends on whosa house the mirth gocs on 
in, on who makes the mirth and who loads 
the laughter. There was no Jittle mirth and 
laughter in Cuna of (Galilee that woek, and 
yet I foel sure that if Solomon in his bitterest 
and most misanthropical! mood had beon 
there, he would have been the last to leave 
the feast. 

The Son of Man came cating and drinking, 
and He took this open and unmistakeab) 
way of altogether repudiating for Himsclf 
an His followers the Johannine morality of 
Peace atin 

‘was preparing the way for ringing 
in of far doopor views the real ov of 
human life than had ever yet obtained whan 
‘He, as 2 first step, thus openly and conciu- 
sively oot azide the whole ascetical system of 
John and the Easenis monks, Our Savionr’s 
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conception of life and religion was infini 
deeper and loftier, infinitely moro i 

and spiritual, than it was Possible for the 
Baptiat’s to be, and accordingly, while finding 
much that waa worthy of ali praise in John 
personally, he yet set aside as a delusion and 
Bmare all hia eremite ideals and ascotical 
methods, and introduced in room of them 
moral ideal and « spiritual method far moro 
full of true self-denial and inward mortifiea- 
tion. At ono stroke, that day in Cane, cur 
Lord for over set aside John’s whole system 
of solitude and celebacy and abstinenes from 
meat and drink, with the whole rubric of 
morose morality and superficial sanctification, 
that these things te ince, Those 
things, our Lord was continually teaching, 
never touch the real root of moral ovil in « 
man. Nay, so fur from that, somo of the 
worst viecs of the human heart thrive beat 
when thoy put on the cloak of a nevere and 
solf-imn morality, Jena Christ con- 
tinually dirocts the thoughts of all hiv dis 
ciple to what constitutes the true life of 


roligion and suoralitgy tho intonso inwardness, 
fine spirituality, and koen scverity of God’s 
holy law, and then teuchoa them to valuo 


= senploy ontwatt, rules = Lerscapapraes 
solf-mortifying practives, only so far as the: 

harmonize” with, and expettinontall ast 
that divine life that hay its oat and aphore 
not in the body of a man, but in his soul. 


UL—A LESYON FOR THE UNDEULDED. 
Reed | Kings svuls 31 ; Palm cast, 112. 
Dr. Newman's sermon, “ Dupostuns for Faith.” 

“ ‘Turs beginning of miraclea did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifosted forth his 
glory, and his disciples bulievod on him.” 
“Probability,” says Butler, “ia to us the 
very guide of life." That is to say, the 
whole of human lifo, and evory step of it, is 
taken by us on a balance of probabilitics ; 
we continually decide and act on what seoms 
to un moat likely to be true and safe. Dut, 
then, probabilities are balanced in the mind ; 
and ‘what is probable, and likely, and cor 
tain, and necessary to ono mind may be the 
very opposite to another. Now, it was tho 


Present crisis. Nay, if what the Baptist had 


er 


said of their Master was at aii truc—and it 
must bo true, it could not be s lie—what might 
they not to seo of deods and hear of 
doctrines, if He was indoed tho Lamb of God 
that should come into the world? And thus 
the moral and religious character of the dis- 
ciples, their sense of sin, their fear of death 
saad judgment, their hunger for » Redeomer, 
and their waiting faith in Johqvah’s prophots ; 
all thia worked together to make Christ’ 
mightiost works erodiblo, and even probable, 
to them ; likely, and evon necessary; and. 
thon thoao mighty works of His back « 
new certainty into their minds that their 
Master was indood tho Christ and the Son 
of God. Probability is te us the guide of 
life; but it eannot be too much ‘upon 
us that probability und improbubility, doubt 
and cortainty, dislike and desire, hope and 
fear ure all just as the mind is that ontor- 
tains them. “What is cortain to ono man in 
donbtful to another; whut is probuble to 
my mind is improbublo to yours; and what [ 
Jove and long for you hato and hide uwuy. 
Tn short, in a things, but in roligion above 
all things, tho mind is as tho heart bonoath 
it is; and the will is as tho inclinatious aru 
on which the will hanga, And thus the vury 
laws of nature, tho very constitution and prin- 
ciples of the human mind, shut us up wider 
this sulemu truth, that wo aro aa revpunuible 
for our faith as we are for our works; for 
what we think of Christ and believe about 
TTim und look for from Him, an wo are for 
how wo obcy His and His Father's oom- 
mandments, This, indeod, ix the work of 
God, that wo boliove on Josus Christ, whom 
God huth sent. 

‘So true is it thet it is with the heart that 
tan Leliovoth unto rightoousneas, Men just 
seo what they bring eyes to wea, unl thoy 
just hear what they bring. oars to hoar; and 
in like manner thoy believe or disbelieve, 
love or hate, just us their heurts ure, At the 

inge-feaut in Cana the bridegroom and 
the bride wore sufficient for ono another ; the 
vernor of the foast was absorbed in his 
luties ; the servants wero uttouding to what 
they were commanded, and the guests were 
ig abovo measure bocanwe they drank 
better and moro ebundant wino at the end 
of the feast than they had had at the begi 
ning. But there were some men thore that 
day whoso god was not their belly. Thero 
were some guests at thet feast who had not 
come toeat and drink and dance, Thoy had 
come to this marriage in order to bo beside 
Jesus of Nasareth. It was only yoaterday 
that they had found Him of whom Moses in 


the lew and the prophets did write, and 
they bad uo heart dt fer any one else. 
sat ailent at the hilarious feast, and forgot to 
eal or drink, as, continually looking ot their 
Master, they pondered in their hearts the 
heart-burning words, “Taz Laws or Gov 
WHIH TAKETH AWAY THE SIN OF THR 
wort.” Ant, ufier the miracle, they were 
to thomesives and to one another like men 
1. “We beheld his glory,” says one 
who wax present, “the glory as of the only 
bogeaten of the Father, full of grace anil 
truth.” 


Now, if you had been af that marriage, 
what part would you havo taken in it? And 
where would your oyos and your heart have 
been t We they have been with tho bride 

in hia strongth, and with the bride in 
fer boat , wid with the guosts at their ro- 
plonishod table 1 or would your eyes and 
your heart have boun with the disciples ux 
they sacretly worshipped their manifoxted 
‘Mastor? Would you Mave been found drink- 
ing that mantling wino, blessing yourself 
over its news und abundance? or would 
you havo drunk it as if it were an awful 
sacramont, all the time full of « holy joy that 
you hud been chosen to sit beside Him who 
inado it, and to bo one of His first disciplos ? 
You may know what you would havo dono 
at Cong by what you do every day here 
For the Son of God manifests Hie divine 
flor, will, Not in tho same way, indvod, 

tin waya not led glorious, not leas im- 

ivo, not one Whit Jess commanding and 
convineing than when Ile turned water 
into Wino, and multiplied tho losves, and said 
to Lazarus, Come forth! He who made 
all thingy, und without whom was not an, 
thing mado that was made, still aphole 
them, Hy Him all things consist. He 
stands among tho foundations of the earth, 
and says, I bearup the pillars of it. He still 
tums Wwator into wine in every sunny vine 
ani ; Ho still multiplies the loavos in every 
Rarvesticld; it is He why maketh all things 
Deautiful and fruitful in their ecason. And 


Jest all these things, through their familiarity, 
should oscapo x, Test should all fail 
to toad you to think of Him who makes them 


all, He comos still nearer you. He besots you 
Dehind and before by His providence, und 
all but lays His very hand upon you. And 
with what reaultt | “ His disciples believed 
on Him.” Aro you them? Have you 
believed on their Master their wordt 

have believed, He will increase your 

He will help your unbelicf. If you 


once truly believe, you will find more faith - 


GOOD WORDS. 


‘cary. Ani faith worketh by love. If your 
love is only warm enough, neither the creeds 
of tho Church nor the commandments of her 
Hoad will be felt by you to be griovous. 
‘And if you once aright believe, your faith 
will, like that of John and Poter, grow every 
day. You will be on the outlook for Christ 
in your own life, and in the life of the 
Church, and in the life of the world con- 
tinually. **On Thee do I wait all the day,” 
will be your words to Him. And, con- 
requently, you will discover Him in a’ thou- 


sand things that love alone, and » faith that 
worketh by love alone, will see. And He, 
finding such « heart in you, will come unto 


you, and wil] manifest Himself unto you in 
a way He will not unto the world, Indeed, 
He will. Only let your saying be to every 
law of nature, to overy onfinazee of revela- 
tion, and to evory moans of graco, Saw ye 
Him whom my soul lovetht 


IV.—A LESSON YOR YOGNO DISCLPLEX, 
Read Prov tx 9, Matt, xxv 2, 
dot eee ee Bae 

‘Tnx immediato intention of our Lord in 
tho miracle at Cuna was to relieve the die. 
tress of hia mother and her poor kindred, tut 
tho ultimate design and evangolical issue of 

miracle was to confirm the faith of his 
lately enlisted disciples, And accordingly, 
John adds emphatically that, "is disciploe 
belioved on Him.” Hig disciples believed 
decauno they wore His disciples, and wero on 
that account predispurcd to believe. Tho 
truth in they had believed already. They 
Were present wt the marriage because they 
had belioved. Thoy wero thera, not os 
friends of the bride or bridegroom, but us 
tho disciples of Jesus the Christ. And, being 
disciples already, they were naturally con- 
firmat in thoir faith by this now manifcstation 
of thoir Master’s glory. 

Ido not read that Jesu» made any new 
disciples at tho iago of Cann. I do not 
read that either the bride; or the bride, 
or the governor of the feast, or any of the 
guesta, or any of tho ecrvants believed on 
our Lord because of this His first miracle. 
His dinciples alone believed. They had their 
first faith increased. They had their remain- 
ing unbelief helped. This miraci wig ily 
fortified the faith they already hed They 
had left all to follow Christ, and, naturally, 


‘were disposed to accept any testim 
ta toon asiete Memten i mand diving 


power, Y¥« » please, that 
Boy were committed to Chri and’ were 


THE MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE. 


thus prejudiced in His favour. So they 
were. t ia my contention. Undoubtedly 
their minds were biaased ; that, was their 
happiness, They eagerly” bai that 
magnified their Master. This miracle maq- 
nified Him tly, for it sct forth for tho 
is divine glory, and whatever 
affect it might have on it could not 
fail in the nature of things to havo this blessed 
effect on them, that their new-born faith was 
thereby mightily fortifiod. 

And what is this but another illustration 
of that truth of which both Scripture and 
human life are fall, that “to him that hath 
shall be given.” The disciples belisved be- 
cause they wore disciples alroady. They bad 
their oarly discipleship justified and fortified 





by the great manifestation of thoir Master's 
glory. "They felt so under this outburst of 
His divine ‘power, that they said to one 
another, “Wo have nover aright believed 


till now: we wero never wholly sure till 
now,” And, thus, from this time forward 
til] the last and greatest miracle of all, each 
fresh manifestation of their Master's glory 
was not only an added confirmation of what 
they ready acceptod, but each new 
miracle waa also the opening up of a freah 
field of revelation, thay the deepening 
and enriching of their discipleship fife 
ought imagination, roflection and 
adoration, wonder, praise, trust, and a 
And thus it came to pays that a new world, 
& new hoaven and @ new earth, gradually, 
but surely, took possession of thoes privilege 
men tili, in a fow years, nay, almost month, 
they wore prepared to be the apostles and 
martyrs of Jesus Christ, in His namo and in 
Bis strength turning the world upside down. 
But, all tho time, this eolemn sido of tho 
sume great moral law was being fulfillod in 
other men who were not Christ's disciples. 


rapture the result of this miraclo at Cana, 
has to add in an after part of his book this 
tad contrast, and adda it with mingled sorrow 
soil anger, Thon gatherod the chet pies 


Py 
wo, for this 
‘Then from’ 


fire; while the very same words and works 
only the more mortified and exasperated His 
euemies. Till, as time went on, since His 
enemies would not give over their enmity, 
since they would not confess the tremondous 
mistake they had malo whon Ho first ap- 
Pesred among thom, since they would not 
yield themselves up to His docds and His 
doctrinca, His character and Hid clainm, there 
was nothing left for thom to do but to 
tako counsel to put Him todeath Dreadful 
vesnlt. of Christ's mighty works! Deadly 
ahadow cast by tho out shining of His divine 
glory 1 


V.— A LESSON FOR DIVINITY STUDENTS. 


Read Tov. val, 22-96, with Conper’a parnphrane of the 
‘vanmage y Jobur Aid 

Tne coming of the Sun of Uod to the 
earth to save us, Was ut once an astounding 
act of divino condosconsion and « startling 
innovation on tho onder uf nature And in 
both axpecta, His advent demandod tho very 
strongest accompanying proofs, in diviuo 
it and mighty worke, before the strait- 
ened and suspicious hearts of sinful men 
coukt ho invited or expected to boliovo that 
tho Eternal Son was actually to bo found, in 
flosh and blood, on such en orrand. The 
incarnation of the Son of God was itaelf by 
far the most stupendous miracle the world 
has ever seen ; more stupendous by far than 
the creation of the world ; but thon, the in- 
carnation was an invisible miracle, it was 
wrought in secret, and it could not be 
ulloged in proof of iteolf. Tho doctrine of all 
doctrines, the doctrino of the Word made 
flesh, demanded its own appropriate evi- 
dones, and sdequate proof, it it wan to bo 
announced among men, und if their faith 
und obedience were to bo invited to rest 
upon it, And not tho incarnation alone, 
‘but also all that is involved in it, end that 
flows out of it, The all-cbodient lifo, sin- 
atoning death, glorious resurrection, and 
high-priestly session of Jesua Christ, with 
tho mission and work of the Holy Ghost— 
all this is, more or lees, like tho incarnation 
‘itself, more or less secret and muttor of faith 
to us as yet at best; and thus it was that 
the introduction wnd first proclamation 


__ Smong man of this vest evanglial nystara 
was 


jvertised and authenticated by n sories 

of ey ral works, such that even the 

enemien of our Lord were cons] to con- 

fesa that no man could pomibly do such 
ings if God were not with him. Johi 
his did no miracle ; he offer 


_ no such credentials, an‘ no man aaked them 


70 


of him; and the reason was because his doo- | 
tine and beptisra nesded no seal beyond 
themselves to suthenticate snd support ! 
them. An indignant summons to honesty, ! 
parity, truth, and repentance, needed no 
diving endorsatiun to support him who boldly 
uttered it, The eroused and responsivo 
conscionce of the Buptixt’s hearers was a sufli- * 
ciont-witnoss ty the divinit 
[Bat when Ong caine aller him. who laid the, 
foundations uf the doctrinos of grace in Hin ! 
own permon, and above all in His coming 
death on thy crow, that was a revelation and } 
 hopo that demandod ni : 
supernatural neals to certify 
Tima who uttered it, { 
And, on the other hand, while the majonty 1 
and grace of the moarage noodod correspon 
ingly wajextic and gracious svals to bo sut 
to it, the humility of tho mewonger was ut 
the samo timo wuch (hat He had to be accom- 
aniol through life with divine sacknow- 
ict) ta aud ovidences, lest men shonk! 
wholly overlouk Him and fatally neglect Hix 
OT ‘Tho truth ix, the Sou uf Ud had 
douconsed almost too Jow. Not lower thun 
eur neod and the naturo of His mivaion 
demanded : but almost tuo low for our te- 
cognition and accoptauve, And therefore it 
waa that, while Joss Christ remained in [is 
vataty uf humiliation, it was helpful to Mim 
and noolful for us that wo should be re- 
ininded from time to time that the car 
pentor’s ou was not, what Ho seemed to bo, 
that thore was more hore than uppoared to 
the carnal oyo; and, in short, the: Josus of 
Nasaroth was all that in Wis loftiest utter. 
‘ances abuut Hirasolf Ho over said Ho was, 
and all that His rodoening mission demandud 
Ho should be. His moet hidden lifo, His 
walk aul conversation where He was brought 
up, must havo contained abundant proof 
the He was not ono of Adam's fallen race ; 
but the mon of that day had not eyos to see 
His mora! and spiritual glory as yot, and 
thus Hie coming, and character, and teach- 
ing would have boon lost upon the world 
His hidden glory, not been from 
time to time manifcated in those mighty 
works, which by God’a blessing and 
awakened and subdued some of the most 











und support | 


Jouus manifested forth when torned 
‘water into wine st the marriage of Cunat 
Clearly, the glory that to Him as 
the incarnate Creator and of = 

rs to bi 


things, Johr i if 
maenclag in the ave aon of Ba seocnd 


ing short of : God 


GOOD WORDS, 


s 


chapter, in what he anys in the prolo; 

his book; “All things ware made By the 
Word before He Himeclf was made flesh, 
sod without Him was not anything mado 
that was made.” The power, fore, Ho 
put forth when He changed water into wine 
‘was tho very same 


when, in 


ep forth int disciples, to abet 
1 gladnosa, was the very same io 
f2 manifested in heaven when all the mora- 
ing stars sang together and all tho sons of 
uhouted for joy. It waa part of our 
blessed Lord’s humiliation, that He should 
come to this earth, and on it become one of 
His own creatures; to take to Him onr fleah, 
wo 3B fea tne tw hido behind it His own 
proper ; but it was neccasary, at the 
same timo, that some gleams of that glory 
should sometimes through the veil of 
Llis flewh, in order that mon might not alte- 
gether miss tho saving discovery of who Ho 
was they had among them. “ This beginning 
of miracles, therefore, did Josws in Vana of 
Galilee, aud wanifosted forth his glory.” 
But thore is a moro oxcellent glory mani- 
feated forth here than oven of the 
incarnuto Creator. ‘Iho glory of divino 
power ia seen when water is turned into 
wine. No powor short of divine powu 
could do that; but the yet nublor power of 
divine love and compassion is soon in the 
immediate motive fur this miraclo, in our 
Lord's kind consideration for the embarrass 
ment and distress of this household. 
Dante tells us raed he the a who 
were being pur of onvy and ill-will 
chanting out of this scripturo, as they apod 
on their docds of kindness, “They have no 
wing!” Mary's glory her bost orna- 
mont that day wore that the law of kindness 
was in hor tongue; and her Son's truest 
glory shone fc when Ho showed that Ho 
was so moved by her appeal and b; 
friends’ poverty, as to put forth His divine 
power to relieve their distress. The divine 
goodness of Josus Christ is to us the surest 
seal of His divinity; His loving-kindness ia 


W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
Ea Memoriam. 


PE Be death of the late Dr. W. Fleming 
Stevenson, the Irish Presbyterian 
Church has been bereaved of 


af one of ite moat earnest workers. He 
donerves a special tribute to his memory in 
this Magazine, for from the vory commence- 
ment he was a valued and ever welcome con- 
tributor to its pages, 

‘The inftuence which men exercise over 
their fellows is as diverse as their own 
individnal peculiarities or personal gifts. 
Some few, of the highest class of mind, wield 
a distinctly formative, though often un- 
conscious +, over those with whom 
are brought into close contact. Two 
men were among the early and staunch 
friends of William Fleming Stevenson. Tho 
first was James Morgan, 2 man little known 
heyond the confines of the Irish Preshyteriun 
Church. The othor waa Norman Macleod, 
hold in reveronce from tho Highland palace 
at Balmoral down to the humblest homo — 
stich as the little southern seaside cottago 
where wo onco found a boy in tears over 
“The Starling.” 

Tho facts of Stevenson's life are simple 
enough. A little town in the north of Ireland 
was his birth-place, The favourable conditions: 
of his home made it possible for him to onjoy 
n broader educution than fell to the lot of some 
of his contemporaries. All the now, short, 
and easy methods for obtaining degrecs in 
freland, touching the working of which 
thoughtful men now stand in doubt, being 
then unknown, the young stndent, with 
his heart early and wholly sct upon tho 
ministry, wus sont by his father to Scotland, 
where he studied at Ulasgow and Edinburgh. 
After graduating he returned home, and war 
livonsed tu preach by his own presbytery of 
see. 

faxt was then rapidly rising inte promi- 
uence, and the resdy Amarionn markets for 
ull Irish produce worked an unprocedented 
revolution in its commerce. Fortunes were 
‘ule out of Trish linens and Irish pigs, in an 
ineredibly short time, and to an amount 
which now, in Tetrospect, sooma well-ni 
‘wpocryphal James Morgan had been for 
Years the unostentatious, hard-working 
minister of ons of the three important Pree- 
byterian churches in Belfast, that of Fisher- 
Wick Place, The rapidly succossful trading 
of many of its chief membera made it infta- 


lentiad in. point ‘ 
i i Pinas OE Sane, aaa sat. in 


its! brother ministers, planned a achemo for i 
brightest ornament, and the church at lange ; planned » scheme for in. 





Morgan, assisted by hia 


fiaeneing the increasing mixed multitude of 
mill and factory workers, by otfploying ws 
town missionaries some duly qualified licenti- 
atos of the Preshyterian Church, and among 
those en; was Stevenson, 

‘The district assignod to him is still, un- 
happily, as notoriona as it was in bis day. in 
every riot, down to thoso of Inst aummor, the 
dwellers in “Brown Square” old « foremost 
placo in the ranks of helligerents, Hore, with 
courts and alloys recking of horring-heade, 
decaying vYogotables, and all possible human 
filth, bud as any “close” in the Edinburgh 

thia enltivalal, refinod young 
fellow spent days and nights. Ono who 
workod aide by side with him, to whom wo aro 
indebted for many particulars, tostifios to hie 
quiet carnestness and unobtrusive zeal. [lin 
addrenaca (thoy conll hardly ho called ser 
mons), whethor in dirty kitchen, larger echool- 
room, or an open sireot, wero simpla, short, 
and telling, Reputation as nn ovator, he 
never could have gained. Hvon then, he 
spoke wngracofully, with a curiowa unploa- 
gait upward heave of the shonkders, as if the 
act of speaking was physically difticult, if nat 
painful, On the ono occasion, we belior 
‘when ho made anything that mizht bo ‘called 
an oration in tho frish Genoral Awsembly, wo 
well remember rere of a friend, “That 
man will never Jive to be oll He will drop 
down some day in cither apoplexy ar hoart- 
disease.” The propheey hax come tne. 

After & briof initiation into ovangolistic 
work, Bievenson was struck down hy the low 

rie fover, which always lurks about the 
alloye of Bolfast. Ie lay, for several we 
wocks, in a ward of tho (eueral Joxpital. 
His delirious utterances wero often upon tho 
topics which formed favemrity wubjocta in 
his presehing. On meovoring, he resumed 
visitation, and spoke of hix earuced desire to 
spend his life umong the poor, Our in 
formant, before alltuled to, hut go 
about fifty such families into something like 
# church organization, and “ hived off” into 
& nower locality, to buill a mission church. 
Into the first edifice thus vucated, anothor 
Ticentiate ontered, who was assisted by 
Stovenson. When, through Dr. Morgan's 
influence, the removal to Dublin was first 
suggested, his hesitation was grest. Purely 


nn 


mission work had real charms for him, and ' 


it was with much lingoring ropet that the 
proposal was entertained. Very different 
the two plavox wore; Dublin had ite Uni- 
voraity and its traditions, Belfast ita com- 
mores and ita porrenus, Tt was an ambitions 
move for» young town missionary, and was 
fmally made. ‘Tho building where he 
iatorex] tas sinco beon eold, and is now 
tod as a linen warehouse. But the seed of 
Lm words blossomed, and fruited into a 
Jealthy, vigurous, working church, whose 
momborship oqualled his own at Ruthgar. 

Provious to this time, he made the triend- 
ship of Dr. Norman Macleod, the second 
gieat fuctor in his life. Stevenson had been 
for some time in Germany, and hal bocome 
yteatly interested in several works of Chris 
(a usefulness, the imprusion he gained 
wing publishod by im in various articles in 
(loo Wonns,, Reader of the eatly volomes 
will semombor hin papora on “ Br, Chalmers 
et Blborfold,” “ Kainunwerth and its Dea- 
conenion,” “ Govwner,” “Vastor Harms,” &e, 
Thene wore afterwanls gathered and re ined 
m tha well known volume, “Praying and 
Working,” a title which might woll by used 
as exprening hin own life, 

Dr. Macleod pened hia church in Rathgar, 
a new suburb of Dublin, in t862, and two: 
Jeus later officiated with Dr, Morgan at his 
Irawriage, 

Miions, both at home and abroad, were a 
Vito long passion with Dr. Morgan. This 
aflinily of sympathies drew him to Steven- 
am, and led hi old ago to request 
(ho latter to avt with him, as joint convener 
of the Trish Forvign M When the 
elder man parset Stevenson bulked as 
tho only primible « ar, and, ax we believe, 
not a litte mfluenced thereto by the exumplo 
af Dr, Maclood, ho visited our missions in 
tho Kast. His church gavo bin leave for + 
yoar, while the expense was horno by a friend 
to missions, The chief lossuns of that re 
tasrkable tour given, by Stevenson, in 
a sorieu of artictes, 
Tudia, China, and Japan, 
Qoov Words in 1873. 
tu these pages was in 18 
lished a avries of papers on 
Fastorn Ways,” being a further instalment of 
tho leseuns he had foarned in his mission 
travels, 

In tho multiplied duties of paator, lectarer, 
couvoner, educational eommissioner, and for - 
the Ist fow months chaplain to the Lord 
Lieutonant, the busy years flew by. Often: 


complaining of weariness, but askdom actually | 







































"The Mission Ficlds of 
" which appeared in 
i last contribution 
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no one thought of him as standing next 
Pie breach A severe of some 





oe ees mas 
t, fore the noxt t! 
ever watchful over His woary disciples, had 
called him to rest, not for awhile, but for 
ever. “The sharpness of death” was over i 
a brief pazsage of some twenty minutes. That 

, which had been as suddenly 
fatal to two other members of his family, 
cloaud too carly tho lifo of a minister whom 
the Church Militant mourned, 

‘Tho quietness of his work was one of his 
chaructoristics. In the courts of his Church 
his voioo was rarely heard, i 
tion with that foroign 
solnbly linked wit 
quietly, the broad figaro, tho bald bead with 
Dushy beard, the fuce of caro, certainly ten 
years older looking than his ago—noting 
everything while other mon talked, or turn- 
ing to his packet of papers if a new idea 
struck him. For ecenes of religious strife he 
hud a4 little aptitudo as inclination, Ho wan 
shy in mannor, and though at all times most 
realy to give any information sought from 
him, he could bo silont, as woll as show him- 
sclf a most interoeting conversationulist, 

Mis dogged porsoverance was another cha- 
racteristic, In his manifold forms of Chris- 
{ian activity ho worked with a will. It wan 
from hia lips wo first heard the prover, 
“Au hour a day will go through a stone 
wall.” His work meant effort, and that 
always means oxhaustion ; neither spook: 
nor writing camo eusily, Thero are 
‘umoura of nights spont in penning with 
bandaged brow, whon a less conscientious 
man would scribble off by the yard. The 
world ix slowly coming to believe that the 
Vrain prodact which costs little is juat worth 
the little that it costs. Fleming Stevoneon's 
activities have been at the price of his life, 
But he never guvo in! 

‘That » mun with no ono very striking 
talent should, by quict force of _ 
indomitable industry, purity of parposo and 
Jifo, and intense Christian earnestness, come 
to the forefront of his Church and his com- 
nmunity, is a fact worth studying. He has 
proved’ what Englishmen do not éelieve, and 
even the Scotch Gebo should bo our brothers) 
are half inclined to doubt, that it is possible 
for a man to be a gentloman, a echolar, some- 
thing of as courticr, an able ini 7 
und shove ali a Christian. and yet—be Irish 
to the backbone. MBM 
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CHAPTER L 


romping 


none liko the confusion of Rabel. They were * 


all well clad, and well-to-do in aspect, flaxeu- 
haired, ony chocked, bluceyed, and whole- 
some, Within certain conditions a plearanl er 
ht than thoywagforded could hardly be 
asked for, though their prosenco aud tho 
noise they made gave but poor assistance to 
tho study of the higher mathematics, A 
Janel young fellow of six-and-twenty, or 
thereabouts, with a penholier between his 
tevth, and a heap of papers scattered loosely 
before him, sat with Loth hands in his hair 
ata big table by the window aud looked 
about him occasionally with an air of abstrac- 
tion whidh always malted viore or leas quickly 
into a emile, The smile was invariubly 
followed ly 2 momentary rolasution from 
stuily, whilst the young ‘man watched the 
joyona gambadoos of the children, whoshouted 
ull together with a wild hilarity and avemod 
to acquire fresh vigour cach timo from the 
mere fuct of remaining unrebuked. Always 
ina little time the young man’s emilo grew 
sbstracter] and faded slowly away as hin 
thoughts gradually drew back to their own 
refuge, 

A great fire with a solid core of red heat 
burned withont noise or flicker on the hearth, 
and on ono siilu of itaat an cklerly woman in 
widow's cap, and a gown of rosywetahle black, 
With all tho diversity of feature and oxpres- 
tion which marke the group of children 
there was ao strong a likeness betwoon tho 
alderly woman in the chimney corner ani 
every individnal membor of the noisy little 
assembly, that a stranger would have hat no 
difficulty in deciding their relationship, Like 
the children, the woman in the widow's cap 
und the respectable stuff gown was plump, 
blue-eyed, rosy, and fluxen-haired. In her 
case the flax was marked by a thread or two 
of silver, though not so strongly as to bo at 
firet sight noticable, and her countenance for 
all ite reay plumpness wus drawn to an ex- 
pression of complaining resignation. She sat 
Blunp ad halploloking in herp, tol 

lump ane leas looking—in 
With eyebrows raized, 8 who should xy that 
things were intolerable, and must yet be 
‘Lorne with, she looked into the glowing coals. 

XXVIN—¢ 














Facing her sat s woman of a different 


' patiern— bolt upright, Jean, and full of ner- 
Noa winter night half-acdozen children | vous energy. 1 Pata 
ing in & roomy kitchen malo a’ in the light of the glowing cuals hal a quite 


lor knitting noodles, which 


startling look of being red-hot of moments, 
clicked with an amazing ewiftness and de- 
terntination. Hvery little motion of the fash- 
ing nvedles was as brasque, decided, and im- 
perative as the “shoulder arms” of a murine 
dei] rergeant. Evory little tug which un- 
wound the ball uf worsted lying in hor lap 
was marked ly the sume energy and decision, 

Her evening dress of cloan-wasled and 
pritly-starched light print filled tightly 
about arms, bust, aud waist, and gave to hor 

inky figure aomething of tho look of an 

: aly packod pin cnshion into 
which the bran hax beon rammod too hart, 
She nat so rigid and unbending whilst tho 
quick knitting needloa clicked with their 
alternate flash from the look of red-hot uteol 
to silver, and silver to reil-hut steel, that only 
head and Lunds acomed alive, and one might 
have fancied it posriblo to stick pins into any 
part of thy print-clad bust and arms without 
fear of exciting sonsation. 

‘There was a momentury hush amongat the 
childivn whilst thoy took brouth, aud evolved, 
plans for the making of wilder noixo than 
they hail yet ereated, Aflor the recent hub- 
Inb the kitchen seemed almost at penco by 
contrast, Then ino moment of inspiration 
oue of the group proposo that thoir noxt 
ammsement should be tho gnine of Sucks to 
the Mill. This cheerful und invigorating 
indoor pa-titne Legins hy everybody trying to 
catch holt of somebody ebic’s ankle with 
view to bringing him or her to tho ground, 
This object in any one caso once achieved, it 
Iecomes the business of tho rest swiftly and 
unanimously to choose a vietim, and forcibly 
to deposit that victim upon tho rocumbent 
fgaro, This poiut is no soonor gained than 
a similar choice, os swift und unanimous, 
remains to he nude. Finally the gamo de- 
velups into a wrestle of two, and that ha 
child who lics nppermost on the ue 
pile is conqueror, Kinco it rarely happens 
thet the infant councils are prompt and 
decided enough to pinion the first with 
seccond before the fallen one can rise, the 

is capsbloof an almost infiniteexpansion. 


advantage is that from beginnin ig to 
end erery player can shout his loudest. 















” “WORDS. 
‘The new game hed only Insted foraminate yourself as well as any one of ‘em, aul looked 
or tro whon at one appalling and univormal ' as bright and pretty at it ton,” 
ahrick, mingled of joy, terror, triumph, and} Ah! thens days soon puss by, Eelward,” 
excitement, tho woman in the print drosk answered the widow, feeling for her pocket- 
bantlod her knitting needles, the unfinished handkerchief. “There's no abiding joy ? 
stocking, und the ball of worsted all together, | thin world 
slapped thera re-uundingly upon the big: “Ant that’s the hest reason for makin: tho 
table, and chaged upon the straggling mob , most of it while it lasts,” sail Haward, cont- 
of infantry, «Bho sorted them from the con-' ing from behind her chair and taking np a 
fused heap in which they lay upon the fluor, , place before the fire. He stood there liwk- 
aml ket them on their fect with a swift ing down upon his mother. 
noss and deaterity which Jooked dangerous, |“ If it's mekin’ the best of it tosynall i’ that 
There was a drondful silence, way,” said Hepeibaly knitting with alded 
Tho domestic rotumod her knitting and ‘energy, * und to rive thévery frocks on theit 




















hor sent. ‘Tho flashing noedlos cliched andibly 
for half a minute, and the children looked at 
oath other with ahy and discon erted glances, | 

“And how do you think yon brother 1 
Edward eun do his figures, { should like to 
know 1” the devided female demanded after 
this terror atrickon yuntse 

“Oh, let the children play, Uepzibah,” 
said tho young mun, looking up mimbezly. 
“They dont inet me.” He tid removed the 

penlolder to niahe way for this brief speuch, | 

At now he gure himself with it. anew, and, 
turned Tack to the consideration of his 
Papers, 

“You wow never Fike uther folks" said 
Hopabah «deal very well for the children. 
to play, no doubt, but. ‘leave “en to go on iv 
that way and there wouldn't be a itecont raz 
Joft on their backe for ‘em to be even in the 
atrect with, ‘Them as hus the rips to ment 
Anows what that soto” game'tl end in, Be 
sidox which a bly cart hear their own ears 
for 'em,” 

“Ab!” aid the widow, shaking her head 
dolefully, “tho chiktven are x drealful 
trouble. Ih wasn't soi my days, 1 Td be! 
dare to ha’ spoke above a whisper T should 
ha!’ beon roproved, Little golls was male to 
geatent like little ladies i? my timy, an’ little 

‘ys as wouldn't bo told had them about ’em 
avud make ‘om.” 

Well,” nait tha young man, rising and 
strotching himself, aud then stooping over 
the table to arrange his papers, “I'm very 
glad the times have altered, mother— 























I thank the gordnees and the crace 
‘That em my ball have anuted, 

Amd wande tae fa these ‘day 
Ay eb?” 


"Tion't you bo blasphemous, Edward,” 
said his mother feebly. 

“Not I,” returned Edward, taking his 
placo behind her chair and ¢ ing her 
¢hook with hia hand. “Why, I'm old cnoyeh 
to remember when you liked « bis of 


haehs mito tatters, I should like to he told. 

on it.” 
The young man, with his hands in his 
tummed round nod bnmoutedly on 








acks tothe Mill played heforo 
1 it, ho mnie langhi Tren mer 
when I way quite a little chap goin with a 
mune of nuno to some sort of Christmas 
ricery making al Farmer Bache’, She was 
a bution, strapping uml of about seveutenn, 
or eighteen at near as Dean igus, and de 
hal in eye he a soe and a 
cherry in those days.” 

“Get atom with yon, Moder Ealward,” 
said Hepviluh, entting the stury short, and 
ing with an air of disple site net too 
well affected. “T can't stay listenin’ to your 
nonsense all night, Children ' it’s time you. 
Was in hod, Kiss your mother, and. troup 
upstairs with you, while 1 get the eanle, 
there's good b'ys and gels.” 

Winkt the ceremony of hissing and saying 
good upht was in progress, there came a rap 
at the front dor of the hone, and Hepzibal 
having disappeared into somo dutkenod 
backward region in search of a candle, Ed- 
ward bimeelf auswered the summons. The 
open door admitted a draught of keen and 
wintry air, and a cloud af whirling sow- 
flakes, The whito carpet on the read was 
unuurred except by the track of tho new- 
comer, 

“That yon, Shadmich #” Edlwand asked. 

“Why, yes, Mister Ned,” saidl tho arrival 
humbly. “I thought Td tek the literty of 
nehin’ a call this evenin’, if 1m not to 
be f' the way.” 

© Not. a hit of it,” responde® Edward. 














ch Nhe a 








“es 1 kicked hi ly against 
arrival kiel is toes noisil i 
the doorstone to clear his boots from the 
snow, end then mounting the step turned 
about snd repeated tho process with his 
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“Come in, Shadrach, come in,” roposted 
Etward, standing halfsheltered from the 
roaring wind behind the door. “We ghall 
have tho hotse fall of snow.” 

« Hepzibab’s raro an’ icular ahout her 
kitchen quarries, Mistor Nod,” respontted the 
other, entering with a clumay step. “I've 
ketched it too often not to have groweil a 
dit particular myself.” 

‘Having entered, he stood stamping in the 
dark and polishing his feet upon the door- 
mat, and Edward returning to tho hitchon 
left him to follow. * 

“There's Shadrash,” "he said, addrossing 
Tlepeibuh, who had. by this time fownd her 
candle, and was now pecking cautiously at 
tho glowing fire with a vory small scrap of 
pupor to secure a light. 

“Ob,” said Hepzibah ; “and what might 
ho want, trapesing all the mud out of tho 
street into the kitchen, as was only cloan 
awilled this blessed afternoon +” 

“Porhapa he'll tell you,” said Flward 
bie a Jeo 7 Se ic eae 
often thoug! ht he would, and porbaps ho may 
tonight. Who knows 1” 

Alupzibah made no answer, but having 
secured a light, trooped tho childron out of 
the room before hor, bostowing o ating 
nod upon the arrival, who was in the act 
entering the kitchen, and stood on one side 
to let her and her charges pass. Shad 
who had s long mock faco, an liwbitually 
wore his mouth little open, was dressed in 
his Sunday black, ‘The moro overlapping 
folds and wrinkles a tailor could get into a 
suit tho better his clionts used to be ratified 
2 score and a half years ago in that part of 
the country, Thore was a taint of meanness 
and sparencsa about the fashion of giving 
merely cloth somgh to fit the figure, and it 
was hold desirable that a coat especially 
should be large and roomy. The tips of 
Shadrach’s horny fingers just cmerged from 
his sleeves, and his coat collar irritated tho 
hair at the back of his hoad, A woollen 
comforter with all the colours of the rainbow 
EL gurronnded be neck: and dangled to: bis 

ees, 

‘He entered with a propitiatory and apolo- 
etic aspect, smoothing hit hair as if he wero 
entering chapel, and sitting on the axtromo 
edge of the chair assigned to him, hid his 
Singers in the voluminous cuffs of his coat, 
zs Sescsslod them further between his 

08 us if it were » point of etiquette, pain- 
fully to be observed, that the bands should 
be invisible, His eyes, which were round, 
Pale grey, and as wonderingly wide open a3 
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8 baby’s, wore carefully dirvcted to objects 
which did not come well withia their epheres 
a tho shells on tho high mantelpiece, the 
clock face to his left, and an almanack tackod 
to the wall on his right, Sinco he mado it a 
int of honour with himself not to move 
is head whilst he regarded those things, 
and carefully refrained from looking at any: 
thing which it would have yen easy und 
aatural for him to look at, the effect, to a 
aympathising observer, wos 6 little ember- 
maxing, Tho greetings oxtondod to him he 
answered in a deprecatory poacomaking sort 
of iurmur, and altogether ho was most 
exasperatingly lmblo and unobtrusive, 

By and-by, however, he thawed so far as 
to observo that it was doadly cold, and bitter 
seasouable for the timo of year; but Hopai- 
‘buh’s entrance froze the conversational fount 
again, and ho resumod his sheupish oxami- 
nation of tho shells, the clock faco, and the 
almavack, 

Mister Klward glanced now und again at 
hima and Hopzibah with an onter seriousness, 
which was beliod by tho twinkling of his oye, 
und after a panso, in which litte was andibly 
excopt the click of the knitding-noodlos and 
the rumbling of tho winter wind in tho 
chimnoy, the widow cleared hor a8 if 
to speak, but Hepsibah hold up the ball of 
worsted with an air of warning, and Shad- 


rach, rach spoke in hor stead. 


“Tho night,” said Nhndrach, rolling his 
round oycs froma the shells to tho elock, and 
from the clock to the almanack, ‘The night 
in dark, tho snow comes down, ‘Tho wind is 
liko the guffer’s frown, [t stops tho hoact and 
chills the blood, An’ docs no mortal mon no 


“Thor!” said Hepzibah, dropping her 
work into her lap, andl laying her handa wpon 
it with o Jook of answorod oxpectation and 
wonder, “Did yon mok that up as you 
come along, Shatrach 1” she demanded. 

“Finishod it that instant minute,” returned. 
Shadrach mildly. “It’s a gift,” he added, 
“aa [woulde’t tek no crodit for, not if it 
was offered me, The highdesrsia put into the 
head. ‘That's how it is, ‘Thoy’m put thore.” 

AnI” said Mirtor Baward with gront 
solemnity. “That's how it is, I shoald eap- 

‘Shadrach.” 





Perr Yes, Mister Edward,” Shadruch snwwored. 
“«ThooP a no spsount of the thing tobe giveo, 
not by the cliverest. Tn heord it suid as 
Dr, Walta bimself could aiver anek out how 
it happened.” 

o iy!” said Mister Edward, and then 
polted with a baste which, to a bard lees 


% 
simplominded, might Inve looked suspici- 


ons, 

‘When he returued Shadrach had some- 
what recovered fiom tho seer-like trance, 
and was talking humbly and with an obvious 
«to Hepaibah and the widow. 
yw it sams to be, Hepzibals,” le 

Young Mr. Huckett's said to 
nded the oll. mons scruples, 
ho's gi'en in his cnsentment, and his promise 
oan much au two handred pounds in goklen 
tmonoy on the woddin’slay.” 

“Will Hackett t” said Mr. Edward rather 
wharply. Will Hackett isn’t going to be 
marriod 1” 

«That's Low it's gion out, Muster Edward, 
the village over,” rotterned Shadrach. 

Uf the bard had loon les concerned with 
the clock-faco and the shells he would have 
een that Hepzibah was signalling to hi 
and had been from the moment of the 
man’s return. Mr. Kalward stooped over the 
tablo, and turned the figured papery abit | 
with an assumption of carcles snow, 

“And who may ho the young lady that's | 

beon 90 happy as to win Will Hackett 1” he 
asked. 
Hepsibah dropped her sizuals, and, plang 
ing back into her chair, took np a dozen 
{also stitehus with her knitting needlos, and 
stopped the pepid clicking to undo then, 

“Wee to be Mixa Mary Howarth, 



















Mistor Edward,” roplied the unxasprcius hu 


Shadrach, 

Thors was silence again for the space of a 
minuto or two. The young man bent ovet 
his papers, took ap hia pen, dipped it in the 
ink-pot, and made an unmeauing sign or two | 
amongst his figures. Then ho spoke iu a 
‘voios of commonplace with the faintest touch 
of scorn, 

“That eonnie a likely story, Shatrach. 
Where did yon get it 1” 

“Why,” aaid Shadrach, “it's not looked 
on for a likely sort 0” story, Mister Edward, 
but it's known to be true. Mr. Hackett’. 





heon a rackety sort of a chap, and Miss 
Howarth has allays been that quiet and 
chapel-going, it’s a bit of a shake for fulka.” 
“Tim 1” said Edward, “I should think 
to." He laid his pon down carefully after 
wiping it on the skirt of his coat, and taking 
in both hands shook them deli- 
cately into order, “J am going out for a 
while, mother,” he said as he bestowed the 
papers in a drawer below the table. “I 
shan’t be long.” 
“You'd better say good night now then,” 
returned tho widow. “Tim going to bed, 


GOOD WORDS. 


and J shall Jeave Iopzibah to sit up for 
‘He stooped over her sud kissed her and 


said Food night. 

“J wish you'd bring your table nearer to 
the fire, Falward,” said the widow. “You 
got chilly ont there, sitting eo near the 
winder.” 

Edward left the room without response, 
aul & moment later the front door was heard 
io close behind him, The widow dispatched 
Hepzibah for a candle, and on ite arrival 
Iaile the domestic and the visitor good night 
aud withdrew. 

Well,” said HWepzibah in a hittor whisper 
when hor mistre-s’x back was tured ; “of 
all tho wool pethering fools ax ever wool- 
gethered 1 do belivve a4 you'ru the hing and 
captain.” 

“Why 1” ashe Shadiach. “What have 
I done now t” 

“Yone!” eried Hepzibah, throwing her 
knitting on the table. © Done!” 

“Done was the word I n-ed, Hopzibah,” 
tho hard responded. 

“Couldn't son se what iverybody ele in 
the village could sec, as Mr, Edward wore 
shipped the very ground as Mary Howarth 
trod on? And you mual eume aml blnrt ont 
afory him os her's going to wed that seamp 
of a Will Hackett, as'll mek her sup sorrow 
by tho spoonful afore she’s duno with 

im 1” 











’Thoy didn’t seem to tek on about it 
much,” said Shadrach, mililly solf-defensive, 
“nayther him nor his mothe.” 

“Tek ont” said Hepvihah, rising and 
snatching at the knitting with a gesture of 
complete exasporation. “What “did you 
expect him to do t—get on the tablo and 
howl? And as for his mother, her's a crea- 
ture as niver saw nothin’ in her born days 
and ud niver ha’ found so much as a church 
dvor unless her'd had somebody to arm her 
into it.” 
eae sey 

xy pose Hepzibab, having buried hor 
wrath in the knitting with o multitude of 
wrathful snorts and clickings, spoke in a moro 


tone. 

“He'd ha’ learned it somewhere anyhow,” 
she said; “and perhaps it was as well he 
should hear it when thore waa nobody by 
az could understand hia feelings exoopt me. 
I nussed him when J was a gell, and perhaps 
it stands to reason an I should think well of 
him; but it me to think how an 
sald cold goby him and Highton that Wil 
Hackett, as ia the roysterer and tavernor of 








vot, and after a 
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the country-side, Not as he isn't well 
looking enough with hia moustaches and his 
in’ airs, and there's them as ud break 
thet heart to please their YS, and a body 
give the petit outsides to the lair 
ive the protticst outsides to the as 
g the dirtiest in.” 

Stil Shadrach thought it wisest to sey 
nothing until the storm had blown itself oat. 
When epsibah had been silent for something 
like half an hour ho broke in upon the click- 
ing of the needles, the ticking of the clock, 


“and the rumbling of the wind— 


“Tho tongue’s a block of sore offence, 
And runs away with men’s good sonso; 
-And in thia month of cold December, I've 
sinned with thatonruly member. Hepzyber ! 
aay the lesson be Of use to theo—of use to 
me!” 

“Shadrach,” said Hepzibah with a sigh of 
admiration, “it’s wonderful !” 


CUAPTER IL 


In au upper room in the Chaso Arms on 
this samo night of wind and snow there art 
an sssomblage of voeal umateury whose uso 
anl wont it was to gather for their own 
amusement, and the practice of their favourite 
art, on Wednesday nights thronghont tho 
wiutor, The patty consisted mainly of the 
you tradesmen of the town, with here 
and @ mechanic whose musical loves 
had lifted _him a rung or two on tho social 
Judder. The especial charm which this ga- 
thering presented for the olwerver lay in the 
fuct that overy member of the citcle was 
convinced thut he could sing, and thut his 
compeers could not. It happonod—as it 
often happens—that the g opinion was 
truer than the individual. 

Down below, in the barparfour, sat the 
oldators of the place, whose tastes ran rather 
for politics than mnsic, To them, us they 
sat arranging the affairs of Europe over their 
rapes and grog, cutered with something of a 
hoiny swagger a young man of han 
‘Lut ‘dissipated appearance, who bestuwed a 
xeueral salate upon the company, and cailed 
for cult brandy. He was reecived with cor- 
slidity ancl a touch of Tespect not accorded 
to every comer, and whilst he stood sipping 
hin brandy und chatting with the hostess 
‘here rose ih the upper room a clatter of 
glasses and stamping of feet which commu- 
Wieated a sensible vibration to the floor and 
set swinging the jugs and cups which hung 
cat ca window. & piano to 
inkle and a ventriloquial rendering of “The 
Mistletoe Bow ae itaelf faintly hoard 
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at intervala. ‘The jingling piano filled in the 
patisos and the chorus foes fa a defiant how! 


“Oh-h tho mistletoe bought Ohh the 
mistletoo bough 1” 
“What's that?” asked the latest comer, 


setting down his glass and appealing to the 


bears cd . 
“Why,” said ono, “it’s beld to pass for 
music with sume on ‘em up-staine” 

“It's well to kuow whult it’s moant for,” 
‘said another. 

“Ah!” said a third, “if Mr. Hackett 
ud goo upstairs au’ show ‘om what it moa 

i ng! Ten a yooilish while, Mr. 

ce that counter-tenor o! thine 
was heanl in the Chase Arms,” 

_ “1 doubt,” said the first man, rubbing tho 
tip of his uoso morlitatively with the back of 
his hand, “I doubt whether Sims Rooves 
himself has gut a nobler orgin. 1t’s a gift ax 
is known to run in u family, on’ 1 can 
remember, when 1 was x fad, standing under 
the wall 0’ tho Manor House of a summer 
in'—nigh on sixty your ago it is now- ~ 
ig thy grandiuther, Mr. Huckott, 
winders was np wide an’ hoard him 















ving, Wi; rough, frou start ty finish, ‘If 
ever I pl thy besuin a thorn.’ f uover 





heanl it sung like he sung it froin that day 
to this.” 

“Hasin't 1” ssid tho Ibndlord. “Thon 
thee'st niver heard Mr. Uauckett sing himself. 
IT can remember Mr. Hackett’s graudfather, 
un’ his singin’, quite as fur buck us thee canst, 
A Deuntiful oryin it was, A fino orgin, But, 
not to be counted alongaide of his grandson’k, 
or nuned ? tho same day with it, I'm ouly « 
sayin’ afore Mr. Hackutt's face,” pursuoll tho 
landlord, with an air of laboured impartiality, 
“whet 1 1 behind his back, abt many 
and many’ the ti 

Mr. {Llackett sw: 
his legs with the ri 
asked for more Vrand 

“Come, now,” suid Hageltine, the job 
master, whe had first ventured to brow the 
topic. “You might do a thine ay nl lenne 
the present cunpany a goml dew! Jess than hy 
éingiug a soug for us, Me, Hackett.” 













val a little, tapped ot 
whip he carried, and 


















“Come!” 
yood as a promise. But thou’lt niver clear 
Thy pipes wi’ that cold stuff, Mr. Hackett. 
Lat ino put that glass o” one side, an’ give 
thee s drop of sem er wats saan as’ 

thoc in proper futtle for a song! , 
Ne 20,_ Warden,” said Mr. Hackett, with 
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an casy air of Jordship, “Leave it, Leave 
it, Let us go upstairs, and sec what the 
plane’a like.” 

The Inudlord threw open the door. The 
owner of the counter-tenor passed out, and 
the company xtreamed after him. "The 
young fellow» appearanco in the uppor room 
‘waa Jisilod with a mighty shouting and beating 
Of tables, aud Hike a man to whom thin sort 
of reception waa customary and common- 
plure ho nodded here and thors ubvut him, 
and seated himself ina ehair which ono of 
hig alinirera had olwecuivusly vacated. The 
Jandlort hud carried up Mr. Hackett’s glass, 
and tho young man sat sipping its contents, 
and chutting with allability aud coudesceu- 
gion Wa thoas about him. All but the more 
important poople atau iu an airing wid 
oxpoctant circle, 

Ir, Hackett himeclf was a great deal too 
wall plo with Uh srt of pop insane 
fo with to pat an ond to it, und he sat there, 
dolightfally conics inside, and dclightinlly 
uneunaciony on the outaide, until from the 
farther citcly there arose an occasional feeble 
clapping of unds, accompanied hy munoury 
of invitation, 
ij “Lot it be ‘The Death of Nelson, Mr, 
hve 7 

















ta Jom Bowling.” 

* Lats have ¢ The Thorn.’” 

“ You might lot's have ‘Sally in our Alley, 
again, nin.” 

One holler Cut the rost said with a re- 
vet iumamens :— 
bungrore him till ho gives us the 
Jley, Mr. Hackett 1” 
laulord, “thee secst how 
opinion runs, sir. Now we've got 
tee acer, aad if thon happernt 


’ 









the public 
thee her, 
ta bo in at yielding Comper, itll bo some time 


afore thee gettest way . 
© Very well, gentlemen,” said the centre of 
interest, tis “If you will have it, you 
will havo it. as huarso us a crow, but if 
you make me sing it's no fault of mine, and 
you inust put up with it.” 
“No hart job te do thot, Mr. Hackett.” 
“To put up with itt” in a voice of genial 
complimentary scorn, 
“We'll do that, sir, 
timed first, Chive or we.” 
Mi, Hluckett throw down his riding whip. 
and sauntered te the piano, He struck o 
chord or two and the character of the instru- 
tent ncemml to change. It jingled atill—it 
would luve jinglod tindor tho handa of 
king of piauists—but ita voice was richor, 
fuller, and softer, than it had been. Even 












You se0 who gets 
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now ho was not going to waste a sniff of the 
incense which was wafted about him, and 
waa at once so common and so delightful. 
He prelude at half random for a minute 
or two, and when he had whetted expectancy 
to its keonest. edge he struck the opening 
chords of “The Bay of Iiscay,” und in due 
j time began to sing. 

His voice was of that rare and exquisite 
quality which inspires immediate confidences 
the listener. On the song of natuwe’s born 
singors the soul embarka without hesitation 
‘at tho call of the first true note. It is likely 
enough that Mr, Hackett hal moro to learn 
than he imagined, hut he sang with a dra- 
matic passion so genuine, and by tarns so 
fiery, #0 despairing, so triumphant, that to 
every hearer tho walls of the chamber mado 
theneelves air, und the wide waste of heav- 
ing sea—which no eye in that ussembly of 
land wen had over actually beheld «Jay 
toswing an raging below bluck rky and howl 
ing win, and the first glare of dawn aroso 
to mock cespniring hearts, and the white 
aliut of the aul which brought the hope of 
life again was acon as clearly as tho ringing 
ery of joy was heanl. 

Jf there had been nothing elxo to have 
accented for it, it wonld have been a ro 
markablo trilute to Will Hackett’ vocal 
powers that a wayfarcr should have pausod 
in the street ut the first note of his soug and 
whould have ptood stock still in tho wind 
und snow to listen. There was, however, 
imch elo to account for this cireumstance, 
for the wayfurer was none other than Will 
Hackeit’s unsuccessful rival. Ho had for- 

otten the wind and the snow half an hour 
fore, ad now in the yory act of standing 
still to listen ho forgot the aung. Ho doubted 
the news ho had heart, and had tried vainly 
to porsusde himself that he had no belief in 
it at all, but his thoughts wero comfortluas 
and disturbed. Ho had boen Mary Howarth’s 
rervant and suitor these two years, and though 
ho had heen more than sutticiently shy én his 
suit and timid cnongh in his hopes, he had 
hardly identified swaggering Will Hackett 
asarival. Other rivals there had scemod to 
bo in plenty. It is natural to a young, man 
in love to detect rivalries easily and occe- 
sionally to create them, and he bad been so 
far gone in love that it had seemed inevitable 
pe reter the hole wodd should caret the 
ic prized. It was almost 
outaide the range of pomsibility to his mind 

















the that young man should know Mary How- 


arth and not fall in love with her, but he 
had always felt safe from the one man whom 
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it now seemed he ought most to have dreaded. 
With Shadrach’s news in his mind he began 
to dread Hackott in more senses than one. 
Is is 9 hitter business to have ono's suit set 
asido in another's favour, but it is bitteror 
atill to hnow that the choice ia altogether 
mistaken, and that tho girl to whom a Iad 
fas given his heart is throwing her own 
away, 
The Hacketts had been gentlefolke time 
out of mind, but for the last threo or four 
generations tho family had been rolling 0 
industrions.y down hill that it was a marvel 
they had not long sinec reached the bottom. 
‘This swect-throated Will's rundfather 
had in his time drunk and gambled away 
‘oue half the family belongings, The grand- 
father had in like manner reduced his share 
by a moiety, au tho father, whose earvor 
was bricfer and moro rapid than that of his 
predecessors, had loft the remnant of the pro- 
perty vo heavily mortguged ns to bo almoat, 
valueless, Sinvo his death the Manor Honso 
hud been closed and was likely to remain 
on, for tho mining resonrecs of tho district, 
round about fast being opened up, and 
coal pits and Ilasting furnaces are mndesiralle 
neighbours for a country seat. Twenty or 
thirty years varlier the placid Jundseape 
smiled fair with pestarodandd and wheat, bit 
now it waa scarred and riven on every side, 
aud defaced hy unsightly mounds of mine 
and furnace refuse. In winter tho snow that 
Jay upon the ground grow dingy in a day, 
and in any swimmer shower the sickly treos 
Acipped tuk, ‘Che discovery of the mineral 
resourees of the lant woul] have mado careful 
people wealthy, Iut it bad only encouraged 
the Juter generations of the Hucketts to larger 
extravaganecs. Master Will bad inherited 
the tastes and proclivitien of hin ancestor, 
and wus os deep in debt as ho knew how to 
bo; the depth depending not on the hoktness 
of his own venture—in which case he would 
cheerfully have braved an Atlantic of Ji. 
ties—but on the confidence and courage of 
his creditora, 

Tf there had been nothing worse than tho 
fallon fortunes uf his family with which to 
reproach Will Harkett, the thing might have 
Iweu borne with an approach to extianimity 5 
bat the young fellow kept the family reputa- 
tiun alivg in all ways, and the graver sort of 
people shrugged their shoulders at the men- 
ion of him, whilst the feobler held up their 
hands in horror, Tho Jong and tho short of 
it is, ho was a rake and 5 row¢, and the last 
‘sort of man in the world for an innocent git 














to think of marrying. Now the disappointed. 


Birk sing. 
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Jover know all these things, and they galled 
him terribly, Ho had alge known them, 
for Hackett and be had beon thnms 20 far aa 
that was possible for the stoadiost ani for 
the unsteadisst of all the youngstors of the 
Peighbourhiood, and the young Subersides 
had moro than once helped to smooth over 
tho conseruonces of tho rako’s escapades. 

He had liked him greatly ones upon & 
timce—almnont everybody had liked the no'er- 
do-weel in his eailier days, Bright, hand- 
soe, loud, jovial, generous, always roaly to 
lend or spend, theugh soro unwilling’ to 
expend present coin on parted joys, ho had 
boen au almost universal favourite. But 
now most men, and it need hardly be said 
most wornen, funght a little shy of hi. Mia 
father's old friends diced uff, or row wore 
careful thun they had buen in their youngor 
days, or tumued a cold xhonlder on poverty. 
‘There wero few in what he thought his own 
atution to consort with him, and #0 he came 
to bo on terme of pot-aut pipe intimmey with 
sporting landlonts, aud people af their hid- 
uey, axl was away down hill on the family 
route 24 fast as ho could travel. 

Elwanl Blanc, sunk deep in tho mene 
of those things, aloud in the storm, ‘wrathtul, 
rorehearted, and pileoms. 14 takes no great 
time to sing throgh “The Bay of Riscay,” 
Jat when the rong wa finixhed and the ap- 
psse which followed it aroused him from 

is thonghita, he awoke ont of adreum whieh 
had curried him both into the past and the 
futare by a year or tao, He coull not have 














told then or afterwants what impulio drew 


hint into the hotel and Jed him to the uppor 
room jn which tho singing was going on. 
The thing ho seemed nub to desire just 
thon was solitule, aud he had uo nind to 
exchange unmeaning talk with peoplo he 
did not care for, or even to listen to Will 
Jlackett’a delightful sin: Yet ho on- 
tered and stood rather anvodily propping 
himself ayainst fhe door, wutit his old half: 
ubandoned eroney diecovered him, and ervssod 
tho room ty rhake 

“Why, Ned, ol lad, it’s a hundred years 
since I saw the last of you, What brings 

here ?” 

[hoard your singing 18 1 was going by,” 
said Ned. “{ wouldn't como up till you'l 
finished.” 

“And now,” cried the Iandlori, “it’s 
pretty well boknown us there's nothing Mr. 
Hackett wouldn't Lo willin’ to «lo to obligo 
Mr. Blane, and he can hardly lo losa than 
another song to pay him for atandin’ 
the cold to listen to the first un.” 
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“Ay, sing us a song, Will,” said his old 
companion, “They'ro all rarely pleased to 
hear you.” 

thy, «oI will,” answered Hackett, “ but 
TM have a little brandy and-water first, if 
you pleure, Warden.” 

The lantlurd Wustled from the room and 
came back with the glass Then Hackett, 
having disposod of tho brandy-und-water, 
wang another sng. This timo he chose 
“ally in our Alley,” uml the unlucky 
Jover, though not easily disposed to be 
affrunted ag a rule, felt a personal applica- 
tion in the ditty and took nmbrago at it. 
Tho juyfal aud tender exaltation oi the ling, 
“Oh, then I'll marry Sally,” unpecially 
wounded him, and tho singer's accidental 
amiling look in his seented to his. 
raw and distempered fancy as if it wera 
ncant to burh tho shaft. He leaned moodily 
nxt the wall, with his hands behind him, 
and rosignord binself to bitter fancies, 

Hackett, his song Ining over, began to 
tally him upon hia gloomy temper aul 
pronase him to tink. 

“You're taki ¢ nuther muy yourself 
than's yood for you,” said) the sufleser, 
“Better stop ib and go home.’ 

“Who 14” cries Huchett. Not 4 bit 
of it, Today's the only day we own. Wer 
mayn't be alive to enjay onrselyey ty 
wmorruw. 

“And that, Tame “et a0 fut, 
‘To Mt tie Tans aD? 














Fillup, hundlord.” 

‘Pho foolish youngster spoke with so much 
Nomis, and with an wir 6 and aprightly , 
Tangtit sa_heartily in his speech, that 









at 
everybody Int Ned Blane took the spereh 
itvelt tu bo full af wit and lennwer,and laughed 


Bat Ned Blane was known 
to be a trite stricter thin mosk men i hin 
way of thinking, saul therefore surptived no- 
boily by his salemnity . 

Aint fa. brief thy’ popnlar tenor sing so 
often, aud found it 0 ¢y-cntial to drink 
between songs, that when but tour had 

f 


Jolly with him, 
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tho heart, aud at last, taking Hackett by the 
arm, he whieperod in a tone which rotavded 
a trifle fierce from so ordinarily mild a mau, 

“Come home, Hackett. If you can't see 
when you'rs on the way to mako a fool of 
yourself your friends must sec it for you.” 

“Jn vino veritas” is a very old proverh, 
and if it have truth in it, it may Le allowed 
thut, amg with hia congenital viecs, Mr. 
Hackett had at least the congenital merit of 
being wood tempore, Helanghed allsingy, 
and suffered himself to be drawn nway, but 
iu the keen fresh air of the streets he Legan 
to reel and to talk thickly, and his rival, 
with a heart growin, mumently heavier and 
surer, piloted bim home, and, bidding him 
good night at ihe door, tumed away, focling 
as blank and desolate as the vizht itself. 





(HAPTER 11, 

Cuvncn belly were ringi 
smonuing, They ramgundera sky half covered, 
with a tatter uf mgged cloud, through the 
vivid sents whereof lroal san-hine poured, 
Tho wind, which bnffeted the musiv of the 
bells, ctw cl the tattered clouds ~0 swittly 
that the suilight flowed over the heath, the 
cluster of cottages, and the elureh, dike o 
~wrive of charging waves, What with the 
wild wind, und the cing waves of light, and 
the ioetullic clangor of the bells there was a 
ctuse of rollichiug jocundity ulnual, The day. 
seemed tu bag of its own mde health ant 


7 on a Murch 












paler of amily away fie the contre 
of the nateis which Mmbletin stich exnberant, 
saul wind swept rnitth, sloud a sizn-post hold- 
ig fonr gaunt arma ubrvad and. pointing 
down four reads, Against the sigttport leaned 
Ned Blane, wewing an air of dcp chagrin, 
and kicking with oceasioual sudden emphasi 
ing bitof turf which lay within 
reach wf dis tect. Ned was wv handsome 
unl well-propertioned fellow, and his tigure 
showed sigus of nmmsual apility smd strength, 
but--when ho was not animated by somo 
transient spurt of anger at the projecting 

























sono by his ditties were al fucchana- hits uf turf -every lino of it seemed to indi- 
Tian sort, and were sing with leas taste aml cate a surt of lositude of resiznation, Bis 
retinensent than might have heen asked for soft felt hat raked over hia eyes and half 





frum 6a xecompliabed a. ¥ 

All thie was gall and wormwuod to the 
unfortunate lover. lis Choughts rin before 
him inte the future, and he saw tho girl he 
cared for sitting lonely and pale and sad at 
home, and iu the samo flash of timo saw her 
husband as he saw him now, 8 i 
roystering with boon companions who were 
unworthy of him. These fancies cut him to 











and side pocketa, 


wtvenred them, his evisp brown heard jutted 
cut forlornly as bis eltin reposed upon bis 
Ureast. At times he ruled his broad back 
ubout the sign-post in a fashion indicdtive at 
vuce of restlessness and fatigue, and his 
elenched fista were rammed into his 
The young man's attitude was 
an acceptance of the inevitable and » protest 
against things in general, 
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Whilst he loungod there thus dejected he 
cwpt unaware of the approach of a 

jelothed personage who picked his way 
/ With aatiike nicety and deliberation amongst 
«/ tho shining puddles on tho westera rol. 
This gentleman shone all over witha subluet 
Instro of nownoss, Iis hat, his satin scarf, 
« his broadcloth overcoat, his gloves, his haots, 
woro all offensively shiny and rigid, but their 
weurer was tull and plump and of a nnooth 
and Blut aspeet, so that they sat upon him 
with less aggressiveness than they mizht Lavo 
worn upon another man. Iie hal the air 

cof an ecolosiastical dignitary in dixguise, 

The broadelothed portly man hud for a 
Jong time hold in view tho figure of the 
melancholy loungor at the rign post, for the 
post. stood upon an ominence and was vivible 
on three sides from a distance of a mile or 
thoreshout, Ho glanced round a dozen times 
from tho chuvh tower wheneo tho winly 
bluster of the hella was pealing to the lonnz- 
ing figure and back ayain, as if ho coupled 
the rmauie and tho dejected yong man in his 
mind. 

Vinding himsclé still unnoticel when he 
had grown quite near he conghed heli 
one of his plassy ploves with an air mt avci- 
dent, and having thus attracted the | 
notico ho bade him good morning, 
are poaplo who in speaking convey 
pression that their vocal organs vue oiled. 

ir, Horatio Lowther was one of these, His 
salute war a bewediclion, and he enpliasived 
the “ goo” as though he lavished the hindly 
-wishes of his heart upon it 

-At the rormd of tho cough Ned 
self up with a etartand blushed dike fire, Jo 
pushed back the soft felt hat and nodded in 
answer Lo the salutation. 

“Je is lovely morning,” wld Mr. Low- 
ther pausing, “It gives onea senso of —" 
Ho did not say what it gave one a sense of, 
Lat he waved his shining black gloves hither 
aud thither, and smilod with the louk of a 
ho has achioved o conversational 















face wore an expression of dixsusted 
weariness which he tried in vain to replace 
hy one of interest oa ho surveyeil the Jund- 
seupe, in answer to the invitation conveyed 
hy the waving black gloves. 

“The ‘woethers right enough,” be an- 
awered. 

“Tho bolls,” said Mr. Lowther. “The bella. 
These mara bolls, How m a tale thie 

tic staat s kno 
which suited bis voice and face to i 
of lengthening certain words in thie way— 





al 
“I pertinmmo they are ringing for young 
ett.” 


Ned looked at him with sudden keenness, 
Mr. Lowiher, with his head slightly thrown 
back unt a ‘little on one side, was amiling 
softly aul benevolently at nature ant tho 
hell, and appeared to be unaware of the 
wther's gaze. Olserving this, the young min 
pt of his startled aud angry aj, and drew 

oth hands from his pockets. A pipo came 
forth with one and a tobacco pouch with the 
other; and he busied himself with these, 
looking down the while. Ho answered in an 
uninterested tone, 

“Yes, they ‘ro ringing for Will Hackett.” 

“ Has it oceurred to youl” asked Mr. Low- 
ther, preserving his ntiitude und hia emile, 
“Do you think—” 

“Has what ocenrrel to mot” asked tho 
other, looking wp at lim. 

“That Hackett might have dono—~ 1 
wouldn't indicato a breath to disparage the 
young lady.” Ho wiss sill smiling eultly at 
the landscape and the betlay awd carl not he 
supposed to know that Blano was luuking af 
bins with eyes of wruth and wouler, ” But 
aight he not now--—, might Lo not uve 
dono a littlo botter ?” 

© Perhaps he might." ‘Tho auswer sounded 
av uninterested as before, and the apuaker 
sluoping for a reed vf grass, bean to prolo 
his pipo with ik “Tf dou's know where 
thonzh,” ho added in tho sane casual tone, 
“Tt seems to me hig hug done a Jot better than 
ho deserves’ 

Is may be so,” responded Mr. Lowther, 
“Tt umy be x, But in a worklily sense.” 

Avs his ownallair,” said Blane, aa if the 
talk wearied him. 

“ Assaredlly,” Mr. Lowther anawered. “Oh, 
yea Acmradly. Quite his own allait” To 
paused there and stile en its companion, 
“do not say that wo should act foo lofty + 
yalley ou on our worldily goods, litt it befils us 
to ho carefil even of our own tomparary wel- 
fare. Do you happen to know it our joing 
fiien! receives anything with the Inide ¢” 

No,’ suid thy other grutily, # [ deu'” 

“No? retarned Mr, Lowther, half queation- 
ing and balf sssonting, Perhaps to Neil's 
ear the tou may have scemod 1 iwlicate 
shade of donbt of his veracity. Perhaps thu 


man may have had sumothing to dis- 

dar Lin that morning. Ho turned wrath 
upon Mr, Lowther, 

“No,” bo uid loudly and with angry om- 


phasig. 
Weialy dear young friend,” oried Mr. 
Lowther, somewhat taken aback by this 
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unlookai-for vehomence, ant recviling a landscape, He was too sick at heart and 
pace or two, elf-ocoupied to nec anything in Nutore’s face 
“Tam nol your dear young friend,” said that morning, thought, curiously enough, in 
Nol with a emiide, whi as inich anger later daya there was mo scene more vividly 
as aimtenent in it. “1 havo nothing in ond eloarly marked on bia mind. Many a 
the work] ta tlk ta semabent; and I would time he recalled tho blusteriner wind and 
a gereat deed rather be alone.” aling bells and clanging light, and tho 
“that,” ted Me, Lowther very sweetly, keen, fresh odours of any wild spring 
“je nn intioation ot to Linger. L will aecept morting wontd come to hiu with a memory 
it iu tht save, Mr, Blane, and will wink of heartache, 
yeu good ee Good morning, Mr. Mr. Lowther entered at the lych-ante, and 
Blane” jDlane still followed at a dintance. ‘There 
"Tie windy muse of the bell and tho | were no faces at tho eotiage windows and no 
swiltly alternating bands of shade and shine | illers or waytarers in tho road, ‘The bells 
were still eareering aver the heath ax Mr. how, for the wolling prneesion 
Lowther damned his hroadelatled Taek pon Iuad d the church. [Hy mnst needa 
the fingerrmt, and left the yourg aman [unter the puch, and there, in company with 
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cally after hin, 
What clo yo want ts knew shout Wi 
He's aflairs for? Ls he in your clutches, 
you fat old spider? Heaven help hin. if 
ia! v Wit he has left won't be Jong in 
going Le nye ty have, if he las 
got inte y eb.” 

Vath de actual coming of the wedding- 
day he had never heen able to canvinee him 
self (hit his mveetheat would really make so. 
Dad a dat ites of hevavtf as to inary Will 
ALaehett,  Sonething, was to have turned ap 
to prevent no eereaens a anerifiee, same out 
Drenk on the parbot the mlenled bridegroan, 
of discovery ou the sie of his victim, Iti» 
wile could be nothing leas than a viclim, to 
the unlucky rival's faney, and ho fond 
poople enaugh to age with him and con- 
tira 4 his opinion. Not that he tra- 
einan who had won, or gave anybody 
reaton to pies of his own condition. But 
pooplo tulked, aud Mackett’s prospeets wore 
pretty freely canvassed in Ned Blano’s hear 
ing, and oul of it. It was generally agreed 
that hiv wifo that was to be had thrown hea 
self away, atl tho public sentiment wax 
Blended of surprito and pity, For Mary 
Jlowarth was a yict of unusual intelligence, 
waa supposed by those who know her to have 
much firmnoes of character, and was known 
to be serious in her thoughts and ways, 

Nal had qnite resolved to sce nothing of 
tho wedding ceremony, for to what good end 
should ho vor himeclf by that? And yet 
jiere ho was, a mile nearer the pariah church 
thau he had 9 right to be, ant hankering 
after juin with that unreasoning instinct 
which prompts chiktren to irritate soro 
places, When Mr. Horatio Lowther had got 
some two or three hundred yande away Ned 
lounged after him slowly and irresolutely, 
and often turning about as if to regard the 




























jtwe ur three peeping children, whom his 
pie.cnee awed into supernatural pravity and 
‘ pileuce, listen te he murmuring aml evhoing 
| veiw of the curate ns it rolled indistinetly 
jahout the hollow building, which was more 
thun five sixths empty. He head the grvom’s 
voice more clearly, for Hackett» lowl sw 
was but little tempered by the place and the 
occasion, The listener turned away and 
stood at tho entranco to the porch, lookin, 
out apon the Sreverend for a little while, an 
thon, stepping lightly W instinet, walked 
down the pati and into the village mtreot, 

Wi was all bare wud campy as ho had loft 
it, Lut a suddon nuresaunably fear of being 
observed set him walking rapidly, and he 
felt a4 if avy unv who shoul chance to p00 
him inust know how raw and desolate and 
hentbroken he was. His being in that 
neighbourhood of all became on a sudden 
a prockumation of all that ho suflerod, and 
the inore this mood grow npon him the fastor 
he walked. Tho read ho traversed was 
lonely ant houseless, for tho parish church 
was a mile from the town, which had grown 
np awuy from it, and had left it as the 
centre of a mero hamlet, 

Behind him and somewhat gaining upon 
lim, though not rapidly, wat a man. on 
horashack. Tho horse, fat and unwieldy, 
was urged into a jogging wifile, and a num: 
her of harness chains which hung about it 
kept up a monotonoua jangle ‘The rider 
was black as coal from lead to foot, ani his 
white eyeballs and white teeth gleamed like 
these of a negro. Ie hal nogaddle, his 
bridle wa a rough pieco of cord knotted 
ottoat She ees ane steed, and he held on 
precariously by tho manc. ‘Was sweating 
and resthicas and an occasional attempt at 

@holles after the ing figure died off 
ineffectually within him, by dint of 
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Jking and tight holding ho quickened { 


“No; drownded ont this timo, Seven- 


hard kic! king 2 
his pace kept his eat until ho came on H and-forty down. You'm wanted. Iscen you 


‘a level with the foot passenger and gasped 
his name. 
“ Mr. Edward,” 


Bard. 
“ What's tho matter?” he asked, for Shad- 
rach’s face was wild. 


hy tho church an’ I’ve been tryin’ to holler 


| ivor sonee, but I've had all the ‘breath shook 
‘out 0’ me.” 
‘Ned Blane looked up and recognised tho! 


| 
“Tho Blazor ; the Old Blazer,” said Shad- + 


Tho first fecling in tho wormed lovor’s 
heart was ga terribly like thankfalnoss that 
some absorbing duty called him from himself 
that ho stood stock still for « yroment, moro 
honified at himself than at tho nows, In 


rach, breathing hanl. " the next instant ho tumed back npon tho 
“What? Not on fire again 1” way bo lad travelled, vunuing liko a door, 
EARTHQUAKES. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.RS. 
SRCOND PAPER, 


Shc man first set foot upon the curth 
probably no part of its surface has re- 
mained wholly unreached by an earthquake. 
Whilo avery region is liablo to the visitation, 
certain belts of torrilory aro specially so. 
Chief among these earthquake zonos are the 
borders of tho continents that surround tho 
vast basins in which the oceans lic. Along 
the wostern margin of the Pacifie Ocean, for 
example, stands Japan, one of the most 
frequently shaken countries in tho world ; 
‘on tho east side lic tho ropes and plains 
Vetwoen the coast line and the bavo of the 
Andes, a tract, continually being convulsod. 
‘The Atlantic displays o similar but less con- 
stant and violent phaso of instability along 
ita rim. The Wost India Islands and Contral 
Amorica are often disturbed, while, 21 hap- 
pened only last summer, the eastorn Statos 
of the American Union are, from time to 
time, seriously shaken. On the Enropean 
side of the ocean earthquakes are well known 
along tho western sca-board, whenco they 
extend their domain eastward throughout 
that wide dopreasion which holds the Medi- 
terrancan, Black, and Caspian Seas. Iu theso 
various earthquake belts there is a goncral 
fandency of the Sab LOrTaReRD morements to 
8 pro) certain lines, particu- 
LN) clone the Haul of mouataine tacts of 
sy and lines of important fracture in the 
crust of the earth. 
Situated on the western margin of the 


Naturally only such. shocks as injured pro- 
porty or destroyeit life would Le likely to be 
chronicled, so that tho tutal ammber of ro- 
conled earthquakes ix no doubt far short of 
that which actually oecnrred, From tho 
remote Shothinds 10 the Scilly Inlos, and 
from Donegal to the Straits of Dover, no 
large section of the country acum” to have 
catirely cacapoil, thongh, so far as the rocorda 
0, tho wost: of Ireland has enjoyed almost 
complete exemption, During the laxt fifteen 
centaries soveral hundred earthynakex have 
been chronicled within our borders, Whilo 
some of these, especially the fovbler ones, 
may havo traveliod froin centres of dis 
turban lying altogother ontsida of our 
region, thore can be no doubt that the great 
majority took their rive within the limits of 
Britain. So slight have they for the most 
part hoon as to pass unnoticed by many 
people in the very districts where they took 
place, Now and again a moro violent con- 
cussion has carried consternation through a 
largo part of tho kingdom. But putting 
aside the oldor nariutives, which aro almost 
certainly oxuggerutions, wo may coneludo 
that within historic times only some half- 
dozen British earthquakes deserva ty bo 
singlod out as memoruble for tho destruction 
of property, injury to limb, or loss of lifa which, 
they eausod—vis, thors of 1185, 1248, 1275, 
1382, 1480, and 1884. 

‘The characteristies of tle earthquakes that 





great plateau of the Old ‘World, wheneo the | havo shaken tho British aslands aro similar 
elope shelves down steeply towards, the to those observed elsewhere. But mani- 
abyases %f the Atlantic, British Islands fested at our own doors, and in tho porsonal 
lie in a tract that might bo expected to be exporience of many now living, they havo a 
particularly liable to shocks af ¢: special interest to ua. First of all and con- 
In the chronicles events os have spicuous among them are the sounds so gene- 
sen deemed worthy of record sinco history tally heard either just bofore or accompany. 
first to be written here, we find many ing the shock. In reading the narratives of 
notices “of done by earthquskes. the observers it is curious to note the diffo- 
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renes of the impression male upon the ear 
in different individnale, To some the noise 
seams like the hissing o u escaping from 
a locomotive, to others it recalls the rushing of 
wind ina gale, or the roar and thunder of a 
waterfull, or the rumbling of a heavily-laden 
wagon, or the harsh grating sound predaced 
hy the empty ing of stunes ont of a cat, ar 
the slayer egplasive report of exerts 

Neo doubt these d: 
rely penwnal, but pro 
pure indicate di 
ho traderground mney en 
nenich have abo frequently been 

A feeling of gi 3 uP sieknices 
is not nncomn such ag to resmint the per- 
cipients of being at rea, People in bed have 
felt first ono oud and then the other end of 
the bed lifted up and letdown again, Other 
have hud their ehaits rock under them; 
while, where tho shock has been more than 
usunily violont, people have been actually 
thrown down froin a sitting posture, Many 
aevounta testify to the aluun expressed by 
autiiala, hoth befure and diving the eth 
quake Dogs, horses, and eutile show in 
their several chataceristic ways the terior 
which evidently afveta th liirdy, 100, 
sharo in the gonerd feeling of alaru, and 
cas ata on yerond where they have beeu 
shaken olf their pancho, 

Bat in Britam, as cleuhere, it is the 
effects of the subterrancan disturbarce upon 
uihlings that have been test observed and 
described, aml that enable us best to judge 
af tho nature and intensity of tho dilfereut 
earthquahes, When the shock is -ligtt, houses 
aro fell to vilyute, bub the movement may 
not bo more pereeptibla than such ax would 
bo producod by the lumbering of a heavy 
lorry wloug 4 roughly causeway ed street, 
Frow such a minimum of effert a gradually 
inercasing inteusity may be truco. langing 
objects, such ax Lampe aud pictures, are made 
ty owing, Della ary act ing ; sometinies 
with # enrious sppropriatetin wie the town- 
vel], usually sounded in caso of firea, that is 
rung by the earthquake te aunounce its pas- 
sage, Fuuniture is shifted from its position, 
sometimes evon tossed about. Plaster is dis- 
lodged from cailings and walla Slates or 
tiles on roofa are nude to rattle or aro jerked 
off to the ground. Houses are so strained 
and distorted that, though no apparent 
structural sama ia dono, the doors will no 
longer oper or shat without tho carpenter's 
assietance, Chimneya are twisted round or 
overturned, Walls aro cracked or thrown 
down, sometimes killing persons below. 
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Churehes and cathedrals, from their size and 
height, have more especially suffered. In the 
year 1185 an curthquake, which was fclt all 
over England, but more expecially in the 
eastern districts, threw dows the cathedral 
of Lincoln and many other buildings Sixty- 
three years afterwards (1248) a still severer 
shock passd over the western counties and 
Wales; the cathedral of Wells was much 
injured, part of its tower being thrown down; 
the cathedral of St. David’s was partially 
destroyed, and hears witness to the calamity 
sill; while many churches in Sumerset were 
dat 





magerl. 
Rivers aud Jakes being partientarly sensi- 
tive to the di durbances that affect the surface 
of tho carth, numerous instances are on 
record of their syinpathetic movements at the 
time of earthquakes in this country, The 
deep Scottish lucha were repeatedly agitated 
during the cightoenth century. Besides their 
disturbunes at the tine of the pustge of the 
carth-wave from the centre of the great 
Lisbon carthyuake of 1755, they were at 
Joast thrice thrown into commotion during 
the neat thirty years, In 1761, in connection 
with another violent earthquake in the 
Aberian peninsila, the waters of Loch News 
ruse, moving about two fect above their yi e- 
sions Ievel on the shore, anil with auch 
Violence ax to ney away bouts frum their 
anvorings. In. 1752 the lonely Loch Rannoch, 
in tho very heurt of Scotland, was thrown 
into ugitstion, In 1784 Loch Tay, for »ix 
successive days, shywed an unwonted thrub- 
bing of ite waters. 

Inving some of the more serivus earth. 
quakes alterations have also tuken placo in 
the surfuce of the ground. Tho obler parra- 
tives give sensational accounts of hnge yawn- 
ing chistus that openad and vlosed again, 
engulfing whatever stood on the surfucc—- 
cattle, mex, houses, and oven entire towns. 
Putting these stories aside aa prvbably exuy. 
gerations aud as possibly indicative rather uf 
land slips caused by the operation uf subter- 
ranean water, we yot find examples in whieh 
there scons no Teason to doubt that the 
xtound has actually been rent open and 
chasms of varying breadth and length have 
‘been left in it, The production of such cracks. 
depends in large meastre upon the nature of 
‘the materials at the surface and immetliately 
below it, Indeed the character of the rocks 
has probably modified the effucts even of the 
comparatively slight earthquakes of Great 
Britain. This intucnce was s poreeptible at 
the time of the last considerable shock—that 
of 1884 in Essex. Houses that stood imme- 
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diately upon clay or near the jnnetion of | novthwanls along the western part of the 
geological formations sufferod more than | Ncottish Mightanda, A smaller proportion 
those on gravel or other loose materiale, has heen felt in tho ecastorn part of tho 

From an early period the narratives of country, and wore capveially in tho south. 
earthquakes have commonly included refer- eastern counties from the Jlumber to the 
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ences to tho stato of the weather at the time, 1 have referred to the 
and by many writers theso underground 
commotions have ‘been tacitly assumed to 
be part of the meteorological phenomena of 
our globe, Muny oxamplos of this assoeia- 
tion of idens may bo found in the carth- 
quake registers of this country. AL one 
time we hear of groat heat and oppressive 
sultriness having preceded an catth 
at another time it is a hurricane of 
with thunder and lightning aml del 
rain That thero may be some relation 
hotweon the pressuro of the atmosphere aud 
the liability of subterranean rucks it a con 
dition of strain to yield to any such disturh- 
aneo of equilibrium as would bu caused hy 
the atmospheric change that provers a yreat 
fall of the harometer ix not at alt wilikely, 
But there can be no dowht tht in the great 
Majority of cases the connection supposed 
to bo traceable between carthynakex and 
peculiar lates of the atmosphere is ima- 
giuary. Tn the singular carthqnake dist 
of Perthshire, every variety uf atmospheric 
condition has had its concomitant muler- 
ground disturbance, xo that Deacon Reid, a 
former worthy of Comric, might well s1y 
that according to his observation there was 
“aye some kinko? wather when eurtheuakes 
happened.” In like mannet, every seamount 
cin boast of its subtorraucan disturbances 
in Britain, but there is a deeiled pre. 
uderanco in the number of thow whi-h 
have fullen in the winter lulf of ihe year. 
The earth’s crust in this region wn to 
tuvlergo a mavimnm of agitation in Noven- 
ber and another in March, and to ieach ite 
aioxt stable condition in Muy. 

‘A good many of the recorded earthquakes 
are gaid to have been fult over thy greater 
part of the country. From the litter half 
‘of the tenth century to tho clow of thu 
seventeenth, somowilere about thirty are 
recorded to have shaken all Englanl Tut 
in moat cases, oven where the dumage has 
been hoavisst, only certain districts have been 
affected, in which moreover it has usually 

Powible to fix on sume limited area 
where the shock has been most severo, and 
which consequently may be supposed to lic 
momewhera “shout the contre of origin, A 
cousiderable number of earthquakes have 
been ie in the West of England 
throughout the basin of the Irish Sea and 





















English Channel. 
rarity of recorded shocks in tho West of 
Ireland, where from tho analogy of other 
parts of the ylobe they might, be expected to 
de nuene awumerons tim in the tracts lying 
farther from the rim of the Atlantic basin, 
While their comparative seareity in Wostera 
Treland is probably a fact, we must at the 
same tins rementber that this region is but 
thinly peopled, and that the houses aro 
anovtly ancte loosely built cabina, in which a 
shock that world produce considerable vibra- 
ti tee howe or church might not be folt 
at all, 

Undoubtedly the most emions earthquake 
of the British Island is that of Comrie, 
in Perthshire, to whieh allusion has just boon 
imatle. If lies on the southern edge of tho High- 
axl mountains, which are marked off fron 
the region of the Lowliula by a growtline of 
fractuie in the catth’s crust, Usat runs serous 
the ishuul trom ava to sea. ‘Towards the 
closo of List century tho earlicat revonled. 
diuderzzound anovercnts of that locality: 
nore olsctved. Jv the your 1849 the shocks 
began fo he more frequent and violent, and 
they continued with such vigour that no 
fewer than two Iunudred and forty ueven 
| weee counted in the two yeara that followod 
Sid of October, (839 Sineo that time 
there hae been comparative —quioreones, 
tluweh every now and then anothor tremor 
oran, to remind the inkwbitants that tho 
auchs below have by no meus come to a 
1 condition of equilibrium, 

my first visit do this district, nover 
ws had any personal experienes of an 

wthe, T lingered for awhile lf hoping 
that hy sume lucky chance 1 might be 
favoured at last It was the gloomy au- 
tunmnal sexton when riaublings below ground 
might be expected. I remember listening 
long to the roar af the swollen streams and 
the suugh of the wind dawi the glen ; but 
the sornds were all those of the upper sir. 
Ay disappointment, however, was changed 
into chagrm to fin, on getting up noxt 
moins at Crieff, only some six miles off, 
1 that there hud been an earthquake 

the night There be littl doubt that 
these frequent shocks in tha Comrie valley 
arise from displacements of the rocks along 
the Jine of the anciont dislocation under- 
neath, 







































What traveller who haa parsed up the 
Tine of tho Cireut Glen of Scotland will fur- 
Got his first impression of that longest, 
atraightest, and decpest valley in the Dritish 
Tbles ? From tho firth that opens out where 
tho mountains of Mull and of Jura, cateh the 
first clouds from the Atlantic far away north- 
went to tha Norih Sea beyond Inverness, 
that va ryns straight as if traced with « 
ruler, ¢ enter it now from one sido 
now frum another, Tt sends narrow fjord 
dilod with tho fides of the salt sea far up 
into the wilds of Locheil. Mouutains, huge 
and massive engl, if wanting in variety 
ated picturenquness, advanes upon it fro 
the right and beftas if to push ibaside. fh 
awerves not from its rectilinear coure, and 
passes across Scotland from ava to nea, Sine 
gular us it ia above ground, it is no lesa 
strunge beneath the surfuee, A chain of lakes 
makes it an alinost continents water way, 
and the bottom of one uf these hollows sin! 
to ew lower level than any part of tho door 
of the North Sea. 
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Frauce. The greatest amount of damage 
was done in north-cast Essex, within an aren 
af about fifty or sixty square miles, no fewer 
than between ons thousind two hundred and 
one thousand three haudred buildings having 
Leen more oF Jess injured, including twenty 
elurehes and leven chapole. This earthquake 
hag a speeial interest, from tho fact that it 
owcurred in a district which, within historicat 
times, lus been seldom affected by any such 
dicturbanees, and tho-e only of a fesble kind, 
‘The snifaco is ceeupiol Ly masses of gravel 
aud chy, and there ar no great lines of hill 
or valley pointing to any'strnetnre of the 
carth’s crust underneath that might be 
favourable to tho pruduction or propagation 
of subterranean mon ements. 

If now from these mulern instances of the 
instability of the ground bencath our feet we 
cast our vyes backward into tho geological 
history of this country, we meot with proofs 
uf great terrestrial “anovements, probably 
acenmpanicd with eurthquakes, to which 





No wonder then (hat {those within human experience aro bea h 
q 


thie profound deprersion, marking av it does indizuitieant, ‘Two periods stand out witl 


one 4 tle proat fractures of the earth's 
rut and ane af the lines of weakness in the 
qeolugicul slneine of the Mitish Isles, 
should have Leen a smuly pathway for the 
pawiage of the waves of distmbunea whieh 








travel throngh tho solid earth, or that the | 


Jakes whieh fill it shonkd have shown them. 
welves attangely sensitive to xhocks Utut 
had their origin far beyoud the limits of this 
evtntry. Some of the most memorable 
oarthuuhes which have been experienced in 
Beotland hud their origin on this vast reut, 
Tu tho year (816, for example, a severe 
shock, which waa felt all over the himglom, 
had ile contee of greutest intensity at the 
northern end of the Great Clen, ‘The spire 
of the county jail of Iuvernces was split 
aeroxg, and the pert uhove the fracture was 
twisted rennd several inches, while the 
mavon-laige was rent from top to byttom, 
Tn 1880 @ umart concussion, which was folt 
from the utmost Hebrides to Armagh in 
Ireland, and across to the centre of Scotland, 
‘over a total aren of about 19,000 squaro 
miles, had its focus of energy somewhere abunt 
the southorn end of the same great fisxare, 
‘The last carthqnake of como violence which 
hax occurred in Britain was that which took 
place in the Eustorn Counties on 22nd April, 
884. It affected a total area estimated at 
about fifty thousand square miles, for its 
effects wore felt as far north as Lincolnahire, 
asfas aouth as tho const of Sussex, 
the centre of England to the north-west of 








esperial prominence for the magnitude of 
their cunvulsions, aud for the profound in- 
flucues which these have had upon the 
xeenery of onr inkenda, The first of these 
periods fies fur lack in the dim cras of xeulo 
xical history, Jn the eartiert glimyse that is 
obtainable of paimevul Britain wo enn faintly 
dlesery a fow scattered iets, bare, perhaps, 
of vegetation, or at least clothed only with 
plants of a unable graile, atch as club-morses 
aid ferns, Round thew rocky prominences a 
wide Int shallow sca swept castwarde nerors 
what is nuw Europe, with here and there a 
ridgo or island marking where some of the 
great mountain chains of tha Continent 
have since heen nprearod, To the north lay 
amass of land thut stretched across where 
Scandinavia and Finland now lie, and may 
aleo have extended westwards into America 
—a nide arctic continent out of whose waste 
came the niaterials that havo served ua tho 
foundations for the superstructure both of 
Encope and of North America Spreading 
eastwards and southwards acrons tho site of 
the Europoan continent, the sea, which waa 
probably an eastward extension of the original 
Atlantic Ocean, received a continual supply 
of mud, silt, and sand, wept info it frum 
the shores of its islands and from the northern 
land. Slowly its floor eank down and the 
sediments gathered there, until the islands 
were one by one submerged and buried 





aud from under an ever-increasing load of detritus, 


But as the supply of sediment seems to have 
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opt pace, on the whole, with tho depression, | uutil it Hows into all the ereviees of a mould. 
the ssa never became abyamal Its depth |The dinty quartz pebbles of the okt mb. 


may not have greutly vivied, but over its” 


floor there came eventually to bo aceurin- 
lated a depth of sediment amounting to many: 
thousands of fect. 

‘While these events wero transpiring over 
the area of the future Europe « long succes: 
ion of submarine vuleanie ontharsts took 
place in the west, across the tract that now 
forms the basin of the Irish Sea, Thick 
sheets of lava and copious showers of ashes 
were pourod forth, which spread out upon 
tho floor of the sea, aud probalily in sone eases 
built themselves up into voleanic islands, As 
one contre of eruption died ont another would 
‘bretk forth from whero are now the hills of 
Waterford and the headlands of Pel 
slure northward to the oulers of Seotland, 
But tho voleunic energy at Last expended 
iteclf. Tho volcanoes sank one by one into 
tho sea, und over their submerged at reams uf 
Tava and hardened sheets uf sales tho nea. 
borne sand and mul once more gathered. 
As tho downward movement went on not 
only were the voleannes obliterated, but their 
yery sites were buried under thousands of 
fect of sediment, 

Even if wo greatly cut down the exersive 
denmnds of tine umule by geologists in ex 
planation uf the oll revolutions of the glule, 
cnongh iy left to lafile tho imagination that 
iuies to realise tho vustnoss of tho periods 
which theo changes witnesseL It might 
have seemed to ® human eyo—had hase 
eye been there to see—that the islands and 
volcanoes of this primeval cra had beon for 
ever ontombed, Imied under such a deep 
covering of {ateprowl sediment, hantening 
by degrees into sheets of wolid rock, that no 
conv nision would ever bo tikely to raise them 

rfuee, Yet such un anti- 
cipation would have beon strangely falsified. 
By a surios of convnlsions, tho most giquutic 
that have ever hefalten the west of Europe, 
the hugo pile of accummlut] detritna, con 
solidated Iuto gundstoww, shale, and ofher 
sulid rocks, and reaching a depth of at least 
three or fuur miles, was crumpled and up- 
eave, Tho movements in the more westerly 
th-tricts were direetod from south-cast to 



























north-west. ‘Pho sheets of ruck were uecond- 
iugly ridged up into folds, which ran in o 


fenerel north-cast and suutlhwest direction, 
Such was the furce employed, and such the 
bresuro wider which it acted, that bird 
erystulling rocka were crushed and drawn 
ut, as lead may Le rolled beneath a heavy 
roller, or equoezed under » hydraulic press 


o- earth, und produced 


merged gravel bearhes wero flattened! and 
welded on cach other as if they had been 
made of dongh, Huge marses of rick were 
Hiced off wud driven over each other for 
miles, Tho ruphitea within the erust of tho 
ewth were 20 many and se enormous that if, 
ax js probable, they in aunterous in: 
stances produced by audden snaps after pro- 
Jonged tension, they must have given rite to 
earthquakes of altogether inooneeivably vio- 
lenee, It. was long before a contition of 
quiet rotted down oneo mone apo those 
regions, Daring successive ages renoweil 
disturbances, still following the lines of the 
previous foldiugs, ruptured the crust of the 

auch vocations as 
those of tho Cire: mand of the Highland 
border. Along nxuty of theso lines of frac- 
tnre the rocks aro probably still in a atato of 
xtrain, 80 that tho shocks which from time to 
time excite eurionity, or, when moro pri 
vorncel, awaken consternation in the Migh- 
lands, are actnally the dexondauts and feeble 
representatives of thasa Litanic throex which 
convaled Western Europe in the early days 
Of geological history, 

Out of the miss af muck divorated and up: 
heaved hy the @ auciont eutartysmy, the pre 
sent high yrounds of Britain and Seanlinavia 
havo in the course of uges heen gradually 
carved by tho working of the elements ab 
the statics. It i4 strange to tind among there 
rocks relies of the primeval inland (hab wore 
so Jong awl so deeply buried out of sight. 
Strange, too, to learn that ont of tho lave 
ashes of the lon evtinel soleunoes, after 
their entombment under thousands of foot of 
sniliment, some of (ho most picturesque 
seenory of Wales and tho Lake district havo 
Tenn seulplured—the ewma of Snowdon, the 
peaks of Guler fdtix, and tho searps of ol- 
sellyn, Many of tho prominent uplands of 
the country are memoridy of the sume groat 
perio of disturbanes, showing utill in their 
direction from southwest 4 north east the 
Tines of tho undulation» into whieh the solid. 
crust of the earth waa thrown, such ax the 
ridges of tho south-cust and iorth-oast of 
Ireland, of Wales, of the Lako country, of 
the southern uplands of Scotland, and of the 
Scottish Highkunls, 

The other great period of convulsion to 
which £ have alluded brings us to 0 cunipor 
ratis uly kate era ine geulowieal history—a time 
of warm and equable cliraate, when over the 
hills ant plains of Central Europe thero 
sproal a vegetation akin to that of the Medi- 







































terrancnn, or even of conntries nearer the 
equator. Man hul not yet appeared, but 
there wae an abundant and varied det 
mont of animal life, belongiug for the most 
part to typos that ‘have Jong since pasnod 
away, but including a fow, mch as the rhino- 
coros and tapir, which atill survive, So far 
16 goological evidence goes, there had been 
a prolonged poriod of quieseenre in the 
solrauic history of the British atca, After 
continning for a long succession of ages, 
volcanic actiun at last died out, the latest 
explosions occurring somewhoro in tho nei 
Wwurlood of Exetor, But eventually a 
new acries of eruptions bezan, and grada- 
ally sproad over tho wi'e ‘hollow that 
oxtonda from Loch Neagh through the 
Tine of the Inner Hebrides to beyond the 
far headlands of Skys An earthquakes 
aro usual accompaniments of voleauic out- 
Vurate, we may well beliove that they 
played their part in the phenomena of these 
north-weatorn volcanoes, But there was a 
vouarkablo feature in the eruptions which 
distinguished them from all the other vol- 
canic phenomena of Britain, and which 
shows that the cartuyquaken assuciated with 
thom must have been of an altogether ex- 
eeptionally severe kind. The crust of the 
earth waa rent open by thousauds of long 
straight fisnites, sometimes extending for 
sixty miloa or more. ‘T'howe dislocations took 
Place over an uroa of many thousand siyuaro 
iniles, atrctching acrows what is now tho 
north of Kugland, the greator part of Scot- 
Tani, tho north of Trolund, und the northern 
half of the Irish Soa. Up those yawning 
rents molten lava rose from below, probally: 
iu many places reaching the surface and pour- 
ing forth there in vast floods, The terraced 
ilis of Antrim, Skye, Mull, and tho adja- 
cent islands aro memorials of these eruptions, 
‘Tho lava that solidified within the walle of the 
porpendics ular fissures now forma whut are 
snown ax dykes, which make not tho least 
aingnlar feature of the scenery in the wide 
districts through which they rango, Most 
sgjourners by the shore the Firth of 
Cfydo remember them as Tong walls of 
dark browd rock which, standing out promi- 
uently ahove the rich red sandstone of the 
ashore, strike on the onc hand hwldly out to 
sea as roofs on which the heaviest tangles 
awing, ~ on the —s Sraleht a3 oa 
up the cliffa, amid anging festoons 
bas ree erate yh if the dyki 
it wou! striking enough if the dykee 
were confined to the lower grounds, Their 
wamber, breadth, and persistence wonld 
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afford a sufficiently vivid concoption of the 
gigantic operations that produced them. But 
our wonder increases greatly when we dis- 
cover that they mount even ovor the cresta 
of some of the higher hills In the uplands 
of the south of Scotlund they may be traced 
for many miles, pursuing their course across 
moor wud fell with such tmdeviating porsis- 
tence tuwarda the north west, that the wan- 
derer whe knows their trend, can with their 
aid pilot himself even thruugt'a mist, Still 

ish the way in which they 
is of the Highlands, For 
instance, they cra y Loch Lomond and elimi 
across the loity events on cither side of that 
deep depression, The Cnelullin Hills of 
Skyo have heen cleft. by them from bottom 
tw top, a height of 3,000 feet. Through 
thesw sulid mountainous maces thoy ent 
their way with tho sume sharpnosa and in 
the same direction us among the softer strate 
of the lower grounds, 

After mh convulsions, the carthqnakes 
recorded within haman experience in Great 
Britain seem puny indeed, It might bo 
thought that the subtettanean forees have 
expended their energy, mud that only pro- 
longed quiescenee is now to he looked tor, 
Bat such an anticipation would he founded 
on no reliable: evidence — We are still 80 pro. 
fonnily iynoiaut of tho primo causcs of 
earthijuahes, that it is impostible to offer any 
well grounded opinion as to the future ch:- 
racter of uniergmund mevemente in this, or, 
indeed, in any countiy Whore for centn 
Ties only feeble slacks have been eapers: 
enced, it may be expected, or at least hoped, 
that rach will continue to be the cusa for 
contunes to came. Bul we catmot say that 
the conditions for a vinlent concusstun do 
not exist heneath ua, and may not at any 
moment mako themselves evident, This 
pessinhty may be remote, but it must be 
allowed ty be a possibility. It will not, how- 
ever, even when adequately realised, affect 
meus happiness or influence their conduct, 
The survivors of & volcanic eruption plant 
their vines onve moto trustfully on the slopoa 
of the slumbering and treacherous voleano, 
nul thase who have barely escaped from the 
destruction cauaed by an earthquake, souk 
to build their homes again where they stood 
before. The swfulness of the,catastrophe 
may for a while paralyse their minds ; but 
time, which heals the wounds inflicted on the 
fair face of nature, aoftens the memory of 
the calamity, and life onca more becomes as 
gay and hopeful as over, as sordid and selfish, 
ns misorable and despairing, 
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N the 27th of Juno, 1886, Scotland lost 
one of her charcest spuits—ono of the 
brightest, mmblest souls 1t has ever beon my 
good fortune to mect, and I have known 
a few, lho Norman Macleod and Dr 
Johu Brown, who were brilliant cnough to 
ave mothers bidding then chikdren note 
them a» they passed, and remember m the 
corang years that their eyes had once seen. 
them ~ Wilkam 
Robertaon, in 
deol, had not 
anda a une 
for humsclf in 
Ieritue and 
wis not widdly 
known whue 
at vono had 
not been heard 
A Nottash 
ministet ha» not 
much chance to 
do that, unto 
he neglovt his 
propor work, ot 
Ww gifted with v 
supecubundanuc 
of bodily 
strencth = Hh 
has too much 
picaching to do 
too many vi its 
1> pay to hi 
flock, too mang 
nectings te 
vttend, and in 
general too 
much “ servmg 
of tables,” for 
nothing in his 





than any other Scotsman of his age For no 
ope ever met him who did not feel the apell 
and tho charm of subtle genus which he 
threw on all azound him 
And now he hay “gono over. to the majo 
nity "—the fust time he ever did so, for his 
Way m hte was apart, among tho fiw who 
think for themsolvcs and mostly think what 
will be s faith to the coming generation A 
ihitle band of 
such men, with 
out any concert, 
though thoy 
cnne mn the long 
mn to know 
cich other well, 
his for many 
years now ban 
quietly Teavon 
ing the Scottish 
Church, mall 
us) branches 
with ideas that 
have already 
wiowght o 
dupa chango 
thin any we 
havo tid since 
the Reforma 
tion decpor, 
perhaps, in ie 
spiritnal issaes 
than even that 
krcat movement 
wronght They 
wor not given 
to polemis , 
they wore tnore 
reflechye than 
combative, they 


town or parsh were also rather 
Kors on welll eckche in ther 
without him, —Fresia poot raph be! Tend Ane due = philusophy, 
md bemg at ‘Willam Proce Robertson mostly buhov 
(very bady'a! tng. that no 


cull, he has fittle kasure, and losa calm for the 
lund of study that literary work requires 
Roberton had not a robust constitution, had 
indeed no*more vigour than was needed for 
i «y's work, which was often mterrupted 
5) Uncertain health Bemdes, he was not 
‘ery mothodheal, and did not economse time, 
ot bong ambrtious of fame, but only faith 
ul to do his duty Had he beon different, 


he 
sen have loft, I thik, a bigger mark 


gle school of opmun cmbracd the 
whole truth, whik som, hke lobertson, 
Reld the Hogehan doctrine of “tho har 
mony of contrarca, und regarded Calvinist 
and Armiman as tuth alike mght, ond 
both abke wrong, and both reconcilable 
when looked at fiom the proper pomt of 
view They had caught their imepuution, 
no doubt, from John MacLeod Campbull 
of Row, and Erskine of Lmlathen, at 
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whos flape alo Maurice hud lighted his 
torch ; hut unlike the e, they did not quarrel 
with thr coumon crerd of the Chareh, which 
they mainly aecepls das one wide of the truth, 
though now ise tive mo ¢ inpertant side of it; 
rarwielak they gave special prominence te 
its othr, wat tion aspect, which was the 
faith whoo on their own souls lived. Henre 



















Bathe tet 


With ‘Mies dit not deny the Jatter doctrine, ; rat 





but they © ther above it, a+ be 
greatly more siguifiennt, and alse more of # 
apiritiat power to touch the binnan 
At fieet ‘peaphs shook thei heals, 
doubted wherets snch things were tending, 
Anima phere of sn picion amronnded them, 
and lied ‘y nab been mostly effective 
preachee.. they woult soon have been 
atrandel as “atichit minister,” who mnt 
dvifC inte school teaching of the humblest sort. 
Bat they were some of them oratony soue 
poets, some .chubas, and all honest worker 
whi gente the community contd aot be 
overuoked, and hy thar keboura the Seottish 
prtpit has! quietly pawed through a very 
rentarhatte change. Yon xhall hear there 
now very Tittle about the divine sovervignty, 
awl fair more about the divine love, Cut 
vinidie derrees and predestinations are no 
Joniger alluwest to direct and limit: the grace 
of God. 'Fho atonomant is 20 more preached 
i ling to which eo much 
uchired for so muny souls, 
heilding of animal blood ro- 
gnarled as the masterkey to open up ite 
Incauing, for if was not meant to appease an 
angry God, but to reveal a God of love, 
Teast af all ave the terrora of hell any muro 
Drandished with the view of driving those 
Dy foar who will not bo drawn to God by 
love. Diving Sovereignty, Predestination, 
Atonement, Wrath aro nowiae deniod, for 
thero is, heyond doubt, a truth in the heart 
of cach vf them. Ent the ather xide of the 
moital ia now chiefly presented as being inost, 
potent for good; and that other side the 
Charch never questioned, though it was Imt 
dimly present in hor creed, and. often 
strangely abeont from her pulpita Among 
those who helped to work this great revolu 
tion William Kohorteon was one of the fore. 
most, and he was, I think, more typical of 
their epecial work than any other man. Nor- 
man Macleod roused antagoniams; Princi- 
Talloch created donbts 2 to his ortho- 
y; John Ker was hendl; skoned to 
‘belong to the party, tl in truth he 
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Bot 
sin was one who heartily and 
or het for this very end, with o 
faith which uever wavered, and 9 brilliancy 
of ecloguenee which carried perstasion to all 
who head him. “Ile gave none offence,” 
he way never suspected of heresy, thongh at 
one time he hivt a tle foolish troulite about 

Vorlups one reason for 
Let lus way of working 
se purely iti tic, for hin sermons were 
4 porns tin species, and moved in a 


helped it into a wile papnlarity. 
Witla Robe 






















ylégh above ony conven wranglings-- 
ry n of vision and aflirmation that took 


little note of de Gur howeser it was, 
in the revolution 
Jared sheloton of 
CUsiman with living 
uidy, as to nuke (hit 
wtsdo many almost 
Jy all gone now, 
HW who wrought this chan; 
rising yeneration has Irinlly vet had time to 
develop others of equal math, to sone of them, 
so thet it forts as if ame Souttish world wae 
god dial poorer teday than is was while 
they lived. Bat thoneh the falling of the 
Weaf may bring sad thoughts, ne doubt the 
neat spring will bourgcen ts rich as over, 
‘The younger race havea wider culture on the 
whole than that which is passing away ; and 
wa X think of the graves which have bitely 
cloned over some of oar noblest and bent, 2 
read in their * Resurgam ” that their api 
eball not dic out among us, but revive in a 
fit suecossiun of tike minded men to carry on 
the good work they hosun. 

It ia now just fourand twenty yoars since 
T first came to know William Robertson, 
then in the prime of his life and fulness of 
his fume asa preacher, ITe was to lecture in 
‘the Glaxgow Corporation Gallery on “Martin 
Luther," und having myself to address a meut- 
ing thatev cning, } came to the hall late, after 
hurrying through my work, Lear, in a rather 
unsatisfactory way. ‘There was, as nsnal when 
ho appeared’ in pablie, a denso crowd, and 
it wax with diffientty 1 squeezed into the 
place, where the pesayes were as clurely 
packed as tho acuts by a throng of breath. 
leas huorers-~breatiless in more senses than 
one, for if the speaker entranced them, the 
aig was like to choke them. On thz platform 
1 saw a young looking fignro, rather below 
tho middle height, with a rolling Byronie 
collar, and long, waving, sandy-coloured hair, 
and my first fecling was one of disappoint. 
ment, as if he had “got himzelf up” in the 
picturesque, poetic fashion which young 
















which has so ¢] 
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men affected who wrote sonueta to tho moon. 


‘That, howover, soon vanished. It was im- solid, 


possible to look on that fino face, with its 
great domo of forchend, its large grey-blue 
«ean th pa vith it uae of Blended 
humour and pat! and especially it was 
inyesible to listen to that rich, mollow, 
muuical voice, and not foot that hero was a 
man of veritable power, with a strango mus 
tery uf ult human emotions. When | cane 
in, he was desctibing the condition of Eurpe, 
ant the helplessness of its leaders to un 
staud their ago and the little monk who was 
legimning to make such » stir, As his 
manuer was, he sketched a serics of vivil 
pictures, each wonderfally porfect as an his- 
torie portraiture, and at the elose of cach, as 
if it were the only argument worthy u 
impotence, he repeated the samo refrai 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo!” The effect waa perfect, 
Aa loarnod doctors of divinity, subtle but 
worldly cartlinala, shrowsd Jt nowiso fur- 
soeing statesmen, counselled what was to he 
done about this new thing, of whose real 
meaning nuno of them had the dimmest idva, 
Deeawse it was apiritual und they wero not, 
nothing could well have expressed how 
utlorly helpless they wore in such an emer. 
gency like that quictly -spuken “ enchoo ! 
enehoo!” which was all tho discussion he 
gaye them, I do not now remember the 
Genera «rift of tho lecture, which ho often 
delivered after that, though I think it never 
was written ont, But I remember very well 
coming away from the inesting and sayin 
4o mysolf, “That is a man 1 must know, fur 
it will do me good to know him.” Nor was 
it long ti] wo became aeqnaintances—fricnds, 
brothers knit closo to each other by tics 
which only death could broak, and not oven 
death, for they aro as strong to-<lay an over. 
I forget where we first met—porhaps at 
Norman Maelood’s, porhaya at Dr. A. B. 
McGrigor’s ; 1 cannot tull where our hands 
first clasped ; but our souls came 

that night, though ho knew it not, as ho dis- 
coursed: of Martin Luther to the moro 
thoughtful and cultarod citizens of Glaagow 
in their Corporation Gallery, and from that 
day till now, whether we met often or ouly 
after long intorvals, there never was a rhadow 
camo between us, except this last ead shadow 
of death. 


A fitter hand than mine will, I trust, 
tell the story of his life, though aly of 


story there is Tittle to tell. posers 
th 














there is not much incident in = 
‘Student's career—not, at least, of the kind 
that the unthinking care for, He was born 
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in 1820, near Stirling, whero his fathor, « 
id, judicious, much-esteemod man in ‘his 
ted a farm, and had chargo of 
the collieries of Plean, heing greatly trusted 
both for his faculty and hin probity. Lhave 
heant Robertson speak of him loviely : 
he eens 40 have had more atlinity 
another, x Bruen, and, as ho be! 
doscormlint of that Rey, Robort 
was one af Knox's edinte*snecemnane in, 
the Nigh Kirk of Kdinburgh, amt showed 
a gowl deal of Knox's spirit during the 
stormy days of James VI and his son 
Charles, They say the royal blood of the 
Druces was in that minister of St. Giles’. 1 
cannot tell; Int, at any rate, he had not o 
little of the patience and the courage that con- 
qquered freeduu at Bannockburn, On that side 
Robertson wax rathor proud uf his linoage, 
Ho would joke about it, and yot at bottom 
ove felt that ho ching to it His earlier 
edueation he got at home from his brother 
James, who hint been taught by o man uf 
toma nota in his day, Browning of Tillie 
coultry. dames was afterwards a miniater in 
Bdinbaydh, and somewhat marrow in hit 
views; but he intruducod his brother and. 
sioters to Shakapenre, and taught thom even 
to act oue of hix plays, which was a bold 
ihing; to do in a pious dinonting houxshuld 
hitherto mero familiar with Ralph Erakine’s: 
“godly sonnets” than with stage plays of an 
lid.” Fromm hie other’ fumtyuctionn Wil 
Tiara prssed to Cilaxgow University; hut what 
was his recon! there I do not know. Aftor- 
warts ho acems to huve studied thoology in 
Edinburgh, for it was during thoso only 
7 that ho formed a close friendship witl 
Tre Quinecy, whose memory waa dear to hin 
to the end of hisdays. At that time tho 
bright, little, eloquent opium-dreamor was 
in ono of his many monetary troubles, and 
having gono to visit his lawyor on some hii- 
ness, had been asked to spend tho night 
there, and prolonged hia atay for several 
months, never going out of doors, «'idom out: 
of bis bedroom, Itobortson seomy to have 
Deon acquainted with his host, and throngh 
him was introduced to hia atrangely interest- 
ny, and rather porploxing guest. 1 never 
heard any details of their i.tercourse, though 
he has often told me of tho bright evenings 
Be hud in that old house in Prince's Strect— 
now swept away eres torrkaat the 
servative Club. were agit bicds) 
whose discourse grew brighter as the small 
hhonrs of th morning passed, and Ican easily 
picture the eager lad—for he was still in hia 
teons—and the thoughtful, broken visionary 















Bruce who. 











ing their talk till tho sun hegan to | where people of all sorte came to get their 
eo ‘Arthur's Seat, and loth to pee ee T heard Te prenat 
ven thon, for in all their life neither of | there only once, in the handsome new church 
thom was ever quite done with what ho had j Which he built, and which wes not exactly in 


to way. 
Sninln, ‘being still too young to be “licensed” 
aga preschor—for he was not yot of sze— 
Robertson went to Germany, where he learnt 
church histury from Neanier, and made the 
acquaintaneo of Ulric. Many yoars after, 
I think duting the closing year’ of his lifo, 
these tivo met again for the last timo, and 
ho doscribed to me with effusion the kindly 
greoting he had got from the old Shak- 
speurian critic, who, after tho lapse of moro 
than forty years, had not forgotton the 
“Kkneipé” whero they had discoursed of the 
Flizabuthan drama together. In Germany 
ho Ivarnt much which bo could not Lavo 
Journt in Beutland—got new glimpacs into 
thoology, caught up the spirit of Hogol, and. 
kopt to it a hia life, but, above all, came 
toknow the great litoruluro of ita later day», 
and tho new und sorious art, tov, which had 
ita birth about those times. Perhaps this 
last. had tho atrongoat influonce on his charac- 
ter, which was casontially artistic, embody- 
ing al) ita thoughts in pictures, and express 
ing thom in rhythmic aontonces, 

ving Gormany ho travollod into Ttaly 
io company with two other youtha, and got 
his firat. glimpeo of tho land of Iwauty in 
which he was to apend eo many fruitful days 
ere tho cul. But it was ouly a glimpso at 
this tine, for be must return home, aul be- 
come a preacher, which he did, I think, whon 
only twenty one years old, soon getting 
settled in Irvino, whero his whole ministeti: 
Tifo was passed. In thoso days it waa o 
pretty little town on the river of the same 
‘namo, with only a stretch of re sand dunes 
Detweon 7 and tome aaa 6 ay aan 
looming largo in tho lon twilights. It 
‘was not ven different, fare say, from what 
it had boon whon Burns came there, « simple- 
hearted youth, to loarn flax-drossing, and 


mond tho 

‘Ayts and there he met Highland the 
redeoming angel of his life, as well as ie 
Sillar and others, who holped eo much to wreck 
it. When Robertson wont there, it hod still a 
deal of old Scottish character to show- 








After his theological studies were | such 
| from 


fure in his fathor’s houso at | 


re taste aa I should have expected 
im; but his architect was s man of 
some genius, and not much culture, and on 
the whole he adapted Gothic pavhltoaiars tw 
as well as con 

be are erate cance must be 
to speak in, and sing in, if it was to 
uso to him, and this had been man- 

1 with a good deal of architectaral 
. I do not remember much of bis 
that day. We had sat up too late 
ht before, singing old Latin hymns, 
king of now modem teschings, and 1 
ho had made only a few notes on the 
backs of lettorsand other accidental soraps of 
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lowest notes were heurd by a vast congrega- 
tion, all eager nut to lose a syllable, as he 
discoursod on the words, “ There was silence 
in Heaven for the ppace of half an hour.” 
What his line of thought was, I cannot 
now tell. But I remember a series of pic- 
tures, of the white horse, the rod horse, the 
black horse, and tho pale horse with ite rider 
Death, and how tho preachor docliued to 
give any historic account of those symbols, 
but wi t out a high ethiew! purpose from 
the lyptic vision. That was tho firt 
time 1 heard him preach, and the offect he 
pre on me was exactly the samo as I 

ve often experience sincs. It was not tho 
power of eloquence, but of pootry. He was 
tn improvisatore rather than an ofator, Yuu 
were wot so much ronsed to action a rapt in 
wonder and dolight, and sa I listened, and 
thonght that 1 had to preach in tho after- 
noon, it seemed to me that I should be offer- 


quaffing at cham} 

1 do not think ho ever wrote either lecture 
or sermon in full. For essentially he was 6 
speaker, ey rather singer, and Paired 
spirit in him was apt to evaporate in 

of writing. ‘arn aothng of hi 
evor read possessed the wonderful of 
thot came from his lips. Of course, voice 
look, and dramatic action, are alws 
. oe in the of an, orato: 
in 
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kdirk, and 
r hosides others af less weight ; 
his church very soon became the kirk of Irving, 
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con which it was made to pas. 
People ated him often—after a long mono- 
logue on somo favourite theme, I frequantly 
frei sagged Cough foe Wp 
ight suggestive te 

But he never did, and latterly I camo to the 
conclusion that he was right, and that the 
only way to save those thoughts frum perish- 
ing would have boen to keep a short-hand 
writer at his elbow. Only, tho presance of 
Hay hate tod Re tonne, Cecataly 

likely have tied his tongue. inly he 
needed a Boswell, and I often blame myself 
that, content with the pleasure he gave me, 
I never wrote down what Thad heard. Had 
1.done so, we should have had a book today 
that: men would not willingly let dio—a book 
of the higher art criticism that Raskin would 
bave rejoiced in, a book of theology that the 
Church would have held most precious. 
Those who did not know the man may 
naturally think I exaggerate, and that I see 


him through the golden hazo of affec- 
tion. regret. Low otherwise could one 
0 gifted pass away, and loave so little trace 


tha he ever bed been! Yet I am suro that 
every one who ever met him evon for a pass- 
ing evening will endorse what I havo said, 

that multitudes, not in Scotland only, 


but in England and in I a i ly 
to affirm that, if he has done little or nothing, 
ha appeared to thom capable of doing any- 
thing howe. , 

It was often hoped that he might be 
suaded to loave ri, and take om Ioading 
charge either in Glasgow or Edinbu But 


hhe could do what he liked with the teed fol 
in Irving, He could bo froquontly away from 
home, which waa s neceasity to him, and 
wore alwaya delighted to soe him ‘back. 
legal wit said, when he was 
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bet after spending a whole day had to give 
it up in despair. Bo he took iis way home, 


and Robertson scoompanied him to the train, 
Tust as it was about to start, T. looked out 
of the window and said, “Well, you're 3 
queer fish, Hobertaon,” to which bo got an 
instantanoous reply, “Well, you're a quocrer 
fisher, T.,” and the train steamed away. 
Many similar stories aro told® of his bright 
and nimble wit which never failed, and yot 
Rover sting. I have heard that one day, as 
Principal Caird, I think, was walking 
Irvine High Strest with him, a girl carrying 
a pat of butter came flying up to him, for 
gitls everywhore, and girls of ull ranks, took 
instinetivoly to him. After aposking & few 
words, he rejoined tho Principul, who re- 
marked, “I suppose that ia one of the pillars 
of your ehw “No,” was tho answer, 
“only a flying butt(e)ress.” Ono rarely mot 
him without carrying away sume “small 
change” of thia kind along with tho heavior 
sums which he drew from the bank at will. 
And besides such tritlos oa those, he had 
commonly some frosh stroke of humour to 
provide laughter for a sorious talk. Adven- 
tures happen to tho advonturous, and the 
humorist is snre to moet with incidenta to 
food his humour. Thus, spouking one day 
in Glaagow City Hall to some throc thousand 
be yreel aeaty ting there wilh a varioly 
storics, ought it might be well to 
pot the moral of one of thom. Ho had 
ly, however, begun to say, “Now, this 
teaches ua,” when a little ragamuffin in the 
front bench criod out, “ Nover mind what it 
teaches, (Gie’s another story.” “Llearnt from 
that rascal,” ho aaid, “to wrap the moral woll 
in the heart of the story, not to put it aaa 
sting into the tail. For storios aro like pia, 
tures, and their lesson should bo felt, but 
never obtruded.” But humour is near of kin 
to 108, and sometimes, after a evon- 
ing’s talk, it was hard tosay whother tho out- 
come of it was mirth or sadness, he passed 
with such rapid alternation ‘from grave to 
gay, from lively to sovero.” I romember 
idly an account ho once gave mo of tho 
death of a young Sroteh onginoer at Pontre- 
sina, and bis burial thore under the snowy 
Alps on a wild stormy days witch touched 
me, I think, more than anything I ever heard. 
Is is too long to repeat , and besides, I 
should only mar it in the telling, so that all 


a who heard it from his own Hips will probably 
wunder- thank ms for not “ ploughing with his 
ial ‘but leaving 


them the memory of i couse 
he aese sped on amid preaching, 


ity 
lecturing, teaching, advising, for everyone in 
Irvine sought cunnsel of its “living oracle,” 





and the honse of this dinenting minister was 
a kind of pricatly confenioual for ull who 
wore in tronble, Ad] counter! ou his fender 
aympathy, nd all confided iu his insight and 
windom, Ne one wax more entirely loved 
and (rusted, md probably be knew more 
fomily secret than the most approved family 
soliciiur. A bachelur, living with a devoted 
hiuler, yob woinon of all Kins, married and 
single, brought their burden of cares to him, 
for ho wus a natural horn priest, withont a 
shadow of tho “craft.” Trust came to him: 
ho nover sought it, Flo was at home in the 
human heart; but he never seemed ty probo 
it, Ho did not handle cass of couscience in 
hia pulpit, yob people brought their doults 
and series to yet. dirvetion from hin, and 
T doubt not that he helped them, for his 
heart felt with them, So the yoars passed 
amid the love awl the hensur of all who 
Anow him, till, in 1871, he laid down by 
an attuck of’ pliniy’ und effusion, whi 
Wought Jum nigh the brink of tho grave. 
For mony tayo bis tife wan despaiiesd at, and 

rested on a very delicate and 
ation. Happily it was snecessful 
so far, aul he tived fur @ good many year 
after, but his work ax minixter of Irvine wut 
ended, Uenevforth ho only preached: oven. 
sionally at civtant iutervaly, mostly for 
frieuds, His many admirers cheertally made 
up & purse to provide for his semaining 
years, aul he left Scotland to seek a milder 
air in Italy. 

Rohorteun'n artistic instincts had always 
craved for that lund of snshine and heanty,, 
and now they vould bo grat 
Ero long his health in x great meusure wus 
reatorad, ao far at least that le could make 
home in Florence in xpito of the Trumentana, 
For Florence was more to him than Rome, 
















































al ty the full. | 
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Ue formed many warm friendshipa among 
the higher clus of Italian priests, and ofton 
spoke to ne in after years of the joy it gave 
hin to find so much Christian followship with 
them, Ho conlil understand, he ail, how 
Leighton often left the Presbytery to get hix 
heart refreshed in a monastery like La 
‘Trappe. At tiwes, ho even went ao far as to 
join in sorvicvs which would have made some 
of bia brethren stare and guep. On one ocea- 
sion, ¢.. driving with his sister into u town, 
| they mt o procousion marching to the shrine 
of their patron saint, headed by tho priests, 
aul chanting one of the ofl Latin fyone 
Whereupon ho ordered the earriage to stop, 
anil jamped out and joined them, singing 
with his deep masicul bana tho grand old 
strain, aa probably uo one else wax able to 
do, He was passionately fond of music, expe- 
cially of the ancient ccclesiastical chants 
and plain-songs, and would rit at his chamber 
ongun droamiug over thom far inwo the night. 
Tdoubt not it was this fecling—césentially 
artistic, not religions —which led him, as the 
g foes came up with bauners flying and 
poy voices piping the hymn whieh he hac 
‘yohably often sung to hinoclf, to take his 
place in tho throug, and give a mors musical 
ax well a8 & more spiritual voice to its snoret 
sony. He could not help himself. He waa 
‘Tike Saul ainong tho prophets, and must neods 
sing with them, only ho was the real prophet, 
nf the procession were probably rather a lot 
of Sank. And yet, who knows t 
OF all the Looks which 1 often hoped he 
i might be persuaded to write, the one which 
“utterly Tirged most strongly on him was a 
‘ work on Religious Art, and there wero times 
wien I fancied he might be got to do i, I 
tried hari (o porsnade him to prepare a couple 
of Iecturok on the subject for the alee dred 
Institution of Edinburgh, whieh, oven if they 
were not written out, might by ineuns of the 


aud ere long ho pervaded the Tusvan capital ' reporter be made the nuclous of s more com- 
almost as he had dono Irvine. At least, few ' plete work in duo time. For withont pro- 
Fuglivh speaking folk went there who did tending myaelf to Inve any knowledge on 
not nog it through hia cyes, for he had atulied the subject, or to say whether his ideas wore 
and knew its treasures as only Ruskin among | sound or not, it was clear that he had idoas 
living men bad done. Its wvhitecture, its on the rubject, vory many, ani full of interest 
pointing, its sculpture, the lives of ite great ‘and of beauty. He had seen and pondered 
mou, the story of ita rire and decay, its reli-" and sought ing of Florentine art as 
gious life and its common life, both past and no one I ever niet had done, and he had com- 
Present-—he soon bocaine familiar with all, } pared it with the current of Italian {iteraturs 
and discoursed of them hy the hour ax one | and history from Giotto auil Dante down to 
who loved them, and brought all the wealth of “Raphaol and Vasari. The colours, tho faces, 
« vivid imagination to illustrate them. And the ures of almost avery picture wore 
love them he did, in spite of his etannch ifiar to him, amd he traced a meaning 
prod acian Protestantism which remained through them all, and an historical relation to 
for all that as staunch as ever to the end. the spiritual deeay of the people, 1 can 








ROBERTSON 
not help regretting that he waa not 


per- 
mitted to give us hie deliberate thonghts on thore 


the subject, as ho promised mo often Lo do, 
They might be right, or they might he wrong, 
but I am convinced thoy would have been 
helpful and suggestiso, Like many another 
scheme, howover, thoy wero talked of, and that 
wasall, Itisafatal gift, that gift of brilliant 
conversation, for it spoils much needed work, 
if it gives much parsing enjoyment 
Robertson spent several wiuters in Italy, 
aml becamo av foud of it that hix friends 
horo began to fear ho would setile there for 
good. But ho wus a gonuiuc Seot, after all, 
and his “heart untravolled” brought him 
home by-and-hy, Ono of his wealthy ad- 
mirers, the late Dr. Youug, of Kelly, alterod. 
him tho life-leaso of an oll country honso 
near Wost Calder, in tho “sbalo” neighbour- 
hood, but fairly well away from the smoke 
of paraffin, Thoro was a evant old ganten 
Sod woe fino truos, and tho mansion, which 
had long stood empty, soon hecame bright 
and chorry when he wet up there his Lares 
a Penates, and gathered his friends shout 
him. One begun to hope that life had still 
something worth looking forward to now 
that ho was buck among us, and within cary 
eal by rail. Now and then he was 
auaded to como into Edinburgh, and wo 
bright little symposia with Dr. John Brown, 
and Sir Danicl Macnee, and Sir lan 
Maclagan, and Professor Hlackie, and what 
other elements of culture and freulty London 
has not drawn away from the northorn me- 
tropolis, Oceasionally Rohortson was oven 
permaaded to preach one of those strangely 
autiful discourses which wore so unlike tho 
ordinary sormon that regular sermnon-lovcrs 
know not what to make of them, or whether 
to approve or condemn. They had vory little 
doctrinc, almost us little exhortation; but 
with a central nnelous of clear thonght, sir 
rounded hy a nimbus uf varying, many-tinted 
poetry, they lifted ono up into regions where 
Sormuna rarely go. But he could not often 
yield to the ontreaty of friends for mch 
service, His health could not beer the 
strain. Et was only too cloar that his work- 
ing day was done, What he liked boat was 
to gather o fow of us on # summer day round 
his table, and to saunter about the grounds, 
and to held large discourse which “wan- 
dered ut its own sweet will.” Thore ho a 
& generous hospitality—too generous, 
used to think, for his means were lunited, 
aud he never know the valus of money, 
‘Yet neither did he become the elave of debt. 
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If possible, there were always soma kulicn at 
meotings—mostly young and heantiful 
—and ho worth] make the preitivst speeches 
to them, which yet had none af the imperti- 
nence of compliments. Wonren he honoured 
with a kind of chivalrous courtesy, which 
they repaid with an absolute coutidenco ; but 
when they had youth and heauly, ho guva 
tho reins to fmey, aud to the pay of quatut 
and graceful Inunonr. So his latter days. 
passed among hia books and fiends, iu woli- 
tnde often and yet never along, for tho trees 
and tho brooks and the whispeing winds 
| were a living fellowship to him, and ho hil 
always his chamberorgan to disconrro with 
in those grand old hyinna, which lifted wy 
his sol to a highor world than this 
purer, simpler, nobler nature, or ono more 
richly endowed with all tnt zoos to muko a 
beautiful tife, in all my pilgrimage | heve 
nover happened to mech. Dr. John Brown, 
Norman MeLood, Daniel Macnee, all tho 
world knows them, and will be ready to be- 
Tieve that they woro choice friends and 
poly company. Yot an ovoning with Wil- 
1am Roborison was a joy to mic xt least os 
"memorable as any J with them, and» 
sormon from him was more wonderful than 
anght I ever heart or read. Yet of thik man 
ore in no record, rave in the loving memory 
of his frionds, As I vontnred to ny elo- 
where, he ia Ike James umong tho Apostles, 
who wrote nothing at all, and sail nothing 
wo know, and yet was one of the chosen 
three who wore with tho Master that day 
whon TTis glory waa revealod, and that night 
when Fis soul was oxcoodingly sorrowful, 
oven unto death. 

T had not met my friend for some timo, 
‘for my life was very busy and also somowhat 
j burdened at that time, and 1 had no idea 

thut ho wus suffering from any ilies. But 
one day in that audly momorable Jime an 
okl friend called and told me he had been to 
see him in Bridgo of Allan, whither le had 
gone to bo with a sister who revided there, 
canst that he had found him very low, und, as be 
feared, nearthoend. I wrote inmmeddiately to 
say that I wonld go out on the Monday— it 
was then Saturday-—nd [hoped he would he 
able to s00 ino also, On the Monday moin- 
ing I got @ noto to say that lie had pamod 
away shortly after my lotter arrived, I had 
hoped onee snore ty hold his hand and to 
bear his voice; anil I cannot describe the 
sonse of choking that came over me whon FE 
read that he waa no more—yet lo is for over- 
more | 


A COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 
Dr PROFEASOR THORPE, F.RS. 


“ QHE'SS fired!” Of all the cries which a sense of sudden 
peril wrings from men there is surely none more awful 
than this. Try to realise what it means. In the language of the 
colliery, it means that tho pitman, whose trained ear enables 
lim to identify and localize each one of that curious modley of 
sounds to be met with in a mine, has heard the dull thud which 
he knows full well will be followed in a few seconds by a blast 
of scorching flame and the rush of ignited cust, by darkness and 
ihe auffocating afteralamp, and, it may be, death. A resolute 
man, stremg in his powor of helpfulness, may feo) the calmness 
which 1s born of hope if he realises that his courage or hia akill or 
his physical strength may save him froin impending danger, The 
cry of “Breakers ahead!” loses half ita terror to the seatnan who 
knows that his ship is good and true, ant that her crew are smart 
and active, Scainanship and willing service thay keep him off 
the rocks. But wiiat glimmer of hope ia there for the poor wretch 
who doos his race for deur life in utter darkness, and, aa be 
Maggera ulong the uneven roadway, knows that he is matehed 
against time and ho rush of the deadly after durup? Frequently, 
however, tho men are struck down without a note of warning , 
thoy aro found cline to their tool, and with their kimps banging 
near, uflen in attitudes which indicate thut the wave of ntupefy- 
ing gas had come upon them unawares, und that they had 
passed into the “sient land” without a strugzle, and in the 
twinkling of an cyc. Sometimes the men are imprisoned behind a fall of the roof, nuch ax 
almowt invariably follows from » violent explosion, when the timbering in blown down for 
hundrods of yards ulung the roada, and they sit thete without the hope of succour, waiting 
for death in the durknoes of their tomb, What lengthened agony men in such o situation 
auffor we can but dimly realive. OF wll “messages from the deep” uf which history has any 
recond, theta ix none mote touching in its nimple pathoa than that 
fonnd wratchod with a rusty brettice nail on the bottom of his 
tin-can, in which an entombed miner takes farewell of his 
wite and bide her kiae the litle onos whose faces ho was 
ati more Ud neo.® is 
nt it is not to he suppowed that explosions are 
chief causen of camuattice in collieries, During the 
ton years prior to 1885, 11,165 men and boys met 
their douth» in coal pits ; of thovo 2,562 were 
killed by explosions, ‘The grestor number uf 
the casualties are due to falls of the roof 
and sidos, and to accidenta in the ruadways 
and shafta. Without doubt, much of this 
waste of human life is proventablo, for, in 
tho opinion of those well qualifiod' to 
judge, it is in groat part due to carelers- 
Reet and to tho luck of early training. 
Tho Royal Commissiouers appointed to 
inquire into accidents in coal-mives, in 
their report of lust pring made o number 
of rocommeudations which, it is to be 
oped, will do much towards loasening the 
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class, What scoma to ln re 
More constant inspection of the workin; 


quired is a 








se 


docs its work insidiously, and 
at other timea by sudden oa- 
alanght, and which can only be 
succradully met by unceasing 
vigilance, a trained intelligence, 
and scientific know! 3 

Tho causes of colliery ex- 
plosions havo scemed wt times 
inserutable, but, thaaks to the 
labours of the Royal Com- 
missioners, whosa report haa 
already boon referred to, and to 
the work of mining enginoera 
and colliery mumayers in this 
country and on the continent, 
we ate gradually dispelling the 
mystery, [tin the purporo of 
Uy paper te explain what 
we now know concerning the 
origin, in general, af these 
catustrophes, and to indicate 
how we may hope, in the light 
of thie knowlodye, to feason 
the frequemy of their oocur 
renee. 

Tn the eoure of the chemical 
changes accompanying the tranufor- 

mation of vegetable matter into coal there 
is produced, in greater or lew whundanco 
- depending upon conditiona which wo noed 
not here go into ® gasoous compound of 
cathon and hydrogen, commonly known 
as marsh get It ta wo numod becouse it 
ix to he met with in marshy placce os 9 


placos; the maintenance, in places conve | product of tho decay of vegetable matter in 
nient to the workmen, of an ample supply contact with water, ‘This gua war thought 


Pp training of 


of timber for propping up the raf; the by the older che 
the ininer as to the ert the inflam 





> to be identical with 
whle air formed hy tho solu- 





mode of protecting his working place; the | tion, of certain tactaly, as, for example, iron 


exereive of greator care on hiv part in watch- 
ing the sides, aud fuce ; the introduc. 
tion of arttngemonts with ‘the workmen 
which will make it their interest not to 
avoid the labour of putting up the necossary 
timber, &e., for their proper protection ; and 
the employiaeut of spel workmen 1 look 
after the timbering and tho main-ways, anil 
the drawing of the timber from the disused 
working places. There ix no question alao 
that many of the accilents which ure clasad 
togother as “ miscallanoous” might be ob 
vintod by improved discipline, and by the 
exercise @ greater caro on the part of these 





who are amployed on the engine planes aud | 


\s 


other roadwaya. 

But se rogards casualties from explosions, 
the caso is somowhat different, Wo have 
here to do with an enemy which is always, 


ot Zine, in the common acids, The two gaser 
were shown to be distinct by the Italian 
plain. Volta and hy our countryman John 
Daltan, who pointed ont that in the act of 
barning or by explosion with air marl gaa 
forms carbonic acil in widition to water, 
whereus hydrogen - the gus ovolved on the 
volution of metala- under the same cundi- 
tions gives riso to water only Marsh gas, 
however, resembles liydrogen in boing much 
lighter thun air, aud iu being colourloss, 
tasteless, and odourless, When it ia mixed 
with sir in duc propettion the mixtore, if 
heated by contact with a flame or in other 
ways to a sufficiently high temporature, 
ivos rise to an explosion, the violonee of 
which depends upon the amount uf tho ad- 
mined air. The most violent explosion is 
jven with am admixture of from ninc to 


a 
#0 to say, on our flank, which sometimes ten volumes of sir, but air containing only 


ono-twentieth of its volume of marsh gaa is 
atill highly explosive, 

Every gas which has the power of combin- 
ing with oxyzen to form a flame, or, in other 
word, which ia capailo of burning in the 
air, necily to huve its temperature raised to 

,acortain point before it will ignite. There 
tro certain gases which take fire spontane- 
only when they come in contact with the 
ain; this means that their ignition tempera- 
ture ix Ue ordinary temperature of the air, 
There aro other gasca which will ignite at 
tho temperature of boiling water, Hydrogen 
ignites at a low rod heat; marsh gus, on the 
other hand, requires a much higher tem- 
peer to bring about ity iguition—a red- 
hot poker, which instantly determines the 
explouive combiuation of amixture of hydro 
gon and sir, may be thrust with imymuity 
mtg a mixture of aarsl gay und air, This 
yeaniaity of mari gas fas an important 
earing ujwn the thoury af the safety Lamp. 

‘Now tho firvaup of the eoal-miner eon 
sista mainly of mansh gas associated with 
more or les carbonic arid, or choke dainp, 
and nitrogen gum tt should be noted that 
rolatively small quantitiva of the last namet 
yaacs greatly aflect both the explosive 
violence of the ire-damp ant the amount of 
air dotermining tho explosive lbuit. There 
are certain other ‘conditions which modify 
tho vivlence of tho oxplosion by influencing 
tho temperature of the flame and the inereaso 
of preauro ut tho moment of chemical change, 
but an their connideration hardly affects the 
general yuostion it ia unnecessary to dwell 
Upon thom now, 

Coul baa been worked in this country since 
the time of the Normans ; but it was only in 
the beginning of the seventeenth centnty thut 
explosions iu colliorion appear w have heen 
hoart of. Even then they were soldom fatal. 
One which occurred at Mustyn, on the Dee, 
in 1876, and which killed a wan and blew 
off the winding-drum et the top of the pit, 
was suparouty eo novel an event aa to he 
thought worthy of description in the “Phito- 

wophical Transactions of the Royal Socicty.” 
Thia comparative infroquency of explo- 
sions in the carly workings is readily ac- 
counted for by the mode in which cual was 
ut that time. Tho pits wore very shallow. 
indvod, at the pegiunin of tho eighteenth 
century no pit a J cigcend depth 
than sixty fathoms; commonly they were 
Rot more than from twenty to thirty fathoms 
deep, To-day somo of our pite are half « 








mile in depth, the Ashtun Moss pit at Auden- 
hundred © 


shaw, for example, is close upon four 
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and fifty fathoms deep. Moreover, the old 
ings did not extend to any considerable 
distance from tho shaft, In fact, in tho 
carly days of coal-getting, tho miners were 
more hindered by water and chokevlomp 
than hy explosive gas, Choke-damp must, 
indeed, Lave bem a sore trouble, if wo may 
judge from the old-fathioned method of bring 
ing round asphyxiated colliers, Tho remets, 
we are told, “was to dig a hole in the cath 
and Jey them on their bellies with their 
mouths in it; if that fail they tun them full 
of good ale; but if that fal they conclude 
perate. 
It was only towanls tho bezinning of the 
last century that firetamp became reall 
formitlable, and ox the pits increased in dig 
tho evil beeame more und moro serionaly felt, 
Jew quahly recognised that tho best metho 
of d ig With the gas was to swoop it ont 
of the workings by a vigorous air-current ; 
hat this in tho early days of coalxetting, 
was not always pricticible. Tho old prover! 








duit “a prident minor minds the wind,” 
had its origin in tho days whon tho venti- 





lation of the mings was rulely dependent on 
the iiflerence between tho temperatures of 
the air in the pit aut above ground, Whon 
the atmosphere waa stagnant, or when the 
workings were at toa rat adistance from tho 
shaft, the ouly method of proventing the aeca- 
nmiation of the gay w.u8 t hire it from time to 
tame, Tho “fireman,” covered with sackcloth 
saturated with water, erept along the ground, 
inch by inch, towns the sput whero the fire- 
holding out bofure him o k 

a couple of lighted exndles 
These ho cautiondy purhod. towards the 
roof, and as the gas ignited he prossod his 
faew to the earth to escape the acorching 
flame, As tho pits wore doepenod and tho 
workings extended, this metho&, at all times 
dangerous, became at length impracticable, 
and many collicries had to be abantoned 
owing to tho impossibility of waking in 
them with naked lamps or candles. About 
tho middle of the eighteenth century an 
ingenious mine wanager named Spedding 
invented the statan/, in which a dise ut 
steel is caused ta revolve rapidly against 
piece of flint. It wus by the fecblo ratianco 
of the shower of sparks thus caused that the 
work of the miner could alone betarriod on 
in & socalled “fiery” pit, The action of 
the instrument was, however, very uncer- 
tain, and many ignitions of gaa were trace- 


able to its use. ai 
mine 
peg mersh’ o 
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although in some the amount is so very 
emall that the air within them could never 
become oxplosive under ordinary conditions 
of working. There is no doubt that gas 
froquently eseapos dotoction owing to tho 
imperfection of the means employed for ite 
recognition. Jf preaent in ceitain proportion 
the marsh gas is reveated hy the elongation 
of the flame of a sufcty-lump, or by the 
appoarance of what is knownasa “cay” npon 
afiamo, An experieneed oye can detet- 
maine pretty accurately the relative amount 
oH the fire-damp from She siae eal carat 
of the cap upon a trimm: MS 5 
bnt the test together alle whon tho 
portion of gaa falls below two por cont. ‘I'his 
omount, small as it may seem, may, under 
certain circumstanoes, prove highly danger- 
ous, ‘Tho minomauager and tho “firomon” 
roquire to uso some more delicate mothoit of 
detecting amall quantities of fire-damp than 
that usually omployed. Fortunately much 
methoda aro not unknown. Mr. Tiveing 
haa devised a very ingenions indicator, by 
which the existence of marsh gas can be do- 
tected and its amount catimated even when 
the quantity is as low as a quarter per cent. 
‘Two precisely similar pieces of thin platinum 
wire aro simultaneously heated to bright 
rodness by the action of a small magueto- 
electric machine worked by hand. One of 
the wives is contained in a small tubo filled 
with puro air; tho othor can be surroundeil 
at will, and in @ minute or two, with air 
from any part of the mine. If fire-damp is 
it it burns round the hot wire, which 
is thereby increased in temperature and 
emits w moce brilliant light. By ing 
the intensities of the light emitted by tho 
two wires by tho aid of « very simple photo- 
metric arrangement the poreentago amount 
of fire-damp prosent may be at once <deter- 
minod. The apparatas is portable and oasily 
worked, and is well adapted for uso under- 


gronn 
Soventy years havo elapsed sineo Sir Humn- 
phrey Davy inventod the anfety lamp which 
is associated with hia name. Jt ia almost 
impossible to overestimate the influence of 
that invention in the devolopment of coal- 
mining—in the development indeed of onr 
national prosperity. has unquestionably 
saved thomands of lives, and enabled 
millions of tons of coal to be raised which 
without it could not possibly have been 

won. fe 
Tt in related that when Mr. Budile, whoso 
history of coal 








name is well known in the 
mining for the improvements he introduced 


pa atmy 
Davy lump wi 


a8 


into the aystem of ventilating collieries, took 
down one of the firaé Da 


: : wry lamps into 

fer pit nnd beheld the firedamp “cap 
yn 

prbuned within the 


ng round the light anil apparently im. 
wiregaize cylinder, ho 
eaclaimed exultinely, “At last wo bavo sub- 
dued this monster 1” 

Not a year pasaca, however, without the 
‘monster? showing us that he ga atill v 
fur from subjection ; and, strange to say, the 
Dary temp self and the very saustem of rentita- 
tion which we owe to Mr. Buddle, as derelaped 
tH theae tater tines, linve conspired to aid the 
Smunster? in his work of hare and disaster. 

How this has come about may be toldin o 
very fow wonla, Whon tho lamp wan first 
introduced tho ventilating currents in mines 
seldom oxecodedt a velocity of threo lundrod. 
feet per minute in the air ways, and thoy 
wero usnally vory fools in the working 
places, Nowadays the enormons fans und 
other mechanical ventilutors which are om. 
ployed cans the air to travel at velocities 
Ayoresehing to thousand fet per nna in 
tho air ways, and curronta of more than four 
Inundred feot por minute aro not unfreyneutly 
mot with at tho working placox Undor 
these conditions the Davy lamp and, in @ 
lesver degree, two othor well known forms of 
safety lamp—the Olanny and the Stophonson 
lamps—hocome sbsolutely unsafo in an ox- 
hero. Indeed, tho ordinns 
ignite gas outside it if oxpos 
to an explosive current travolling at less than. 
four hundred feot por minute. 

Tho Royal Commissiorcrs, as far back as 
1880, dirocted the attention of the Home 

to tho fact “that the employmont 
of the ordinary Davy lamp without s shiold 
of motal or of glasa, in un explosive mixture, 
when tho air curronts exceod ix fot por 
second, is attended with rivk of nocident 
almogt’ amounting to certainty.” Indeed, 
meroly aitempting to llow ont the flamo 
within the lump may cause it to ignite an 
inflanmable mixture. Happily invention has 
not been long behind necessity, and there 
are at least bulfadozen forms of lamp 
which aro safe under current velocities ox- 
ceeding threo thousand feew per minute. 
Evorybody will agres with the conclusion of 
the Royal Commissioners that whilst it would 
ho unwine to mako a ticular Lamp com 
palsory on the ground thet difficulties might 
Hereby be thrown in the way of introductag, 
improvements in future, it is nevertheless 
desirable that somo control should be oxer- 
cised in reforence to the kind of lamps to be 
employed in coal-mines, and that only thie 
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lamps should he uscd which are suthorised flames with explosive violence and the concus- 
from time to timo by the Secretary of State. sion of airis followed by fresh clouds of dust 
Firedamp, however, is not the mont for- through which the flame is propagated. 
taidsble of the cane of colliery explosions, the matty grate 
It ie doubtful, indeed, whether w single one With eden bare citar eden ea 
of the more disastrous explosions ot modern ‘Milton said this of gunpowder; it is even 
times can be directly and wholly attributed truer of coal dust, A 
to ite action. Jt iw nignifieant that violent Now thore are many conditions in the 
explosions, aidom occur nowadays in very onlinary working of a conl-mine which may 
wet pita, although the air in them fre- occasion these vielent movements of the air, 
suontly contains firedamp. Moreover, when ! and chief among them ix the prevalence of 
exploaions do aceur in sch pits they rarely what is technically known as “shot-firing” 


extend over —that 15 
n lures area, Wasting — by 
and tho Sows meuns of gun 


of life from 
thea in com 
paratively 
amall Such 
cataatro phen 
as thew of 
Abetcutne, 


powder. Gun- 
powder is 
ned in the 
nine either 
for bringing: 
down the coal 
am for remnov- 


Tina, New ing rtone, in 
ham, and order, for 
Ponygiuig, example, to 


where hun make rou 


dros of men for the pus 
and hays ne suygeof horsca, 
killod, © unl and forengiue 


whore evi 
donee ot the 
explosion — is 
to be met 
with innealy 
all parts af 


paren &e A 
hole ia driven, 
or drilled into 
the coal or 
stone, into 
Which a cer- 





the pits tain quantity 
almost invari of powder, 
ably happen together with 
in dry. and a fuze, in in- 
dusty pita i troduced, and 
hardly admits the reat of 
aha seeder the hole ix 

fastens ° sismg the Coal: “stemmed” 
of Friern eon or “tamped ” 
ore dependent ~ that is, 


¢ presence of this ded, Dust explosions | filled up with small stones and earth or, 

in flonr-milla have tong been known, but it is| too frequently, with small coal itself. The 
only within the last few yearn that the action , fuse ix ignited and the workmen retire 
of finely divided coal<int in initiating or cither into a “refuge hole” or round a 
propagating a colliery explosion has received. corner wntit the hlust ix made. Qceasion- 
much attention, The atmoaphere of adeep ally it happeus when the charge of gun- 
dry mino ia always impregnated with more or powder is too large, or whon it is im- 
Jean dust, It settles everywhere, not omly in perfectly stemmed, or when the rock is 
the working places, but in the intuke att unusmally hand, that the powder blows out 
tage roals, It is not only on the floor, the stemming and there is a violent concus- 
but hangs front the roof and timbers, and is sion of air, and from the mouth of the drill- 
heaped upon the ledgee A violent movement hole there iesnes a flame the Jength of which 
of air dislodges it in clouds ; if a naked will be greatly iereased if small coal bas 
fitime be introduced into such o clvod it in- been used in the stemming. Indeed, tt is 
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air wonld cortiinly 
dinodge large clone 
of dust from the roof 
and from the foo, 
and this once ignited 
would enase an 
explosive wave 
which would travel 
throughout the pit 
or sw long as the 
ignition wos main. 
tained hy Frosh 
elouda of dust,+ 

Of lata yours the: 
use of explotives im 
not necessary for the shot to be “blown ont" eoul-minox hax boon considunibily textricted, 
to produce cither tho flame or a concussion and some poople have gone so far ax to domand 
of air unfficient to dislodgo the inflammuble thoir ubeclute prohibition, Explosive agonta 
duxt. We have hero a condition of things are, however, much to poworfnl auxiliaries in 
which may bo highly dangarous in dusty colliery working to be reudily given up, wud 
pita It hus beon proved over and over. indecs! if they ure uavd intolligently there 
aguin that shot-firing has heen the immediate sven no reason why they should bo dis 
prooursor of sume of the most diastrous carded. In the ease of gunpowder much 
colliory explosions on record. ‘The inflnouce may bn done to minimis the evil hy water 
of dust in at least propagating an explosion ing the roudways and rmofs, und by provent- 
is now generally recognised by mining en- ing an far an posrible the accuntulation of 
gincers and colliery raanagers, but it is still dit. In the haulage-ways and ongine-planca 
a moot point with some whethor it iscupalle) the duxt is largely due to the action of tho 
of initiating an explosion or, indond, of pro-| uir enrronts impinging against the broken 
paguting it in thoubaonee of firo<lamp. Thore! coal in the tubs, which froynontly run from 
is, however, a considorable body of evidence | ton to fifteen miles an hour along the roads, 
to show that whilst the explosive character) A variety of methods havo been suggested 
of & dusty atmosphere may he greatly ang-| for keeping down the dust, but nothing 
Tonted by the pronence of fire-lamp, dust seems to have boon attempted on «sufficiently 
alone may be sufficient to bring about tho! largo scale. This much seems vortain: if the 
‘most disastrous oxplosions. It it known that | continuanen of shot-firing by mound of gun- 























explosions have ocurred simultaneously with ! powder is to be permittell, thin question of 
the firing of shots in stone, and cortain of | dust will havo to be wore ror aly prepped 
those shots have been fired in a divty main | with than it has boon hitherto. ‘The Royal 


intako-road, and at points where curronts of Commisionora havo reported thut they are 
air of over 90,000 cubic feet por minute were ; convinced, from extensive practical experi- 
passing. It is almost inconceivable, cxecpt ments carried out hy themselves and others, 
on the theory of the sudden outburst of gus that the abolition of the use of powder in 
at places where it is in the highest degree 

i that such outbursts could occur, y's W.¥. e084. B Athlon, tro of 
that such air could contain sny sensible fhe reais connec wth corals explosions 
quantity of firedamp. The concussion of Sod; tpiniveagmts mest ete eres 


il 


I 
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ry and dnsty mines will not gonorally in-| water for basting in stone, or ahale, ot coal, 
any formidable inconvenience. There even in dusty air containing firedamp. 
ave other methods of getting ens} than by There are also vatious mochanicat appliances 
the nee of zumpowdor, saat wees there are, which it do leit no ‘both in coal and 
«muita a cfliciont ox, and scarcely more ex. stouo, and in which blasting in altogether 
naive than powder. Blasting by moans of obviated. ne 
Time bas of years been extensively proce’ The limits of this paper will not allow us 
tine. Tn this process the expansive effirt to go into thuse matters at groater length. 
which follows the slaking of quicklime, fincly It will he mfficiently evident, however, that 
powdared and prowed by hy:lranlic power we aro rapidly dispelling mmch of tho ob- 
into amall cylindrical blocks, ix nude use of. scurity which has hitherto surrounded tho 
Jt is the opinion of the Commimicners that orizin of many colliery explosions. There is 
in sume coul voams tho lime cartridges will good reason to hope, iheretore, thut tho time 
perform work quite equal to that accom-’ is not far distant when in the light of this 
plished by powder, at no greater cost and with fuller knowledgo anil with tho moto intelli. 
lute immunity from risk of explosions. gent sipervinion which should follow from 
Dyunmite, tonite, and explosives of this clnss it, the frequeney of thoes disustors will be 
cap also safely be uacil in conjunction with very greatly dimiuirhed. 
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Rr W. FB. NOUS, 

Avrion or “No New Truvo,” Bly Finexo Ji,” “Manrunestus Manuc,” x10. 
; a ae on, Whose spirits are more liable to be affected, 
CHAPTER IV, 5 A PROVINCIAL, CUTIES: Sis: (he cape of the dancers than by thet of 
“wel. this is indood au unexpected the roout itself. Muargl decoration is yr 
honour!” exclaimed Mrs Cieen ably ncither conspicnous ner costly 5 but 
woot when, on the ovening of her dunce, she the people whe attend these gatherings up- 
advanced to weleomo Giflort Segrave and xa (ody xo with « view to enjoying them. 
found horself confronted not only with hat aches und luck uot Jess happy over thoir 
indiypensablo porvonagy, but with the towor- daneing than they lu yrofoundly dejected 
ing tire of hia elder brother. over their dime: parties, fn Londo, on 
“You invited me, didu't yout” said the other lund, m spite of ull the money 
in, that i> spent npon Howers and suppers and 
“OF courso I did; and I have beon in- ingenious systews of lighting, the tendency 
viting you to cvery cutertainment that wo would scom to be rather im the contrary 
have given sinco Kitty camo out; but this is direction. But Diam was not oveupiel in 
the first time that you have deignol to accept drawing comparivous, for which, indeed, he 





amy invitation,” did not pontess the neceeary data; nor, 
“Shall I go wway again 1” asked the young judging by tho gradual look of dimppoint 
man, smiling, ment which settled down upon his face, did 


“No, indeod! Now that you have come, he find the energetic capets of his {ellow- 
No, indleod | Now that you h he find th reget f his felk 
you will havo to stay till the vory end uf the guste in the least oxhilurating to contem- 
evouing, and dance twieo as much as any- plate. Pretty little Mi-» Greenwood found 
body elve to make up for lel lime,” {hin out after a time and tried to entice him 
It seemed, however, that Brian had not | out of his retreat ; but he alleged that he was 
come touMre, (ircenwvod's darice with any | tov poor a porfurmer to ailsenture himrelf in 
intention of doing hia doty. When his’ such a crowd, and, to avoid further impor- 
hostess left hins he did not make even a pre: tunity, aidled away, leaving her to wouder 
tence of seeking for a partner, but bac! ad why, if he did not mean to dunce, ho had 
into a recess, where he stood with folded taken the trouble to put on his cvoning 
arms, surveying the seono, occasionally nod-' clothes and stick a gardenia and a pray of 
ding to some toan of his acquaintance, but ; maidenhair in his buttonbole. 
apparently failing to recugniso any friend, If thie problem bad intorested hor much, 
among the ladies. and if she had had leisure to etudy the fes- 
A provincial bell-room generally presenta! tures of ils subject, she might have been 
and animated spectacle to lookers-{ able to bring forward » plansible achition « 
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few minntos aftor tho clocks struck cleven. | 
Jt wea at that unheard-of hour that Mis<! 


Huntley, whoso experience of provincial 
habits was limited, thought fit to put in an 
appearance ; and her hostess's ojaculation uf 


“At Inet! Why, wo gave yon up more than: 
an hour ago!” drow forth no apology from ! 
her. It would be doing her a great injustice | stat! 
ta ray that she had purposely arrived late, | 


with 2 view to effect; but it is likely enough 


that she was not insensible to tho very ob-! undertake my education 
vious stir created by her entrance, for sho! 


bled. all other women, good and bad, 
admiration. She was dressed very 
simply in two shades of pink; hut then she 
employed a dressmaker whosy simple frocks 
cont a grent deal moro than any inhabitant 
of Kingncliff ever thought of paying for au 
elsborate one; no that it really was not easy 
for those good ladiys to examine her withont. 
a bitter weno of tlio incyualities of life. 
Still thoy uhstained as far as they conld from 
aying ill-nutured things about her, and tried 
not to notico the deplorable taste exhibited 
by their partners in staring at her, ay though 
a pretty or a welllressed woman had never 
been seen in the west of England before, 

Mixa IInntley moved duwn the room, 
corted by tho Admiral, who had all his life 
appreciated feminino beanty very highly, and 
followed by Miss Joy, resplendent in ruby 
velvet. When she “reeognisod Bri 
groate him with a little nod and u bright 
nmile, which drow him out of bis corner as 
magnet draws a needle. 





Tshontd perliaps mect you here thia oveninys, 
Admiral Creenwoud, 
you any longer; int'it would be very kind 


of you if you would find a seat for Miss Joy” 


somewhere.” 

Then, ax the Admiral obediently retired, 
_ Miss Joy on his arm, she continued : 
« 





tonight, ulukongh you told me thut you 


‘were not much of a ball-goor. And do you, 


know what I have dono ig anticipation of 


thia pleasure? I have kept the cotillon for , 
you! 


Brian wos so gratified, and at the same 
time so vory much astonished, that these 


Brian she , 


T had ‘an idea that we should meet ‘ 
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Dut T am not engaged,” answored Brian 
eagerly ; Cand if yor will really do me such 
an bonenr—ouly T think I ought in honvsty 
to tell you that F have never tuken part ino 
cotillon in my life.” 

“1 sill touch you,” mid Misa Huntley, 
composadiy. Wasn't there a sort of under- 
u Liveen us that yun wero to ha my” 
pupil in certain nccomplixhmenty?” 

“LD shail bo only toa prond if you will 

m But won't you 
give me a danee befora the cotillon begins 1” 
‘Miss Huntley glanced at sume ivory tablots 
eh Thug frour her fan, 

“Ab, 1 don't know about that; T am 
afraid you are a Tittle lite, You ought to 
have askot mo the day before yesterday, 
lowever, I think 1 can manage to let you 
have the Jast waltzon che that wil do, 
And now will you do me a favour?” 

“OF course L will.” 

Then go and dance with Mins Joy,” 

Brian lovkod slightly taken ubuck, 

“ Does she danco #” he ashed, 

“ Yes, whon she is asker; and sho dances 
vory well too. 1 don’t want to uw iny 
patiners on to hor, borunse if L do sho thinks 
















wh 















es they ouly ask her to please me ; but you might 


introduce ono or two people to hor, might 
you not t” 
‘Now Mixs day was a kidy of itaposi 
portions, aul no stretch of charity contd 
uve set dluwn her ago at les than two or 
three-and-forty ; 0 the Irian could only 


| say, duubtfully, «Well, 1 will do my Lost. 
“How do you do?” she said ; “I thought , 


Lut his reply was not hoard hy Min Huntloy, 
who had aliowly woved away on the arm of 


mustn’t monopulise | a partner, 


Brian's step was an. erratic doux-temps, 
acquired with mech diffienlty in boyhood, 
amd not irauamutable into anything rosom- 
dling the more gracufl movements whicl: go 
by the uamo of waltzing in thee days, Such 
as it wus, Miss Joy apordily full into it, and 
by personal solidity aud skilfnl contrul of 
momentun, got him twice round the room 
without a mishap ; so that when sho parsed, 
he remarked with somo compluooncy, “Z 
think we did that rather well.” 

Very well, indeed,” she agreed, “Sup. 

we sit down for a few winmlos now,” 








‘pose rs 
emotions quite deprived him for the moment | And thon she threw her partncr into utter 


of tho uae of his tongue. Mias Huntley | confusion | 


looked at him, Inughiing softly. 


ofa 1” he ssked. “It w: 
Tete it I am, sm spare my feolings, 
ow very SOrTy are 
1 5em sre already engaged.” = 


“in T going toe pu to the open shame ,ehe 
serve mc 


hy saying placklly: “I say 
Beatrice told you to danco with me, 


ido’t 
“ho tolil me that you wero a very good 


{ dancer,” he roplied; “and I am sure that is 
+ quite true.” 


‘Miss Joy broke into a loud, but not unmu- 
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sical laugh. She had s pleasant, honost, 
fallmoon of & faco, Brian noticed, mr- 
rounded by a sort of halo of fluffy lij 
brown hair, which was brushed up from 
forehead. Shy opened her mouth very wide, 
and her little pale blue aya disappeared alto- 
gethor when she laug! 

“TI ought to know something about 
dancing,” said she; “I was a dancing-mis- 
‘troas in London for fiftoen yoars.” 

“Were you indecdt” said Brian, ouch 
intorosted, 

by td it is more en fifteen since 
I found it necorsary to do something for my 
living. Not being very woll educated, 
thigh tot T wes realy cello of tating, 

was capable ; 
to Lapplicd at @ lation” schoo) and sooe 
catablishud a large connection ; for 1 havo 
always boone test fortunate woman and 
have met with the greatest kindnoas evcry- 
where. It was at a school that I first he. 
camo acquainted with my dear Beatrico— 
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they are not really to oxercize any 
influence over hor fi ooctinen you 
understand, it looks as if they would ; but 
Beatrice has such wonderful penctration that 
the very soon gets to tho bottom of a per- 
‘son’s character, and then——-” 

“ And then she throws that person over 1” 
suggested Brian, with o shade of anxiety. 

“Oh, no; ale is far too kind todo that; 
but tho person genorally seoma to fade away, 


an it were, and somebody else takes his 
bes 
It ia always his place, then 1” 


Mies Joy burst inte another of her loud 


“No; it isn’t always a he, and [ arn givi 
you quite ® wrong impression of Beatrice, 
she answored.* “ Beatrice is indescribable ; to 
understand er you must know her, and even 
then !—Lowevor, it is not necessary to know 
her woll to seo how kind-hearted she ia. 
Your boing here at this moment is a proof of 
it, ‘Tho truth ix that a danco is @ groat treat 


such « charming gitl as sho wus! Fond of tome. It is ridiculous that it should be so 
taking her own way, no doubt; but what st my age; but no it ie; anid that doar girl 
boltor way coukl ahe take, I should liko to. is for ever trying to get partners for me and 


knowt Tho schoolmistress uso to moan 
and groan ovor her, because she was not like 
other girls; and it is not everybody who can 
moko hor out, and schoolmistressox naturally 
don’t like gitla whom they can’t mako out, 
But she and 1 bocamo frionds at once ; and 
whon sho grew up and wanted a companion 
to live with hor, what did she do but think 
of mo and offer me the place, You may 
imagine how I jumped at it.” 


make mo belive that they come forward of 
their own accord.” 

“ May I, quite of my own arcord, beg you 
to dunce with me aguin 1” asked Brian. 

“Thank you very much; and I woold 
with pleasure, only I know you don’t enjoy 
dancing, and-—does plain language affront 
you 

“Not « bit; I profer it; and it doom't 
sfiront mo in the least to ho told that E am 


“Do you likothat life no much Dotter than |a shocking bad duncor, if that ix what you 
giving daucing lessons thent” Brian in-' mean. 1 won't insist, then; but I'll tell you 


es! Beyond all compa- 
there is the delight of 
boing ole: 7a with Heatrico, which, as Toftan 
twill her, ia liko reading a ‘por three- 
volume novel, without the slightest ides of 


rivon. First of al! 


what IT do—ID got you o really good part. 
ner—Mitchell, who commands tho coast- 
guard down here. He is the bost natured 
fellow in tho world, and I'm eure ho'll be 
delighted to givo you a turn.” 

ving thus incidentally shown that his 


how it is going to end. And then, you ! proferenco for plain languago was not merely 


know, there are anxictier about « profes- 
sional career. Ono can’t lay by as much as 
ono would wish, und somotimes ono fecls a 


ti 

“TV ogy one would,” agreed 
arausol Malet 

dences, “Wh 

Min way 
sakes presentl: 


do you say that livi 
Tike reeding . +” ho 


little afrald of old age and what it may! 


Brian, half- | 
Htauched by theo candid con6- | 
with 


tical, Brian jumped up, crossed the 
room, and presently returned, bringing with 
him a strapping, A led man, 
whom he introduced as Captain Mitchell, 
and who incontinently whirled Mim Joy 
away in the throng. Ho himself, after per- 
formi a one was =e] 
upon. ire. Greenw commat 
to ‘take an old lady into the supper-room, 
whenes he did not succeed in escaping until 
the time came for him to claim his promised 

from Huntley. He found her 


standing it ee mrrounded by 
i Oo coorwa} a 
Litsle Huot of white-wairteoated youths 
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the watering-place (for Kingecliff now 
had ite share of ‘coe very attractive 
being). Sho was looking absently over 
their Is, and soemed relieved when she 
descried Brian. 

“Qh, here you are!” she said, tuking bir 
arm, “Would you mind sitting this dance 
out? We shall have plenty of oxercise in 
the cotillon.” 

“J would much rather talk than dance,” 
ho replied, 

So sho led him into the library and, en- 
sconcing hersolf comfurtably in the corner of 
4 low enfa, motioned to him to scat himsolf 
beside her. “Well,” sho said, “how did you 
got on with Miss Joy 7” 

“Capitally," unswored Brian. “Wo had 
a most interesting conversation—principally 
about you.” 

“ Roally 1 Then suppose, for a change, we 
have an interesting conversation abent you 
now,” 

“I'm afraid that’s impossible, you wouldn't 
find me au interesting subject of etudy.” 

“Who knows? My own improssion is 
that T shall, For one thing, I hear that you 
aie & great muxician, which is decidedly in- 
tervating in ituoli—I mean it isn’t what ono 
expects In a country gontleman.” 

“8a my father is fond of tolling me.” 

“Your father, [should think, dgcan’t mean 
that fora compliment. He is alarmed abont, 
you; he thi you clover, but occentric, 
and le wishes you wore more like you 
brother, who i, clever without heing cc 








con 

“Well, yee, I suppose that is ubout the 
stato uf the case ; but how did you know 1” 

“T guessed. Do you think you will be 
content to remain down here all the days of 
your lifo 1” 

“¥ think I shall,” anawered Brian con- 
sidoringly. “Jt is my own home, yoa soo, 
and Tam fond of it, Of course I should like 
well enough to travel, and see something of 
the world; but it isn’t Hkely that I 
cvor be able to afford that, co I don’t think 
about it,” 

“But don't you want to eee the world in 
another scnsc—the world of msn and 
women ¢” ‘cal 

“There aro men women everywhere 
oven af Kingacliff,” answered Brian, szail- 
ing ; “and, from all that one hears and reads, 
[should fancy that human nature was much 
the same in other places as it is here.” 

“Yea; but if you confine yourself to = 
‘tiprocoam you must use a microaco} i 
ia tedious ‘and ions work. 
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which knew to whst social 
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out into the larger workl you can read while 
You rup. All sorta of oventeand catastrophes 
and imbroglios keep on pursing beforo your 
eyes, You watch them; you tako notes ; 
you make comparisons ; you feel that you.we 
a hmman being, nut a vegetable.” 

“And sometimes, perhaps, you get in 
yolvot a one of the imbrugliog or calas 





“Well, porhaps. At any rate thero ia the 
pomibility of it, and tha is what makes life 
exciting.” 

“To many pele that wonld bo ua im 
portant point, 1 dare say; but oxcitemont ia 


not what I care for personally. My notion 
of a happy man iva man who has a dow plain 
dutios to ocenpy him, und doew them ta the 
best-of hie ability.” 

“The flatten of flat prose, in fact.” 

“1 wapposo 0. Lam not poetical.” 

“You mat bo, or yeu wontd nover have 
formed such on olward ideal. Don't you 
know that pooplo’s ideals always lio off tho 
road that thoy are bound to travel 1” 

“TL can't say that I have olwerved i What 
is yours?” 

“Tam sorry to toll you that it is an yot 
unformed, Hithorte Thove generally managed 
to got oxuctly whut I huve wantod; but 1 
dare say I shall ho able to think of something 

posterons and anuttainahle in «uo time 
When ean ons hear you play the ongun #” 

Brian's fuce, which had worn 4 someovw! 
perplexed look up ty now, brightenod ot 
abrupt question. “Are you fond of music! 
he asked, “They 
ut St. Michael's, ani 
hear it yon might walk ap there some aftor- 
noun, I practise on most days butween four 
und five o'clock.” 

“To-morrow afternoon, for instance 1” 

“ You, tomorrow, if you like.” 

“7 will be there,” said Miss Huntly , 
“then perhaps I shall find out whethor you 
are poetical or not. In the meantimo ono of 
the plain duties which yon value so much 
Ties before you. We musi. yo und take our 
places for the cotillon.” 

‘No mall surpriso wus ervated in the buli- 
room by the! re uf this eonple among 
tho dancers, B+) more than one knowing old 
lady whispered to her neighbour that the 
hoauty was setting hor cap at the Squire’: 
eldest son. For the Sograves aye an anciont 
family, highly thought of in the West, ani! 
‘Misa Huntley, after all, was only a oon 
tractor’s daughter. Those good people litth 

ial heights the daughters 
of contractors may sspire nowadays, nor 
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conld they bo aware that what they con- 
sidered a tne match would be regarded as a 


hopeless misalliance by Mis Huntley's ro- 
lations, 

ilbert, urrying to and fro across the 
open space which hud been cleared, and 
whispering last instructions to those upon 
whose support ho counted, smiled and raw 
his oyebturs ax he passed his brother's 
chai 





your pardon, hut ia it a wager 1” 
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hea been 1 with him 
Sine so 
and I am sare she would be vexed if they 


turned out a failure.” 

In Mis Joy’s eyes this last consideration 
was evidently finol, and as her 
in reality not less kind-hearted tl 
was forced to admit the justice of her reason- 
ing, though with a montal reservation, 

So the loader of the cotillon was suffered 


ai 
“What next!” he exclaimed under his !to work out bis designs unmolested, and 
Inoath. And thon, to Mise Huntley, “I beg | 


made 4 great success of them, In the in- 
tricate manwuvres which le directed, and 


‘ou abut up, Gilbert,” wad Brian gond- ‘the moving kuleidoscopic patterns which ho 


humouredly, “and don’t chafl your alder , 


formed with his living material, Brian con- 


brother, or IH ran round the wiong way iu: trised, by dint of keeping hia cy steadily 


one of your elaborate figures and got you all ‘om Mies Jtuntley, and obejing her signs, to 
ir but 

“J wish you would!” criod 2 loud voice , dad nut find the proces very enjoy 
“That young | confensed as mu 


opoteaaly elubbed.” 


on the speaker's right hand, 
bother of your fancies himuclf altogether 
tov much 1" 
Commauiler Mitehull, R.N., was one of the 
very few pooplo who did not like tiilbet 
we, and, being aman of atraightfurward 
luabit, ha did not trouble himself to conceal 
his dislike. 
munch socrot of ite caunu. 
waa awure thut Mitchull Iod 
fallen a victim to the charms af Misn Green- 
wood, and that thet young Inly would havo 
nothing at all to aay to him. At the cricket 
matcher and lawn-tennis tournaments, where 
ho wae wout to shinosuprome, it was notorivus 
that ho heoumo puralysed und utterly usclens 
the moment that Mira Kitty appeared upor 
tho seene. He prostrated himsolf upou the 
varth before hut, figuratively speaking, and, 
aa visually happens in such casvs, she tram: 
q him without merey, Now Captain 
itcholl, having found Miss Joy to be in 














many respects a kindied spirit, and being 
porfuctly iwhficrent ax tu the age und looks 





of all partners save oue, } 
lady for tho cotillon, a 
his Inst remush, ste whigeted, Do you 
hnow, T think Lagroo with you,” he felt that 
Provittenee had perhaps placed in his hunte 
a tit instrument for Uw disoumtituse of his 
rival, Ho therefore nggeaid ‘that it wonkd 
he amusing and productive of good results if 
they were to devote their joint eucizies to 
the murriug of all G combinations, 
But to this proposition Misa Joy wae much 
sud to acosde, 








two youd nat 


«We could ereryboly’s pleas 
for the sake oh saying Caepgerteas wl 


looks as if out of 
rig ane re gnc 









without signal disgrac he 
ble, atl 
when iutorrogated, 
“Ie sceme to me, suid he, “that the chief 
poculiasity of a cutillon ig that you never 
dance with you partner in it. “You can't 
even talk to her, because you aro obliga to 
give pe whole uttontion to your work.” 
“You will be ablo to do both now if you 


Nor, for that matter, did he ; like,” answered Miss Huntley, ‘The pretty 
EK very bly 4 siguros are over, and the silly ones are going 


to begin. 

What Mi» Huntley called the silly figures 
- thut is tonuy tho presentations of bonquets 
and badges, and the time-honuured jocula- 
ities, curried out by the help «f looking- 
laser, umbrellas, oranges, and the liko— 
were ovidently more popular than their pre- 
anid were porhapr as new to alarge 
Proportion of the compavy as they wero to 
Brian, It was, at all cvents, an umloubted, 
novelty to most of thoes present to seo 
geutlcwan take the mirror in his hand and 
prepare to seat himself in the mille of the 
tuum, in onlor to exorcise the yriviley which 
‘is commonly reserved for tho ladies ; and to 
‘one spectator this procoading sppeurod to be 
0 piecu of quite intolerable impndence. 

“Just look ab that soltsatistied young 
puppy!” Biss Joy's partner exclaimed, point- 
ing to Gilbert, “Come, TM take you up to 
him and ace whother he'll havy the chock to 
refuse you.” 

“I don’t feel the smallest dunbt about it ; 
and besides, it iau't our turu,” prote- ted Miss 


doy. 

“But Captain Mitchell alroady had his arm 
round her waist, aud bad begun to waltz with 
such impetuoaity that sho was powerless to 
hold him back. Gilbert glanced up in some 
surprise av this ponderous couple bore 
upon him. Not liking, however to 





be 
situation with s ‘and was in the act of 
coating himself when Mitobell, who had boan 
circling round him tke s hawk, auddenly 
revorved his step. Miss Joy’s heavy volvot 
skirt, swinging out, caught the chair and 
whisked it away, and Gilbert, unable to save 
himeolf, conenied y a the floor with a 
erash, looking-ylass 

The ¢ inode as was natural, produced a 

doa! of merriment ; the ‘author of it 
chucklod gleefully, while the victim, who, as 
Mise Joy ‘bad observod, was not ousily pat 
‘out of countenance, iced himself up, langh- 
ing, and went on with the figuro as if nothin 
hud happoned. But little Miss Greeawood's 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes shot un indi it 
glance at Captain Mitchell, which boded that 
reckless man no good. 

“ Jeatowsy #” inquired Miss Huntley, in- 
dicating with a slight movement of her fan 
the throe fast 

“Qh, 1 auppose 0,” answered Brian, with 
something of a laugh. ‘It’s ull nonsenso, 
you know ; I don’t think Gilbert is verious, 
and Jie can’t aiford to marry.” 

“You really do seem to take prosaic views,” 
she rejoined ; “it must be the atmosphore of 
tho Lallroom that aifocts you in that way! 
Well, Phas havo spent a very dull evening, 
haven't you? But cheer up, for it is over 
now, wo are all going away.” 

A fow minutoa later, while Urion was lead- 
ing Miss Huntley to hor carvings, and Gilbert, 
was gallantly escorting Miss Joy, Mitchell 
came striding seross the hull towarda them, 
with tho half-penitent air of a achoolloy who 
has beon caught in some delinquency, and is 
resigned to the consoquences if. 

"Oh, Segrave,” said he, 
thinks 1 owe you an apology. 

My dear fellow, pray don’t mcution it,” 
answered Gilbert pleasantly. 

“ The fact ix,” went on tho other, “that I 
thought you wanted taking down a peg. 
Well, I supposo I must beg your pardon for 
knocking you chair from under you; but I 
can’t gay that I’ve altered my opinion.” 

“Aiadn’t you otter go and back up your 
Urother 1” suggested Miss Huntley, as sho 
teyped into hor carriage. “ Miss Joy's frioul 
locks capable of eating him up.” 

Oh, they are always going on like that,” 
answered Brian ; “thoy're very good frien 


really,’ 
"Then the earriage disappearel into the 
darkness, and be turned back inty the house, 
inwardly at the infatuation which 
conld lead two men with eyes in their heads to 





“tho Adnufral 
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foll out over a Kitty Grocnwood when there 
‘wus a Beatrice Huntley in the same room. 


CHAPTER V.—AT ST. MICHAEL'S. 


‘Turne iva provalent impression that slums 
of the worst kind- districts inhabited by a 
population which will not suffer the intrusion 
of a rospectably clad person intp its midst ~ 
aro peculiar to luge cition. ‘That this ie very 
far from being the case any one may satisfy 
himeclf by eaplning the by-wayy of moat 
country towns, or even of such a» can hardly 
be called more than large villages; and in 
tho east end of Kingecliff there wus a quarter 
which for many years possessed 9 reputation 
6 evil that sory tow prople cared to find out 
Dy personal ingpeetion whether it was de- 
served or not That it was a disgrace to tho 
town was aduitted ou all hands; and when. 
Kingseliff became a flonrishing watering. 
placo the diszraco became somowhit moro 
acutely folt, bocanse it wos fond to be a 
source of annoyance to the visitors. Nover- 
theless, it wae nol easy to sce how matters 
were to be romodied. Sir Brian v0, t0 
whom thiv collection of wrotchot tenements 
belonged, was willing to do all in his powor ; 
but that was not much, for he had no spare 
ewh, and such improvoments, sanitary and 
other, as ho contrived to introdncs, were 
docply resented anid promptly annihilated by 
hia tenants. At length, however, 2 slop was 
takon in tho ey Anection. That part of the 
town was mado into o separate parish, wd, 
gertly by a. goneral eureripion: actly hy 
the bencfactions of sundry rich old iadics, the 
ehnreh of St. Michacl and All Angels was 
Duill. apon the slopo of the hill overlooking it, 

Whether thia would have mended matters 
much if the Rovoreul John Monckton had 
nut been appointed t the living may he 
doubted; but in an anypicions hour John 
Monckton, who at that time wa's working in 
tho Eastend of London, heard whit was ro- 
qnired and oflered himself for x jot which 
no one obie, np to then, had heen found wil 
ling to uniertake, Ho was warned that 
salary waukl have to caine out of the off 
tory, from whioh source also tho church 
peries must be Gsfruyed, and usa mutter of 
fact he mover received a penny of pay ; but 
his moans were sufficiont to muke that a 
subject of indifference to him, A high 
chutchman of the most sdvanced schovl (in- 
decil he admitted himself to be a ritualist, 
holding that names signify Mitle), he hal at 
first sums ition to encounter, not #0 

















and ia lees than 
$a 
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& twelvemonth ho had suecessfnlly accom- works of thut com are nover heard to 
plished a ta-k which had hitherto hafled so great alvantage an the organ. Per 
lene mqnire, unt loval authorities alike. haps it may be ailded that he requires a com 
he methewts Ks which he achieved this interpreter. Miss Huntley, who bad 
rovolution weir, af contae, ostensihly various mate to play Bach upon the piano and 
aud eupableuf being noted, commeute? upon had alwas rather hated him, recugniscd the 
and approved, ar tho reverse, by notes of the fag which wero just then 
achdeacons umd others in authorily ; but the | Giling the church with something of that 
truth 1+ flat avt one of them would have hud ! surprise which wo experience whon 
achance of atecess but for the magic of his | an artist makes ns feel the beauty of sum 
perwnal influenes ; aul if ono might venture | painting by an old master which we could 
to eriticive such a work, one would perhaps! not hase discovered without an artist's aid 









say that the canger of it lay in itd wleolute | 


dependeuee upon one man and ils very pro 
bable collapse on thut man’s death ot remavat. 
Bu, after all, the tmajeity of revolutions, 
both amall and great, ae open to this oj: 
tion, Ma, Monehton’s wild parishion 
adored hi t what he liked with 
thom ; to please him they went to ehutch, 
forsworu drink, aul even gave up thrashins 
their wives; a f, to Lesin with, they wer 
actuated hy no higher motive than the hur, 
it was not for want af having higher motives 
eet before them with mnvwea: persistency. 
Monnwhile, as the act vicos at St. Michael s 
wore attructive, the musir excellent, and the 
hing (whun the Vicar was in the pulpit) 

of a thrilling character, the church speedily 
booame fachionally, rosidents and winter vist 
tora crowibng its benches to the gradual ca 
clusion of thowe for whose heneht they hud 
originally been intomled. This Mr. Monc hte 
did not alupether like, Int since he sual 
not cleo hie doors against any particud a 
aoction of society, he built a chapel for th 
vornt folk, where they could pertoamn the 
evotions Wit Twing veaed by the sight 

Vinen, aud the ollerings 

1b helped to defiay the 






































The organ, which had een presented to 
the church by one of Mr. Monckton's wealthy 
admirer, war 2 fine instrument, fall and 
swoot in tong, atu titted with all the lates 
modern improvements. Brian Negsuve, whe 
we inted ite qualities and who was o friend 
and ally of the Vicars, had jermision to 
play upon it aa often aa he d, and was 
accletomed, as be had told Huntley, ta 
avail himself of hia privilege on must days of 
the week. She found him playing when, 
true to hor promise, she entered the church 
at half-pest four o'clock on the afternoun 
after Mra. Greenwoou's danos and stole noisu- 
lessty into a dark corner where she could not 


‘be seen by the er, 
‘one who cares for Scbastian 


Te fa not o 
Bach'e music ; bat all will allow that tho 


Sho listencd eagerly, with parted lips, until 
the last chord died away ; and if rian hat) 
only known how immensoly tho had risen i 
her respeet hy the not very extrmordinary 
display of talent und ability which he bad 
just made he would doubtless havo hastened 
ty kill tho goose that laid the golden egge by 
playing classical compositions until he weario 
her. For, although sho was very fond of 
musio, it can scarcely be said that she appr: 

ciated it with the educuted taste of a con 
noigeur. Aa, however, he was quite uncon 
scious that she was near, he procecdel, after 
an interval, to favour her with something 
which sepealed far move powerfully to her 
senses. He was, in fact, oily waiting hes 
rival to utlack tho grandest and most ditt 
eult ieee in bidrepertuire, atul to while uwar 
tho time and calm his ners us ~ for if wecment 
likely enough that she had forgotten all shout 
her enguyement —he began playing idly 
suuteles of melody, fragmeuts of this or that 
cantata or oraturio, linked together by vague 
comnoctions of sound which be mady tp aa he 
went along. His performance uectratels 
reflected his thoughts, which for the nomen‘ 
werv of u mildly melancholy kind. Tt flouted 
down tho darkening aisle in pathetic adagio 
and lingering chords, which melted one inte 
the other, swelling and siuhing like the winn 
on a simmer night; and to the listener i 
the fur corner it said all kinds of thinga which 
ite originator had nover dreamt of putting 
into if 


it ‘: 
Mis Huntley we setromely inpreacion 
able, The sulumn peace of tho little church, 
the shafts of coloured light that streamod 
through the weet windos from the sinking 
sup and fell upon the ciusitis above the altar 
the soft wailing of the organ—all thew 
affected her with certain devotions! craving: 
and memorics of girlish enthusiasms which 
the noise and hurty of the world had ox 


tinguished. Der vycs alowly filled with 
teara; she dropped upon her knees; and # 
was in that, unixpected that Brian 


Tound her when, hie pationoe being exhensied 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 


‘at last, he roae abruptly from the organ and 
strode down towards the door. 

Ho started and drew back, feeling that Lo 
hed been guilty of an intrusion ; but ahe got 
up without embarranment (indeed it is 
‘able that he did not iuterraptany artiou te 
petition) and advanced to moot him, holding 
‘out her hand, 

“Thank you,” ehe said; “I am so 
glad to have heard you play, and I am glad 
too, that you didn’t know I was Hstening. It 
would be ridiculous impertinence on my part 
to offer you compliments, but there is no 
harm in iy tolling you what great pleasure 
you have givon me.’ 

“Have l really given you plearure 1” asked 
Brian, his face breaking intosmiles. “Then 
Tam very fortunate.” ‘ a i 

“Yes, you are vory fortunate,” she agroes 
with a half sigh. She had dropped her some 
what flippant manner of the night before, 
and spoke quite matrally, without ‘any dosign 
to howilder or attract her hearor, “With 
auch w talent as yours,” she went on, “ono ix 
independent of the little accidonts of scone 
and company. T quite understand now that 
it is the same thing to you whether you spens| 
your life hore or in Tandon, Life ia a per 
plexing affair," she added prosently. 

“Tt is what we make it,” said Brian. 

“Yeu, if wo are strong enongh ; Int nas! 
of us aren't. [ suppose you are right: ter 
is nothing better than to have a fow 
dutivs marked out for one and to do the 
Novortheless, onc seema to want somethin 
more to fill up the intervals, and wo can’t 0 
play tho organ. It’s a great misfortune t+. 
wonwen to be indepenstent, if they only kur 
it!” 

Sho had Leon advancing slowly towunt 
the door while sho was spoaking, andl they 
now stood in the little porch, yanl- 
away from them » broad fomate luck, sm: 

ting  camp-stool, stood ont in bobt 
rellat aguinet the red glow of the sky. 








cause Minx Joy to atriko her colours—h 
watercolours, For her, diffieultion dow 
exist; sho dovm't know what it ie to be 
troubled with misgivings. ‘To bo sur, ali 
in not idepondent, 00 she can't make a very 
great fool of herself. Women who are inde 
pendent generally do make fools of them- 
selva i one way or another, don't you think 
are 


“In the majority of cases I dare say they 
do,” torrerel Be moditatively, “ but there 
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are exceptions, and I should fancy that 
‘wero one of them,” mea 

“Tean't aco why you should fancy that 
T only came of age six months ugo ; F haven't, 
had tay tiberty long, aud if sou know all the 
queer things that [ have conte 
with it yon woull probably 
opinion Tho okt lawyer who manages my 

for mo gave mo somo oxcollont advice 
—I know it was excellent advice. ‘Look 
before you leap; never take any step with- 
out consulting thuse older and wiser than 
;, above all, don't be guided by your 
impulsca, &e. Tf one could make up one’s 
mind to follow a few mavins of that kind 
one would at least ho preserved from playin, 
the foul. Only it would bo wo ‘heatfuly ull 
I think T like the little Latin wenteneos at the 
beginning of the Vaulms better. “Ad to 
lovavi oentes meos,” “Dominus itnminatio 
mea,” * Lucerna podibur,” these would he the 
mottoes tn Tivo by, woulda’t they 1 Nobody 
ever dreanix of doing 80, though.” 

“Some veople do,” said Brinn. 

“Ob, L think not—at loast I nevor met 
anghody who did. Of course { know lota uf 
religions poople- my sintur-indaw, for in- 
xtanco—who boars a high charactor, But 
thon sho makes hor roligion fit in with her 
life; she doesn't square her lifo with bor 
religion. I abhor half meamures, and that ia 
partly why we had to give up living to 
yether,” 

“Did you live with her long 1" inquired 
Taian, 

“All my life, except when I was at achonl. 
‘That is, (lived with my brother, you under 
sland. Ilo being my noarest relation, thero 
was no help for it until I attained my ma. 
jority ; then I mule a formal declaration uf 
independence and wont forth on my own 
avcomt, with Mins Joy te look after me, 
Clementina says she can't think how it 
will ond, and Jom ound to say thot, for 
once, I’ find amywolf in agreement with 
(Clemontina.” 

Mi us Clemontina your rixter-in law 2” Brian 


muplatad doing 


ange your 











“ Yes,” aho answerel, glancing at him with 
a momentary surprise, which ho did not un- 
derstand at the time. Afterwards he heard 
from Gilbert, who was better acyusinted with 
London socioty than he wou, that Lady 
Clementina Huntley was a personage whom 


oly know at least by name, 
must be « disagressblo sort of 
woman,” he remarked. 
At this Mies Huntley burst ont ing, 
‘ani startled the ske , who gl over 
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her shontiler and nodded in a friendly way. 
“Come and Jouk at my donb,” ashe called 


out, 

‘They complied with this request; and 
when the work of art in question was handed 
to Brian for inspection he did not dare to lift 
his eyos from it, lest he should encounter 
those of Miss Huntley. Miss Joy, judging 
by her production, belonged to the 
stouist school. Her picture hed no 
ground at all; Kingecliff, in the middle dis- 
tance, Was ropronented by blotches of 
purple, with porpendicular strokes bere 
there, which a clever porson might have die- 
sovered to bo meant for chimncys; the 

wple-was gradually shaded off into blue, 
which in itx urn gavo place to a sea 
orange, in the midat of which was a blood 
red ball, ovidontly tho sun, ns xeen through 
the mists of evening. 
puzzled to know what ho ought to say to 
thia, “It’'s— ite a bold picco of colouring,” 
ho remarkeil feebly ot. lant. 

“You, ( think it ix,” ayreod Miss Joy 
with much complaconcy. “Not oxaggerated 
though, is it nowt Pooplo are apt to call 
insnree of mmnaota exaggerated, you 

ut really tho difficulty is to mako one’s 
onlours vivid cuough. Well, I'm glad to 
ecu that you are not laughing, ab any rate 
Boatrice ‘always Linghs at my sketches ; she 
enn’t help it, poor doar ; and I know she has 
ne away now hecanao rhe iv afraid of ex 
ploding oud hurting my feolings Ob, ant 
sho has picked up o frignd, Ineo. Dear ie! 
ian't it Sir Triun Sugrave 3” 

Brian looked up and saw that Misa Unnt- 
Ary had imleod withdrawn ty a distance of 
asta frouty yards, and was standing hy the 
rovdside, talking apparont animation to 
his father, who, mounted on tho grey cob, 
was listening to her with that air uf deferen- 
tial conriesy which be was accustomed to: 
agume in the presence of Indies, Heian 
strolled down and joined thom presently ; 
aul the old gentleman said- - 

“ Miss Huntly has been paying yon some 
protty complinienta ; i scoms that you aro 








nothing less thane genius, 1 wasn't aware 
of it, T confess; bat perhaps you will say 
that no man ® prophet in his own 
country.” 


His voieo had an inflection of irony which 
ho nover could keep ont of it when speaking 
to Lis eon upon that subject, Sir Brian’s 
garnest desira was to bo just in all his deal- 

and feive every man such credit ae 
‘be his due; but he would havo been 
to give hie heir crodit for qualities 


of him from it. The life of « 


Bhian was sorely: i 
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which ho feardii that that musical genius did 
not 

“Mr. Segrave is quite satisficd with his 
own. a} revoarken ‘Miss Huntley, either 
‘by a happy chance or hy thut instinct of hers 
which so offen led her to say whab wes 

to her bearers, “He tells me that 
ideal of existence isto spend all Hs ae 
ot Kingeclif, arvl that iy rowni 
common tas! wall fariah all he needs. to 
ask. Tcan't quite make up my mind whether 
he is right or wrong.” 

“My dear young Jady,” cried Sir Bian, 
“Tam delighted to hear that you find bien 
in euch @ sunsible frame of mind, and I do 
trast that you will not attempt to remove 


“Orimprovol,” said Brian, meaning to bo 

entery. 

“1 have improved the property,” returned 
his futher a little sharply. ‘Doubtleas you 
‘will be ablo to improve it still moro, Selli 
any part of it is, of course, not improving it, 
on 1 hopo you will nover be temptod to lo 
that.’ 

To this Trian mado no direct rejyinder. 
Ilo know whut hiv futher meant, but did not 
caro to make rash promiscs, Presently, how 
ever, ho obgerved, “Tho question is how 
much longer one will bo allowed to hold 
lund which is urgently required by a whole 
towndull of one’s neighbours. At tho ratc 
}nblie opinion is moving juat now, I should 
say that hy tho beyinning of tho noxt cen- 
tary landed proprietors will find their rights 
ure not worth much when they clash with 
the convenience of the sovereign: a Peoria, 

“In other words,” said Sir Brian, 
sovereign people will legalise spoliatiqy a» 
noon 1s it gets the upper hand, Tam 
to hear you sponk so coolly of the possible 
ruin of your country.” 

“The landlords woull he compensated, I 
suppose,” said Brian, “1 should | bo 
for the landlords; but at the samo time 
think there ia ing to bo urged on the 
other sida, It is admitted, you seo, that 
public convenience justifics the running of » 
railway through man’s park,” 

“T deg to say thet I differ from you 
utterly and ebsolutely,” cried his father; 
“ railways stand upon quite another footing.’ 
There is nothing—not one word—to be 
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urged in favour of robbery * Compensation! 
Do yon think that if a man picks my pocket 
he may offer mo half-a-crown for its contents 
and ery quits? With such ideas as that 
you would find yourself in congenial com- 
“pany in Nor ” 

“Or in the House of 


“« 


em. 
a in phonever ou poe act a Bees 
you in whonever 
"The view erecta es; and in former 
es, when there were no field-glasscs in 
ingécliff and nobody possessed telesco] 
except the fishermen, who had too 
manners to turn them inland, the garden 
used to be a pleasant place to sit in. Now 
times are changed, and there is an ond of all 


PeivNCY” hin it a del 
“T should think it a delightful house to 
live in, all tho same,” said Misa Huntley. 
“Toes it stand empty all the year round t 
“ We havo no occasion to uso it ourselvoa, 
and I have not cared to Ict the Yee en- 
lo added, 


swored Sir Brian 1 nd coldly. soe 
after a be aay you ma; 
pe al Bonded 
we must call Mr. Buswell and his frie 
it now—are anxious to pur- 
chase it. joy could have thoir way I 
delieve they would pull it down and build 


inoue anote of tele grotearae ellen pets he 


“Wretches!” exclaimed Miss Huntley. 
“*un of conmse they won't have thelr way. 
“They most assuredly will not 

live,” replied Sir Brian, ‘At my death the 
Manor House will go to my son here, who 
a0ems to antici ingoompulzorily ejected 
from it, Tony hope * thing short af 
compulsion will persuade bim to give up hia 
‘a property.” 4 
. Ttmeemed impossible to keep the old gen-| 


Prospective interest in tho Manor House had 

ye been # rather sore point with him, 

Place had belonged to hia wits, who 
er 


H 


juoathed it to him, with remaindor to 
eon, thinking that sha was con- 
ing her hnsbond’s wishes in 0 doing. 
had, indeed, consulted him verbally in 
tantter, but had failed to discover what 
In hie righ, punetilious 
‘lined to bring any pressure. 
‘bear upon ; but avorctly he had 
that Gilbert, who would bo so ill. 
provided for, ought to have the house, And 
now, to Sonn ait Beinn, remand obstin- 
ly silont when the possibility of its being 
ultimately sold waa montioned in ‘his pre- 
sence ! 

Poor Sir Brian was aware that ho had e 
hasty tempor, and that whon it got the 
bettor of him he was apt to say things which 
made him focl sorry and ashamed after he 
went to bod at night, Feoling that his 
tamper was on tho point of gotting the better 
of now, he somewhat hastily wishod the 
ladios good evening, lifted his hat, and rode 


away. 
‘When ho reached home he found Gilbert 
in the library, roading the peer, and could 
not rosiat saying to him, “'I'hut follow Brian 
purzles mo altogether, Ho waa rponlcing 
ty now in a way that, upon my word, 
wonld have ime anybody sct him down as 
a rank socialist.” 


Faee 


FER 








at. 
“Oh,” said Gilbert, “ho inn’t 9 socialigt 
That isn’t his lino at . 





“Pray, what is bis line? I shonld feel 
much indebted to youit you could tel! me.” 

“Well, I doult whether he carcs much 
about politice, one way or the other, If you 
asked him he would probably tell you he 
‘wus a Consorvative ; but he certainly hasn’t 
cunsorvativo instincta A Conacrvative, I 
take it, likes to keop what bo hua pot, and 
that is moro than poor, dear ok! Brian evor, 
could or over willdo. It used to be notoriuns! 
at Oxford that he would give the cont off his. 
‘back to any one who asked him for it,” 

“You speak az if you admired that kind 
of disposition,” snapped Sir Brian, “Ido 
not, Such s man as you describe is not, to 
my mind, a gonerons man ho iy simply & 
weak fool And much 2 man ie in uo way 
fitted to be tho owner of 5 that 
position he can never be rich, and he will ba 
constantly tempted to-—to—in short, to do 
things mg woul] make me tum in my 


grave.” 
Gilbort looked serious for a moment, and 





na 


thon amilei. “I hope it will be many years 
before Brian is uwurr of Beckton,” he an- 
awerest, 1 

“Oh, ye; that in tho right thing to nay, 
and Tin mare yout ravan it; but Tam a od 
man. It’4 a Uronsand pitica that you are 
not (he elder pon.” 

“Really, do you kuow, T don't think ao,” 
seid Gilbert; “Lamu much better qualified 
to abift for thywif than ho is, An infant 
could impose upon Trian; but I have a 
niolest conviction that it would take 2 
rather clover rogue to get the better of me." 

“Thats jes whut f say,” returned lik 
fathor. “However, thero’s no good in talke 
ing about it.” 

CHAP, VI—TRK PENALTY OF GOOD-NATORE. 


we Laat left, with tho two Tulies 
linn Juy wandered away to the lych-gate 
which gavo entrance to ‘tho churchyzrd, and, 
Tost over it, twcame absorbed in contem- 
plation of sjwce. Ana chaporon, Mise Joy 
Was moro accummuedating than diacreot. As 
soon ns who was uut of earshot Mies Huntley 
turnod to the young nian, with au odd, con- 
passionate sort of atuile, and said—- 

“Whon yon were a little boy, and road the 
Old Testament stories out of @ picture ible, 
which ued you to liho best, Jacob or 
Kean ¢” 

“Oh, Kaan, of course,” anawered Brian, 
“An far an that goes, E like hima bontatill, 
ahowld think ovory body did.” 

vo Porbaps ; but 1 wouldn't imitate hiu if 
T tere you. Why couldn't you nay a fow 
words to reassure your father when he wa» 
begging ao, entreating you not to sell your 


“Ba T can’t tell what tho future ix 
going to be, and onc has no huxiness to make 
frome which ono may not be able to keep. 

ly father must know that I shouldn't like 
to eat up tho property any more than hu 
we 


is cer gee Esau! He pigreg 
it at al ought to it 
Your brother Freob would have told him in 
& moment.” 

‘Brian shook his head. 

t “Not het Gilbert is twice as cautious as 
am.” 

“Exactly oo; and that is why he would 
tako vory good care to avoid rousing need- 
fees alarm. An Beckton is not entailed, 
Admiral Greonwood tells me.” 

Brian looked down for & wiBenent, ond 
then raised lis frank grey eyes to those of 
his mentor. 
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“} gan't soy what my father wants me to 
aay,” he anawered. “I would if I could, but 
't fool that it would Le honest under 
the circumstances. Tho best plan is to avoid 
the muhjoct altogether.” 
“ As if he would let you do that! Well, 
Yon ate foolish, bot I you oll the better 
for 


“Thon,” returned Bran quickly, “I am 
quite content to be a fe 

“Jt ought to croste a bonil of f apmpethy 
hetwoen nx, no doubt, As I was ing you, 
T am convinced that my dostiny is to 
fool of myself, only I doubt w T shall 
over do so with my oyes open. That is what 
constitutes my inferiority to you.” 

“Does it” asked Brian laughing, 

“Yur, I think a0. Good night, I like 
your church, and I shall form one of the con- 


erepation next Sunday.” 
ith that sho left him, and he set off 
homowurds in a stato of mind eo jubilant as 
amply to justify the character that had just 
heen given of him. There never lived 
more modest mun, but he thought Misa 
Hontley liked hinn—which was truc enough 
—and he had tho dawning of a hopo that he: 
Nein might deepen into a warmer feeling, 
which was perioctly ridiculous, Gilet 
could have told bim how ridiculows it was. 
Aitbert was versod in tho ways of the world, 
and know that Miss Huntloy had it in het 
wer to mako a really brilliant marriage. 
Vomen who that power very seldom 
fuil to take advantage of it ; an heiress who 
is also a beauty may think horself entitled to 
afew years of amusement, but in the end 
she is pretty sure to go the way of all 
i So Gilbort would bave said, and 
be would not have been wrong. 
, however, had two good reasona for 
the matter from « less cynical stand- 
point. In the first place, he had not. learnt 
secon weal vo bose quits prope 
it woul ve quit \- 
ously impossible to him to think meanly of 
Bentrico ‘Mantley. She was, indeed, already 
in his eyes what she never sfterwards (ex- 
cept for ons brief period of time) ceasod ¢~ 
‘be—the very type and embodiment of few 
nine perfection, the realisation of his dream 
the caly woman whom hs could ever love of* 
think of loving. Thut she had as yet done 
remarkably Bttle to earn such unqualifiod 
dovotion is nothing to the point, "There are 
People who ean be in love without heing in 
blind to, the defects of the beloved 
one ; but Brisn, for hia weal or his 
Bot one of those reasanable bainzs, 


was 
be 
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cause he considere) flirts a very objection- 
ablo and contemptible class of porsons, it 
folluwed, Ei the plainest principles of logic, 
that Mixes Huntley could not bes flirt. It wax 
this conviction thet causod him to be some- 
what unduly sanguine. He did not, it is true, 
flatter himeclf that he could without any 
difficulty gain the love of the most adorablo 
woman in the world, but ho thonght there 
was a chance of his doing a0, becanne she had 
share hie such marked Sess: Bo he 
spent the evening in a stuteof happy, amuiling 
tion, which amused hie brother, who 
what was the matter with him, ani 
Irritated his father, who did not ; and when 
he retired for the night the visions of his 
head upon his bed were of the moat extruva- 
gant ster. 

That when we are especially lighthearted 
adversity is in the air is 8 phenanionon which 
hss been go often observed 28 to have pass 
into Proverbial form m times be rents anti. 

nity, Brian, like other people, learnt 
the proverh from his Latin sar, but 
perhaps had hardly yet lived long enough to 
uccept it as awarnmg. He came down tu 
preakfust the next morning with a coun 
tenance free from care, and, having satis 
fied a healthy appetite, carried hia letters 
away to tho harness-room, whoro it was 
his habit to emoke o mututinal pipe. Even 
after he had oponed and vend the first of 
them, which was written in « clerkly 
hand, and purported to come from one 
Reuben Solomonson, he searoely undenstow] 
what it was all about, nor realised that he 
wes in somewhat sorions trouble. It ap 
peared, indoed, that ho owul Mr. Soloman- 
on £1,900, odd shillings, which, if true, wus 
startling enough, but be could not he 
thinking, that there must bo sume mista’ 
about it. So careless was he and jj ot 
about money matters that it required an 
effort of memory on hia part to recall the 
circumstances set forth in the letter. Ho 
Terembered, to be sure, that, when at Ox- 
ford, he had consented to back a bill to 
al & man named Tracy, with whom ho 
more or less frienly torms, 


had: beon. u) 
and, cow that he was put in mind of it, ho Brian, 


rexpembored also that upon two snbscquent 
ecasions comething had heen tai 
Srorigh tie Evrealicy ofp ing his bs 

lity of wigning his name 

pe hod bose nasarede and had 


of form, and he was certainly under the im- 
premion that the original ram had not been 
anything approaching £1,900. ‘ No doubt 
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thero was e mistake, and ‘Tracy woul put 
it all right. 

Mr, Solomonson, however, did not acem 
to think so. He wrote pulitely, almoxt affve- 
tionately ; ho commented in feoling terms on 
the behaviour of Mr, Tracy, and wes 
ovidently filled with at being compelled 
to make ademand which wight bo unwel 
come. But he must have hia moray, he anid, 
Hocauee ho coull not possibly afford to Joe 
it; or, rather, he must have a_ thousand 
pounds, With the remaining nine 
V1 to think that an 
arrangemont might be come to, and that bo 

elit (though wot without poraunal incon- 
ce) continne to bo Mr, Seurave's 
creditur for that amount a little longer 
of course at tho customary moderate rate of 
interest, 

When Brian had taken in the nteaning of 
all this, he Ivyan to be rather uneasy, but it 
‘was not until he had porusod his next letter 
that his eyes became fully opencl. This 
was from an old college chum, ated contained, 

othor things, the fulluwing highly 
dinquicting pioco of intelligence : 

“TY snysioue you havo heard that Trey has 

joan uiter muckor. Somoludy told me 
he had enliste!, but I dou't know 
whether that ia trae or not. Anyhaw, ho 
has disappeared from view, leaving no asxcta, 
and there i weeping aml gnaxhing of tooth 
















in Jowry, 

Brian knocked the ashes out of hia pipe, 
pusher! hin hat off lin forehead, and strolled * 
‘out into the stable yan], whero (Wilbert, and 
the coachman wero anxionsly oxumining the 
eurby hocks of ano of the carringo horsoa, 
Gilbert's stock of information wax varied and 
extensive, and his opinions, being grounded 
spon prineiplos of common Kum, wore 

ways worth having; but Brian, aftor Levi 
tating for a ponent Aocidod that he would 
not apply to his brother in his present per 
ploxity. Valuable though common sonse in, 
It does not mest all requirements, and the 
worst of thoxs who possoss Unt attribute in 
that they aro upt to be a little poremplory 
‘and contemptuous with those wito de not. 

jan, therefore, turned away without inter 
rupting the veterinary eonmilfation, and 
strode at a brisk pare across tho park to- 
wards Kingscliff. When he ched St, 
Michaol's Church he tuned sharply to the 
right, a further walk of s few minutes bring- 
ing him toa new houso of occlesiagtical 

ign, surrow hy a tidy little garden. 
The servant who appeared in answer to his 
ring ii him that the Vicar was at 


IM 


home, but could not say whether he was di-- 
engaged or not. 
“AN right,” said 
in the porch and producing His pe from his 
wocket; “if he iat ll wait til in Tell 
iin there's no harry.” A F 
woret, die thas not kept waiting Jong. 
fs Tua hiwlly elapaed when to 
ad him was thiown open, and the 
fiatre of aman of nomething ander middle 
height, dad ina black eassork and wenting 
a hirelta on his head, stepped quickly out 
intu the suntight, John Monekton wus at 
this time abuut 6ve or six-and thirty years 
af 





n. seating lhimeelf 












were doop lines on his forebuad an on cithor 
ride of his mouth; his cyos, to, were slightly 
sunken. Tho expression of his face, when 
in ropos, waa distinctly sad; no one conld 
fail to neo thut it was tho faco of one who 
had taken lifo hand, and had probably passed 
through some sharp weotal struggles. But 
the moment that ho hegan to speak the tines 
softousd wonderfully ; « ploasant light came 
into the eyes, and you poreeived at once 
that you wore in tho proxonce of a thoroughly: 
sincore and trustworthy follow - creature. 
Follow-oreatures of that stainp are lois com 
niwon than woare, aa rule, willing to admit: 
bt we have to almit then rarity whon we 
are brought inte contact with one of ther, 
and it was nu douht to this that Jol 
Monckton onod the singular ascendancy 
which he exercised over all classen of 
parishionors. ‘The female division of thom 
wad an immense wdiuiration for bis outer 
us woll an for his inner man; but it must 
Ivo said that thia wax no fault of his, and 
oe all manifestations of Lbrgthey with 
moh scant encout t+ that they were 
now, for tho most’ part, Taducod to the 
language of the eyes. For the rost, be was 
strongly ball ad m fine eonsitatcn, Bred 
sparingly, and very acldoth had s day's itl. 
eas, 


“Ab, Brian,” he aaid, “you're just the 
tun T want, Simpson hae sant up to tell 
we thet ho has caught one of hiv bad colds, 
and docan’t think there is « chanes of bis 
iwing able ta take the organ om Sunday. 
Can you help me out t" 

“OF course F can,” answered Brian; “I 
should like it of all thi And I tay, 
Monckton, may we have 's Te Deum 
and Benedictus in F 1” 

_" Yes, if you like; only’ si here to 
givo np a morning to practisi ern. Wit 
the choir, you know.” ewe 








ue, but Jooked more. His short, black ' quarter of an hour to spare.” 
beard had a good deal of grey in it; there 
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“] shall be delighted, Then in the even- 
ing L should like to have Turle’s Magnificat 
and Nune Dimittis in D. 1 suppose 1 can’t 
chyose the hymna, can 14” 

“Within certain limits you ean, Til give 
you a fow to select frum.” 

“Thanks. 1 wish I could persuade yun to 
dop Gregorians, Moncktan.” 

parka smiled and shox his hes i 

“Well, you may say what you " 
they're not mag, amd I don't, care’ who 
»woors that they ure. TH undertake to 


rovs to you —Hut perbay Sogpare busy 1” 
me Not —_ that wa “havo about a 


“Ob, by the way, that reminds me,” ssid 
Urian (for ho had really forgotten it) “that 
1 came here to ask yonr advice, It seems 
to mo that I have got into a most awleward 
fix,’ 

“Come in, thon,” answered the other, 
“and \ct us bear about it.” 

Ho lod the way into his study, a smell 
rom Hberally furnished with books, but 
with very little olso, and, seating himself at 
his writing-tahlo, took the etter which the 
young man silently hold ont to him, 

His face grow grave ashe real. “Hullo, 
Irian t” he exclaimed, “ this is a tnd job, T 
needn't ask whether you havo £1,900 at 
uur banker's.” 

Brian felt in his waintcont pocket and pro 
duced five sovereigns and some silver, 1 
think I've got about ton pounds more in my 
dexk,” ho said, “and thon there's fifty more 
that I lent to » fellow who said he would pay 
mo beck last month, IIc hasn't done it 
though. That's all i've got to finish the 


wr Whe is this Tey? Is he in any de- 
gree an honest man? And has he relations 
who would bo likely to hold themselves 

tw , to tell you the truth, 1 

uch ahpnt him; but I'm pretty 
sore that be bas no near relations, He has 
‘bean his owadathor over since ho was a boy, 
and I believe hte had a good Dit of money to 
start with. Bat he hus been going down 
{hse hill nt nn on of pace lately, an now 
hear that he has bolted.” 

“Brian, my dear boy,” said Monckton, 
“I don’t want to scold, but you hal no busi- 
nome wstener fo teok eel 5 ert 
see that you were practically making your 
father back it 1” 

“TI didn't see it at tho time,” answored 
Brisa mefully. “Of course that’s not much 
of as excuse; only, you know, one does sof 





for his debts 1” 
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expect a man to let one into trouble aiter! 
one has been solemnly assured that ono is 
running no risk.” 

Monckton drummed with bia fingers upon 
the table motitatively and made no reply. 
Liesently hie askel, “What aro you going to 
tly about itt” } 

“T wish Iknow! That money-lender seems | 
civilly inclinod. I snpyxeo yon wonkin', 
nivise mo to try and renew—or whatever 
they all it?” 

“No; I certainly shouldn't alvise that. 
‘The only result would bo that a short time 
lence you would bo called upon to pay three 
or four thousand pounds, instend of two. I 
an i have to make o clean 
breast of it'to your father.” 

“Yd rather do anything in the world 
almost than that!” exclaimed Brian quickly. 

“But there is nothing clase in tho world to 
be done, He will be very angry, and he 
will say some harsh things; but that yon 
must bear, This will be a great provocation 
to him—TI know I should feel it so myuelf in 
hia place—and I suppose it will be rather a 
sorious loss too.” 

“That's just it!” Brisn, “I 
Qon’t the least mint his abusing me; he hes 
‘lone that often onough before now, and T 
know vory well that ho doeau't moan half of 
what he says. But I hate tho idea of his being 
done out of two thourand pounds, old 
fellow! It’s all he can do to 
ends meet as it is, and he won't put down 
useless servants and horses, His one notion 
of economy is to deny himself. I wish I could 
taise the money somehow! I wish I could 
earn it! It’s rathor tlisgraceful for a man 
to bo without monus of making his living, 
don’t you think so t” 

Well, hardly in your euse, because Sir 
Brian wouldn't let you ontor any profossion, 
and T daro aay, as he grows you may 
bo of uno to him st home. As for Tain- 
ing or earning this sum, of course is oub 
of the auestion. Your father will have to 
pit that iso punishment to you-and 

know it is—you must remember that you 
deserve some poset a pee re 
quire such a very great moral courage 
to refirey to bank bill, does it 1” 
ttl never do such a thing azain in my 
life ; I can frromiso you that much,” 
Brian peniteutly. “I don’t think if was 
want of moral courage that made me do it 
this time either. I supposed it would be all 


right.” 
“Thon you must suffer for your folly,” 
returned Monckton, miling and rising from 


¢ both woak 
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hiachair, “My time is up now, and J haven't 
given you much comfort, I'm afraid.” 

“I can't sy that you have,” Brian oon- 
tewod; “but jou have told me wit to do, 
and that wae aH that I came here to ask. 
Good-bye, Monehton, and thanks for your 
advice. TH tnen np for the choir practice on 
Satuntay: 

After he was gone Monckton «stood for a 
moment, stroking his chin with his right 
band, while he rested hia olbow npon the 
palm of his left Poor hey {” ho mused ; 
“TT should have liked to lond him the monoy, 
and J believe C wight have managed it; but 
it would have been a mistake. Ie had to 
Journ his Iesson sooner or lator, and ho will 
get a sharp one now, I suspoot. It’s furta- 
nate that he is so awoot-tempered.” 


CHAPEL, SIR BRIAN PRONOUNCES JUDGMENT, 


Brran’s cars tinglod a little os ho walked 
away from tho Vicarage, He har an immenso 
reapect for John Monckton ; ho was extremely 
sensitive to any censure that might fall w 
_ from a quarter hens conaure 
fell upon an: and in thonot very severe 
rebuke ‘which had been a:ldressod to hina thore 
had boon one thing which he had not liked. 
Monckton had aceusod him of moral cow- 
ardice. Now hie «itt not conecive himself to 
be wanting in connige of any kind, nor in 
trath had he hacked ‘Tracy's bill from ony 
disincliuation to ray No, lut ont of 
shecr heedle-nness and misplaced faith in 
another man’s word. That might bo, and in 
fact had been proved to be, foolish ; lut it 
was not cowardieo, In truth, Briun, thongh 
sineorely regretting his folly, iampmted ratio. 
Jess blame to himself in thin mutter than 
' he onght to have done. Howover, 
it did not tako him long to pardon John 
Monckton, while, as for the tretiendona wig- 

fing which he would doubtless seavive from 
Fis ather, ho had no difficulty ut all about 
ing that in wivunes, Ilis feclings 

‘were entirely different from those which nine 
young mon out of ten would have exporieuosd 
in his place, Nine young mon ont of ton 
are aware thet resulta count for « seat deal 
mors then motives in this world, and that 
the hainousnose of owing two thousnnd pounds 
is Littl, if vt all, extenuated by the cireutn- 
















answered stance that emeboly elso has spent the 


‘What distressed Brian wos, as hoe 


id, ra! that misfortune had come 
tivo hit iii isa that he had boen the 
cause thereof. 


‘That his father would abuse him like a 
pickpocket was a matter of course: hia father 


money. 
hod 
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always did ubuse somebody when mixfortunce 
happoned, and was sorry for it immediately 
atterwanis, Pusr, choleric Sir Brian would 
fly ont at hia coachtun, his butler, or his 
gimekeepr; would use language to thom 
which, preceding frum any other master, 
would have bienzht about 3 prompt nsiyna- 
tion on the part of the sgrieved sor vant ; aud 
then, a few‘honra later, ho wonld sovk them 
out, with a penitent, hang dog countenance, 
and say, “1 beg your pardon, So and <0, I 
forgot myself ji now, I onght never te 
havo spoken as E did.” ‘To which these 
worthy folks would reply, “Oh, never mind, 
Sir Brian! don't you worrit youself ale 
that.” “ Not but whut yon richly deservod 
yun know,” Sir Brian wonld often rejo 
he chanced to remember what had made hin 
would blow 






















At was with thes casy toleration that Brian 
was in the hubit of accepting the oll gentle- 
ronu’a tirades. JJo understomd the hasty 
temporamont which wax so unlike hiv own, 
he lovod his futher (who in truth was a 
lovable man), atl, av ing to that divsaailatity 
of temperament, his affvetion was in many 
ways mora patornal than Glial. Brian the 
younger was always mahing allowunces - 4 
thing which Brian tho cher had wuver done 
in all his life. 

‘Thus our young fitend went his way, with 
far too tittle of the Prodigal’s spirit upou 
‘him, and yave his mind to the consideration 
of how £2,000 might be most casily raisod. 
Boing ringularly dovoid of infor bear 
ing epon nich subject, ho soon, allowed hi 
thoughts to drift away to Turle’s Magaifiast 
inD, and thence, hy 4 natnral transition, to 
the pleasing fuct that Miss Huntley meant te 
‘ve in church on Sanday. Would aho come 
in tho morning of in the evening? he won. 





dered. Probsbly in the morning, because of | 


late dinner, which was e pity, the oveniny, 
amusie being always the more beautiful. How 
over, he would do hie bost, aud perhaps, it 
sho was very mnch pleased with the frst 
services, she might return for the second. 
‘Then porhaps—— Hero Brian's reflections 
Docume leas preciso, but a beatifio vision of 
walking homo with Misc Huntley in the 
moonlight prosentud itealE tohis : 

On ruaching homo he found that Sir Brian 
wos away on magintarial duty, and would nut 
be back before dinnortima, while Gilbert, 
who bad gout off with hin Gl to shoot the 
pastel a ucighbour, waa not likely to 
Feturn home so lex aa the daylight laxted, 
Brinn was not ilbpleased with & repriove 
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which compelled him to postpone his avowal 
to the hour which might be eonsidered tho 
most favourable of the twenty-four for making 
it His father, like many another good man, 
was commonly in a xenial mood ufter dinner, 
and if there was 9 momeut ot which it coulll 
Le tulorable to Lim tu hear that his gon aur] 
heir had connnitted an act of egregious folly, 
it would probably be when he draws 
his chair ronnd tu the Gresido and was sipping 
his second glave of claret. 

However, when tho dinner hour arrived, it 
appeared tht the fates wero not as tious 
thit day as could Inve heen wished, Si: 
Brian had sat upon the bench for a consider- 
able uumber of years; yot he had never been 
quite allo on these occasions to divest him- 
solf of the impression that he was presiding at 
a conrt-martial. The consequence was 
he sometimes excerled his powers and had 
to he ret right; whence wn; tess was 
tuo apt to ensue, It is probable that somo 
such contrelemps lund occurred in the course of 
the afternoon, for Sir Brian had retarnod 
home in what Gilbert caltod a“ gunpows 
temper.” He had not been seated at tal 
for five minutes betore he had managed to 
fall foul of everybily within reach, aa well 
as of sundry others, who, happily for thom 
selves, were out of reach, began by 
stuting, withont giving grounds for the asxer- 
tion, that Admiral Greenwood was a wooden: 
headed, opinionated off jgnoramu, who knew 
just about us much of the lawa of his country 
as ho did of the ordinary courtesies uf 
soci ond when Gilvert, with somothing 
Teas than his accnstomed tact, took up the 
cudgela on behalf of the offeiding admaal, 
‘he was incontineutly commanded to hold bia 


the butler caught it “Porter,” 
called out Sir Brian furionsly, “how many 
times am Ito speak to yon about your bouts’? 
Creaking I can put up with—I am obliged 
to put up with it, because I know that no 
earthly consideration woull induce yon to 
spare me that snpoyance—but I cannot, and 
Twill not tolerate boots which literally yell. 
Go and take them off this minute,” 

After this the footman was ordered to leave. 
the room for dropping « fork; and whon tho 
cook hed been informed by mossage that abe 
would disgrace 2 pot-house it seemed 
as thoagh justice had beon dealt out impar. 
tially to everyhody except Brion, who 
bowed his hoad before the storm and was 
cating his dinner in silence. However, his tarn 
waa coming, and perhaps the old gentleman 
may have had an intuition of that. oon alter 








MAJOR AND MINOR. uz 


the dessort had boen put upon the table Gil- awful eslmness. “For how much, may I 

bert mado a grimace at his brother, shrugzed sak?” 

his shoulders slightly, and slipped awsy. Sir “L can't tell you; I have forgotten what 

Brian, who waz moving towards the fire at it was originally. Dut it’s closo upon two 

the moment, did not at first notice the ab- thousand pounds now.” 

sonco of his second son, but when he did he | “Have you the moncy-lender’s letter?” 

made a grievanes of it, inquired Sir Brien, “The chances are tlint 
“Gilbert is not very coremonious, I must you have been swindled.” 

say,” he romarked. “In my young days it~ Drian prodneed the letter att handed it 

used not to he considered good manners to} to his futher, who read it through delibe 

march away from the dinner-table without a; rately. 

word of apology, but T euppose it would he’ ‘And where,” wked tho latter prosently, 

too much to expect civility from the prosent “do you snppove that 1am going to find 

generation, Pray don't lut me detain you if two thowsand pounds t” 

‘you want to go aud play the piauo or tho “1 don't know, I’m snty,” repliod Brian. 

handy gurdy or anything of that kind.” “Yon don’t know! I can wolt believe 
“{ don’t want to ply ‘anything just now,” that; aud you wight wld with equal truth 

answered Brian good-humouredly, “and I’m that you don't care. What if I decline to 

gid Gilbert has gon, bocausc I havo some- vatisfy this oxtortionsto domand? What 

thing to tell you, Something unpleasant, wonld happen, do you think, in thut case? 

Tm worry to say.” Oh, don’t Houble yourself to anawer: you 
“Qh, that's of course,” grumbled ise e know, and you don't care, Now, be 








gentleman ; isn’t often that you have | so good as tu listen to mo for a few minutes. 
pleasant things to tell mo. Well, go on;| When 1 succeeded to this property I fownl 
you have let one of the horses down, I sup | it heavily cruharrassod. With somo difficully. 

Just like you.” aud hy exercising tho greatest caro, 1 have 

“I wish that wore all; though I don’t now vory nearly freot it, and if I wero to 
think it would have heen particularly like ' dio to morrow my auccesior would be able — 
me to do it. No; I have done much worse ;| just ablo—to live in » stylo bucuming hit 
T’ve got into a horrid monoy difficulty.” position. He would havo to look aftur the 

“Thon you had hetter get out of it the! ponnds, though, and not duipiso oven the 
‘best way you ean. I havon’t a spare shilling, | shillings. Aa I have never seun nny rennon 
and I am tired of paying your hill You} to expert that my successor would bo as 
are not a child avy longor; you know whut! economical as I have been, it hus heen my 

have to spend, and you must make it | wish to Isy hy a trifle overy year, 90 that lie 
to ‘Whon I was your age I receivol 2 might find himeelf with w cortuin sun of 
emallor allowance, and had to pay my moss ready money in hand to start with, Yor 
out of it.” probably bo much anarod if I tht 

“J know I have Woon extravagant,” Brian ' you how small have heen the anual umonnts 
acknowlodged ; “hut I moan to turn over a thut I have contrived to devote to this find: 
new leaf now and spond nothing on oxtres, two thousand pounds, I muy say, will inke 
In fact, I was yoing to ask you to give mea o very large holo in it, And now I havo tc: 
hundred » year loas in future.” ask myself—not for tho first time —whother 

“Give you a hundred » year less!” ro you are one to whom TI can safely ontrunt 
peated his father incredulously, “May I tho kesping up of our cetate aud our 
inquire why 1” namo.” 

“Because I am afraid you will have to Brien was somewhat improssod by this 
pay down a rather large sum forme. Iam harangue, which waa not ut all in the atyle 
very sorry about it; but it hasn’t been alto. that he had anticipated ; but lio did not un 
ibe: my fault. When I was at Oxford I derstand that his futhor was thrutoving t 

a DU foe mina whe bas cincy comme. errhp Mt ied 
togrief ang disappeared, nowthemoney- “, ly excuse,” said he, “ix that it 
jealer writes to me to demand ,, siorer secured to ine to think that Tracy 
by Sir Brian’s features Hitherto would baie ate ue lureh. inde, i 
16 had been onl; ing at by way don't think now thet he meant to do such 4 
of Seeks initaon’ forks hing” 


of getting rid irritation ; r cate & 

was ly angry now, and this “'Upun my honour,” exclaimed Sir Brian, 
i “your exeuse seems to mo to be your con- 
“You have backed « bill,” aid be with demnation. Ef you were s spendthrift, as 





MB 


young fellows often are, there would be a 
chance of your sowing your wild cata; but 
you area great deal worse than that; you 
are hopelessly incayulle and indifferent. 
You will always be at the mercy of @ awin- 
dler ; you will always be in difficulties, and 
you will always think that it doesn't much 
imatier. believe you think thut the Joss of 
this two tonsand pounda duea’t much 
inatter to me,” 








Brian sighed. 
"No; U don't think that, I know it will 
sony you lriibly, aud E wish with all my 


Heart that it didn’t.” Ho wlded, after a 
pause: “I wonder whother you would allow 
me to make a suggostion.” 

“Make your suggestion by all means,” 
answored his fathor, with a short laugh, “it 
ts ate to bo nensiblo and pructical.” 

“Well, really L think #0,” said the young 
ran, L won't he what you like, perhaps; 
but f believe it, ia sensible and’ practical, 
Why sluuld you not make this moucy by 
letting Huawell have a few vers of lund to 
{nil villas upon # Would the tow of those 
low neros apo thy sy mmotry of the property: 
many dogreet Would it came you the 
anallent porsoual inconvenience? I under 

tand your objecting (9 sacrilice the Manor 
Alonso 5 hut rently , 

“Bie dhian literully bounded off his 
chair, 
‘hat will do, air (” he thundered; “that 
will do. [1 in very ovident now wi 
happen if you sepped into my shoes sfter 
any death, “My wialos woukl bo cast to the 
winds, all the toil and sacrifice of aay Life 
would be drown away.” 

Ho stuppod short and soemed to have 
somo diilivulty in gotting tid of an obatrne- 
tiun in his throwt. Then he resumed spoak- 
ing with forced deliboration, but with » 
slight «quiver in hin soiee, 

“You have been guod enongh to tet me 
ane your intentions ; E shall he equally cane 
std with you, 
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“When it is too late,” said he, “you will 
Porlape be sorry for having defied mo.” 

“ My dear father, 1 am not defying you” 

“Not defying me!” shouted ‘Sir Brian, 
working himsol id up into s passion.“ How 
ean you have the face to say that! You 
disregard my most solemn injunctions ; you 
tell mo in 0 many words that you are only 
waiting fur my death to cut the whole place 
up into building lota, and then you ainert 
that you are not defying me! “Upon my 
word, I stand astounded at your impu- 
dence!” 


before Brian could make sny reply to this 
somewhat ratod accusation, ‘the door 
opened and Cilbert entered. Sir Brian in 
stantly burst out into an impetuous expluna 


tion. 

Gilbert, yon will consider yourself hence- 
forth as my heir. I can trust you to curry 
on the work that T have hegun ; 1 can't trast. 
your brother. Ho las made @ proposition 
to me which—which 1 shall find it didigult 
to pardon ; although hiy conduct has broaght 
its own punishment with it, Tomorzow 
‘shall alter my will” 

And, without waiting for a rejoinder from 
cither of the youug mon, Sir Brian ‘hastily, 
left the room, 

“ My dear follow,” oxclaimed Gilbert oom- 
passionately, “what hava you boon doing?” 

Brian brivily relatod the tury uf Traoy's 
misadventures, and of his own participation 





yhat would therci 


in. 
“The governor has run away with on 
utterly absurd notion,” ho added in conclu- 
sion. “T only put it to him whether it would 
not be worth while to part with a small strijs 
uf land, and he instantly assumod that | 
wantod to soll the whole property. He lus 
a mania upon that subject, you know.” 

Gilbert shook his head. 

“People who have manias ought to be 
humoured,” he remarked. ‘Tin afisil you 
havo made a very great mistake, old man 


You will never inherit this Heaven knows I have novor dreamt of cut 


property.” Loonsider that yon have forfoited | ting you ont ; bat if the thing is to bu, you 


vonr claim toit, and F shal! put your brother 
m your place. “his ix not & mere personal 
siestion botween you and me, 1 hold my- 
self veaponaihly to those who hare he- 
tute as well ax to thow who will follow after 
tne, aud 1 have not the right to leave Beckton 
in nnworthy haw”, 

“Rechtun is yourn, sir, to do what you 
like with,” answcred Brian quietly. 

‘This cool neyuioseenco did not half plesse 
the old man, who perceived that his son did 
uot take him seriously, 









aay fe sure, at any rate, that I shan't Iet 
you starve.” 

Briah looked a little enrpri-ed. 

“Qh, thanks,” he answered, “hut 1 don't 
think there is much fear, governor 
threatens all manner of dire things “ion 
ho’s in a rage; but he doesn’t act ha-tily. 
Tosnorrow nioiing he will eo the utt r in- 
Justice of what he calls his iutentious.” 

Tt must be papecserrhgped Brian bee mee 
exasperating to sensible, matter-of-fact ful 
Gilbert was not sure that the injustice of 
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ttm him 1 the place of an mept ekder 
Froth’ would be so v413 slang, nor did te 
yuute Hike the cay thot fishon in whi h bry 
poate gency bid hou ichnow 
Jealec ' 

Weil,’ sul be, tame will slow Pen 
my own part, L shill be simezcly sorry if 
futher sticks to hy word 

“Tam sure of thit, tephed Bum with 
a nodand a amt = “bsctybody says yor 


ng 


ought 10 have bun the cdot brother, and m 
ont sanse E buleva cvaybody am rght , 
thouzh I faney you would buve been tithe 
thown away ag a county sgune Howes 
you ate not the elder biothcr, and you cnt 
ix mule so by the etroke of a pun ‘Ik 
~overnor will “seo that when he come tu 
thimk things over Are you going to plan. 
into lw books now, ot shull wo have a ame 
ot lilb ude ¢ 


WALKs IN OLD PARIS. 


Ts ALGESLUS CARE 


SEeOND 


WPHIL Ruc de braqne fevds to an macit wd 
puttwesyuc gateway which as the only 





MW tld Chew 


temanim, rommuit ¢t the Hotel de CTisson, 
Duult hy the famous Ccustible foad aul 
Compaen anus vb Da,ueschn m 1571 
Ta the svtcnth continy sboccaprd with the 
H tely Roche Guyon and J wal, a set quad 
rungul a spue, huaaded hy the Hotel de 
Rohan, the Ruc de Quatre Rue Chiume and 
hae de Puadhe. The Ducs de Gure «ume 
the jmometors of these hotels in 1550, wd 
Liauow de Loraine the Due de Guse 
murdered by 4 Protestant fanatic near Or 


) Soubict, 


1urh 


Kans gadhd them down and built tho Vagt, 
Notl de Gru on thor sits ‘Thus farming 
monsion Ixcame the cradle of the 

tient hone the ordi was ossned Sow 
Mossuic of St Butholumes Tt wan alao 
from onc of the windows of thus palasg 
thet Ham de Gmse— le Biuitee faded 
the lundsome Comte de ft Mosgtin, wlica 
he divovacd m the dhimbar of his wate 
Cuthaune de Cleves and when he cin id te 
Pe wsiamited atow days ilar on the haw 
St Honore as Ie was loan, the Teac 
Hither Hama LD sent te amplae ie Puc 
de Cue fo std a reselntion, unl howe de 
aac moda which wi prodwtin ot 
mtinteam, dtu which the poopleas bso 
cutinth “Vive Guise sive cl that 
11 noth than tol thon. htt necdiul to uy 


Cost acz, MENICMS Cost {Op Tan 
pu Visekue ‘Ths tumuph wit 
steat for a wtycct In the words ct Vel 
fue 

foe te oka mln 
Vena “hits pa et 
Pay ae Oey 
sar ete ett aut 


ml hohata aheb thes, ef oe E Miar 
taunt hy vc am welch woud tyr tb Hy 


Hove been owece dub when he w1 mL 
aiulby tho kn ode tho 

Jn 1700 the etd eee ut choad 
it nam han, heat ly Mola dl 
Soulim quederaulad bapa ys 


Sunt Simon for t that time he wer the 
favomaty of the mement vith Toms AT 
The hing made her buybard pines fava 
which be sppeaate bat ats prove valte 


whan ke upwerd cong atulitions with, 
‘Hele come vient puma tum 4 
Mak 


nen dom pas iccsort de complinicat 
hoacia: devotul humacf to the 


10 


ent Mshinend of he hot) oo] built a rand 
court af hon sur nue ws. by arcades an 
the fimoot ahor ob dhs court stil 
Ct with neu of whieh the ys 
emis ela toby an allegone al Rowe of 
Viet oy fram a tor uel Ravn Da lero, 
Meonet Prine ! Sout cen kcd the 
hotel fun by the amqanticenes of Ins 
ff Ma weed pid samake dam cxeeyt 
tor ty pops oud his mosfintumes ot 

cl tab ty dienes te gesdwad ot 





Souda wy whole he pati 
hon Gechfal fact wha ace om 
te Tam orp ob St Baus 
rH rbd Subeet aa occupa lly 
pul aches To rectum ats benutaful 
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chapel punted }y Nie 1 dd Abmnte, and 
the ,Wlers im which the Due de Gune we 
wilkmg and wn Tite, up a the postble 
doath of Heme HD when re sad Tekin, 
atthe frees cen th wale de rear de 
tenpouts ave plus Paumesdin al ont Tb 
lone de daiomerun dyna Onn ecstasy 
the centlaman to whom he spoke lind the 
Amc ta imwer forays ce ferme neta 
pao to cctut Lona de gon pays 

We pest {pel Dy the site of the Temp 
with aty tush, issoctatinns, for nothmg is 
loft to mith the pars an nt Lous AVE cxcept 
i woaping willow winch the one sunnver of 
the anil) the Duduse d Angualéme— 
Planted when she came, uter the Restoration, 
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tu resist the orcnc of her horrops, and wemay 
crow mto the Rac Vieille da Tanple Thi 
1s full of autere-tng old hous ho 47 5 
the Hot d Hollind, which takes ite name 
trom hi ang been the sesidence of the ambas 
vlor of Hollind undua Lous XVI It wis 
tut m the sentcuth century by Phone 
Cotta, and at one ame was the readin 
A Lawmacham its wrt 3s yory neh im 
culpture, and at the Tuck of the ontrana 
petal woe pret achaf by Remandin of 
Tanah ind Remms sucklad by the wolf, 
cadiownd by the sheph it Lanstulus Lhe 
rooms woe alone with Ise thas and 
puntin.s by Saaz, Pocrson Vanut Dory, 
at Conner 

Mu jekway at No ST leeds ante the 
sourtyad of the stats Plus Cudmal 
Fegin rn 1722 upon pat of the atte pre 
Anmely accapie ky tlie Hotel de Suuliw 
The court of this palice and ats surruandmss 
we oniiguficent of thar hand, and ware 
demons the rosulenre of the handsone 
aid br solatc Cat lana de Robin who, utterly 
Tq d ty the mtraguc of a worm culling 
her MH Coates Lamotte ¥ dors vas aicstad 
frethe affine du cola mL ampanone | 
nthe Baste Bt wastustual dtullowed by in 
aceguuttal) which veudaed: Marne Antoun tte 
uupopulic with the das amd i stent pate 
othe urstocey 1 stles cass an capo 
ae ocf comet scan lads and ovtias yee 
Gedy aayanems to her with the peopl 
Ma he! oo was dor ne Imprimer 
Net 

At ue commer ct the huc dos Fran 
Taniacors sa patmesqne vil buat olt 
houve with m osthingn, touralle, orn. 
muted with usdics und pannactes Tt take 
ty name of Hota) Barbette fiom Terence 
Tarkett, Mista of the Mant, and conten 
td tucut of Phahppe le Bu, who built a 
hous here in 129s At that tame the houx 
stood im Inge gardune which ounpiod the 
whol spuc between the Cultures Saunt 
Cuhame du Pemph, wd St Gers us, and 
whih had belonged to the canons of Sami 
Opportane Three more of thaw vst garden 
Spue then called Couriiles carted im this 
neighbourhood, then of the Temple St 
Martin, and Boucclars It wy rcor led that 





when ¢ oficnded the per ple 2u 1306 
ae ae the value of the chinage tet 
venged ses by tearing up the tree 


in the Courtille Barhette, as well as by sack 
ing the hotel of the mumste: Afternard= 
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1408, it was 


sht by the witked Queen 
1S ye ae 


Te, wife of Charles VL, 





‘otal im the Rue des Pranes Boargeous, 


and hecamo her favonrite residence, known 
ax “Ie petit sejour de la reine.” 
Ih 1831 the Hitel Barbotte was inhabited 
yy the old Comto de Brezé, deseribod by 
hotor Hugo : 


AMurqud tana ne bons ose 96, 
[Borgne, checut lee una, velo, cht ot biden,” 
suid that his beautiful wifo, Diane 
do Saint Vallior, wos Traning against ‘one of 
the windows of the hotel, whon she attracted, 
the uttention of Franeis 1, riding through the 
strect boneath, and first received from that 
king a passing ‘adoration which laid the foun 
dation of her fortunos as queen of heauty 
under his successor, Henri IL After the death 
uf Diane in 1666, her daughters, the Duchessos 
Aumale and Bourlon, sukl the Hotel Bar 
bette, which was pulled clown, exeept the 
fragment which we still sce, and which has 
lately hoen restored. 

is in fall of 


and i 





Rue des France 
fne old houses, with stately Renaimance 
doorways, of which we give a specinen taken 
from No. 38 

, The house known as tho Hotel de Jeanne 
WAlbret in of the time of Louis XV. At 


the of the Rue Pat the is 
the et de Campo, = ae 


d 8 wagsifice 
igented “agher Bee Uy al 


1a1 


finished by Charles de Valois, Due d’Angou- 
Wéme, a natural son of Charles IX, In 1684 
it was bought by the Prosident de Lamoig- 
non, who gave it hia name. The first library 
of the town of Paris was installed here in 
1763. ‘Two wings pf noble proportions 
flank tho principal building, dooorated with 
Corinthian pilustera, Here, in allusion to 
Diane do France (ag, in othor laiklings, to 
Diane de Poitier) are shields with . 
heatla—the horns held by 1s; doge’ keels 
crescents, dc. In the Cort wing inn beau- 
tiful halcony, and, at the corner of the struct, 
an overhanging square tourolle. 
‘The Ruc Pavée once contained the Hotels 
de la Ho de Gaucher, de Chatillon, 
Herbouville, and de Savvisi. Here also, in 
the centre of an old aristocratic quarter, 
stood the hétel of tho Duc dela Fores, which 
afterwards becamo the terrible prisun of La 
Force, 1t wax intonded for thore in u state 
of mspici is five vouita, 
capable of holding twolve hundied captives, 
During tho Greut Revolution, thon in- 
cluded numbers of the inmates of tho 
neighbouring hotels. Tho Byes way only 
destroyed in 1861, Of ull tho tragedioa von. 
nectol with it, that which made moat ine 
preasion was the death of the Princoaw do 
bull, the moet faithful of tho frianth of 
Maiie Antoinette, who, having mude good 
hor oscapo at ihe timo of tho flight of the 
royal family te Vincennes, insisted upon 








132 
returning 
taistress, Tho 
tried ied by a sf. institnted tril 
[ovale the dregs of Paris. 
jadame de lamballe'® was 
thom, surrounded hy men whose 
hands, clothes, and weapons were covi 
with blood, and heanl tho cries of the unfor- 
tunates whe wery boing murdered in 
stroot, who fuintod away. After she od 
Teatored hy the care of maid, who had 
followed her, the so-called judges ‘demanded 
if who was cagnisant of the plota of the tenth 
of August. 
wore any plots,” sho replied. “Swoar liberty, 
fatred ‘of the king, tho «mean, and 
royalty.” “T can oasily swear tho two first,” 
sho anrwored. ' [cannot swour tho last ; it 
is not in my 
heart,” “‘Nwear, 
‘or you are lost!” 
whisporud one 
cof the assintante. 
The Princens 
aid not anawer, 
liftol her hand, 
covered — hor 
face, and made 
a atep towanle 
tho entrance, 
Tho formula, 
© Madame ix ut 
liherty,” which 
meant, — certain 
doath, war pro 
nounced; (wo 
men seized her 
by the arme 
and dragged her 
forward. Sho 
had searvely yasred tho threshold before 
she received a blow from a aubre at the 
back of her head. ‘Tho monatens who held 
her then triel to forve her to walk in the 
Wood and aver the corpses of others, to 
tho spot marked out or her own fate, 
Uut, happily, her bodily: powors again failed, 
aul ato sank uncomcoun Nhe was. im. 
nuctintaly despatched hy blows from. pikes, 
her clothes wore torn off, and her body 
wax axpoced for more than two hours to 
tho horrible insults of the poopie. Then 
Ji honct, eae: toe" aik and ‘her: hed ext “1 
off, an unhay Ireeser Was com 
to eurl pear der ite canis 
Sealy dad wl hear, p od by fen and 
drums, were catriod af the end of pikes, 
fires to the Abbaye, to_be exhibited to the 
intimate friend of the Princess, Madame do 


an 


wore 


“T do not even know if there sidered 
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to share the misfortunes of her Beauvean, then to the Temple to be shown 
prisoners in La Force i te 
com- 


‘When 
before 
faces, 
rored ‘ dent, 


bo am of the Rue des Francs 
Bourgeois and the Rue de formerly 
apes Culture S. Catherine, the famous 
Ident eT Carnavulet, built 1544, for the Presi- 
Ligneris, from designs of Pierre 
for: | Lesoot, De De alan cold in 1578 
ie do ts ta Banme, dame do Carnava- 
left her name to it, It was 
atta by ‘Ducenseet and was finished 
jby Fou in the seventeenth cen- 
tary, though he refured to alter what ho con- 
an architectural masterpiece. The 
main building in flanked by two pavilions. 
‘The lions, which adorn its fagsdo, are from 
the hand of Jean Goujon, as woll as the 
|tympanums und the winged figure on the 
keystono of the 
gateway. In tho 
court, s the Jnl 
ing 
entratice ‘ts de- 
corated hy 
wtutuod of the 
Four — Seasons 
from the school 
of Jean Uoujon; 
tho contrat 
group of Fano 
and her ames. 
sengers is by 
the great artiat 
himself, The 
wings, tuo to 
Maneart, are 
onriched by 
mythological 
Ddas-relicgs, 

‘Tho eelobrity 
of the hotol is due to ite having beon tho reai- 
donee of the famons Marquise de Sevigné from 
1677 to 1698. Under Madame de Sovigné and 
her daughter, Madame de lrignan, the society 
of the Hotel Carnsvalet became typical of 
all that was most refined and intellectual in 
France. It was hence, too, that many of the 
famous letters were written hy the toring 

{ mothor to the absent ‘angliten mingled wi 


Fans 


compininta that sho conld net lt her nnooen 


pied room—“¢e logis qui m’a fait tant songer 
A vous; ce logis 
que tout le monde admire; ot 
‘veut lover.” Internally, 

' much altered in its 

sciscabes Medias 49 

US| ely on ae Carua' 
do | of the Cirea 


tout le monde vient voir, 


y ee 





ARISTOCRACY OF THE FUTURE, 


Bu Bnpeblished Zectere* 
‘Bx rau rams CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MAY aay at starting, honestly and car- 

nestly, that to lecture here is a 
pleasure to me; and that I have for 
ward to it for « fall year, ever since I was 
firet honoured by an invitation hither, And 
for this reason ; that I take for granted that 


ou here are picked men ; picked for powers 
Bf body and mind. I Valieve those two 


ly go together. Health, and 
ability of body make usually health, strength, 
and ability of brain; and if I were told to 


pick out the cleverest men in any crowd, I 
rhould pick out at once not the tallest, but 
the and best-mado men in it, and 
fof 2 Tate may have sini «Sew is: 
es; 1 may have out a weakly genius 
or two; and I may have taken in a hugo 
fool or two. But on the whole, thore ere 
the men whoee wita I will warrant to do tho 
‘best work,” 

At all events, I take for granted that you 
are an sudience to whom I inay speak freely 
and hopefully ; Wecause, whether you know 
touch or little, and whatever your opinions 
may be, are likely to be neither ail); 
nor stupid; and th foro the only peo 
with wi one cannot got on: with tho 
atupid people, who ia abe understand, 
wit who do not wish to 

Y peo} 


Now you may ask why I, a parson, choose 
to lectare on Natural Science. I may sey, 
bic pete bee sviiety and sling 

i as it is my duty 
to make men better and wiser whenever abd 
however I can do s0. 

But if any of you answer—So then he is 
lootaring oa Natural Science on false pre- 
tences: he is going to give us s sermon in 
disguise—you may sct your minds at reat. 
An the first place, I never preach sermons 


about Nature and Science. I have faith matters, 


enough in God's to believe that 

srl Srotdh ech Pot acct about these 

sath ty Gay Teta on» porn, end 

‘Dext it ig luty ue 

slo  « man wie knows Aan sof 
to 4 

piven every one who is 


really means: not merely art-practice, like 
© Given ab the Railway Weekes, Covws, July tt, 1971. 


drawing ; nor stady, mathematical, classical, 
or of modern languages ; nor buuk-learning 
of any kind. They ure good, but they are 
instruction, not oducation, By education, 
moan tho educating, that is the bringing ont, 
of the whole of o man’s manhood, of all his 
focultios and capabilities, all that ia or can 
bo in him ; helping a man, in short, to huteh 
his own charactor and intellect, instoad of 
leaving it, as too many do, in the ogg, or at 
least running about unfledged with ie shell 
on its head to his dying day. Now I do not 
doubt that, working here, you gt may ele- 
monts of o education. I should say 
that you ought to get some of the best, The 
steady hard work of brain, and the intense 
attention to which some of you uro com: 
pelled, ought to give you somothing of 
Tans ae a 
and without theso » mun is not » man, but 
ouly a picce of man’s flesh. What saya the 
erb$ “Every man in this world must 
he sither hammer or auvil ;” and if ho haa 
not the qualities which I just mentionod, ho 
will be nothing but anvil for thoso who have 
them, and who are the hammors to thum) 


and away on him through life, and make the ir 


all the kicks and sone the 


iat E unger 
I think alao, that some of you 
an 95 Ket ey cael mre olicaton = 
lossion ivo you. You maj 
hel iy to think—not to mach about ft 
that you cannot do; but tod exclusively 
about it—to think of nothing vlse, Now, 
my dear friend Mr. Carlylo's rulo is—“Do 
the duty which lies nearest j" and 
good it is, a8 I know well. Tho duty 
which lios nearest you, is to master railway 
foes a own, Leal nt man 
cannot i] ing ono thing, however 
aecomary ted profitable. Ho ast have 
amusement, relaxation. All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy: aod what is 
more, all work and po play wil 
Jack a dead boy, and 
known over-study kill ahgrs hind Scota- 


fact of him, while he gots monkoy’s al- 


men-—often, poor fellows, lit on insuffi- 
sient food—who are, for persevering hird 
work, and for noble and self-restraining am- 


1% 


bition, the fincst fellows, somo of them, whom 
T havo ever met. 

‘Well: all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. But that ia no reason why a fair 
ehare ot wok and 2 fair share of play should 
make Jack a bluckguord. it dues a0 
now und then, we sli know. What Jack 
wants is, after his fair ahare of work, play 
which shall make him « wiser man, not a mors 
fovlish ; » better man, and not a worse, He 
wants play which shall educato him out of 
work huurs; that is, briug out in him, plea 
suntly of course and easily, more than hie 
mora work brings out. And I gay that ho 
can fiud thut in studying Natural Sciences. 

Some of you perhaps may wonder why I 
won you, of all mon, the pursuit 
Science. For are you not too 
absorbed in une branch of it already? Havo 

au not too much Natura) Seionco already t 
Woukt it not bedre beter ts here talked 
to you on postry, philosophy, politics t 

ty all mouns tearn about thom ; refrosh 
and muse your minds, and oxpand and 
rofine your minds also, in every way you 
oan: but atid let mo plead a little to-night 
for my pot subject of Netural Science ; for 
natural history, commonly or the 
atudy of animals; for botany, for geology, 
for satronomy, for chemintry, for meteorology 
—the wiones of thy woather; for all studic, 
iu a word, which bear upon 
wi us worl in which we live. 1 eay 
this wondrous world ; and T want you to 
atudy Natural Science just becanse you will 
‘bo tomptod to forget that it is a wondrous 
world. Wo aro all tompied continually to 
take « sidil, mechanical view of tho would 
and of life, and forget (hat there is any 
thing in it beautiful, or wonderful, or en 
nobling ; to say, Let me alone to earn m: 
money and spond it, for that is the whole 
duty of man, We aro all tempted to ¢o 
through life like Peter Boll in Wordsworth'’s 
‘each man boating his donkey and soll 
ing his pots, whilo— 
“glare the resto 
‘Sat wos noting soe.” 
Aud when we are really hard-worked, day 
after day, whether in body or in mind, wo 
ara tempted to make our very amusements 
unintallectunl and sordid, I do not approve, 





‘the facts of this intends 
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he fonnd it so, poor lad. I know, as another 
case, that the heads of a great firm wished to 
give their men amvsoment in the winter 
evenings, and ee distinguished seicntitic 
men to come snd give thom scientific even- 
ing Jectures, such as rich folk would have 
gladly paid a high price to hear. Now these 
‘men, as their pasinces required, wero picked 
men’; men of intellect above ‘the average , 
and yot, to their employer’ astonishment, 
they did not caro for And the 
reagon why camo out. Their minds were 
80 overstrained by continual attention, and 
continual confinement at their dull work, 
that they did not want any more wisdom, 
Poor lads, They preferred 4 little wholesome 
folly instead ; and confessed privately that a 
comic entertainment, or Chriaty's Minatrols, 
or anything, in short, which would give them. 
a good laugh, suited their stomachs much 
botter; and perhaps they were right, aa fai 

wont. But still we shall all a 
man’s brains end heart would be a ood deal 
wasted if the workshop alt day and Chriaty’s 
Minstrola in the evening were all ho had to 
care for or think of. 

But that is the direction—to be what I 
call sordid—in which wo all are tempted in 
these hard-working, go-ahead days, in which, 
fiom tho excess of competition, 4 man must 
work terribly hard, unnaturally bard, if he 
to mucceetl at all, ily Tifo ix euch 
a bard schoolroom that out of school-hourm 
‘we want to play just liko childron; and whon 
some Wise man comes and tells us, with o 
solemn face, that life is not all beer ant 
akittles, some aro tempted 1o anawer with a 
sigh—So much the worse for life, What « 
fine thing it would be if lifo were all beer 
and skittlos ; provided, of cours, wo always 
won at tho skittles, and the other man paid 
for the beor.” 

Now what is wanted for such hard-workert 
men is a pursuit for their leisure hours which 
will at oneo interest and anmso them by 
turning their minds entirely away from theit 
work, and eo refreshing them ; and will alec 

their minds in 2 wholesome tone 
whether for work or play ; which will expand 
their intellects and hearts, und prevent their 
contracted, and brooding gals over 

selfish gain and selfish 7 which will 
faculties Which lie in 
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last ; to discover how much there ia to be stones in the wall and the ballast on the line 
Known, and how little of it we know; and to look at, and to get geological lessons out 
so to guin the true wisdom which springs of, not to mention the weeds; and 
from modesty. ? Thave a pocket magnifier, the monses, the 
-And such’ pursnit I have found—and ‘lichens, and the very weather-stains on the 
ou will find—in the study of Natural stone? And failing them, haa nob ® man 
ience. E have a right to speak on this the blue sky to look at, and the clonda, and 
head with the weight of long experience, the lightt Is not the great vault of heaven 
for Natural Science hes beon to me, for more overhead there, common to all, presenting 
than forty yeara, at once 9 anf d and a! problem on problem of acienca all day long, 
delight. And I tell you it will be to you, if which neither » Fitzroy nor a Tyadall has 
you take it up, a safeguard and a delight solved; which the simplest working man 
likewise ; @ safeguard from many « tempta- may holp to solve if ho will turn his mind to 
tion, and from many a suporstition also, ro- it? Thus everywhor you will find somo- 
igions, political, and social; and a delight thing worth knowing, something which ean 
which will continually incresse as you die be ‘eae, something which you do not 
cover daily shout your vory feat now wonders know ; as huntrods have found already, aa 
and new boautics. You will care littl for I doubt not some hero havo found. 
the shows which mnn can oxhibit, while you I havo known working men in cities 
havo the whole universe, from the grass bo- who havo kept thoir minds and hearts and 
neath your foet to the etarsabove your head, holics healthy for yoars by escaping into 
to look at, without, being charged dno penny. the country for un hour or two whot the 
for the show. You will care little for min- could, to collect objects of natural history, sf 
strela, Chriety or other, when you havo have known thoso who, unable to huy a good 
Jearnod in the song of the birds, ay, in the microscope, have made one pisce by pices for 
vory whisper of the breeze, to hear delicate themaclves, and turned it to good account 
fodies and harmonies. You will caro little upon tho commonest and minutest objocts 
for artificial beauty, while you can find in round thom. And if any of you say, “I 
the moes on any bough, in the ooze of any have no timo ;"I answer, *Havo yuu not 
stagnant pool, ay, in tho watorbutt in tho your Sunday? That day, at loast, is {roe to 
ard, forms more fantastic and more moxt of you, by tho lawa of God and man. 
exquisite than man’s clumey hand can draw. And while I, ax @ minister of God, dosirc 
You will be like blind mon who havo sud- that you should on that day worship God, 
denly reccived sight; like Thomas tho each according to his creod, Toki my as a 
Rhymer in tho old Scotch legend, who fell minister of God—If that day bo God's day, 
asleep in this plain workday world, and what fitter occupation for it, over and above 
woke in fairy! worhip, than to study, on it, the worke of 
‘You may think such words oxaggeratod 3 Godt 
I know that theyare not. Afriend of mino, Let mo in on you the moral effoct 
an ex-scrgeantmajor in the line, is now « of the study of Natural Science. It has beon 
good working botanist. Ho had been, beforo a passion with me for years past to interost 
‘ho took up botany, on foreign stations, where in it young men of all ranke, and wherever 
he might have seen a great deal, but did I have succeeded, thoro young mon have 
not; and he always talks of those days with soemed to me to become happivr and better 
regret, as “the times boforo I found my mon. I have now at Choxtor a cluss* of 
eyes,” Now I want all of you, like the gow! some sovonty or eighty young fellows mostly 
sergeant, to find your cyos, Boliove an oll! employed in business, with whom, and for 
naturalist, that in finding them you will find whom, it is u pleasure to work; and I have 
& great deal beside. You neod nover bo socn how tho study, last ycar of botany, this 
alone, for you have the whole universe for year of geology, is calling out in them not 
ething merely acutences of observation, and sounil- 
1o interest, something oa. Folka say to ness of reasoning, ee, _ they tee a 
me, “ How dull going e long railway j 3 general desiro for knowlodge, a genial inte- 
lot dul? waltieg of» sation” ft anawer, Sexe fo the every-day objects around them, 
nx My doar fri it is yon that are dull, which must _ them more steele 
not station. On the journey you may must om from many temptations, 
i bats eo nal Hesse bene them wholesomely occupied. 
‘way cutting pass— in . Bodety, 
whale line "At the station are there not the qa ieee apr mot erences ety. 


“g 
2 


es 


mine. And really I think we have thet 
kind of freedom in these islands as perfect as 
likely to turn out good working any men are like to have it on this earth. 
botanists, This year I am dome what I can ae wis Icom plnin of is, that she men 
wo nd them in geology,* by explaining have got the froelom, three out four 
to them simple ovey-day things “such as them will not use it, “What?” some one 
the soil in the fioldsa, the pebbles in thy will answer. “Do you suj that I will 
stroct, the stimes in tho wall, the coal on the not say what I choose; and that I dare not 
fire, tho limp iu the mortar, the sl.t 3 on | speak my own mind toany man” Doubtless. 
the roof ; anc I was surprised myself to fin } But aro you sure first, that, you think what 
how much there was to be said even about you cshouse, or only what someone elso 
them, and into what deop and grand specn- choosos for yon? Are you sure that you 
lations we were led by them; and yet Ihave make up your own mind before you speak, 
tld them nothing which you, if you like, or lot some ono clse make it up for yout 
may not find out for yoursolves, with the Your speech may be free enough, my good 
help of a fow cheap but good books, and by | friend ; and. Heaven forbid that it al be 
the use of your own syes and your own anything else: bnt are your thoughts free 
common-sense, "Aftor all a8 my friend Pro likewixe? Aro you sure that, though you 
fossor Huxley well says, eciontific thought in may hate bigotry in others, you aro Tot 
only common-sense woll rogulated. Do yon somuwhat of a bigot yourself? That youdo 
usc’ your oyon and your common-seusy | not look at only one side of a question, and 
earnestly, pationtly, accurately ; and yon to» that the one which pleasos you? That you 
ean become sciontific mon, ‘lo not take up yur opiniona at second-hand, 
But moro: lot mo urgo you to rtuly from some work, or sot of books, or some 
Natnral Scionos on grounds which may be nowspaper, which after all only reflect your 
to mm new and unoxpected—on wocial, 1 own foclinga, your own opinions} You 
had almost nai on political, grounds. should ask yoursclycs that. question seriously 
‘Wo all know, and” 1 trust wo all love, thr and often—“ Are my thonghts really froo t” 
namos of Freedom, Equality, and Brother- No ono values moro highly thon I do the 
hood. Wo fool, I trust, that thoxo word, wlvantago of a freo press. But you must 








aro too beautiful not to reprosent (rue and 
jist idoaa ; and that thoroforo they will come 
triw, and be fulfllod, somowhen, some- 
whore, somohow: it may be in @ sbapo 
vory different from that which you, or I, 
or any man oxpecta: Lut atif! thoy will bo 
fulfilled. 

Tint if they are to eome true, it is we, tho 
individual wen, who mnet help them to como 
tue for the wholo world by practixing them 
ourselves, when and whoro we can. And 1 
toll you—that in becoming scientific men, 
in findying aciones und acguiring the scien- 
tiflo habit of mind, you will find yoursolves 
onjoying ® froedom, an equality, » brother- 
he stich a you will not find claowhere 
just now, 

Frecdom : what do wo want freedom for 1 
For this, at Joast: that wo may be cach and 
all able to think what we chooss; and say 
‘what we choose also, provided we do not say 
it rudely or violently, 20 as to provoke a 
breach of ee That lest wos Mr. 
Buekle's definition of freedom of spesch. 
‘Thal was the only limit to it which he wonkd 
allow ; and I think that that is Mr. John 
Stuart Mill's limit also. At all evants, it is 


remomber always that a newspaper editor, 
however honest or ablo, is no more infallible 
than the Popo; that ho may, just as you 
may, only seo one vide of a question, wi 
any question is suro to have two sides, or 
pothaps thee or four. And if you anly' see 
the side which suits you, day after day, 
month after month, you must needa bocome 
bigoted to it; your thoughts must needs run 
in ono grvove. ‘They cannot (as Mr, Matthew 
Amold would say) “play ly round” a 
question, and Jock. it all over, boldly, pa- 
tently, rationally, charitably. 

Now I tell you that if you, or 1, or any 
man, want to lot our thoughts play freely 
round questions, aud so escape from the ten- 

to become bigoted and narrow-minded, 

ich thore is in ore, human being, then 
we must acquire something of thet inductive 
habit of mind which the study of Natural 
Science gives, et mt ol best 3 the art of 
inowing what yoo aes ; art of comparing, 
of perceiving true likenesses and tye differ- 
onees, and so of classifying and arranging 
what you see; the art of connectis facts 
fogs $ your oa wind im chains cae 
effect, and that accurately, patiently, 
without prejudice, vanity, or temper 


+e se ~: calmly, 
Mactan OPH” * Bolte Remayn and Lectares.” | _ that’ in what is wanted for true freedom of 
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wind. Then I know no study s0 able to 
give that inductive habit of mind ss the 
ssady of Netarel Basence: - 
ity, too: whatever it 
fib be just or possible, this, aloe is 
just, and I hoy 
every child, of every rank, should have an 
ss chance of education ; an equal chance 
developing all that ia in him or her 
nature ; an equal chance of acquiring a fair 
Imowlodge of those facta of the universe 
which specially concern him, and of having 
his reason trained to judge of them. Lot 


evory boy, every girl, have an equally sound 
oiucation. Let bogin alike, soy LE They 
‘will bo handicapped heavily enough as they 


go on in life, without our handicapping them 
in their first race, Whatever atablo they 
come out of, whatever promise they show, 
Jet them all train alike, and start fair; and 
let the best colt win, 
‘Well: but there is a branch of education 
in which, even now, the poor man can com- 
foirly against the rich; and that is 
S earn epee Hateol capes is a = 
ject WI & man cannot have by paying for 
feathern He must teach it himaolf’ by 
patient observation, by patient common acnse. 
if the poor man 16 not the rich man’s 
equal in thoee qualities, it mast bo his own 
fonlt, not his va Many shops have I 
teen about the world, in which fools could 
buy articles more or loss holpful to them ; 
bat never saw I yet an observati 
nor & common-sense shop either. And if 
any man says, “We must buy books ;”1 
answer, a poor man now can obtain better 
scientific books than a duke or prince could 
sixty years ago, sim 4 because then the 
booke did not exist. Iwas a boy I 
would have given much, or rather my father 
would have given much for mo, if I could 
hold of books as are to be 


You not get them by 


which has worked so well in other matters ? 
Can you not form Ives into a Natural 


possible—That every man, who 





is" 
if you want to mix with men, and men 
eminently worth mixing with, on the aimple 
ground that “a man’s a man for a’ thot ;” 


or he ie want to become the acquaintances, 


if you prove worthy, the friends of men 
be glad to tei all they know, 
and eyually glad to learn from you anything 
you can teach them, asking no quostions 
about fave, first—Is ho ,an honcat 
student of Naturo for hor own sake t—and 
noxt—Is he « man who will uol quarrel, or 
otherwiso behave in an unbrotherly fashion 
to his follow-studente? If you want a ground 
of brotherhood with men, not morcly in 
these islands, but in America, on the Conti- 
nont—in a word, all ovor the world, auch as 
rank, wealth, fashion, or other artificial ar- 
te of the world cannot give and 
cannot take away ; if you want to foel your- 
self 8 good as any man in theory, because 
you are as good as any man in practico, ox- 
eopt those who are better than you in the 
same ling which is to any and every 
man; if you wish to have the inspiring and 
oonodling fooling of boing » brother in 
great froumasonry which owns no differonco 
of rank, of creod, or of nationulity—the only 
fi , tho only International Loagno 
whieh is Jil ly 0 mankind (as we all 
hopo thoy will be somo day) one :—then bo- 
como men of science. Join tho freemasonry 
in which Hugh Miller, tho poor Cromarty 
stonomasos, in which Michael Faraday, tho 
poor bookbinder’s boy, becamo the compe- 
uions and friends of tho noblost ond most 
Joarned on earth, looked up to by them not 
a8 equals mercly, but as teachors and guides, 
because philowaphere and dincoyorora, 
Do you wish to he grost? Then be groat 
with a true groatnos, which is knowi 
facts of Natare, and boing uble to use 
‘Do you wish to be strong? Then be strong 
with a true strength, which is knowing the 


facta of Nature, and being able to use them. 
; Do ou with te bo rss Chnn bo wie with 


a true wisdom, which is knowing tho facte of 
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the arrangements of society and legislation; so only will you ix theories and 
by Conatftations aud Acts of Feira 3 Movements, draw «chills whieh Natarewill 
hy putting sucicty into some sort of free- honour,” to use Mr. Carlyle’s famous fe, 
dom-mill, and grinding it all down, and hecause they are according to her unchanging 
regenerating it su. And that something laws; aud not have them returned an your 
can bo done by improved arrangements, hands, ss too many theorists’ are, with “nu 
womething can Le dono by Acts of Parlia- effects” written across their backs. 
mont, I hold still, us ovory rational man Take my advice for yourselves, and for 
mut hold. . your childron after you; for, believe me, I 
Bat as I grow older, I to sco that, um showing you the way to true and useful, 
if things were to ho pot right, the froedom- and therefore to just and deserved power. 
mill would do very httle towards getting Iam showing you the wayto become members 
thom right, howover well and cunningly it of what I trast will bo—what I am certain 
was mado, I begen to ece that whut sort of ought to ho—the aristocracy of tho future. 
flour came out at one end of the mill, do- I aay it doliborately, as a studont of society 
vended muinly on what sort of grain hod and uf history, Power will pass more and 
Coen put in at tho othor: I began toseo that moro, if all goes healthily well, into the 
the problem was to get good grain; and then hands of ecwntific men; into the hands of 
yond flour woul bo turned out, oven by a those who have made duo uso of that great 
vory eluinay, old-fashioned sort of mill. And heirloom which tho philosophers of the 
what do I moun by gowl grain? Good mon; seventoenth coniury loft for the use of future 
honost mon, accnrato mon, thoughtful men, generations, and especially of tho Teutonic 
pationt men, self-rostraining men, fair men, race. 
modest men; men who are aware of their| For the rest, evonts ecom but too ikely 
own vast ignorance compared with the vast to ropoat thomsclves again and again all 
amount thut thore is to be learned in such ao | over the world, in the same hopeless circle, 
universe us this; mon who aro accustomed } Aristooracies of moro birth decay and die, 
to look at both sidus of « question, and ! and give place to aristocracies of mere wealth; 
instead of making up their minds in haste, jad agnin to aristocracies of mere genina, 
like bigots and fattics, wuit, like wise men, which aro really oristocracies of the noisiest 
for moro facta, and more thought about the of scribblers and spouters, such as France ia 
facta; in one word, men who have acquired writhing under at this moment, And when 
jet the habit of mind which the atudy of those last havo blown off their steam, with 
latural Bcionco can develop, and must have; mighty rosr, but without moving the engine 
for without it thero is no use studying Na- aangie yard, then thoy are but too likely to 
tural Scionco ; and the man who bas not got give place to tho worst of all nristocracies, 
that et of mind, if ho a we commis eat of mere Peer which meana 
acicuco, will morely become « qu: a ized brato force and military despotism. 
charlatan, only it to yet his “bread, as a And after thut, what can come, ar anarchy 
apirit-roppor or an inventor of infallible und docay, and social death 1 
Ne, What clee t—unless there be left in the 
And whon I saw that, 1 said to myself~I nation, in the socioty, as the sult of the land, 
will try to train myself, hy Natural Scienco, to keep it all from rotting, a sufficient numbor 
to this traly rational, und therefore truly uf wise men to form s true working sristo- 
able and useful, habit of mind; and more, 1 cracy, an aristocracy of sound and rational 
will—fui it is my duty as an Englishman— scioncet If they Le strong enough (und they 
try to tusin overy Englishman over whom are growing stronger day <4 day over the 
Dean influence in the eame sciontific civilised world) on them will the future of 
habit of mind, that I may, if pommble, make that world mainly depend. They will rule, 
him @ rational and an able man. and they will nct—cautiously, we may hope, 
Thorefore, knowing that most of you— and modestly and charitably, because in 
probably all of you, a8 you ought and must ing true knowlodge they will have 
if ape Lacoargtonn _ of voce! anid keel oe aie own ignorance sod the vase: 
itieal queations, fore, Isey, I entreat ness, the complexity, the mystery of Nature. 
Joa to cultivato the scientific opis by which But is be He a i 
ame you ean jaidgn justly of those questions. able to act; because they have taken the 
Task you to learn how to “conquer nature trouble to 
by obeying her,” as tho great Lord Bacon Nature. They will rule; i 
said two hundred and fifty years ago. For they are true to themselves, will be 
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health and wealth, of prudence and of peace. So runa my dream. I ask you to-night to 
For they alone will be able to wield for the help towards making that dream « fact, by 
benefit of man the brute forces of Nature; becoming (as many of you as feel the justica 
‘because they alone will have stooped to con- of my )} honest and earnest etudents of 
quer her by obeying her. | Natural Scionee, 
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SUORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR FEDRUART. 
Br THE BISHOP OF RITON, 


that dawn must coms after dark. We do 
not think that toil is to last for ever, “sorrow 
may enduro for o night,” but wa look for 
?IYHE cradle at Bethlehom links the celes- “joy in the morning,” Wo oxpect that con- 

tial with carth, and brings heaven here. flict slull emerge iu victory. If then in our 
‘The asconsion of Chriat aocme to link uawith «laily toil, the sonso of reat is an assistance , 
the hereafter: and yet it has often struck if what enables 1s to enduro sorrow is the 
mo that the thoughts of men scom to linger senso of consolation, and if the one thing 
with greater fondness around , that nervos us to conflict is the hopo of vio. 
than around Olivet. But the cyclo is in- tory, then, when wo transfer such a line of 
complete without the Ascension | for if in thought to our Master's lifo, we ace how fit 
the ation wo witnesn the descending it was that Ile should enter into Ilia Glory ; 
love of God to earth, in the Ascension wo | for His was a lifo of toil, of sorrow, and of 
behold tho restoration of that love to hoaven; : conflict—and if toil is to evontuato in rost, 
if in Bethlehem wo seo that heaven can ; and sorrow to end in joy, and conflict to ho 
stoop to earth, in tho Ascension wo learn | crowned with victory, surely no life so do- 


1—~HEAVEN I8 LOVE. 
Read Bt Loke moe 13—27. 


that earth can climb to heaven ; if, on the 
one sido, we are the condescension of God 
to man, on the other wo have the great pros- 
that man can reach up to heaven. 
fore we notice how Christ himself 
claima a fitness in His Ascension. 
‘Those to whom He spake, found His words 
strange. Why was it, they asked, that this 
blow fallen on their cause? why wes it 
that He, whom they regardod as thoir King 
and Messiah, had boon put to death by the 
hand of man With esdness they mado 
their way to Emmaus, little thinking that 
close beside them was the Ono who should 


make all things plains who should show 
them that triumph must come suf- 
fering, and that the hinge of the world’s hia- 


tory is to be found in suffering love. it 
not He, whe one to be the Re eat 
i ing in this os in everything 
mS ing in Safferingt Should not He, 
who was King in Power, pre-eminent in mar- 
vels—He, who would be King also in tri- 
umph over the Legs in coming 
‘be Kang in this i no suffering 
Should be like to His eaferingt And farther, 
if it was ft that the Chriet should suffer, it was 
fit also that he should retarn to His Glory. 
‘Wo may notice that there is » fitness sa 
Christ ‘There is another 
‘Stnees which we can speak of later. We foel 


sorved its rest, no sorrow 90 won its titlo to 
joy, or no conflict so morited its victory t 
And remember. He faced this lifo of toit 
and conflict in tho consciousness of all that 
lay before Him; and as turn over the 
rocorda of Lia life, and see tho toil Ho 
crowded into thoso three short you 
soe it is toil, “as ceaseless,” as Ee Himnclf 
said, ‘as Lis Father's,” “My Fathor worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” From city to city, 
from sick-bed to sick-bod, from place of 
mninistry to place of ministry. The record 
of His lifo is, “Ze went about doing good.” 
If toil is to ond in reat, surcly as His life 
draws to eventido rost is fitting. Thoro is a 
time when the midday is pansed, and tho 
prolonged afternoon is Iapwid uway, and 
oven-tide is come, and though the day has 
been nover #0 long, wo fool it is filting 
that it shonld ring at last to oven 
tong. So after the hours of mid-day heat 
and hours of twil, it was indoed 
fitting that i uld enter into His 
Glory, when Glory meant Lost But nob 
for tail only ; it was fitting also for enfforing, 
eis eaay for men to toll, if they hava not to 
carry a heart of suffering with them, whon 
their Isbour is pasa hope, and every 
ing brings j but it is other- 
‘rie when sorrow ruccoeds anxiety, and thn 
night's reat is broken in upon by grief; and 


10 


how much the moro if that sorrow be the 
sorrow which eares for the nocds of 
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should 


home! If it is Sting that 
end in 


crown conflict, that sorrow 


shoud 


earnest 
others, Behold! was any sorrow like unto | joy, and that rest should be the consumms. 
Vin sorrow, Whore Face was marred more! tion of toil, mrely it is fitting that love 


than any man's? and that because He hore | shoul! 


the hearts of inex ou Hin Heart ; because He 
carried theis grief und wax made acquainted 
with their suriuws; we feel that life 10 
mathe by? surrow was entitled to the 
glotious joy to be found when nv more 
Frew abcakl apring from the misappre 
hensiong of men, or the contradiction of 
tinners againet Himeelf$ It ia fit alo that 
Ni 











the life of should end in trivmph. 
He who wit in the conflict in always 
crown ‘When reloased from toi} and rate 
after th 


Jong rtruin of the campaign, the 
general returns to the centre of hi 
heart, to the warm welcome w 
his arme, we do not grudyo hi 
Dutt lot it be that harder conflict which never 
nema a victory, which from the Weyinning 
to the end always seems a defeat, then is it 
not far more fitting that conflict should 
emerge in vielory? Ax we watch Him in 
Ilis Tnat bitter hour of conflict, when the 
workd says He is defeated, is it not fitting 
that He, whom His enemies deemed was con 
signed to earth, should he raised up by the 
power of God, aml ascond in glory and. tri 
umph Ts it not fitting that while the 
earth throw Tir forth, the hoayens shoukt 
he ready to weleome Him, and that triumph 
dhoukt “be the rewlt of suffering and con 
flict ¥ 

Aud may T uot add the other fitness too 
often forgotten, perhaps because tho tendency 
in to turn our attention to the human‘rather 
than to tho divine sido of the Master's clus. 
racter, hecaune, hy o atrango miintake, we 
Jouk to the Auman nature of Christ for Nis 
tendornes, and to the duine for His strevgtht 
This in wrong ; man's tendernces, in its must 
ogni 1 fores and strength, in but the 
sefloction of the tendernem, of God. The 
Diving love ta stronger becunse it ia divine 
than any human love can be ; ro thst another 
reason why Christ should return to God is 
because Tle camo from God. Ho seemed to 
say, “Onco I put the brightness of the Father's 
home behind Me, and stepped into the dark. 
nesa and chilliness of 3, but now I pass 
from the gloom and chill and go back to the 
Father. 1f ye loved Me, yo would catch 
sorething of tho joy thet is even now stir- 
ring. my heart, even sithonge the darkest 
valloy is not passed, because I anid I go unto 
tho Father.” Is there to be no etaying on 
the Son's part to jo beck to the Father's 

















back to love, the Son return to 
the Father, and Christ enter His glory. 


Il—LOVE 15 WRAVEN. 
‘Head Rt, Lake sauv. 13-27; Bev tn $0, 21. 

Wo can never gunder tho life of Christ 
from the life of man. His words and deeds 
aro intertwined with all human lifo; nothin; 
which He did affected Himself alone. 

He toiled and suffered and died, it was for 
man. 1f Ho went up where He was hefore, 
it was for man. The ascension of Christ was 
fitting, as far as Chrivt in concerned ; it is 
fitting, also, ao far ax we are concerned. This 
is perhaps what Christ would impress upon 
us; it in perfectly truc that Ho must be the 
centre of our thoughts; but tho object of 
religion ix to louch mankind. It is not a 
incre manifestation of Divine strength ; but 
it is such a manifestation of Divine love and 
strength as will touch tho heart, a» will 
awist the life of man. Religion is nuthi 

if it in not for men, and the Asconsion iy 
nothing unlosa it is that which will enable 
ns to “ascend in heart and mind, and with 
Him continually dwell.” 

Lot us look at two phasos of religion. 
There is a, tomperament, quict, rotiring, sen- 
aitive, which feels tho heart of man to be ao 
delicate an organisation, that to preserve its 

‘ity it must bo separated as far as possible 
fromthe infiaences of the world. To such an 
one the heart is like o balance, that must be 
kept under gluss, beesuso tho least speck of 
dust would injure its working. This man, 
therefore, will quote every text that reminds 
us that in order that the heart may grow it 
muat be isolated. “Commune in your cham- 
her and be still.” “Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is to keep 
himself unepotied from the world.” Such a 
man will take for his favourite characters 
Mary and Enoch But there is another aspect 
of religi There are others who tell you 
that life is too serious @ thing to be apent in 
isolation; that our duty is to be up and 

i “Are there not twelve bours in the 
day! The night cometh when no man can 
work ;" and these quote aleo front St. James, 
that “truo reli 
and widow.” 
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their admiration, Religion appeared in this 
double aspect; but Christianity will not 
divores the aspect of contemplation from 
that of action ; it is in the combination of 
the two that the perfection of religion is 
found. The hand must bo always full of 
activities, but it must aleo bo a hand raised 
“up in prayer to God. 

‘Tho Ascension roconciles the two aspects; 
for hero the contemplatist beholds the object 
of his devotion, Hero is something that will 
draw his beart away from earth up into the 
presence of the Fathor. What object can 20 
entiat hia love as the Friend of Sinnore? 
Where can the devotion of Christendom find 
ita loftiost aspirations save at the foot of 
the Cross? The ascended Lord seoms to 
say, “I poss onward and upward to the 
Fathor’s throne, that evermore whon you 
Keel in prayer your hopes aud devotions 
may riso after Me ; that you may feel ovory 
moment where your treasure is there is also 
your heart ; and that amidst the temptations 
of carth you may remember there is somo- 
thing the heaven holds far dearer than any- 
thing left on earth.” 

But the Ascension has also the effect of 
quickening our activitios, Listen! It is the 
hour when He is about to ascond into tho 
heavens, and Ho gathors round Ilim tho 
little band of His disciples to hearkev to Hin 
last words! Are they merely words of con- 
templation and love No! it is go teach ; 
preach, The reprouch gently whispored by 
angel lips is this— Why stand ye gazing up 
into hoaven t” Look not up aa ‘you 
could bring back the Lord again. Ho will 
return in ike manner es He went up; und 
just because He will return, for you lic the 
untilled fields in which to labour, the sorrow- 
ing and broken hearts of men to bind, and 
souls under tho prion of a to enact 
by the power of His grace. ‘Thoy who 
Joarnt from Him to pray—they whoee prayers 

go up Him away from oarth’s distraction 
also learn towatch andwork. Thus,the 
Ascension teaches un to reconcile what we 
would divorce. None can think of His part- 
ing without thinking of His return ; and 
think of Him at the right hand 
must think of Him as coming in 
of heaven. Therefore, as a man 
love ia drawing him nearer to the 
finds also that faith and love, and 


and expectation, are prompting him to 
and be ready, basiehing the i 


‘We talk of foretastes of 
only come tothe heart that can 
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wo can love heaven is with us. The saint 
whose spirit is aglow with love of God focla 
aa lee catches glimpses of Sie, inoffsble 

A ¢ saint who, prom] by love, 

forth to toil among the needy and for- 
orn, the siraple and the sorrowful, finda evon 
more truly the peace and the prosence of 
heaven as ho mover about mid rcones that 
aro crowded with tho darkest things of oarth. 
But these aaints are not wrong, Heaven is 
near to all, and heaven might be folt to be 
near by all To realise tho love which em- 
Posees al xd to give forth » love ready to 
succour all, is to know romething of what that 
heaven ic, which, whatever clso it may be, is 
most eertuinly—love, 

So we take our rimplo lesson, There is 
something for tho heart in this, and thero ia 
something for the hand too. or the heart, 
the thought of our Lord in hoaven, whero 
He furnishes the “many mansions” with all 
that is fitting and nooded ; for the hand, the 
vineyard Ho haa given ua to cultivate, the 
work Ho has given us to do, 


T1.—-HEREAVTER, 
Road Bt Math, xxu, 20-83, 

A strange ond blessed wideuing of our 
thoughts has taken place within late yoars, 
Tho religious hope has widened, because the 
love of is Loginuing to bo hettor undor- 
stood. Once, whatever wo might be in our 
homes, in church wo wore cach for vursolyoa, 


low life; the life heavonward is the 
truc; in Him we mect with tho true lifo 
domestic, social) for all (thone 
ill in this shadow world and those who 
passed within the veil) live unto Him, 
wo can but rightly understand 
ion 


tl 


Ly 
Loa 


it oe dherefors exoveding The 
lim) is our joy. Tho 
i inatic of this ie in, the hereafter; 
is hereafter has been to some a 
dislike, Misconcoption 
is. God did not paint 
inds and hearts the vision snd 
hereafter that it should boa 
na, but a dolight, « constant well- 
eapiration and hope, rivers of puro 
pens omen es, 

Fy mainly, rom. 
of ‘aolation which we associate with 
hereafter. Religion, wo my, is personal ; 

each alone, ss reaponuibily is for 
a. All the most solemn things in 
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life have the touch of solitude upon them 
We are born alono, we die alono, and iu the 
years which spread betwoen Lirth and death, 
wo pars through the Litterest agony alone ; 
in our misgivings, in the worst paroxysras of 
gtiof, in anost poignant realisutions of 
heteavermunt wo aro ulone; tho heart know 
eth its own bitterness ; thero is the isolation 
whieh attends omr mort solemn and suffering 
lioura, Not the less in our religioua feelings 
and aspirations we sro alone ; and heaven, 
ne the heeufler, scoma to us so filled up 
with God, that again over the thought of the 
hercalter there stoals the fccling of isolation; 
in the horeafter wa think we shall be alone, 
perhaps alone with Gud ; but this seems like 
nolution, Ate wo right in allowing thi- 
thought? In not the other thonght the true 
one, that suciety not solitude is our portion 
there where Cod is, for lonclinoss is not 
where (ull ix, Christian poets have dreamed 
nf Cod as “wrappod in tho solitary ampli 
tudes of Teundless spare;” but there hu. 
always soomed to mao 10 be a touch of pagan 
ima in anch thonghta, It is not from the 
Now Tostament that such ideas came. Every 
where the idea of companionship and happy 
intoreonrsa, stripped of all that awkwardues. 
and shyness which spring from oarthly sur 
rounings, is anygested in the Now Testa 
mont. ‘Tho hercufter is the loving reunion 
of friends, who will sit down together with 
those who havo hoon to them whet Abraham, 
linac, and Jacob were to Jewish minds. We 
como to the innumerable roultitude of thore 
why have hoon aa angels to our lives, and 
the companionship of those who have becn 
the juwt and tho noble, We aro joined to 
them, who neud our companionship, 28 wo 
Jong for theirs; since they withont us are 
not mado peifect. Sweot ministries, loving 
companionship, gentle, and joyous welcomos, 
ave du tho hereafter. 
“Renal tebveahe 

Bod wee hy leet i one Beko eee 

Milton sang oright when he sang of those 
aweot aociotivs, for it in just in the fit and 
interlocking aympathy and affoctiou that the 
senso of solitude depart It is in euch 
picturing that the hereafter ia given to us in 
New Testamont writers, and later wo shall 
woo that ite features are made strong in the 
thought of Gxt Himself, 


IV, --TTRRRAFTER. 
‘Pad Bt. Joka xiv. 1. 


Tho thought of Gad gives strength to our 
bea and miblest thonglan and’ ae bighost 
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pictares of the hereafter find confirmation in 
the realisation of what God indeed is and 
what are the laws of His worki 
First love and then life is God’s primal 
law, His creative law. Life followed by 
love is His providontial law; life lost and 
found in love ia His final or spiritual law. 
First love, then lifo. God ia ove, and there-+ 
fore in creation Ilo surrounded Himaclf by 
life, by those that coald live and love. 
Society, not solitude, is dear to God, “Life 
followed by lovo is His second law; creation 
lives. To opens Ilis hand and feeda them, 
filling their arts with gladness, and in His 
bonnty He teaches them love—life lost and 
found in love. It is the spiritual law, God 
lived in (hrist, loved in Christ ; the life was 
given ; the life for love's sako waa lost ; tho 
love was found in tho life laid down; the 
heart of the world awoke to love lim, We 
Tove bocauea IIe loves. In this law society 
beeumes spiritual.” Tho three laws are lived 
over in our lives, First love, then life, attach- 
monta, the home, tho prattling life of child- 
hood about our knees. Socicty in ite germ 
in the family becomes a necessity and a joy 
to us. Wo care for tho fous life; wo 
nurture it into responsive love. Thus tho 
law of Jife followod by love rules in our life, 
and prey for the third law, in which our 
slenrvst and fondest hopes are mergod in the 
life and well-being of others; wo find 
it the highest joy, not to be loved, but to 
give up all in tho love that we to 
others, Theso laws becomo’ the framework 
of society ; they make the idea of @ world 
in which wo aro the solitary dwellera an 
impossibility ; our world, so to speak, 
wo havo filled with love—our loves— 
as God our Father filled His great universe 
with love. This little world of ours, with its 
affections and sorrows and joys, has grown 
up around us, and it rated, os it were, 
our very life with it, it we live, and 
move, and have our being. Ita society is 
dear to ua; for it, we have suffered and 
shed toara, and for it, have been ready to 
dio. Two things thue become plain, ® 
Society, ie. beinga living together, is 
of God, and is Sear to Him. (2) 
life and education in life has mado 
‘iety dear aleo to us, Does it not follow 
that baad educating us doe. on enmporsalty, 
aot merely personal, tock: powera 
which have beon called into exercise, the 
Meall inicouiica, tas interoring at 
every ini int 
sympathies and kindnesses, which make even 
ia poor life worth living for the joy they 
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bring to othere—all these are tokens that it 
ia for « world in which t sht, love, sym- 
fea See ee ve re le that He is 


un 
we has Hoe not given us s guarantee 

T think so. Of what nature al this 

guarantes be? It should triumph over the 

* divisions and separations which trouble our 
affections. It ld draw into unison the 

clementa which look as if they could not 

harmonise together. In other words, we 

want a cen! force which will bring 

togethor the divided and which will reconcily 

the discordant. This contralizing fores can 

only be in God, He is love, and the author 

of every true and gladsome love which shono 

upon our life. true loves move in thoir 
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the reunion; for the immortal society. 
“ Father, I will that they whom thou heat 
iven me be with me where I am.” He 


fclt cure that his was no vain prayer. 
“I know that Thou hearest me always.” 
No wonder thon that every weary and aad 
duel o70 shoot turn to Him, oa to the 
force of the world, who could 
dnw to Hitneelf all thst was trad and noble, 
and could infuse the onergy of hope into the 
despondant, and could baptize with His Spirit 
of true love the natures that through scli 
ness or pride eaused discord or division, He 
is the centre of lifo and death, for Ho livol 
and died, ond is evermore alive. Ho is tho 
contre, Crewing all discordant clemonts into 
Unison by bre hing into all His Spirit of love 


orbits round about that contral love which is and holiness. 


God, Jnat a the sun ia the bond between 
every moving planet, 80 is God the bond 
between the loves which sever through death 
and have drifted asunder, The two planets 
have walked their paths side by sido; their 
pathwaya sunder ter a. while; but they aro 
‘of the same system still ; they look into the 
face of the sun and they know it ; and they 
inow too that the same law which eundered 
cam reunite them again ; aud that no power 
can thrust them asunder fasthor whou the 
mighty forve of that central sun holds them 
together in one system. The guaranteo of that 
that law is in Christ. His manifcstation is 
the witness that love, immortal ané and  immporish- 
able, binds Heaven to Earth. His 
claims this love stronger thon duh wh 
seams to separate from love. His thing 
is the pledge of the reuniting of 
‘The guarantee finds its witness in the 


in 
1Eht ath soome sander 
Janguage of Christ, He too yearned for 


He is centre, and Ie is the guarantee. Tn 
His lifo here He know tho lonelincss—" Yo 
shall be scattered, and loavo mo alone”—Ho 
knew tho loneliness in His lifo hero, who 
know that He could nover know it in the life 
hereafter, when the society which Ho lovoll 
and died for would be reunited in ip undying 
Tove and relationship—"Lo ! I and 
dren which Thou given Mo.” From 
Him come the loving and assuring words, 
which declare that no foo oan ith God's 
mighty and A imperishable fore" My Father 

pre them Mo is mightior than I; and 
none is able to pluck them out of My Fathor's 
husod.” Tost thon in His love. Oh! weuriod 
and troubled hearta! God, who holds tho 
‘oceans in the hollow of His hand, holds thy 
Jost and thy lovod onos in His eternal om- 
brace! Rest in His love; for tho nearer 
fob dytien the nearer thon at to them, 

[fo is fe ; and they too, * tho 
within the veil, live unto Him.” aaa 
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Br WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Avrxon or “ Reo Rrvuertox,” “Ts Puaxrou Crrv,” “Two Poromms or Srvry,” 20. 


usual 
Inan »y be Bride mt Hum- the 
Prey Hutton, veers & 
itisens, & stout m™ 
od linterna x ruddy cnmtezneee, 
ing of his life Humphrey (who 
‘was & miller by trade and looked well after his 


his business), when he had taken his ton and 
washed dressed bimself, walked ap to 

took, his accustomed place near 
and stsyed there until he had 
And as he seemed 
on tas rites for his Hbationg, and tocked 
he very picture of health, People thought 
his potsticns did him more than harm ; 
and as he died at last by into his own 
milldem when that why ly sober, Do- 
Bese, oo could say that whi ky had shortened 
or that, if be be hed not swallowed 


ia 


more water than with him, he 
Saight not, have Hm as long as anybody 


Another faithful frequenter of the Cock’s 
bar was Bob Hogers, plasterer and house- 
painter. His jovial face beamed with good- 
Tomeur jhe a good song, told & good 
wtory, and, though he liked a never 
drunk, which was more than could be said of 
his wife. Ounce upon « time, after she had 
heen indulging overmuch, she ran amey, 
faring hor husband's wrath. When 
reign E Bob tack & stick to her. a a2 
not licki for running away,” he ox- 
claimed between each thwack ; ‘1 am lick- 
ing thee for coming hack ageean.” 

« Why, here's Mr. maine and Mr. 
Warton,” exclaimed “ Good-day 
fo you. Willn't you sit down and hayo 


snsomat 1” 

“Thank you.’ said Balmaine; “I have 
work to do. I cannot stay. Good-night, 
Warton.” 

- Young Dalmaine seome busy just now,” 
obecrved Flip, the auctioneer, « little old 
fallow with a cracked voice and an inflamed 
fueo, who once in his life, and ones only, had 
put on & pair of trousers, but not being able 
to abido “thom things dangling about his 
loga,” ho speodily doffed them and resumed 
the breochos of his forefathors, Flip, it 
neod hanily bo said, was as conservative in 
the domuin of politics us in the matter of 
costume, and nover wont to the Cock with- 
out expressing his opiaion that the country 

fore to “rack and ruin along o’ those 
ye w 

“You,” suit Warton, “he finds to 
do, for ban ho is not editing the’ Merry, 
ho is writing for othor Papers —not always 
in them though, I am afraid.” 

“A terrible downcoming for that family 1” 
pat in Ward, the vet.—an obsorvation 
which ho had probably made five hundred 
times beforo in the vory same place. 

“Tt is that,” said Bob Rogers sympathe- 
tently, ‘and I foo) right sorry for'em. How 
nobody suspected owt o’ th” sort, afore old 
Mr, Balmaine died, cape mo. We could all 
wee it plain alter.” 

. UAy, after-wit is a complaint as most Eng- 
lishmen is troubled with at times. And how 
‘well them lads faced it!” 

“They did that, and a most terrible 

down blow it was, too. Sodid Mix 


10. 
“Ay, she's a rare fine leas, and gradely 
good to th’ owd woman, they tell ma Has 
owt been heard of Bradley yet 1? 


was 
‘ors 
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| “No; and he'll tak’ 


and « more on ’em; aad all th’ 
time he was robbing him right and let, 
Ay, 2 terrible was Bi 


Mihile the company st the Cock were div 
cussing his family and their affairs, Balmaine 
was walking rapilly down a strect 
towants the office of the Mercury. “ Calder,” 
a8 a local rh rocky 
ight,” in truth, there is not a level 
street in it, The town, which clusters round 
the lofty rains of a modimval eastle, though 
it figured in tho Wars of the Roses and 
Great Rebellion—has 9 history which datos 
‘ack to the times of Alfred and Cnut, and 
lias returned great statoamen to Parliament, 


is looked upon by ita more ont ising 
noighbours as offete and played out. It has 
no coal-ficlds, is a long way from seaports 
aud markota, and albeit thoro aro or 


four cotton factories and bobbin mills, turne:t 
by water power, which seem to do pretty 
well, the new men don’t take to Calder, and 
the Population, which was never great, rather 
diminishes than tnereusoa, But it lies on 
the borders of two counties, in the midst of 1 
rich agricultural district; its corn and cattle 
and Lay marketa sre important and largel 
frequented, and ity weckly nowapaper, thought 
the cirenlation was not very extensive, had 
sufficient advertisements to make it « profit- 
able enterprise, 


Balmaine had to go up » dark entry and 
mount 8 flight of wooden stair. The room 
into which he ent and where he did 
most of his work, was as gaunt and bare 
san anchorite’s cave or a monk's cell. The 
walls were unpapersd, snd the floor was 
black with the ink-slingings of a cent of 
editore—for the Mercury had lived a hi 
ig, square teble, littered with 
proofs & few chairs and  book- 
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ith like a ball into a socket, making him 
Took a8 if he were developing news from hia 
inner conscioumess, 


“Ts an: 
"Yea; ‘want them proofs; and Me- 
causal; ae boan hate “He watiad ever oo 
Jong, aud said as if you wanted him, he'd bo 


come here, and then run down to the post- 
offica for the letters.” 7 


‘Ts that you, Methuselah ? 

*T believe it is.” 

‘Ho was not # very old man, not more than 
fifty probably, bat when he came to Calder, 
a dozen yoara previously, as reporter for the 
Mercury, he persistently refused to disclose 
his age—a point as to which the Oalderites 
wore very curious, To punish his obstinacy 
they called him Methuselah—a name ‘which 
in the end so complotely superseded his own 
that he was hardly known by any other. 

“Havo you extended your notes of last 
Nights ratepayers’ meeting?” asked Dal- 
raaine. 

“Certainly. Here are the proofs,” said 
tho reporter, who had brought into the room 
pai ieger salon of tobscee., Ho was a tall, 
angular man, Wit ra jaws, 8 purple 
nose, and a snuffy voice. “Would you like 
to cast your oye over them ?” 

7 “Do they’ contain anything. Ubellous 1 
at ere’ meetings don’t always: 
epee 

“Well, nothing exactly libellous was said, 
‘but something not very pleasant was.” 


“ About whom 1” 
“About un” 
“ What was it?” 


“Somebody quoted the Mercury and men- 
tioned Mr. Grindleton and you, and Horeo- 
‘Vall—the Radical toffoe-dealer, you know— 
ond said if there was a bij fool in Calder 
than the editor of the Mercury it was the 
Proprietor.” , 

“Not complimentary, certainly, but hardly 
actionable,” said Balmaine laughmg. “Have 
‘You got it in report 

“Yeu; batt will ettike it out ff you like.” 

“No; let it stand. Editors should not be 
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Rader a eight on the table, and one, the 
pernsal of which seemed to give Balmaine 
considerable satisfaction, and contained a ali 
of printed matter, found its way into his 


_ Then Soloed two ours’ _ work ferme 
‘Visit to the printing-of ant fore 
cleven o'clock the editor wonded way 
homeward. : 

CHAPTER VII.—CORA. 


Tue night was fino; « bright moon shone 
in e clear sky, and o brisk walk of twenty 
minutes, on a limestone road shaded by troes, 
brought Balmaino to a bridge that spanned 
abroad and babbling brook. ere he turned 
down a lane running botwcon tall wa 
until bo camo to a little white gate, ‘This ho 
oponed, and the noxt momont was at tho 
door of an ivy-mantled collage with a wooden 

over which grow a climbing rose-treo, 

was on soar ot sxiliecayiod au 
mignonette, a scent of now-mown buy; tho 
pebbled music of the brook, as it couraod 
through the meadows below, was borne faintly 
on the dying breeze; and, bathod in the 
golden moonlight, the cottage, with ita frnit- 
trocs and roses und cascades of ivy falling 
over quaint dormor windows, looked like a 
little ise whose immates muat neods be 
free from sordid wants and ing care 
—the abode of asco, contentment, love. 

Before Balnaine sot his {out on the thresh- 
old the door opened. 

“know your stop,” snid a low, sweot voico. 
“J ayo been expecting you nearly an hour. 
Are you not rather later than usual on a 
Friday night 1” 

“Yes; I went to the Handy meeting, and 
had a long talk with Warton, and I had 
is to road than I expected.” 

“You must be hungry, then, Como in 


E 


though smell, low coiled, and simply fur- 
nished, bore evidenco in all its arrangemouta 
of refined tastes and gentle culture, The 
white window curtains were gracefully dis 
posed, colours harmonized ; in the middle of 
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fikenees aa to leave little doubt 


that, 
were nearly akin. Fear acinar ew Tittle 


of attractive appearance, had a hosed and 
face rather tor small for her height; yot 
the bead wus shapely and the faco 


the lair derk brown; long lasbos shaded | 


eyes of bright hazel, which, together with 
her slightly aquiline nose, square jaws, full 
rod lipa, aud broad white brow, suggested = 
chatacler at once tender and strong, and a 
awoot and womanly tomper, Her ‘Eineman, 
alboit his features s general and unmis- 
takable ronemilance to hers, was far from 
being cast in precisely the same mould, Ho- 
ing much larger, there was not the same dir 
groper Lion betwoen the frame and the head ; 
tho nose was, Ferlavs, moro aquiline ; the 
jaws, though thoir contour wes somowhat 
<lingaivod hy ® short curly deard, seemed 

luurer; tho hair was slightly darker, and 
while her complexion was high his was almost, 
colourloes ; Int the eyes were of the samo 
shade, und tho face of cop well as 7 the 
other, wore an expression ity, almost, 
of audnons, that hardly befitted their years, 
for neither could be yaueh more tha twenty- 
‘three or four, 

“ How has mother boon t" was the young 
man's firut quest ion, 

“Aa usual, very low, and sometimes euffor- 
ing; but sho rcoms a little bettor this after- 
voon, and Dr. Fuster thought he could sov a 
slight gleam of improvement.” 

“Poor mothor! I wish she could be her- 
welf again. What a rolief it woull be for us 
all—for you especially, Coral It is very 
hard on you, and even yet I do not fect quite 
satinfiod thut I have acted rightly in taki 
this situation. It looks like deserting one's 


pont 

“But you havo written to accopt it, Al- 
fred 1” = 

“You, ag wo T waa 


yesterday. 
bound to write to-day, but E wrote very re- 
Inetently.” 


“Tho reluctance je natural, and I shall bo + 


‘one of thove blunders that aro worse than 8 
erty weet aoe Pare a Salles yom ao 
simply wasti time, want 

‘Alftod "I want you to be somebody, aa an 
sare you will if you have s fair chance. We 
Javea sthnulus others do not possess ; 

gling to rise —to retrieve w lost post 


are y at to rise, we are 
}OD, 
“What pluck you have, Cori” 


& 
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! Alfrod’s admiring comment on the lady's 


spocch. 
“So have you. 1 would not give a fig for 
y © spiritless man.” 

“Well, whatover other fanlta I may have, 

alm without it you 

1do not think ichont pluck. Bat 5 
- Goorge beat me in that reg] though.” 
“ Dear George! ‘You he ina dour, good, 
! noble boy. I wrote to bim today such a 


long letter,’ 

“Talking of lottera, here is something that 

lease you, J think.” 

‘hat is it about 1” 

“That story I sent for you to the Picca- 
didly Magazine,” 

“And have they—have they accepted it?” 
domanded Cora eagerly. 

“They have, “Se, hero ia the proof.” 

“My first proof 1” exclaimed the girl, un- 
folding the ap with trembling fi “My 
first proof! Yes, here it isthe Broken 
‘Tryst,’ by Cora Balmaine. I never saw my 
name in print before, never. Oh, Freddy, 
Tam so glad!” And Cora, who o moment 
before had Jooked so grave, broke into a 
‘inging laugh, and cla] her hands, as ahe 
hail used to do in her girlhood when anybody 
gavo her a new toy. “But,” pouting, “hove 
are some dreadful mistakes, I am sure I 
hare rete this—nor rt ~ And, if I mow 
miyself, I can, at least, spell.’ 

the printer's devil has perhaps boen 
putting something in on his own account.” 

“The printer's dovil! Is there really such 
a croature, Freddy 1” 

“Of course, How else could thero be mis- 
printa? T must show you how to correct 


“And dear me, how short it is! Surely 
my twenty pages of manuscript cannot be 
ommpreesed into these eiz pages of pint | 

“Very easily, I should aay. It is astonish- 
ing to w! az extend yon oon boli down ony 
by putting it into t; Few of those who 
if over’ an article or a story think that 
they dovoor in five minutes, and forget 
as taken somebody aa many hours 


tw 

| “I hope aobody will devour my story in 
' go minutes, and forget it in three ; that 
would be too bed,” mid Cora warmly, 





a T spent days on it, and wrote it out 
smeienanes ts 

“Thats alw: the case with young 
writers,” replied sententiously, “They 
give themselves an infinity of trouble, often 
to little purpose. But you will become wisor 
1 With experitnce ; ' pas trop de slic,’ it does 


pay.’ 
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* Bow you talk! You might be an author 
of experience, yet you have never written 
an bat newspaper articles and reviews 
of Tecomclase books.’ 

“ Atany rate newspaper articles deal with 
facta; and os for ‘socond-class booke—well, 
that is o matter of opinion. But don’t you 
gee, you foolish girl, that I was only teasing 
you? Yon do well to tako pains ; but Iam 
afraid that it will hardly pay—from a pecn- 
ni int of view—to write a story for— 
thall P say 2 second-class magazine f three 
times over.” 

“Twas not thinking of that; and do you 
know, Freddy, 1 could not help doing ‘my 
heat, oven if I were to get nothing for it, 
But, perhaps, ov 1 nequire more skill I 
may bo able to writs more rapidly. How 
much do you think they will give me for 
this 4” 

© Throe guineas, perlups. T do not think 
tho Piccadilly is precieoly the wost liberal of 


wingazines. 

‘Theoe guineas! But that would reatly 
be very nice, you know, If I could unly 
earn Viat much every mouth! Wo shoull 
bw positively rich, Alfred ; I could do all 
sorte of things, “We aight keop a little 
[wny carriage to drive your mother about in, 
or go ta the aeanido, of ongage another maid, 
and then I shonid have more time for writ- 
ing and that; and, yes, I would have » ne 
varpot for the drawing room, und a now evl- 
seuttle,” 

“Custlex in the air, Cora - castles in the 
ati,” said Altre mock-oriously. “ Don't 
indulge in extravagant droama abont fresh 
carpets and new coal scuttlos, You will only 
he disappointed; and all moralists agroe that 
it ia u vory pernicious habit.” 

“I don’t care ono bit for the moralists, I 
must and shalt build castlos in the air. It ia 
ong of tho fow pleasures I havo ; and I am 
quite aure of this, that nobody can write 
stories who does not build castles in the air. 
And that reminds me, You have not told 
me anything about the meeting. Js the 
Hard; fotane a castle in the air ors fact?” 

“ A fact’ 


“The Hardys will got it, thon 1” 
Bowe Hod may; but Iam not sure 
ards wil 














that these H: 
‘And then told Cora all that had 

passed et the meeting, and been imparted to 
my the Iawyor’s clerk. : 

“Iisa story,” said Cora musingly ; 
“but truth ie ofven ststnger than fiction, ad 
many things happen in real life which, if 
they ere pat inte novels,‘people would ssy 


us? 


Wore too oxtravagant to be tras, You will 
do as Warton won't you, and try to 
find thi girl 7” 

_©T certainly moan to do so, as far as my 
Timited opportunitics will allow. 

Warton firnt mooted the idea to mo it seemed 
as if nothing could be more abeurd ; but the 
moro I think of it the moro it takes hold of 
me, Yes, 1 should liko to ascertain Philip 
Hardy's fato, and find ont whother the child 
is dead or alive.” 

“Poor gitl! Supposing hor father is in 
an Austrisn dumgeon, whero can sho bet 
Could not gomehody apply to the Austrian 
government for information t” 

“Thave thousht of that alvady ; but the 
difficulty is thut he went under soveral 
namos—in onler to decoive the police, I 
suppose und von if tho Austajans said thoy 
hod no such prisoner os Philip Hardy, it 
would not follow iimt ho was not in one of 
their dungeons, Whut J moan to dp is thia, 
Warton will give mo a written accoutit of all 
tho cireumnstunesa #0 far us he knows thom, 
and as F pass through Vondon 7 shall cull ut 
Artfal and Higginbottiun's office und make a 
few inguiries on my own account, ‘Thon, 
when I get to (eneva, T aball take. tho 
adsier of womehody experienced in such 
mattors ws Lo how Lought to prrocood.” 

Tho police 1” 

“No; that would cost monoy, and I have 
none to apare, Some non-official porton, T 
mcun- when I can find much an one, But 
that will necessarily be after 1 fave been 
thers 4 while aud yot to know a few people.” 

“Huw soon do you think you shall yo #” 

“That I cauuvt toll, uatil I recoive my 
answer.” 

“Tlavo you said anything to Mr. Grindlo 
ton?” 

* Nut yeh F must not give up une situa: 
tion before I am sure of tho other.” 

“Cautions Alfred' You aro lsurning 
wisdom in the school of exporicnce. Does 
Lizzie kuow that you cuntemplute leaving 
Calder 2” 

‘This was suid not unkindly, but thoro was 
a pointednoss in Cora’s manner, 9 slight 
touch of sarcamm in her voice, that culled 
tho colour to the young man's checks, and 
ho snsmered rather abruptly, ico yet 1 
Bn I must, though.” He evidently 
ahi in erate poe. 

“Yes; 1 think has a right to oxpect 
thst attention from you. But I hope she 
will act find it difficult to console herself — 
after you are gone.” 

‘The words were hardly out of Oor’s 
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mouth when she rogretted having uttered 
them, for this time Alfred looked really 
anouyod, and the felt that the fact of his 
having actod unwisely conferred on her no 
Tight to give him pain, was rather a reason 
indeed why she shoutd wit give him pain, 

« Forgive me, Alftod,” she said, epeaking, 
soft and low, she pat her arm round his 
aehod most bewitching look, 
yt ro unkind, Tam so nony, 











f 
“fam sorty. toa, and vexed with my- 
self, not you. “Ves, J have bn 
you me quite jue in telling me se.” 

“T did aot tell you ae.” 

“You meant it, and yon think it. But 
never mind; let m4 may im more about it. 
do beds it is quite the, anal” sini 
wn about youn new story. F xtypowe 
AN put, that pont wader your pillow 2” 
Of compo ddl And it the snorning 
you whall ive me a toswn iu proof rewding. 





















CHAPTER VIIL- LIER BALINRS 


ALaTOvEN they Lore (he same surname 
and were so intimate, Alfred and Coa bade 
tuine wero not brother and sister. His 
fallen, her uncle, had heen Keetor of Calder, 
‘The hime was one of the best in the eonnty, 
wudas Me, Tkhnaine bad private means apd 
ly Wife a small fortune, they were it, easy 
circumstances, spout freely, and kept up the 
alylo af a etinty family of the lesser sort. 
Their two nous, Gorge and Alfred, hetworn 
whom thero waa hunlly a year's difference 
in age, were sent to @ public school much 
affected by the aristocracy, aud had cach a 
pony, which, when they grow older, were 
exchanged f waple of hunters. Gemge 
was dostine the army, Alfred for the 
bar, and in due tine the one ue te Bund 
ore, the other la Oafard. A few year hefors, 
this came to pass their uncle Hugh, an aflicer 
in the army, divd, loaving bis Tittle mothe 
Tess gitl alone in the world, and the Rector 
Bia ula escentor, Mr, Balmaine, who had 
loved his hruther deatly, took Cora to his 
own lowe, with tho full concurrence of his 





































wife. She was treated in every respect as 
a own child, and found these foster 
prtents as fond and devoted as her own had 


lwen, As tho young people grow older it 
cane {o be understood that in the fulness of 
time Ceorge and Cora should make u match 


of it, and, contrary to the general rule in 
auch casca, the partion concerned 
cordially fel] in with the of their 
eldera, Childish afftetion ite ardent 


love ond 


‘Wik, 28 





Goob worns, 


were formally engaget, There were none 
of the usual motives for delay, When his 
sou should eome of age and get his ieutonant's 
contuission, the Rector proposed 40. assist 
him an allowance, which, together with the 
income arsing from Cora’s fortuno, would 
make them s good mcome. The arrange- 
rueut plewsed every body, and the Bahnaiues 
were one of the happiest, and, to all seuming, 
one of the most prsperons families in the 
country aide. ‘They liad oly one tiuuble, 
and 1Lat war fast pussing away. Alfred bad 


and net been many weeks ab Osfond when he 


was badly hurt in a scrimmage at football, 
‘The doctors feared at Girt that his back was 
petinanontly injured, and that he wonld be a. 
cripple for life, Bit with carefal wursing 
and Jong resting for 
month he could not rise from hin eunch 
grew grudnally fetter, and by the ti 
George had. got his anmisian 
Alfed was slmost t. Tn one 
respect his nen, which lasted never years, 
bil been w his advantage. and 
Mudied more han he wonld bave done ut tho 
unverity, and Jearnt wseral suodeun fan- 
wages Which were after warts uf great use to, 
iin. Ee also sent several constridnitions, both 
in prone aml verse, ta the Cufdiy Mensa, aud 
hia effisions wero always welcomed dy the 
editor and admmvod by hin reulers, Tt thts 
came to pass that Alhed Bahuaing, though 
poretsing moore book-Jearning than mest 
young men of his years, was alae mors wo 
phistemted. The life hat been piss early 
altogether ut home wnt at sehool, and his 
experience of tho woikl was confined to 
Calder aud the neighborthood. His father, 
who vay Cass tempera] sand good mutured to 
a fault, had treated him, in counideration of 
his itluess, with unusual indulgence 5 yet in 
some things the Rector was as fina ax a rock. 
Ue would on no account tolerate fat hood 
or meanness ; his ideals were high wlinot to 
Unia.stiem ; he always impreseed on his suns 
that w clear conscienve was far above either 
wealth or position; that it was better to on 
dure calamity than suffer dishonour, and that 
tno gentleman shonkd be “suns peur vt ease 
tache, inciples tu which he hilt »0 
neatiastly. ered, and gave ko wale an 
application, that sonte people considered him 
anincompoop, It was a commen saying in 
Valder that, though unexceptionable as o 
patoon, Dalmaine was a foul in business, and 
often allowed himuulf to be egregiously taken 
in, for he always treated a man as honcst 
until he was shown to bo 8 rogue—an inter- 
pretation of the golden rule that did not 
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always tam te his advantage, nor, a1 tho 
result |, to that of his family. 

The day had been fixed for George and 
Cors’s marriage, and preparations for the 
happy event were in active progre~s, when 
one evening the Rector came home fiom 





visiting a sich pationt, looking ill aud flushed, 
and complaining of headache. The next 


moming he was worse, aud tho deetor pro 
nuuneed it to be a ease of typhoid fever, 
When ty phoid fever attacks elderly people it 
often pines fatal, and a week later Bt. Bale 
roaine sk pt his hast slewp nuder a ey press tree 
in his own churchyard, 

Before the bereaved family lad time to 
realise the full eatent of their loss auvther 
Dow, hanlly Tess crushing, fell upon them, 











CUAVILE IX. MOUE TROUELES. 


Tr aympathy is often expressed withont 
teing felt, curiovity, on the other hand, ix 
often felt, without being oxpresaed. hu 
friend who condoles with you on the death 
of a near kinsman of ropntod wealth may ur 
may not bo sincero in his assurance of 
syiupathy ; but of surety he is burning to 
Know how much the deccaved has left, und 
for how much yon figure in his Jast will and 
testament, And so ut Calder, after people 
who tet casually in the strect or olvewhere, 
Lad told cach otherwhat a bad joh thie Keetor’s 
duath was, and how greatly ho had leon 
respected, one would observe in a tone of 
indifference : 

“Yon have not heanl how much, T snp 
pnt” 

“Not oxactly. About fifty, I fancy, Sume 
folks say ag he Lad u deal of money out at 
interest; but Hrailley ia very close.” 

‘When the Uector kad been Iaid in the 
ground therv was loss reticence, und on th 
evening after tho fnncral the question of w 
he had die worth was keouly discussed in 

Cock har. The estimates varied from 
forty to sixty thousand, and when Horselall, 
the Radical toffoostealcr, who had ng great 
Jove for “church parsons,” sugyested thirty, 
he way laughod to acorn. 

“Where's Brailey 3” askod Lob Rogers, 
“he'd know to a ponny. He knows how much 
everybody's worth ? this town.” 

Bat Bradley was not there—never, in fact, 
entered theeCock in. The next day it 
began to be rumoured that he had not becn 
seen for throa days and was nowhere to be 
found, and that the Rector’s executors could 
mako neither head vor tail of his afaire 
Bradley, the land agent, had been his man of 
business, looked his glebe, kept his 
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accounts, and invosted lis money. ‘Then the 
people who wero alwaya wiser than anybody 


else- after the event- hinted that thay had 
snepected all along that tho land agent was 
no good, and that they should not be sur- 
piised if be had run away. And so he bad; 
and when the fact Ineame generally known, 

rornation in Calder, for 
many of the towustolk had) intrwted hin 
with aul all who had trusted bim 
Some were ruined outright, 
Among these was tho Rectur, albeit: he had. 
dived in the full assmance that his family 
were amply provided tor, Hit trast iu the 
defaulting aul agont had boon borndlens. 
Tle held m to be netenly an honest man, 
Int a financial genius ef the het oder. Aud 
financial genius of a cotlain sort Bradley lind 
indeod shown. Tle hal deceived slucwder 
amd less trusttnt men thar Mr, Balmaino, 
and © contiived matters thal until the 
latter's death aml his own flight nghody sna 
pocted that he lial leon pay mg interest out 
of his clienty’ capitul, aud that the ue evi 
panies in which he had por nade tho Rector 
fo take so many shares Wet bogus concerns 
of hiy own creation, When the promoter 
digaypeared the companies collapsed, and tho 
Tinhihties aij-ing out of them swallowed up 
all the aysets whieh Brudlyy hud not pro- 
viously roduecd to possomion, Cora’s for- 
tune, which the Roctor had allowed Bradley 
to invest for him, was ongzulphed in tho 
general ruin, amt she, dike her cou.iny, was 
Jett literally pemnites, Jt war only by tho 
forbearwire of the creditors that Als, Bal- 
maine wus allowed to recvivo tho vitae of a 
Tite assurance on hor husband’s life; and a 
fow of his parishioner honght for her, out of 












































her own fuiniture, enough to furnish a small 
cot George 
sold his conmiission, w hi paid for 





only a few weok« helore his father's death, 
and the proceeds of the sale, added to tho 
vuluo of the polity, mado nbout £2,000, 
whieh wey nuk in an iwmuity for his mother’s 
Denefit. Then the How, whe would 
neither abandon the ever of anus, wor he 
beholden to friends, took camel with his 
aweetheut, ad with her full concurrence 
cnlisted in a regiment under orders for India. 
Cora, indeotl, showed rae courage and r0- 
source; but Mrs Balmainc, whose marriot 
Jife hud been almost free froin care, whu hud 
never known what it was to want moncy or 


reasonable wish wngratified, 
uty erusked. Mor baglth* enfered, hoe 
temper exacting, an 
she thongld’ anfortunato 
th 


wt 
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in the world. Cors, although her | 
own sorrow was heavy and hard to bear, 
tended her aint with untiring care und devo- i 
fon, and did sok to keep up the courage ' 
of the brothers. 

“Tein vory Wad,” sho would say. “ There 
is no question aluot that, But [ have read 
somewhere that the bust way te mect trouble 
ia to look it in the face; and there ia seally 
no cause for duapair, We three ure young’ 
and strong, and if wo helps omselven God will 
holp iw, We can at leant unrn our own living, 
and thongh poor mother eannet huve all the 
Tuxuries sho has beon ued to, she can live ‘ 
docantly and without Uoulling anybody. 
And think how much worse it wight have 
heen. Supporo this had happened shen we 
were all children, or there hal net been 
onough to pay your father’s debts!" 

You the parting with Coorge tried her 
courym to the uttermost, "Noboly.- not‘ 
oven hic -knew how much sho suffered, He} 
was going to a dangerous climate, where war 
wus alwaya posible, wid whe huow that be 
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In the years to come, thi 
new trials and vicissiludes, tho 
at Heathbock 
e minds of the 
It marked a 


they Dbrougl t 
memory of that last ovenip, 
Cottage nover faded from 
Dbrothera and their cousin. 
turning point in their destinies, 


CHAPTER X.— SAINTLY SMA 


Aisne had of cone abandsned all hope 
of returning to Oxford, and if it had not 
wen for his mother and Cora, he would have 
fullowod George's example stud areompanied 
lita to India, [le had not acquired a pro- 
fersion, and knew that he had no aptitude for 
tusiness, But ib wax necenary for him to du 
something, and he gladly aerepted the editor- 

of tho Calder Mercury, for which he was 
debted to Warton, wha Fal heen concerned 
in the winding up of his father’s alfsirs, and. 
was on friendly terms with Crindleton, the 
proprictor of the paper, ‘The pst was not a 
very lucrative one, the pay being only three 
panne a weok, but the duties wers neither 
wy nor uncongenial, and three pounds a 











fore they could moot again she runst endure , week, aided to his mother's income, mado 
long yours of apprehennion and rnspense, £290 2 year, 

But heaven Iwd blessed ter with a bruva — Cora ‘declared that they were positively 
hoart and a sauguine temperament; whe had rich, and ag the emelumeits of a private 
boon brod in tho bolicf thut an Lufinite wis soldier aro not exuctly princely, at was ne 
dom orders ovurything for the text, and sulved to epare George £20 a year, But 
though her hoart was toro hier spirit never thin George positively refused: he would 
falterod, take only & pound a month go long as the 

“You are going far away," sho said,emiling regimont was in England ; hix ie and al- 
through her (oars, “aud il may he Toug ho: lowances in Tudia, he suid, would amply euf- 
foro wo moot again. But we are both young fice for all his wants. 
and can wait and hopo. And you will For a while all went xmoothly, and though 
pad commtuission, 1 huow you will, and come the trials they kul andergone made them 

Acaplain af Teast, and it willbe ever so look older and yraver than quite hoseemed 
mush more croditable to rixe by merit than their yeurs, the young people were not un- 
ba promoter! hy urchuso.” happy. ‘Truo, Mrs, Dalmatne’s heulth was 

evouing before he left to join his always a source of ansiety, but the anxiety 
Tegiment ab Portemouth, though a sore trial, wax not of that acute or agonising sort that 
Waa not without a certain melancholy satis temlers hfe almost or ultogether « burden. 
faction. ‘Tho brothers avemed to by more Then their income, though small, was suffi- 
dlrawn to cach other than they had ever been cient, af George was ablo to yive a goot 
before, to soo fart! v cach «ther's hearts accountof hiavell, Before leas ing Mortsmouth 
than thoy bad ever yet seen, aud to live one he had become a corporal, aud a few months 
another with a deeper love than they hid after the regiment Janded in India, he got 
yet known. the mach-coveted stripes. 

Before they separated for the night Cora “If we could only have a war,” he wrote 
opeuod tho piano and played, and they all home, “I should get a commission in no 
aug, the brothers with un arm round cach time.” 
other's neck, “Lord, abide with me.” Their Cora was naturally greatly dulighted, and 
voices were half-choke? with tears, and the Alfred's wind hegan to be much exercised as 
sane thought was in the minds of all,“ When tu how he, too, might better himself, Grin- 
and where shall we three mest int” dleton was not likely to raive his ralary, and. 
Bat tho beautiful hymued prayer, so full of even if he were, he could not remain editor 
‘trust and devout I it comfort to of the Calder Mercury to tho ond of his days. 
‘their souls, and they did not surrow as thoss He had offered severa) contributions to the 











HER TWO MILLIONS. 


London papera, and some had been acrcpted, 
but on ‘te whole he had not been very for. 


tinate, for Calder, as may bo anppore 
fertile nvither in ‘incidents nor topics, "The 
idea of trying to obtain a situation in Lan 
don hud occurred to him, but the Wercury's 
fenton correspondent, whom he consulted 
on the subject, told him that competition for 
emplayment was so ket: among pressiaen on 
the xpot that his chances of snecens would be 
extremely remote. One paper alone thut he 
mentioned had the names of more than a 
thousand applicants on its books, Ho was 
from tho same cmrespondent that he heard 
of tho situation in Swilzerland. The jay 
atlered was poor~ no more than he was xet- 
ting in Culder—but thero waa a powsibilily of 
advancement, and a certainty af enluring 
his experience, both of journalisnt and of life. 
On these grounds his friends advised him to 
accept tho appointment, and on this advice, 
as wo have seen, Baltuaine resolved to act. 

A few mnonths before this came to pass he 
had enlarged his experience in a way which 
was now cuusing him an infinity of enubarra- 
ment, and his cousin no litte annoyance, 
The original, if indirect, cause of the trouble 
was a change of ereed on the part of the 
gentleman whom Watton had issevorently 
denominated Saintly Sam, snl stigmaticod 
asarogue, Mr, Hardy wax the owner of the 
higgest factory in the horongh of Cahier, 
Ut proprietor of a print works, ant prin- 
cipal partner in a brewery. Ho like to 
‘boast that he was a self inwle man, and was 
fund of pointing a morul with the tale of hiv 
own rive in life, which ho ascribed ta perse- 
vorunce and integrity, and, above ail, to a 
strict observanra of the Subbath. Soin of 
hia neighbours thought otherwise, They 
ssid ho oweil his prosperity chiefly to cun- 
ning unl cupiri Bo that os it may, he 
was # shining in a stnall sect af Separa- 
tieta; amt ran a Suuday-achool in connection 
with hix cotton factory. Jt was attended 
by tho children of workpwople, snd. 
taught by his overloakers, a good deal against 
the will of most of thom. Tho functions of 
auperiutendent were undertaken by Mr. 
Hardy in person, and when he was present 
«ll went well, but when ho was absent, 
and that happened pretty often, the rchnol 
becans a® veritable pandemonium. The 
scholars mutinied, and the teachers lust 
their tempers. Foreing his people to attend 
his own conventicla, and paying them a 
minimum of wage for a maximum of work, 
@id not tend to make Mr. Hardy cithor ro- 
pected or beloved, and as he wended his way 
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homeward on o winter's night, ho was often 
Rreetod erally from behind @ hedge) with 
a ery ¥ “Sunday saint, workday devil.” 
‘This it wax that lod to his being eallod 
“Saintly Sam,” and tho nickname atuck. 
Avother good work which he undertook, or 
rather promoted, was the building of a now 
chapel. Ho subyeribed, and persuaded othors 
to subscribe, and as a farther lp, offored 
the stone {at a reducod price) from hia own 
quarry, and eugazed to bay the timbor ab 
Liverpool, where he hought his own, and 
saved a dealers profit. Bub a joolous and 
alisappninted contractor, who had w good head 
tor fignres, atid a shrewil knowladgo of pricos, 
potested, ono night in the Cock bar, and 
offered 1o prove, thut Sam had put the dealer's 
profit into his own pocket, and had mado a 
good thing out of the stono, ‘The saint, when 
be heart of it, denied the imputation, but a 
good many peuple dil not heliove him, and 
there wi nible rumpus anwung tho chapel 
folks, ending in a revious mpl ‘After an 
angry war of wonls, out of which Mr. Hardy 
did not como with flying colours, he went 
over, bag and Iaggage, to tho onemy, or a9 
ig it in Caller, he “turned Church,” 
. event eausod as much excitement in 
the town as a cuntestod election, and Mr. 
Talmaine, on the principlo of rojoicing mare 
over one repentant sinuer than over ninety- 
and-nino just men, received Saintly Sam with 
open arms and made much of hin in overy 




















way. 
With the proverbial zoul of a now convert, 
Mr. Hard: 





Decame as atronuous a supporter 
of the Ch he had previously Bon of 
dimont ; and to “make things look fullor,” 
an Bob Kogers said, or outof pure apite, as hie 
former co-religionists avorred, ho followed up 
hischange of esced with a chungo of politiex. 
His secussion played huvoe with the Liberal 
yurty. At the precoding election they had re- 
turned their man by a majority of ten votes ; 
at the noxt the ‘Turies won by a majority of 
tifty, for Saintly Sam had many electors in his 
employ, unl their suffrages, ax wall as thoso 
of his tenants, were of course always at his 
disposal. 

The Keetor could not, of evnrso, do other- 
wisn than offer hospitality to his new convert 
(hose change of politics, us ho flattered 
himself, was duo to bia influence). Ho in- 
vited him te dinnor, and Sam sakod Mr, 
and Mrs. Bulmaine to tex. In this way a 
certain friendship was established between 
the two familica, but their ideas and ideale 
were too divorgent for them aver to become 
intimate. Sam could talk about little elae 
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but business ; and hia wife. who wad'net-« 
lady, hu hadly a thouzht beyund her 
house and her children. 

The lors of fortune and position did not 
deprive the Balmaines 0 friends they 
eared to keep; und as for the Hlarilyx, the 
showed bo auch sympathy that Cora, thou; 
she conil not “eottan” to them, thou 
better of the Sain ins Usan ale hart es er 
thought before, ‘To give Sam his dae, he 
rather liked to De magnanimous when it cot 
him nothing, und he gave Albed muc 
fathorly advice, aud asked hin witen ty bin 
hou, Tn other days the 
would probably have accep 





























ing, how. 





momlers of the party of whieh the 
wun the organ, Balmaine found it exper 
aeoeph both, and ty treat his best with 
doul mie rexpect thin the latter deserved, 


CHAPTER XL + LazZ1t ARDY. 


eceury 









roamed ao hinghter, who, o few months beiore 
the meeting at the Cock, had munded off 
hor erlucativn at a thuhy finishing seheol in 
the udighbourhuad of Londen. Lizzie wax 
about wineteen, She had a shapely figure 
and a pretty face, largo brown eyes and 
pink chocks, well cut Fipw, and anes retrawsd : 
& shallow natuiv, and a hel fall of romantic 
notions, Siu read thrue novels « week (not 
always of the right sort). 
goriul utories, and was quile 














‘ anve vecurred tw him that the pleasm 


mug fellow tamonth for him, he did, not 

} ther Mz. | should dike t beenne 

Hardy's patronage nor las invitations, See aw, 

» thut Mes Uanly was one of ; 

Calder’ Ligycat amen, and the mont indnential | 
s} 


ntti, 
vat | th 


Now it he hagpenet that Mr. ards pos: alse heen invited, but rhe did not like 


sundry (aud Langheer, 
to fall in| woll, anil was mnore than ordinarily 


Spootiinns, 


‘Lizzie less favourably ; thought hor 

ing and insincere, of sakl so; but 
Alfred aseribed the remark to prejudice and 
want of knowledge, and its effect wus to 
make him think more about Miss Marly 
than before. As time went on, it moro th 








she scemed to take in his company 
due to something more than mere liking ; 
Int the idea, though flattering to hin nlf 
esteem, dil not take root in his mind, Miss 
Handy was not of a sort to fall in Jove with 
a poor min; and even if the way were inale 
el that ho 
sintly Sam's son-in- 
Adi this time Lizzie was stuly ing him 
fikea bouk, and though he wax much bluwer itt 
surcumbing than she expected, she was nite 
confident of bringing him eventually 10 her 
feet aud playing a ings purt in one of 
aceues which she had so often in 
ination reheared. 

At lungth her opportunit 
Alfvwed were asked to a pi 
























eae, She wand 
an a cl 





nies, and xent an exeuse, Mad be gone =e 
anight have waved her eotasin somo embarrase 
nrent aad no Dittte anvi 

The seeue of the picnic Wes ina ronmntie 
salley, fhiongh which raw a swifi tive, 
Bounded on ube side by wooded heights, on 
the other by green meadows. ‘There were the 
weual a fersew banquet, the wnat dared and 
channpeymne drinking, aad a good deal of fun 
Lizciv looked remarkably 
Mable. 
















Jove with any suitable hero whom destiny | Once, when sho and Alfred were whirling 


might (hrow in her w. 
hor way Alfred Buluusin 
be endowel with every 
could desire or (hat a made! lover ought to 
possess, Ho wus poor (sie hated the sontid 
Tioh) handsome (whe conkl not bear ugly 
people), of yeutle birth (the Balmaines were 
one of the ollext families iu the county), and 
a writer (she adored literary men). Ho she 
docided tu fall in love with Aliv he 
oat much effort sue i 
him a strong far 
affection, Hut she hail studied her favourite 
Tomances too cluwly not io know how a 
havoine should behave, and she tried, not 
unsuecewsfully, to lot her preference be felt 
rather than seen, Alired thounke her a very 
nice girl, and us he had a great liking for 
rousie and she was a clever porformer on the 

he began to call at Waterfall Houso 
te Mr. Hardy ealled his place) rather 
Oftencr than be nued have done. Core 






Destiny threw in 
aml he seemed to 
qualification she 
1 















ruund in gulop, be (quite inveluntarily, as 
ho thonght) squeezed hoth her hand and her 
waist miore wag absolutely necessary. 
‘Phe pressure of his hand was reterned, atid 
when ho looked down at her faee, het oy 0s 
Arvoped, and a bright telktale biash mantled 
Ver checks, Tow jretty she looked! For 
the first timo he felt himself in danger of 
falling im love; aud if circumstanees: had 
Veen different—if that sconndrel Bradley 
had not robbed his father, aud Saintly Sam 
hod not beon here, he might lave yielded to 











riceza bis partoar’ 
wafer the dance « walk 


‘through, drops of rain began to fall, the treca 
ewayed ominously to aged fro, and « loud 
jal of under roused the eoboes snd startlod 
the ladies. Thon followed 
pede for the nearest shelter, 28 to the 


HER TWO 


Jocality of whith nobody sdomed quite sure. 
Some ran one way, some mnother, and 
the merest chanos ino and Mies Hardy 
found themselves running in the same diroc- 
ti 


ion, 

“Whore shall we go, Mr. Balmaine ; where 
shall we got” cried Lizzie. 

“¥ think we had better got hack tu the 
Rowsloy Arms, and unicsa J am mistaken, 1 
ia nearer this way than by tho footpath.” 

“Ob, bat I ‘hall be quite wet through, 
aud 1am so much afraid of the thunder. 
Cun wo not ahelter somewhero# Oh, did 
yout see (hat flash?” 

Perhaps we shal] come ners ax tam 
House or a Iabourer’s cottage. Lat we cn 
av fast an we ean, Take my arm.” 

“Tam afiaid T could not run as fast then, 
Would you mind giving mo your hand ?” 

Alfred yavo her hie hund. 

“It is quod fun after all,” she exclaimed 
any rity ; “don’t yon think so 7” 

“Do you Like it ?” 

“Yes; don't you?” 

“Certainly ;” and ho did rather, thonuh 
he was nut withont misgiving as ‘to what 
might come of it all. 

“(Is not that & cottage 1” 

“ It looks like one.” 

© [tis ono; don't you see thy walls t” 

Tt was a mined heeper's enttane, pic 





turesquely sitnated ina glulo of the wood; 4 


and theth the walls were hare and the reat 
had fullen in, thera was a dry corner where 
one, and powibly two, could comfortably 
shelter, But it was a vory little corner, aud 
when Alfred had arranged « scut for Liecie 
he mover a little on one sido. 

‘Tho rain camv down more heavily. 

“Oh, Mr. Talinsiny,” exelaimed Lizde, 
liking up, “you aro getting wet, won't 
you sit down ?” 

“There is no room, and if T do get 2 little 
‘Wot it dues not matter.” 

“It mutters «% great deal, and there is 
teu ; luuk here ;” wud she drew aside her 
shirts and shrank isto a smaller compass. 
“T shuuld be sorry for yon to wet.” 

Altred, feeling Ghat it would be ungracious 
tu tofase 40 hind an invitation, sat down on 
the log, but it was so tight a syuoczo that 
he had’ to put his right arm behind her, 
anil hor head almost touched his shoulder. 

A decidedly dangerous position for 





Unsuphistionted fellow with a soft 
leary and « weakpows ‘a pretty face! And 


ic looked. just then. 
Fecal peti vg 


with excitement, and s stray 


bs 146s 


Jock which had osoaped from its fastening 


‘by fuated across Alfred's ahirt-frunt, aud oven 
brushed against lis beard. 
2) aome of the others should come 
here and surprise us|” was his thought. 








Jo tunst pop now. wonder how he 
do it?" was hor. 

"Then falloweil a rather long lence, which 
was broken by Lizae asking Alfrol if ho 
laid enjoy edt himself, 

© Antally,” was his reply. 

“Lam oo glad, sho murtunred ; “T have 
enjoyed it too, I do not think [over en- 
Jesed a picnic so much, That run through 
the wood was so exciting, and this old cote 
Lage ia bo romantic.” 








in tau 
not ptomptly cucueled her wait Lizzie munt 
have fallen backward on the gras, Her ey en 
closed, aud with a deep drawn sigh ber heal 
dropped on his shoulder, Her cheeks were 
Hlanched, for theugh the faint was a felt 
the fear was real. 

Altrod uever exactly knew what he sald 
or how it came about, but the neat momont 
Lizzio wan elinging ronuul hin neck, whiapor- 
ing how happy ho hud mado ber und how 


antic she loved him, !lis heart was touchoil 
ih his umowr pryve Satleresl, and be fol, 
that he conkd do nothing Jest thin return 
her crubtace and press hie Lips bo hers, 
“Dear Aled,” sho munnmed, “50m love 
me, What happiness! But but we'll keep 


sectot ; we won't tell anyhody yet,” 

“Not even your father antl mother?” 

“Ohno, Van aftaid that paps might bo 
inunecatle, Aud it will be ever so: Inuch 
nicer aul more romantic, dou’t sou think, to 
Keep our engagement u here #”-—"and de- 
ceive them all,” sho was going to add, but an 
instinctive fecling that the suggestion might 
not commend itclf to her lover aronted the 
words on het bys. 

‘This was & telic€ to Alfied, for although 
he did not like coneeabnent., he shrank from 
avking Saintly Sam for perminion to court 
his daughter. Thongh por he could not 
forget ho was a Balmaino; to suo for tho 
lund of s vulgar inanufactater’x daughter 
woul not he pleasant ; Wo be refused would, 
he bitter humiliation. 

“Ag you like,” ho said. “I shall not 
mention it to ywur father until you are will- 
ing that I should.” 














% Nor to anybory else.” 
“Nor to anybody else; and it is only fair 
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that I should toll you now that T am not in 
2 ppsition to marry, nor, for a long timo to 
como, likely to be. My salary i very small 
an! I have to share it with my and. 
auat.” 

“How noble of yon! But that ix nothing ; 
wo can wait; and ‘if you leave it to me to 
manage papa, [am sure he will do noinething 
for ns.” 

In her hourt whe did not believe he would 
do anything of the surt, and Alfrod thought 
thut ‘mont any alleroative would be prefer 
ublo to living om Mr. Handy's bounty ; but 
not wanting to hurt Liszie's fueling, he kept 
this thought to hinwsclf, wud returned an ir- 
rolevant wiawer, 

By this timo the storm had begun toalate, 
and ahorily afterwards the rain ceased, aud 
shouts were hourd in the near distance. 

“Wo must not let them find us together,” 
cried Tinea, starting up. "1 will go to 
thom, ang you can join us in o few minutes.” 

‘Mo sooner aaid than done. She went one 
way, be another; and nobody either nts 
pooled that they had buen tiycther ur asked 
awkward quaptions. 

As Alfred wandored trowsh the wool 
alone, thinhing over the events of the day, 
in felt anything lt satisfied with h 
and subsoynent reflection saved only 
aleopen hin diveontent, M1 was uot anerely 
that Tong eng ments were proverindls ob 
jeotionuble, und tor all that appeared to the 
contrary, yours tight clupse before he could 
alford te Reva wifes hie fst duty wan to 
his mother ant to Corn, whos fortune had 
gono down in the general wreck. Cirewm 
atanced as they were, if seomed nolfinh and 
almost cruel for him, the stay und support of 
tho fumily, even to thmk of marrying, ‘The 
vory fact that ho was engage, when it he 
camo known, would, hw felt sure, be a new 
source of anxiety both to his cousin and his 
mother, ven if there wero no other ob 
jection - if his income were multiplied by 
twn—thoy could neithor approve of his choiee 
nor of the Hardy connection. If he had a real 
Jove for Lizsic, such love as he hud heard 
and road of, this objection might not amount 
to much; they would waive it for his sake. 
Bat he conld neither deny to them nor hide 
from himecl{ that his funcy was for from 
Deing an ubsorbing passion. He had yielded 
toa momentary impulke, and bo had an un- 
ploasant rense~ which, however, he soon dis- 
muisged asanungeneroussuspicion—thet Lizzie 
had twisted u few hasty words intoan avowal 
which deliberately and in cool blood 
‘would never have 


a 





















WORDS, 
Of » surety bas hed not ne sly. Some 
may G80 a st we ted, 
Tike a fool. Ifthe had bean obler or less 
fhive. he would probably 





up have told 
Lizzie that sho had made a mistake, If he 
had boon leas scrupulous he would have 
got out of the difficulty by ignoring the inei- 
ilent- suid nothing more about it either 
to Lizaic ar to anybody else, Tint Ralmaino, 
though he was & young mun, had old- 
fashioned ideas. To held that a promin 
emee given, even by impli above all, 
te a woman - shonld be fai ly otwerved, 
und this method of eatrication never so much. 
asoccariel to him. Lizzie loved him; and 
ie had bed hex, or allowert ler to betieve, that 
he loved hor. That was enough. To ary 
now thut ho did not love her would be both 
cruel and unmanly. 

All this cume fo puss only about a month 
before Alfred hewrd of the situation in Swit- 
vestand, und though in the interval he re- 
ceived a ynod many letters from Lizzie, and 
inswenead sone of Quem, an thoy hut sevenad 
times met, they had nut yet heen shle to 
contrive a novond dh dffle, Although hiv 
frequent visits 19 Waterfall Hons had 
began to eseite -omoe remurk, noboily suy- 
peeled that thes were secretly engaged, Wut 
ainistahe of Lacsie’s revealed then secret tu 
Cora She inadvertently put a letter in- 
tended for luni into an envelope addressed 
ty her. 

Alfred had fo make 4 clean Inewst 
























of it. 

Cora was lorribly annoyed ; but after the 
tunt oullurst sho eaid very little, showing 
only by an occagional ranaik, vither sarcastic 
or sorrowful, how deeply she Was vexed antl 
gioved. Tf the fance had been worthy of 
her cousin, sume sweot girl whom ‘she conkl 
have taken to her heart and cherished as 1 
sister, she would not have curet—would 
have been rather pleased, in fact —for, like 
all true-hearted women, she tovk a warm 
intereat in lovers’ troubles and thought none 
the worse of a man for eherishing an impru- 
dont passion. But Lizzie Hardy ! She could 
not have believed that Alfred could be such 
a simpleton. Her only cvnsolation was a 
ty conviction that sooner or later Lizziv 
would jie him, 

Not all Sits te ney £0 hes sows: bt 
he gnomed her thoughts, and in one wa: 
another from, chance 





So the 
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OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 
Br D. OMRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avrmon or ‘Josxrn’s Coa,” “Rautsow Goin,” “Aver Racerst,” ere. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


pn proprietors of the Old Blazer had no 

tight to call upon the aorvices of Ned 
Blane ; but in uel: a case no man who was 
competent to disel tho duties of supor- 
intending the work of resouo could hesitate 
to obey the snmmonz, Blane was doubly 
competent. His business duties as mino- 
surveyor hod mado him familiar with the 
workings, and in similar beth bad moro 
than once given proof of cout and ro- 
source. Ho throw himsclt heart and soul 
into the work, and evon forgot for an hour 
or two at a timo that his sweothoart hod 
that day married his rival, and that her mar- 
riage was likely to endanger her happiness, 
Now end then, in the very middle of his 
Ixbours, the one thought or the other, or 
both togethor, would sesail him with « sick 
yang; but there wus no time to 
the pain had to bo stifled and the intruding 
thought dismissed. 

Tt was night time, and tho roaring wind 
had fallen, to be followed by a thick drizzle. 
Great cages of fire burned horo and there, 
and smeared tho thick atmosphere with a 
wurky light. The scattered crowd looked 
Yistlesa cnongh on the surfuee, The engi 
panted with s noiso of fear and hurry, aud 
echoes from tho wasto of durkness beyond 
tho cirelo of the faring cresneta answered 
drearily, Faces shono like hot metal in tho 
noar light of tho fires, or took a ghortly 
pallor as thoy stood against the borers of 
the darknoss. Knota of shswled women 
waited motionless round the hovels by the 


pit's mouth ; the rest of the lingorers moved alt 


purporclossly hither and thither, sliding and 
Magyering shout the slippery and unevon 


ground. 
All was being done that could bo dono, 
and for the moment there was no more need 
of the man who felt most noed of Isbour. 
He stood disconsolate noar the month of the 
mino with his handa folded bohind him and 
his yee upon the ground. ‘The drizzle was 
growing tBicker, and the crowd, knowing 
that there was no hope of rescue, or even of 


early tidings, had to fall away, when 
he felt a heed i shoulder, and, tara. 
ing, found Hepalbah by his side, 

“hye brought a change o' clothes and 
some victuals, Edward,” she said, es 
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jhe turned upon her. “ You should ha’ sent 
& message to tho missix, Dinner was kopt 
Waitin’ for a hour and more. We've only just 
found out es you wna here, though anybody 
Unt a set 0 thick-heads might ha” guossod it. 

Ho took tho things from her half-mochant- 
cally, and having bestowed thom in one of 
the Lovela, come back into the rain and stood 
thore looking gloomily about him. He hd 
timo to think now, and his thoughts were 
growing poignant. He felt liko » man 
awaking to the consciousness of pain after 
some numbing and torriblo dimster. Poriods 
of enforced absence from tho memory of 
trouble sorve only to dom the tide of bitter 
thought, which flows all the moro rapid, 
relentless, and overwhelming for having hoon 
obstructed. Yt is thua that the awakening 
from sleep is the most terrible event of the 
day to meu who have to ondure any pro- 


and found sorrow of the heart, For a little while 


the bitterness has boon forgotton, and thon 
comes the paymont for forgetfulnesa, 

Tlopribah, who could guess something of 
hor young master’s troubles, rough, eho was 
scarevly competent to calculate their forces, 
Taid hands npon him and insisted on his ro- 
tarn to tho hovel, whore aho oponod hor haskot 
and foreed him to eat, Ho hoyeth but 
with a sick reluctanee, being quite 
with himself for attending to mero bod 
needs at all at such a moment, and inclin 
vaguely to he angry with himeelf even for 
having a boly to attond to, 

But, after all, if it wore not fur the prose 
ing and imperative needs Ama porto fogs 
80 dikgusting, gric most, if ne 
gether, “iocurable ; and the reluctant 
the sleop that weary nature imposca 
on the sufferer, ani the countless distastoful 
little duties the body lays upon us, are the 
ministers that woo us back to contentment 
and to poace of mind. No muu in ablo to 
philosophise in this manner at the tine when 
pitlosophy would be of prratest servico to 

im ; and, indeod, to all but the greatast 
and tho wisust philosophy is a slippery and 
untrustworthy comrado, deserting us ‘when 
‘we are most be soe of his companionship, 
and pressing his advice upon us with great 
insistance and completanase of wisdom when 
our troubles are over and we have no 8] 
need of him. The function of philosophy in 
this regard may fairly be said to be invari- 
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ably to lock the stuble door when the mare! — After the sparo of rome half-hour or there. 
ia stolen. A physician who will not pre- abouts » knock cane to the door, and the 
eerily in uinuty-nine eases out of a hundred man who hed accosted him outside entered. 

until the disease iv cured, and who then — “Hers Mr, Hackett anking for you, sir,” 
appeurs with uli the rosunrees of the phar- he sud. 

uaguposis at Lis back! A pilot who brings | Mr. Hackett!” eriud Blane, rising in sur 
yon 4 dust peduntieally accurate in detail prise aml fear. He could think of nothin 

after you are shipwrucked | ‘The police eon- tut some sudden misfortune which ooul 

stable of popular satire, who is always in have brought his rival there st such « time, 








atutcly evideuce tov xoon and too Jute ! 
Whilst Blane forced himself to vat, Hopzi- 
bah aut and watched him in silence; but 
when he yushed the fod eway and uroio 
from the stool on which he had heen scated, 
he broke into complaint and repronch, He 


paid no hood to hor until sho laid both hands | 


npou his arm, and in her varpastnens avo 
him just euch an imporative little shake of 
command aa sho lad been wont to uso for 
tho emphasis of reproof when he wax a child, 
fio luughod ruther forlurnly at this and 
turned Ubon hor, 

Well, Hopzituh, whut is it?” 

“Why, ive just this,” respomted Hepzi- 
bab, “You've yot your mother and the 
little um W& think of. Thore’s nobody olae 
in the whole wide world for thom to luck to 
but you, Master Edward, and—you 
stand mo— its no part of your busines 
hore to be doing anything rush and throw 
ig your life away. 1 know—bovauso Shs- 
drach told mo at tho time— you wont down 
tho Old Tump when nobody else would go. 
And there wasn’t a creetur there us saw you 
g an over expected to soe you back again. 

on't you go Playing any of thom trick 
hero, Aud look here, Muater Edward, you 
take hoart ; pluck up x bit of a apertit und 
bothink yourslf. ores as yoo finh in 
tho ava as evor come yut of it, Now don't 
You go jumpin’ at mo os if (d stuck a pair 
of schusors into you. I shan’t say no mure; 
Joaat said soonest mendod ; but w nod’s as 

aa a wink to 4 blind horse. And now 
im quing away, but not before T've got your 
promise to gut into your dry clothes. If 
y fy, youl do it, 1 know you'll do it; 
but 1 't go until you've promised.” 

Te yave the promise aud she went away, 
{eax ing him in the hovel alone. He opeuod 


, and he went out iv meet him with tho feel- 
ingx a man may have who walks to the 
gallows, 

“Billo, Ned!” cried Hackett’s voico as 
Blane emorged from the hovel, and turning 


round in the dircetion of the voice tho eur: 
yoyor saw his rival swaggeting, with bis 
a bottle in his 


{fost planted wide apart 


“They told me you wero in charge hore,” 
waid Will, “ bey I Laer @ minute or two 
to run up and seo how things wore going 
on I've it a drop of comfort for the 
follows who're at work hore, Pass it round, 


boy” 

Ho handod the buttle to the man standing 
noarest him, and the fellow took a pull at 
it, and after politely wipiny, it on the sleove 
of his ovaly flannel jucket, passed it to the 
next. 

Hackett, plistoning from hoel to shoulder in 
along india-rubber waterproof coat, and with 
afelt hut stuck rakishly ut the back of his 
head, had his faco turned away from tho 
glare of the cresvet, #0 that his old oumpanion 
could but dimly diseurn hia features, 

Blave’s waformed fears of hulf a minute 
carlior were guno, but 4 terror us great and 
more tangible was in its steal. He advanced 
without a word, and seizing Hackett by the 
alcove, turned him round gently but firmly 
and bronght his face into the light. Ho know 
thon what he bad only gneatod before. ‘The 
bridegroom had been drinking. 

“You have no business hore at such a time 
as this,” he said roughly. “Go homo.” 

“No business here |” said Hackett. “Why 
have I got no business hero f” 

“You know as ret om 1 0,” Blane re: 
sponded with a choking and rapid voice, 
“why you have uo business hone tonight. 


tho door, and, acoosting one of the loungers, Come with 


valid ~ 

“16 anybod 
hore. 
Nal hal garments 

had 

for the dry onus Hepzibah had brought him 
he wat down andl surrendered himself to his 
owa comlortless ruilections, 


" ly ake for me you can say I'm 

'm going to got a change. 

vans’ nodded in response; and when 
his saturated 


me. 
He had kept his hold upon Hackett’s arm, 
during this brief exchange of words, and iow, 

aang ‘ 
bim harder than he knew, he was 


Teting hin away. Hackett twisted his arm 
from the vther’s hold and ed, 

“Don't yuu fret about me, Ned Blane,” he 
said witha laugh. “I'm perloly Fight 
where I am, and I know what I'm doing, 
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Did_you ever read the life of that great and 
good man, Doctor Johnson, Ned 1" 

“Never you mind that and good 
man, Doctor Jolinwn, just at present,” said 
Blane, who by this timo, betwoen wrath and 
anguish, wat as white ag a chest. “You go 
dhome.” 

“Tm taking « leaf out of bis book, my 
Woy,” said Hackett. “Thorv's nothing’ like 
laving the reiny in your own hands at 
starting.” 

Such a tempest of angor raged through 
Blane’s mind ‘he it was a matter of wonder 
to him afterwants that he did not then and 
thore knock Will Hackott down, But ho 
rostrainel himself and, turning abruptly, 
walkod back to tho aquatid shelter ho had so 
recently quitted, and closed the door behind 
him, He at down, but the parsion in bis 
mind bronglt him to his foot again in o 
second, aud he prowled to and 


wrath and pity and almost maddened by the 
gonse of ia own helplessness, He must, 
etand by and look as if it wero nothing to 
him that the girl be loved with all hia hoart 
should have thrown her life away, Tho con- 
finement in which he stood #oomed to stifle 
him, but he dared not venture into tho outer 
air, passionately as he seemed to cravo fur 


space and room for fear of aguin encounter- to. 


ing Huckott and boing tortured into some act 
of violence and despuir, which would only 
proclaim his own misery and could serve no 
goud ond in the world. 

Fle was uloue wrustling with himvlf for a 
full hour, and at the end of that time he was 
called out to some small duty. He got 
through it doggedly, compelling himself to 
listen and understand with aa strenuous an 
urgency aud compulsion as would heve been 
nooded to hold a struggling man physically, 
and then botook himself to a waste field hard 
by, and there walked up and down in the 
darkness und the rain. 

He did uot know how Jong bo hud heen 
thns occupied when # voice bailed him ox- 
citedly, and lo ran, shouting in answer, 
towards tho enyine-house. The little rem- 
nant of the day's ctowd was gatherod 
about it as he entered, and ho had to 
his way through with sume furce bo 
‘was recognised and room was made for him 
to pass. Three or four of the more intelli- 
gent sud instructed of the workmen were 
gathered in the engine-room, snd with them 
Yas a minesurveyor—one Atkinson—who 
had a little while before arrived on the scone 
Prepared to tender his services in exe of need. 


ro in the yy 
limited space at his command, torn with §! 


ua 


“Here's a strange thing, Blane,” eid the 
now arrival, shaking hands with him, “The 
water in tho shaft has gone down thirty fost 
Within the last ten minutes, Tt can’t have 
goue down in the shaft without havin, 
down in tho workings, und a dranght like 
that can't mean anythir -s but thia: the weight 
of water haa broken imu some lower workinga 
that I don't know of, aud the Blaser ia more 
than two thinds dhainedt already.” 

In tho excitement of this news Blano for- 
got hi personal griofs, and instantly beoame 
master of himself aud the situation. Ho 
called for the plun of the mine, studied it for 
& moment, and then turned quietly upon his 
fellow volunteer. 

“We can get ut them now,” he said, “The 
fall in the wator has left bare this old air-way, 
which is bricked up in tho nhaft, We must 
broak through at one. Shadrach, rig things 
in the down cust. Mevhoch”—thia was 
Arach’s Iruther--“ got lamps and picks, 
Sco that tho lamp casings are watertight.” 

Tho two mien wore one about their several, 
affairs us brinkly as the ordors were convoyod, 

“TT make one,” xaid the new volunteor. 
“But it’s likely to bo a wot job end I'l 

s suit of flames from ‘one of you 
And you'd hettor do the samo, Blane, 
iil bo woll to have dry things to come up 


















The little crowd outside was oxcited but 
intensely quiet. The shuwlod womon 
Tike grouped rtatuce in the red glare of the 
cressets and tho murk of the night. Pre- 
purations were 1owlo rapidly, without noive 
or bustle, and in 2 fow minutes the roscue- 
party was reuly to doscond. It consisted of 
his momentary colleague, Shadruch, 
and two others all tried and experienced, 
men who knew that they might be Venturing 
upon s desporate enterprise, but had fue 
thy like so often thut scarcely a nerve flut- 
tered among therm, 

They ontured the skip which bang over the 
Uinek cavern of the pit’s mouth, ‘The word 
was given sud they awung downward with 
a last look at the smoky flare of the fires in 
the iron cages and tho Rembrandtoxque faoes 
of the anxions watchers gathered round. 
Few words were spoken ss they descended, 
and the few, short, sharp, and to ihe parpose. 
The gleaming walls of the shaft ref the 
light of the lumps and seomed to shoot up- 
wards in stroaks of fire and blackness whilst 
the travellers stood still, In a minute the 
floor of the skip begun to heave beneath their 
feet like the deck of s boat at sea—answer- 
ing to the regulation of the engine on the 
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bank—and a recond or two liter they came. 
gontly to a atandstill. A 

4 Flere,” said Hlane, striking the bricked- 
wall rescamdingly with the point of a pick. 

Rhadmeh lay on tho floor of the skip ab 
full length, fare downwarts, ‘The two uther 
miners eeadied him a4 he hung cheat and 
shouklers over the black spare. He worked 
the point of the pick into a crevice of the 
wall, and after a tug or two out came a brick 
and fell with a splash inte the wi i 
from # couple of fathor 
flected the light of the 
am. [few 















darkness, 


hat’s the place. 





You'll he through directly.” 

Shadruch worked induetrionly, and the 
bricks foll fast until there way a hollow mado 
Tig enough easily te admit of the pasage of 
aman, Shadrach ged the chasm between 
the ekip and the wall with his body and 
wonned himself carefully through (he orifice 
Te hart nave; then turning, thrust out a hat 
for hik lamp, 

t's deadly wet,” sail Shadrach, “Fo 
nap to mil beiggh init,” 

Noboly spoke in answer to thiy state 
rent, but, man by num, bridged the chasm 
aad entered upon the airway. When all 
wera landed they act out upon a diffienlt aud 
broken road, which in placex waa no low that 
they were compelled to gu rnakewise, and 
even then cama into arcasional euntuct with 
tho sharp ridgos of tho roof. By-and-hy the 
sual dipped mddenly. The passage wax 
higher at this point th. had heen hitherto 
and the men could stand in a crouching por 
taro whilst they paused (o tuko breath, 
Blano went down upon hiv hands and hues, 
and thrneting his lamp before him surveyed 
the deprension in front. 

“Lauds” he said, turning and looking up- 
wants nt his companions “there's water 
here. I fancy wo shall have to dive for it” 

“Thatll be queer work,” said bis fellow- 
aneveyor gravely.“ [tll bo a bul Insiuess 
for anybody who goty stuck down there. 
And who's to know whether the road rises 
agnin and gots freo of watert And if it 
docs, who's to say what the distance ist” 

“Til try it feet foremuet,” said Nod Blane. 
“'T shall come out of it oasiest that way if 1 
find the mad too narrow or too long. If you 
got & tap froan the other side you'll know it's 
Pretty easy to follow.” 

He blow ont tho light of the lamp, and 
encased the lamp iteell in w waterproof tin 




















little pool lappe 
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hox which was suspended about hie shoulder. 
‘Then knecling down again he slipped feet 
foremost. into the black water and alow! 

disappeared from sight, his companions fal. 
lowing every motion with eager glances until 


, the water closed over his head, and a bubble 


or two rose upon its inky surface, The 
its boundaries idly and 
noimlesly, and the watchers, crouching im- 
mubile and silent, kept their eyes upon it. 
Suddenly it chlwl by three or four inches, 
anda second or two later was hoard a muffled 
and inward tap, tap, tap, from beyond it. 
“Who goes next?” usked the volunteer. 
Tyo cureful about your lamps and rantehes, 


Is. 
"Lhe Ward put ont lis lamp, enewsed it as 
his predecessor had done, and slipped buck- 
wards into the water. Then his companions 
followed, The voluntecr, having put out his 
light, fumbled in the dark awhile to Gx it in 
ita ease, and then went after the others. 
When he had emerged upon the farther side, 
he found a amp or two alrealy velighted, 
and ina while the journey was bogun again, 
‘The roa still presented the same character- 
tics At times they could walk stooping, 
at tines they could make their way pon 
ther hands and knees, and again at tines 
‘they were compelled to crawl, 

On a sudden, when they wero in the 
atraitest pase they hud yet come to, the 
leader's light went ont. “The lamp of the 
man behind him followed auit. 

“Get hack, far your lives,’ shouted Blane; 
“the coke damp» on us!” 

Tu the narrow way there was ne room to 
turn, but they sliufiled backward with breath: 
Joss haste, tearing their thick clothes against 
the jagged roof, and wotnding hands and 
knees upon the broken way below. Another 
Lamp vent out, and then unother, But by 
this time they had reached » loss difficult 
portion of tho airway, and wero making 
more rapid: frosreee 

“We shall bo all right on the other side 
of the water,” said Blaue, “The gaa can't 


get past that.” 

hy ed on by the light of the fore- 
wort lamp, which by goot hap was still 
burning, until they reached the water, And 
here, by some disaster, the lamp went out 
One ‘after the other they struggled through 
this gap of safety. Tho volunteer, having 
Deen the last to onter, was first to leave. 
Arriving on the eafetyside he took a match 
from ita waterproof case and. — it, a 
comrades came up one by one, dripping 
breathless ome two-three. 
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~“ All here ¥” asked Blane, 23 he emerged, 
shaking himself like a dog, and wringing the 
foul water from his hair and face. 

“No,” said one of the men, “ Where's 
Shade 1” 

Shadrach was absent. They waited for a 
little time, and the volunteer surveyor ig- 
nited one match at anothor whilst they 
watched and listened. 

© This is getting serious,” said Blane. 1 
must go back for him.” 

“It's mere madness to go back,” answered 
the volunteer gravely. 

“© Madness or no,” «aid Blane, “Tm goit 
and this was the luxt word spoken, His 
vomrudes offerad no oppesition his dosigu, 
and once more he sttd backwards into the 
pool and disappoared. Half-way through 
hin foot touched somothing which instinct 
rather than memory told hina hail not been 
chere upon his first, or second passage. It 
wns ‘lithe 








wag 
jcult, working his way past it, but] insensible man tw safety, 
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when ho had got far enough to touch it with 
his haud his fingers grasped tho hair of the 
missing man. Ho forced himslf a litte 
farther, and tuok hold of the rough collar of 
a Hanne! coat, slimy and saturated. ‘Thea 

san a terrible aud almost hopeless struggle. 
Tho pent breath in his body seomod fit to 
Uurst him. His tersples throbbod horribly, 
and he could hear ao dinglong,us of some 
inonstruus bell, ‘Thu watery blackness turned 
Wood-rod, and with every tug he guve at tho 
dragging boy of the man ho rivked his life, 
for he felt as though he must draw broath or 
tlie, Fortunately for tha two lives this 
awful struggle way of brief duration, Blane 
came gusping and sponting out of the wator 
into tho black darkness of the air-way, utd 
having drawn but a singh rejoicing’ aud 
mighty inspiration, set both hands to the 
suaked collar atill below the water, and with 
ony grvat heave dragyger the balf-drownod aud 








(To be eantinued) 
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pres human hintory wo know that for 
several thowand yeas the wun has been 
giving heat und light to the earth as at 
present, possibly with sonic considerable 
Huctuutions, and possibly with some wot 
very «mall progressive variation, ‘The re 
of agriculture, and tho natural history 
of plants and animals within the time of 
human history, abound with ovidenco that 
ther has been no exevodingly great change 
in the intensity of the sun's heat and Hight 
within the last three thousand yoam ; bat 
for all that, there may have been variations 
of quite s¢ mach as 5 or 10 per cent, as we 
may judge hy considering that the inten. 
sity of the solar radiation to me begin at 63 
er cent. ter in Jam in July ; 
and neither at the equator Hor in the north. 
orn ae hemispherce has this differ- 
ance ecovored by experience or general 
Soereion is any Und Bat iy ee the 
mete age sun, irrespective ques- 
tion of ‘uniformity, we have proof of 
2 vastly more than ees 
é history, 
of continuity of I 
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Aime past for fens of Ciotnands, ad probably 
for tillions of yeu 
Here, then, we have a aplondid subject fur 
euntomplation aml research in watural phiilo- 
rophy or physics, the science of slew matter, 
‘The bun, a mere piece of matter of tho mode- 
rute dimensions which we know it to havo, 
bounded all round by cold ethor,t has heen 
doing work at the rate of four hundrod and 
seventy-six {housand million million million 
home-powor for throu thousand yoars, ani 
possibly more, certainly nut inch lean, for 
a fow million yeu, ‘How is this to be ex- 
plained? Natural philosophy cannot, ovado 
the question, and no physicist who is not 
engaged in trying to answer it can have any 
* ‘The sun warms end Jighta the sarth hy wave motion, 
of hut white-but ter endl Urene- 

Sie eee 
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othor justification than that hia whole work- onter shell of the sun, from which tho heat 
ing time ix vecupied with work on some is radiated outwards, must in cooling become 

oF bubject or subjects of his provinee by denser, and ee becoming un-tuble in its high 
which he has more hope of being able to position, must fall down, amt hotter fluid 
advance science tron within must rush up'to take its place. 

Tt may be taken us an eotablinbedt result ‘The treme x currents thus continually 
of mientific inquiry that the sin i, aol a luced in this great mas» of flaming Suid 
burning fire, ils merely a white-hot duil «omtitute the provines of the newly deve-- 












moss cookipg, with some Inttle accession of Tuped wiunce uf snlar physier, which, with its 
freak energy by inctear + secasionally falling suarvellons instrument of resoarch—the spec- 





in, of very stnall acconnt in comparison with treseope- is yearly and daily giving ws moro 
the whole enerey of beat which he gives ot nit more knowledge of the actual motions of 
fiom yeu to your, Helinholte’s torn of the the diferent ingredients, ane of the splendid 
ticteorie theory of the ongin of the san’k and all important resulting pheuomens. 
heat, nay he accepted ux having the highest — To form rome idea of the amount of the 
degree cf weientike quvtability that can Te hoat whitch ts being eomtinnully carried up 
assigned to any assumption regarding actions to the sim's surface and radiated out into 
of prehistoric fink "The e-eutial principle space, awl of the dynamical relations between 
of the eaphumtion ia this: at some pried of it and the solar gravitation, let us first divide 
time, long past, the sun's initial heat wa that prodigious number (476 x 10") of horse- 
generatal hy the collixion af pieces uf matter power by the number (6-1 x 10") of square 
geovitationally attracted together fiom dis muetron — in tho eun’s surface, and wo find 
fan! space ty Iutild up bis present mass, and 78,000 hore power an the ineclunical value 
shrinkage due to cooling gives, through the of the radiation per synaie metre, Imagine, 
work done by the mutual geasitutta of all then, the engines of cizht ironclads applied, by 
parts of the shrinking mats, the vast heat ideal mechanism of conutleva shafta, pulleys, 
storage capacity in vittae of which the coul and belts, to doall their available work of, say. 
iis has been, and continues te be, so slaw, 10,000 horse powereach, in perpetuity driving. 
Ju some othernise excellent buoks i is one small paddle in a flail contained in a 
“parmtosically " mated that the sun is be kquare metre vat. The sume heat will be 
coming hotter because of the conden ation. given out from the square metre euriiey of 
Paradoxes ave no plier in science, ‘Phere the thrid as is given ont atom every syuare 
Temovul is the aulwtitution of trae for alse motre of the sun's surface, 
statomenta and thonghts, not always po casi Bat now to pass tron a practically im- 
effected ws in the present cine, ‘The truth poethle enmbination of engines aud a physi 
ig, (hat i¢ is because the sn is hecowing less culls inupossible paddle and fluid and con- 
hot that his mass is allowed to yield gral ing vessel, towanls & more practical com 
under the comtensing tendency of gravit tion of matter for produ tho same 
and thus from age to age cooling and con effect: still keep the vat and paddle 
dennation go on ‘ther, amt fluid, bnt place the vat on the surface of 
An essential detuil of Helwholts’s theory 4 enol, solid, honiageucous globe of the ramo 
of solar heat ix that the suo mnst bo tid, size (697,000 kilonu tres ratius) ax the sun, 
Decamme even thoagh given at any mowent and of density (1-t) equal to tho stm’s 
hot enough fiom the surface to any depth, = 4 ane metre is about 10} (snore ne vrly 10 TO! square 
however great, inwanls, to bo brilliantly ft, amtene raed and @ Bit (ne early 12 sare 
incandescent, the condnetion of heat from ? int tet = i098 wurde The hitorurtre, which we nail 
within through solid matter af even the Mie '» a prewntly, bau thhmand metres ns abort 
highest conducting quahty known to 1s, rewnd numbers be statute miles weqad (a 100 kilometres, and 


: : ‘ nia entdie nak 
would not suffice to maintain the incandes 1 ecwrind es Maree af brian power taaoived sa fhe ose 
a 


rae 
cence of the surfave for more than a few gy Sree ea teranter he thn terial, 
houra, after whieh all would be darkness, yung od tn) equa sania od tet auare ru) ee 
Oleertatiun confirms this conclusion so far stteds rety Demy apolar but sin oelys part of 

ab the outwant appearance of the sun is con. power per square mek ang bur rad 
gorvol, dnt does not niin to diqrove the phere ie ine <enerain nah peter abroad 
idea which was eo eloquently set forth ‘the French ninety years nyo, 

Bir John Hevchel, and which provailed tll GSESaeee eet Mea tases rea 
thirty or forty years ago, that the sun ina {MATES Nes os SoS Soe 
solid nucleus inclosed ino sheet of vivlently 


agitated flame. Inreality, tho matter of the 
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density, Instead of using steam-power, let 
the paddle be driven hy * weight descend- 
ing 1 a pit oxeavated below the vat. As 
the simplest possible mechanism, take a long 
vertien] shaft, with the paddle mounted on 
tho top of it so w to turn horizontally. Let 
the weight he a nut working on s screw- 
thread on the vertiea! shaft, with guides to 
prevent the mut from turning—the screw 
anil the guites Ting all aluolitely friction- 
lesa, Let the pit be a motre synaro at its 
apper end, aud let it bo oxcavated gnite 
down to tho sun's centro, everywherv af 
stare horizontal scetion, and tapering uni- 
formly to a poiut in the contre, Tet tho 
woight be simply the excavated matter of 
tho sun's maas, with merely a little clear- 
anco apace hetweon it and the four sidos uf tho 
pit, and a kilometre or so cnt off the lower 

intel ent to allow xpace for its clescent. 

‘he mass of this weight is 326 million tonn, 
[ts heaviness, three-quarters of the heaviness 
of on equal nauas at the sun's surface, ia 244 
million tone solar surfuce-heavincss, Now a 
horso-powor is, por hour, 270 metre-tons, tur- 
restrial surface-hcavinesa ; or 10 metre-tonr, 
sular surfuce-heaviness, because a ton of 
tor is twenty-noven timea as heavy at the 
niiface us at the earth's. ‘Todo 78,000 
horse power, or 780,000 metro tons solar 
strfuce-heaviness fies hour, our weight must 
therefore descend at the rute of { motre in 
313 hours, or about 28 metres por year. 

To advanes another stop, still throngh im- 
practicable inechanisin, towards the practica] 
incthod by which the sun's heat is prodneed, 
let the thread of the scrow bo of uniformly 
devroasing steepness from the rurfuce down- 
wands, 80 that tho velocity of the woight, ax it 
is ullowed to deveond hy the turning of the 
serow, shull bo in simple proportion to dix 
tance from the sun’s contro, This will in- 
volve a uniform coudenaation of the material 
of the weight; but o conrensation so cx- 
ceodingly emall in the course even of tens 
of thousands af years, that, whatever be 
the snpposed character, motal or stone, of 
the weight, the eluatic resistance ayninst the 
condensation will be utterly impercoptible 
in comparison with the gravitational forces 
with which we are concerned. The work 
done por metro of devceut of the top ent 
of the eight will bo just four-fifths of 
what it was when the thread of the screw 
‘was uniform, Thus, to do the 78,U00 harse- 
power of work, the top end of the weight 
Must descend at the rate of 35 metres por 
Fear, or 70 kilometres por 2,000 years. 

Now let the whole surface of our cxol 
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solid sun be divided’ into aquares, for example 
aa nearly as may be of one aquare metro aren, 
each, and let the whole masa of tho mm he 
divided into long inverted pyramidaor pointed 
rods, each 697,000 kilometres long, with their 
points mecting at the centre, each be 
Tmonntod on % serew, ax already doscribod fur 
the long tapering weight which we first con- 
widered; and lot the ruddle at the top eud of 
cach acrew-shaft revolve ina fluid, not now 
eontined to vat, but covering the whole 
surface of he sun to a depth of a few motros 
or kilometrer. Arraug the vieeosity of the 
fluid and the sizo of each paddle so an to lot 
the paddle turn just. so fust as to allow the 
top end of each pointed rod ty dewend at 
the rate of 35 motres per year, ‘The whole 
fluid will, by the worle which the padilea do 
in it, be made incwndescunt, and it will give 
ont heat and light to just about the sama 
amount os is actually dono by tho sun. If 
the fluid be 2 fow thousand kilometres deap 
over tho yulilos, it would bo imponwibte, by 
any of tho applinnces of solar panic tw 808 
the difference between our model mechanical 
sun and thy trio Kun, 

To do away with the last vostige of imprae- 
ticable mechunism, in which the heavinossos 
of all parta of each long rod are supportod on 
the thread of ur ideal yerew cut on 8 vertical 
shaft of ideal matter, ubwolutely hard and 
alwolutely frietionlow ; fit, go back a nop 
fo our anpponition of jum ane auch rod an 
scrow working in a single pit excavated 
down to the centre of tho sun, and lot us 
suppose all the rout of tho sun's muss to 
bw rigid and absolately impervious to heat, 
Wann up the matter of the pyramidal 
rol to such uo tomperature that its mate 
rial moult snd experiences aa inuch of Sir 
Hamphrey Davy’s “repulsive motiun” ne 
suffices to keep it balanced us w fluid, 
without eithor sinking or rising from the 
position in which it wos held by the 
threal of the screw. When the matter is 
thus held up without the scrow, take td 
the screw or It it molt in its place, We 
sheald thas have a pit from the sun's surface 
to his centre, of 9 square twotro arva at the 
nurfuce, fall of incamlysrent fluid, which we 
nmay snppose to be of the wetual ingrelionte 
of the anlar substance. This fluid, having at 
the first instant the temperature with which 
the paddle left it, woull ab the first instant 
continue tudiating heat just as ib did when 
the puddle was kept moving ; but it would 
fguickly become much cooler at its surface, 
and to a distance of a fow metres down 
Currents of less hot duid tumbling down, 
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and hotter fluid coming up from below, in thess actions are due to the sun's own mass, 
irregular whirls, would carry the cvoled tluid and wot to externa! influences of any kins 
down from the surface, and bring up hotter It ia, however, quite possible, and indeed 
fluid from below, but this mixing could not many who know nivat of the subject think 
go on thruagh a depth of very many metres it probable, that wmo of the chief pheno- 
to « sufficicnt degree to keep up anything meua due to sunspots arise from influxes of 
approaching to tho high temperature main- meteoric matier circling round the sun, 
tained by the puddle; awl after afew houra The energy of chomical combination 
or days, svlulification would commence at the nothing compared with the gravitat 
surface. If the solidified matter floutson the cneigy of shrinkage, to whiel sun's 
flnid, at the mune temperature, below it, the activity ia ulmost wholly duc. A body full- 
erat would simply thicken as ico on a Jake ing forty-six kilometres to the sun's surfuco 
thickens in fromty wenthor ; ut if, us is more or through the sun's almesphere, has ux much 
probullo, solid musttor, of auch ingredionts an work dune on it by gravity, a8 corresponds 
the aun ix composed of, sinka in the liquid to a hizh estimate of chemical energy in 
whon both aro ut the melting temperature of Ube burning of combustible materials, But 
the substance, thin films of the upper crust , chomical combinations and dissociations may, 
would fail in, and continuo falling in, until, ‘us urged by Lockyer, in his book on the 
for several mi downwards, the whole “Chomistry of the Sun,” just now published, 
mass of miacd nolid and Huid becomes stiff be thoroughly potout determining infuonevs 
enough (lika tho stiffnowm of parte or of on somo of the features of non-uniformity 
mortur) to provent the frozen film frum fall- of tho brightness in the grand phenomena 
ing down from tho eurfare, The surface film of sunspots, hydrogen flames, and corona, 
would thon quickly thicken, und in the courss which muhe the province of solar physica, 
of a fow hours or dayx hocome Joss than red. But these are quextions belonging to a very 
hot on ity ty per surface, the whole pit full aplenid ranch of sular science to which only 
of fluid woul it go on cooling with extrem allusion can bo male in the prosent article, 
glowness wutil, ufter pomibly about a million, What cuncerus us as to the oxplanation of 
million million years or so, 16 would bo all at” sun light and san heat may be sumuurived 
tho wane temperature a4 the space to which in two propositions _ 
ite upper end nudiates, 1. (1) Gigantic cunents throughout the sun's 
Tot precisely what we huve boon consider liquid may aio continually maintained by 
ing be done fur every ono of our pyramidal fluid, slightly cooled by iadiation, falling, 
, With, however, in tho firt place, thin down from the surface, aud hotter fluid muah. 
partitions of matter imporvions to hout ing up to take its plac 
separating every pit from its four surround- (2) ‘The work dune in any time by tho 
ing nvighbonts. Precisely tho mmo series mutual gravitution of all the parte of tho 
of ovonts as wo hase been considering will fluid, as it whriuks in virtay of tho lowering 
take placy in every uno of the pit of ite tomperature, ia but little loss than (60 
Suppoto tho whole complex musi to be little Joss than, that wo may toga it as pra. 
rotating at tho rato of onco round in twenty- tieully equal to) the dynamical equivalent of 
five daya, which is, ahout as oxactly as we tho heat that is radiated from the sun in the 
know it, the tine of the sn’a rotation about same time, 
his axin ‘The rato of shrinkage corresponding to 
Now at the instant when the paddlo the prosent rate of solar radiation has been 
wtops Iet all the partitions be annulled, rod to us, by the consideration of our 
wo that there shall bo perfect freedom for Symamical model, to bo 35 motros an the 
currents to flow wuresisted in any diree- radius por yeur, or one ten-thousandth of its 
tion, cxcept eo far aa resisted by tho vis own on tho rwdius por two thousand 
couity of the fluid, and leavo the piece of yeara, ce, if the solar radiation has besn 
matter, which we may now call the Sun, to about the asme as at present for two hundred 
himecli, Ho will immediately begin showing thousand years, his radius must havo been 
all tho phenomena known in physics. greaterby anc per cont. two hundredthousand 
Of courao tho observer might have to wait a years ago than at present. If wa wish to 
few yeorv for sunspots, and a few quarter- carry our calculations much farther back or 
oanturies to discover ~— of eunspote, but forward than two hondrod thousand yeara, 
they would, I think I may say probably, all we must reckon by differences of the reci- 
‘be there just ss they aro, becsuse I think foals the sun's radius, and not dy dif- 
‘wo may feel that it is most probable that ali simply of the radius, to take into 
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account the change of density (which, for 
exumple, would be three ores te one per 
cent, of the radius). Thus the rule, 
easily worked out according to the principles 
ivaaagy by our mechanical modcl, is 
‘shia:— 

Equal differences of the reciprocal of the 
eradius correspond to equal quantities of heat 
radiated away from mullion of years to mil- 
Tion of years. 

Take two oxamples —~— 

(1) If in past time there has heen us much 
a8 fifteen million times the heat radiatel 
from tho sun as is at present radiated out in 
one year, the solar radius must have been 
four times as great as at prosent. 

(2) If the sun's effective thermal capacity 
can bo maintained by hrinkage till twenty 
million times tho proscnt your's amount of 
hoat is radiated away, the aun’s radius must 
be half what it is now. But it ia to be ro. 
marked thut tho density which this would 
imply, boing 11-2 times the density of water, 
or just about tho density of loul, is probably 

t to allow the froe shrinkage un of a 
cooling yas to bo still continuod without ob- 
atruction through overcrowding of the molo- 
cules. It seems, therofore, most probable 
that we cannot for tho future rockon ou 
more of solar radiation than, if so much as, 
twonty million times the amount at present 
radiated out in a yoor. It is also to be ro 
marked that the greatly diminished radiating 
surface, at a much lower temperature, would 
give out auuuully much Jers beat than the 
sun in his present condition giver, The 
same considerations Ied Newcomb tw tho 
conclusion “that it is hardly likely that the 
sun cun continue to give sufficient heat to 
support life on tho earth (such life us we now 
are acquainted with, at least) for ton million 
years the t time.” 

Tn all our calculations hitherto we have 
for simplicity taken the donsity aa uniform 
th out, and equal to the true mean den- 
sity of the sun, being about 1-4 times the 
density of water, or & quarter of the 
earth’s mean density. In reality the density 
in the uppor parts of the sun’s mass must be 
something less than this, and something con- 
siderably more than this in the central parts, 
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beeausa of tho pressure in the intorior in- 
erasing to something enormously great at 
tho ceutre. If wo knew tho distribution of 
interior density we could easily modify our 
calculations accordingly; but it dovs not 
seem probuhle that the correction could, 
with any prubable assumption a8 to the 
freatness of tho density throughout a con- 
siderable proportion of the sums intorior, 
add moro thin a few million years to the 
past of solar heat, and what conkd be added 
to the past must be tuken from the future. 

Ln ourcaleulations we avo taken Pouillet’s 
number for the total activity of solar radia- 
tion, which yractically agreea with Herschol’a, 
Forbes (“ Kalin, New Phil. Journal,” xxxvi, 
1814) howed tho necessity for corrceting the 
mode of allowing for atmospheric absorp. 
tion used by his two prodocomom in esti 
mating tho total araonnt of aot liation, 
and ho was thus Jed tos numbor 1-6 limes 
theirs. Forty years later Lan; in a 
oxcollently worked out consideration of the 
whole quostion of absorption by our atmo 
sphere, of radiant heat of all wave lengths 
“American Joumal of Scienos,” vol, x1. 
sane 1883), accepts and confirnis Morben'k 
reasoning, und by fresh observations in very 
favourable circumstances on Mount Whitney, 
15,000 fect above the sca level, finds a num 
Der o little yreater still thun Forbes (1°7, 
instuad of Forbes’s 1-6, times Ponillot’s num- 
Der). Thue Langley menstueniont of solar 
rattiation corresponda to 133,000 horse power 
por square metre, inatoad of the 78,000 horse- 
power which wo have taken, and dininishes 
each of our timer in the rutio of 1 to 1:7, 
‘Thus, invteul of Nolmholts'a twonty million 
years, which was foundod on Pouillot’s oati- 
inate, we have only twelvo millions, aud simi- 
larly with all our other time reckonings based 
on ‘pouillot’s resulta, In the circumstances, 
and taking fully into account all possibilities 
of greater density in the sun’s interior, and 
of greater or Jess activity of radiation in past 
ages, it would, I think, be excootingly rah 
to assumo as probable anything more than 
twenty million years of the sun’s light in the 
past hit of the carth, or to reckon on 
‘more than five or six million yoars of sunlight 
for time to come. 








{To be concluded next month.) 
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HEN fangfellow came to Harvard 

W College, in Cambridge, Mar, 28 
profesor (18:16), a great change had Leen 
taking plare with regurd to the literature of 
thy Uiited Slates in its relations to the rel 
gious acutiment atl to the life of the nation, 
Vho chatye was vital aud far reaching, but 
inly sumo of iis results ean be mentioned in 
the limita of this article, Literature virtnally 
had a new bith: it was tho Now England 
Bi nutinwtnes, ¢ arid and unproductive 
period Il pussed. Song and story, history 
aul easy wore fresh iu theni- 
telvex, amd in u new atmosphere, charyed 
with the new ly awakened sentiment of nation 
i eh changes are not Lo be assigued 
ddutox, Init ao mueh ix clear, that while 
a1 period in New England waa 

dreary, aud while the provincial 
perio way occupied with political problons, 
there was in fact no growth of pure litera- 
ture until after tho yronp of tates was 
Weoomiy alrong and self-reliant ax a nation 
+ pwriod that began in the first quarter of 
tho present century, 

OF the eminent American writers, omitting 
Frinklin, Jefferson, and Jonathan Edwarda, 
only. Trving, Cooper, and Hryant preeded 
Langfeltow ; and the balk of all that doce 
honour to the mation ius beon written since 
he aettlet in Canlaidge, 

Lin connection with the enllege uted 
cightcon yours, and hiv services were prectical 
and valuable. He mporintended: tho in- 
stenetion iy modern hurmages, and guve ex- 
Aempore discourses, Inthe time of Professor 
Jowell, his succosor, the college was grad- 
ually hocoming a university, and that eminent 
scholar gave lectures upon the literatures, 
ij i w:lish classics, as upon Dante, 
wethe, Chaucer and Shakespuare. 
of this kind was oxpectod in 
Tamgfellow's lite, and tho poet could give 
all hi Jyisure aml poser to his verses, 

The college faculty, a pretty large body, 




















































ple “dropped in” upon each other a8 
| Hudens do, Men whose heails ‘were oceu- 
pied with great ideas did not reqnire sump-* 
rons eappers, hut talked over sitaple repasts, 
with pijes and cigar for dessert. 
Tt wax a time of trinsition. The ancicut, 
speetacted profesor, with clean shaven face 
| and pointed standing collar, whose leurning, 
fran in grooves, und whine tone was 80 
comically pedantic, way reeeding like the 
ahorigines, and new men with modern ideas 
and Lrowder acholurship were coming on, A 
few of tho veterins still lingered, like those 
whose ywrtraits may be even in Lowell's 
“Cambridge, ‘Thirty Vearn Ago.” 
Longfellow was known in all theso circles, 
and ho was tho ano man who was unronorvedly 
| loved, fur he ha both thé goodness and the 
‘{aet to say tho plewant worl at the proper 
| time, andto Athe dilommasin which hasty 
and unreflective men xometimoa find them- 
selves Still, hu was a comparatively rare vist- 
tur, even with those who knew him well; not 
from reserse, nor from a falvo sense uf dignity, 
or from the isolution of pride, but from fixt 
domestic habits, and fove of quict. His 
intimacies wore few, beyond the associates 
known us the “ Five of Clubs” ‘Theo wore 
Sumner, afterwards the distingnished Sena 
tor; Hillard, anthor of “Six Months in 
uly,” 9 man of brilliant parts, of whom 
amueh was expected, and who just miveed 
renown; Kelton, the great-hearted and joviat 
rofossor of Gruvk, sud Charles Amory, of 
foston. Later, he hud other and even nearer 
friends—this was in 1854 and afterward, the 
peviod in which I came to know him. Most of 
ull he visited the Nortons, the family of the 
late Professor Andrews Norton, at Shady 
Hill, one of the moat attractive places in tho 
neighbourhool. It was a slurring and 
ished family, of whom I will only 
mention the son, now professur of Art, and 
well known as the oditor of the Emerson- 
Carlyle letters, Another intimate friend 
iz, the naturalist, a man of the 














anil the people of taste and leisure, attracted | was 
to Catubridge as a place of residence, formed ! utmost simplicity and buuhommie, enthusiss- 
the high society, and gave the town ite! tic, breezy, and inspiring, Vory fow days 
character, ‘These, thongh simple in dies pused without their mocting: their natures 
and living, were courteously remote from , differed but harmonized, and they became 
tho ehop-heeping and artisan class, The ‘necessary to each other. They were not 
toue of seciely was ideally beautiful; the only neighbours at Cambridge, butat Nahant, 
distinction was wholly in intellect and man- the rocky peninsula, where they spent their 
ners, Frequent informal visits provailed ; summers. Mention ahould also be made of 
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Parsons, the poet, who made a translation of 

Dante in tho difticult triplo rhyme, und of 

Monti, an Italian, devoted to the groat 

poets of his country both of whom aro 
‘al 






reforred to in th sof a Wayside Inn.” 
Monti is the * Si .” whose vivid portrait 
all readers mst remember, especially his 
moustaches, that 

Shut videwsye, ke a ewullow’s wings 

When the untie Monthly was started, 
the first guthering of the contributors wis 
ai adinner, and this grew into o mumthly 
miveting, which Insted as Jong as the origi- 
nal publishers lived. Longfellow wrote some 
of iis most admired poemn for that maga- 
zine, and he was scklom absent from the 
dinnera, Tho leading nen wero then in 
their prime, and the conversation at the 
tahles was brilliant, almost Geyoud parallel. 
I think Longfollow at thoso dinnora met 
nore of the writers of tho country than in 
any other period of his life. He had become 
rather grave, and some thonght him sad, 
but he had « touch of sympathy with young 
Mood, and his presence was anything but 5 
restraint upon festivity, 

Realers may wish to know how Cam- 
Inidge looke. “The contral square is threo 
miles from Bouton ; the collego Imildings ad- 
jucent are pluccd in amplo spaces, and em- 
Lovomed in fine trees, The region is flat, unl 
the Charles River, a slow and tortuous stram, 
creeps through miles of xalt marshes, strug: 
gling with tho tides. Tho grassy marslics, 
far-gleaming and changeable as watored 
silk, turn to purple and brown in autumn, 
and later to yellow and groy ; and with tho 
willows that hero aud there fringo the river, 
with the white wails of oecusional schooucrs, 
and with the distant villus and wounded slopes 
twyonl, form the Luckyround of scones that 
Cambridge povta love. 

The tuurivt, after leaving tho college 
grounds, skirts the common, at one corner of 
which once stood the Holmes house, passes 
by the Washington elm, under which the 
Virginian gonoral took command of the pa- 
triot urmy at tho beginning of the revolution, 
and 200n comes to Drattle Street, on which 
stands Longfellow’s house, half a inile from 
the college. This is a specious anil stately 
mansion in the style of the Just century, 
Uuilé of wood, painted cream-volour, substan 
tial and well presersod. The grounds have 
maguificent clna, a native species whoso 

spreading tops—in form like Etruscan 
vusee—haye a beauty unknown in this 
country. ‘The house, a8 is well known, was 
the headquarters of Washington while the 
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army invested Boston. The open field neross 
tho atrect was bought by the poet: to sscure 
an unobstructed view from hig front study 
windows aerosa the marsh Inds to tho river 
and the Juw hills beyond. There is no 
diftculty in gaining admission to the house ; 
wud the visitor will find everything as the 
port left it, There in the hull is the old 
clock on tho stain, still ticking, ite unending 
Never, Forceer, Furercr, Never, ‘The library 
on the right is naturally tho first placo 
visited, There on the table aro tho letter 
files, the inkstand of Coleridyo and Crabbe, 
and widerneath is the por hasket of 
Moore, There aro his onlerly shelves of 
books, his precions bonnd MISS, and. the 
translations of his prem in all languages. 
There, on stands and mantels, are gifts and 
tokena from admirers all over the world. 
The standing deak is ut tho studed oast 
window, and around the room are portraite 
and busts of frionds, 

It was with a fecling akin to awe that 7 
entored the houso slwaitly after the poot'y 
death. The gracious spirit acemed to ho 
still thre, and tho silenco almost topped 
my heart-heats. It was in thut peat Thal 
seen him so recently, a8 ho pointed wearil; 
tu the groat heap of tnanswored lottors, Lis 
rich ond low-tonod voieo was fill in my 
cara, It seemod that J should presently soo 
the inner door open, or that hy looking out 
J xhuuld sco him wrapped in hik toons cloak, 
thonghtfully walking nicer the elmm, 

Tt wa mattor for rejoicing that the house 
is likely to be kept sucied to the post's 
memory ax Jong as timo neues it, und that 
a fitting monument is to bo erected inthe 
adjacont field. Still there in little neod of 
Iwonze or marble to keep him in the minds 
of men ; for hik works ar: in the homes and 
hearts of all English speaking people. 

The stury of hiv life haa hvon fully told. 
Tlis recollections of his birth-place aro in hie 
‘verse ; hin books of trevels eoutain the reeord 
of his oxperience as well aa alservution ; his 
children, his intiniate friends, and his bereave- 
ments aro remembered by tonching allusto 
aud only upon ono grent eorrow, the terrible 
death of his wife, lus he wisely been silout. 
‘Tho reader who has the huy ean read his 
Listory as illustrated in hin works, 

Little that is new con naw be reluled; 
every anecilote has been gutherel in the 
Viographies: und any frost account of hin, 
po matter how rkilfully put together, will 
lo in effect a mosaic, a repetition of familiar 
ineidenta, Fow men of eclebrity havo gone 
through life with so little deflection from the 
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Fines of custan, Excepting a fow vinite to 
Europe, he was rated in Cambridge like w 







tree. Hr seldom visited even New York, 
the news ever sti the prairies, 
on the ppl, still lows the Rocky Moun 
tains, never mot Irving but once, and 


that was in Spam; never talked with 
Bryant hut twice, wid never saw Couper or 
Poe. . 

But he did not t travel to nimwe his 
imagination or te inaturials for poetry ; 
the wellapring of poetry was in himnelf 5 its 
flow bey ih lide early years, und voaxcel 

in 








and ip 
tnitive porception 
muggented con 
tintully new 
themes, but the 
evolution of 
thonght amt 
imuge in measure 
and niclody wers 
. The 
stately and ninsi- 
nweop of his 
Kuangeline,” 
the light tripping 
Invannte of 
“Hiawatha,” the 
sulenin inotutune 
of the © Paahn of 
jife,” the eager 
movement of the 
“Skeleton i 
Armonr,” 
grand roll of 
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months, and when they appeared it waa 
after rigorous criticise: hed Leen exhausted. 
He was the most painstaking author [ ever 
knew, cacepting Prescott, who, with the aid 
of a secretary, thought himvelf fortunate 
when he had ‘finished two in a day. 
While he was translating the eighteen thou- 
sind Imes of Dante, his upparatra was 
always ready upon the desk near the win- 
dow, and there he stood duily until he had 
completed the allotted mumuber of lines. 
While meditating a poem he walked often 
in his guonnds, or olong the solitary Mt. 
Auburn road, 
This solitary 
towl, however, 
Wan — nonietinies 
frequented by 
labourer, wut 
Longfellow, who 
smoked light 
cigars, and very 
nparingly, 4 
nie that he 
to walk on a «vel 
morning at a fai 
dintance behind 
an lrishmay 
smoking a clay 
pipe, tu watch 
the thin blue 
stuoke, aml to 
cath un at canion- 
al wiel! of the 
perfume, 
After a rather 
caly dinner he 
gure his time tu 








fuwocua  toeral- fis faraly and 
nations in the friends, “Tho 
“Arwonal at : Children's Hoar” 
Springfield,” all “Mons way Beta we what a 


are spontanoous 
manifestations of 
bia finely orgun- 
izod naturo. 
My recollections and impresion of him 
will be givon without much tgund to order. 
His work was done in moming hours. 
Doubtless, he had his bright and his dull 
duys, bat ‘ho never gave way to idlencsa or 
ennui, When the inspiration came he covered. 
4 largonpacowith vorses; but he had tho power 
to go back, and to forge snow or retouch 
before hard tire tat cooled. His methods 
wero to the last degree ; wero 
and conrilered a long time, Be by line; 
them set up 
scrutiny. They were 


Mowe Mt Xs 


in typo for better | cheque for 8500. He waz conti 
examined so for {such acts of kindness, 


fond futher ho 
was. There is no 
more beautiful 
domestic picture 
than the glimpse of family joys in thut poem, 
His wife, I muy add, was a woman of queenly 
‘beauty and yraceful mannors, the ideal of a 
post's wife, and mistress of a poct’s houschold. 
Hie waa ae withont } ‘wamnews know! 
and tact, but ho spent his income generously, 
and much of it in secret charity. T know a 
an instanco when su author, in no way in- 
timate with or} peg? tl and acpi and 
‘was about to sell his ii pand to 
his surprieo, he roosived one day aaiellow's 
ly doing 


oa 


LONGFELLOW. 


Hie shrewdness and humour sometimes 
took the eame road. When “ Hiawatha” 
appeared. it wox sharply attacked in certain 
newspapers, and Fields, his publisher, after 
reading something particularly suvage, went 
out in a state of excitement to see Long- 
fellow. Tho poct heart the acconnt, bat did 
not real the abuso; it was something ho 
nover did ural never would read, and then 
in a cama way anid, “by the ‘way, Mr. 
Fields, how is the book selling?” “Enor- 
muntly ; we wre ramming proses night 
day to fill the orders” “Very well,” sui 
Longfellow quietly, “then don't you think 
we had hetter let thess oditurs go on 
advertining it 1” 

‘At asocial gathering a poem recently pab- 
Tished was picked to piorea amid shonts of 
laughter, in which it was observed Long- 
fellow did not jom, A few minutes later, 
taking up tho donpined poem and. nclectnye 
hero and there « good lino or phnwwe, like 
one looking for flowers rather than nettlea, 
ho said, “After all, young gentlemen, the 
man who hax thought there Ieautifal things 
cannot be wholly ridiculous |” 

On festive occasions he waa only shyly, 
dclicatoly humorous, and rarely attemptot 
an epigrammatic sally, still loss, to take puot 
in a passage at arma; but his enjo, of 
tho gay skirmishes between others war 
evident, Ifis voirv, countenanes, and manner, 
conyoyel ono harmonious improssion, His 
groy-blue eyes were tender rather than sad, 
and they were sometimes lighted hy sweet 
smiles, His dignifiod bearing made him ap- 
pear tall, thoug ho was not above the medium 

wight, A Frenchman who had visited him: 
describod him ax being six fect. His simplo 
and beautiful courtesy murle every caller think 
himeelf o friend. In no ignoble seuss there 
was something earessing in his wikdress, 

He was futthful to his convictions, and 
printed anti-slavery poems when the con- 
servatives, including all the fashion and in- 
fluonce of tho time, were determined to 
suppress discussion, Ifo welewmed Sumnor 
whon society “boycotted! ” him fur expousin, 








tho cause of the slave. And heforo that, 
when Summer delivored his oration on the 
“fro Gnundour of Nations” (2 vigoroux 
protost again war), Longfellow wrote “Tho 
Arenal of Springfield,” one of his most 
noble and fortunate poems. 

He had hoth admiration and affection for 
Lowell. Hie poom, “The Two Angols,” was 
founded upon the coincidences of the birth of 
his y it daughter and the death of the 
wife of on the same day. 
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* Tra angels, ane of Tite not one of Death, 
Vassei u'er our village as the mormng broke; 
‘The down was oa thelr facen, apd bene itl, 
Sle somtrre houses, bewreed with plumen of arabe. 
* Tevn them pare rm thetr aclontial way; 
‘Then sud 1, with deep fecr aud duudt oppressed, 





Whrpaed 
Than GD ups 





‘hast hada nama like dent 
fw bone 3 iden ploatny 





“The Ucrons of Kimweod "is a beautiful 
tribute to a brother poct, remarkable fur its 
freshness an well as its seutiment, Elmwood 
ix Lowell's estate, not far beyond Long: 
fellow's; and in its tall trees tho herons are 
‘wont to roxt on their way from Frosh Pond, 
‘This happous tite in the season, after the 
anigmiion of tho thrushes an] other summer 
hinds, 
 CalLto Ito, heromr, as slowly yt Dum 

‘To yrar ioows in the havantx of the reid thruaben 5 

‘ang uty the song ot (be gneou moran, 
‘Aud Ule tides that senfor the recs und rushes, 


* . . . . 
© Sang of the abe, and the wild delight 
Of wraps tht mplift anil winuls tint uphold yoo, 
The yoy of turedony, the miplane ul Myglt 
‘Thrwagh the Qt of the Boxtangs ust» that infold yor, 
. . . * . 
Bing to Lan, say to ban, here at bis Rate, 
‘Who the doragba of Has wlutaly elm 
Sorue one Lath tingered ta noditate, 
‘Aud send bitn anscen thi frienilly prvettiyg 5 


“Thal many another bib dooe tho nae, 
‘Tooigh vet by n serund wns tx milenve taolkoo 5 
‘The murent plrdge of dcathiom name 
Ta the malent borage of Uioughla anapuken.* 


Many of Lingfelloy's pemenal poema are 
folieitoux and full of natural feeling, His 
linen npon Hayurd Taylor, tho poct and tra- 
‘eller, who died at Berlin while United States 
minister to the German eonrt, by their direct. 
ness ait ainplicity fix themselves in tho 
memory of the reader. One thinks, too, of » 
orlrian's adireas to hix soul as having 
been iu the poet's mind: Que mune abihie in 
ora t 








oxting, 





- la Becks! 
‘Pin pesos st Gea ors lente, 


An the stature in tha gloom 
yateh oe Seasunaa tomb, 


+o thoar volames from their sbriven 
‘Walchod isco, silent aa themeelver. 


Ah‘ fue bund will pevermore 
Bie ther esa pares Pers 


 Revermore his; repeat 
BaSqeed ene Noworer sweet. 
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Lat the Hifelers ody rest? 
He wn gome, wher was Kita gare 5 


© Coenen a teasers bate te Leave 
Abs un, wor Laney aud 90 








#1 nu whet realm what, 
dn wlat pled, ts wlaah att, 





"te of { perdeme of deeb 
Hee thy weap foal tonight t 


© Poet thom, whom Intent vere 
Wana qutland cn thy be et 5 


© tone bot sang, wuts ong e 
Deut sae rns 





© On the rnnn al the Pet 
Dlowvtue thie peateet Gower at Inst, 


ole? tt yesterday fhe Yn 
Attang tut thoes thutr loud furewalls ; 


* Anil to stny they fell fee ther, 
Wwynad the: 





ying dowd laqoad the ava 5 
“yy ing Anat nt 
Moar of nd fa ty eke 


Tf, ax Lowell nays, a somnot should “ burst 
with w wuve like wp gathering at tho end,” 
this ujwu Milton in cortainly a magnificent 
apeciuen, ‘Tho stewly riso to the climax is 
aatrihing piece of urt 





MT pure the menundiny sey tenth and bead 
Mfow the salnmuinoan bulows x00 and run, 
Uphoaring arid vuledding, while the wan 
Ahinen through Ghert wheeled emurrekd far enrolled, 
‘And the nunth wnve, slow wathernng fold by fold 
‘AMT ite locar-dirag enrmente isto on 
‘Vivayger npou the shoes ; and floods the daa 
Pale reuel of mada, wad cbangey (bom to gold. 
80 90 wayewtaecuileuew rane and fall 
‘hw roughty undelatioms of thy aang, 
AP naghttem rd, Boglau's Msounloat 
‘And ever se anon, biel over all 
Viplifted, « niuth wave, superb and strong, 
‘Plas wit the perl with 2 nelodioas soma” 








Here is a vision of Venice, airy and on- 
t ay nec idrvam, delicate with vauiah- 


rancing 
ing effecta like Turner's — 





White oyun of rut slumbering fn (hy nest 
Be wouderfaliy Inult amone tbe reeds 
Of the lajoou, that (nies thee and feeds, 
hs oayette thy old tratncian wud thy Rooet 
White watersily, erndied acd carvared 
iy seen stress, wn frome the Mand waeds 
‘Lifting thy goilen flamenta aud seeds, 
Thy mun-ittoatoed apices, thy orown amd crest! 
‘Whate phantom eity, whee untrodiira streets 
Are inverts, aud ‘ehewe pavements are the sbiftiog 
Rlvaloera of palsece ad atripa of ky 5 
1 us to ocr thee vane like the flerta 
fren am ailenpe, oF tuseern of eloud uplifting 
An ant thear wsubabamtad! masonry.” 


The reader will not expect quotations 
from the carly and well-known poems; every 
one knows them by heart—their sentiment 
and melody—ani it in betier to give our ab 
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tention to the lator prodnetions in a different 
ve 


th. 

Longfellow was stec; in the German 

influence in his carly days He translated 
quite as nmuch fmm tho French, Falian, 
anit Spani-h; but the tone of his firet poems 
reealls the dreamy atmosphere, the quaint 
fancy and the melodie movement of German 
Jyries. There is a German translation of 
his porns, following them, line by Hine, in 
such perfect cadence thut it might be thought. 
the original, and Lougfellow’s only tho trans- 
lation. 
‘ But this Lotter sradually disappesied, 
[t appears to me that in the later s— 
such ax the sonnets upon Venice and Mitton 
already quoted—thero is far moro power, 
more imagination, and more art than in 
those which first brought him fame, 











“THE POET AND BIA SONGS. 
© As the birds comae in the Rpring, 
‘Wo know aut from wherv 
Aa the stase come at ovnming 
Yrvaw depth of the wls 5 


x tho rain voanes fro the cluu, 
And tbe becok from the ground; 
An muddeaty, low or lont 
us of ailepoe a mand; 


Aa the grape commen 10 the vine, 
Tur trult to the tree; 
‘As the wind corte to the pine, 
Aa the fxde to the men 
An come the white safle of stay 
ter tbe wewan’s verge 
‘Aa commen tho anit to tho llpe, 
‘The fomvu to the eoage 


* Bo cone to the Tort hls souge, 
‘AU hitherward town 
rom the misty realm, thet belongs 
‘To the vost Unknown, 


© Fils, and not lle, are the hye 
‘He sznge; suid their fare 

‘Is bis, and not his; and the jaans 
Aoi the pride of a name. 


obey, 
‘When the Angel mage: * Waitas™ 


“Daybreak” may be familiar, but it will 
dear rorewling; there is a thought and « 
picture in each couplet. 

‘METEAS 
Waeags 
"Qeplag, Awan? hse Og 


‘Bist mute the free “Blea 
‘Bang all you lniy boner ont” 














Xt touched the wood-bird's faded wing, 
“Bet Otenetaes 
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“And o'er the farms, ‘0 Chenticleer, 

‘Your darlon blow : the day ia near? 
Tide Worn wad tat the cosang orn. 

“It shouted throogh the belfry tuner, 

© Awake, O bell! proclaym the buar.? 
11 cromeed the charchy wd »: 
“Aud acid, ‘Not yet* on quae .! 
Longfellow only asked fifty dollurs—ten 
ds—for a poom in tho catly Afluntic 
ioe ; and I remember that when he brought 
“Daybreak” with another poom he would 
take payment but for one, because, he said, 
“Daybreak” was such a trifle. ‘In later 
years he received much Inrgor prices. For 
“The Hanging of tho Crune,” it is said, he 
received three thousand dollsrs—aix hanrod 

pounds, 

Oue of tho most impressive poems of 
Longfellow’s prime was that upon the death 
of tho Duke of Wollington, entitled, “ Tho 
Warden of the Cinquo l’orts.” No ono will 
venture to rate Longfellow with Tennyson 
in power or achiovomont, but this ea 
may wel) Lear comparison with that of the 
‘Laureate on the samo theme, Two stanzas 
oapocially ddwoll in memory :— 

Mine aball no sansbine from the Qalda of aera, 
‘No drum-beat trom the 


wall, 
No morning gimn from the black fort's embrusara, 
Awaken with its call! 





. * 

“Mownwhile, without, 
‘The wan tose bright dorbend; 

‘Wokhing in Nature's anpect mvtrmated 
‘That a grest mun was dau” 


TI novor know of Loungfcllow's making ox- 
cursions to the Adirondacks or Mooschead 
Luke, as Emerson and Lowell did, The 
tlescriptions of scenery in “ Evangeline ” 
are exquisite, yet ho told one of my family 
that ho hud uovor eet foot in Nova Scotia, 
In “Hinwatha” we feel that his senso of 
what is characteristic of the places of action 
is adequate, although his delinestions are 
«mite genoral. it was tho human interest 
with which he was chiefly concerned. The 
‘twu puome just ‘mentioned are assuredly his 
best, aud it would not have holped either of 
them if the Poota of the Sierras had 
over the regions with him; and both Bret 
Harte and Joaquin Miller could have in- 
structed him in picturesque hy. The 
landscapes 6f Curdt are delicious for their 
ventiment, although sometimes we cannot 
tell whether his treos are oaks or 
_ In like manner he was somewhst conven- 
tional as a portrayer of character ; he knew 
but the persons of his dramas, 
though in many ways interesting, are seldom 
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individualisod—real men, known and rocog- 
nised aa additions to the gallery of fiction, 

His was a globular mind, seen in an almost 
unvarying aspect, but his themes wore inf 
nitely varied, and he omployed sucessfully 
nearly all tho rhythmic forms of which the 
language i capable, excepting blank verso. 
Somu ciities have laid stress upon his want 
of spiritual ing! ht afd of dramatic power ; 
they say he did wot creato, but found and 
advrued; that he was uever witty, and sol- 
dom humorous; that his poiuts wore not 
far to neck, and that hia moral applications 
were apt to bo superiluons, But P hie int 
tations are obvious his merits aro oqually so. 
Hin pucws cover a wide ticld of human in- 
terest, and aro upon a goneral high level of 
excellence ; his f tho bewntiful waa 
delicate and tao ; his learning onriched with- 
ont cumbecring hia vero; ubuve all, he has 
touched tho feclings common te mankind 
with a power given tu fow mun that have 
lived. Borrowing a word from politica, he 
has the largost constituency of uny poet of 
the ccutury ; and it has not been neccusary 
to form co-operative socictics to interprot 
and enjoy him. 

{t may bo questioned whether profundity 
may not be pushed too far. If # poem ro- 
quires us much stidy as tho calculus it is no 
longer @ poom, cacopt for a Hmited circlo, 
We are agrood that mathorauticn may Lecomo 
more and moro ubstraaa, until its jovors: 
Teavo all but their swift-footod pupils bchind ; 
but poctry is for the culture and pleamre of 
u fair syorage of educatod readers. Whon it 
ttompts to bo more sontontioun than Popo, 
‘ more fall of rocondite allusions than Milton, 
| more soaring than Shskespoare, ono may 

fairly object when askeil to adtnive. 

‘When we think of the over-incrcaring mil- 
Tions who read English, and of the universal 
delight felt in the pocras uf tho home affeo- 
tions, und of the ever-rveurring incidents of 
our mortal fifo, and when we think of our 
poot’s manly, christian character, and the 
cheerfulness with which ho fucod the great 
problems of death aud irumortuli 
not consider that the world in 
better for bis having lived in it? 

The conspicuous thing in Longfullow was 
tho serene loveliness of his nature, What a 
true homage was that paid hy Emerson as 
our poet lay in his cofliu! Emerson bad lost 
his memory, oxcept of idoas and feelings, and 
was ing hie own end, After looking at 
the placid face of the dead, he said, “ Zhat 

was @ beautiful soul, I am sorry I cannot 
remember his ‘nane.” 











THE BATTLE OF THE BIRDS. 
Bn Apologue. 
By MAMILTON aYpf. 


A DISCUSSION among British Birds once arose, 
As to where they sheuld praise the Almighty ; 

The reverend faction of Rooks were the foes 
Of the Swallows, whove tencts were—flighty. 

Theao wanderers lax from the Suuth cried, “ Rejoice t 
No matter the soil or the tree, 

On which ono alighteth to lift up his voice 
To the Lord of the Jand and the sea!” 

“ Nut #0,” cawod the Rooks, with a vohemence fit 
Opposition to drown, or o’orwhelin, 

“ For worship, in one place alone must all nit, 
"Neath the high Gothic arch of the elm. 

Tho Cardinal, Parrot, or such foreign bird, 
*Neath the palm’ rounded dome ke may perch ; 

But wo, who aro quite act apart from tho herd, 
Should abjure pagan forms for a church. 

That impudent Wron has sclocted a larch, 
‘Whose boughs form a cupola quite ; 

We innst. carry down twigs from our clm’s Gothic arch, 
To mnko it an orthodox site.” 

Thon a great storm aross, whilo the advocates fought, 
The Geene cackled round as of okl ; 

The Magpios ropoated the words they were taught, 
Tho Guile awallowod all they were told. 

The Owls hooted round their discordant usxent, 
To the dreariont doctrine. The Dove 

Cool in vain, ‘mid tho tumult, end did not resent 
That nono heard her messago of love. 

Till tho Lark, soaring up to the bluo summer sky, 
Rained down her notes o’er the crowd ; 

Even the Nightingale’s singing was hushed by the high 
Small voice that was hoard from the cloud. 

“Yam nighest to Heaven, and up hero, my friends, 
Your squabbles appear very small ; 

Every spot. whenee the voice of true worship ascends 
Iz blest by the Maker of all. 

Sing out in the wild wood, ye Mavis and Merle! 
Ye Ptarmigang, ery o'er the moor! 

Caw, ye reverend Rooks, round the elms of the earl} 
Robins, pipe round the homes of the poor! 

The Master who gave each a different tone, 
And a plumage diverse as our birth, 

ever meant that one form of a tree, or a stone 
Should be hallowed alone upon earth. 
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‘Let the Rook have his lancet-shuped aisle and groined 
His dome of rich foliage the Wren ; sa 
‘Then shall Birds, in their harmony, carry reproof 

‘To the turbulent Children of Men,” 
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“ A FF oon the ocean wave.” Of course Possibly, however, the romance and postry 
it ia free and jolly, and adventurous, might fado wore wo permitted to spond a 

Have not the poets sung’ ita wild delights? week or two on board a North Sea trawler 
‘Were not the Socks which in boyhood's days in the winter season. Snow and ico may be 
entranced us, tales of its wonders! We may capital fun on land, when the rapid motion 
of sailors, may feel miserable of the sleigh, the tinkle of the bells, 
indeed half. mile from shore, yet none the the joyous freedom of the expert skater lend 
lems do weown the charm of 2 sea story. life and go to the scene, But pent up on the 
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narrow deck of a tiny vesuel tho case is dif- 
ferent. Hanily room to movo, certainl 
none for a suart walk to wann the Hood, 
the keen norile c ister tingling our ears, and 
the fierce, relentless iee-culd hiflows awishing 
over the jow butwarks, surging over the 
deck, and wll nigh taking us off our fect ; 
thers aro searecly enjoyable phasus of sex 
life. "The romance seems somehow to have 
lel, leasing ut the undeniable misory and 
discomfort. Yet thin is only an ordinary 
ter's experience with tha hardy fishermen 
who win from the North Soa the fish sapply 
of Bs . 
The North Sea in that which lies hetween 
the enanty of the Britieh Isle and Holland, 
Den aud Norway. From the time of 
the “Vikings” it hws often borne many a 
proud fleet designod to carry dusolation and 
Heath to neighbouring shoes, Now, how- 
over, its water are studded by: mumeroun 
fleets engago in more peaceful and: beneti- 
cont prints, 

The evnfiguration of the wa bottom just 
suits tho hubity of vast multitudes of the 
finny tribes. Beneath the sirface the xround 
rises dn the form of a peries of ridges, pence 
Hy termed the Dogger Hank, though there 
a whole chuin of banks, each with its 
tive mame, These rlopen are the pleat 
wet field of tho North Sea, from which 
qe trowked crilles quantities of svle, pluie, 
rbot, col, and haddock, 

Tu bygone day, when tha demand was 
ancl] aid trawlers few, tho tish werv sought 
on the idea of the lank nearest land, and 
the dishing, 

ith her catch. 
oy comprehunsiye aud ceunonic mieastire + 
havo been adopted, 
by vardotw: cnterprising firma; the omachs 
compunitye a Meet work und sail together, 
under the gnidance of an“ adwiral,” und 
wend home their Dy swift steam car 
views npecially cunstmneted for the trade. 

This system hus, more , effected a re 
vohition in the fishernuars life and hat 
Tustead of boing home for s few days every 
week or so, he is now a constant wanderer 
oot the restlens billows, iucessantly ply ing hin 
oration farther und farther from land and 
loved anes, Every eight or nino weeks bis 
smuck ig compelled to run home for refitting, 
but, with this exception, he is at his post 
from the day ho first shipa aa “cook,” until 

mature ult age incapacitates him from 
ther service, or until, aa too frequently 


ha 
hay ho fully a vietim to the 
bla of . State B 


the wild North Sea’ 


























But in there go alsed day 5 
























1 ary commissioned, s0 while tho vossel i 
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his tiny smack, cut off from home influence 
and home privilege, without op ities 
such as land-lwellors cnjoy, ly knowing 
what ix passing in the big world beyond tho 
horizon; what wonder if the North Sea 
trawler hecomne, as tou muny of them have 
become, rude and boisterous in manner, un- 
conventional and careless in dress and speech, 
reckless aud heodless in tho highest of all 
interests { 

Tet me now, however, introdnee my 
readers tu the North Sca trawlers, as I saw 
them when, hy the courtesy of the Founder 
aul director of the “Mission to Deop Sea 
Fisherincn,” I have visitel the fleets, and 
xpent a week or two with them. 

Embarking at Yarmouth in the Edvard 
Auriel, o fine srunck of a hunter tons, built, 
oxprosly for Mission sorvicu, I found myself 
in the thick of a fisherman's furowell, “The 
quay wero throngod by wives, mothers, 
nisters, and sweethearts, who well understood 
val good done by such vewols amongst: 
hosbunds, suns, brothers and lovers in 
thy fleets, 

“Why,” exclaimed one enthusiastic woman, 
as she hugged a sturdy little future fisher 
mun, “iL be a regdor treat tu “uve Bill a 
vomit’ hone now, Hie be a new inan, that. 
hho be and tie mistake,” 

When a fecling of this kind is guneral, the 
natural result i abundant guod wishes for 
our trip, Tho captain of the tug Crriver, 
engaged to tow us down the river, keemed 
fully {0 whare the popular view, and per 











to ouitted a Luge mumber of well-wishers to 


Daur his bout iu enler to oxeort us to the 
“Roads,” and cliger us on our way, Tt was 
a genuinely xpontancous expression uf fishor- 






Floeta have ecu formed { fulkw’ gratitude for tho past, and hopefulnoss 


for the future. Soun we were out of the 
river umd ontoring Yarmouth Rowls, tow 
ropes wero cast off, the stoamier put about, a 
cheer rang from her deck, and amid the 
waving of pocket handkorchiefs tho vessels 
qurted, the white flutter of these signals of 
friendship. flaming afar from the returning 
steamor’s deck. 

We have about two hundred miloa to run 
to find the “ Red-Whito” fleet, to which wo 





ing onwanl let us haves look round bor, 
is spar lashed to her bu'warks, and 
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im full snl, ia 
mth fu ts down 


living thing in its 
track, not 
quently also things 
less desirable and 
weleome. Thon on 
deck, placed well 
Aft, is tho steam cay 
stan, the “strong man,” as fishermen playfully 
torm it. Happy tho crews whove amuuchs we 
thus fitted, pleasant the rehof from the toi) 
somo and weary mannal labour previusly 
involvel in getting in the gear.” Below i 
the large holt specially fitted up in this ves 
gel for hokling services. Then comes the 
forecastle, tho crew's quarters, the hammocks 
slung roid the sites, the great galley fire Alcan Fush-carree runnang fr mya ket 
Hlnzing in the centro. Kuther aft ix tho 
cabin, a luxury unknown in an ordinary! There in the comer may be noticed a mys 
trawling smack, bnt hero introduces for the | teriows array of bottles, as well ts ull sorts 
accommodation of clergymen, doctors, mis | of sw sical and rucdicat appliances, IC in the 
sionaries, and othors, who may visit the fleets dispensary, and hkely cunugh we shall find. 
jp in the wotk, as many have dour in the use of it before we complete onr trip, 
their vacation. There is, in this particular In another corer 15 a closct filled with bags, 
Vesscl, even the adilitional convenionce of a which ou caaminalion jrove to be stufied 
tiny but cosy Isdies’ cabin, and alreatly ladies with hooks, Then stowed away in cloverly 
have been found daring enough to adventure contrived lockers may ho found Bible, 
the city Tasir welcome, by men who never prayer-books, supplies of woollon mittens 
before a lady at the fleet, was ox- comforters, and all kinds of posible 
ceptionally, ic. But thecabin bas at neg. 
more in it were comfort for passpngers, wo have been inspecting, tho Edward 





‘Blac’ beralencel, 
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Avril bas ron rapidly to the north-east, and 
the skipper proudly reports rhe bas done ! 
ninety miles in twelve hours, “If this wind 
holdy, we'll rake the fleet by sundown to- 
morrow.” ‘The win: docs hold, und sure 
enemgh, just as the dying rays of the retting 
hun ae Comoning the crests of the restless 
Dillows, « smachsnian’s keen eye discorns the 
tails of a trawling fleet far on the north-! 
eastern horian, Noting their course the 
Hopper holds after them all night long, and 
at Iacak of morn we rn inte the thick of 
It in w utirring and a lively sceno ; , 
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‘one not seen to be forgotten. Round us are 
some crest and fifty to two hundred ves- 
sels, sailing in company, tacking, running 
before a fresh breeze, yct handled 60 cloverly 
and smartly, and answering their rudder so 
qquickly, that accidents from collision, save in 
exceptionally thick and rough weather, are 
quite nousnal, 

They have not rome so near us for nothing, 
The bine flag flying st our main has told 
them who and what we are, and they aro 
prompt to grect the Mission-ahip. 

But long before this we have become de 





‘Toe Dispennary, 


fucte a trawling smack, Tato last night on 
waking the fleet in the ofing our skipper 
had dropped his trawl, and at 4 A.M. wo wore 
Maitleddrom a, comfortable eleapy by. the 
Stentarian shout, “Trawl’s comin’ up, sir.” 
None of us were willing to miss the sight, 80 
we tambled on deck with little delay over 
toilet arrangements, Already steam was up, 
tho tiny engine was puffing away vigorously, 
and with many a creak and groan the 
stan was hauling in the trew 

length it is hoisted to the ship's side, avery 
mau is at his pont, leaning over and gripping 





ua much ay he can of the net, and hauling it 
in bapd over hand. The net is heavy, but 
that proves nothing ; it may bo filled ‘with 
sand, or stones, or mud, or a lost anchor, or 
| catch of fish, “There it comes!” ia 
the shout aa the “cod-end “of the net slowly 
emorges from the water, stuffud &s it seems 
to us with some slimy, slippery, moving 
mass, Jt is pulled on deck, the Jnshing is let 
go, end out tumble the funy spoil, 


se oer ee vole, plaice, and & 





j 
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Opsters crabs, lobsters, gurnet, latchet, and otherwise engaged. 8! is the word with 
denizons of the deep are represented, them, thero is no time to loeo if they would 
many of which being worthless are heaved get their catch on board that morning’s 
overboard and swim swiftly back to familia cariet. Hence they ure hard at work, clean- 
haunts. ing, “orting, and packing the fish in boxoa, 

‘While, however, we, tho usclow pss techmeeally alled “trunks,” for shipment to 
sengors, atc uly watshing, the crew ate Dillmgyato Market, Each trunk contains 





about half 4 hundredweight of fh; across = Tho boxes are realy, the boat is Rt ovor 
its open top are laced cords to keep in the the sirle, and the skipper mquires, “ Will you 
contents, a wooden Isbel is affixed with the go with the fish to the stoamer ? ” Only too 
name of the smack to which the fish salesman glad of the chance 1 jump into the boat. The 
im London will credit the value received. men pull off, and 1 find myzelf in danger 
The fish ara roughly classified as “prime” on one hand of » salt-wator drenching, and 
and “offal.” The “prime” being turbot, on the other of boing bruised hy the sharp 
tole, de; the “ offal” loss valuable sorta, edges of the fish boxes, to which a jerking 


Tes 


motion is itv; by the abrupt pitching of 
the waves, jing the steamer Fiching of 
on board—rather iynominiously, it must be 
confessed ; for there is no ladder, and tho 
feat of springing over tho bulwarks from « 
‘bout tossing on tho billows, though it looka 
wonderfully coxy, is one requiring long 
Fiene to bo doua scientifically. Once on 
board ] mount the bridge with all speed, for 
tho night awaiting me may bo witnessed but 
ones or twice in @ life-time. Worls are 
wouk things to picture the exciting i 
Our artist bas ewaght the scone well, and but 
words are nocded to add vividness to 
his picture, ‘Tho stoamor hersclf ix rolling 
heavily, dipping hor hulwarks und shipying 
a deluge of water at every Inrch. Hound 
hor, Init just o little way off, dance the fishing. 
smucks, running undor hor loo and dropping 
their hale, These are rifled ax rpoedily ns. 
porrible to the steamer, udding continually 
anothor and another to the swarm of oats 
surrounding hor. Tho roa ix very rough, and 
the heavily luton amatl bouts ars now plunyod 
far down in tho trough of the sea, and now 
wary ap in a moving mas almost over the 
steamers bulwarke, Again and again ax 
thoy suddenly rise it wooma they must be 
flung on deck, and indeed this does at 
times happon with terribly disastrous offecta, 
Habituated to thie curions motion the men 
hood it not in thoir cagornoas to get their 
fish on board. There go the bouts jamming 
inet the side, while ona man from each, 
ukitfully choosing tho right instant, spri 
on been, gripping the bulwarics whoo 
bout is on tho crest of the wave, and bein 
Jeft an it doncontis hanging on the steamers 
ide. Another moment and he is on deck 
and makos fast the paintor he carried with 
him, His companions in tho boat heavo their 
boxes to him: ho adds them $9 te pales Oa 
deck. Moanwhilo others aro equally cager 
to got alongride, and shout, oxpostulate, and 
atrugele in the mass of hoate, good-humoured 
enough for the most part, but craftily doit 
all thoy can to out one another out, It is 
amusing to watch how they doit. Ono boat 
ix in a good place, but another, comin, 
fis her sharp prow insorted, like a wedge, 
bot ween the first boat and the steamer’s bull, 
then a slight puah and the first comer is 
oustot frum the coveted position, while the 
intruder has secured the inner place, only 
Pethaps te be cut ont in his turn by some 
other antl equally cunning man. Of 
cuurse the first arrivals do not anbmit silently, 
ence tho shouting and clamour is deafen- 
ing. All this, added to the thumping of the 
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‘boxes, the grinding and motion of the boats, 
the rolling of the steamer, the hurrying to 
and fro of men, the whistling of the wind 
and the swish of the water, makes up, it will 
De confessed, a pretty lively and noisy scene, 

But while all this is going on alongside, 
there is plenty of life and motion on 
a steamer, ey the boxes are being 

pushed, t or to the 
hati en are pitching them down as 
fast as hands can do it; yet with a hundred 
or so boute discharging their boxes, the deck 
is soon blockaded right along, and the boxes 
are piled as high as the bulwarke, Below, 
mon are packing with ico; between .each 
layer of oxos a layer of ice is placed. Tho 
extent of the trade will be re when it 
is etated that about £20,000 worth of ice is 
annually used for the purpose of packing tho 
fish on d the various steam-curriors. 

Such_ is “ferrying tho fish” in the 
North Sea, To tho beholder it is a scene 
alike oxciting aud novel; to the men on- 
gaged it iv ono of grave risk and serious 
peril, for many lives aro Jost in thia work. 
A haweer ots bonenth a boat's keel, and in 
the maze of boats and ropes thie may easily 
happen. A man makes 6 slip, the “ tranks” 
lurch too suddenly and too far, a cross son 
catches her, od ore the boats sad her 
crew go down . lospniting cr; 
and all is ovor. Soldom doca a mon te 
from tho depths of such s cea. “Ho is 
di ” aay tho fishermen, “ero ho 
touches bottom.” At all events his heavy 
sex-boota do not help him to rise, 

At tho Inst Inggard bas put her 
boxes on board, tho steamer is “ filled up,” 
the signal is given, the scream of her steum- 
whistlo gives warning to the clustering bouts, 
“Clear out! we're off.” Having no fancy 
to form part of her cargo, I dro into 
our bostand was pulled back to the Mission- 
ship. Jumping on board, I find the dock 
crowded with Visitors. Fine, frank, hoarty 
follows, most of them ; curiously mixed as 


in speech and costame ; their talk of tho sea, 
and the sea only, 

‘Most of them have come to eee the ship 
the visitors; but not a few had sore 
come, Ins life of 
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ftivnrets The Forder und preset 1 | lcs aa on hooret teeta aed at 
rector of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen , application of splints, bandages, a Moro. 
dliwovered. thie stato of things in 1881, und | ove, they bold the oertifioale of tho National 
tho result ae that in oach of the) Mission-shi Health Necicty and St John’s Ambulanco 
now numbering soven, is a dispensary—the ' Association, 
slocet with the mysterious row Dot hotties wo Tho frst comer has had his head badly 
“hase alrewly noticed. Each mission skipper cut ; it is a week since tho accidlont hap- 
has receivod spocial training, and has at hand : pened, anct neglect has cansod iho wound to 
a book, issued by the Board uf Trae for uso! fester considerably. It is horrihle to look 





upon; it must be worse to endure, Te is book. So they crowd in one after another, 
taken in hand, the hair eut away, the wound until somo twenty to thirty men and Loys 
washed with some preparation, liniment and have been treated, The most common 
bandages arp applied, and soon he luoks a troubles aro wounds, bruises, broken rms, 
new man, A wook after he is fit and stzoug yashel heads, coughs and colds, and rheu- 
again, matism. “Little marvol,” was the 

‘The next is suffering from weaknor at the end of the dspenaty practice, “these 
and s bad cough Neglected, this may | vessels aie hailed as untold blessings by the 
tend to consumption ; taken in time, it is| fishermen, Putting aside tho religious and 

‘The appropriate remedy is selected | moral work, they are priceless boon in 
carefal inquiry and reference to the timo of pain and sickness’ 





But there are plenty on boanl who want j or newapaper. For this the Mision makes 
no doctoring, though well they know they | provision in the form of beary Bags Every 
‘may want it acon enough. oy are ck | i lee rama crew 60 

desit 


eouething to Rea ere are no book- i these being bere ody he 
stores at soa, an ning paper is un- it seem s trifing ing matter’ know 
known, Yot in tho Jong tedious hours be hundreds of men and boys do not think so, 
freon, geting in the gear at, daybreak and | and are eager enongh forthe books 
cropping it st sundown, there is time to read, While, however, all this goes on, and the 
there are many who sorely mise 2 book | Mission takes cognisance of these wante and 
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adeorune to mete them, it will be moe 
stood it igher aims, one great definite 
purpose aver held steadfastly in view. Tt 
not merely want to improve the social 
and physical condition of the fishermen, but 
‘to raise them morally and spiritually. Every 
Sunday two services are held, attended by 
throngs of eager fishermen. At those sorvices 
ae are singing and prayer, bat leo, in 
in, straightforward style, preaching 
of practical truths, ‘which otherwise thers 
men have no chance of hearing. When I 
was thero last we had a congregation evory 
Quy in the week, who begged, “Give us o 
hit of a talk; wo don’t have the chanca 
often.” Whatever may have boon the caso 
in former days, when no Mission-versols were 
known, it is pluin cnough now to any im- 
partial witness that the fishormen reall 
aro anxious to hear something which will 
lift them shove tho carcless, heedless, low 
Jevel livos they formerly led. Only on boant 
theso vessols have they opportunity of 20 
ining knowledgoof higher and botter things 
‘The results of this work are abundantly 
evident and obvious. The owners, who have 
good reason to know, speak highly of the 
excellent influence on their men, and are 
among the warmest friends of tho Mission. 
Wives and mothers declare the good it has 
those dear to them. 1 have myself met 
not a few men, formerly and notorioualy 
drunkards, gamblors, fighters, and general]; 
tho worst of characters, who are now, tl 
this work, completely changed, and are 
acknowledged sober, quict, Chriatian men. 
In one fleet he who was nicknamed “the 
biggest drunkard in the floet ” is now a good, 
hearty, earnest fellow. If it were wanted, 1 
might adduce hundreds of such facts; but 
the good influence and Leneficial results of 
such work will readily be understood. 

‘Now, however, for one very practical and 
tangible matter. When I first visited the 
fleet my attention was called to a forcign- 
built emack, flying @ little rag on hor fore- 
stay, and ap vatly cruising, for no obvious 

with tho fleet. S'e had s purpose, 

ever ; she had come trom Holland with 
grog and tobacco. To tho latter little objec- 
Gon might be urged, to the former tho most 
Serious objection must be raised. Kvon those 
who fi ited this vessel were ready to 


the “pest of, the feet.” The 
grog retailed by the 





pound of aniseed and rage 5 ies 
‘effects are simply maddening, and lous 
of fe ‘and property directly dus to the 
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“Copers” is incaleulable. Then why do the 
men got Ab, why do men overywhera get 
in harm's way ¢ blic men have been un- 
tiring in their denunciation of the “Copera,” 
and the evil they work. In Parliament and 
out of it much had been said and many sug. 
gestions Lad been made; but tho pructical 
question remained, Ilow were the copors to ho 
opt ont of the fleets t Their strength lay in 
the demand for tobacco ; but for that it would 
not be worth their while to come. Fisher- 
men are fond of tho weed ; thoao who blame 
thom for it should try a long wintry night's 
watch on deck. Dreary and col and wet, it: 
is little wonder if in the pipe thoy find some 
solace for the dixcomfort and monotony of 
the weary houra. At all ovents the fact 


remained ~and facts aro hard thinga—that 
fishermen would have tobacco, and that they 
could have it from tho copors immonsely 


ehuaper than they coukl purchase it at homo. 
English long voyago sailors are allowed to 
obtain tobacco “for use at sea.” out of bond, 
‘but the law—a remnant of oll days, when 
fishormen, ax wo havo seon, worked off tho 
coast—did not pormit fishermen to share tho 

vitoge This arrangement loft an open fiokl 
lor the copers ; tho men came on bourd for 
*baeca, and, being there, wero tempted to 
taste the grog. Une gluse wanted a com- 

ion, and the ronnitr wero terribly ovi- 
lent, So Tong as this was tho caso no 
atnount of talking would drive out tho coper. 
The Diroctor of the Mission to Deop Sen 
Fishermen was shrowd enough to soe this 
bt the remedy was hard to hit, Repeat 
oppeals, backed by influential men, wore 
unavailing, the official roply being that it 
waa contrary to luw that any smacks should 
obtain tobieco ont of bond. However, 
“ where there's a will thore's 6 way,” and ot 
length tho difficulty wan solved by tho cxpo 
dient of obtaining tobacco in a foroign port 
and selling to the mon for uso at son only. 
The tobacco is sold at cost prico—at sixpence 
per pound loss than the copors retail it and 
fo the thing ia done. Tho copers’ occupation 
is gone, and from serry fret in vhwh the 
experiment has been made the cops have 
tanished. 


‘The working of the new ryxtom may he 
seon any morning ; but as few of my readers 
aro likely to visit « North Sea fleet, they 
must be content to see it through the artist's 

e, The boats arc clustering round the 
Bliss vowel; the Sobecee.s F i hegre 
packets, bearing the 

ent infringement 
‘tions, “For uss at 
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see only.” Of course there is no grog, and 
therefore no drunkenness, To any who have 
eonsidere:! eee cine Cremoase of the 
aud their grog this tobacco adventure 
wit appear a praiseworthy and enterprisi: 
effort to boat the enemy on his own 
Nor is it 20 far sido, aa at firet blush may 
soem, from the Mission work ; it ia a direct 
and practical endeavour to destroy a great 
evil and promote the well being of the 
trawlers, 

(rand as this achiovement is, it is limited 
toseven of the twelve truwling flocts cruising 
inthe North Sea. The Mission hay but seven 
vesswwls, and therefore can reach but seven 
floata. Would that it had five morot Would 
that evory flect on the trawling grounds 
numbered on its huoki one smack fying the 
Muse Mission flay! Letter a thousand times 
the blue flag of peace and temperance than 
the white flag of the baloful coper. Where the 
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blue flag flics the white has been strack; 
whero the blue flag has failed to reach, there 
the coper may ply his deadly trade, I 
doubt not there are many who would right 
gladly sce the copor banished from every 
fleet; they certainly would if they fully 
Anew the mischicf she docs, There ia but 
one way—to enable the Mission to 
to commission a smack to every flect. 
When will it be donet Just as soon as 
those who profit by the fisherman's toil take 
somo real ng for his welfar The men 
aro crying out, pleading, imploring for such 
yeasels, Welknich every post fed to tho 
Director at his offices, 181, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, F.C., lettora asking, “Why 
can't we have a Mission-vessel 9” Why 
should our floot bo left out” Why? Only 
Tweause seven vossels cannot reach twolve 
fleets, working far apart, How long, I won- 
der, will this be sot 
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OMAPTBR VIII DENY IS WINK 


s™ BRIAN doparted for London by tho, 


{to tear it up ant revert to the oll one, But 
of course 


did not put matters hefore 
himself in a light 0 unflattering to his pride. 


ently express on the fallowing morn-1 When old Mr. Potter, of the well-known 


ing, which wos a Thurlay. 


Tio left. no} and highty respectablo firm of Potter an] 


amenago for cithor of his sons; but stated, !Doddor, called that afternoon, by appoint- 


for the information of tho servants, that he 
would bo buck before dinner on the Satur- 
day, Tho night had neither softened his 
hoart nor altored hia mind. IIo had already 
telegraphod to the family lawyers to an- 
nounce his approach, and his wrath against 
Brian had been rather inervasod than di- 
mainished by six or soven hours of broken 
reat. Perhaps what provoked him more 
than anything else was that his ron had 
evidently not believed him to be in earnest. 
“Te find thet he makes a mistake,” 
rauttored Sir Brian, as bo sat down in the 
corner of the railway carriage ; “I am not o 
man to say one thing and mean another.” 
He was fond of making this assertion 
sbout himself, becauso in his hoart of hearts 
that that was cractly what ho 
if he bad choaon to examine 


ment, at the hotel in Albomarlo Streot which 
Sir Brian frequonted, ho found himevlf in 
the presence of a stern, unbonding gentlo- 
man, who yave his instructions with military 
brevit precision. 

“Tw do you do, Mr, Potter? I hope 
you aro quite well. I wish to have a frosh 
‘will proparod for me and to be ready for 
signature in the course of to-morrow. The 
small bequesta to the sorvant and so forth 





Gi not my son Brian.” 

ms A eas my soul |” said Mr. Potter. 
= aan, dear 1” 

Sir Brian was ready and eager to quarrel 


with anybody. 

aA tp uodereend (roe ene ojnoa 
tions,” he inquired, with el politenoas, 
‘thet have not ruade my meaning clear 1” 
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“Ob, your meaning is clear enough,” he 
replied, sitting down and ing one 
eg over the other; “but I should doubt 
wi your head is. Now, be advised by 
an old fricad, my dear Sir Brian, and take a 
Tittle longer to consider it, Say a week.” 

#1 am obliged to Thins Mr. Potter,” re- 
gurned Sir Brian coldly, “and I think you 
‘will allow that your advice as to matters of 
Dusiness has always had due weight with 
me. In the prescut instance, however, I 
did not come to London to seek advico.” 

“Well, well! you needn't snap 3 man’s 
nose off. Come, what has the poor young 
fellow beon doing? You know you aro 
dying to tell me.” 

Pom nut dying to tell you; I don’t eve 
that it is any Lusiness whataoever of Shad 
wud—and— Well, if you want to W, 
ho has boon backing a bill for £2,000 (by 
the way, I shall want you to advance me 
£2,000 at once, and you shall be repaid as 
soon as I can got the money sold out), and 
not only that, but he haa beon threatening, 
ar aa good as threatening, to dispose of part 
af the estate for building, purposes after m) 
death, Yon aro aware, Potter, that that 
an offence which I caunot forgive and ought 
not to forgive.” 

“Tum aware that you think so, cortainly. 
Mo desorves to he soundly rated and kept 
upon short commons for hacking bills; but 
wt for disposing of that land, which has 
never been worth anything, why, in my 
opinion, be would be w great fool if ke 
didn’t, He was a fool to lot you know of 
his intentions, though.” 

“ Potter, I will uot stand this! You are 
prosuming, sir—you aro forgotting yoursclf 
and insulting mo, Will you obey my in- 
structions, or am J, after all these years, to 
look out for anothor firm of solicitors 1” 

“Oh, you shall be obeyod,” unsworod Mr, 
Potter, rising in somo clean “lt is 
uot very convenient to be hurried like this ; 
but Iwill take care that your will shall be 
voady for signature by to-morrow afternoon, 
and the money that you require shall 
paid in to your bankers tho first thing 
the morning. Take your own way, by 


im 
own, and who would have made his mark 


‘Plump at the Bar, you need not flattor yourself that 


he will be content to live down at Bockton 
all his days, with just funda to keop 
the up and no more. Thore will be 
briel aad uantee ive if to the 
Jodge-gatos before he has been in pousession 
long, ‘38 sure a8 you're alive now and will be 
dead twouty years hence !” 

_Mr. Potter hod reached the door while 
giving utterance to these atrocious prodic- 
tions. He now whocled round and trotted 
downstairs sa fast us ho could go, Joaving 
fetta Brian choking with indignation on the 


ng 
“You—you malignant ruffien |” wd 
out the otf gentloman, Bat nobody heard 
him, so he swallowed his wrath winol 
determined not to think about things which 
had obroualy been only said for the pur. 
pose of enraging him. [¢ is parhaps hat] 
Booey to wi Ut hethonght egret ral 
about thom in tho coune of the ensuing 
evening and night. 

What gave him some satisfaction was the 
paying o! of Mr. Solomonson the noxt «uy, 
ond tho wldrowsing of a few pungent obser- 
vations to that worthy, 

“ Acthionablo Isugnago, thir—I_cunthion 
you that your langusye ith acthionuble 1” 
cried Mr. Bulomonson, who hod hogun hy 
boing most civil and subnurvient, but who 
ghanged hiv tone after being called an in- 
fernul, blood-sucking thief of a Jew, 

Sir Brian, however, was uot to bo intini- 
dated.“ Bring your action, if you daro, wy 
man,” returned he; "you'll recover no 
damages, and J shall eapose you in # wa 
thet you won't like, Consider youre! 
Tucky to have got £1,900, and don't ut me 
heer any impertinence from you, unlosa you 
want to have » chance of summoning me 
for assault,” 

‘Mr. Solomonson, it must be sesumod, did 
not think it worth while to earn that privi- 
logo, for he retreated ipitately into his 
den, and Sir Brian, with his head in the air, 
marched out into the stroet, twirling his 

After this encounter he bert quite brisk 
invigorated for a time, excite- 

it did not remain with him long, 


that pased off he to hang 
id feal miserable. iter all, who 
the lawyer was 


+ Waa 
certain that disin- 
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times he hod an unenay feeling about Gilbert 
—s half doubt whether the good boy was 60 
thoronghly straightforward as the bad boy. 
‘Without quite knowing why, he thought of 
the parble of the two sons, of whom one 
said, “I go, air,” and went not, while the 


other refused, “‘and afterwards he repented ind 


and wont.” But really it wes a great deal 
too late in tho day to dwell u 

gloomy forchodings sn theso ; borides, there 
was no justification for thom. To distract 
his mind, Sir Brian made for the United 
Borvico Club, and there, falling in with 
Licatonant-Gonoral Sir Hoctor Bucklo, sat 
down to luncheon with that voteran, and dis- 
eoursod upon the rottenness of the short- 
sorvico syatom tntil the afternoon was well 
advanced 

Sir Mector was a hachelor, and confided to 
his old comrade, with a sigh, that he wished 
bo wasn't, 

“T'm getting old, Bogravo, that’x the tnth. 
Poople tlon’t unk me out to dinner as they 
nao, and it's vory lonely dining here nll 
by ono'x self, und falling asleep afterwands, 
I askod the Duko the other day whother 
there wax @ chance of my over getting any 
more soldicting, and he said he thought 
had had @ protty good innit What in a 
man to do when he’s put on the shelf and has 
no homo? IJ wich I was s married man—I do, 
upon my word! Or rather, I wish I wos a 
widower, with a couple of sone, such as yours, 
to givo mo an intorost in life.” 

Sir Brian shook his head. * Buckle,” said 
he gravely, “you don't know what you are 
wivhing for, aud you neodn'’t envy me, 3 can 
toll you. Tam in vory great trouble aboat 
my oldest boy at this it moment, In 
fact, I don’t mind saying to you, as an old 
friond, that I find it necessary to ent him 
out of his guccossion to the property. ‘That 
iun’t © pleasant thing for a man to be com- 

Hed ta do.” 


who has it dono to him, I should say.” 

“Perhaps #0; but he has brought it pon 
himeolf, 1 really have no alternative.” 

And straightway Sir Brian poured forth 
tho story of hia wrongs, not sorry to confide 
thom to a brother officer, who had alway 
borne the character of a martinet, end 
Presumably would consider 20 eae: 
‘too sovere for insubordination. it weverity 
in the public service, as many examples from 

show, is by no means 
with loniency in privato life, and Sir 


Bu ious!y and unnecessarily, 
penned "the cocme ths habe 


‘mach panion’ the 
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“Staff and nonsense, wel you're 
making mountains ont of an you 
alwaysdo. Hang it all, man! young fellows 
will he young. For my 


own I don’t 
Tike th ke oe too cautloun aad evi 31 
look: spon that asa bad sign of ‘em—I do 


“Oh,” returned Sir Brian, “it is saay to 
extravagance of men’s 
fons, of course. Not that this ia a case of 
mere extravagance. If it had been I should 
have acted differently.” 

“Would yout I’m not so sure of that. 
Anyhow, you'll act like a thundering ass if 
you do as yon propose. So now you know 
‘what I think about it.” 

“It is the more obliging of you to fayour 
me with that polite exprossion of opinion,” 
replied Sir Brian, becoming very rod in the 
face, “boeause, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, it was unasked for.” 

“Now, Segrave, it's no use getting on the 
high horve with me. I'm not going to quar- 

with you, and I've known yon long 

to cal! you an ass when you doservo 

it. You very cfton are an ase, Segravo ; but 

if you disinherit your son you'll he worse 
than an ace” 

“Oh, very well! very woll!” cried Sir 
Brian, jumping up. “Tm a brute, I sup- 
pone, yon are perfectly right to call me 
so, You only anticipate the general verdict, 
No doubt that ix what evory! will say 
of me when I am den and my will is known. 
Bat I'am not in tho habit of letting myself 
be deterred from doing my duty by the fear 
of hard names; nor havo you condescended 
to give me a single reason for condemning 
mo. I am sorry I introduced the bjoct. 
Good day, Bnekle.” 

He charged out of the club, without wait- 
ing for a roply, and was aa nearly as poseiblo 
knocked down by 2 hansom-cabman, who 


ing could excuse, Bir 
Brian stood in the middle of Pall Mall, 
shaking his stick et the cabman, whose 
number he took, and causing some interrup- 
hey ots traffic, until He was eoursecuelys 
firmly, taken in tow by a policeman, who 
remarked | that the rondway was intended for 
eae ade the perecoent i at 
passengers, Sir Brian wanted to t 
point; but the constable i al Sab 
alleging that he “reelly barn’t no time for 
” Sir Brian ther took the 
Policeman's number also anil went on his 


re SS new whether to be glad or 


up with o jerk and addressod him in 
“Him! Still less ploasant for the wan | Enpraee which n¢ 
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sorry when, on reaching his hotel, he found 
. Dodder waning for him with the 
all ready for mgnatare, and an 
pology from the head of the firm, who had 
vy important appointment elsewhere, It 
would have been pleasant to say some of the 
sharp thinga to Potter which that 
hod escaped by his abrupt departure on tho 
provious day ; but then again Potter was not 
easily enubbed, and, after all, altercation 
with one’s lawyer is a thing to be depre- 


vated. 
Dodder had no remarka of 
rie ‘dos 


2 


Young Mr, any 
kind to offer; only he lespite his 
client's protests, on reading the will through 
from beginning to ond in a hasty, gobbling 
voice, This ceremony complete, witnesses 
wore summoned and the iustrument whereby 
the principle of prinogenitae was sct at 
ht by one of the staunchest Tories in 

J was executed in dus form. 
the ensuing afternoon Sir Brian, with 
all the anger and excitomont gone out of 








him, alighted at the Kingscliff station and, More thi 


handing over his portmanteau to the groom 
pratt driven down to meet, him, said he 
would walk home. Already be was sorry 
for what he had done; but that, us he in- 
wardly assevorated more than once while 
poneively muking his way down the High 
Strect, was quite o different thing from 
repenting of it, ‘The judge who cou 
to death or penal servitude may, 

and no doubt frequently does, feel very 
sorry for tho criminal; but the law has to 
tako ite courve all the samo. Sir Brian’s 
sorrow (60 he assured himself) was porfoetly 
legitimate and implicl no tardy misgivings. 
Or, at least, if thor was one thing that he 
blamed himeelf  littlo bit for, it was that 
he hed not bequeathed some portion of his 
mall perty to his elder son. 
Gilbert after all had afow hundreds a year 
of his own, inherited from » maiden sunt, 
and now Brian would havo alwolutely no- 
thing, except the Manor House. Howevor, 
this error, if it was an error, admitted of 
reparation. A change of that kind could 
hardly bo counted inconsistent, even by that 
impertinent old Potter. If only the sale of 
the Manor House could be averted! But of 
course that yas impossible. Potter—con- 
found him|—had said it was impowible. 
Though, for the matter of that, Putter had 
said some other things so atrocious that they 
would not bear thinking about. Alas! when 
has done with this world for 

ever, and the world has done with him. At 
i i almost gems as if a fuller re 
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ition of thie fact might*be tho tracat 
beers nig! 


Thus, revolving many matters in a trou- 
bled mind, Sir rian dravoraed Kingoolif, 
Ho mechanically raised his forefinger to the 
brim of his hat in acknowlodgment of the 
salutations which grociod him, but spoke to 
nobody until, as chance would bovo it, he 
ran full into the arms of the vory last person 
in the world with whom ho withod to ex- 
a word, 

“Well, Sir Brian Segrave,” raid Mr. Bus- 
woll, with his accustomed affubilit * und 
how are you today? Boon thinking at all 
over the little plan 1 submitted to you last 
time we met! I mppose not, ch? Well, 
a-wilfal man must havo his way, as they 
aay; but you really are foolish, Sir Brian, if 
you'll excuse my telling you so. It ain’t bad 
policy to hold on in a rising markot, I grant 
you; but you may hold ob bit too long, 
don't you vee. It's against my interest to 
say it; but now’s your time to bogin letting, 
an that, now's your timo for selling 
outright. Why, bless your soul! thore won't 
bo such thing aa leaachold proporty twenty 


yours 
“Mr. Buswell,” answered Sir Brian, “ you 


appear to be undor sone strange wiasp 
honsion. I have told you before, and all 


no portion of 





again, that tho 
a tet you speak of will evor bo oon bree 


“Tot hat hal” Jaughod Mr. Buswell ; 
“that's good! That's what I call « pretty 
bold hecy to make. I uhouldn't venture 
to muke it if J was in your skin, Sir Brian.” 

Sir Brian bowed coldly and passed on; be 
was not going to bandy words with tho fel- 
low, Meveribeian bs Figs mona and 
vaguely alarmed. young days no 
man in Buswell’s position would ave dared 
to speak so to his betters; and Buswoll 
acemad to be horribly confident, too, as well 
ax impudent, The world was turning topay- 
turvy; the young generation was rushiny 
towards tion with a light heart, an 
no ono—not even that sober, sensible old 
Potter—bolieved that the next owner of 
Beckton would be guided by the wishes of his 

anor.“ poms whe nove " 
ir Brian kept muttering aslly to hi a 
he mounted the hill, 
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stepped throngh the opan door an ssated | “Monckton esked me to teke his place to- 
himvolf on « bench near it. The daylight ' morrow.” 

was almost gono; half a-dozen candles in the’ “Ob, Monckton and the organist! Boyt 
chuncet barely rendored visible the chubby ' don’t you know that you have ruined_your- 
faces of the choir hoys who were standing ' self? I have been up to London, and I havo 
tra. It wus the None Dimitiis that they altered my will. Your brother will have 
were practiaing. “Lord, now lettest thon | everything. You ara a pauper—do you 
thy servant depart in poaco.” The child who ! me!—a pauper. I bave paid 
sang the words in his sweet, binblike treble, ‘that Jew for you; and I suppose—yes ; I 
thonght litte of their meaning, porhaps, but | suppose you had better begin to think about 
they fuunil their way to the heart of the old | earning a living for yourself.” 

man who hoard thom from hia far corner.| They were standing outside the porch 
His own departure could not now he very!now. ‘Tho young man’s face © 
far distant; but whothor, when it came, it very grave; but he answered uot a word, 
would ba poacefal secmed somewhat uncor- snd 90 long a silence supervened that at 
tain have always tried to do my duty,” longth Sir Brian waa constrained] to broak it. 
thought Sir Brian, and that was tru enough. — " You blamemo, of course,” said ho ; “yet 
His duties, howover, as he had seon them, this has beon your own doing. Yon would 
had ten concerned almont exclusively with ‘not believe thal I was in carnest ; but now 
the affairn of this presont. worl, Ho was too | you soa that I was, ax I told you I was, 








I 
honest to deceive himaclf. Ho know that he j have acted as it sccmed to me right to act.” 
had been a worldly man, albeit a conscien Still Drian remained silent. The old man 
tions one, and it was too Int to chango now, could stand it no longer. “Spenk!” he ex- 
Aftor all, he had boon a4 other men are. claimed, stamping his foot. “Curso me, if 
Gray's hackneyed linca came into his hoad~ you like; but say something 1" 

Then Hrian broke into an oid laugh. 







“Feb sor Pee Pr Lienad, “No,” ho answered, laying bis hand on bis 
Lett tie waren 


of the chrertul days father’s shoulder ; “I won't do that, We 
fm res riven beh must remain friends, whatever hap, 
Well, porwibly there wero somo who but 1 think you have treated me unfair! 
loohod forward, instead of looking back. Thoro! I to say that much; but it 
For a minuto or two Sir Brian tried to look the last word I shall say about tho matter. 
forward, but found that he oould not manage When wo meot again we'll take the new 
ii, He ehifted his position, sighing imps- order of things for granted. Gilbort is to 
ticntly, while tho choir boys, rolieved from be Segravo Major in futuro and I'm Segrave 
their lahours, clatterod away through the Minor. It is understood.” 
vestry, aod the organist wont on playing Then he turned on his heol and walked 
woftly, away in the direction of the Vir while 
dt pte | the music coasod ; there was a Sir Brian stood still for some minutes longer, 
sound as of the shutting up and locking of abetractedly prodding holes in the damp 
tho instrument ; and then a tall figure came ground with his atick. 


aivod ‘ia platy — gion hin pm CUAP IX THE ELOQUENCE OF MR. MONCKION, 
ised him. The leat grey glimmer of I Sir Brian did not enjoy his dinner that 
daylight fell through thy porch upon the evening, the fault oortainly did not lie with 


Nor eush ane 





man’s foutures. He. raisod hi his elder son, who apolozised for coming 

Crowe quickly and miled holding out his down late, explaini i 

hand. ‘he forgotten the wene of two the dinner-bell for the dressing-bell, and who 
i took ina than usual 
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feraining element scemed likely to predomi- 
nate in the proportion of about twenty to 
one. In short, he let it be understood that 
he accepted the situation frankly, and was 
determined nat to sulk over it. 

This, though ereditablo in one sense, ws. 
not agreeable to Sir Brian, who folt that he 
was being maiguanimously forgiven for hav 
ing perfoimed o painful duty. Ho did not 
want to bo forgiven ; he would groatly hase 
pleferred to be abnsod. his son taken 
up that line, he woul have been propared 
to show, kindly and tompertely, that what 
ho had performed had been inileed a duty, 
aud likewise that it had boon painful one. 
Natures like Sir Brian’s aro subjoct to con- 
tinual reactions, After allowing himsolf to 
bbe carried away by his feelings in the charch, 
he had bogun to he ashamed of the wonls 
which he had spoken, aud which, whon re- 
called in cold Dood, sounded not a little un- 
dignified. To remembored that ho had 
called upon Brian to curse him. How melo- 
dramatic and ridiculous! The boy had not 
been ablo to help laughing. And now, some- 
how or other, he socmed to have got into a 
false position. To found himself involun- 


ve 


forefathers ; ond it is my wish and command. 
that you shatl do the same after I am gone.” 

“In that caso,” said Gilbert slowly, “would 
it not ho better to give me 9 life-interost 
only, with 1emainier to tho next heir male f” 

“Na; it that had been practicable, there 
would have heen no need to dixinhorit Brian. 
Bat L dare not do it. Land is atoadily fall- 
ing iu value; we live in bad times, and 
wore times may bo coming, You might 
posits find yourwlf ao circumstanced as to 
he obliged cither to part with a faw acres for 
Inilding patpesey or to shut thin place op 
and go away. In the preseveo of such an 
alternative T myself should decide to sell ; 
but I showhd sell as liltle as would suffice, 
and trust yon to act ay I should. 1 could 
not trust your hrath That ia all I have 
to say about it, t betivso.” 

Gilbert way silent for a minute or two, 
“Don't you think,” ho suid af length, * that 
you havo been rather linsty in coming to 
_ Slecision, and rather hurd upon poor old 

0 









“No,” answorol Sir Brian ourtly, “1 
don’t. Brian has boen hard upon himeolf. 
As for me, T have givon tho mattor full oon- 
jidoration.” 


tarily using a tone of apology ; and when ho sid 


triod to discard thut, tho only result was 
that he became peevish and rudo, Sincerely 
thankful was ho whon the meal came to an 
end, and when Drion, with a murmured ex- 
euse, took himsolf off. Evon this discrcot 
proceeding cansed the old gentleman somo 
aditic irritation, It was not Brian's 
habit to leave tho room immediately after 
dinner, Ho had, of course, dons so now iv 
order to Icave tho coast clear for the ox- 
planation betwoen his futher and brother, 
which both of them might be assumed to 
desire, Suicly that last cout of fire might 
have been disponcod with ! 

However, since the opportunity had been 
given to him, Sir Brian it well to 
of it, The sooner this un- 
Pleasant subject wan broached and settled 
and dono with the better. So ho began, in 
a rather hard and constrained voice: 

“Gilbert, you will recollect what I ssid to 
you the day about a in your 
Prospects, I wish you to know thet this is 
now an sccomplisied fact. Yesterday I 
signed a #ill under which you will inkorit 
ths whole of my property, real and personal. 
You know what has induced me to make 
this change, which—which I won't 
cost, me "pan Rightly one 
etive it to be my duty te 
lands which have deseended. to ux from 


hos 
con- 
the 
our 


“Yot 1 slionkd not be surprised if you 
were to change your mind about it, I'm 
sure I hope you may.” 

“Tt really iss most catraordinary thing,” 
exclaimed Sir Brian, jamping up and begin- 
ning to walk about, “that noithor you nor 
your brothor give mo ciedit for common 
firmness! I don’t know that, in the courss 
of » long life, 1 have ever curned a charactor 
for vacilation. On the contrary, I have 
frequently heen callod ubstinate.” 

A smilo flickerod for nn instant ovor Gil- 
bort’s features and vanishod, That confident 
assomption that vucillation and obstinacy 
are incompatible qualities ticklod his sonse 
of humour, But he roplied with proper 
gravity: “Novortholess, cortainty ia vo 
necossury forme. If] am to take Brian's 
piece T must give up tho Bur, I suppose, 

‘ow, it would be » vory foolish thing on 
my to sacrifice my carcor for the pake 
of a mere po-sibility.” 

“You ate extromely prudent, I munt any,” 
remarked Sir Brian, with something of a 
enor, Gilbert's businesslike tone jarred 
upon him. Moreowes, it my be that a 
transferring the priviloge of heirahip to 
second son he had also transferred to him a 
Tittle of bark f 7 of half-conscious Po 
tagonism with which #0 many men are 
to regard their hoirs, 
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“That's better than being imprudent, 
inn’t it 1” asked Gilbort, lauzhing. 

“Oh, no doubt. You had better stick te 
the law, Tehould think. You may have io 
wait another ten years before you enter into 
ponsossion hore, aud it will be well for 
tw have ome occupation in the meantime. 
Besides, any money that you may muho by 
your profession will be uscful to you. I fur- 
pot to swy that I may perhaps vo far alter 
iny will ag to leave the fow thousands that I 
have been able to save to Brian, instead of 
talyou. As mattors stand ut present, you 
will both of you require them? but maybe 
hg will roquire them inere than you will.” 

“Tthink Brian should havo the money,” 

Ibert, 








Tam disposed Lo ugteo with 
you; but it is not necessary to come to any 
Anal dueision npon that point yot.” 

Cilbort said ny more ; therchy dinappoint- 
ing his fathor, who hu recretly anticipated 
alees ruuily scquicwence. Cunvineod though 
he was that he had acted rightly in wiper 
soding the older brother, it was hardly nutis- 
factory to him that the younger should only 
havo a half-hearted plea of 4 few words te 
urge against the exortition uf auch a decroe. 
But in truth it woukl not have been very 
omy to satinfy Sir Brian that even iB 

ha next day being Suntay, and 
ho attended morning service as usual at 
Bockton chnreh, « umall, dilapidated struc- 
ture of which the purish ‘ay io an opposite 
direction from Kingecliff. ie congregation, 
Desides tho Squire and his eon, comprised 
eome half-dozen farnera, with their wives 
and families, and. yerhape as many labourers. 
‘Tho parvon, who was old and toothless, took 
along time to get through the service, and 
when he climbed up the ercakin, pulpit 
stairs hie audionce, us if by gaat sot! 
themselvos, one and all, in their pective 
corners and closed their eyes ypoacofully. 

“Poor Vonablos ia breaking up,” observed 
Sir Brian, ie they Leen away. Ho said 
the same thing every Sunday morning, and 
Gilbert returned a mechanical preter But 
Sir Brian's next remark, being quite novel, 
wus more culcnlated to arouse attention. 
1 think,” said he, “I will walk over to St. 
Michaol’s this evoning and hear what Monck- 
‘ton has to say for himself. I have no fancy 
for ell thess newfangled ceremonies; but 
Monckton has done work the 
Sshermen, and they tell me he can ” 

RE aia ee Michsel's in 

1" ejaculat: bert, opening his 
has feat ee do about dover, then t 














even 
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{| “Why, go without it for once, like other 
{ people,” replied his fathor a little tartly. “I 
, Mappose that woman will allow me to have 
zome supper whon I come in, won't she? 
She docs it for Brian,” 
Gilbert smiled. He was thinking to him- 
shelf, “Most decidedly 1 shall not give up 
the law yet uwhile” 

Ho was wrong in his deduction, however ; 
for Sir Brian was neither relent ing nor 
thinking of rolonting. It was, indeed, pro- 
cisely because he was not that he felt himeolf 
more drawn towards thy lad whose ways had 

j hithorto been incomprehensible and i 
tw him It occurred to him that he woul 
like to sco fur himself whet were the attrac- 
tions of St, Michuel’s ; and then, too, he had 
another incentive of which he was only in 
purt conscious, in the shape of an undefined 
feeling of jealousy of the Vieur of that 
popular place of worship, Brian was spond- 
ing the day with Monckton ; be had gone 
wtraight off to neo him after his interview of 
the previous afternoun and had doubtless 
poured forth ull his troubles there and then. 
“ Ho is asort of father confessor, I suppose,” 

thought Sir Brian, And _then— Confound 
the fellow !"he said aloud, acurecly knowing 
why he said bo or what he meant by it. 

“Confound whom?” Gilbert inquired 
Plouwantly. 

“ Vonfound Gludstune !” replied his father, 
with commendable promptituile, and with an 
emphasis Lotraying the unslumbering zeal of 
Lia political opinions, “Confound Gladstone 
and all his slavish crew, J wich I may never 
say anything worve than that on a Sunday 





It wus not, however, about politica that Sir 
Brian was thinking as he lo his way into 
the crowded church on the Sunday evening 
sforomentione. Every seat waa slr 
taken, but ve a chair 
placed it for withering the lost bench, 
whence he took menta! notes of the procoed- 
ings an critically as if be had been an emis- 
sary ot the Church Association. The lightod 
candies and flowers on the altar, the sur 
ry choir and the intoned prayeru he sct 

wn as more or lesa objectional ot BO 
mauch because he saw any particular intrinsic 
harm in thees things as because he considered 
them to be innovations, and all innovations 
were hateful to him—but with afine liberality 
he admitted ths beauty of the music and the 
reverent bebaviour of tion. Then , 
John Monckton stepped qaely ap into the 
Bless and in lees than five minutes Sir 
had pardoned him hia coloured stole, 
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‘had ceased to attach any importanoe to acces- 
sories, and was listening with breathicsa 
attention. 

For Monckton bad learnt what, unfortu- 
nately, not one in a hundred of our clergy 
think it worth their while to master—t 
art of elucution. He spoko with cuso and 
fluency and without the aid of notes; he 
knew how to manage his voice ; ho had found 
out by expericuco that hearers and readers 
are two distinct classes, to be approachod 
after entirely different fashiona, and that 
many preachers whose sermons look well 
enotigh in print cannot Le listoned to with- 
out wearinoss and discomfort. But in addi- 
tion to this technical skill ho had the immonse 
advantage of being thoroughly and evon 
passionately in curest. To the use uf tho 
tricke—if any one likes to call them so— 
which every public speaker mut acquire ho 
had schooled himself long ago, and they now 
camo naturally to him ; tut his emotion waa 
real, his language was singularly cloar and 
simple, and it was curious to sce with what 
rapidity he took hol of his audience and 
how lightly, yet firmly, ho maintained his 
grasp up to the end. His detractors (of 
whom he had a few) vallud him sensational 
but that was after thoy had reuchol home 
and had had time to become axhumod of 
having allowed their groat intellects to be 
held in subjection for half an hour. Mis 
admirers, who wers far more numeroun, wero 
very well content to muko mnconilitional 
surrender to any man who could force them 
twit ; and on this occasion it was his privi- 
lege ‘to earn a fresh partisan of tho most 
obstinate type. 

His toxi, to be sure, was a little unpro- 
aniaing, “ Forgive, ant ye shall be forgiven.” 
‘Whon Sir Brian heard’ that ho gave a. jump 
and thought for a moment about making for 
the door. Hud this man esponsed his son’s 
cause, then, and was ho going to be preached 
at? Butit soon appeared that the preacher's 
intentions were not socyuivocul. His sermon 
would doubtless look commonplace enough, 
if reported in eold black and white ; it was 
his manner which carried conviction with it 
and robbed self-eatiuficrl people of their eelf- 

‘fact 


jon. 

“'T assume,” suid he, “that Iam address 
ing Qhrietiota. You must allow me to as- 
sume that much from your presence here; 
otherwise the words of the text can only coms 
to you without authority, and their reason- 
ableness will be open to discussion, like eny 
other moral ar philosophical precspt. But 
‘wo, as Christians, have to admit their slivine 
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origin ; 80 that the sola pructical question fer 
us ts how far our conduct accords with them. 
‘Wo ask and expoct forgivencws in return for 
a repentance which is very often ovidenced 
hy nothing but our own cloclaration ; and by 
forgiveness we mean an absolute blotting out 
of past trunsgreniuua, Very well, then ; 
Wo must concvie to others what we demand 
for ourselves; there is no eacapo from the 
obligation. ‘That is a hard saying ; is it not 
To tell ono who las injured us, “I not only 
forgive yon, Int the injury that you have 
done ine shall be altogether obliterate, and 
yon shall, if you choose, havo the opportu 
nity of injuring me in the same way ayain'’— 
in that unreasonable t Is it weak und foolish t 
Jt is, at all events, the rule laid duwn for ua, 
and unlesa we conform to that rule we cannot: 
truly say that we have forgiven at all, To 
talk about expediency will uot avail us; we 
are never told to do what ia expediont ina 
worldly sonre ; and if wo find tho laws of 
Christianity tow hard, too unreasonable to 
obey, wo had better say so honestly, and at 
Teast not shelter ourselves behind that shabby. 
pice of duty which wo are #0 apt to bring 
forward when we havo mae up yur mindy to 
Vo guided by worklly wislom, Only then 
wo shall have to goa step farther, and con. 
fear thab wo are ot Christians in anything 
gave the name, whatever that my be worth, 
These sentences mde a pninful, yet not 
altogether unwelcome, impression upon Sir 
Brian, who had a tender comcience. ‘They 
occurred amongst ofhers which had @ Tess 
dirert bearing upon his own caso; but there 
was not a word of Mouckton's discourse but 
found an ccho in his honest heart, He him- 
self was by naturo uverso to compromises, 
and he loved an uncompronixing man, ‘Tho 
doctrine which Munckton proclaimed was nob 
very ousy to swallow; but ho bolicved that 
it war tho truth, und after listoning to it he 
felt, with a cortain comfort, that he conld no 
longer deceive hinself. 1t was a conviction 
of expedioney, not a sure of dnty, that had 
caused him to dixinherit his non; und since 
bis conviction remained unultered it wae clear 
that expediency mut go to the wall, unless 
duty could be proved to coincide therewith, 
At the moment he did nut think that euch 
proof could be given ; the cluinns of ancestorn 
and ity xeemed somewhat too uhadowy 
for the purpose, He thought lie would have 
to undo what he had done, and he saw, or 
Telieved that ho saw, quite plainly what 
would baypen in that event, He would be 
inted ; he would Le made ridiculous; 
the labour of his life would be rondored vain ; 
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his sclf-merifice would be alsuhite, Never- remember, used to have the ferrats ont—but 
tlieless, lie coull not new his way to.an alter- mo matter. I wanted to say to you, Mr. 
native; he mm t act after the fashion which Mouckton, that I have been very much 
be conceived to le rizht, at whatever cost, stmck and--and affected by your sermon, 
and with ne hop: of reward, excopt, indeed, fand that it has made soe feel myself in the 
(kat hel] out by the preachor —“That ye wrong about my sen Brian, At the samo 
inay Ww the childien of the Highest ; for He | time L do not seo my couree as cloarly as I 
induth Ha. sun to shine on the csi1 and on could wish ; and I rhonld take it a8 @ great 
the voud, and sendeth rain on the just and kindness on your part if you would advino 
“unit.” me.” 
Mt Brian Ieaved a long sigh when! “Of emme I will do that with all my 
hu stoml up with the rest af the eungregation teart, so far us I am competent,” answered 
ft rthe surmon, Ibis perhaps burdly neces | Monckton wouderingly. “Won't you come 
“war neithor a very strung: jin and have some supper ? Brian will join 
sighted person, Just | us presently.” 
vow his mind way in a fennent of conflicting Tie old yentlemau stated back “No, 
epiotions,  $la wanted to do what was right, (thank yon-no," he answered nervously ; 
and ha wautel very much to be reconciled | “I would rather not meet Brian to-night. 
with his nun; Gat be eaikl uot enjuy the ' Will he be coming out soon 7” 
prospect of Potter's indulgent smiles; still: “Oh, no! 1 think we may count upon 
Jers could he contemplate. with ognanimity | his remaining where hes for another quartor 
the prohalle triumph of Buswell and the of an hour,” ssid Monckton laughing. “Te 
Invuk up of the old Huckton estate, Ho was! won't Ieave the organ until cho vergor loses 
ane of tha first to save the church ; but, ' patienco and pute the Hyhts out, We can 
intend of atarting homewanls, he prowled | strof! up and down outside, if you ure not 
in a guilty fashion ronnd tho building while‘ afraid of catehing cold, You wero saying 
the mau peated out the concluding volun- ‘thot you were troubled in some way ubont 
tary and the assembly rtreaned through tho him.” 
gkitole and gradually dispersed, “Yer; I um troubled. You are in his 
At length he paw what ho had leen wait confidence, I believe, and no doubt he toh! 
ing for, The small side-door which gave } you yesterday of the change whieh I thought 
access ta the vestry was thrown opons @ it my duty—well, yes, 1 may tay that 1 
broad shaft of light shot through it into the conseiontiously thought it my duty at the 
night, aud a durk fignro, clad in a eassock, time—to make in my will.” 
stepped forth hastily and movod towards the “No; be has said nothing about thet to 
Vicarage, Sir rian at onco gave chuso, and me. Some days ago ho tld mo of a mono; 
a few strider brought him to Monekton’s difficulty whieh he had foolishly allow 
aide, himpelf to bo drawn into, and 1 recommended 
© Mr. Monckton," suid he in 8 voico which him to go straight to you; but nothing passed 
Jacked itn custotoary asnured ring, “excuse between us upon tho subject yesterday. As 
me! Can T have a Word with you!” far as I can recollect, wo only spoke about 
“To be ante,” replied Monckton, standing the music for to-day’s services,” 
still and prering at his questioner. ‘Dear — “Good gracioua!” sjaculated Sir Brian ; 
imo [ isn't it Nir Brian Sograve t Who would “that of mine really ia the most aaton- 
have thought of your turning out at thie tine ishing fell I ever met or heard of! He 
of night 1? finds himself suddenly cut off with » shilling 
Sir Brian was a little chilled. It gave him and he doesn't even think the circumstance 
esomothing of w shock to bo addi in such toning | 
sollaguia language by tho orstor who just pect—but I am iting what I wished to 
now had erent him up to the most heroic say to you My 
heighta, and he was inclined to draw heard 
bhiek.Towover, twas too late to do that, aya 
boo, 



































"0 here tied confusedly— seom 

“Well, I don't 28 a rule go to evening ser- told me I was in the wrong, and Buckl 
BB ple rae enighacd 4 
In my time we dida’t have them, There was lay Se weds matter clone ou, and thi 
Che morning end the efternton, sod: eos: me xt Te I aie ul 
times ios went in afternoon, content to our judgment.’ 
not the men—not the men. My father, 1 cine hen ioe 2 
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the pulpit, was a very modest and romewhst 
timid man in private lif. After hearing Sir 
Brian out, he pushed his biretta to the biek 
of his head and slowly drow his hand several 
times across his face and beard. 

“Are you mre,” he asked, “that you live 
chosgn the right person to consult 1” This is 
« serious mattor, and 1 don’t know that J am 
capable of advising you wisely.” 

“Do 30u shrink from the responsibility ?” 
ackod Sir Brian quickly. 

“No,” answered the other; “if you put it 
in that way, no, According to my view, you 
would not bo justifiod in disinheritiug Brian, 
deeatue-—if for no other reason—~you have 
brought him up as your heir, and have never 
given him the chanco of learniug how to 
make his living. It is probably too Into for 
him to learn now, All the same, there is 
your side of the case to be considered. It is 
quite true that Brian is utterly unbusincss- 
Tike, and I can’t say that I think your foars 
t the proporty at all unwarrantable,” 
ut that aside,” interrupted Sir Brian. 
“T am not to do wrong that good may como 
of it, And besides, 1 don’t supposo thut 
port ‘would come of it—how can wo tell t If 

hare wronged my son, tha wrong mst. tw 
undone, that's all. I gather that that i. your 
opinion. 

With a sudden impulee, Monckton wheeled 
round and shook hands with the old_gentle- 
man. Hoe understood the gencrosity and 
aimplicity that those fow words implied. It 
is not ensy for a proud man to receilo from u 
position which he has taken up in spite of 
the proterts of those about hitn, and to a 
sign no rezson for eo doing, Still less eany 
is it for an obstinate min who has long 
directed all his efforts towards one fixed aim, 
to put the accomplishment of that sim in 
jeopardy, ; and when one meets with such an 
individual it is refreshing to bo able to shake 
him by the hand. 

Very little moro was sid after this tacit 
assurance of mutual respect ; only on parting 
with Sir Brian, Monckton’ begged him to 
postpone his final determination for « short 
time. 

“Tf you will pardon my saying ‘so, you 
have acted hawt} oneo,” said ho; “it would 
be oo well not torepeat that mistake. I have 
told you what I think; butI am not infallible, 
Heaven knowa | td it is possible that some 

egarss may be open to you, 
own I don't see ‘At all on, Gog 
can be no harm in lowing yourself leisure 
to consider it. I dare may I needn't re 
mind you that the safest aad. murest help to 
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@ decision can only come in answer to 
prayer.” 

huve never been in the habit of intro- 
ducing such matters into my—my dove 
tions,’ sail Sir Brien, to whom pro- 
position seemed, odilly enough, to savour 
alightly of irreverancs ; “but porhaps you 
are right as to the wisdom of deliberation, 
My own feeling woul have been to go up to 
London again ivworrew and seb things 
straight.” 

“No, 20; there is no sch hurry aa that. 
Let it stand user for n few daya, say till the 
middle of the week,’ returned Monckton, 
inaking the most unfortunate suggestion that 
he had over made in his life, 

“YVory well; so be it, then,” agreed Sir 
Irian,“ Good-night, Monekton, and thank 
you Dove tell Brinn that you have soon 
me, please.” 








CHAPTER X. BRIAN GOXS OUT TO DINER. 
A source of constant wonder to Admiral 
Greenwood was the difficulty of getting people 
tw amalgemate and bo f iendly together at 
tho somewhat overgrown dinner-partios which 
it was the delight of his hurpitable heart to 
offer to the ucighbonthoud. A, waa % good 
fellow, he would decluro; 2. was a 
fellow ; Mrs. A. was a most superior woman, 
and Mr 13. quite charming whon you didu't 
mb her the wrong way ; yet, sutnuhow or 
other, A. could not be brought to ontertain 
that opinion of 1, nor I, of A.; while an for 
Mre, A. and Mrs, it weemed 98 if thoy wore 
unable to eucounter one unothor without a 
rsage of arms. This wus a vory ald thing, 
The Adtuiral often remarked that it was, and 
so did bis wife. Hut what was not at all 
odd, considering the chaructor of this oxcol- 
lent couple, was that it nover occurred to 
them to acquiesce in the mynterien of an in- 
comprehensible world, and divide their guesta 
with a view to the probable vation of 
peace. They adopted no such system; but 
when they thought it was about timo to give 
another dinner-party, Mra. Greenwood put 
on her spoctactes, consulted a large volume, 
in which the names of hor visitors were in- 
seribed, and found out whose turn it was to 
bo fed. Sixteen or eighteon of those wero 
selected, with duo regard to priority of claim, 
and i happened in the sequel that 
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am not upon speaking terms, 1 can count 
with absoltte certainty upon mecting that 
man at Greonwoul's table.” 

He might have wided that thore waa always 
a strong probability of bis felling out with 
Admiral Greenwood himself before the even- 
thg was over: for the Admiral, sal to nay, 
was a Libotal; and though he called himself 
a Whig and profersed to be more conserva- 
tive than a modern Tory, there wan very 
Tittle convolation in that when he recorded 
his voto for the wrung ride. 
one may entecm a man in 
personal capacity, it ia dil 
pationce with political inconsintevry. For 
these rousons Sir Brian hated dining ut Mor- 











don Court, and as he did not like to decline Huntio; 


when asked (for provions ongugements aro 
not believed in, in a country neighbourhoud, 
whore all possible ongagementa are known) 
ho not unfroyncutly exeused himaclf at the 
Tut moment on the plea of an attack of 


gout. 
On the dy succeetling that on which 
Monckton'y cloquences jal achioved 
atriking results, Admiral Groonwood bad a 
dinner-party and Sir Brian had tho gout. 
He suid so tw his sons at breakfust-timo, aud 
it was about the only thing that he did sy 
in the course of that meal. silent and 
subdue wus he that they both guvo cro- 
dence to the statemont ; aitoo a truth- 
ful man, he folt bound to qualify it a little. 
“It han not come on yot,” te confessed, 
“but 1 am euro that it would come on if I 
wero to drink champagne; and you know, 
if one doosn’t drink champagno, Greenwood 
at once concludes that ‘hero is something 
wrong with the wino, and his feelings are 
hort. I don’t want tw hurt his feelings ; so 
Brian, my dear fellow, 1 shall be groatly 
indebled to you if you will take my place. 
T think they didn’t ask you, did thoy 3 
Brian had not boen invited (Mrs. Grocn- 
wood, who liked Cilbert bettor, waa wont to 
say that sho wus sure Brian was bored to 
death by tlinner pasties); bet be waa very 
willing to oblige his fathor, and was rejoiced 
bie 2 bos change in eee man’s tone, 
‘Dimagresable as it was to him to he despoilet 
of bis inboritance, it was more disagrecabie 
still to feel that the ponalty inflicted upon 
Heh wee not bold to have purged him of his 
offence, 
‘Tn the course of the day Gilbert said a few 
Kind words to him about the 
jive positions, “Jt isn’t my doing, 
and I think it's ap awful shame ; but 
no we in saying so. You know 


in their the 
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what my father is; we shall have another 
shift of wind before long, dey upon it.” 
Day Helen kat raade up hi ae ie 
cx at. Hie was trying to make up his 
wad alo to the ue regime and ita pate ral 
comsoquonces ; but hia was not a practical 
mind, and it was sure to take him some timo 
to realise whut it means to have the ground 
cué from under your feet. For instanoa, it 
was not until he eutered the Morden Court 
drawing room, and caught sight of Boatrico 
Huntley engugod in couversation with the 


und Admiral, that a chill sense of remotencas 


from her in rexpect of worldly circumstances 
crept to his heart. A more practical man 
might perhaps have roti thet Miss 

y hai monoy euough for two; but 
Brian only auw that it must be many years 
before he could carn an income sufficient to 


tty him in ofering marriage to anybody 


and uae not only arena 7 acters 
ive, bat prevent im from a) 7 

Ing his idol tor the time Laing. 7 

Tt must be = heist kta Huntley dia 
not to i lect eonly. 
She hodded to Brian from afar went ef 
talking to her companion, whom abe found 
most amusing. The Admiral was telling her 
who overybody was. . 

“That big man with the beard is Polling 
ton-— Sir John Pollington, you know, one of 
our county mente: ot fem Paling 
ton, though mther long-wi 
The little Yalow with the bald head ead the 
eyeglass is his nearest neighbour, Stokes, 
who stood against him in the Liberal interest 
ut tho last lection and gut beaten by a small 
majority, Better luck next time, I tell him. 
Pollingion and Stokes won't speak, which is 
a great mistake—don't you think sof Why 
not sink political difforencos in private life t 
Well, then, let mo see: Monckton you know 
already, and Mitchell, The Joly with bd 
hook nose, talking to my wife, is ly 
Barbars, who has gone in 80 strongly for the 
blue-ribbon moversent of Iste. a 


Hopwood, before she 
ood and Malvoy’ the great Ulewers, no 


“ And who,” inquired Miss Huntley, “is 
had who,” inquired Mise Huntley, * 


ooking on the 

rug, with the massive watcb-chain 1” 
“Eb istinguished-locking t Oh, come 
now, Miss Huntley, that’s too bad of you! 
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Poor Buswell{ his appearance isn’t aristo- 
cratic, I admit, and Mrs. Greenwood was 
rather down upon me for asking him here ; 
‘but then look at what he has done for tho 
placo! Why, Kingecliff would have been 
nowhere, if it hadn’t been for Buswell. That 
fat woman, with the diamonds all over hor, 
is his wife. I'm afraid people are rather 
inclined to show them the cold shoulder ; 
but they'll live that down, you'll see, After 
all, why should we give ourselves airs” 

‘Woll indeed wus 1t for Sir Brian that he 
had ‘been attacked by those timely symptoms 

att 

a for Miss Huntloy, sho rather prided 
horself upon her immunity from “airs,” and 
would have boon quite content to accept 
Mr. Buswell’s arm, had that person heen ro- 
quested to take her in to dinner. But fate 
and Mra. Greonwood had appointed for her 
another partnor, with whom, as it chanced, 
she was oven better pleased. 

“Mr. Monckton,” rail she, turning to the 
individual this favoured, us she took her 
placo at the table, “I huvo beon hoping, ever 
since 1 heard you preach last night, that T 
should get an 0) anny of talking to yon 
somo timo or other, and now I am lucky 





‘beyond all expoctation, because here you aro of 


for the next hour at least, There is no 
escape for you.” 

“T have no wish to escape yet,” answered 
Monckton. Lut he thouglit to himself that 
he very likely would exporience that desire 
before long; for he surpoctet Miss Huntley 
of being one of thexe flippant young women, 
whom he did not like, 

for noxt words were not of a kind to 
raiso her higher in his catimation. “I am 
going to be very impertinent,” she anid ; “I 
am going to criticise your sermon. It was 
beautiful sermon, and I was carried away 
by it at the time, as I suppose that most. of 

our hearers were. But when I reached 

ome I took it to pieces, and I found that it 
had the fault which almoat all sermons have. 

You begged the whole question from begin- 
ning to end.” 

“How so” inquired Monckton, wonder- 
ing whether it would be unpardonably rudo 
to my that he must be permitted to do his 
own work in his own way. 

Well, assumed what you had no 
Tight to Ssenme. You took it for granted 
that we were all Christians, whoreas you 
‘tust have known as well as Ido that a large 
proportion of every congregation: shall we 
may « half tare no sach thing.” 

*T don't know what meaning you attach 
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to the word, Miss Huntley, I toke it that 
men and women may be Christians without 
acting up to their principles.” 

“Oh, of course; that isn't what I mean, 
I moan that a good number of us who go to 
church are not really convinced of the truth 
of Christianity at all.” 

“Evon if that wore ao, I should not have 
born begaing the question, should If I 
only tric to show what I thought to be our 
duty, upon a givon hypothesis. If every 
sormon had to begin with a demonstration 
of the truth of our religion, there would never 
bo time to get farther than the beginning.” 

“Very well, thon, I withdraw the par- 
ticular chargo,” mid’ Mixa Huntley, who in 
trath had only forraulated it hy way of pre- 
Tade; “but I maintain that the clergy in 
goneral bog the «ucstion. Your conclusions 
must alwaya sound impotent so long as you 
Tofrse to dincune your preminser, You 
fean to be convinced of the truth of 
promiases ; but, why won't you wll us how 

have managed to convinco yoursolves 1 
lost people, 1 am sure, would like to helievo, 
if they could ; only they Inve an ides that 
it ia wrong to doubt ; so they aro obliged to 
do the lost thoy can with a sort of protonce 
ion which they are afraid to inquire 
into. ib it seoma to mo almost impossible 
that any one should boliove without fret 
doubting.” 

“T can't agroo with you there,” answered 
Monckton ; “but cortainly if you have doubts 
you ought to faco them.” 

“Lot us say thet I have doubts, thon, and 
that I faco them and look up the ovidence, 
I discover that Christianity claims to bo a 
revealed religion and grounds ita claim w 
four narratives, said to be written by four 
eyo-witnesses of cortuin miraculous oventa 
But whether these four narratives were really 
written by the four eyc-witnesncs or not, Js 
what nobody knows. ‘The first record that 
wo have of their existence ia given ut by 
Trenmus towards tho end of tho scoond cen- 
tury, and Papios, who wrote about forty 
years before, I think, doem’t appear to know 
of any written Gospel, oxecpt a rudimentary 
‘one, attributed to St Matthew. That is 
hardly conclusive, is it 1” 

“OF course it im't,” answered Monckton 
gic “You ought to have mentioned 

Paul; but you are not obliged to accept 
his evidence ss concloive either. It has 
never been \—or at all events it 
never ought to have 


been pretended. 
‘the truth of Christianity can be proved like 
& proposition in Euclid. 
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“Why should we believe it, thant Be 
cause the Church mswers for itt But who 
will answer for the Church ?” 

“The Church, 1 think, can show you the 


may obtain the certainty that you ask 
From the naturo of the cusg it is plain 

yuu cannot gain it in any other way, What 
Is supernatural is not to be explained by 
reasoning.” 

“Aly Euseal's remedy | ‘Follow the pre- 
cepts of tho Chureh ; practise religion ; faites 
dire des mesnen, Cola tone abr tira walwrellement 
ef vous fora crvire’™ 

Monckton, who had hitherto kept his eyes 
fixed upon hia plato (because, although he 
did not like to decline the discussion, 
thought it iMl-timed aud possibly insinvere), 
now glaneed up at his neigibour and nile: 
“Do you know, Misa Huntley,” said he, “1 
suspect that if you ponder upon ‘tho eternal 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness,’ 
and ask whot thet is and how it can be 
provod, yon will noon find yourself ua com- 
plotely ad‘tie ux if you had followed Pascal's 
supposed mdvics, and that you won't find 
yourslf in powwssiun of the promised re- 
wanl,” 

Miss Huntley roturned his look for an 
instant, then lowered her ey clids and blushed 
=n not very common weakness with her, 

“Yoo,” sho retarued swldenly, “you me 
guilo right. Lam a humbug, aud you have 

jound me out, and I won't say what J was 
going to say about St, Joruine, I got bin 
and Trenwns from tho sonres that you know 
of, and | got Papiae out of Renan, and I 
have ru my Gibbon, and—and I believe 
that in ubout all. Now you have knocked 
mo down completely and can dictate your 
torms ; T surrender at discretion. Someday 
noon you will find imo waiting for you after 
one of tho daily survices and ready to accept 
ordors in w epirit of mocknesx. I only hope 
ig ‘won't make me teach in aSunday-school, 
ike little Misa Greenwood, because I havo 
such a very strong dislike to the smell of 
damp corduroys. Still, 1 focl thet I am 
capable of submitting evon to that if you 


way to obtain faith and through faith you an 
dat 


insiat upon it,” 
ef Toate know whether you are serious 
or not,” ssid Monckton, somewhst taken 


abock by this abrupt capitulation, “but in 
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appbed. After all, I am only a woman, and 
what I want is conviction, uot proofs. Let 
us talk about something elsonow. Is ittrue 
that you know how to manage & boat as woll 
sailor in Kingocliff 1” 
iral Grecnwuod, beaming down the 
Jong table upon his assembled guesta, noted 
with eolf-congratulation that ono pair among 
them were gutting on together famously. To 
this sociul success he mi; rare . 
socund, in the persons ter and 
Gilbert Segrave; but there he would have 
had to stop. If some of the rest of the 
company were not tearing each other to 
pisces it was perhape only becwuse thoy were 
separated by & piece of furniture as substan- 





he tind as thut which » deceased statesman once 


doclared himself fortunate in being able 
to interpose between himself and his rival 
in the House of Commons, Lady Burbary 
Pollington lad fallen upon the brewer, 
tooth and nail, und was proving conclu: 
tively to him that in anything bub o 
corrupt and rotten state of scioty he 
would at that moment be working off a 
well-lenerved sentence of imprisonment with 
hardlabour. Mrs. Greenwood, with Sir 
John Pollington on hor left hand and hin 
political opponent on hor right, was render 
ing it well-nigh impossible for thove two 
gentlemen to ignore one another, and wa» 
thoreby rapidly reducing them both to dosape 
tation. Captain Mitchell, unable to remove 
his eyes from Miss Greenwood and (silbert, 
had ‘80 cxasperated his neighbour by the 
irrelevance uf his answers that sho had felt 
it only due to horeelf to turn her back upou 
his, and was thus cating hor dinner undor 
serious disadvantages po pemig worst of 
all, Mr, Buawoll, who been judiciously 
placod between two of the most influential 
old Indies in Kingpcliff, had triumphantly 
defeated their attempts to overawe him, and 
was now holding forth in stentorian tones 
upon the improverseai which he hoped to 
etfoet before long in the town. 

“We want a music’ali, that's what wo 
want,” the Admiral heard him saying. “Wo 
must have some attraction of ind to 
draw the people from the great towns and 
get 8 season the year round, don’t you 
May, afl the talon davng hap tell the 
Mey, e willion during w! 

“olds months I don’t see no reason at all 
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hapa meant, “I will if you wil.” However, 
nobody went so far as to rise and quit the 
table, although it subsequently became the 
enbject of scrious debate whether Admiral 
Greenwood ought not to be made in some 
way sonsible of the affront which he had 
econ fit to put upon his friends by inviting 
¢them to mest such an atrocious ruifian, 
Tndeed, from that evening may be said to 


date the commencement of the great Social hel 


or Buswollian War, with which this narrative 
ia little concerned, but which was wa 
with intense bitterness in Kingecliff during 
a considerable period of time, and amoullera 
on oven to the present day; althongh Bus- 
‘well, who is now Sir Peter Buswell, and has 
built hitoself a gorgeous marine residence in 
the town which owes so much to him, must. 
‘ho considered to have practically annibilatod 
tho opposing faction. 

After dinner, Mivs Huntley made a sign 
to Brian to approach, and, drawing away her 
dress, so that he might seat himself on tho 
sofa beside her, said: “You appear to bo 
in low spirite ; may une ask what is the 
matter 1” 

“T don't think I much enjoy dinner-par- 
ties,” auswored Brian, who was unwilling as 
yet to tell hor the truo cause of his «ejection. 

“Not even such entertainiug onea os 
Your tastes scem to bo rithor nega- 
five. You don’t like dinners; you don’t 
like balls; you ure nut particular ly fond of 
shoot ing. thero jnythi that you do like 
Paitively, except playing the organ 3” 

“J liko talking to yon—sometimes,” ropliod 





ian. 
“Thank you, It ia a comfort to know 
that am found tolerable, though only occa 
sionally, Your friond Mr. Monckton finls 
me intolerable, without qualification; ho 
fied the premisos immediately after dinner. 
And yet I did my bost to entertain him. 
‘What do you think of my offering mysolf a2 
8 district-visitor 1” 
“T think I should like to be in your dis- 
“Thank you once more. Decidedly you 
ao aune * than Bis. bearer yogi) 
loss honest. I wanted to 
ow charmed Iwas with your service lant 
night ; but I won't say anything about it 
now, because 1 am in very bad temperand 
all my nerves are on edge, and 1} bate 
bome to my dear, a , Who is 
So aaly pereon ore aly understands 
me, 


“Does she understand you!” Brian asked 
dubiously, 
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“Oh, ora Srvc ty caeestend I 
am » spoilt that’s all—which is odd, 
considering that nobudy has ever spoilt me, 
Clementina, at any roto, can't accuse her. 
self of thut woakuess. I wish I wore some- 


body else! I wish I were Kitty Greon- 
wood! That brother of yours is very good 
ing and agreeable.” 

mre very fortunate,” Brina could not 








“That sentimeut is rather too complicated 
to follow,” said sho, “Miss Greenwood is 
a solid fuet, she wouldn't bo ultered if my 
identity became oxtingninhed in here Con- 
sequently all you havo to do is to go in and 
cut out Jacob, Ho has tho faco of man 
who woukl bo owily consoled; 1 imagine 
that ho will forgive you und perhaps even 
Tive to thank you. Ishall watch tho stengale 
with interost as Jong us I romain hero, Ln 
tho meantime, will you go and ouk whethor 
my carriago has comot” 

Brian obeyed, and ahortly afterwards bud 
the satisfaction of helping Mise Huntley to 
puton her wraps in tho hall, It was not 
uch of o satisfaction, nur was ho any the 
happior for the brief conversution above 
reeurled, Miss Huntley’s hatd flippancy 
hwt him; though she hud raid nothing to 
offend him persoually, The impression left 
Wy lis mim] was that sho wax tired of 

ingscliff and its inhwbituits, aud that bo 
might an day receive the news of hor im- 
ponding departure. 

‘This surmise of his wonld have mot with 
melancholy confirmation if ho had Loon able 
to hear the first words tlut sho uddressod to 
her faithful ion on icaching home, 
“My good Matilda, I am sick of this. I 
have been bored to-night, aud, what is mach 
wores, I have boon snubbed, Suppose wo 
take flight for Cannos{” 

CHAPTRR XL—'A8 YOU Wel!” 

‘Tux two brothers drove home together in 
® dog-eart, Gilbert taking the reins. Ho 
was in excellent spirits; tho humours of tho 
evening had not beon lost upon him ; and 
the flood of gentle satire rap eae 
upon Lady Barbera, Sir ‘ol n, 
aed the rou, left Brioa, who, ae we have sen, 
‘was not in good spirite at all, free to pursus 


his own despondent meditations in silence, 
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* By the way,” Gilbert suid, after they had 
driven throngh Kingscliff and wore mounting 
the hill towards Heckton, “1 bope you sre 

to do a pienic to-morrow.” 

“1 do ao hate picnics !” aighed Brinn, 

"You won't hate this one. {t isn't « hig 
affair; only Mitchell is going to bring the 
Groenwood, round to the bathing cove in 
his cutter, and I promised to havo some Inne 
ready for them when they lend. I suppore 
the Governar won't object, will he 1" 

“7 ghould think not, ao long as yon don't 
ask him to join the party. Pour Mit. 
hel] 1” 

“Why poor Mitchell! Ho will have a 
vory pleasant day ; and to put his pleasnre 
beyond a doubt, Miss Joy ia to bo invited to 
moet him. Miss Huntley is also to be in- 
vited—to meet you, I presume, Now will 
yon onme 1” 


“Oh, yes, if I'm wanted,” answored Biiun, me 


with a laugh, 

Gilbort laughed ton, 

“ Ah, my dear old Brian,” said he, “it's a 
Giousand pition that Miss Huntley is Mis 
Huntley, and that sbo ix bound to form a 
daraling alliance, If ahe wero only an onli 
nary hoirers you might marry hor, and then 
it wouldn't mattora bit whether you inherited 
Bookton or not, and wo should all tive happily 
ever afi ” 

To this Brian mado no rejoinder for sone 
littio timo; but at last he could uot help 
aking, 

Hu Hew ee te Rokeby eee Nias 
untloy and what you an ordinary 
heiross, Gilbert 1” i oe 

“Lady Clemontina,” answered Gilbert 
eonsisely. 

4 doosn’t enlighten me much ” 

“ Lady Olementina Huntley, aa every hindy 
excopt Bie Imows, ia s daughter of the 
Duke of Devonport, and abe would never 
have married her husband if he hadn’t been 
rich, and if she hadn't been 
in life whon he asked her. 


character 5 eho takes 8 aeaily seeecont in 
your friend ; ma} ten to 
gue that when Mis Huntley’ career of 
liberty oomes to an end she will be con- 
verted into countess at the very least. 
Tes thomas pion) aa F ny, bet wo i 
“Yet she is her own mistress,” 
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Lady Clementina Lady Clementins may 
be defied during the autumn and winter, 
bnt not for very long after the opening 
of the London a _ Joy, you 
sec, is an utterly impossible chaperon; 
and when one is fond of anything to the 
extent of being unablo to exist without it, 
which I imagine ia Miva Huntloy’s caso with 
regard to society, one often haa to buy it at 
the price of certain concessions, She will 
make the concexsions when the time comes” 

“You seem to know all about it,” re 
marked Brian a trifle resentfully, 

“Really I beliove I do. ty dear oll 
chap, you have got yonrself into all manne: 
of troubles beeatse you will persist in gecin, 
poopie at thoir best and taking them at their 
own valuation. It’s a most absurd plan; 
and if experioneo ean’t warn you, I will, 
though I daro say yon would like to kick 
for doing it. “Iam not at all surprised 
ut your being attractod by Misa Huntley, 
who is as charming ax you ploase; only 
don't go und lay up affliction for yourself by 
falling in love ‘eth her. Young women of 
her temperament are capable of great acts of 
folly, L grant you; only the worst of it is 
that they always repent of them, More 
over, Mirs Huntley, 1 snapect, is clever 
enongh to know that and to kosp her capa 
bilities well in hand. There! I have 
spoken — Ponder theso sayings; they ary 
uttered far your good.” 

“Many thanks,” said Brian briefly. 

Therereally socmed|to be a good deal of com 
mon genec and plausibility in Gilbert's admo 
nition, which was givon good-humouredly 
enough, and Brian was not so much angered 
as eaddened by it. Of course it was in tho 
last degree improbable that Miss Huntloy 
cared two straws about him; and equally of 
course (though this was a point upon which 
Gilbert had omitted to touch) he, aa @ pen 
nitesa man, could not offer himself to a great 
heiress, He said no more until he hin 
brother roached home, where they wore both 
astonished to find thoir father, who was 
addicted to oarly houra, atill up. 

Sir Brian came out ito the hall to meot 
them. His manner was nervous and absent ; 
be paid Jittle attention to Gilbert's humorous 
description of the Greenwoods’ dinner-party, 

even when he was informed of the as- 
chive 
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pipe-before going to bed ; and 
gentloman took Gilbert by the 
arm, saying hurriedly : “I want to spoak to 
you for a minute, please, (iilbert.” 

Often in after times—oftencr, indeod, than 
was pleasant to him—the memory of that 


to smoke 6 
then the old 


teens ruturnol to Cilbert’s mind s the gros, 
dark library, lighted only by the 
candle which his father carried in a somo- 


what tremulous hand ; the curious, softened, 
eager expression on the old man's faco, which 
can only be described as a. mixturo of pride 
and humiliation ; his own inward impatic 

and half-contempt, as he learnt that his pre- 
diction hat been verifiol, aud that he Jad 
only been promoted to the position of hoir- 
apparent to be immodistely oustod from it, 
Sir Brian told the whole truth, not sparing 
himecli. Ilo somtessal _ his abandonment 
of his purpose, which had every appearances 
of wenknoss and indecision, had boon caused 
by nothing more nor Joss than a parson’s 
sermon ; ho admitted that hy reverting to 
former dispositions ho would in all likeli 
bring about the catastropho which ho had 
ulways droaded, 

“But,” - eed conclusion, nat ithe 
out « touch of pathos, “ you sce, 
foot that I must take ‘my chance —we mst 
take our chanco—of that. Wo can’t insure 
what we wish without doing an injustice, 
that’s the long and the short of it.” 

“I nover eupposod that you woukl porsist 
in acting the Roman father,” Gilbert answered, 
with o slight laugh, and in @ voiec which he 
could not for the life of him kecp from sound- 
ing harsh, “I told you, us you may romembor, 
that you would change your mind again 
before long.” 

‘Perhaps it was only natural that ho shoukd 
feel « little disappointed. No honest man 
would wish to bo enriched by an act of in- 
justice ; Lut it is not disagreeable to inherit 
4 landed estate ; and who, on examining his 
heart, would be a0 hypocritically humblo as 
to jndgo himself unworthy of that pleasant 
dostiny # Gilbert, excusably enough, thought 
that he would make a very g' Baaice of 
Beckton, and he had also, a ehade ex- 
cuaably, come to believe that Brian would 
make a'very bad onc. .A man who backs 
bills for casual acquaintances, who never 
knows how,much money he haa in his poset, 
and docs not care how much he may ow’ to 
his tradesmen, is possibly no great sinner ; 
but surely he is a very great fool. It could 
not be denied that Brian had been i 
of a prodigal; and to those whoso habits are 
ord y,and whose lives heve been free from 
xx 4 
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extra the unconditional at 
tho prodigal must alwaye eee a rather impru- 
dent, if 2 magnanimous, act. Our sympathi 
are all with the igal ; we rejoios 
to think of his wwdloome by the father whom 
ho still loved, tu tho home which he had too 
hastily deserted, and wo turn away with a 
fine disdain from the immaculate and un- 
gracions brothor, who chose to sulk outside 
all by himself, instend of taking part in the 
gencral feasting anil joy. But perhaps that 
may be in some mensure bocauso we do not 
outwolves happen to bw in tho position of the 
immacnlato brothor. Gilbort was sonsible 
enough to know that ho had no real grievance, 
and to refrain from roprosching his father in 
not terme; but, remombering Brian's mis- 
deods and his own conspicuous virtues, he 
did fecl a good deal inclined to malk. To 
this it muy be addel that ho hail fallon in 
love with pretty Kitty Groonwooul (the one 
touch of raxhness in an otherwiso ciroumspoct, 
garoor), and that tho prospect of calling hor 
his own—which on hour ago had soamod 
near onough to he counted upon—had now 
‘once more bocome remote. 

But Sir Brian did not undoretand oll this, 
In aubstituting the ane son for the othor he 
bad meant noithor to show favour nor to 
tako vengeance, but simply to do what was 
bost in tho interost of that fotiah of hia, the 
integrity of the Beckton proj Havit 

nigod that the worship of hia fetiah could 
not he reconciled with the dixcharyo of highor 
dutica, he bad bravely resolved to abandon 
it; and what preoccupied him just now was 
not pity for Gilbert, whom he saw no par 
ticular reason to pity, but shame at his own 
apparent ineonsoquenco aur] balf-heartodness, 

“fT acknowledge that you wore right and 
that I was wrong,” he said quito hombly. 
“Tcan ouly feo) thaukful that I have seen 
the wrong in time to repair it.” 

“Ttight and wrong aro difficult things to 
define,” observed Gilbert, and had to bite 
his tongue to keep himself from adding any- 
thing to that oraeular dietum. 

Trosently he yawned, remarked that it 
was past twolve o'clock, and wishing his 
father good night, wont ~p-staira to 

Sir Brian lingered for » fow momenta, 
then stealthily crossed the luli and took his 
way down one of the long, dark corridors, a 
smile bogianing to show iteolf about hi 
mouth and eyes as be went. 

In that large house there were rooms 
enough and to epare for ita three inmates. 
On the ground-floor an apartment of spacious 
dimensions had been assigned to Brisn and 
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contained all his worldly is, including 
grand piano which he iy caused to 
transported thithor from Oxford. This den 
of his waa xhut off frum the rost of the house 
by double owing doors, becauso Sir Brian 
disliked tho nmell of bey and also Lepeered 
ho was supporod—-porl erroneous] y—to 
dislike hhodonud off munis Now, as the old 
gentleman powud through the ewing-doors, 
ant tho puft, fantastic cadences of a prelude 
hy Chopin ‘caught hia car, he stood still 
for 4 moment to listen, and though he 
aighcd presently, that was not because tho 
tneluly dlisploased him, but because he could 
nol divest his mind of the idea that @ musi- 
cian und oo soantey gentiomen aro two 
distinct heingy, and that «man who attompts 
to bo both ut tho same timo must ncods 
al short ieee io ap oF othe of 
is paris. Ho shook his gontly, aighod 
iu, muttcred “Ah, welll” and went into 
the roum without knocking. 

Brian stappod play ing and started up from 
his music stool, Such a visit at such an 
hour was wo rare an ovent as to bo por- 
tontons, 

“ What in the matter 1” ho asked, 

“Nothing in tho matter,” answered his 
father quictly, “oxeopt that I have mado o 


fool of myself, and I cvuldn’t go to slecp and tho 


without tolling you so, I have uo right to 
disiuberit you, Brian, and I dare say I havo 
juot as little right to bind you down to con- 
ditions which you might not be able to 
obecrvo. Tho upshot of it is that I must zo 
back to London and alter my will again; but 
this will bo tho last. time.” 

Brian wus 60 astonishod that ho hardly 
took in tho meaning of the announcoment 
and mado no reply whatsoovor. 

Presently his fathor contimod, “You may 
thank your frioud Monckton for eulighten- 
ing me. It was ing he said in his 
sermon on Sunday evening that set mo 
thinking, and sfterwards wo had a little 
talk together. Ho showed me, what I ought 
to have known without being told, that duty 
and oxpediency have very Hittle to say to ono 
another. Iie is a fine fellow that—a very 
fino fellow, I thought so when I heard him 
proach, and I was sure of it when we had 
our interview. Not that ho ssid much then.” 
. ‘ink there wore two of you at that 
interview,” anid Brian gontly, finding his 
tongue. He knew his jathor a great deal 
bottur thon his father knew hii 

the 


dlangor of his unde lating 

Was no or i lerestimatin 

sacrifice which was ‘ing made for his sake. 
“Eh—two of ust Well, no, my boy, I 
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can’t quite think that, I have undone—or, 


be at Joast, T am about to undo—a great wron; 


proud of having committ 
it? for an instant, and, thon, 
with one of those quaint mental reversions 
bt were agent with him, exclaimed, 
a 10] + not to fall to pieces, 
all rr picts it ought nut to rt to 
pieces.” 

“Tt never sball, if I can help itt” cried 
Brian warmly, “Father, I don't know what 
to say to you. You have every right to 
contidor me a thrift, and 1 supposo that 
is whut I have becn, in o certain way, though 
I am not exactly what most people wot 
call oxtravagaut. Anyhow, I am going to 
make a change now. I'll back no moro bile 
as long os I live, and you may make your 
mind easy about tho property, I would 
havo ongaged long ago uot to scl any part 
of it, , for one thing, the uf iny 
succeeding you has always so to mo to 
he $0 far away in tho future, and then again 
I don’t quite agreo with you about the 
matter, } can't help focling it a pity that 
you should be icrod and embarrassed 
‘whon you might 80 casily got rid of bother 
and embarrasmacnt. But we won't dircuss 
that. You have heen most gencrous to roe, 
Ioast I can do is to obey you. I pro- 
miso you now that not » single aero of the 
estate shall vor be sold by mo.” 
ue Brion a his bowls, “I won't tako 

promise, my hoy. ve a strong opi- 
ion upon the subject, which you will asdly 
expect me to surrender; but I distinctly 
dosiro that you should be freo. Circum- 
stances might ariso under which it would be 
pecueeery for you to eoll. All I ask is that 
you will bear in mind my wiehos, It is right 
that they should weigh with you, and I 
believe that they will weigh with you. 1 
said as much tu your brother when I still 
thought that he would be the heir. Now I 
beliove we havo enid all that nocd bo suid, 
and it only remains for me to go back to 
Potter and cat humble Fe. How that man 
will crow, to be wet oct doubt that he 
means well; but iy inpertinenso is 
sometimes all bearing. m ir 
fathor would havo done to old Mr. Dodder 
if he had itted himself such liberties I 

'¢ imagine ; 


I don’t feel ¥ 
” He hat 
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‘Brian, don’t become a Radical.” 
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«J think I am likely to lead a eon- coming back, his son by the hand. 
servative life,” anawered Brian, leughing a “Brian, my dear boy,” said he, “I thank 
little; “but indeed I am not’ m & God that havo boen preserved from ruining 
politician, I leave all that to Gilbert.” you,” 

“You can’t do better—youcan’tdo better; With that ho quitted the room hastily, 
Gilbert is sound Tory. Now Jam going leaving Brian a good deal moved and sur 
to bed.” Ho took a few stops to tho prised and very resolute to show himself 
door; then suddenly wheeled round and, worthy in the soquel of eo kind a father, 


SOMEWHERE. 
QOMEWHERE tho wind is blowing, Somewhere the twilight gathora 
T thought aa I toiled along And weary men lay by 
In the burning hoat of the noontide, ‘Tho burden of the daytime, 
‘And the fancy made me strong, And wrapped in slumber lie. 


‘Yea, somowhera tho wind is blowing, Somewhere the day is breaking, 
Though here where I gasp and sigh, And gloom and darknoss flee ; 
Not a breath of air is atirring, Thongh storms our bark are tossing, 
Not a cloud in the burning aky. ‘Thero's somewhere « placid aca. 
Somowhero the thing we long for And thus, I thought, ‘tis slways, 
Exists on carth’s wide bound, In this mysterious life, 
Sumowhere tho sun is shining There's always gladnoss somewhoro 


When winter nips the ground, 
Somewhere the flowers are apringing, 

Somewhere the corn is brown, 
And 1cady unto the harvest 

‘To feed the hungry town. 


In spite of its pain ani strife ; 
And somowhere the sin and sorrow 

Of earth are known no moro, 
Somowhorc our woary spirits 

‘Shall find » peaceful shoro, 


Somewhere the things that try as 
Shall all have passe away, 

And doubt and fear no longer 
Impede the perfect day. 

© brother, though the darkness 
Around thy soul be cast, 

‘The earth is rolling sunward 
And light shall como at Jest. 


ALFRED CAPEL SHAW. 
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Bore leaving Barbados I would liketo Pitt, Lord John Russell, and Sir R. Peel), has 
notice that one other matter, which, at been settled here, perhaps without conscions- 


Jeast in one phase 
of the greatest of. 





it, baffled at home threa noss of ita bei 


‘When the 
Fund for the exeense 





‘nung 1» Mouse, Spanish Towa, Jurnasoe, 


of the Church Estabiinhment was withdrawn, | tenance, is alao ovident, Let us hope that 
the Laeal Government was not disposed to | it may not henumb tho spirit of aactifiee or 
Teavo the ministers and ni ns of reli‘ mdependence, that it may help both clergy 
gion to shift for themsely vmined and laity to feel that it touches their honour, 
on re-endowing the ¥ bodies) and even their gynritual life, now that they 
who might consent to receive such aid in| ate freed from the bnnden of raisi local. 
proportion to theit respective numbers. This! sustentation fand, to make o spinted and 
mothod, which goes hy the. name of coneat- | exemplary effort for mission work outside 
rent endowment, has also, if I mistake not, ; their borders, and that the island, which 
Leon aloytel in Tunidad, where, however, ' manifestly owes mort of ita population, and 
throngh the reversed condition of things, it. perhaps a» much its ity, to the bluck 
works ont sery iliffiventl, The entire stun people on the other side of the Atlantic, will 
povilel Vy the colony for the Anglican pay them back for past wrongs and inherited 

fuhop, forty parochial clergy, and two chap | diffienlties, by willingly senting them the 
Jaing, amowits to about £10,800 a year. All gospel. Tho Pongas mission needs Support. 
funds, however, for church expenses have — It is not, of course, to he supposed that 
entirely caved, anit ate inct, moro properly, hecanse Barbulos in so many respocts has 
by the congregations themselves, That this done so well for hereclf there is nothing 
imcthod ix creditable to the Local Govern Ieft to do in the shape of material improve- 
mont and involves no injustice to the other | ment or administrative progress. There is 
religious bodies, Wesleyan, Moravian, and) a. entablo want of water in the country 
‘Roman, which ure also assisted ont of the pub | difericts, and from a debate in the House of 
lie treasury, no one will deny. That it acts Assembly, at which I was prosont, 1 was 
the ministers of religion fres for their spiri-‘ concerned to seo that a matter e0 vital to 
taal dutics, and does not burden them with | the bost interesta of the population was in 
the onerous, and not always agreeable, duty | risk of being indefinitely deferred. ‘There is 
‘of appealing to their fiocks for their main-‘ any amount of water in the island, which 
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only neods ing at; and the open pools, 

ot the colour thickness of coffee, from 

which I observed the folk drawing 

their eupplics of Uquid for all ;Rarposes, 

wade me shudder. It was far thicker oven! 
than the Misissippi at St. Louis, and by no 

means 9 abundant. 

Then the Legislature has not yet made 
any arrangoment for registering the births 
and deaths in tho wland, The only way of 
supplying the information is the parochial 


registiation, which, of course, is cognisant | 
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and funerals, As, however, 
it ia the universal custom for the 
coloured parents to bring their infants to 
bo haptired, the information at the disposal 
of the Government may be approximately 
accutate, A greater dangor this is in 
the want of any compulsory mothod of 
vaccination, with tho awkward fact that 
barely ono sixth of tho tion is vacci- 
nated. With 2 commondable muniflcence a 
Freo Hospital is supported by the Govern- 
ment at an annual oxponse of £6,000; and 


of baptis 
only tiem 





it is eaay to see the difficulties in the 
way of compelling vaccination in Barbados, 
when wo have a growing opposition to it in 


England. But once let smali-pox ite 
footing in the island, and the problem of 
dealing with » redundant population mai 
find « prouipt but melancholy solution. 

,_ I came away from charmed 
instructed by a visit which unforeseen cir- 


entey etek ep 
made much Ionger than igi 

intended; also quietly convinced that if 
Barbados is not on the whole contented 


with her opportunities and circumstances it is 
only becanise sho is smitten with that sublime 
ducontent which philosophora sedare to be 
the secrot of important progress. Iam gad 
to ace that the Colonial Socretary, Mr, C, C, 
Knollys, a strong, clear heado? man, and by 
no means given to emotional writing, coneurs 





and with this view, and has recently published 


it in words with far more woight than mine, 
Thero is, howeter, one thing I ahould like 
to see secured—of course it never will be; 
legislative enactment, which 


secured 
ithe cold bet ‘Much I should like to see 
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it made « condition of eloction to a seat, 
whether in the Leginlativo Council or in the 
Houne of Assombly, that ell members of 
oither hody should have paid at loast one 
vinit, of not Jesa than six months, to the 
mother country, daring the session of the 
Imperial Parliament. rados would still 
ho Harhadoa, but there would bo a place for 
England in the Barbadian mind, I have 
indeod heard of a native of the island who, 
after visiting England, said ho preferred 
Tarhados, Nothing can be more natural. 
Ou my return home, driving through Rich- 
anond Park and looking down on the famous 
vivw from Richmond Hill, I said to myself, 
“(thie beats Mexico.” Even the question of 
tasto apart, it is powsible to regard it asa 
generous and even patriotic sentiment. It 
may also have becn, to borrow a quaint 
proverb of our African follow-snbjects, that 
“he hud not walked fur with Solomon.” 


TL—JAMAICA, 


Ie 1 were « civil sorvant, and had the 
pick af tho colonial governorships, I rhould 
ask to be sont to Jamaica Trinidad may 
Lo more prosperons, Barbados more 
Martinique and St, Lucia more picturesqus ; 
but for wide scopo, and for great experiments, 
and for the hope of doing something which 
should make a man mit when he is gone, 
though perhaps suspocted _ :aelteed whule 
ho ix doing it, give mo 
sie land of : and waters,” A 

Jumaica at the present moment has, among 
othora, those problems to 
Thongh he will not ecttle them all, he may 
ymt thom in the way of settlement, and help 
thoas who follow him to complete what he 
has begun. Ho has to try to reconcile tho 
continual soultiplication amall holdings 
with the spparcatly antagonistic interesta of 
the largor estates, Ho has to stimulate tho 
growth of smallor industries, town as well as 

. Why should St, Vincont be the 
only placo where those delightful red baskets 
are made? And cannot tho fruit supply, for 
which the American market has a throat 
usthe Atlantio iteelf, be stimulated a hund: 
fold} He has to suake it plain to tho black 


folk, whose gery fragt 
entorprise, ere are yet better things 
for them, they will only desire and doserte 
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them, and aleo wisely to stir in them that 
gencrous discontent which’ js the only lever- 


to settle, i 
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of the island by ds ing in al} directions 
ways; by cough ides etibtonn, 
ways; lustrial exhibitions, 
snd singing Te into constant contact 
with each other. Now that the finances of 
the island are, under the recent alteration 
of the constitution, practically controlled 
and dispensed by tho elected members of 
race Legulative mcil, & good deal 7 en: 
i jar-noeing courage may be re- 
uired from those ‘whochave this matter in 
their hands, if tho largo of this incredibly 
fertile island, stilt untilled and useless, is to 
be brought under cultivation and her immense 
resources developed aa they ought tobe. He 
haa, with pradent dispatch, to foster cduca- 
tion, both in the primary and highor schools. 
Last, but not loast, he might try to redoom 
tt from the mniversal roach of 
being the abalbiest and dirtiost of Wost In 
i and to givo it at least something 
aad cloanliness which her own 
citizens vainly desire, and which etrangers 
are #0 perploxed to misa, 
Nothing doos Jamaica more injustice than 





tho first impressions of Kingston, In fact, it 
ia just os if on your entering the beautiful 
home of an opulent and friend ho 


‘were to moot you at tho door with clothes in 
rags, a hat without a brim to it, and a face 
that had not boen washod for 2 month. No 
wondor that thoae who do not know better in- 
ively conceive it to be tho permancnt 
home of yellow fover, and calculate the pro- 
spect ot ‘the colony from the sppennince of 
pital. Yet, as 2 matter of fact, never in 

its jest days has it had tho oJ ity 
ot ing tmauch respect for itself so far ax 
ildis gt go for the King’s Howe, with 

its stately surroundings, was 
built at Spanish Town, s dozen miles away. 
‘The tere in the palmiest days of sugar- 
planting always lived in the suburbs ; and 
when a fire camo a fow years ago, unluckily, 
it bart Aho pars of the town that least de- 
served to be destroyed, and left the part that 
every one would gl have spared. Ja- 
maica, as Mr. Eden tells us in his useful 
hand-book on the West Indies, was dis- 
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ston is exhibited & sort of iron ekelcton with 
a gag in the mouth, in which onc of these 
wretched creatures was publicly starved to 
death, while another at his side was slowly 
roasted. We need not stay to discuss the 
merits of thecontroveray. in 1602 a tremen- 


«dons earthquake destroyed the town of Port the 


Royal, and three thousand people perished. 
In 1833 the Slavery ‘Emand pation Act was 
pasted, and in 1838 the alaves, to the number 
of over three hundrod and eleven thousand, 
were finally and completely set froe. 

‘The and complex results of this mag. 
nificent venture of national rightoousioss are 
not oven yet apparent, and those who ox- 
pected an immechate material gain from such 
a proat offers of ‘virluo, lave been, disap- 
pointed, 2s they desorved to be. But Al- 
mighty God has manifold ways of essing, 
other than that of silver and told, and Ho 
takos His own time about it, and chooses 
instrumenta, to our eyes often tho most un- 
likely, by which He gota it dono. I had tho 
advantage of hoaring what may bo called a 
triangular talk over tho history and proe- 
pects of Jamaica, among threo gentlemen, 
cach typical of & separate cluss, each cogni- 
sant of @ distinct set of conditions and cir- 
cumstances in tho island, and capable both 
from personal West Indian experionce of 
‘knowing tho facts, and from natural ability 
of intaligoty ‘ing chem One of them 
was a Hel gentler in circum- 
rtunces, still interested by tics of property 
in tho wolfare of the island, and one whom 
Horace would certainly have described os 
“Jondutor temporia acti Me pnoro.” Ho was 
‘one of the best talkers I ever came across, 
with an affluence of precise and almost classi- 
cal English, and impatient, almost to resent- 
ment, of the present order of things, Another 
represented the commercial interests of the 
‘West Indios, being closely connected with its 
chief banking system. 
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tion for tho loss of the slaves in most cases 
Went ont of the country to pay off mort- 
gage The traditional’ py ity of the 
slave time, which no doubt @ good deal 
of splendid eating and drinking going ol 
with it, was much of it very hollow. tow 
cutates were freo from encumbrances, most 
of the owners wero nbeenteos, and the rente 
woro not spent in tho island, but wore sent 
home. The sclvetion of St. Thomas os the 
central port of the Royal Mail Steam Com- 
peny’s steamers divorted much traffic irom 
jamaica, and induced many merchants to 
break up their ostublishmonts in the island, 
and to conduct their affuirsin London, Tho 
competition of colonial sugar with tho eub- 
sidinod beet sugar of Franco and Gormany is 
nd doubt as sorions hore as clsowhero, 0 
consolation is that our French und Gorman 
neighbours are becoming cmburrassed by 


tho overproduction at homo. In Jamuica, to be 


muro, tho fall in sugar in nob so eovorcly felt us 
in Barbados and Guiana, sineo only & por cout, 
of the land under cultivation ia now under 
sugar, and even this amount has a tondoncy 
steadily to decreaso, In this island, how- 
over, another groat difficulty is tho prico of 
labour, which is far highor than that in Bar- 
bados or in England ; und it is hard 10 #60 
how, without incroased coolio omigration, tho 
difficulty can bo mot. For tho nogro is aither 
freo or uot free, If he ia not froo, we aro 
all under a tremendous delunion. If he is, 
and as free ea hiv English fellow-subject, 
whoro is the roasonabloucss of expecting him 
to work contrary to his inclination or in- 
toresta, merely to help his whito neighbour 
to make bis monoy more cusily and 
raid! ‘What wi hia white scighbour 
my such a request wore made to him’ 
ero, further, is tho justice of expecting 
him to leave his own littlo allotment, whore 
he fruit for the markot, and (liko his 
white brother syain) sponda not a few of the 
suony hours in Janguidly thinkiug about 
nothing, merely bsgers there may ‘bo om- 
waiting for him, which he doors not 

Or ant ea wages, for which his fow 
and simple wants do not compel him to la 
bour? Aa is no doubt a problem which it 
needs a real staterman to solve, and Sir 
Honry Norman is likely to bo equal to the 
task. It is now a common 


the minor industrics cultivated, 
especially thst of fruit, Already £150,000 
a year is in circulation fruit produc- 
tion, and this, as o! before, is capable 
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When one gazes on the mountains and val- 
leys of Jamaica, glittcring as» garden of the 
Lord under that bright aun and azure sky, 
and roftocta that at Jeast two-thirds of it are 
atill covered with forevt, where perhaps the 
foot of mau has not yot trod, nor tho axe 
Jail ono treo low, what an unbounded pros- 
perity thore is in front if only labour and 
capital can be found! If the latgor estates 


are gradually coming into the market, smaller 
once aro rapidly multiplying , and here, yor 
haps, the socret of 2 prosporons future is to 

holding» of lew than an 
twovn 1 and 5, 


bo found, In 1884, 
acre nusubered 10,536, of 
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28,302; of between 5 and 10, 7,336 ; of be- 
tween 10 and 20, 4,143 ; of between 20 and 
50, 2,285. Jamaica can grow many other 

ings besides sugar, and ehe is growing them, 
and insteud of calling upon Hereules to help 
ber (who it usually deaf when he is most 
wanted), sho must respect and holp herself. , 
Bananas, oranges, cocoa (where it is moist 
and hot}, cinchona, tea ately introduced), 
and coffee, which, in the Blue Mountaina, is 
about the finest m the world, are now re- 
commended for produetiun by competent 
judges. Cattle havo long been bred in the 
island at 2 good profit; and Jamaica horses, 
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though small, aro atrong, euro, and hunly. 
How is it that no one thinks of starti 
manufastory of orange marmalade? 
matorials are on tho spot, and there is tho 
English market for what cvory broakfast- 
table requires. But it is not resources Ja- 
maica requires 80 much as brains, movement, 
and enterprise. No doubt just now it is a 
‘bed time for all the colonics, and very bal 
for England too. Notwithstanding, there is 
Teason for belioving that the material pros- 
perity of Jamaica, if jeanshowy ¥ and bibulous, 


ive 
than it ever has been yet. If the recent 
tha Education Commission, 





‘a and deep dev 


freo elementary schools, should result in awide 
pment of education among the 
dleck and coloured class, the next, if not the 
present generation, must feel the benefit of 
it, The first effect of education may or may 
not be to make men concsited (occasionally 
it does so in England as well as in Jamaica); 
iss secu must be sei. miallecteal im- 
pulse, and a wider int ce,*and a proper 
ambition. Jamaica can never be what she 

to be until the five-sixths of her popu- 
lation are more on a level with the ono-sixth. 
To raise the African of the population to 
@ true ideal of citizenship, the 
cheapest, the wisest, and the quickest way is 
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in oducating all of them for both worlds, Two 
plain statistical facts will, at any rato, Ist 
some light on the prosent condition of the 
labouring clasecs anil tho colony at large. In 
the yoars 1483-84, 4,897 accounts in tho Sar 
vings Bank were opened, the largest number 
since the Bank was atarted in 1870, In the 
sume year the sum of £196,913 was de- 
posited, also the largest sum in the samo 
period, The withdrawals, it ought to be 
added, amounted almost to an equivalent 
sum, In 1872-73 the total revenue of the 
island was £480,954; in 1883-84 it was 
£561,286. ‘This does’ not look like going 
back. 

But now it is time to look about us a 
little, and I shall be only glad if may jejune 
and tapid survey may tempt any one to Visit 
this it ‘land, and explore its beanties 
for thomsglves. 

‘The extreme longth of the island is 144 
miles, and its greatest width 49 miles. With 
the exeaption of a few square miles just 
round the whole land i supremely 
beautiful. But there are many varieties of 
scenery, wood, water, vegetation, mounisin, 
and ses, lending their charms in turn. No 


one xhould oxpect to have oven a tolerable 
uotion of whut Jamaica scenery ix, who can- 
not give at Inst threo wonths to diliguntly 
exploring it. I had lnndly ws many woeks, 
Tho coast sconory ib said to be fincat on the 
north sido of the island; and « coasting 
steamer, which Joavos Kingston periodically 
and makes tho entire cirenit in ton days, ia 
a convenient way of seeing it, Tho boat is 
small, but said to be quite comfortable, The 
Blue Mountains at the back of Kingston are 
the highest in tho island, and tho loftiost 
poak is 7,360 foet, a little Jower than tho 

in of the City of Moxico. Much excite. 
ment was caused throughout tho island by 
the discovery uf a pivce of ico on the aummit, 
of the peak, in the evure of the lust winter, 
Tt was an unworthy an? much resented ex- 

ation, that it was only the relic of a 
luncheon’ party. ‘Theve mountains are only 
partly opencd out, but roads are being 

eloped. The summit uf the peak ia often 
hidden in cloud, as Anthony Trollope found 
to hia cost, with others, Hath, at tho foot 
of the mountains, is to be very 
beautiful. Trelawny is a lovely district, and 
so is Hanover, Archdeacon Douet griev- 


1% 


guniy tantaliog) me by telling mo of charm. 
i rive to en along tho ridge 
aheve, Nowcastle, the pn feel ey 
the troops, is 3,800 feet above the sca, and 
commands 8 beautiful prospect. The latter 
of the climb must be done on horse 

Tho Black River abounds in alli- 

a reptile best obsorved at a distance. 


Tho places of which I can speak from per- bury 


sonal observation are fairly typical of tho 
scenery of the island, and cortainly worth a 
visit, It is a lovoly drive from Kingston to 
tho public gardon at Castleton by way of 
Stony Hib, commending extensive views, 
rich In almost every kind of tropical vogete- 
tion, from tho treefom to the bresd-fruit ; 
and I do not know what highor preise can 
bo given it, than to say that it constantly 
teminded mo of the wonderful drive from 
Rio to the Organ Mountains. Bat it is liable, 
2 T have reason for knowing, to copious 
showers. Tho Bay Tree Walk, in the heigl 
bourhood of Spanish Town, ia just a y- 
shicc or Walsh river, with tropical vogeta- 
tion, ovorhanging cliffs, and a capital toad: 
Mandeville, in tho parish of Mans , ise 
fieturesyue Hillage, 2,000 feot above tle sea, 

0 or GO miles from Kingston. Thro fs a 





very comfortable boarding-houso hero, kept 
hy & Mixs Koye, at the churge of oight shil- 
ngs aday. The placo ix reachod hy way of 
railway to Porny from which conveyances 
can bo procured for tho remaindor of the 
exquisite drive. Mandeville is itself the 
contre for many delightful excursions, It is 
a short It lovely drive to Battersea, which 
reminds mo, as 1 took back at it, of the Lune 
valley, hetwoon Kirkhy Lonsdule and Barbon. 

Be Rotiro, the moat beautiful prospect I 
sow in Jamaica, looks down on a 
confusion of wood and hil? and valley, and 
o vast piss at tho foot, made hidcous 
actraight line of railway bisecting it, wil 
the Palisadea and the wea in the distance, 
and tho Blue Mountains, hazy but magnifi- 
cent, 60 milce away, 

Tho Milo Gully is & beautiful ravine, and 
4 newly erected parsonage house at Ware 
Pen commands an exquisite view. But one 
‘of the most famous prospects in Jamaica— 
though I cannot ssy that it improssed me as 
much as some others—is that from 
Treo Wilt, which commands the sea, the 
range of tho Santa Cruz Mountains, sid 
‘be one of the moat salubrious in the island, and 
the Great Pedro Bluff, the home of the primi- 
tive Caribbeans, and famed for the 
of its inhabitanta, An old man died here 
st the ageof onc hundred and twenty 
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having gratuitously accelerated his departure 
by a fall in riding a horse-race, whereby ho 
broke thres ribe, and failed to rally. Tho great 
drawback to the enjoyment of this exquisite 
econery is the insects, and especii 
ticks, minute and , Which swarm in 
the grass and on the sbrubs, fasten them- 
selves on the flesh, where they instantly 
themselves, and then make themselves 
very much at home at your expense. They 
are numerous, irritating, and sometimes veno- 
mous, They sre said to have been intro- 
duced into the island with « breed of Spanish 
cattle, and infest some places to such a 
degree that evon the most Ioxuriant Guinca 
FAs will not tompt th cattle to faco them, 
It is to be honed Uns some day nature will 
remedy tho evil by introducing some species 
of bint which will feed on them, But thir 
takes time; meanwhilo the enjoyment of 
nature is indefinitely tuspended, and tho 
ro ae 
it the colou i Cs) 
cially the Africans, 1 pat say one word, 
hampered Ly the consciousness of tho impor 
fect winity I have enjoyed of really 
tad, the question, assured, moreover, 
that those who had a long familiarity with 
it, and take quite view, may not un. 
reasonably ordor me ont of court. That thoy 
profoundly interested mo is what most. 
travellors, especially if Christian teachers, 
would readily affirm and sincerely; but it 
‘was something more than that, they ettractod 
me. Many elements may have com- 
bined to bring this ebout, but whether I met 
them in tho road, merry and overflowing 
with the simplo joy of life, or preached to 
them in church, or talked to them at @ tom- 
perance mocting, or obecrved them hard at 
work, giving their gratuitous services to tho 
building of a mission chapel in» country 
parish, or looked at the happy little chitdren, 
inning, and very scantily clothed, 
ith teeth of ivory, my hoart seemed 
full of hope for them, and I continually felt 
low they too had eomething to teach us, who 
think ourselves so vastly their superiors, 


Perhaps the where I least a) 
them, for anya recxengber any: 
ings are incapable of 


fest. 
ciated 
old service, They 


ing, and in some 
improvement, is in 
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for fidgety housewives at home to have a 
year’s experiones of black eervants. They 


aro kindly and pleasant mannered, as awhole Soris 


not addicted to intemperance ; when won to 
the cause of sobriety, satisfied with nothing 
short of tho bluo ribbon. If addicted in 
many cases to theft, and untruthfulness, wo 
white folk are the very last persons to throw 
it in their faces. Tt was our cruelty and sel- 
fishnesa that hurried them from their homes 
and taught them in self-defence these strata- 
Eeiity of tnd tngndy of thelr pat mibry, 
mit; 18 iy sir past misery, 
fi aaa hype of urging 
them forsina which may some day 
on ourselves, A cl 3 wifo, in em- 
phatic corroboration of the statement that 
not all Africans were born thioves and liars, 
told me that once her father, « resident in 
tho island, was invited by the government 
to take a numbor of alaves rescued from a 
Spanich eet to icigrs and employ on i 
extute, 680 people, from the vi 
ning, were 08 deuthtal and baeb me tey 
could be, fhotgh not in other respocta un- 
stained. One day a theft wns committed by 
one of their number, though not of thuir 
tribe, and it was discover 
him, beat him, brought him before their etn- 
ployer, told him (what ho had not yot div 
‘covorell) of the theft which had been com- 
mitted, deplored it, disowned the cul 
and as! the might bo oxpelled, 

To ace how the black women hold them- 
selves whon walking isa lesson in calisthenics. 
The crect hoad, bast thrown out, the 
clustic gait, best of all the bright, and oftun 
interesting, face I was never tired of looking 
et. If poronte anxious shea the Bigk - 
dors of their growing daughters would Jearn 
& lesson from African paronte, better than 
lying on boards, or than incessant and petu- 
lant reproofs, let thom habitante their peste 
carry a pitcher on their heads for an ry 
day, Py the transformation will be com- 
plete. I know some one who means to begi 
ith his lot 





they have hardly anynerve. They are liberal 
open-handed, readily contributing their 

share to Chprch maintenance, end the 

eld ms of one village where 


They scized gontle: 
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often to an absurd exngueration. Mr. Besant, 
by the way, in his delightful book, * Ali 
and Conditiona of Mon,” writes of tho 
London poor, “No duchoas eweeps into » 
mailliner’s show-room with moro dignity than 
her humble sister at Claro Market on a 
Saturday evening displays, when she roccives 
the invitation of tho butter to rally up, and 
zelecta hor Sunday's picce of boef.” ‘This 
Pinctiliousness, howover, sometimes degane- 
Yatos into rudencss, A Scotch travelling 
companion, who told ae the slory himaclh 
wax walking in Kingston in soarch of a tor- 
toiserhell shop and camo on two black falk, 
one of whom was busy with some carponter’s 
work, the other, with a brimlesa hat, and his 
other garments ventilated with abundant 
fissures, was in occasional conversation with 
him. My friend in the politott mannor, and 
marked by calling him Sir, asked fur tho in- 
formation he required. Tho black gentloman 
made no reply, but stared ovor hia head, 
‘The Scotchman, aranscd, but, Seotchlike, not 
dismayed, with bared head aud augmented 
politeness and man: apologies, ropoatod his 
question. Tho African roplicd, “ Whoro aro 
Your mannors, sarr, tut you {ntorrupt two 
men in conversation?” aul then, direct. 

tng his finger over his head, ahoutod, “Dara!” 
No doubt odious vices still linger among 
them. The clergy know what it is to havo 
confession mado to thom of child murdor by 
practised women of tho worst typo, The 
heah worship still lingers in tho rurel dis. 
triets; and if thoy were to bo loft. to them. 
selves to be their own mustors thoy would 
toon and fatally dogenerate, Tho danger 
with all Wost Indian life, but especially 
with the nogro, is what Mr. Drummond in 
his brilliant book calls “somi-parasitim.” 
“Any new aet of conditions,” writes Dr, 
Kay Lankestor, “occurring to an animal 
which renders ita food and safoty vory easily 
attained, scems to lea, a8 8 rule, to dogonord- 
tion.” It would, howover, bo fatal not to 
train them for full rospmsibility by gra- 
dually using and trusting them in the 
ent of their Church affair, And 

this is the wise policy chat is boing pursued, 
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tho rtisappointment wo deserve. But so far 
as 1 could yuthor from those who have at 
Toast us got an opportunity of forming a 
Judgment as other, and who take tho host 
mothodn for justify ing it, a quict bat at 
hope for the elevation of the negroes in 
which uffocts their real welfare in felt hy tho 
free hulk of tho ministers of religion, If 
hopes are sometimes deferred, and prospority 
clouded, and vowa broken, und careers: 
spoiled ‘among tho nogroos hy whame and 
sin, wo at home have onough to do to heal 
evils of our own, about which thore may be 
far leas excuse, and may recoive a much 
sterner judgment, Ono last word, and o 
ief ono, on a anbject which will not bo 
quite uninteresting to at luost some readern 
of Goad Words, also with a cortain appro 
Jrintenoes, from the pen of a clergyman. 
‘ho Christian religion in Jaraaicaiafeithiully 
)roclaitmed by the various religions bodies in 
tho island, not least so by that apostolic Church 
‘of which the writer had naturally more oppor- 
tunity of forming a careful a it, and 
which, after having been suddenly ent adrift 
SonetiStatncotne txioan rearsage, 
increasing in numbers and influence, 
alvo in material support. Only 


‘peers 
one opinion 


is yearly of 


Creighton Chureh, Jamadoe. 


is held of the sagacity and_rosolu- 

tion with which during tho last few 
ouxious 5 eats Bishop Nuttall has adminis- 
tered tho affairs of hi» diocese, and wou. 
tho respect and esteum of his neighbours. 
‘The Moravians, whore buildings, aa a city 
at on @ hill, crown so many of the loveliost 
eminences in the island, have long laboured, 
here. The Wesleyans and the Baptists and tho 
Presbyterians lave also their ample organi- 
zation and their attached mombers. Tho 


aro a religiously disposed people, 
and, as T live slrly observed, ao Xe lean 
quite as willing as their white fellow-subjecta 
to make sucrifices for the religion they pro- 
fess, One guin at least from extensive travel 
is tho abundant verification to be found on 
all sidee—if only there is a willingness to 
find it—of the supreme necessity in tho 
human soul for a religion of some kind to 
satiefy ite aspirations and console its afitic- 
tions, and direct its energies and inspire ite 
hopes. Another, perhaps even a greater, is 
ane jing conviction thet nothing 
short of the Christian faith will meet tho 
deepest need of peer Saris i the 
ever-widening and grateful sympsthy of any 
one who sees the vest harvest-ficld to be 


ee ieee ee Tera 
in every place fear 

the kingdom of or Lord Jesus 
charity. 
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CHAPTER XIL—FAREWELLS, 


'HE confirmation of Balmaino’s 
ment came sooner than he expect The 
proprietors of the Helrelic News informed him 
that, owing to the illness of one of the sub- 
editors, they wero short-handed, and offered, 
if he would entor on his duties before the end 
of tho month, to pay his travelling oxpenses 
to Genova. That meant in « fortnight, and 
ho resolved to profit by the op ity. 
Mr, Grindleton mado no difficulty about 
releasing him, and a week later Le had on- 
gaged a new oditor. 
fore this wax done Balmainobad informod 
Lizzie of his approaching departure. In du- 
ing #0 he laid particular stress on the fact of 
their engagoment, and tho necessity thereby 
Inid on of trying to Letter himself. 
Whilo he remained at Calder, he said, thero 
was not tho least prospect of his being ablo 
to marry, and until ho was in a position to 
keep hor aa the would like to he kept, with- 
out troubling anybody, he could not ssk her 
to be his wifo. 

This drow from Miss Hardy a letter, in 
which sho said that, although his going away 
would almost break her heart, sho could not 
deny that he seomod to be acting for the 
best, She wished him goo: spool, vowed 
that she should think of him every minuto 
and pray for him overy night, implored him 
to writa to her very, very often, und raid ro 
many tender and gracious things that Alfred’s 
+ ho accused himself of mis- 
judging her, and regretted that ho could not 
return her affection with 2 more ardent lovo, 

An evening or to hefore he wont uway 
he was invited to take tea at Wat 
House. It was a somowhat extonsive esta- 
Gehan, pete mails from tho feakée irony 

intly Sam got aa a great bargain, 
the outlay in farniture and repairs ‘made it, 
2a he obscrved to his wife, ‘a very dear do,” 
Tt was considered at Calder that Mrs, Hardy 
had not risen with her husband. This mesnt 
that she made no attempt to be other than 
Dla ey ge int grand hoes, ad 

in way,to inhabiting o 
never oo or felt comfortable eithor 
in her carriage or her drawing-room. She 
was nob a lithe afraid, poor woman, of her 
stylish , and sometimes wondered 
how tho had come to have such a child, for 
they did not seem to possess an idea in com 


int 


mon, Lizzie dotested tho kitchon as much 
fas Mra. Mardy dotested the drawing-room, 
delighted in fine clothes and fino company, 
and often used languaga that her mother 
only half understouL “Miss Hardy, on the 
other hand, found hor mother a sore trouble, 
She would do sorvauts’ work—boke and 
cook and mako eds—and somotines whan 
visitors called, Lizzio found her “throng” in 
the wash-houss, And then her language! 
Sho epoke with a strony Vorksliro twaug, and 
weatterod hor aitches abont in lavish profu- 
sion, Mr, Jlanly was at least consistont— 
ho had never used the sxpirate in his life— 
but his wife usod it indise 
could not ha bronght to sce the «itleron 
‘Delweon au H and any othor letter. When 
they mado calla or received visitors tha 
daughtor passod many a “bud quartor of an 
hour,” and sometimes almost wished that 
her mothor would sty in the kitchen al- 
together. 

Saintly Sam, as ususl, was vory patronis- 
ing, “L hopo aa you'll pres per in your now 
undertaking, Balmuine,” ho vbsorverl, us they: 
rat at tea, “and bo a credit to your native 
place Everybody thinks highly of you 

You havo cdited tho Aferrury uncom- 
tnon well, and your articles have beun oxton- 
sively road, Sumo folks thongte you wore 
too young; but I did not, and { was novor 
deceived in # man yet. You wero the right 
man in the right pluea, and I am sorry, for 
th’ sako of th’ town and th’ canso of loyalty 
aad religion, a8 you sro going awny. That 
leader uf your, lust Saturtay, agon th’ Go- 
yornment was a nipper—it was nowt cleo, 
1 spoke my mind to aT, and J wn seldom 
wrong about them things, I hope aa th’ 
Papor as you aro going to Le connectod with 
1 on the right sido.” 

“The Hevetic News tics to be noutrul in 
politics, { think. At any mute, it does not 
seem to take strong viows cither way.” 

“That's a pity, that's a yi, 1 like folke 
to be summat—cithe. fink, fleah, fowl, or 
good red herring. You know what they’ro 
made on then. Everybody knows I am a 
Conservative. I belonged to th’ tother side 
‘once, it’s true; but what could a2 expect t 
Iwas brought up Liberal, and most folks 
beri faith of, tres athens oth tn 
politics and religion. 's vory fow ax 
thinks for themselves, but I did; and I an 
of opinion a8 I came to a right conclusion.” _ 
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“You wore x long time about it, though,” 

ht Balmain, who was no great admirer 
of the “prop of his party,” a8 Mr. Hardy 
was designated at Calder. 

“And it’s pretty generally known now 
what my sentiments is,” continued Saintly 
Sam, with much eumplaconey, “they're them 
of loyalty and religion- our beloved Liible 
and our rovered Queen, a8 Mr. Pyke said 
Inst Sunday--und { command eighty votes 
in this ‘ere borough. You uphold ‘em, Mr, 
Halnuing, and keep tho Sabbath, and you'll 
prosper, 
uwe mny suecass in lifo more thun to owt else, 
Tdo believe, And wo shall always tako a 
warm intorest in your welfare wherever you 
ary ; Aull not we, Jano 1” 

“That wo shall,” suid Mrs. Hardy heartily. 
“] always thinks woll of young men as is 
yond fo their mothers, You'll ton to one bo 
living in lodgings where you're going to, Mr. 
Bahnaine.” 

“Cortainly,” unswerod Alfrol with a 
amile, “und a pretty cheap lodging, too. 
An hotel would be quite beyond my means.” 

“Lodgings or huthels, they're all the 
same, You Ul iave to soe aa your bod sheets: 
is nut damp. or youll be ketting your death. 
Many a one hay got their death hy sleeping 
ina damp bet. My poor brother Tom di 
Mo tuok a thematic fever, waa in a hagony 
tlace weeks antl diod skryking,” 

“Seroaming, mother,” put in Lizzie indig- 
nantly, “why will you usy that or 
wordt” 

“Mr, Balmaine knows what I mean, and 
Tnavor could talk fino. I mun aythor talk 
uy own vray or howd my tongue. Mind 
whut Tsay about damp bods, Mr. Balmaine, 
and take Warniug by my brother Tom, Ani 
nlwaya count your whirta and things when 
thoy comon home fro’ th’ wash, or youl 
bo losing mummat. Somo o’ thom strange 
washerwomen is most torrible rogues, uot to 
spoyk of knocking your things # piecos and 
burning ‘om into rags wi’ chemic. 

Lizzie looked daggers, but fearing that if 
she spoke sho might make mattere worse, 
sho averted her gaze from .Alfred and, as hor 
mothor would have said, “ held her noise.” 

“Here's a bit of a presont as I've 
for you, if you'll kindly accept it,” 
Hardy wont on; “it is a housewife, and 
you'll happen find it useful o'er yon, ‘5 
neodlos int’, and there's pins int’, and a 
thimble aud » bit o° cotton and a twothry 
shirt beget ad ten oe be no 

ly to mend you whore you're going to, 
end you'll find il barily if you want to stitch 
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a button om your shirt or mend a renti’ your 
trowsra.” 


“Mother!” shricked Lizzio, her face 
aGame, and almost choking with shamo and 


vexution. 

“Well, what is it child t” said Mre. Hardy 
looking innocuntly at her daughter, “ What 
have I suid wrong this time # 

“Nothing at all, I am sure,” interposed 
Alfred, “Thank you very much, Mra. 
Hardy. You aro very kind, and I have no 
doubt I shall find the housewife oxcoodingly 


It is to keeping the Sabbath as [ useful. 


"You'll be gotting a wife yourself ono of 
theso days,” said Saintly Sam, with » laugh 
at hia own joke. “I like young fellows to 
got wod—it steadics “em. You look out for 
8 wife, Bulmaine.” 

“T must first make my fortune, Mr. Hardy, 
ot, at any Tato, au income suflicient to keep 
a wife.” 


“You mnst marry a git] with an income, 
that's what you must do --not with an income 
to come, but an income as has como, Marry- 
ing 2 forten ie th’ finest way of making moncy 
1 know— you make so much in one day. Aud 
that reminds me of th’ forten as us Hardya 
in ufter. It looks decidedly hopoful. 1 really 
Uegin to believe we shall get it, after all.” 

“TI thought you believed that already, 
Mr, dlardy # J 

So I did, so I did,” replied Saintly Sam 
rather confusolly; “but thro is degrees, you 
know, there is degrocs, and I believe in it 
now more than ever, All the shares ia taken 
up, and wo have got power to issue another 

|, 80 wo shall not want for powder 
and shot, And that is not all. Ferret haa 
heard of an old fellow at Halifax—he left 
this country thirty yoars sinco— as saw John 
Hardy in London about ten or fifteon yeara 
after ho loft Calder, saw him and spoke to 
him. Ho wes then partner in the firm of 
Birkdale, Bickerdyke, and Hardy, of which 
he afterwards bocame the head,” 

“How is it that old fellow yon speak of 
did not mention the fact sooner 1” 

“Hasdy saked him not, and the thing 
passed out of his mind till ¢ otherday, when 
somebody here as he is akin to sont him 
word about the meeting at the Cock. Ferret 
thinks it very importént, and he is going 
over to Halifax expross to seo Murgatroy 
—that’s the old fellows name. He's very 
full of it, Ferret ia.” 


* Very it ide T should gay,” 
ard et oes a 
Philip Hardy and his daughter are really 
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go and spend a mint of 

of ’om to tum up and bag 
two millions must come to Calder, Mr, Bel- 
maino—and will I mean to on with 
this job and I never yet failed in owt as 
T undertook,” 

Alfred wondered what his host would say 
if he knew that Warton and himself were 
engagod in an attempt to find either Philip 
Hardy or Vera, and @ revelation of the 
fact. would affect his relationa with Lizzie. 

Shortly afterwards he took his leave, 
When he shook hands with Lizzio eho gave 
him a significant look. Ithad been arranged 
that they should most for a farewell intor- 
viow in a aequestered part of the grounds, 
and Alfrod, instead of i ‘i out by the 
lodgo gutes, turned aside and wont by a 
devious path to keop his tryst. 

He lud not been there long when Lizzie 
came running. 

“T havo nut many minutes to aparo,” »ho 
auid breathlesly, and then sho throw hor 
arms round Alfrod’s neok and foll a-woop- 
ing, for albeit she consciously ae on 
attlicted heroine, aud rather overdid the pait, 
sho cared so much for Balmaino just then, or 
thought sho did, that his doparturo was o 


real grief to her. “You will write to me 


“ And leas likely to attract attention, I 
suppote—unless you happen to jump on 
some unfortunate passcr-by, 68 you nearly 
did on me just now, However, I have no 
sab to py into secrete, A pot is 56 pool 
a3 8 wink tos blind horse, you kuow. Has 
tho Saint any thing fresh about the fortune 1” 

Alfred told what had passed. 

“I don’t think much of that tale,” ob- 
served tho lawyor’s clark. “It’s a case of 
the wish being father to tho thought, I ex- 
pect. And if we canuot find oither tho girl 
or hor father it makes no odds to us who 
gets the fortune. But thero’s no doubt thut 
Uardy is getting hottor, When a man lots 
his mind dwell on o thing of that sort, he 
ends by losing his judgmont altogether, and 
decoming as crudulous a o gambler. ‘Sam 
is an uncommonly amat mau of business in 
his own lino, but fotuno hunting is not in 
his linc, and I should not bo a bit su prised 
if he sacrificed the substance to tho shadow 
—lost one fortune in trying to get auothor.” 

* But you suid ho did not muro than hulf 

ieve in the Hardy fortune,” 
kee oe think is did te bara] 3 but iit 

po eting forty thousand pounds is 
getting tho upper bund of his jndymont, 
gambling ypirit in him in rousod, and 
the moro monoy he sponds the hatdor it will 
be for him to draw back. But nover mind 
Sam, now. Did you got that payor T sont 
you this morning—your brief in matter 
of Philip aud Vera Hardy, you know ?” 
5 8 did ; but I have not had time to 


very often,” sho whispered as thoy wore road it 


about to separate; “and—and I hopo you 
will oxcuse my mother, It ie her way; she 
moans no harm.” 

The remark was indiscreot ; it undid all 
the effect of her woeping, which so touched 

fred'a heart that he had felt for « moment 
a8 if he really loved her. 

Sho is ashamed of her mother, he thought. 
She has a good doal more ronson to be 
ashamed of hor father. 

The interview lasted only a few minutes, 
tor Lizzie fearod that hor absenco might be 
remarked. After s few more words and 
farewell embrace she ran towards the houso, 
et Alfred leaped over the garden wall into 


Toad, 
“Hallo!” cried a voics he know; “do 


Jon always come out of Mr. Hardy's garden i 
ine} 


that way, 


was Warton. 
"T have done so tonight,” said Alfred 
coolly ; “it in rather nearer than round by 
the lodge gates.” 


i 

“Read it at your loimre. Tt contains 
nothing { hve not told you boforo ; and iu 
merely to refresh your momory und serve a3 
8 roferepeo when you ate over yon, You 
will seo Artful and Higginbottom, of course,” 

“OF courec ; I am too much interosted in 
the caso to omit so essontial a point.” 

“All right. And if you keep your wits 
about you we shall find our hoiross before 
Sum finds the forty thousand ho is aftor, 
But I must bo off: Mury will bo wondering 
what has, bescens of roe, And aioe i 
exchange of “good nights; won! 
and rBtesing another. 
walked thoughtfully homeward, 
ion to which Warton had evi- 
he and Lizzie were court- 


had not recovered its balance, and her tem- 
per was'as querulous nsever. A little while 
ago sho reprouchol him with want of 
, oul told him to follow tho example 
of his lrothor George, and eck his fortune 
in a foreign laud, She looked upon his eon- 
nection with the local preas as a sort of 
degradation, and wonderod that he should 
have wo little spirit as to accent the waves of 
avulzar tewlestnan like Grindleton; jet now, 
whon he was actually ang ‘away, bhe asid he 
was desorting hor in her uld ago, and thst sho 
ehould Jiave to end her days in the work- 
house. This was harl to hear, but Coru’s 
sympathy and cuunscl, and his conviction 
thnt ho wan acting for the best, enablod him 
to lwar it with patienes; yet he felt sorry 
to leave hia cousin to sustain the hoat and 
burden of the day alone, und ho proposol, 
in order that she might be free from anxiety 
as to money, to remit her lulf his eulary. 
This kho prmitively refused. 
wanld Ieave you only £75 a year,” 
ahe said; “and you cannot live at Geneva 
op £75 a yenr. Wo nball manaze very well. 
One hundred and fifty pounds and my liter- 
ary carnings (proudly) will bo quite enough 
for two women.” 

Alfred amiled. 

“Your Hiterary earnings! Yon tall an if 
you were a awell author with a princely in- 
come, It will he quite timo enough to reckon 
qr Titornry carnings when thoy are realixod, 

in tho meanwhile you must consont to share 
my literary earnings.” 

Ro it was agreed that he shontd send them 
£50 w your, 

“That will he a fair division,” obsoryed 
Cora. “If you worn to send us moro it 
would be unfair, anil L will not have any- 
thing unfair if I can help it.” 


CMAPTER XIL—ARTYUL AND IIGGINBOTTUM. 


Mr. ARTFUL, renior member of tho firm 
of Artful aud Higginbottom, was a gontlo- 
man of sixty, with whito silky hair, acom- 
ploxion like’ a pices of crumpled” brown 
Paper, little keen grey oyes, anda wonderfully 

manner; almost too urbane, in fact, 

for it was hardly in human nature to take 
tho vory close mal interest in his clients 
and their aflaim, which ho made it an in- 
pelt Hale  daplay Hour wcarcely 
vo manifested greater delight at secing 
Balmaine if the latter had been a son of his 
own, upon whom he had not set eyes for 
many yoar. Ho probably saw in kim a 
possible client; snd when he learnt the 
ustureof his visitor's business his smiling face 
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was clouded for a momont—but only for a 
moment—by a slight shade of disappoint- 
ment, 

“Ab, that is it! You want information 
about the Hardy trust, Weil, I shall be 
most happy to tell you anythii gt know, 
and if you can help us to find a clue to the 
fate of Mr, Philip Hardy or his daughter 
we shall be very much oliiged to you. It is 
a troublesome affair, and the exccutors, both 

ntlemen of high ‘position in tho city of 
Landon, would be only too gled to get rid 
of it, It is snlely from a sense of duty and 
a strong eunvietion that the heir will sooner 
or luter appear, or bo heard of, that they 
refrain from washing their hands of the 
matter, and asking the Court of Chancery to 
reliove them of their responsibility, under 
tho Relief of Trusteos Act of 1851; and 
unless wo have news of Mr. Hardy before 
very long, say, within a twelvemonth, this is 
the cone we shall a‘lvise our clients to 
follow, and then the estate would probably 
escheat to tho Crown, A great pity, but 
what ean wo dot” 

“Unless some beirat law were to turn 
upt” 

“Of courra; but ao far as we know the 
lato Mr. Hardy had no relations except his 
son Philip. Those who knew him best think 
that ho was an illegitimute ron, and for that 
reason kopt silence about hia origin. If that 
be 80 nohody save his son, or other issue, 
could inherit. Still, nothing certain is 
known, and it will, I think, be very difftcult 
for any of tho claimants of whom we havo 
hoard to provo their relationship to the late 
Juhn Haniy. As you como from Calder, 
cas of course, know all about the Hardy 

‘ortune Company (Limited). Very in- 
genious, I am sure; and the story of Mr. 

y's supposed flight from Uslder is 
Tomantic in the extrome, und does Mr. Ferret 
great credit. But we shall throw no im 

iments in the way. Let him prove that 
hilip ia dead without issue, and that his 
fathor was the veritable John Hardy who 
ran away from Calder fifty B pid ago, and 
the estate will—eubjoct to the sanction of 
the Court of Chancery—be handed over to 
his clients. But we are « long way from 
that yet Mr. Balmains.” 
thought it best to tell.Mr. Artful 
frankly how he came to be interested in the 
matter, and why he sought for information. 

The lawyer amiled until his little eyes 

almost disa] . 
vay glad to hear it,” he exclaimed 
ra 


“Tam 
warmly. fancied you might be an 
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emissary from those fortune-hunting 
know what they say——thoy say 
want to keep tho estate in our own hands, 
(qui fercuse s'accuse, thought Balmaine). It 
ia fulse, we want to do nothing of the sort. 
You may depond on our hearty co-operation, 
Tam glul you have takon the matter up. 
Your connection with the Press will count 
greatly in yonr favour, Yea, Philip Hanly 
was frequently in Switzerland. You may 
fin some trace of him. You will doubtlesa 
travel about a good deal, and if you should 
be succerafiel you may dopond ou being hand- 
somely remunerated, [do not mean tneroly 
in finding Philip Hanly, but in finding a 
clue to his fate and that of his daughter. 

“Do not mistake me, Mr. Artful,” suid 
Palmaine, slightly colonring. “1 am not an 
aunatenr detective. Consider that I take an 
interest in the casc—that is all, I am poor, 
as [ havo maid, awl if T incur oxpenso in my 
avarch I will ask you to recoup mo. Hut for 
myself, I do not ask rowanl ; if, however, 
anybody should aid me I might osk—” 

“Yea, I understand. — By-the-bye, you 
know our theory, that Vhilip Mardy is im- 
mured in somo Austrian dungeon, probably 
in tho North of Italy. If you can throw 
any light on the myxtery wo shall ho glu, 
very fi. Ani now T must pass you on to 
Mr. Bagys. You will find him in the next 
room. Uvod-day, sir, goulday. T hopo you 
will havo & ploasant journey, and return with 
Mr. Hardy and his danghter.” 

And Mr. Artful smiled a gracious auilo, 
and howed a courtly how. 

“Chivalrous young fool,” he muttered, as 
the door closed bwhind Balmaine, “ Pretemds: 
not to caro fur money |” 

Bogus was a very plouwsant old fellow, and, 
if possible, moro afluble than his master ; but 
he hard little to tel Bulmaine that the latter 
did not already know. Ho showod him copios 
of Philip Hardy's letters to his fathor, written 
out fair in a book which had evidently been 
frequently consulted. They all referred to 
‘business, and contained little more than for- 
mal alvice of drafts which Philip had passed 
on his father’s firm ; but, ns in one or two of 
them he mentioned having written fully a 
few days proviously it was evident that their 
correspondence had not beon limited to busi- 
ness communications, and the last of all, 
dated from Li said that he had just had 
‘Vera's photo taken, and would send it in a 

uent letter. fincas 

‘ Hava you got this photo of Mise i 
ante Batinaing, 7 

aI am sorry to say we have ir, I 

xxvI-15 7 ath 


01 


‘ion if it over came, The letter from 

as you will perceive, was written 

ly a fow weeks before the old man died, 

which, ns wo think, was about the time his 
son fell into the hands of tho Anstrians.” 

“Can you show mo the originals of those 


, “Certainly,” answered the old clork, look- 
ing somewhat surprised ; “hut I asanre you 
they aro faithful copies, nut a wont hus bean 
altered or added,” 

“Tam quite suro of that. I should like 
to seo the originals nevertheless, if only to 
acquaint myself with the character of Philip 
Hardy's handwriting.” 

«By all means, 1 will 

As ho spoke, Mr. went to a big 
jayanned tin bos, marke, “Joho Hanly’n 

‘muatecs, No. 9,” and after fumbling w fow 
minntes among a mass of papers, pruducod a 
Dundlo of dusty lettors, ‘They were tio 
together and carefully docketol, gonorally 
with tho words; “Vhilip Hardy, advising 
draft fur £—.” All wore writteu on 
foreign post, and having Loon folded in tho 
‘old faxhioned way, the direction aud post 
maike wero on the onter sheet. Thoy had 
bevn posted at rundry placos, and showed 
what s wanderer tho man was, und that he 
hat never remainot long in tho xamo locality, 
Although most of them were writton in Italy, 
many were datod from Switzorland, but only 
two from Franco; from which Alfred nati: 
rally concluded that Philip Hurly's wandor- 
ings had been almost altogother limited 10 tho 
two former countries. Une, dutod from tho 
Baths of Lucca, mentionot briefly, and ina 
postscript, the birth of Vera It was proba- 
biy written at the tine when futher and son 
wore estringed, owing to the latter's mar- 
riago, Tho last letter of all, though dutod 
from Tallanza, horo tho post-mark of Lugano, 
and the hulf-crasod imprint of an hotel at 
Locarno, the Hatel Martino, 

Of all thoso things Balmaine took careful 
note, oapecially of tho datos uf tho luttors, 
the places from which they were written, 
and tho names of tho bunkors or othors to 
whoso order Philip Tardy liad mode his 
drafts. 





them.” 








“Ts there suything moro I oan do for 

yout” ssked Huggy, aa Alfrod closed his 
lum book. 

“Yes; tell me what like s man was Philip 
Hardy when you Jaxt saw him.” 

® That was the last time he was in Eng- 
land, thirteen years ago. Dear me, how 
time flies! Let me see; yes, I remember 
him very well. He did not stay vory long; 

4 
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ho said he must bnrry ack to his wifo and ' pocket—it was his dnty to do it, Warton, 
child, whem he had ett at— whero wns it? moreover, hud contrived to communicate to 
Lot mo nec.” | Bahnaine romo of bis own eagerness and en- 
“Somewhere in Haly 1” suggested Alfred. ‘thusiasm, and the Jatter's curiosity was 
“No, not Italy, Switzerland ; near somo thoroughly rousod. What could have be 
Lake, E think. ‘Thero are lakes in Switzer-!come of Philip Harly and his doughtort 


Jand, T supposo 1 Tind the former, as was eurmised, been im- 
“(nly aheut a thousand,” returned -Bal- murod in some Austrian dungeon, or, as was 
maine gravely, equally possible, if net more probable, shat 


“Jsless mo! what a country for water by order of a drum-heal court-martial? In 
it must be. Woll, J cannot for the life of that caso what hat hecome of hia child} 
au romembor the ‘namo of the like, bnt 1 Perhaps somo good sonl had opted her, 
can tell you what Mr, Philip was like. pethape her mother’s relations (who woro 
Moight. about five foet ten, long timbed and her muther’s relations t) had found her ont, 
slim’; but strong, I should say, very strong ; and were bringing her up. It might even 
langhing bluo eyes with Yong’ lashes—I re- he that she was working for her living, or 

her tolling my wifo what heautiful cyes begging her brewl, or {horrible thought !) 
ho had, Light compleaioned, chestnut hair tubing throngh England or Frinee as tho 
and heard, and a pleavant manor. Wo used companion of some villainous Italien orgun- 
to aay that everybody liked him bt his grinder, Tt was conceivable, too, that sho 
father, Did net seom to care much about might bo living near tho fortress in which 
uney, an diferent from the off man ax her father was conGnol, waiting pationtly 
ctulk from cheero, and no moro idea of busi- for his release, {anlly _prol athe, how. 
new (han a chill. Quite a gipsy rortof man, ever. In that event Philip Hardy would 
‘The father must have wonderod—[ am sure eurcly have communicated with his friends ; 
other people did—how he camo to have such ho wonld want moncy, and ho would nat lot 
anon. Ilo had out of-tho-way ideas tuo, and hin child waste her life in tho wretched 
was always doing out-of tho-way things. monotony uf somo Austrian garrison town, 
That's why I sometimes think he may still away from all the wlvantazes of education. 








ts Siving in como ontof the way it There wero other and slarker possibilities, 
not in Farope, then in Asia, “Africa, or Italy waa not the most accuro uf countri 
America.” and it was quite conceivable that Mardy ani 


“T should think that ia very likely,” ob- his d iter might have been murdered hy 
eorved! Halmaing, amused by this rather com- brigande, drownod in crossing a lake, or de- 
prohonsive suggestion. strayed by an avalanche in some Alpine 

“Anyhow, sir, I hope you will find either pass, 
him or the little girl, or ascertain what has All theso suppositions addod piquancy to 





Hwgcnme of them.” the mystery, about which there was cnough of 
“Tincan to try,” sail tho young fellow, romance to firo his imagination and suggest 
and with that he lok his Jeava. 8 groat variety of posele aclutions, “Amd 





what wore his chances of success t Ho could 
CHATTER XIV.—A SUCCESSITL JOTR- not think they wero very brilliant, yot ho did 
baeritle not despair, and the more he thought the 
“Wary am I giving mysolf eo much trou- stronger grow the conviction that, sooner or 
blo shout this affair?” was tho qnostion later, and somehow or other, he should find 
Alfred saked himself as he xtrollod through Miss Vera Hanly—if she were alive, 
Jincoln’s Inn Fields; “and why shonld I As Balmaine reached this conclusion he 
tke #0. much intorest in the tusinoss of arrived at the office of Mr. Furbey, the news- 
prople T never sum, probally nevor shill paper correspondent, to whose infuense bo 
wot” was it for his appointmont on 
4 very pertinent question to which there | editorial afl of the Masai News Furbey 
was more than one anewer. was a middleaged man with sand 
Fimt af all, from a desire to ollige War-' whiskers tipped with white, a big feeo, sad 
ton, who hud ‘bebavod ao well nt the fime ef a complexion which maggeeted that ‘he had 
his father’s death, and who, though rather a {a rrkees foe good living, He dined 
rungh diamond, was a very good fellow. If! Alfrod at his club and gave him eame good 
thore was any ‘chance_of doing the clerk a! advice. ; 
god tum—and the finding of the missing, “It is a queer sort of t, the Heleedic 
lye might conecivably put money in bis News,” he eid; “it hes some ups and 
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downs already, and will have moro before it 
fans clone, 1 expect.” 

“Before it ‘has dono!” oxclaimed Bal- 
maine, looking rathor wapteasantly surprisod. 
“y hope you don't think it is nose its lather 
mn 


“No, not quite so bail as that, Boforo its 
Prosperity is really assureil, I ought to havo 
sail ; for I have scen so many papers start 
np and go down that Iam never quite suro 
abuut anything that has not three or four 
years behind it, and not always then, But 
just now the Lletsetic soema to bo in very good 
feathor, I get my cheque every oaths and 
Tnsod to be glad to get it overy three. It 
is by no moang a bad opening, 1f you want. 
to acquire experienca in your profession.” 

“That I do, most decidedly. But there is 
one thing that has rathor been woighing on 
my mind—do you think I shall be able tu do 
the work 1” 

“OF subediting the /eletie News?” raid 
Vurbey with an amused laugh.“ OF coure, 
you will, You aro too modest, Mr, Balmaine. 

Why, I do not think thore is a presaman in 

Fleet Mtrect who would uot wulertuke to 
clit tho Tunes at a minute’s notice, with the 
full beliof that he could do it botter than 
Delano himself. But you will mend of that 
—movloxty and jonrnalism aro s contradic: 
tion in terms, If you want to got on you 
must assert yourself, It«id not uso to ho 
#0, Lut the ios important qualifications of 
a journalist now-adlays aro impudence and 
posh” 

“Jn that caso I am afraid I shall not be- 
come an ornament. of my profession, for I 
few that I am sadly lacking in both these 
quahfications,” 

“Most wen aro at starting, and you havo 
not lad much chance of developing cithor 
impudence or push down there at Calder. 

You will find your work at Ceneva o 
good deal more interesting, I fancy, than 
chronicling small boer at Calder.” 

Alfrod winced, Ifo dil not like thia be- 
littling of the paper he had editel and the 
place where he was horn, 

“Don’t be vexed,” continuod Furbey, who 
had detected the young fellow’s annoyance. 
“You will be of the same opinion yourself 
Vefore we meet again. I havo gone through 
the same thieg myself. I recoived my Gret 
training in the office of s Catholic paper in 
the south of Ireland.” 

toe are an paper rey ss a 

am, or as I ones acountryman 
ine may, who had ‘been 8 long time settled 


England, T waa originally, Well, whoa ¥ cofumn 
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was about iwonty I went north, and got 
Derth on s Tory Protestant pmper in Helfust, 
and one of tho first johs I had was reporting 
tho spoechos of a lot of Preshytorian pancons 
waa meeting, You may mugino 
roy feolings, But it was a useful experience. 
it it moa lesson in tolormmes I shall 
never forget. I learnt for tho firat, time in 
my life t there are two sides even to a 
raligions question, and now I havo no religi- 
ous opinion left, woith mentioning,” 

wAnd does your inlilerentngtexteud to 

Tum a Liboral if anything; most press. 
mon ato T fancy. But I cannot afford to let 
my political opinions interfere with my pro- 
fessional slutica,” 

“You mean that you aro for the side that 
pays the best 1” said Alfred with a slight 
tonch of scorn in his voice. 

“T moan that if Iwng offered a berth — 
and wanted ono—on the stuf of s Tory paper 
I shonid tuko it, and write what I was (old 
towrite. You are shocker, I daro rity ; Int 
that is o fooling you will get over by ancl- 
hy. Do you think tho fellows who do tho 

ders in tho big dailies Iwlievo one half 
they write? ‘They aro not such fools.” 

“Thoy aro not hizh priucipted jonmnalists, 
thon,” was Balmaine’s thought, bnt not want- 
ing to offont his host he said, * Perhayes yon 
aro rightas to your fuoly —thongh I confess I 
aia very much surprised—but can a man 
heartily and effectively wlvocato a cue in 
which ho «does not believe 1” 

“Certainly. You know the True Blue?” 

Alfred knew it very well, The True Blue 
had been his father’s favourite weekly paper, 
and he used offen to cull attention to the 
vigour of its literary style, and Uke sotmdnoss 
of its political views. 

«Well, J know tho oilitor af it, and 2 yery 
clover fullow ho ia, Int a Kadical and Free. 
Thinker.” 

4 Am I to undertand, thon, that Loudon 
journalists as a class are ready to pro tituto 
their pens to the highest biter 1” 

Yon put the care too strongly. All {hut 
T say in, that most prossmon, being depen 
dont on their pens for their daily brend, ean- 
not be choosers; they must take sich situa 
tions as they can gut, and wrlte—if it, be 
their function to do original articles—whut, 
they are ordered to write. I get my living hy 

iting London lettors for country Papers 
T'work with tho silvoctiain agent whose 
name is over id 008 ‘ot oo 
arrangement. 'e give a lotter a we for a 

oLgpace, ‘hich my colleague filla 

















at 


with advortisomenta, and wo make a-niey Sir 
thing of it. Tho letters I write ana, of sburee, 
ratty much ulike as regards gomtp, but when 
Vtocch on potition or polltioal 1 
nount, of cuure, adapt my reapeby to my 
eee t 2 ae 

“Which means, I suppose, 
maine, “that when you write for P 
Macuy you prase up Disraeli as « heaven 
horn statesman, while in the Bradford Blaser 
you denounce him ag an onserupuloya char- 
Tatan.” 

“No, nd; I never uso unpariiament 
language. I don’t think it pays, But don't 
you think that promiscuous advocacy is far 
worso than meroonary journalism ? Whethor 
this or that yovernment ia the better; whether 
this or that measnyo is wise ur oxpedient, ix 
merely a tnutter of opinion ; whether you we 
tight or wrong nobody ix mach the worhu; and 
whatever you may yourself think, your paper, 
‘at least, has the courage of ita convictions, 
and, ay a rulo, sticks to the side in which 
it profess tobelieve, But a bar rinteris alway 
romly, for a certain number of guineas, to 
pleat for a nunlerer or defend an oppromot 
uf the poor, Advovary is the inost immortal 
of professions, Nuthing would peratwlo ine 
to become a burtister, yet bartinters are ¢~- 
feemed houourably men, and the one who 
most auceewsfully perverts justice arut prosti 
his talenta becomes the keeper ef the 
en's vonaciones and @ gicat peor.” 

“You foryet,” raid Balmaino, surprisod 
alike hy Furhey’s views and by the bitterness 
with which he oxprossod them ; “you forget 
that unless both sides of a contested cago aro 
ollortually statod essontial facts may be for 
guiten, 1mpartant conriterations overlooked. 
Aud how is a barrister to know befurohand 
thut a choat is in tho wrong~ how, until ho 
has heand whut the other sido hus to ay, 
know the woukness of his own t” 

“To nach casos as that my remarks do not 
apply; but there are cages in which counsel 
must know that they are pleading for an un- 
righteous cauro, and that they ean win only 
hy imaputing bascness to their opponents and 
practically boaring false witness against their 
neighbours, and yot if they do win they get 
high praiso and more business,” 

ates don’t you ece that # the law be 
ght in Topanling an acetwed person us in- 
nocent until he is proved to be guilty, advo- 
cates cannot be wrong in acting on the sume 
principle 1 Thero ie something in what you 
vay—the eystem has its drawbacks; thore 
ate unscrupulous barristers, as well as un- 
scrupulous 


journalists, but taking it ull ronnd 
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must admit that it does not work 
“f admit nothing of the sor,” said Fusbe 


humping his fish om the table; Ew 
it utterly. English law is an w 
and lawyers are unconacionable 
If you knew as much of them as I 


9 woold my the same. But let ue 
subject ; it alwaya puts me out of 
temper. T think 1 did not tell you that the 


editor of the Helidic News is s connoction of 
mine, » half-cousin in fact.” 

“No, Iwas not aware. Mr. Gibson, you 
mean I havw had a letter from him.” 

“Yes, 1 mean Mr. Gibson ; Ned Gilson, 
we generally cull him. I will write and ask 
him todo for you what he can, He is a very 
decent fellow, Ned, as you will find ; but he 
has his fads, a8 you will also find, He fancies 
he has an awful lot of work to do, and it is 
to that idea, I imagine, that your engagement, 
is partly duc, Io protouds to want more help. 
Why, } coukd oust that paper on my hor 
T do almost us much work in a day aa he 
doce in a week. But you keep iu with him; 
ho may le very useful to you, Another 
thing: if fo keep yout eyes gpen you may 
fake up a letter now and again fur ono of the 
Landon payin” 

“Yor,” said Lulmaine, to whom tho idea 
war by no meaus new, “intend to do so, 
Which of them would you recommond me 
to ny 

“1 really cannot tell you. Ono is about. 
an zou as anuther, I fancy, for your purpose. 
‘Try one, and if that is no go, try another. 
You should not have much difticulty in writ 
ing eomething worth priuting. Accounts of 
Alpine accidents, especially if tho victims 

ren to be English travellers, always make 
copy. Lehould think you might easily 
pick up fifty or siaty pounds a year iu that 





way. 

“Tam afraid that is too good to be true,” 
said Alfred ; “but 1 shall do my best, and 
you may be sure that if I fail it will not be 
for want of perseverance.” 

Fifty pounds, or even half of it, would 
wake a nico addition to his slender income, 
and without some such help it would be im- 
possible for him to do much towards solving 
the Hardy wystery. He felt encow by 
Furbey’s opinion that ho should be able to 
do so well, but for the rest, tho conversation 
had boen rather an unplessant surprise, Ho 
was disillusioned. Ho had thought that 
London journalists were « class apart ; that 
the men who eve mioming weigh tates 
men in the balance and instruct the nation 
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in its duties—who write as if their judgment 
was faultless and their knowledge unlimited 
* e-were of a morality beyond reproach, and 
rather perish than express opi 
mich they did not entertain or advocate = 
sc in which they did not believe. But if 
Fucbey was right their knowledge was em- 
Piriciam, their morality a fraud, and their 
Opinions # pretence. He could not credit it, 
whey was a cynic, and thought that others 
wero as destitute of professional honour as 
himself, At any rate, if journalists were no 
better than their kind they wero no worse, 
and there must be among them men who 
would rcarn to say what they did not think, 
anil rathor starvo than prostitute their pons 
for money and place. 


CHATTER X¥.—TUE “ HEL\STIC NEWS,” 


ALARGr. room on the first floor of a house 
in a leading street of Geneva, known 
as “La Rue do Ia Montagne.” Though lofty 
and well lighted, this room is of somewhat 
barmlike aspect aud barely furnished. Thore 
is neither carpet on the floor nor paper on 
the wall. In the centre is a big table, 
littered with unopened journals in varions 
tonguos. In the neighhourhood of tho win- 
dows are threo small writing-tables and a3 
many cluirs, What the original colour of 
them may have been it woul he hard to say, 
but they are now black with ink stains and. 
Plished with much usage, 

At one of tho tables sits a man Lusily 
writing ; aa it would soem from frequent 
references to a foreign journal hefore him, 
translating. At another table sits another 
man: with a big pair of scissors he makes 
euttings from an English newspaper ond 
with a big brash pastes thom on w sheot of 
foolacap. When ho has dono with the nows- 
paper he drops it on tho floor, and as ther 
are about fifty papors therw already he looks as 
if ho woro being gradually engulphed in a sea 
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Raabe “Eee oe 


‘Whereupon there enters a stout, good- 


opinions Young fellow in a drab blows, H 
apy ee eel holds ip hie hand a 


umber of printed alipa, 
4 Bonjour, messievre,” says Td, ns ho gocs 
briskly up to the scissors-and-pasto man’s 


“This is what I havo over, Mr, Delano,” 


he in very fair English, at the same 
time thow ‘Me slips. . 

“Why, what a lot you have! Chauncy’s 
letter, too, that Mr. (iilnon said lud to go 
in anyhow. My cye, won't there bo a row |” 

Another knock at tho door, followod by 
the entrance of tho knockor, a tall, well aet- 
up map, with a game Jeg ‘ond a wulking- 
btick. 

‘After casting an angry glancs at Lud, as 
the latter withdraws, le grocte the sul- 
editors with cavy familiarity ond scats him- 
self unceremoniously on the big table. 

‘Tho new-comor may be twonty-vight or 
thirty years okt; ho bas wollout features 
and a healthy complexion, albeit tha rqnaro- 
ness of his jaws and the thinnoss of his lips, 
which are unadomod by beurd or moustache, 
give him o somewhat hard, and, at times, a 
cynical expression. His brown hair is closely 
cropped, ated his gonerul appoarance that of 
a man who has undergone military training, 

“Any news?” ho says, drawing a eigar- 
ease from his porket. “Vil thank you for a 
Tight, Dolano. 

“Nothing very important, I think. Havo 
you brought any copy with you ” 

“OF course Tite; that is what I caro 
for. Ilere it is. Give it to Tud yon, 
If ho manls any moro of my copy, a8 ho did 
last wook, I'll wring hix nock for him.” 

“1 would not try anything of that rort on 
if I were yon, Corto, Lusk is a stunly fellow 
and not #0 much to hlamo as you think. His 
comporitora don’t know a word of English, 


“T know that ; but you forgot tnt I both 


of news, or ing to make holocaust 

of himself, for s spark from tho cigar he is remember. 
emoking would almost certainly sct the pile 

ina blaze. 


The room is tho sul-cditor’s den of the 
Helvetic Neus, and. the two men are tho sub- 
editors. For some time neither of them 
Tooks up, the only sounds heard the 

ing of the pen and the click of the 
scissors, ‘They are “ making copy” with an 
industry begotten of the consciousmess that 
itis wanted, and that they are rather behind 
with their work. 

A knock at the door. 

“That will be Lud,” saya the scissore-and- 


tho proof und looked over the 
revise, If tho mistuko had occurred in the 
text I should not huvo cared ; but to seo an 
article you have taken paina with headed ‘A 
Remarkable Rope,’ instead of ‘A Remaurkablo 
Pope,’ is moro than flech and blood can 
stand, I cannot go to the Café du Roi with- 
out somebody asking me if I have not got a 
bit of that remarkable rope, in may, pocket, 
pees eee 
lo it on even 
with im has the new boy coms {* 


“You mean Balmain, He was to 
Jost night, but I have not seen him yet. 
euppeee he woukt first pay his respects 
Lnyland and Muyo in the below.” 

* Jia you know anything of him ¢” 

“Nothing: excupl that he has been on 
eonntry paper.” 

«They should have given me that place” 

” You dunt know Genuan, and they want 
souchody who devs.” 

© Cerin is not #0 Dect as they make 
out, and L would have undertuken to learn 
it, unl | know Italian Lat Muyo is no 
| of mine, nor Gibson either.” 

Iusht that is Gibsou's step ou the stairs,” 

Wheronpon Delano Letakes himself to his 
trinwin und poste, Corfe hecumes ahsorbot 
ina copy of the Jowru de Lacustvie, and 
Jilenco reigns ones more, The uext moment 
the door opens again aud the editor in-hief, 
fullowod ty Buinaine, advances inty the 
doa, 

“ Let me intradues you to your new col- 
Teague -Mr, Balmuiue,” ho suys, after an 
esclange of greetings. 

Whereupon Alfred is presented in form to 
Delane unt Miluthorpe awl ty Mr, Curfe, 
“one of our contributors” 

Any letters for me?” aske the editor, 

“You will find several in your ruom,” says 
Delane. 

Jas Lud plenty of copy %” 

“Kuough tor the present, and we ore 
waking muro. What time will your leader 
bo reuly, Mr. Gibson 1" 

“I uve not thought of a subject yet, 
About six o'clock, I bopo. Will you step 
fin way, Balmain 2” 

als the oditor spoke he opened au inner 
door, which lod into his own sanctum. It 
‘was tmuvh bettor furnished than tho sub- 
cilitors’ apartment. The chairs, as well as 
Ma, Gibson's desk, were of mahogany ; there | 
wad a wellilled hookease, and, ranged in a 
Jong rack, wore files of the Heleetic News and 
of soverul Englizh and other journals. 

“T aun glad you called on mo first,” anid 
the oditur, a big-boned middle-aged’ man, 
with an intelliguut and kindly, though not 
vory well favoured face, as hoe glancod 
through his letters, “It is always ploasanter 
to by introduced than to introduce yourself. 
You were not aware, I suppose, that wo had 
got a second sub-oditor 1” 

“No; the last I heard was that you wero 
shorthanded.” 


“Bo we wore, Dolane and I had to do all | 
the work, and at the best I have my hands 
quite full. This is » very arduous position, 
















Mr, Babmaine—a very arduous position, fall 
of ansicty; and the woret of & is that I 
hardly ever get a moment's leisure,—eo vi 
much to do.” {Alfred thought of Furbey) 
“Now you have como I shall not bo so tied. 
But I have not told you about Milnthorpa. 
He came here « fortnight since, poor devil, 

ing for something to do. 1 felt. reall 
sorry for him and persuaded Leyland on 
to let me try him as socond sub- 
editor, at thirty franca a woek—that is all 
he gete—thirty franca s week, And he is 

ly working very well, translates with 
facility, and seems to have that journalistic 
instiuct without which nobody can become o 
pressman worth his salt, Iet his other qualifi- 
cations Le w they may. And now about 
your own wor ‘on will Juok through tho 
German and the Germau-Swiss papers and 
turn into English whatever you may find 
suitable, boiling down or padding out a6 your 
dixcrution. You havo studied the paper, of 
course 1” 

“Of course, Mr. Gibson.” 

“Well, oe will soe the atylo of thing wo 
want, The detaila—tho makeup of the 
yee and so forth—you had botter leave 10 

Ir. Delano ; ho is a very clever young fellow 
and I want 
unilesstand $” 

“ Portcetly.” 

“ Aud do you think you will be able to do 
mo an occasional leader or leaderet 1” 

“I think so, 1 will do my 

“Think you. It would bo a groat relicf, 
You havo no ides how much I have to do, 
‘When you soe your way to a subject lot me 
lnow. Asto politics, we ought to be neutral, 
‘but at present our proclivities aro Liberal.” 

At presont?” said Balmaino with o smilo, 

“Yea,” roturned tho editor gravely. “I 
said it advisedly, for a ahort time ago our 
Prytlvitios were Conservative, and for aught 

know they may be Conservative agai 
Leyland snd Mayo, our proprictor and his 
‘taanager, are sometimes bardish up—this is, 
of course, in confidence, though you will 
ably find it out s00n soon for yoursolf— 
‘sand require financial help, Ln plain English, 
they have to raise the wind and we trim our 
obtcal sails vo, es fo cae oe shall T may 
encourage, vouring breez, We aro 

imming just now, Our finan®ial ally—I 

ought it to say our co-propristor, for I 

am by no means sure that he has not bought 

opened . “oti page i whe etal 
ma office here is carrying 

before him—s man of immense . He 

is a Liveral—all Americans are, Tihnk—and 


§ 







you to work with him, You 
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for that reason we are rather patting Libcral- 
ism on the back. Threc months ago we 
woro doing the other thing.” 

“1 understand,” said Alfred gravely, 
though inwardly rauch amused, 

“"T think that is about all I have to say at 

,Prosent,” resumed tho editor, wetting his 
~~ and shuffling his “copy ” paper, as if he 
hal hit upon a suitable subject for a lexder 
anil was anxious to besin. “There is no 
hurry about aoeing Leyland and Mayo to- 
day ; Twill introduce you to them to-morrow, 
Why, bless mo, what is that?” 

“"Phat” waa @ tromonlous uproar in the 
noxt room, whither the editor, followol by 
Kalmaino, ly rashed, Delano had 
got hiv newsppers in a blaze, and he aml 
Miluthorpe were trying to slamp tho fire 
‘ont, looking, as they danecd among the 
flums, liko a couple of lunatics, Corfe was 
making play with his stick, but taking caro, 
ts Alfred. noticed, nut to go near cuongh to 
nwt himself. Gilsen tmpled among the 
burning embers like a hero, and his fect 
being of abnormal sizo, the fire wus soon got 
under, but not intil tho pile of journals hat 
een reduced to charred morsols. 

“ Now look here, Delane,” sail Gibson, as 
soon as he hud recovered his wind, “no 
nore smoking, if you ploase; at any ruto, 
when you are making copy, It ix a wonder 
ye were not burnt to death. Send for the 

to clear up the mess.” 

lane looked very wild and a good deal 
seared, Ho could hardly bo moro than 
twenty, and was decidelly good-looking-- 
curly hisck hair au! a silky moustache, a dark 
oval faco, and deep blue eyes with Tong laos 
Miluthorpe was ut least ton years ol light 
complexioned aud lantern-jawed, and his 
long, serious face was #0 rutoly relaxed by a 
smaile that Delane, who, like so many jour- 
nalista, was an Irishman, had christened him 
the “ Knight of the Rueful Countenanes.” 

“ A dear smoke that,” said Delane, looking 
sadly at hia foot gear as Gibson withdrow to 
his own room. “Spoiled me a new pair of 
boots, They cost me sightoen francs only 
last wook. That would keep me in Verey fine 
for a twelvemonth—four a penny, aron't 
they, Corfo #” 

“You ought to know better than J,” re- 
turned Corf8 rather anceringly. ‘I never 
=e ee 1 f 

by your pardon. I was forgetting 
you were a swell and smoked nothing under 
a penny. I hopo your cane Ry ‘no renee 
saw you pottering about with it,” sai 
lane with a miler : 






or 


“ Pottering about with itt Why, if I had 
not scattered the paper with my atick you 
would not have boon able to put the fire out 
with your feet. Bat you look thirsty, and I 
feel half stificd. Come and havo a drink.” 

“Won't I just! Will you bear us com- 
pany, Balmaine? All right; como along, T 
shall be back in ton minutes, Milnthorp, 
and there iz plenty of copy for the prosent.” 

CUAPTER XVL—COLFE. 

Conrs ordered almintho. Bulmaino and 
hia colleague drunk beer. 

“ How do you like Gicnevat” Delano asked, 
ho liked it very well; and 
well ho might. Tho café garden in which 
they sat commanded » magnificent progpeet, 
On one side of thers, far away, towored the 
storm-swopt peaks of the Pomuine Alyy, on 
tho other row the wood-crowned heights of 
tho purple Jura, while, almost. at their fot, 
flowed nwiftly the arrowy and amothystino 
Thone, benring on its bosom the tribute of a 
thousand glaciers. Hard by was a broad 
boulovan, fringed with trees and lined with 
handsome shops, the windows of most of then 
resplendent with gold and prociona stonca, 
People wero sitting under awningy outeide 
the eufts, sipping coffee and absorhin;s jeow 
and the strect, though snfliciontly thonge: 
w be lively, wore not uunplonsautly erowiled. 
What o chango from Calder! Tabaaino 
coull hardly beliovo that a wock had not yet 
elapsed sinco he left home. And » corro- 

ling chango had boon wrought in his 
spirits; novor siuce his father’s death had ho 
felt wo free from care and so full of hope. 

“Is this your first visit to Switzorluni 9” 
asked Corfe, aa he carclossly sippod his ab- 
sintho. 

“Not only that; it is my first visit to tho 
Continent.” 

“You aro like me, I think, not mah of 
a traveller,” put in Delano. I had never 
been on the Continent before 1 landed at 
Calais on my way here. I supponc you 
have spent half your life on the Continent, 
Corts?” 


“A doal of it, at auy rate,” oaid 
Corfe complacontly, aa if to spond half one's 
lifo in foreign countries were something to 


® Do ma pret it to England? 

f er i ” 

“Thad, depends on circumstances, If I 
hed ten thousand o year I should probably 
preter England; but as I have a good deal 

than ten thousand shillings, I prefer the 
Continent. You can get far more enjoyment 
out of life on « little abroad than you can at 
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home. I wonder poor people don’t emigrate 
from England en masse, by gad!” 

“That would be a bad job for tho rich, 
though,” olnerved Delane, “ they would havo 
neither servants nor tenaute,” 

“Servo ‘em right 1” 

“Why, Corts, I thonght you were a Con- 
nervative.” 

“11 were rich I prohably should be, but 
jwing poor Tam naturally a Rad,” returned 
Corfe, with a pleasant, almost gay laugh, 
which showed a act of atrong white teeth. 
“But, really, 1 havo Leon so long abroad 
that I havo coasod to take any intercet in 
horao polities” 

At this moment a white-faced little man, 
with Jittlo black eyes, camo np and, after 
making a profunnd satnite, exchanged a few 
words with Corfe in Italian 

“Yon know [alinn, th 
when the new comer was 

“1 shon do," replied C 
half my education in Ital 
iw Te 
know England and tho English, Aa T like 
tho lifo there, Geneva is all vory well, but 

give me Kluronee or Milan, Naples or tho 
hatha of Lawes.” 

“Tho Baths of Tnceat” said Balmaine. 
“Wit are they like 1” 

Tho mention of tho place mado him think 
of the lost Hardys. It was at Laces that 
Philip Mardy had nogotiated several of his 
largont drafts, 

“Laces in on awfully nico place, £ can tell 
you. Woe wed slways to go there for 

Wo wed al go there for the 
soann ; my futher gues there atill.” 

“Low long is that ago, Mr, Corfo 1” 

“Why, were you ever there 1” 

“ Hlave 1 not just suid that thia is my first, 
vinit to tho Continent? I take a great interest 
in Italy, and long intensely to aco it, though.” 

“T almost forget low long it is since I was 
lust at Lucca —perhaps cight yeare. But wo 
used to livo thero part of every year. Ter 
Bacco I wish T was there now. 

“If yon like Italy a9 much, why don’t 
Sou wo back thore 1” Delano asked, 

“For a vory good reaeon; Lecanse I am 
undor the necessity of living, though, pon my 
word, I often think it is not worth the trouble, 
And if lifo ia easy in Italy, it is far from easy 
there. “Greece is not a bad 
country, but it has the same fault. 

“You have been in Greece, then f” said 


Balmaino. 
“Yes; Hollas is one of the countries I 
have lived in, 










eail Balmaine 






“1 received 
Yea, T think I 
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ly accounts for my having gathered 90 
fittle moss. Tt ie your topat-homes whe 
make money.” 

“I must not stop here any longer, though,” 
exclaimed Delane, rising from his seat, “or I 
shall make no copy. I suppose we shall have 

ing from you for afew days, Balmainc!” 

“Mr. Gibson said thero was no hurry, 
that I might take a day or two hefore buck- 
Jing to; ond I must look out for lodgiugs. 
But I don’t like being idle, and as Mr, Giib- 
son has go much to do I must do my best to 
help him.” 

“Tio raid so, did ho?” asked the sub-editor, 
with anignificant smile, “I wish—however, 
you will sec for yoursolf, As for lalgings, 1 
think I can put you in tho way of finding a 

sion that will nuit you. Can you look 
in at tho office about nino o'clock to night 
and I will take you to my plaeot Madame 
Guichard will find you quarters om reason- 
ablo terms.” 
Alfred thanked Delano for his offer and 


aly and tho Haliana better than I! agreod to moet him as propored, whereupon 
1 4 0 

tho latter, who had outstayod his ten minuton 

, by half an hour, ran back to his work, 


“1 live quite alone,” said Corfo. “I have 
a room for which I pay fifteen fiancs a week, 
and I cook my own breakfast. My other 
meals I get first ut one place, then at anuther. 
It is quito ascheap, and I don'tlike pensions, 
You have to pay for your dinner whother 
you cat it or not, and you get the sumo dishes 
and meot the same people overy day. But 
you may perhaps prefer it ; chacun & sun gol, 
you know. If Madamo Guichard aska you 
two much, try my plan. I know where you 
can get good room for fifteon franca, perhaps 
if economy is an object with yout” 
Alfred said’ thut coonomy was Yery uch 
an object with him. He thought it best to 
mako no disguise on that score, but he ob- 
eorved that, before trying Corfe’s plan, he 
would like to seo what lame Guichard 
could do for him. 
«“r as much,” went on Corfo, 
Ty ia an object so every boul on the 
Hedeetic, 1 think, except tho swellsa—Leyland, 
Mayo, and Gibson. But as for us moneyless 
folke, we are j We are even worse— 
we are slaves. ‘or what ia a man, placed 
between the alternatives of work which he 
pre 
“Ati rate, i witha 
“wo are all elaves, and alavery is « condition 
of life, But, for my part, I see no hardship 
in work.” 


“You misunderstand me. I said work 
which you detest, There are some sorts of 
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work I ike—writing for the Helretic, for 
instance—though they do give me 60 little 
for it But Ihate giving lessons. I can 
make my copy when and where it ploasos 
me; but must bo done at the time 
appointed, whether you are in tho humour 
or not; and it is always the same infornal 


‘round, Pupils are so awfully api, too, green 


and mine being most]: WD UP, 
religve my feelings by telling then 20." 

"Ob, I did ‘not know you gave lov 

ns, 

“T am obliged, or tha may besure I would 
not. It is a caso of force majeure, Mr. Bal- 
maine, Won't you have another glass of 
oer? Nol Well, then, if you have nothing 
particular to do, I will ehow you a few of 
uur principal buildings and strects, 20 that 
you may know your way about.” 

‘The offor was ucceptod, and tho two walkod 
abont for an hour or more, Corfe talking 
pleanantly about tho countries lio had. visitod 
and the People he had met, Bofore they 
separated Balmaine accepted an invitution to 
“take a bit of suppor” with him on the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening. 

Alfred did not quito know what to make of 
Corfe. Gibson and Delane he liked, and felt, 
aure that he should find in them 
culleagues ; but Corfe was less casily read, 
and hin cynical remarks, an occasional hand- 


ness of tone, and an indefinable something bet 


in his manner, madv Bulmaine suspect that ho 
‘was rolfish, and might be insincere, But ho 
could be extremoly pleasant when ho Jikod, 
and it was possible that he might im 
on further acquaintance, He waa a likely 
man, too, having heon so much in Italy, to 
ask ‘about the missing Hardys But that 
would come luter; it was too coon yet to 
begin making inquiries, 

CHAPER XVIf.—THE PENSION GUICHARD, 

AvTex dining at his hotel—a vory modest 
one, near the station—Balmaino strollod 
over the Pont du Mont Blanc to the Jardin 
Anglais and listened to the martial music of 
u band while the sun wont down behind tho 
Jura and the crescent moon rose above the 


Savoyard hilla) The scone was lovely, the Iri 


time bewitching and propitious for thought ; 
aa i ad ot ‘own fr 4 ag ing 
clock striking nine hia appointment wi 
Delane wight have been foxeowen, 

‘A fow minutes later he was at tho office of 
the Heledic Neos. He found the sub-editor 


all by himself in 
ie right, rad Wehos wien be wn 
Alfred, “Ihave just fini Here comes 
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the boy for tho lest proofs. Gibson went 

away an hourage. Ho always hooks it whon 

ho has scen 8 of his leader—somotimes 

Lefore—and Milnthorpe is lot off evening 

duty in consideration of coming a0 soon in 
morning,” 

Tho Pension Guichard was on the odgo of a 
on the outskirts of tho town, » low, 
old fashioned house, in a little, old feahioned 
garden, which for somo not vory obvious 
reason was below the level of tho road. You 
had to go down to it by stopa. Ly the middle 
of the garden was large mulberry-treo, and 
the stuecoed front of the louse wns covered 
with a trailing grapo-vino, Wen Balmains, 
returned to the peusion on the following 
day ho saw that the gardon stood in sore 
neod of wooding, unl the woodwork of 


paint 

As Dolano ope the door their nosos 
were grected wilh an udoriferous smell of 
roast meat and onions, with a dash of garlic 
‘and old clothes. 

Wo aro just in timo for supper,” said tho 
sub-editor, 

As they take their soats in tho little salle 
-adown pensionnaires file into 





& manger half- 
the roum, One, as Delane whispers to Bul- 
maino, is « Polish prince; another an Ttalian 
count; a third a Geran baron. Alfrod had 
never boon in such aristocratic company 
fore. There aro three ladica—ono 
youthful and not ill looking, ovo moustuched 
and middle-aged, ono very old, with Painted 
chvoks, falso teeth, aud a mont palpable wi. 
‘Tho conversation was, naturully, in French, 
and Bulmaine hud a difficulty in following it; 
for though ho read it with aso, and wrote it 
fairly, his oar had not yet Becuine attuned to 
ho music of the language, and ho expressed 
himself with difficulty, But tho threo men 
talkod so loudly and incessantly that oven if 
he could have spoken with fusility ho would 
not have found it very casy to muko himself 


“ Thoy aro a quect lot,” whispered Delano ; 
“they curry on liko that every night, and 
somtimes they make euch an infernal noise 
that anybody outeide might think they wore 
rishmen aking ® curpeo. There are two 
or throe others, but they are out, and there 
aro changes preity nearly every woek. It is 
no use telling their namos—you 
them in five minutes ; but if you decide 
to come Ae iepcteres in form. Zz is 
not 8 fire jon, by any means, but it. 
is cheap and and that's more than 
you can say of some pensions thet are tho 
reverse of cheap.” 
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‘The supper, though composed of soveral 
courses, Wus Very simple and quickly des- 
patehed, A vegetable soup, some builedl 
must, which neither Delune nor Alfred conkl 
christen, and Lakod veat made three dishes, 
auingh it te beurre made a fourth, and for 
aweets they had stewed pranes, Everyhods 
drank wine; but this, as the sub editor in- 
forded Balmaine, was an extra, aud nut 
incluted in the pension price, 

Whion the prunes appeared and the men 
Tu, an to smke, Dehine introduced Ate 
to the dandlady, “Madame Guichar] war a 
atalart, roy Jicchor, nridile aged Vaud 
She did newly all the hen-cheld work wit 
hor own hands, and Tath couhed the 
supper and served it; that was the reason 
why che could not wo Alfred pooner. Delane 
inquired if she could give his nd a Ted- 
yuan. Perfuetly ; she would do any thing to 
vbtige a frig of M.Delane, Sho bad av 
preity lide chamber, overlooking the guden, 
ategether ab the disposition of Monsieur. 
Would they give thomnehes the (roulle to 
moiuit on igh and kook uf ib? So np they 
went, Maduuw leading the wuy and di 
vontaig with mitch animation on the mani 
antagor offered by her pension --ite 
talubsions sitiudion, vast garlen, and. its 
Contigaity to the common. And’ then its 
quicttiows for amen of letters, Tike Monsiowt 
Delane and his friend, could not Tae too bag 
eatllod, They might write all day long 
without being disturbed by a single dis 
conlant ronnl. As for the bedruom, it was 
simply delightful ~thore was banily such 
another chandee de gaigon in all Geneva. 
Tho bed in su charming a little alcove, the 
window su nicely draped, the floor sv brightly 
waaceil, tho little aecretaire, which Md be 
+o convenient for the writing of Monsieur, 
What could one wish for better? It was 
a bedeoum aud a workroum rolled into 
one, 

“Tho room will do, though it might be 
Digger," observes Bohmnine, “ but how about 
tho terma f” 

Madame, with Swiss keenness, guesacs 
Sut ‘Blmaino is saying, and smiles plos- 
ently, 

“1 will muke Monsieur very favourable 
conditions," sho says. “For the seeping 
chunber, which is good enongh for his High- 
oss the Prince of Wales, the pension of 
two repusts daily, the use of the salon and 
the enjoyment of the ganlen—-everything 
comprised save wine and candles, I ak 
Monsicar only the insignificant sum of four 
Banca, Monsieur had not been intro-; 
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duced by ML Delane, for whom I have « per- 
fect estvemt, I should be obliged to charge 
five francs or, at any rate, four franca 
fifty.” 

Dulane opens his eyes in astoniahmont. 

“ Four iranes a day, without second break- 
fast! Yon forget that M. Balmaine will get 
his second breakfast in town. Four franca 
is wuch tou puch.” 

“But it is euch a charming bedroom,” 
Pleads Madame, “It is really tho bost 
chunher in the pension, and Monsiour will 
have the enjoyment of the garden (it was 
ubsul thitty {vet equate), and though nourish- 
ment ia nu frightfully dear, 1 koep a good 
table, as Monsicur has seou. No, SJ. Delano, 
: cannot gecepe Monsieur for less than four 


a 

“1 rhall not Jet him pay a centimo more 
than pay, Mudame Guichard,” answers 
Nelune revlutely, “and that is three france 
hily.” 

“But yonr chamber is au troisime ; that 
mukes a gicat difflucuce.” 

“Well, give me a room on the third floor 
aloo,” puts in Hlmaine, “I think 1 would 
rather be u httle higher up; it will bo ever 
av tanh plotter. 

“Dut, sim, wufortunately Io huve not w 
chamber aw troisitue free,” 

“In that case Mousieur must ook for 
lodgings ehewhero, Mudame Guichard, I 
ani very sorry, Int it is impossibly for him 
w pe 0 wuch as four francs,” 

“Oh, but he must not go elsewhero,” ¢x- 
elains ne eagerly, “1 do not like to 
separate friunds ; and thongh it is a great 
sactifico 1 will make a little diminution, 1 
will conscnt to take threo francs filty if 
Monsiour, on his part, will conseut to pay a 
frane a week for services.” 

“1 think that will do, Bulmaine,” says 
Delaiue, “twenty two francs a week, all 
comprised, excopt wine aud candlee, ia not 
Lad. You will not do better, I am sure.” 

* All right," roplies Alfred, “I agree.” 

“We aro in accord then t” asks the lnnd- 
lidy with o «milo of satisfaction. “It is 
thing agreed.” 

“Huie a thing agreod,” answers Balmaine, 
and it was arranged that he should take 
possession of his room on the following 

i . 


morning. 

“I don't think I should come to the affica 
this week if I wero you,” said Delane as 
be walkod with Alfrod across La Plains, 
“This is Thursday; on Setarday there is 
nothing going oo, and we might make the 
tour e lake. I can get a permis, oo that 
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it will coat us nothing but our grab. What 
do you sny }” 

“I should be delighted, and I think I 
might, Gibson said there wax no need for 
me to begin work for a day or two, But 
then he is s0 busy.” 

“I know he is fond of saying 80, bnt— 
well then, look here, F havea happy thought, 
Ho doos nothing on Saturdayr, of course, and 
likes to tako it easy on Sundays. You write 
a loader to morrow, snd let him have tho copy 
whon ho drops in during the afternoon. He 
will be delighted, and you will bo secure in 
his good graces for evor.” 

“An you my, abappy thought, and I will 
try to profit by it; but what on carth met 
I write about4 I am forbidden to touch 
on politics ; and if I wore not, my political 
Opinions aro nut thoso of tho Lrlectic 
News.” 

“What docs that matter?” said Dolane 
ina toue which implied that he did not qnito 
ace the relevancy of Balmainy’s olmurvation, 
“You can easily fake up something. If you 





do not lvok in ut the office tomorrow wo Ii 


sludl, ut any rate, moct ot Madame Cni- 
charil’s, | Mounwhile I will get tho permis.” 
As Alfred wended his way homewurd ho 
entered into a mental culewution abont ways 
and means. His sulury was to bo seventy- 
fiyo francs a week, ecual to throe pounds, 20 
after deducting the pound bo had to sonl 


alt 


home he would havo just two to live upon. 
His lodgings would cost him twenty-two 
francs ; as he had to provide fire and lights, 
end there might bo other extras, it would 
not be safe to call it lose than twouly-five. 
Dimers in town and odds and enda would 
Tun away With ab loast ten francs more, 0 
that for clothing, travelling, and tho unfore- 
seen, ho could not reek nm moro than 
fiftoon franex—twelve shillings and sixpenes 
& week—cnongh for his own porvoual wants 
perhaps, and ho nist cut his eat secording 
to his cloth, but not enough to make an 
long journeys in search of Vera Handy. Btil 
ashy had a fairly stocked wardrobe to rturt 
with, aud threo or four pounds in hiv pocket, 
he might, by practising a rigid cconomy, 
prnsihly do something, when ho had got 10 

yw people butter aul ascertained which 
way the land Jay, Vor the moment hu could 
only wateh und wait : later iu the season, if 
he conld obtain n holiday, he would eruss the 
Helvotic Alpw—if need bo on fuct—aul 
make inywiries ut every placo about tho 

fiun lubes, wid in Upper Naly, which 
Philip Hardy's letters to his futher ‘sbowet 
ho hud visited, provided bo hal the where 
withaL In the meantime ho would work 
rey hard at Italian, the study of which he 
hud already begna, anc try to turn an honest 
penny by doing sumething for oue or other 
of the London papers, 














TOE POWERS OF LOVE. 
SUORT SURDAY READINGS FOR MARR. 
By GEORGE MATHERUN, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


tent continuance: “Jove enlureth all things.” 
I propose in then readings to tuko up in 


Fad rade sr.) Peers Ke ‘tum euch of those. I havo slightly alterod 
“ITNHE power of love” has become nied the order in which they appear in the toxt, 
verbial expression, ant it is well thot ! but I havo placed thom iv that order in which 
it should be so. Tho teat of any object's’ they uppoarin the heart. Jot ns tey to unfold 
‘beauty is its power, its influence, its effect; one hy oue the blossoms of this sucred flower, 
we moasure it by what it can do. aul The first blossom of the flower of Inve is 
speaks not of the power, but of tho powers of | intellectual charity—the power to belive all 
love. To him love is not only tho most! things. Surclythero is something very strango 
powerful thing in the universe ‘but the most; hore} Iam living in a world oframpantwickod- 
powerfully varied thing ; its influence is uot ; ness, of open sin, of unconcenlod tranegros- 
‘merely intdheo, it is intensely diversified. | sion; am I to belicve that ull this is good 1 
Ho declarca that love bas four great powers. | Am I tosay, “It louks vory bul, but Christian 
It has a power of intellectual charity: “love love tells me not to trust my eyes; it bids 
bolieveth all things.” It has & power of A me believe that under oe ere all ie fe 
sive strength : “love beareth all things.” pure er St. Paul means, 
tion? love cannot mean this, Is it not a fact of every- 


basa of asnguine expecta’ 
hopeth all things” Ti base power of porus- day experience that love in of all things 
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quickest to detect « flaw? When the step 
Vegins to lose its floetnes, when the 

gins to lack its Iustre, when the spirit, 
to abate fren the clunticity of its earlier da; 
who is it that first wos the change 1 Is it 
eyo of the stranger? He may come in and 
out a hundred times and behold no slecline. 
It ix tho oy of love that first catches the 
premonition, and it catches it becaneo it is 
Nive. Whi think you, had the deepest vision 
of the sinw af humunity 1 Was it not the 
Tnearnate Love, and was it not lecawe He 
was Lovelncarnate t Hallie been Jens loving, 
had Te been le tender, had He been less 
onthusiasticnlly interested in the objects on 
which Ha guzad, they would have appeared 
to Him more ppotlos and moro fair, But 
His love was 0 deep that He was unable 
to pose the blemishes by ; they jarred upon 
Hig night, thoy weighod ‘upon His heart. 
"Tho penalty of His lovo was the necessity of 
clear secing ; it forced Him agninat Mis will 
to believe that thero war something wrong, 

Now then contd Paul ray that it is the 
aftics of Chrintian love to “ believe all things” 
If love intensifies my vision of reality, how 
can I in the presence of Jove see things as 
they are not? Huw em J, with the apint of 
Christ in my heart, aut the forms of wicked 
tess before my sight, helieve that the forms 
of wiekcdness are a delusion and that tho 
spirit of Christ reigns alono? Tow can J, 
when there i« put into my hand an optical 
instrament whens express design is to 
magnify these forms of danger which hover 
round ty brother man, insist on seeing 
through that instrument only the absence of 
all danger and tho sanishing of all fear? 

But T find 1 havo altogether mistaken St. 
Paul; T find that he bax a totally different 
meaning when ho says “love believeth all 
things.” Consider, what aro the things in 
whose guolnenm charity ix to believe Nut 
actions which ure seen, hut act which are 
not econ. The aphero fur charity of bolief is 
not the world of observation, but the world 
of non-observation—the world which as yet 
is dark to ua, There are times in the life of 
my brothor-man in which his character is in 
shadow, It is not blasted, it is not con- 
domed, it is not proved wicked ; it in simply 
in the twilight, Mien speak of it with bated 
breath, They do not Jay their hand upon a 











erime, but thoy talkin innuendoes, They’ pot 
“ifone 


down into tho twilight and exclaim, 


darad apeak ho might say something, but the : 
Jeaet sald tho betta "--and Ghee i 


better ”—and there is more said 
in the unspoken utterance than in s thousand 


accusations. Into this twilight Paul comes | was proved to be move than a shadow. 
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and cries : Christian men and women, ye who 


be- have becn tonched with the live coal of my 


Lort’s love, I appeal to you not to take u 
this reproach against your neighbour, 
appeal to you by that Divine Love which has 
imputed to you its own righteousnem, to im- 
pute your rightcousnesa to the life of your 
brother, Have you proved your brother's 
sins? Can you’ put your hand on that 
xpecinl deed which has isolated him from the 
lives of hie fellow men? Can you point to 
anything beyond tho rumours of night 
which haa u right to place him in the twi- 
light? If not, then believe him to bo pure, 
Go down to him in the twilight and cast your 
shiek) around hi Cover with your charity 
the multitude of transgressions that are 
alleged against him. Sproad over him the 
wings of your protective luve until the 
calamity be overpast. By-and-hy tho a 
will rive and wre shall neo all things cloarly ; 
meantime impute to him that light whieh is 
in thee, 

Son of Man, Who hast revealed to mo tho 
beauty of my own nature, elp mo to be- 
ieve in Thee that Imay beliove in tho possi- 
ies of iny brother, Help mo ta reo my 
brother in the light of that life which has 
heen lived by Theo. Holp me to foel in the 
vision of Thy manhood an exalted souse of 
the possibilities of all manhood. It is becanso 
my eyes aro bent downward that I take upa 
reproach against my brother ; lift wy 
the light of Zhy countenance, and in Th; 
Tight T shall soe ight. In Thy light it 
no longer seem natural to me that things 
shonkd be hase and mean, I shall soo them 
reflected in Thy beauty, I shall look up and 
expect them to rine, Shine out, Thou divinely 
Inanan, Thou humanly divine glory, that in 
Thy shining 1 may behold the naturalness of 
mun’s olov ation; when Thou hast taught ma 
to expect all things, 1 shall learn to beliove 
all things. 











SECUND SUNDAY. 

Road Lake vi 84, to the end; Somane xis. 9, to the ed, 
In onr lest reading we unfolded the first 
blossom of the flower of love—ita power 
to believe all thi: We went down into 
tho twilight and id our brother there 
under the shadow of reproach, No one hed 
aught to say against him except ‘hat there 
wos in had been brought to 
thers, We 
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called upon us to cast the shield of our love 
around him over whom the world hal thrown 
the Sook of ita calumiy, ih tot is a 
pute to him our own light until his light 
should dawn. a 

But now let us suppose that hia light Jax 
dawned. Let us suppose that the twilight 
has passed from around him, and that the 
lifo of the man is revealed as it is, What if 
it should prove that the passing of tho twi- 
light into day is the passing of suspicion into 
certainty t "hat if it should provo that the 
dissipation of tho shadows has simply dissi- 
pal =a at tobe id my brother's gmt, and 
revealed beyond the ibility of gainsaying 
that be has indeod f won the author of the 
sing Iaid to lis eharye? What under the 
circumatances will become of my first blus- 
som? Can it live any longor amid tho cold 
and tho frost of certamnty ? Cun I nny longer 
retain possoreion of tho charity that believeth 
all thingy uftor it has been demonstrated bo- 
youd doubt thut my brother is guilty of xin? 
Xo, you cannot, Romeomber, the first blow 
sons of love is ouly for the twilight, Tho 
charity that believeth all things is only moat 
to continue as long a8 tho actions of my 
(nother are unknown. The moment thoy 
cea to be unknown this charity must, cio. 
Tho momont tho sun has risen thoro will be 
no longer any nocd of the charity thut be 
lieveth all things ; the day will declare all 
things whether they be good or bad. If the 
day shall deelaro that my Drothor was ealum- 
nied there shall no ine be ony place tor 
charity; my brother shall bo proved not to 
neo it If the day shall declare that my 
brother wae indeed guilty, charity shall no 
longer have uny right to bolievo that he is 
innocent. It cannot put tho false for the 
true, for it comes from tho heart of Him who 
is the centro of truth; the moment tho sin 
shull be established the first blossom «f love 
must die. 

What then, is there no other blomum ? Is 
thore no part of the tlower which is fitted 
for the apecial circumstance of a man over- 
taken in a fault? Yes, there is a second, 
and a yet more glorious blusom, Lt is some- 
thing to believe that my brother is innocent 
ere yet he hos been proved to be guilty, but 
it is something more divine still to extund 
my sustenance to him after he haa been 
proved to be guilty, The charity that be- 
igveth all things must die, but in its room 
there shall forth a charity more re 

jlondentstill—the love that fearethall thine, 

it can no longer believe that my brother ix 
good when he is bad, but it can recoguise 
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him to be bad and forgive him still. It can 
no longer deny that the woman who touches 
it is a sinner, but, admitting the fact of her 
sin, it can recoive her touch sud prononnece 
her pardon, It ean no longer cherish the 
hope that the rumours of the crowd are but 
tho voices of calumny, but, receiving their 
rumours a8 the voice of truth, it can utter 
the wonls of eomplote emancipation: “Thy 
ains which are many aro all forgiven thee." 
‘a “Love Peorotit al things.” 4 ed one da 
he original are very suggestive ; thoy signify, 
“Tove auffereth all thing fleatly.” Only ih 
Chriat do wo seo the falfiment of that pro- 
mivo—the mion of suffering and ailonce, 
Nowhere olse in the work of the past wore 
the suffering and the silence combined. Tho 
dow suffered in tho promnco of 
was not silent ; he called on the heavons and 
the earth to aveuge the deeds of the sinnor, 
"Tho Greok was silent in tho presenes of ain, 
Unt he did not suffer. Tt was tho absence 
of suflering which made him silont; he wns 
tov imlifferent whout transyression to ery out 
for vengeauce. But down in that lowly 
valley of Gethsomane there was enacted at 
ono and tho same huur tho most porfvct judg- 
ment on sin, und tho most complete forgive- 
ness of the sinner—tho suffering and the 
silence. The heart of tho ton of Man was 
crowded with the sins of the sous of mon. 
ve bore all things - tho malice, the hatred, 
tho ouvy, tho all-unchuritablerioss, tho Juat 
of the flee, the Iust of the eye, tho pride of 
Ido—He bore thein all, Io bore Lhom with- 
ont avenging but not without dying; thoy 
could nut break His love, Imt thoy broke 
hy heart, Lt was becuse His love waa tm- 
broken that His heart ins broken. Mud Ho 
Loon leas loving, hol Ho buon lesa devoted, 
had He boon loss absorbed in the interest, of 
His brothers, the reproach of them would not 
have bruken His heart. But Ifis judgment 
camo from His love, His anguivh came from 
Ilis devotion. In one great throb of pardon 
the strings of His heart snapped in twain, 
and in a mighty gush of pity He yiolded up 
His life, Morey and truth met’ together; 
silence and snffering embraced cach other. 
kept the love unbroken, truth com- 
the heart to Lroak, ‘The judgment of 








Bin foll upon the spirit of Him who saw it; 
the thunders were turned inward upon Him- 
self. In ono act of desth, in ono hour of 





anguish, in ono throb of infinite pity the sins 
of the sons of men were at once condemned 
and iven. 

O Thou great sin-bearer, Thou Who hast 
worn upon Thy breast the second bloasom of 
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the flower of love, I fly to Thee. Unto whom ' only a passive thing. You may refuse to 
can I go but unto Tlico to receive the second ‘ punish, you may consent to pardon, you may 
Dlossom of the flower? Thote are many of , serie to make no outward difference in your 
wy brother men who overlook my sin simply conshict to tho offender, and still he may not 
because they du not sev it; they belicvein my be to you what ho was before, How often 
integrity hernuse roy iniquity ix covered frown do wo uso tho words, “1 will forgive it, but 
thei view. But Thon hastscon my sinasnever | I car’ forget it!” How often do we ery out 
man Kw it, ‘Thou hast acarched the inner-, even in the act of pardon that our ideal ia 
met depths of my hewrt. Thon hast do-, broken, that our image is shattered in frag- 
erended indy the lowest parts of my earthly ments, that our brother can nover aguin be 
nature, Then hast tried my reins even in ; to uy what ho was in the days of yoro | That 
thy a seasons of the night which conreu) my is lecause our love wants a blossom ; it hua 
from my brothor man, ‘Thine is not earued to hear all things, but it haa not yat 
y which can delreve all things; Thon hast Iegrned to hope ull things, Bearing ia merely 
hoire Lut ty believe mo bad. And yet | toleranco ; it is in itself a joyless thing, To 
jot hust pitied, and yet'Thon havt pardoned, ' tronalute it into joy you must tranalate it 
Thon hast takan mae into thy bosom just a¥ 1! into hope, Lopo ia the third blossom of the 
ain wihealod, newushed, wisanetified ; Thou | lower of love. It ia not enongh that I for- 
hast lifted me into thy heart when thero was ' yivo my brother ; I must restore my brother. 













no wrungth in me, nv health in me, no pro- 
niiso in tue, ‘Thou hast worn mo on Thy 
Dtvant next to the blossom of Thy flower of 
love, side Ly aide with the charity’ of forgive: 
ness, {t is lweause Thou wearext the second 
Wosom that ‘Thon art able to wear me; it is 
Devanse Thon canst bear all things that Thon 
eanot bear the vinion of my sin, O suffering 
silence! O broken hearted unbroken love! 
Q panioning pity that hax grown ont of un- 
MMemixhod purity, lot me hile myself in Thee, 
Lat me hide myself behind the fluwer until 
Lam ablo myself to wear the flower ; lob mo 
Jay my sins on Theo till Thou shalt teach 
mio uleo to Loar ull things, 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Beem Take ss, 6-0; Thbee se xu 1—¥. 

Mave wo now oxhaucted tho possibilities 
of tho flawer of Christian love? Wo havo 
econ two blossoms unfolded. We havo secn, 
@ power to lolieve all things whilo yot tho 
actu of the man aro in shadow, We havo 
svon 4 higher blostom #til!—a power to boar 
all things when the sets of the man hare 
coased to ba in shadow and have rod 
thomsclvea to bo sin, Can love go further 
than thist Ia there a goal of lory moro 
perfect than pardon, moro fair than forgive- 
Tes, more beatific than hearing 1 Isthere a 
blossom more full of summer warmth than 
the power to say, “Thy sins which are many 
are all forgiven thee"? Would it not soem 
as if now we had reached the climax, as if 
the power of love itsolf could go no further 
in ile efforts to save} 

You, but it can. Tho possibilities of the 
Slower are not yet exhausted ; there is a third 
and more glorious blossom yet to come, Your 
love may bear all things ‘and anay be still 











‘ It is not enough that I abstain from cutting 
down the barren fig-treo ; I_ must dig ronnd 
alwot it thut I may grant it room fur thu 
frait that is to ba. “Come, and Jot us reason 
together, You say that you ean never be- 
hold your brothor clothed in his old ideal, 
But tho ideal was never his; it was yours, 
the painting of your own brivh, the creature 
of your own imagining. It is not his toxlay, 
it was not his yestorday, but it may still 
his {0 morrow," Impnte to him to-morrow ; 
ring in for him tho Christ thut ia ta be ; hope 
all things for him ; lot your Jove bo lit with 
joy. Often have I been struck with these 

‘words which the writer to the Hebrows has 
spoken of the Master: “Who for the joy 

, that was sot bofore Him endured tho cross, 

| despixing tho shame,” It was no mero passive 

‘love, no mere disconsolate waiting, no mere 

| forgiveness of despair, His love was on fire 
with expectation, on wi with hope, on 

‘flight with the ocstasy of prospective joy. 
Je looked upon His brother not as a cold, 
dead thing which mnst be forgiven and 
tolerated, but as a life rich in possihilities, 
raliant with promises, golden with the foro- 
cast light of coming suns, and His love ran 
‘out to meet him unto the very burdera of 
tho far country of his sinx, looking forward 
and histening unto the glorious appearing of 
tho ehild of God. 

And yet, you say, did Ho not include all 
men in’ 3 common di ion—the deepest 
ion, death? Did He nét come to 
thiy world as a world dead in trea] 

and in sin? Did He not look upon the form 
of His brother-man as ono looks upon the 
form from which the soul has fled, and weep 
those tears over it which one weeps over the 

lifeless clay? Yea, but, strange to aay, I 
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have often felt that this is just the most! I 9 then unto Crsar; unto Cre 
hopeful feature in all His Gospel. Iknow of shill! go. I appeal from love finite to love 
nothing which hokls out such a prospect of ,tulinito, from the imporfoct to the porfect, 
sunrise for humanity aa ist that common | from the judgmont of tho creature to the 
degradation in which tho Bible finds all, I‘ har of the Highest. 1 throw myself upon 
Jook around on tho spirits of the just mado the steps of tho altar of divine sucrilice, 
perfect, on the glorious company of tho Thou infinite love, out of tho depths I ery to 
Apostles, on tho goodly fellowship of tho Thee? Thonaloue eannt hrarme in the depths, 
Prophets, on the noblo army of Martyrs, on Ido not merely ack that ‘Thou wouldst hope 
the Church throughout all tho world. Ifook for mo; I kuow that ‘Tho hopott for me 
above upon tho soulstars which shine in always,” Task that ‘Thott wouldst inapiro mo 
the kingdom of thoir Father, on tho Peters with Thy hope, that Thon wouldst ereate 
who havo completed their conrage, and tha within mo thy thint Moswm of tho flower, 
Johns who have perfected their love, ant Help mo to soo my brother as'Thon revnt: me. 
the Nathaniels who havo intonsified thoir liclp me to transform my forgivenens into 
guilclessnona, and the Pauls who have been ' forgethulvess ; help mo to change my pardon 
Cmancipated from their thorn, I look and into promiso; help mo ta pat on tha gar- 
ark whenco have there come thatare clothed ment of praise in exchange for that spirit of 
in euch white apparel, that aro radiant with lcavinosa which I was wont to wear. When 
such transfguret glory? And from the 'Y shall eay of my offeniing brother, “Ttdoth 
calm hoaven the answer descends: They havo ' not yot appoar what ho shall be,” the clin ity 
all come from death. These phenix-birda which boars shall become tho chuity of 
havo risen ont of their own ashes; they have hope, 

ascended from tho rame grave where othors | 

lio. Thoy wero all onco ileal, and thero can FOURTH RUNDAY, 

he no degrees in death ; no man can lie lowor —_Read Rong of Scdomon wil. 6, und 7; Sokm xi. 1-10, 
than the grave. As 1 hoar theso words F — Wehavoscen throe blossoms of tho flower of 
‘begin to undorstand why the Gospel of Christ love. One yct remaing, to attuin the noondny 
ix a Cloxpel of hope, I begin to ace how of tho soul. My lovomay bwliovo all things, 
the socret of the universal hope is just tho may bear all things, my oven hope all 
univorsul degradation. If the p) birds | things, and yot it may fall short of its per- 
have risen from their ashes, why may not I fect boom. To give it ita perfect bloom, to 
If the soul-stars have shono ont of darkness, ! make it the flower of lifo in tho midst of the 
why may notIt If tho white-robed have | gardon, thore is wantod ono blossom moro— 
cmorged out of great tribulation, why may | persistenco unto the end. I want a powor 
not 1? Theao wero once all dead, ant Tam |to bear without being woary; 1 want o 
now no moro than dead; if one could rise ' powor to hopo in everlasting spring. When 
from death thoro is no limit to my hope. ' i have reached the love thut can onduro all 
O Magylalene, why sittost thou in sshos of ' things, I havo been planted onow in tho 
despair, looking up at the beautiful plumage ' garden of the Lord. 

of tha phonix-hinls? Thoso phonix-hirds | Have you evor askod raclf, what ia 
‘were yosterday part of thine own ashos, | that point of differance which distinguishes 
atk and cold and dead as thou, ‘Thou too | tho love of the sense from the love of tho 
mayest be a pheenix-bird, poor Magdaleno ; 'gpivit? What is that which marks tho oon- 
infinite love has infinite hope for theo. Finito ' trast hetweon the affection of tha anima aw) 
love dospaits of thee, but finite love has no tho affection of tho man? In it degree of 
experience of the dead. It can love only the ' intensity Tam not muro that it is, Thero 
lovoly ; it has never boen down in the valloy ' are somo who tull us that tho bonst of the 
of the shadow, novor touched tho spots of ' ficli has beon known to dio through grict ; 
the lepor, nevor made trial of the possibilities , greator intensity than thia can scarcely be 
of dust ‘and ashes. But infinite lovo has! conceived. But I will toll you whervin lien 
been in the dopths, and in the lowest depth the oternal boundary lino botweon the uffoo- 
ithas soen the shadow of a star. Tt hasscen | tion of the animal and tho affection of the 
the ashes of the urn yiold lifo, and it can ' man; it isnot in lovo'sintonsity but in love's 
never ogain say that death isinenrable. It} endurance. Tho beast of the ficld may dio 
haa seen tho winged spirit of e Paul apring | through griof for its master, but if it survive 
from the caterpillar of a Saul of Tarsus, and | tho gricf its fove will dic. But my love can 
theroby it kuows assuredly that there ishope | survive ita grief and livo; aa the poet-lauroate 
for thee. says, it can love mors even when it sorrows 
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lens. The higher we ascend in the seale of 
oreation the moro indestructible is love. Th> 
animal cherishes hor offspring for a day, 
week, a month—end thon tho attraction of 
the heart is broken evermore. But the love 
of the spirit is 2 love that loves alwny. It 


is the love of Solomon's Song ; fire cannot hay 


‘burn it, water cannot drown it, cold cannot, 





frowze it, alwence cannot bury it, It annihi- 
Iaten space, il clofion time, it onllasts change, 
it overloups death, itea ita own bosom 


the proiniso of immortality—it endureth all 
pings. 

‘The tont of love's endurance to the end is 
its nacrifico ab tho heyinning. So says St. 
Jobn in that marvellous passage which we 
havo placed at tho heading of this rection :— 
“When Josue know that His hour was come, 
having loved His own which wero in the 
world, Ie loved them unto the end.” Lot 
mo try to paraphrase His meaning. He 
says; You are asking for a test that tho 

luster will love you to the end. You ask, 
‘What if timo should press heavy upon mo, 
what if tho years shonld steal my beauty, 
what if tho winds should beat gen my 
house and leave it in ruins ; could [ia love 
survive that? Ie still, thou trembling one ; 
that is tho very state in which His love first 
fonnd you. Fe loved you when you wero 
“in the wuld” loved you before you loved 
Him, Do you know how baukruyd you must 
have been at that hour? Do you know what: 
it is not to love Him? 1 may be unablo to 
fix my heart upon a apeeial fellow-being, and 
yet 1 may wot be poor, There is a love 
‘Whows prosenco dovs not mean riches, and 
whoso abweuce does not moan poverty—it ix 
tho lovo of tho form, the feature, tho voico, 
tho gosture, tho poreon of the man. But Le 
ig moro than a person; Ho is a charactor; Ho 
is boauty personified ; He is love incarnate. 
Not to love Him is not to love loveliness; 
not to love Him ia to be dead to the vory 
aspiration after goodness; not to love Him 
is to be blind oven to the deautics of 
holinoss, to have tho light shining in dark- 
nos, and tho durkness comprehonding it 
not, This was thy depth of ruin, O my 
soul; this was the far country into ‘whieh 
His love folluwed thee. He came to theo 
whon thou wort yet “in the world”—the 
world of materislion, the world which can- 
not receive the Spirit because it knoweth 
Him not. He camo to thee in thy Lank- 
ropley, in thy squalor, in thy desertedness. 


He came to thee when the lights were low, 
when the rooms were unfurni when the 
garnitare was paltry and mean ; and Ho laid 
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‘acoronet at thy foet, and He placed a dia- 
dem on thy brow, and He promised thee s 
mansion of glory, where thou shouldst hun- 
ger and thirst no more, 

And now perhaps Pig can understand 
the majestic eweep of St. Johu’s argument— 

ving loved Hisown when they were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end, Ho 
means that, having loved them af the lowest, 
no possible circumstance can ever alter that 
love. He eries in effect with the great Paul : 
Who can now fe us from the love 
of Christ? Tribulation? Distress? Perse- 
cutiont Famine? Pestilence? Sword! 
in all these things we are slroady con- 
qquorors; already has every one of these 
proved poworless to intercept the torrent of 
His love. No chasm can ever bo so wide 29 
the first chasm, no gulf ean ever be 80 broad 
as tho carliest gulf, no dixtaneo can ever be 
so vast as tho oxpanse of that primitive 
firmamont which divided tho waters of my 
tribulation from the healing waters of eternal 
lite. ‘Tho love that could say to my chaos, 
“Let there be light,” bas provod its power 
to endure all things, 

Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, fiom 
the fleeting favours of men, from the perish 
ablo partialities of timo, I fly to Thee. 
Rock of Ages, in whose cleft the heart thit 
once reposeth is onclosod for ever, T hide 
myself in Theo. I hido myself from myself 
—from the changefuluess of my own nature, 
from tho eapriciousncss of my own fancy, 
from the fugitiveness of my own feeling, 
‘The goodliness of my natural love is but is 
the flower of tho fick; it blooms in sum 
mer, but it withers in the wintry hour. Tre 
serve my flower in winter, Thou Infinite 
Love, Kindle it with the sunboam of Thine 
own immortality, Grant it the powor to 
bloom omid the cold, to blossom in tho enow, 
to yield its fragrance in the unfriendly air. 
Grant it the strength to live amid the ruins 
of the garden, to cheer tho frost-bound soil, 
to ita perfume over leafless boughs. My 
love has beon the rose of Sharon, but it hus 
not yet been the lily of the valley. Reveal 
its immortality amid the shadows of death 
Plant it where the sunbeams come latest, 
where the fruits in lowest, hare the shades 
linger longest. Inspire it with Thine own 
deathlovmness, Thine own exhaustlogsness, 
Thine own everlastingncss. Thou hast 


‘bloomed ax an evergreen upon the grave of 
dead humanit; + plant my love side by aide 
with Thine wilt ahow me the power 
of an endless life when my love shall endure 
all things 
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Br W. E. NORRIS, 
Avraoa or “No Naw Tatsa,” “Mx Facesp Inu,” “Mannwomatue Mavic)” eta. 


CHAPTER XIL—UNDER THE CLIFF, 


OMMANDERS in the mary in oh 
y, deok for coestguard omy " 
unless they aro getting on in life, have 
to face the imminance of that dread shelving 
whereby the slow flow of promotion 

is kept moving ; bat it was owing neither to 
advanced years nor to fear of beg super- 
soded that that amart officer, Captain 
happened to be whore he was in the year of 
prac with which this history deals. Long 
fore, when ho had bosn a young lieutenant 
studying gunn 
Greenwood had ‘Upon active servico, and 
Kitty had been still in the schoolroom, he 
had made up his mind that if evor he could 
afford to marry, Kitty Greenwood, and no 
other, should be his wife. It == a bold 
lstermination, fur his prospects of posscasing 
‘means suflicient to maintain a family might 





at that time havo beon reprosentod by a that 


simple goro, nor could it be said that ho 
recoived any pncouragemont from the youth- 
ful object of his affections However, he 
woa very eanguino by nature, and it is true 
that in thoso callow days of thoughtloss 
merriment Miss Kitty made 4 groat friond 
of him, and delighted in his socicty. Sho 
was grateful to him for taking so much 
notice of her; she admired his physical 
atrongth ; she participated in hia somewhat 
uproariows notions of fun; and whon sraal | 
fato docreeil that Admiral (irocawood should 
rotire to a lifo of dignified loisure, and that 
Lieutenant, Mitchell shonld procecd to the 
Persian Gulf for his country’s good, she gave 
him her photograph at parting, and dropped 
@ tear upon it. 

‘Thus it camo to pass that for o matter of 
two years thore wxs a happy man in the 
Persian Gulf, and very likely he was tho 
only one within that torrid region of whom 
aa much could be said. To be sure, it did 
not tako a great deal to make him A 
He returned to his native shores to find 
a. benevolent uncle was dead, leaving him « 
fortune of a fow hundreds year ; and when, 
almost simultaneonsly with this nows, he was 
given the rofusel of an appointment whi 
would involve his residenco at Kingscliff, 
what could he do but jump at the offer and 
jump for joy, like the simpleton that he 
we 
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‘at Portsmouth,and Admira) pranks. 


His joy was shortlived. Alas! it is not 
with impunity that a lover can botako bim- 
self to the Borsimm Gulf, nor is there any 

means of proventing time from mov- 
ing on, or echoolgirls from developing into 
Tadies daring his ahsonce,  Puor Mit- 
Shall found his old playfcllow as charming aa 
ever, indood, and vastly improved in respect 
of form and feature; butahe hed quite grven 
uprom ing ; sho had adopted sorious, though 
con ‘highly commendable, ideas about 
woman's missiun, and she showed a very 
tinct dislike to being rominded of bygone 
This was rather disheartaning ; but 
what was a thousandfold worse was that, 
among tho many admirers who boset her, 
there was ono for whom sho displayed a 
dilection which was only too Tanetaksble, 
From the vory first Mitchol! perceived that 
there contd be littlo hops for him so long as 
Gilbert ve romuinod in the ficld, Of 
r man he oonceived an 
opinion so low that ho vory wisely refrained 
from. giving utterance to it, and only evi- 
his dislike and contempt in indirect 
agin ry tathor amusod than annoys 
his If ho Wid not propos to 
Groenwood it was because much a ing 
would havo boon entirely superfluous. She 
{and, for that matter, the whole neighbour- 
hood) was porfoctly well aoquainted with his 
sontimonts, and he judgod it botter to await 
events pationtly than to court rejoction, The 
incipal event which he awaited was nothin, 
gre. Open grounds wich wosld 
Gilbert Sograve. Upon which wo 
hardly have borne examination, he had de- 
cided that Gilbort was ‘a bad lot,” and with 
8 fino faith in eternal justice, he took it for 
granted that any one who conld be ao do 
scribed must oventually show himeolf in his 
true colours, and mect with his deserty, 

Meanwhile, he was thankful if he could 
obtain an occasional half hour with Ritty 
when Gilbert was not presont, and all the 
mors thankful for such briot intervals of 
happiness because their cocurrenco was of 
the utmost rarity, It waa ho who, when 
‘Miss Greonwood at last consented to fulfil 


which an oftdeferred engagoment, and allow him 


oe ee vel in merle to 
cutter, Ze posed 

should meke the’ buthitgcove st Beckton 
their goal—a most wily suggestion, since it 
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not only insared the support of the "had seated herself = hort distance farther 
(robo which no Polson would have forward, leant over the bulwarks and con- 

& chance of succcss), but rendered it the sunny expanse of blue water, 
almost imporative upon the enemy that he with her stout companion by her side. 
should await tho party on shore with Iun- —_“‘ Beatrice, dear,” aaid the letter, “do you 
cheon, instead of accompenying them on | really think that Cannes would be 20 much 
their short ecuise. better than this?” 

Miss Runtloy and Miss Joy iwving con- “I havo not the most distant intention of 
wunted to tuke in the expedition, going to ” was the unexpected reply ; 
‘Admiral and Mrs, Greenwood promptly eried | “how could you think such 9 thing of me! 
off from it. ‘They said that Mixa Joy would Dun’t you know that we should meet all 
be a sufficient chaperon for their ter, London there t—possibly even Clementina 
and added, with some plausibility, that it herself. No, in spite of all foreign 
‘was a groat doal too lete in the year for old indneements, I think wo will romain whoro 

plo to cat their meals out of doors, and we are, and whore nobody that wo ever caw 
Riiter about in the shade. or beard of before is the least likely to turn 

Howovor, the day, when it came, proved we. Besides, I have always understood that 
to be one of those rurs and delicious oncs on air of the Riviera is too dry for poople 
which the inhabitunts of Kingscliff wero who suffer from bronchitis.” 
accustomed to wear un airof modest triumph, — Miss Joy gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 
assuring the credulous stranger that he now She was ono of those happy and amiablo 
know what thoir wintor climate was like. pcrsons who are always satisfied when those 
Tho wind blew lightly from the north-west, aboutthem are so; and this naturally mado 
the sun shone down from an unclouded aky, her tho very worst cha} in tho world. 
tho frost, which a few miles inland had Sho turned her broad beck now upon the 
ailverod tho yrass and hardouod tho surface young lady who had been committed to her 
of the earth, could not ponctrate beyond 3 and it may be hopod that poor 
those sholtoving heights ; aud even Miss Joy, Mit spent an hour in which pleasure 
who had hor own roarons for preferrin dry was @ little loss neutralised by pain thon 
Jaud to sult water, was compelled to almit, was anally tho caso when his Kitty dejgnod 
as shy scrambled on to the dock of tho Zephyr, to talk to him, Pleasant or not, it could not 
that it would bo impossible for any ous to bo indofinitely prolonged, and ho was obliged. 
foot eqneamixh in such weather. at longth to got sbout und make for tho 

“Can't you tuke us for a long sail, Captain shore bolow Bockton, whence Brian and Gil- 
Mitchell?” tho excellont woman asked, “An bert had boen for sume timo watching his 
opportunity like this may novor recur, and manovuyres with intorest and amusoment. 
it seems hardly worth while to have comeon — The bathing-covo whore Gilbert was wait- 
board only (o ronnd that point andl disembark ing to receive his guests was_a warm little 
gain, Wh), wa stall bo there in loss than nook beneath overlunging red elif, blocks 
quarter of an hour!” of which were continually crumbling away 

“Not quite so roon us thut,” answered and becoming worn in due course by the 
Mitchell, who, fur hie part, would have wavos into admirable natural table, Uj 
asked for nothing better than to remain all ono of thesc Gilbert had spread his 
day ut soa, without food or drink. “Wol|and mado ready his foast; and soon after 
shall havo to tako « good long reach out, and his preparations had boon comploted his 
then beat back against the wind. T dure say ckler brother sauntored duwn from the house 
it will take ua the bost part of an hour and a and joined him. 
half.” “What on earth are they about!” oz- 
Now it cortainly necd not bave taken claimed Brian, pointing to white sail in 
thom anything like wo long; aud of that Misa the offing. “hey seem. to be going upon 
Greenwood, who was a snilor's daughter, wae tho samo principle as the governor, who 
perhaps awaro ; but perhaps alse her kiudness | always travels up to town and down again 
of buart may have prompted her to keep hor ; when he wants to get into tho next county.” 
auspicious to herself; for women whon in Gilbert laughed. He had no“ifficulty in 
love are acldom 20 solfish ss mon in o like | guessing what the stecraman’s reasons were for 

licamout. Mitchell placed s wicker chair "allowing himself such an oxaggeratod 
for her close to the tiller, which he held, and of ses-room, and he was philosophical enough 
wo thoy moved swittly and amoothly out to feel quite unconcerned with rogard to 
before the breeze, while Mira Huntley, who them. 
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of a isir 
it will 





on tho 
ening, nor had anything paased be- 

a4 reference to their father’s 
suddon receatation, That Gilbort would be 
_ any degree disappointed thereby Brian 


not for ono moment sup) 
their cases been reversed, he himself would 
undoubtedly have rojoiced with all his heart 
at the thought thet ho would not now ho 
obliged to profit by an act of injustice; und 
it may be that he was sowewhat unreason- 
ablo in expecting a thoroughly prudent and 


glear-sightod man to feal a8 he would have 
one, 

“ All's woll that ends well,” ho remarked 
rathor doubtfully, 


“T didn't know that wo had come to the 
ond yet,” said Gilbort. “ Howover, I eon- 
gratilato you, so far, As for myself, I can 
only rogret that, as I said, Misa Huntley is 
not the woman to espouse the younger son of 
a country squire, If she woro, I feel 
it my duty to mako myself very agreeable 
in that quartor,” 

Brian strolled away without replying. He 
did not like jokos of that kind. Uilbert was 
evidently aud wndisguisedly in love with 
Kitty Groonwood, and although, to bo sure, 
thera was no immodiate likelihood of his 
boing in a position to marry hor, he ought 
not to talk as if he could passibly marry any 
one cle. Then, as was only natural, ho foll 
to thinking about Beatriee Huntley and her 
alloged matrimonial destiny and forgot all 
about his brother. He wus still plungod in 
moditation whon tho cutter brought up in 
the bay, and was only just in time to run 
down and help the ladics out of the small 
boat into which they had becn transferred. 

‘Miss Huntley's first words were very wel- 
come to him ; for ho judgod by thera, and 
even more py the voios in which they were 
spoken, that her mood waa no longer what 
it, bad been the night before. 

“Wha a glorious day | and what a perfeot 

for « picnic!” ahe said, as she 
i ashore. ‘Do you often have 
ike this iu wintor 1” 


Had becamo 


a1 


“Very seldom,” answered the truthful 
Brian; “still, overy now and again they do 
come when one least expecta them. I have 
known it quite as warm in January ond 
Fobrnary aa it is now.” 

“You don’t say 591 Really ¥ am very 
— tempted to buy s houso in Kings- 


sr ba you would!” exclaimed Briin 


ly. 
“Thanks ; but why khould you wish me 
to do a foolish thing Tho houso would be 
locked up from year’s end to year’s end most 
likely. Just now I feel as if I should vory 
much like to havo a little city of roft 
which I could make for when the world 
oppressive; but in reality it isn’t 
easy to run away, and it is oven less casy to 
mun far. Tesides, all you poople whom 
interouted in hero aro sure to disperse before 
Tong, and then I rban’t caro to come back,” 
“T, at all oveuts, am a fixtury,” romarkod 


“That would bo o powerful attraction, if 
‘ono could fool as confident of the fact as you 
do; but I suspect you will finl yoursolf 
drawn up to London eventually, liko evory- 
body olsc who has talont—or ouglit I, por. 
haps, to say genins? To be such a musician 
as you ar, and to bo sntisfied with nome- 
times, playing the organ on Sunduys inv 
couutry church, is an altogether imposablo 
state of thingr. You will uve to componc ; 

yon will hayo to mako your composi- 
tions known, and so I venture to proilict 
that you will be Lrouthing tho ir of South 
‘Kaneington shortly.” 

“Do you think so%” oskod rian, He 
had very littie—indood, far too littlo—am- 
bition ; but of that moment un absurd idea 
eame into his hoad that a famous musician 
might havo claims upon tho hand of a Indy 
of fortune to which the mere son of a coun- 
try gontlcman could not pretend. 

“Of course I think 60,” replied Miss 
Huntley. “It is true, too, which is more to 
the purpose, What a liappy thing it wonld 
be for cortain other people whom I could 
name if their fnture were af cloarly marked 
out for them as yours iv!” 

They hail wandered away a short distanco 
i others, and Misa Hutte pa the 

was guzing pensively at the little 
group gathered round Gilbert's improvised 


“I don’t mean_your brother,” she added 
explanstorily ; “I think I could tell his for- 
tane with ‘something like accuracy, But 
‘what is to become of that poor, pretty little 


irl and thot great foolish sailor 1 haven’t 
Eh idea T haven’t an idea of what ix to 
become of me cither.” 

“Won't that depend very mach upon your- 
solves?” Brian anggeated. 

“TF don't think 20. Do you suppose 
tain Mitchell con hop boing 1 i 
miserable, ot that Kitty wood 
holp being mado ridiculously happy by the 
attentions of @ man who, in the nature of 
things, will end by throwing her over? We 
won't discuss the futare, though. Lot ux 
make the moat of a smiling present and a 
luncheon which looks attractive, Iam now 
going to bo cheerful and ‘scatter mirth 
aronnd,’” 

Sho was an good oa hor word, Tt may be 
that hor high apirits were, as sho implied, 
ussamnod ; but it is mach more likely that thoy 
‘wero spontancous, for the perspicuous reader 
will donhtless havedisenvered by thistimothat 
Mis Huntley had little power of self-control, 
and seldom cared to exercise the little that she 
posscarod. He that a4 it may, her behaviour 
uring tho al fresev meal wan very much like 
that of « achoolgir) out for a holidey, nor 
wna it Joug before her neighbours in 
fected Py et ye fs ; 
melancholy Mitchell from gloom, per- 
suadod hit to exbibit some of those feata of 
Ingexdumain in which, like most naval mon, 
he wag 8 proficient, and finally to oblige 
tho company with n song of an exquisitely 
comic character, Then, later in the after- 
noon, when the party had broken up into 
twoa und had xcparated and met 


again, | ing 
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So Mitchell led her out to space of hard 
sand, and before he hed whistled halts 
dozen bara, enthusiasm and professional in- 
stinct had mwept all aelf-conscionsness out of 
her; insomuch that if Mr. Buswell had wit- 
nessod her performance he would without 
any doubt have offered her then and there 
a lucrative engagement at the music-hall 
which it was his fixed intention to open in 
the eonrss of the ensuing year. 

‘Mr. Burwelt was not ¢0 far favoured, but 
somebody olse waa, for at this juncture Sir 
Brian Segrave came slowly down from the 
heights and stood for a moment, loaning on 
his stick and surveying the group. 

Gilbert, who was the first to catch sight of 
his father, whisked round on his heels, 
his hands deop into his pockets and stared 
out to sea, with his lips pursed up. “ Now 
we shall have a row!” he whispered to 
Kitty, who was standing boside him, “The 
chances are that he will order us all off a 


But the old gentleman was guilty of no 
such discourtery. Ho approachod softly and 
himsclf on s rock beside Miss Hant- 

Jey, who, for her part, was in no wine dis- 


the concerted, but merely held up her hand sa 


@ warning to him not to betray is prssenoe, 
Miss Joy, having her back turned towards 
the land, wont on capering with tho utmost 
ity; but Mitchell, who was facing her, 
tored, stopped whistling, and broke into 
aloud, though somewhat ombarrasscd laugh, 
Then poor Miss Joy exocuted a swift turn- 
movement and hor cheeks, which were 


nothing would putisfy hor but that Miss Joy | alroady fluehod with exercise, assumed a rich 


ahould dance the sailor's hornpi; 

“You know you can do it, 
hove told me so over and ovor again, 
now is tha timo to prove that you are no 
vain boaster.” 

“Indeod I shall do nothing of the sort!” 
cried Miss Joy. “A likely story, at my 
time of life, and with no music either! Not 
Imt whet the sailor's hornpipe is one af the 
prettiost dances that over was invented.” 

“Bo it is, Miss Joy,” Mitchell 
ily: 





heartily; “and 12 dance it with you and 
whistle you a tnno at the same time, Come 
along!” 


Mies Joy declined energetically ; but the 
eral cae of entreaty wea too much for 
wel then,” sho sid at length, 

«Very wel id at 
“Tl just show you the step. Thore is no- 
fing to lenght don’ a ‘one of you 
: id learn it under a month of hard prac- 

ica. 


Viatilas, you’ 
in, and 


‘sunsct glow. 

“Oh, Sir Brian,” che gaspod, “ what must 

think of mo!” 

“My doar lady,” answered Sir Brian, “I 
think you deserve all the applause we can 
give you for reminding us of a forgotten art. 
in my young days dancing was one of the 
fino art. 1 am old enough to remomber 
‘Taglioni and Funny Ellsler, and that makesme 
‘4 great deal too old to join s picnic of young 

Ho nowadays, does it not? I was watch- 
ing the workmen who are making a new 
path at the top of the cliff, and1 I 
would just come duwn and havo a look at 
you; bat F shall take myself off now, I 





eee eee el ak ben danse, 
war Loree! 

Handkerchief, an looking the picture of 
misery. 
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‘The others, however, declared that Sir 
Brian could not be allowed to go away until 
the water had ‘been bere he had been 

iven 3 cup of tea, protesting & 
flue for form's sake, he let them over-per- 
auade him, The truth was that the sight of 
their merriment had made him feel « little 
lonely, and he was pleased that they should 
wish to admit him to a share in it, 

But, of course, with oll the feodwill in 
the world, they ‘could not do ‘Age 
must noeda be lonely, and Mies Hi a 
for at mera mary nae after 

rian’s advent, thor abe took some pains 
to be pleasant to him, admiring the etately 
old pils which hytibre above them, dark and 
massive against the evening sky, and lesding 
him son to talk of the improvements that 

8 effected in the during his 
tenure of it. Ho Fomened chatting with 
her until Gilbert and Kitty, who had been 
lighting & fice in o cleft just undor the cliff, 

out that the kettle was boiling. 

“Do you know that you have chosen rathor 
a dangerous place 1” said the old gentloman, 
as he rose to obey their summons. “The 
men aro working st the new path exactly 
over our heada and they may sud a shower 
of stones down upon us. ian, will you, 
like a good fellow, go up and tell them that 
they may as well knock off for today? The 
light won't last moh longer 

“All right,” Brian, and ran 
quickly inp ‘the rigrag track which led to 

thts above, 

‘When he had neatly reached the top he 
paused for an instant to take broath 
jooked down at tho little knot of 
below him. A thin colamn of blue 
rose perpendicularly from the fire, round 


which they were congregated ; they acemed. 
to be ver the sound 
their laughter istinctly audible in 


that still atmosphere; Sir Brian, bending 
forward, with Te cites on is Kees, was 
saying something to Misa Hunt 

clear-cut profile was turned towards 


2a 


of “the contractor’a daughter," but that pre- 
judice had evidently been surmounted, and 
‘the young man thought that in view of cor 
tain wild and delightfal possibilities, it would 
well that his father snd Misa Huntley 
frionda, a ore 
of these things, he turned wi 
Tesume the ascent, whon suddenly 
ve a bound, tho colour fled from 
and craning over the edge he 
hands to his mouth and shouted 
those below him, “Run !—run for your 
lives 1” 

‘Tho warning did not cone a second too 
soon. He saw them atert up and disperse, 
and immediately afterwards the mas of 
earth and rocks of which he had caught sight 
in the very instant of its ation from. 
the face of the cliff ewept vast him, tho dust 
of it filling hia oyes, and buried itaolf with 
a roar as of thunder inte the narrow cleft 
beneath. No clip of such maguitude had 
taken place for yoars, and, but for the nar- 
rowness of the chasm which confined its path, 
it is hardly poasible that a single onc of tho 
porty whom Brian hud boon contemplating 

minute before could have cacaped alive, 

He did not wait to see what the effects of 
the catastrophe were, but rushod at, the top 
of his speed down the path by whivh he 

the first Berson whom he met 
was Mies Huntley, looking pale and scared, 
bat unhurt. 

“Thauk God!" he exclaimed, 

“Ob, n0!—no!” sho i 
hands, “Your futhor—he could not 


her 
t Up 


and in time, and we all ran away; we did not 


‘What could be done was done without 

. The labourers, to whoo work on 
the summit of the cliff the landslip may 
havo ean in some degree due, burri cova 
as quickly as could, eet to_worl 
af with ns and shovela; Brian, 
and Mitchell took off their coats 
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wandane zfluirs to cortain incxuraLle laws of 
‘waknown origin must sometimes, one would 
think, find the world a curiously 

place of abode. To have emancipated one’s 
solf from all degreding trasmmocls of faith in 
tho supernatural, [xnsibly oven (thongh this 
woukt appear to bo more rare) from every 
lingering tuint of snporstition, to atand orovt 
in all ane’s ineffable dignity a3 a vertebrate 
biped with reesoning facultics of the grandest 
order, aul after sll to be reminiled at every 
turn that one’s knowledge of the reign of 
Jaw avails nothing, and that one's best laid 
nelumen of life, together with one's very life 
itsalf, aro at the merry of a mere stupid 
aerilent— this, surely, shoul Ie cnough to 
make the clearwighted philomophor grind his 
teeth in impotent indignation. Is it worth 
whilu to have whakon off the boudage of re- 
vealed relivion only ta fall unler the dominion 
of Dlind chance f And certainly, upon the 
Dlind chance theory, few better instances: 
tho absurdity of exintonce could be adduced 
than that pour aki Sir Briau Segrave's doath 
should have occured when it did. It ie trac 
that sme poople might aco in that cates 
Hopho an argument against the intervention 
af Providence, and might urge that an event 
40 apparently uncallod-for, 10 urposclens, 
and ao likely to bu productive of evil rosulte, 
ought not to bo attributed to anything but 
tho disintegration of tho soil cout by heavy 
ralng and pulscquont night frosts, Evory- 
thing depen upon the point of viow ; und 
un very few thoories aro snaceptible of proof, 
we shall probably all continue to enjoy tho 
satinfaction of calling our neighbours fools 
until the ond of the chapter. 

Brian, happily for himself, indulged in no 
such speculations and mouralisings upon the 
misfortune which had deprived him of his 
doar old man; nor, so far as that goes, was 
ho ssp time ided with the iit 
grounds upon which to baso thom. that 
ho wallaod wus ‘that his father was dead, and 
if ho went somewhat boyond the trth in 
declaring to himself shat he had lost his boat 
rieud, 60m exaggeration 
wall be pardoned toa gia, Tee not ea 
tein that Sir Brian had been s very good 
friend to his older son. He might, ithe bod 
takon more trouble to understand the lad, 
have anade him happier, and educated him 
into a loss helploss momber of society than 
hho wow wemed likely to prove; bo might 
have, and indeed ought to have, trained 
either to become a count: uire or to be- 
come something else ; 8 loved him 
and had been loved by him ; sud that, when 
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all is said and done, may be taken as toler- 
ably exhaustive of the question of friendehip. 
en's sorrow was far more profound than 
Gilbert's, as was also his loca, The old man 
had admired Gilbert and becn proud of him ; 
but there had nover been much sympathy 
beter a, thom sitar tal never bad fooli ih 
tiffs, followe reconciliations, an 
the removal of the one left little or nothing 
of @ blank in the life of the other. But ta 
Brian it seemed as if, with his father’s death, 
{he world had come to an end, Ho knew 
now, a4 ho had nevor known before, for how 
much that hasty, irascible, warm-hearted old 
fellow had counted in all his plonsurea and 
pursuite; he had felt for him that tender 
sort of sffoction which one man fecls for 
another whom he thoroughly undorstands, 
but by whom ho is himsolf imporfcetly un- 
derstood ; and although go much had beon 
said of late about his ultimate succession to 


‘of tho property, he had always regurded that 


as something that might como to pass years 
henee, not a8 an imminent contingoncy. So 
during those dark daya whon tho blinds at 
Beckton were drawn down and tho servants 
went about on creaking tiptoo, whiaporing 
hoursely to one another after the manner of 
their kind, ho shut himsolf up and woult 
not aoe anybody—not even Monckton, who 
callod and was recoivod by Gilbert. 

Gilbort it was who, having his wits about 
him, undertook tho painful duties which 
ought to havo beon discharged by his older 
brothor, It was nocossary that an inqnest 
should bo held and that Brian should give 
evidenco at it; it was necossary, too, that 
preparations shonld be made for a funeral of 
old-fashioned p and ghastlinoss, and that 
letters should bo writton to relatives and 
friends inviting thom to attend the ceremony. 
All these things Gilbert saw to, and some 
Peogle thong & edd that ho should teka 40 
auch upon hi 
raenreian aired 

wa dit it iemal pano} 
of mates and plumes, and would hae 
aly ® fow intimate friende to follow his 
fa bod; i 


ly to the grave; but Gill 
when thie ‘was exggested ta whol 
heed and said be was afraid it wouldn't do. 
Ove muuth eontoens to prescribed 
whatevor one’s private opinion might bo as 
to their desirability, ond olth it was 
true that his brother and he hed now no 
near relations Isft, they had s certain number 
of cousins in different parts of England to 
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likely would not feel bound to come to 
Beckion on this melancholy occasion. 
However, a good many of them did come. 
‘Thoy arrived the day before that fixed for the 
wearing an air of conventional con- 
em which some of them had obvious difi- 
culty in maintaining after dinner, and with 
them came sundry of Sir Brian’s old cronics 
and comrades in arms, Sir Hector Bucklo 


among the rest. Brian took rather a fancy of 


to Sir Hector, whose regret he perceived to 
be genuine, and who said some laudatory 
things of his deceased friend in a curiously 
apologetic tone. 

“A mart officer in his day, and as up- 
right and good-hearted « fellow as I've evor 
known—TI don't care who amerta anythi 
else, Woe all have our faults, and ho 
his; but i anower for =e that he alvaye 
meant to do the straight thing and the ri; 
thing. Confound it all!” 

‘Brian did not sec the relevance of the last 
ejaculation, nor could he understand why 

Hector showed so much kindness and 
commiseration to him, and was ao abrupt, not. 
ne rude, bth pana ‘rate Ibert ; 

ut he suppost it this might partly 
accounted for by a candid observation whi: 
fell from that voteran in the course of tho 
evening, and which made him smile for the 
Girst timo since his loss. 

“That brother of yours,” Sir Hoctor said, 
“hasn't much of the Segrave about him. 
You Sograves are mostly fools and mostly 
™men whom. one would die for at a pinch. 
Your poor dear father was both, as I’ve told 
him often enough, and so, I should think, 
are you, by the look of you. Now your 

her, I take it, is no fool, and I’m blessed 
if I can imagine anybody wanting to die for 

im” 


On ibe following day, see wild, 

and gloomy, with occasional splashos 

oF iin, the faneral procession took ite slow 

way to the little church beneath which so 
Tie buried, and was really imposi 

fashion, despite all the colertaker’sd 

efforts to render it ridiculous, Th 


after a 
lesperate 


erations of Brians and Gilberta it 


La 


churchyard, and not a few of them 
ree ay f de ses 
@ man can ope to ml 
he spends money freely, and Sir Brian 
never had much money to spend ; but Kings 
cliff, notwitl ing Buswellian influences 
and innovations, still maintained something 
of an old-world character, and mourned ita 
autocratic, obstinate, but not ungenerous lord 
the manor, without perhaps very well 
Knowing why. Monckton, a shrewd ob- 
server, attributes thia henomenon (which is 
not likely to recur) to the fact that Sir Brian 
Sograve was a gentloman, but declines to 
hig meaning moro fully on being 


bours, 
blinds 


Eee 


‘When all was over, when tho noi 
high end low, had dispersed, and 
at on bsplbeestd ‘boon drawn uy} 
those who spent tho previous night there 
essembled in ei to hear will of 
the late owner road by Mr. Potter. As they 
know that none of thoir names would be 
mentioned in it, they took hut s languid 
interest in the proceedings, only three 
persone present—Gilbert Segrave, Sir Hector 

le, avd Mr. Potter himself—} ing @ 
certain amount of uneasiness. Aa for 
it will porhaps hardly be bolioved, but it is 
nevertheless tho case, that ho rogardod this 
formality as simply todious and unneces 


sary, 
The lawyor began to say that it was not 
for him to offer any remarke upon the dispo- 
sition which his late client had thought fit 
to make of his property. His duty was 
merely to make known the provisions of the 
will, which wore fow in number and of very 
recent date. He then rend out a list of 
legacies to various servants, and concluded 
ith, “And the residue of iny eslate both 
Sloud of lng phruelogy) Lire tad be 
give and be- 
cqueath to my sca Gilbert for his sole use and 
behoof.” And then came further high-ound- 
words, designod to avert any misconoep- 
of the above plain declaration. 
subdued, inarticulate murmur srose 
the audience, succeeded by # hush, 
one old Leama raised his hand to 
is ear and asked, very elowly and distinctly, 
I understand that my Iste kinsman has 
tated his second son sole heir to hia 
ty, and that the name of the elder son 
not even appear in the will to which wo 
‘been listening 1” 
. Potter replied that that was so. 
indeed 1” said the old gentleman. 
t 
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Sir Hector Buckle rose hastily, crossed the 
roum, and eat duwn besile Brian, whom he 
patled on tho shoulder, He was going to 
tay “Never mind ;” hut roffeetod upon the 
uttor imbeeility of such an exhortation, and 
wo held his tonguc. ' 

Brian, aftor glancing at (ilbert, who stared 
atruight before him, with no expression what- 
ever upun his face, jumped up. “T think,” 
mail he, “I ought io tell you thet this will 
doesn't ‘really mean anything. My dear 
father made it lustily in consequence of a— 
a difference between us, for which I was en- 
tirely to lume. Ho thought better of it 
immedintely aftorwurls, ond was upon tho 
point of going up to London to revoke it 
whon—whon our misfortune happened.” 

To this no one mado any rejoinder, and 
Brian was a little chillod by the general 
silence. “1 don't know,” ho went on pro- 
rontly, “how fur strangers may be disposed 
to accept. my wont for the fact; but those 
who know mie are not very likely to disbo- 





lieve me.” 

“My dear fellow, noboily dishelieves you,” 
Sir Hector Buckle asid in hia car, “and I’m 
very glut to hear that my poor old friend 
altered his mind at the Inet, Bat unhappily 
ho couldn't alter his will, yor acc.” 

“Tt ig the samo thing,” Boon answored, 
with a slightly troubled 1006. “Gilbort 
knows what his intentions were ; ho told ux 





‘Thoso worde, although uttered in a low 
voice, wero audible all over the room; yet 
thoy clicitod no response. Clilber: continued 
to staro impansively at nothing ; and by-and- 
hy the old gentleman who had refused to bo- 
lieve his cars in tho first instance remarked 
solemnly, “A will is a will,” 

was no painesying that statemont : 

tho voico of the law, speaking throngh Mr. 
Potter, confirmed it by a murmur of “Just 
so-—just 00 ;” and thon there was a general 
pushing back of chairs and consultation of 
watohes, Tho porsons axxombled were anxious 
‘to get back to London by tho afternoon ex- 
press and it waa high time for them to start. 
ey took leayo of the brothers with coun- 
tonancos ive of benevolent concern, 
and a strong deaire to bo off before any un- 
seernly wrangle should occur. They were 
sorry for Brian, but their not unnatural im- 
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inclined to echo the opinion of their self-con- 
stitated spokesman that « will is a will. 

Brian mechanically shook hands with each 
of them in turn, as they filed past him to- 
warda the door and made their escape, Sir 
lector Buekle retained his hen in a firm 
grasp for a moment, saying, “Keep a good 
heart, my lad, and drop me a line to the 
Senior when you begin to sec your way a 
Tittle. If I can do anything to serve your 
father’s son, it will be done with real good 
will; you may be gure of that.” 

“Thank you, Sir Hector,” Brian answered 
2 little wonttoringly, for the situation was by 
no means clear to him as yet. 

When only Gilbert and Mr. Potter were 
left, ho turned towards them and opened his 
lips, as if to spoak; but, changing his mind, 
hastily left the room and the house, Out 
side it was damp and rourky, with low mists 
stealing over the hill-tops and larknees coming 
on fast; but there was. moist freshness in 
tho air which was at Icat better than the 
choking atmosphere of the closed library. 
Brian filled hia lungs with it and strode on 
across the park until ho reached a point 
whence ho could distinguish Kingscliff and 
pe ln bei , with ane ingot: Hvar in she 
foreground, looming large throngh tho have. 
'Tho Manor House, as he realised all at onca, 
was his property now ; siiclly speaking, it 
was tho only property that he pomomsed. 
‘Ho stood atill and pushed hia hat back from 
his forehead, trying to think. That his 
fathor had intended him to be the heir was 
absolutely cortain; could it bo, then, that 
his brother intonded to take advantage of 
the suddonnees of thoir common loss to 
juggle him out of what was morally his 
right? Ho reddonod with shame at himself 
for admitting snch thoughts into his mind; 
yet what interpretation was ho to put 
Gilbert's strange and ominous silence? Men 
of Brian’s ago and charactor have immenso 
difficulty in understanding tho baser side of 
human natore, and in making excuses for ita 
various manifestations, Thoy see the path 
of honour with yom unclouded eyes; they 
eo ores ot) rea exist who stray from 
it; we not perhaps met @ great 
many of them, and it is not without serious 
danger that they can bo brought to the con- 
viction that thoso whom they leve may bo 

of dishonourable conduct. If that be 
50, 7 are opt to coneiode in their haste, 
this world is but littl better than hell, 


what the only true wisdom is to bolieve in nobody, 


Tn later life one’ One 


grows 


of view changes, 
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which men and women of average probity 
ere continually committing; one discovers 
that the vast majority of mankind are for 
ever deceiving themsclres and others, some 
wilfully, some almost blamelessly ; one’s own 
conscience, it may be, is not quite clear, and 
80 toleration—or, az moat of us prefor to cal] 
it, charity—becomes possible, 

Now, as Brian stood there with his hands 
in his pockets, gazing out at the blurred 
pros in cm ae ‘and sea, the devil waa not 
far from his '; and perhaps some vory 
witty persona might say that, undor tho 
circumstances, the arrival of an 
upon the scone was in strict accordance 
the fitneas of things But the witty persona 
would be wrong, for Mr. Potter was a8 honest 
i little lawyer as ever pocketod an ensily- 
carned thirteen ond fourponce, and he had 
walked out now, at the risk of gotting his 
foet wot and catching cold, with intentions 
which were not evil, but eutiroly good. 

He began in that hali-soothing, half-chid- 
ing tone which he no ofton found it ni 
to employ in nddreasing his clients, ‘Now, 


py dear sir, what is the good of brooding % 
Vad I 


i you that you have had a stroke of 
luck, shocking bad luck ; but it must be 
facod—it must be faced, ings 
worse, Thero is this Manor House property, 
for instance, I really think—and you know 
that I am not given to offoring hast 
about such mattors—I really do that, 
by exercising proper caro and solling at the 
night moment, might mako it realiso a 
sume which wi a§ loast render you inde- 
pendent, Now that is something, ian’t it ?” 
Brian turnod to hia comforter with a rather 
hitter smile, “You don't lose time, Mr. 
Potter,” said be. “My father has hardly been 
lead a week and already you suggest that I 
should do the thing which of all othors would 





havo grieved him most.” 
“That is all rey fine,” returned Mr. 
Potter; “but what do you propose to live 


‘upon, friend? our brother's 
dianiyt mre 


The tion stung Brian, as it was 
huapa intonded to do, ©“ Most certain nig 


I said to them sll just now. It was tho 
simple troth, My father meant to cancel 
the that you read ; he told me so, and 
ilbert 50. Yot every one of you 
were to count for 
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honest maz could do what you seem toassume 
that he will do?” 

“When you put that question, do you 
addresa me in my capacity os a lawyer or a5 
a private individual #” inquired Mr. Potter. 

“Really,” answorod Brian impatiently, “1 
don’t sce what the Iaw has to say to the 
a La pid doesn't make a man honest 
or dishonest, I suppose.’ 

“Oh, pardon mo ; that is just whatit doos, 
As a private individual, I may fix my own 
standard of honesty; tho law, on the other 
hand, establishes a stundard for me. 8uy 

ing, for example, that you were foolish 
Enough to bring ea aclien egaineb your 
brother for the recovery of the property 
which he now hokls. You wouldn't have the 
shadow of » case; you coulin’é even brin; 
evidence in support of your allegation ; and 
the law would tell your brothor that le left 
the court without a stain upon his character. 
I assuro you that there aro two kinds of 
honest mon, if not moro.” 

“That moans that if Gilbert rotained pos 
session of the property, he wouldn’t be on 
honest man in tho ordinary accoptation of 
the term.” 

“Tdid not say that. I don’t know that 


‘bo he intends to retain porsession of tho pro- 


perty. Should he decide to do so, J must 
respectfully docline to be his judge. What 
T can tell you is that he haa clear legal title 
to it, that you havo nono, and in short, that 
it could only pass into your hands by means 
‘of a dood of gift.” 

“Mr, Potter,” said Drian, “doos he or 
doos ho not mean to take advantago of his 

title 1” 

“T tell yon I don’t know. All ho said to 
me was that he must tako timo to consider 
his position, which, in my opinion, was a very 
sensible specch to make. Come, como, my 
dear boy ; your brother is not a Don Quixote; 
but he isa decent sort of person, #o far 
tn T know about as decont ax they make 
them. Were tin your: placa, Ishould expect. 
Tittle and say less. If he makes up his 7 
to keep what he has got, he will be sblo to ° 
give you lont reasons for his decision, 
you may be sure. They generally can,” 

Brian took po lawyor'sarm ot veer 
into a laugh. “ You are trying to be cyni 
and ee me for the worst,” anid ho j 
“but do you know, I think you are rather 
I know very well that 
just as I do. I don’t really dis 
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settle overything upon the spur of the mo- 
ment, as I should. Come back into tho 
house, and Ict us leave the subject alone 





until he introduces it.” 

“Wo can't do better,” agreed Mr. Potter ; 
Dut he thought ta himself, “J hope to heaven 
the aubject won't be introduced before I 
leave to morrow morning! This is a nico 
young man ; ut ho hasn't asciutitls of com- 
mon sense, nnd when he finds out, as he most, 
iH, that bis brother is not going 
«mem for him, there will be a ecene 
should profer not to be present.” 








CHAD, AV, GILBERT CONSIDERS HIS POSITION. 
Winx a men hw to decide upon an 
alutruct question of right or wrong, justico 
or injastiog, he is doubtless wise to claim a 
little time for consideration, and tho outeome 
thereof ia, upon the whole, rather more likely 
‘than not to he favourable to the interests of 
right mul justice ; hut where aclf-interest his 
any shure in tho imo a decision ean hardly 
I minced tu soon. In such a case 
argument is cengerous, aderatas diaholi takes 
up strong ground, and if the debatu results 
in a victory for juatice at the exponse uf sclf, 
it may he nafoly concluded thut the debater 
iy no very ondinury mortal. Of this Mr. 
Potter, 2 man of wide experience, was well 
awuro ; and although le had been pleasod to 
applaud Githort’s cautious words, be was 
fully persuaded, tho moment that he hoant 
thein, that the question wus alveuly as good 
ax settled. 
Such, however, was hy no means Gilhert’s. 
own belief, He did not at the outsot feel at 
all certain that he could keep both Beckton 
and his self-respect, anil he wan exceedingly 
unwilling to part with cither.  Theref 
whon Ite retired fur the night and peated 
limsolf beforw tho tire which he had ordered 
to be lightd in his bedroum, he set to work 
to neo whether a calm survey of all the cit- 
utuvtances might not justify hin in doing 
ut ho wished, It was honest of him to admit 
to himself what his wishes were ; but unfor- 
iunately his honesty did not get much bo- 
yout that initial stage. Firat he took the 
chaptor of goneral dosirability, and had v 
little hesitation ubont scoring ono for himactt 
thero, ‘No inipartial person, aequainted with 
himaolf and with his brother, could doubt 
which of them would make the better squire. 
Of his brothor'’s bnsiness eapacities ho had 
the lowest pomible opinion, That Brian, if 
‘put in possension of Teekton, would be in- 
Yolved in a maze of difficulties before two 
Yeara wore out was noxt door to a certainty 5 
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whereas he himself had ideas with regard to 
the estate which, to be sure, were not those 
of his father, but which were none the worse 
for that, and which, should thoy ever be 
carried into execution, would prove of we 
questionable benefit to quite a large num! 
of desorving persons. Next ho asked bim- 
self, candidly and disinterestedly, whother it 
would indeod be for Brian's own good that 
ho should bo placed in a position for which 
ho was manifestly unfit? Now, how can it 
bo for any man’s good that he should be 
in a position for which he is unfit? 

8 question will hardly boar discussion. 
No; for a man of Brian's dreamy, indolont 
natnre and desult Tousical tastes it was 
suroly bettor far that he should be relievol 
from the worries and responsibilitios of every- 
day life, placed upon an allowance—a hand- 
some allowanco—by a kindly Younger-older 
hrother, and made welcome eithor to go on 
living in his old home, or, shonld he prefer 
it, to settle down in the Manor Honse, which 
was now his own. However, in view of 
certain contingencies, it would perhaps bo a 
wiser plan thut bho should acll the Manor 
House; and Gilbert rosolved that ho would 
pay him a good price for it. 
rth bo perceived that the nial of kin 
dispassionate reasoner was pretty mado 
up when ho got as far os that; but ho did not 
thiuk so. On tho contrary, ho unflinchin 
facod a third question, that, namely, of the 
truo wishes of the testator, whoso will had been 
made known some hours before ; and really 
this was rathor a hard nut to crack. Never- 
tliclens, lic managed to crack it without quite 
breaking his teeth. He porsuaded himeelf 
that it was open to very serious doubt 
whethor, if hia father had lived, that will 
would over have beon revoked at all. A man 
who turns his back upon bimeelf twice in a 
week may vory woll do so three timos in a 
fortnight, and if poor Sir Brisn’s reasons for 
disiuheriting his elder son in the firat in- 
stanco had soemed s trifie inadequate, hin 
reasons fur reinstating him had undoubted] 
beon even more 0. It was hardly too mucl 
to assume that s little further thought, a 
Tittle more consideration of future probabili- 
tica, would havo led to the maintenance of 
the satus quo. 

This closed Gilbert's salilouy which in 
truth bad lasted somewhat too one for en- 


joy i Ho meant to keep ; he 
told himself aloo that he would ‘be ablo to 
keep his self-resj Bat, fortunately or 


‘unfortunately, hac by meane of caguistry 
that that intangible posession is to be 
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Troking tad feokng very mack tke © dee 

oo} mu eo 8 

wits stil Doownaa Ya og, s 
He disposed of that with such appo- 


to give him a few minutes in tho 
‘He fancied that he saw the ghost 
4 demure, satirical smile upon the lips of 
the lawyor as he complied, and this made 
him inwardly 

tolerate no liberties from Mr. Potter. Taking 
up his stand upon the henrthrug, lie pro- 
cvederl atraight to the point. 


*T wish you to know,” said he, “that, Le 
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and I shall certainly make no attempt to 
lessen it. pe Ryans) nenten at 1 
Propose to ide for Brian as iil ag 
Tay means will allow me.” : 
“Aa your lswyer,” ropliod Mr. Potter, “I 
shall be very happy to tell you, if you do 
not know, exactly what your moans are.” 
“Tf you please,” anid’ Gilbert, raging in- 
;, but preserving a calm exterior, 
bel pices wl eh: fellowed, ‘was 6x- 
cooding) unpleasant to him—nnplessant not 
80 mi Fyocmnso ho found that The Bockton 
ront-roll was a good den! Jess than he had 


would always imagined it to be, as because Mr. 


Potter, while anawering questions and giving 
information quite politely end even deforen- 
tially, continued to mako it ag clear as could 
his cliont did not stand high in his 


after giving tho matter careful thought, I ostoem. 


have concluded that I ought not to sot asido 
my father’s will in doferonce to suy supposod 
change of intention on his part.” 

“Twas sure yn would arrive at thut con- 
clusion,” romarkod Mr. Potter blandly. 
Gilbert frownod. “I hardly sce,” returned 
he, with some sharpnera of intonation, “how 
you ca have bas sure ioe iat ied #0 fall 

ul me ; but probably you have vory 

nt ance, I have decid fm the sone 

it I have named for reasons which soem to 

me sufficient, but which it is perhaps hardly 
sr that I Should Sauer RP 

“Quite unnocessary, Ir, Pottor, 
more blandly than ever. “You have, as you 
ay, decided, and that is oll that your lawyer 
—if I om to have tho privilege of so calling 
mysolf—requires to be told. ‘There aro s few 
matters of business connected with tho estate 
he youmsy like to go into with me before 

ve, 


“Presently, Mr, Potter, I shall be glad to 
do so, but first I should like to ask your 
opinion, a4 a friend, about Brian, and what 
in to become of him. Iam most anxious——” 
“Pardon me, Mr, Segravo,” 
Mr. Potter. “Business is business, and it 
will give me much satisfaction to continue to 
oct os your family lawyer, and to serve you 
to the beat of my humble ability, bat ss for 
my private friendship, that is what I have 
never accust te bestow in a hurry, 
and I trusy that 6o reasonable a man as you 
are will be offended with me for saying 

that, yon dont possess it as yet.” 
ilbert started and reddened. “I accept 
the rebuke,” said he, “I and E 
for it—that 
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‘T geo,” said Gilbert at the close of tho 
interviow, “that I shall havo to live carefully, 
and I om afraid it will hardly be in my powor 
to mako Brian as largo au allownnco as I 
should wish.” 

“Possibly,” remarked tho Iawyor, “you 
may not have to make him an allowuneo at 
a. Tossibly he will docline to accept any 


u. 
ee ho possosses absolately nothing in 
tho world excopt on ompty houso, a grand 
iano, and hie clothos, 1 tuko it that he will 
compelled to do 80,” roturnod Gilbert, 
with a Htte display of tompor. 

To this Mr, Potter mado no rojoindor, and 
shortly afterwards took his loavo, bo; 
Gilbert. to fy good-bye to Brian for 
His host was unfcignodly glad. to get rid of 
him, and ho was not leas glad to got sway. 

To most poople the ordeal which Gill 
had now to face would have eoemed infinitoly 
ao femle a that, roost which ho 

j ; but it did not-so present 
Haolfto bb mind’ He bad’ good-humoured, 
effectionate contempt for bis brother; he 
Imow that Brian’s wy wus to aecopt accom- 
plished facts, and he Ly no means despaired 
of convincing him that things ‘were beited 
they were, though, of course, there mij 1 
te gulrend smoont at th outaet, Bo be 
repaired to tho sanctum boforo alluded to, 
and there found tho object of his search, 
soated at the piano, pipo in mouth, and try- 
ing over sundry variutzuns of » composition 
of his own. 

Brian looked up and said, “One ought: to 
be taught counterpoint aa a bor The 
nuisance of technicalities is that they 
have become a second nature by the time 
‘one reaches man’s estate ons geta impatient 





tad forgetful of thom. I shell have to tear 
up this score.” 8 

‘I dont know what onunterpoin is; but 
Tm glad to xc you xt the piano again,” 
anawered Gilbert.” Depend upon it, there 


is nothing like having regular occupations to 

fall hack uyon when one is in trouble.” 
Brian rose, sighed, and walked slowly 

towards the fireplace, “ Yer,” said ho, “that’s 


the stock conselation, isn't itt All consola- 
tion amounts to ailvice to forgot your trouble 
aa KiKm 4 you can,” 

“Well, ‘thero might be worse advice,” 
Gilbert observed. Hoe was silent for 2 
moment, thon laying his hand on his brother's 
shouller, “I'm afraid this matter of my 
futhor’s will is something of a trouble to you 
too, old mun,” said he. 

“How do you mean?” asked Brian 
quickly. 

“T mean that ovory one—even you, who 


are ulout as indifferent to this world's goods that. 


an anybody I ever mot—must rather 

the scnaation of being passod over in favonr 
of his junior, Howover, in tho present in- 
tance thore aro comy ions, and—" 

“Gilbort,” exchimod Brian, “ you can’t be 
frins to play this dirty trick 1 I won't bo- 

jove it of you!” 

Gilbert shrugged his shouklors and spread 
out his hands with the ® patient mun, 
Prepared to Jer with human 
nos, 

“ My dear follow,” said ho, “will you for 
one moment try to place yourself in my 
position! Do you snppose by any chance 
that thin inbarttance will pring me woalth 
vr ease, or any other particularly pleasant 
thing?’ Don't you noe that it condemns ro 
to olwourity, and deprives mo of a carcer in 
which I might fairly have hopod to gain 
monoy and distinction? And can’t you un- 
derstand that T shouldl scarcely have accepted. 
* foes anything except a sense of—of 

luty ¢” 

Tt was a pity tet the Inst word should 
ot haip Byaniby: on’ Bela only hook 
not -ond-by, aa Brian cod, 

b at him, without saying 8 word, 


he A 

“T have thought it all out, and I am 
vuaded that I onght nob to make any chango 
in tho prosont state of affairs, “What oor 
fathor's real wishes were wo can nover know 
now——” 

“But we do know!” interrupted Brian. 
“You know them us well as I do.” . 


* my dear fellow ; just about” 
as well, Pos fact of tne anos ate 
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and I fancy that if he had lived he 
have maintained it. Naturally he did not 
Tike to disinherit you, and naturally you do 
not like to be disinherited ; but in bis calmer 
momenta be exw thet you were not Sted wo 
manage & property which requires constant 
and careft okieg after, and really, my 
dear Bria, I don’t think it is any disparage- 
ment of you to ay that he was right 

Brian took two steps forward and stood 
looking straight into his brother's 
to his chagrin, found himself unable 
turn that steady: 

“Gilbert.” said he, “do you know you 
muke me feel sick. You can't really sup- 
pose that you deccive me by talking Hike 

T would = great rather have 
heanl you say thst you wanted the place, 
and that, as the law had givon it to you, 
you meant to hold on to it’ 
pa will ve quarrel Pi you, Dring, Out 

respect for our father’s we 
Gilbert aA eae 

“For Heaven's sake,” interruy hie 
brother, “let our father’s memory alono! I 
never knew you take up this canting tone 
before, and I hope you'll never do it with 
me again. I you would goaway! I 
don’t want to say snything more to you at 


present. 

“A good deal more will have to be said, 
howevor,” retarmed Gilbert, flashing slightly ; 
“but of course there is no hurry. Perhaps 
when we next meet you may be ia a rather 
Jess uvfair and unjust temper, and pechepe 
you will then condescend to’ Heten to 
plana which I have been ing of for 
your own future. You will most 
that you will have more ready money to spend, 


most 
kicked out of the room, 


CHAPTER XV.—BRIAN REFUSES TO BE 
‘COMFORTED. 


wees] and padel 


“Tim aftaid fos saabtg a rey father’s will is something of a touble form 
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elif east-onders wore finc scamen was ad- 
snitted ; but this was held to exhaust the 
list of their virtues. ‘Thay bed slags been: 
s dronken, brawling, thriftless lot, to whom 
the wise and good allowed a wide berth at 
a and 9 on lend (for they were _ mus 
jar pugnacions) ; nor were a 
fered to haul up thoir boats on any part of 
the long, curved shore, save that which ad- 
joined their tbe quarter. Eorerer, the 
reason paronthoti mention is. pro- 
hibition was bably not capable of en- 
foreoment, and if the cast-end men kept 
strictly to the strip of beach snipe to 
them, it was no doubt owing to the fact that 
that ‘strip enjoyed the shelter of a small 
natural breakwater, and was a safer place in 
aspring-tide than could be found elsowhero 
in the bay. It has already been said that 
John Monckton had god to effoct a 
great change for the better in the habits of 
these disreputable marinors, Many of thom 
had forsworn strong drink; a still larger 
number had taken to attending church rogu- 
larly; they had even, for the most part, 
given up ig thoir wives—a concession 
rejudices rathor than 


pyres mid! ral obligation ; yacht, 
an acknow!) ent of any moral ol ; 
for they could not but ink that a little 


cuffing every bed and thon botereper and 
lutary, and they were sure women 
really Uhed it 


iy iked it. “Yot thoy wero willing to 
yiold the point, bocause Monckton’s influ- 
ence over them wus practically unbounded. 


Indeed, a large Proportion of his rongh 
converts wero amenable to hia persuasions 
and to nobody elso’s, Thoro was old Daniol 
Puttick, for example, who would not #0 
much a8 answer when tho curates spoke to 
him, and out of whose way Miss Kitty 
Greenwood was in the habit of skippi 
with terrified agility if she oncoun! x 
on her round. niel Puttick was what 
his fricnds cullod a “ cur’ows-tempered man, 
by which they meant that he was subject to 
fits of capricious fury, during which his hand 
did not fail to fall Doavily upon. any member 
of his family who was unlacky enough to 
croes me path, So when Mrs cua oamo 
to the Vicarage onc morning, wit 
up to her eves to say that Dan had boon 
“at it agin,” that he had flung two plates at 
her “tnd ehevered ’m both to hatoms, 
air,” after which be had “locked up the gal 
and coke the Key sith his, so she can’t got 
down for to do her work at Mra. ‘1 
and this s washin’ day too—and I'm afraid 
abe’ lose the place you got her, sir- 

ob dear, oh dear! whatever shall we do!"— 
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when the above incoherent tale of wos wak 
poured into his ears, it was clearly incumbent 
yy Monckton to set off ing the 

fender to s better stato of mind az soon as 


sht be. 

Phe Vicar undertook the task without any 
‘misgivings sa to results, and, having sont 
the sorrowing wife home, betook himself to 
the beach, whore Mr, Puttick was discovered 
hammering viciously at an overturned boat. 
He touched his hat and granted on recog- 
nising his apiritual adviser, while Monckton 
seated himsclf upon the bottom of the boat, 
drow his knees up to his chin and, resting 
his elbows upon them, bogan to talk uncon- 
cernodly about herring-driving, whence he 
gradually led up to the peculiatities of const 
navigation and of tho currents of Kingecliff 
, upon which Pattick was an acknow- 

authority. 
ro time, the old man, who at first 
had boon silent and sullen, fell into tho trap. 
Ho dropped his hammor, leant back agninst 
the boat, foldod his arms, and embarked 
upon a loisuroly yarn which was far from 
ing now to his hearor. This related to 
the us victory achieved by tho achooner- 
Bucentqur ovor her rival the Fredegonie 
at Kingscliff regatta somo yoars before, 9 vic- 
tory duo wholly and solely to the excecding 
neutoness of Davicl Puttick. Monckton 
was told how Mr. Puttick had gone out in 
hia own boat to sco the race, and how the 
two hts hat sailed slowly past him, 
“boatin’ up for the mark-boat, as it might 
bos mile and a ‘arf from ‘ome, agin’ a very 
light easterly breeze, and the Fr she 
had all the best of it. But Lor’ bless you, 
sir,  knowed that breeze wouldn't ‘old, and 
Iseod what was comin’ too, and there was 
his lordship on deck, and thinks I to myself, 
*T could win this rico for you, my lord, if 
I chose to it, but I ain't agoin’ to.’ For 


” why? ‘Causo he had a Plymouth pilot 


aboard, sir. What do them Plymouth pilots 
want in our bay, I should ko to know! 
But tho Blue-centre sho had 2 mato o' mine 
~Willyam Ive his name was—drownded 
about a twelvemonth ago, as you romomber, 
sir, Well, I just ‘olds up my ‘aod to Wil 
lyam and I whistles vory soit, and he seed 
in a moment what I meant. So he alacks out 
his main-sheot, and d’rectly artor there comes. 


3 pi from the weatard, and away goes the 


id the Fre neve 
‘eanght her agin’ pee i ‘that's what 
aes 
in Now I could tell 


Plymouth pilot, my 
you enothor thin 
about one o’ them Plymouth pilots, sir, as’ 
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make you laugh, if it wam’t for keepin’ of 


You. : 

“Go on, Mr. Puttick,” said Monckton, 
“Pm in uo bury. Let's have the story.” 

All this time poor Miss Puttick wus lan- 

iehing nwler Jock and key, but Monckton 
fnew har man ant was aware that nothing 
would be gained by precipitating matters, 
Hawover, a» it havect, that capital 
whout thu Plymouth pilot was never told, 
for burdly had the profatory matter beun 
entered iyon when Monckton felt a touch 
on his shoulder and, turning round, saw 
Brian Sograve alanding behind him, 

“{ want to peal, to you, Monckton,” 
Tian said ; “they told me I should find you 
hero,” 

A glance at bis faco showed the oiher that 
something waa terionsly anise, “One 30- 
non” he anos cred, saxd springing to hia fect, 
nod Mr. Puttick, who had sheered off 
Httle aut of reapret to the young myniro’s 
roceut affliction 

“Sho’a a carey young hasay, that’s what 
sho in, air,” Qrian heard tho old man say 
prontly, “ant sho hudn't no call for to 
luterfore with mo when I was chas tisin’ of 
hor wother, Lou didn't ought to take her 
part, sir-—no, that you didn’t.” 

Tut: apparently Monckton’s representalions 
onted by prevuiling ; for, alter eumo further 
oxchungo of words, Mr, Pattick was ecen to 
tuke his way slowly up tho hoach in a home 
want dircetion, grumbling os he went, 

“Well, Brian,” suid Monckton, as ho ro- 
turned, Exeopt for » moment at the funcral, 
tho two men hail not mot sinco Sir Brian's 
donth, and it seomed natural to expoct that 
the younger woukl make some allusion to 
‘Me lows, Howesar, he dit not do so. 

“T know that man Puttick,” ho remarked 
meditatiny “It was ho who first taught 

ago; but I was forbidden 
y mora to do with him, because 
he was said to le such 9 blackyuard. Cer- 
tainly ho usd tu bo pretty coustuntly drank, 
Ail ile lingsaigo wis wotve, than &y thing 
that I have evor leant since. How yo you 
numage to tame these people, Monckton 1” 

“ Vin afraid { haven’t tained Mr, Puttick,” 
anewerel Monckton. “Ho ia oa ditticult 
mubject, uot altogethor a blackguard, thongh. 





















As for bad language, of course he has been his 
it 


accuatonied to and uso it all his life 
Jong, and he means no more harm by it than 
youdo when you say ‘God bless iny soul!” 
or ‘Confound the thing!’ It ian't among’ 
sailors and fishermen that one nds ine | 
lac} is ‘They have their code, such ‘ 
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as it is, and upon the whole, J think they 
act up to it better than we act up to ours. 
Some of them sre rascals; but then 20 are 
some of us,” 

“Moat of us, I expect,” said Brian mo- 
rosely ; “it scems to me only a question of 
inducement. Monckton, I don’t feck as if T 
could sver believe in unybody again—excopt 


Monckton stared for a moment; then sud- 
denly it flashed across his mind that Sir 
Brian had hod no time to alter his will. He 
had not remembered that bofore, 

“My dear bos,” he exclaimed, “I hope 
you aro not thinking of your father!” 

“ Of my fathor # SSarlly 1 Fam thinking 
of my brother, though, which ia nearly as 
bud, perhaps. ‘Ja it, I wonder? Can one 
help thinking one’s brother a rascal, if he is 
ono? Iwouldn’t call him so to anybody but 
you; but that is just what I do think him.” 

Monckton took the young follow by tho 
arm, made him sit down on the overtarncd 
‘bout, and seated himsolf closo beside him. 

“Now yo on and explain yourself,” said 
ho; “yon wouldn't speak like that without 
gvod cnuse, I know.” 

So Brinn explained himsclf ; and whon he 
had told his tale Monckton found that ho 
was in the awkwand Peaition of being quite 
unable to say that he did not think Gilbert a 
it Understanding perfectly well that 
nothing short of that assurance would give 
Brian much comfort, bo did what he con- 
ceived to bo the next best thing by obstain- 
ing from comment of any kind. 

“What do you intontl to do with regard 
to the futuro ” ho asked. 

“T haven't an idea,” answered Brian, “Or 
rather, I haye an ides, only it’s a vaguo one. 
Of course I'm an absolute pauper. The 
‘Manor Houso is mino ; but it is worth nothing 
to mo as it stands, and, as i know, I can't 
sell tho place. Nor could [let it without put- 
ting it into repair, which would cost a lot of 
money. Inshort, it comes to this, thut I must 
set about making my living immediately.” 

“Your brothor would make some provision 
for you, no doubt.” 

rian laughed. 


ghed. 
“Ho was good enough to hint at that; bat 
Twould rather eweep a crossing than take 


Tsuppoeo, How will you earn your 
thea” z 


bread, 

“There is really only ono way in which I 
cau. at toeien churches are 
pretty paid, aren't af 

“Monckton shook his heed. 
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“Some of them are; but they are more or 
Jess of celebrities and, at any rate, have had 
great experionce in managing choirs. I am 
afraid you would have to consider yourself 
Tadley with a hundred s year.” 

“ But then I could give private lessons,” 

“Yes; you might do that, But even if 
you were quite fortunate and successful, you 
‘would be poor—very poor; and you are not 
accustomed to poverty, Brian.” 

“TT shall have to become accustomed to it. 
After all, I don’t know that I care very much, 
excopt for—for one or two reasons; and I'm 
glad you haven't drowned my scheme in a 
showor of cold water. I was half afraid you 
would say that it isn’t an occupation for a 


gentleman.’ 

“No; I shouldn't say that, because T don’t 
think it; but very likely others will think 
80 and say #0,” 

There was a short pause, after which 
Monckton resumed : 

“It makes mo very sorry to think that I 
am tho cause of your being left destitute. 
It was I who dissundod your f 
tearing up hia will at once. Ho camo to 
consult me in an Fanciers way, aud I dis- 
trust impulse jae T advised him to wait for 
a day or two.” 

«My dear fullow, don’t troublo your hoal 
about that,” auswored Brian. “f ayy it 
pi fated that things should fall out like 

a. 

“Well, it waa the will of God. Idon’t 
know whethor you believe that; but if you 
do, you will find it easier to forgive your 
brother.” 


“ Because he couldn't help himeclf, do you 
mean 1” 

“No; of course he could help himself, 
and wo mustn't bo scarod by the old 
dox, What I mean ia that, this having 
happened to you independently of your will 
auc, so far as ono can seo, without any fault 
of your own, you can accept your destiny 
cheerfully, which is more than he will be 
able to do, Dos that strike you as very 
cold comfort 1” 

“To tell you the truth, it ia no comfort at 
all,” answered Brian candidly. “I know I 
am 6 gentleman; I kuew that beforchand, 


‘What exasperates mo is to think that ho is 
not. In plain words, I don't forgive him 
and can’t forgive him.” 


“Very well,” ssid Monckton; “I won't 
press the ont You will forgive your 
in Jong run {ust beeauso you ars 
agentleman. Meanwhile, I haven't a word 
to say on his behalf, though I know a case 


2st 


might be made out for him. Don’t quar) 
with him ; that's all.” 

“No,” Brian answered elowly, “I shall 
not quarrol with him ; only tho suoner I get 
away from Beckton the better.” 

# Well, yes ; you can’t stay on thero, and 
I don’t ses any other chance of employment 
for you at present than ihe one you have 
choson, Como and see me again before you 
go. I know a lot of London parsons, and I 
can at leavt put you in tho way of hearing of 
‘vacancies, if I can't do anything olso.” 

The conversation did uot last much longer. 
Monckton, a3 usual, had work to do and ap- 
pointments to keop; and Mrian, after taking 

vo of him, wandored in a somewhat irreso- 
Inte fashion hack towards home. Ho had mado 
up his mind to depart from Kingscliff with 
ag little delay as might be, and tho question 
which waa now agitating him wus whethor 
he — try Ae 8e0 Besioe Manthey and. 
say good-bye to her or nut, Evory sympa- 
theele 1 who has ever been in love will 
unrlorstand his jnandary. His hopes were 


from shattered uttorly nad finally. If, as Gilbert, 


had warnol him, Miss Huntley had been out 
of his reach when he had had tho prospect 
of a fairly good position to offer hor (for, 
when all was sail, the Segraves were a fine 
old family and Boektou waa a fino oll piace), 
it was ovident that sho must bo doubly 
wo now, and bo shrank from tho 
expliniug his cirvumstoners to her, In 
fuct, he conkl not cxplain them withont 
muking it oppear as if either his father or 
his brother had treated him with cruel 
harehnesa. Would it not, therefore, be 
etter alike for his peace and for his dignity 
that he should pass quiotly out of her lite 
and her memory, making no sign? But then, 
again, ho lmged with an intense longing 
tv seo her face just onco more, ond surly 
ho war cutitled to that melancholy indul- 
genes! It was not a very great privilege to 
elsina, 

So, being for tho momont poasoseod of 
that inestimable treasure, an ovenly balanced. 
mind, ho wavered to and fro, like a Liberul- 
Conservative or a Conservative-Liberal, now 
walking somo yards in the dircction of Misa 
Hauntley’s villa, now hurriedly bahar J his 
stops; and what would haye eventually be- 
come of him it is impossible to say, had 
not the knot of his difficalty been suddenly 
oe by the appearance of Miss Huntley her- 


It was just outside the town that 
met, near those fields which hed so 
excited Mr, Buswell’s cupidity; and 





en 
alter 


+“ What o 


a 
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they had shaken hands, Misa Huntley leant 
back against the posts and rails that bordered 
the reed, in an attitude which that 
she looked forward toa prolon 5 Eoaphiesel 
{hia movement on her part did not escape 
eal notice nor fail to rejoice bis heart, 
notwithstanding an saleree it vied 
ahe 9 J to shure in some degree. Ho 
winhe! sho would say something ; but she 
did not, and it was he who at longth broke 
tho silonce by thanking her for a beautiful 
wroath which she hat sent to be laid upon 
his fathor’s coffin, Porhaps that was as good 
& way of opening tho cunversation as any 
that he could have adopted, aince it relieved 
hor of the awkwardness which most peoplo 
anfortunately feel in mentioning the dead, 
und enabled her to speak simply and kindly 
of the old man whose lust words had boon 
addressed ta hor. 

“Tbavo thought ro often since thet, if we 
Hod not loxt ont proseneo of mind, we might 
eve saved him,” xho nid, “and I havo 
wonilerod whother you thought so too. I 
romember nothing except running uway and 
hoaring the crush ; hut one can sou now how 
it must have happened, Of course ho could 
not got up asquickly as we did, und if 1 hud 
only thought of that, instead of flying like o 
cowarl——” 

“J am ure you conkl not havo savod 
him; you would only have boon killed too,” 
intorrupted Brian ; “there wasn't a scoont 
to spare. Vesidos T suppore it was bound 
te ba Monckton suys it was the will 

; 

“Qh, docs hot” caclaimed Miss Huntley 

with an air of disappointment and dispust. 
stupid, commonplaco specch to 

make! 1 should have d something 

better than tha from Mr, Monckton.” 

“Bat if that is what he bolioves 1” 

"Wall, it ho said it sincerely—only then ho 
might aa well bo a Mussulman at once. And 
Shad T don’t know ; possibly ho ia right. But 
‘a ZT didu’t bear him suy it; it sounds 








0 ly like ono of Clomeutina’s remarks, 
can always bring @ beautiful 
spirit of resignation to bear upon the mis- 


f of her neighbours,” 
That im’t like Monckton, at all eventa, 
Whatever ho may be, he is no humbug.” 
“No, I don’t think he ix: 1 
don, 
‘There 


his par- 
Tnot one of his disiplest™ = 


it 
cockd Vee impart the informa. 
tion that he must go out into the world and 
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seek his fortune ; pode? gba terhi rnd 
endgel his brains , for by-and.l ise 
Huntley said besitatingly— f 

“T have heard s rumour that everything 
has been left to your brother, Is it trae 1” 

Brian nodded. “ Yes,” he answered briefly, 
“it is quite true.” 

“Oh, poor Esau! Do you remember my 

inet 


“Yos, I remember; but I think it is only 
fair to my poor, dear old father to say that 
this has boen in a sort of way = mistake. 
‘That ia, if he had lived lon, 
made a different will. This ono was drawn 
up haatily when he hul very good reason to 
bo diaplessed with mo.” 

“Tf thoro has Leen a mistake, it can be set 
right,” said Mias Huntloy quickly, 

“Oh, no; it is too for that now,” 
answered Briun. And then, to divert hor 
attention from a dangerous topic, ho began 
uufolding hia plans for the future, represent- 
ing thom in as optimistic a light as be could, 
and declaring, trathfally enough, that the 
career of a succcasful organist had greater 
attractions for him than any other. 

‘Tho echomo took Misa Huntley's fancy : 
sho was not, apparontly, ono of those w! 
deem tho carcer in quostion unworthy of a 
gentleman. “ After all,” said sho, “I am not 
sure that Jacob has the best of it, You will 
bocome famous now and com oratorios 
and be malo a baronet and all sorts of fine 
things, inatead of vegetating down at Kinga. 
cliff all your days, ns you evory inclins- 
tion todo, And then you will always have 
that nico old or Houso to escape to when 

yon want to bo rid of the world for a time, 
think I am rather glad that you have been 
made the victim of this—mistake.” 

Here was a prophecy of a much more 
encouraging nature than Monckton’s ; but it 
‘was somewhat painful to Brian, because he 
could not help peresiving its abaurdity. Yet 
perhaps it was a8 well that abe take 
things in that way. Ho smiled; and after a 
while she askod him when he proposed to go 


to London. 
“Oh, very soon,” he repliod ; “in a day or 
two, at the outaide, I think 1 wont to get 


away.” 

"That is highly flattering to the friends 
whom you aro 60 anxious to locve. Allow 
me to ik you in thoir name.” 

“ It is Beckton that te aoe to leave; 
Soe 

ie spoke eo seriously 2 language of 
his eyes was so plain that she became serious 


APRIL. 


also. “Tsee,” she said. And then, with a 
little sigh, “ Well, good-bye ; don’t forget us 
all.” 


Thero was no exense for prolonging the 
interview. Brian held her for 4 moment, 
took one long last luok at the beautiful faco 
which he hanily expected ever to see again 
snd, murmuring some unintelligible words, 
turned away. But he had not taken half-a- 
dozen stops before Miss Huntloy called him 

‘k. 


“By tho way,” said she, with a cortain 
assumption of eurelessness (because the s0- 
lemnity of his leave-taking had startled her a 
little), “ if you remember my existence some- 
where abut April next, you might look me 
up and roport. progress.‘ shall be found at 
95, Park Lane, under tho fogtoring care of 
Clomentina, who admires gonius and will be 
proud to make your aequaintance.” 

Brian hesttatod. “ Thank you,” he replied, 
“you are very kind; but I am afraid I shall 
not be exactly—that 18, you know an organist 


hardly mixes in the kind of society to whith 
you belong.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Huntley, “I should 
suspect you of meaning to bo ineulti 
ironical if I didn’t knoe that you anne ‘4 
capable of irony. It is quite true that I em 
admitted into the most distinguished cirelea, 
and it is not loss truo that my grandfather 
‘Was o respectable artisan. At I trast 
that he was respectable ; but I couldn't affirm 
it upon oath, Pray, don't come and see me 
if you think you will bo bored; but if you 


fail to apy I shall know the reason.” 
“T will como, thon—if I can,” answered 
Brian gravely. 


So she waved hor hand to him and walked 
swiftly away, leaving an aching heart behind 
her. “A hopelesa lover in a difficult man to 
ploaso ; und althongh, perhaps, Brian was not 
#0 solfish as to mint that Mice Hh should 
bo in lovo with him, hor friond): ference 
pre him nearly as much pain as if he had 








PRIL hna come! 

‘And thro’ the woodlands, late go dank and bare, 
‘And Ione and dun, 

‘And in tho valcs and uplands, everywhore, 

Breathes the voft zephyr, blows a warmer air— 

Bringor of Beaaty and of radiant Mirth 

‘And fall-eyod Hope, thro'out the vernal oarth ; 

‘And these eweot airy thoughts, that come and go, 

Changing my sober mood to frolicsome, 

And gracioua sympathies that lively flow. 


By every door 
‘And path again belovtd forms arise: 
‘No more, no mere, 

‘Whistle the iy wrads ‘nosth rathloos skies; 
From favour'd slopes I hear frail bleating cries, 
And quick short starts of song, and twitterings; 
‘And loud the rookery with clangour 
joyous thought! we glide more near the sun, 
And strikes « warmer shadow on the floor, 
And oll is bast’ning uate Summer nooa. 
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And that pure gresa— 

‘Tho daintiost jroan—dhat opnaee barkonce 8 your, 
Around is soem 

‘In budding grove and hedgerow, gfist’ning clesr, 


And in the dowy-lender grassy apear; _ {Sowera, 
‘While tho throo darling flowora, oar Childhood's 
‘Woo'd by the passion of the gonial hours, 

Ja belggnd hollow Loom, and with sweet breath 
Meke it the wost wind, which drives, serene, 
‘Tho gorgoous, pildd clouds o'cr mexd and heath. 


* rom shore to shore, 

‘The glancing arrows of tho westorn rain 
Sweep lightly o'er 

A hundred ficlds, and thro’ the dusty lane, 
‘And city strost, and lo! o'er ill and 
Yar-stretching, spans the rainbew, 
‘As when tho patriarch eaw it in the land, 
‘Vision and eign celestial; and o'er all : 
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; ‘Thro’ sanny ways, 
‘Sure prophecies in ourmerots minors sound 
‘Of coming days 


Of overbrisaming joy, when Juno hath crown'd 
‘your with ber guy cluplet, and resound 
full-leavod regal woods. And he who goes 

Blow stepping o'or the flolds, and chuerlly sows 

‘His handfuls bromicast, henrs that humming noise 

‘With welcome; and the lark, ‘mid noontide blac: 

“Peguhatioe the cuokoo's immomorial voice, 
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Blow, Westorn gals, 
With fresh'ning lusty strength, nod bear afar, 
From ¢vory vale, 
And meadow, and bok height, whate'er can bar 
‘Tho Bowom-wreath’d year! Bhino un and star: 
Shino, Of thou silver sickle, clear and fair—+ 
Evro'a qeeenlieat jowel—nor our lower air 
‘With storm and havoc charge! So bless the timo 
‘Which human hearts leap joyously to hail— 
Srxuno, onco more glowing in immortal prime, 
Axx. FArconmn. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
By vam rage OHARLES READE, ).C.L., Avrnon or “Fr’s Nevae Tou Lars to Manp," re. 
L—A LITERARY MAXVEL, 


[HS charactors in Scripture are a literary 
marvel, 


Ile bard to write charactors in ono 
country to be popular in every Jaud and age. 

Especially hard in narrative, (Drama pa- 
radoo characters by numborless aywochos, and 
gatographs thom by soliloquy— an expediont 
false in nature, hat conveniont in ait.) 

Hardest of all to croate such world-wide 


aod evorlasting churacters in fow wards, a! alarve it out, nor the invention to 


baro record of yreat things anid and dune, 
One tent of difficulty is rarity: number, 
thon, the world-wide chanvoters—if any— 


in Thucydides and Horodvtus, and observe 
Je when he loaves watering 
the Bible 


proceeds to enpploment it, has 
added one deatiloss charnatar to the picture- 
galieries of Holy Writ. Shull wo carry tho 
bres higher, and include poctic narra 
tive! theu yo to the top of the tro at. 
‘ones, aud oxamine tho two groat opics of 


antiquity. 

tke neid—bat a steam of narrative! 
what fire of doscription! what march and 
musio of words! But the charactors !— 
Fig modioore, hia stall Jay figures. Dido 
jost ieeerentiog. ing enough to one an 
with Ainees, ape the strongert colour 
in in the friendship and fate of Nisus and 
Earyalus; and thero a Jewish pon had shown 


‘blos. Ho has bewitehed evon acholara into 
thi his Greeks wiser and braver than tho 
Asal # you can shut your cars 
to his rele, his were be 
tein hompel wa tn oy of Si, 
mashnst one ry) ivi 

aetion. ‘The motive: from the dawn 


of civilisation no country with independent 
sates evor got those states to unite in leav- 
ing homo and besieging a distant city to re- 
cover the person of a solitary adultross, Tho 
manner; the first dawn of civilisation showed 
mon that citios placed like ‘Troy can always 


he taken by one of two methods, blockade or 
assault. But Homer's Zulus had noither the 
wens to bluckude that civilised cit; _ 


ways, and battering-rams, nor 
the courage to malo walla, nor even to bum 
rough i Tho 


or break thi 

iiillsed Trojans, had a slvr eurman , tho 
rion thatel called jars wit or 
on tho brain “ the Homerie shekel” Homer 


nover mentions it, never saw it, The uncivi- 
lized Grocks had no currency but bullocks ; 
no trate but exchange of commodities, ‘The 
attack and defonee of Troy were of « pi 
with the two currencies: the civilis 
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the astuteness of Ulysses. But bis gods and 

oddesses t—more human animala; blue 
Blood for red, and thero ends his puerile in- 
vontion in things divine. His leading heroes 
are characters, but not on a with his 
descriptions, his narrative, and his musio. 
They are the one ephemoral element in en 
immortal song. Achilles, with his unsoldier- 
like egotism, his impenetrable armour, his 
Zalu cruelty to his helpless foe, and his an- 
tiqns tender friendship, is a brave Greek of 
the day, but he is not for all time; two- 
thirds of him no modern soldier would deign 
to copy. 

‘The twenty-four books devoted by so great 
& poet to ‘Clyasee have not engraved “the 
much-enduring man” on the Western heart. 

In hort, the loading herocs of Homer's 
opies are immortal in our libraries, but dead 
in our lives. 

Now take the two little books called 
Sumuol. Tho writer is not & great master 
like Homor and Virgil; he is artless, and 
earcless to boot ; forgets what he had asid 


a few pages before,’aud spoils more than onc honeyed 


incident by putting the cart before tho 
horao—I mean by falee transposition, by 
presenting evente out of their true and in- 
teresting sequence : a sad fait in com; 
tion, But the charactors that riso from tho 
historical strokes of that rude pen are im- 
mortal ; so solid, and full of colour too, that 
they stand amidst tho waves of timo like 
rocks, carved into statues by Phidins, and 
coloured by Apelles. 

‘Yot this writer has no monopoly of tho 
art in anciont Palestine ; ho shares it with 
about sixteen other historians, all Hebrews, 
on jh some of thom write Hebrow and some 

In our day character-painting is much 
attempted by cortain writers ti 
narrative; but their method excludes them 


from s serious comparison with Homer, 
‘Virgil, and the sacred historians. They do 
not evolve characters by simple narration. 
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them in the very text of the story. But it 
would be paying this false method—which 
aicroseopes real modiowrity into falso im- 
portauce—too great 2 compliment to cou 

its fruita with the characters that are ae 
evolved in the sacred writers, and indeed in 
Homer and Virgil, for their method was, at 
all events, the true one, though its results im 
the single particular of character were in. 


In further support of my 
lot me submit @ fow truths to be 
conj 


"first, Moderate excellence in writing is 
geographical ; loses fifty per cent. in human 
eatesm by crossing a channel or a frontier. 

Second. Translation lowers it ten per cent, 

Turd. But whon you carry into the West 
a translation of a work the East admires evet 
80 much, ten to one it will miss the Western 
mind. Eastern music is a dreamy noise to a 
‘Western ear, but one degree beyond the 
sweet logical wail of an olian harp, 


ition 
len in 


Eastorn pootry is to the Wester u glue of 
words, 9 tinkling cymbal, or a 

drowsy chime. The sacred Koran, the Bible 
of a illion Orientals, is to your 
the woakest twaddle that ever 

drivelled from a human skull, It does not 
shock an Oocidental Christian, or rouso his 
thoological ire. It ia mild emetic to his 

‘there’s an end of it, 


and 
Fourth, Tho world ia a ¥ page 1 
Palestine ia a amall province is the igs 
_ Fifth. What the whole world outside Pales- 
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LORD SIAFTESBURY AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By JOHN RAE, M.A., Avtiox or “Corrsxromany Sociatue," nro. 


mpowanns the end of his Tong life, Lord 
Shaftesbury was one day visiting 
tow, his old school, and as he walked down 
Harrow Hill with tho Mastor the latter said 
him, “ our Lordship remember any 
particular incident or occasion which induced 
you to dedicate your life as you have done 
to the cause of the poor and the wretched 7” 
“It is » most extraordinary coincidence,” was 
the roply, “that should ask me that 
yueation here, for it waa within ton yards of 
the spot where we ate now standing that I 
first resolved to make the causo of the 
my own.” The circumatances woro 


In his echoo! days at Harrow he was once life, though 


sauntering on that very part of the hill, whon 
he met a pauper’s funeral, Thoro wero po 
ions or mournors, aud the plain deal 
coffin in which the body was placed was borne 
dy four or five drunken mon, who wero shout- 
ing and singing at tho top of their voices as 
they wont longs and who oventually let their 
‘burden fall with a crash on the ground, and 
thon broke into violont swearing over it. 
That sight iodo » social reformer of Lord 
Shaftosbury, 1s was intolerable, ho fe 
that merely becauso # man wus pour and 
friondless ho should be thus left to suffer 
things that wore a shamo to our common man- 
hood, and so then and there he declared that 
if God spared him he would in after yoara 
atand as the friend and kinsman of tho poor. 
‘This firet breath of humune indignation 
was itself, howovor, in somo mossure the 
«product of still earlier influences in his his- 
ory, and among theso thero are two in par- 
ticular that may be selected us being of para- 
smount intorost fro im » In the firet, 
place, young ie was, and 
‘Up, 08 We ma! mayen the purplo, he had yet 
fasted much in his own lot of the very suf- 
feringe of the poor. The futuro champion 
of neglected children had been a 


bopaie L try ped pws it waa 
to, ye without food, an nights w 
and secyless from shear 00 Ha paren 


ir childron with a strange abeence 
-of uffectiun. For one thing, they no donbt 
shared & mischievous error which, happily, is 
Joss pravalent now than it was in their day, 
sthat children cannot be kept obedient. 
Dy severity of discipline and « wi 
fear of their elders; but besides that, 
-seema to have becn too much absorbed in 
¢heir own pursuite—the father in politics, the 


its 


Har to the sim 


mother in fashion—to give proper thought 
and most natural of 
duties. tesbury himeclf was always re- 
spectfully reticent about all the harshness he 
endured as a boy at home, but on one occa- 
sion the remark escaped him, that “ it would 
be incredible to most men, and perhaps it 
would dono good, if such facts were recorded.” 
And school was sven worse than home, At 
the teder age of seven he was sent to a pri- 
vate boarding schoo! at Chiswick, whore he 
underwent such misery at the hands of 
masters and bullies that the memory of it 
used to make him shudder to the his 
life, rh we tank some crear been 
ction thet ps “it might have 
give hs en exiy Lore ef oppression and 


iy. 
‘The other influence I have alludod to as con- 
tributing to mould the beginnings of his future 
character is not loss important, There was 
only one patch of sunshine on all that desolate 
time; it was the simple affection and fidelity of 
his old nurse. She taught him his first words 
of prayer and bent ii oar to religion ; sho 
seems to have been tho only person in the 
world who showed him any ganuine care or 
solicitude, or to whom he could venture to 
confide his troubles. It was her gold watch 
—which she left to him on her death—that 
he alwsye wore, and he was fond of showing 
it and saying, “That was given me by the 
best friend I ever had in tho world.” Hie 
two chief characteristics in after lifo, the two 
ings of ae work he or were hit scala, 
juman sympathy, and his 
found religious principle; and though there 
a that, te) growth of character which will 
ways elude our and_ pera; 
sumptuous analyeis, it is surely permis! inte 
to believe that for the development of these 
two get gta of heart and consciences 
Lord owed much to this kindly 
of the poor, Whorever all over the 
Id his beneficent work has scattered bleas- 
ings in the homes of labour the name of Maria 
illis deserves to be held in remembrance, 
religious side of the man I shall not 
than to poitlt out that to 
is social work was always 
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seen, he had resolved at s very early period 
~—as indeed many other young men have 
rosolved before and aince—thst he would 
live to brighten the lot of the poor, it was 
aome time before it a] that this was to 
‘be the main vocation of his life. His Oxford 
carcor, which ended in the distinction of a 
first clas in ics, had given him the 
thought of devoting ‘himself to science or 
Nterature, and the thought continued to 
haunt him for a few years even after his 
entranes on parliamentary work. Even- 
tually, however, he perceived that what 
over his tastes, his circumstances marked him 
for a political carecr, becauso with his advan- 
tagos of station and connection, it was in 
such a caroer he would be able to bo moat 
usofal to his generation. But when launched 
in politics, he hed then to chooso betweon 
the career of the ordinary placeman and tho 
carcer of the philanthropic reformer. No 
doubt his natural bent soon discovered itself ; 
his vory first pooch ‘was in demand of lunacy 
legislation to humanie tho troatmont of the 
insane; in his first offico, as Indian i 
sioner, to which he was soon appointed by 
tho Duke of Wellington, he made some on- 
doavours to suppress suttos; aud bofore ho 
was half-a-dozen years in Parliament he had 
acquired such a as a gonoral friend 
of the miserable that tho Short Time Com- 
mitteo asked him, in 1833, to take charge in 
tho House of Commons of the “Ton Hours 
Bill,” in place of Mr. M. T. Sadler, who had 
failed to secure a seat in tho Reformed Par- 
lament, Curiously enough, ho had known 
nothing of the subject till Mr. Sadlor's com- 
mitteo had published thair evidence a year 
before; but that evidence had made a pro- 
found improssion on his mind, and he be- 
Hiovod that tho factory children were suffering 
inhuman and disastrous wrongs which no 
Christian nation ought to slow. Ho therefore 
sccopted the invitation and fairly embarked 
on what turned out s most remarkable and 


protracted struggle, He probably could not 
then have foreseen that this # dele was to 
ocoupy him for the rest of his life, but he 


certainly know the responsibility he under- 
took; he knew he had to face much obloquy 
from all sides and to risk alienation from 
his political patrons and forfeiture of the ex- 
eigen egee But Be mails ice 
en without s back-thought, again and 
i in ‘his life ho dif the came Peel 
of ‘him a place in the Houschold in 1841 
and & seat in the Cabinet in 1845; but each 
time Shaftesbury declined the office on the 
ground that party obligations might cripple 
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his factory agitation. Palmerston urged him 
to join ‘he Cabinet in 1855, and Tein 
1866 ; but his answer was that thoro were still 
1,600,000 factory childran to provide protec- 
tion for, and he could not give up the freedom 
necessary to pload their cause for the sake of 
place, emolument, or power, To enter into 
the full significance of this ever-renowed 
choice of 8, we must bear in mind 
that Lord Shaftesbury was, for a peer, ave 
per, gnats and that down to the vory 

is life was ono long straggte with pecunis 
straite, Lie income was elwoya narrow, an 
before his accession to the title half of it was 
borrowoil monay, which accumulated at high 
intorest aud loft’ him s crippled and ombar- 
rassod man for years after his accession, 
Hlis fathor had made him « vory inadequate 
allowance—only £100 a ycar more, when he 
was & public man and hed « numerous 
family, ‘than he had recoived as w young 
Yachelor at Oxford; and when he took up 
tho factory quostion, the father so strongly 

i od of his conduct that they became 


Commis- absolutely estranged for ten years, and there 


soomed no alternative but to go into debt. 
The  pooumlary malty of this alicnation was 
not tho worst of the trial ; but to Shaftesbury 
the voices of the children rang in his eor 
like the voico of God, and to profor father 
or mothor was to mako the groat reoun- 
beet Ths straitoned Gtnpes were 
peculiarly distrossing to him as a philan- 
Hiropinty beste his faboure in that capacity 
br + in upon him, from Beople who 
imagined ho must be rich as woll as chari- 
table, 8 continual crowd of claims which he 
was unable to support as he desired. And 
aitor be entered on his estates, it is touching 
to read of his gratitude to his sister for 
offering to some docent cottages on 
the property for him in room af the filthy 
and abominable huta which he found thers, 
but lacked the means of replacing with 
better. It enabled him to take tho beam 
out of his own eye, for ho was distressed to 
find that, after rating others for the wretched 
dwellings they let their poor labourers live 
in, he hed himself come into an estate 
which, as he himeclf says, was “rife with 
abominations to make one’s flesh creep, and 
T have not a farthing to set them right. 


when some grave moral quos- 
Ecroleed,, bot: the copeests: of 
the found him always s ready pleader, 
nd the interesta of the poor age tary. He 


was not nly  zexlous but an effective 
pleader, because he was always a convinced 
one, In fact fw said himself ho could not 
apeak at all rxeept. from conviction, that he 
but littte of the ordinary politician's aptitnds 
to make a pool appearance for his side whe- 
ther he agreed with i completely or not. 
‘Thon be had always proviously mastered the 
details, und generally, by personal inepeetion 
of the circumetances. Ho had taken toa 
hunyeds of times in workmon’s houses ; ho 
had Schummed” #0 far back as 1446, and tho 
result. wus the Model Lodging Honse Act ; 
ho visited ayyluma and milla, and saw every- 
i, With his own oyes before he exposed it 
in the fierco light of Parliamont. No account 
can be given in the prosont limited space of 
his meceasive and continuoas labours for the 
insane, for the blind, for the homeloss hoya 
of the ptreeta, for sanitary legislation of all 
aurts, for ragged schools and training ahi 
for chiklren in mines and brickficlds and mills, 
for needlewomen and flower girls, for poor 
Jack at vea, or for his humble int. partienlar 
cronies the costermongens, to whose brother- 
hood he belonged, owning a barrow, and hiring 
it like one of themselver, andl once suggesting 
in joke that tee might he addressed “ K.G. 
and Coster,” The combination is character 
istic; ho was probably ax trnly touched hy 
the honor that sprang from the gratitnde of 
those simple fotk ax by the decoration from 
the Crown, And speaking of honvurs, it is 
singulir how fow of them xvem to havo come 
hia way. Tho Garter ho had indeed twice 
refnned before he finally avceptod it, partl 
Tocnune ho foared it might entail party obli 
pm that wonld hempor his social work, 
it ahfefly, we fear, bocanro he could not 
afford ihe £1,000 of initiation foes. Up, how- 
over, till lis decoration with the Garter, he had 
nover received any public recognition what- 
evor, except the freedom of the burgh of Tain. 
Awa reformer, Shaftesbury was no fanatic 
and no sentimentaliat. He was often blamed 
for interfering with things bo could know 
nothing ubout by men who claimed to be 
“ practical” mon because thoy were merchants 
or millionaires, but the event has now proved 
on which side the true practicality lay, and 
thongh Ns language was ionally viclent, 
his advocacy was always really di 
by s cle adhorencs to facta by a 
moderation in policy, Did he not, for ao 
septing the practicable com of ten 








ul 












and athalf hours instesd of ten in 1847, 
incur fierce and ungrateful denuncia- 

, the Ficldens, and other 
more friends of the measure, e0 if 
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the had been a traitor—he who might be 
to have already ufcen aa entab- 
is ia sincority by hi sacri 
fives for the cause ? or to a example 
ld hcp set, “wie 
losing no opportunity of exposing tho eal 
evils of drankenuess, he never eaw his way 
to ho a total abstainer, still less a pro- 
hibitionist. Temy was the virtue, 
not abstinence ; and in 1868 he made at 2 
public banqnet what will seem to many 2 
enrions speoch in dofence of “a very old 
custom which seems to have been going out 
of Inte, but which,” he saya, “I am glat to 
nee is being rovivod -tho custom of drinking 
a glass of wino with your fellow-man,” He 
peaks of it as “one of the wisest institutions” 
becanse he had often known it to bo the 
moana of eompuring quarrols and cementing 
friendship, and coneluded, “Therofore, I say, 
never give up thie convivial system, only 
tako it, like you should cyery other moans 
of enjoyment, in moderation.” Tlo was a 
simple, nanly nature who liked tho touch of 
honest friondship ; his attachment to Pal- 
morston, for exuinple, is very beantiful ; and 
while respecting abstainerw ho wonkl. not 
follow thein heewuse he would not have men 
ascetic, though he would have them aobor. 
Tho violent language I have spoken of 
was no eaclusive characteristic of Shaftes- 
Yaryis peechca, but was indeod an nnkappy 
quality of the whole factory agitation and 
all who took part in it on whatever side. 
Charles Cireville says it was the bitterest 
agitation he remembera in hia day, though 
it was ontsido ordinary party lines, and 
arrayed Tory against Tory and Whig against 
‘Whig. Shaftesbury himself often complained 
of tho stranyoly assorted host that was en- 
camped against him, and of tho asperity he 
endured in quarters where he belioved he 
had a right to expect support. He was, he 
thought, the best-hated man of his time. 
Wilberforce had begun hie work with a 
ful committes and 2 prime minister at 
is hack, and attacking as he did s system ex- 
ternal to the country, excited few animosi- 
ties at home, But with the Factory Acts 
the case stood otherwise. The manufactur- 





ing interest was natural], opposed to him og 
a bod 7, the individual mull-owners sided. 


with him, and factory legislation tras started 
by a wili-owner, the first Sir Robert Peel; 
Janded interest, which sometimes claims 
now to have stood his friend, really held aloof, 
80 that he found it difftoul ge: eee 
‘bpar 3 


take of his Bill in the 
SENT oie ni aap oir tees 
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Graham calling his proposals “Jack Cade 
legislation,” and Lord Melbourne presenting 
him to tho Quecn ax “the greatest Jacohin 
in your Majesty's dominions ;” and what 
Shaftesbury himself seems to the Inst un- 
ablo to nilerstand or forgive, oven the 
clergy and tho socalled “religious world ” 
maintained a complacent and timid indiffer- 
ence, “Tho factory question, and every 
question for what is callad humanity, recoive 
as much support from ‘men of the workl ’ 
aa from tho mon who say they will havo 
nothing to Wo with it.” id again in later 
lifo he sys, “I had more aid from the 
medical than the divine profession.” But if 
tho clorgy bore none of the burden and hoat 
of the day, he ought to have owned that 
they came heartily, whon they at longth 
did como, at tho cleventh hour, and that the 
strong muster uf bishops helped powerfully 
to carry tho factory legislation through the 
atherwiso lukewarm atmosphere of the Lords. 
What ombittered this agitation more than 
usnal was thit it neemod to cross swords 
with the contemporaioons agitation of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Jt was taken to be 
tho landlords’ retaliution for the mannfac- 
tnrors'war against protection. Class prejudice 
clashed against class prejudice, and men 
like Cobden anil Shattebury, the two purest 
‘and most noble of our pmblic mon, doubted 
one nnother’s sincerity. To Cobden it 
seemed hard to believe that a man like 
Shaftosbury could bo animated hy an honest 
zenl for the welfare of the poor, when ho 
pled their canwo against the man 

but remained content to allow his own class 
to tax their vory daily bread. Shaftesbury 
rotuenod the compliment by thinking Cob- 


den’s object in secking to cheapon bread aime 
merely to bo able to lower wages ; " 
as me kaciwe whatever come other free-trade 
agitators may have believod, Cobdon alway 
repudiated tho error which was unfortunately 
encouraged by Ricardo, and bas boon the 
source of much iy pase setae ore 
sine, that wages depont on nothing but 
the cost of living ar were bound to fall 
when that fell There was certainly in either 
ease mote than pretones for the mistrust, 
‘but both men camo evontually to seo they 
wero mistakon aud to own completely one 
anothor's public honesty, Tho world hav 
ratifiod that judgment, but with I think this 
roservatiun—which it is not without use to 
note—that while in own positive apos- 
tleship animated by public real, 
without taint of clase advantage, thoy wore 
each lod to oppose the work of the other 
through what, if we ponetrated boueath all 
the refiueniouts that masked the origin of 
their opinions even from their own minds, 
would bo found to bo at bottom nothing 
olse than class fears, Ono other thing is 
worth remembering. In both casos alike the 
class fears have turned ont fallacious, Tho 
landed interest was never bettor off than for 
tho qnurter of a century after free trado, 
and the manufacturers’ talk about the last 
half-homr being tho only soureo of their 
proht is now uughod at a5 moro old wives’ 
babble. Difficulties brought out, ns thoy 
seom always to bring out, tho mettle of 
English enterprise, and wo may bo eure that 
there cannot be the least danger to the 
country in an eet pare noe at least a 
are successively dictat yy the progress 
humanitarian reforms. 
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ROM Jamaica* to Vera Cras the soa 


tines of silver, and copper, and foreats 
of valuable timber. 


taproea, and tortoiseshel), and is governed 
& Promdont and National Assembly m4 
two Chambers 

Tn tho opinion of Sir Spencer St_ John, now 
British Minister at Moxico, and for fourteen 
years conanl hero (no man can bo mote com- 
Potent to give one), Halts 13 fast roceding in a 
atoudy and hopeless decadence into the con 
dition of a primitive African tube Tho 
natives have discourngod the residence of 





agricultural products of the island are sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco. Tho latter article is 
saul to be groatly adulterated, and the 
interest is as much dopressed hero as 
where, At Bellomer, noar Matanzas, to which 
a rulwey rune from Havaiia, there ate some 
romarkable caves three miles long and par 
tually lighted with The innot chamber 
is said to surpass the Kentucky cavo in nich 
ness and sparkle, but not to i 
grandeur or size. 

Havafia was discovered by Columbus in 
1492, and save for the spaco of a fow months 
in 17623, when it fell into the hands of 
the English, it has always boon Spanish soil, 
In the cathedral the grout navigator is ead 
to be buried, and an intoresti 
attests the inet. The pooplo of St Vominj 
however, insist that it was the body of hi 
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and New York. There are some fine build- seeognise years ago, would now hardly 
iy Jn the city, an opere house, & Plaz “he lnngald’ and decaying town, 

which is especially bi Shant ia the evening, whi to borrow the yomewhat unpleasant 
aa intereating .: where the Captain expression of an American I came across at 
General is lod fas. very great person the Puebla Junction, seems to be “infected 

indeed, both on suthority and emolument), with the §| 

Erp ‘which if not so brilhant as those Tho public markele are interesting for 
of Bio, nor to pictureagne as thane of ¥elee- the great variety of fruits and vegetables, 
Hs, occasionally Femi lod me of both. Tho Theo streeta ri Shoes, of Micseow or. bed 


pe seemed to me to be under a cloud. paving, which is sa; rng s good desl. | In 
ainly ite once brilliant has in gone, environs we visited the country house of bn 
visited 1t more Captain General, The rooms were cloaod, but 


and Anthony Trollope, wi 








wo walked in tho gardons, which were 
singulatly untidy, ‘The chief featare in 
therm was a fine group of cocom palma. 
Of hotels, among the best are the 
ilterra and the Telegrafo. ‘Tho lattes, and pa 
which has a prett; begets sn inclined, after bat, the Tot ppc ob Soa ly 


visiting them for. presching and cal 

Thoy ro both deat, a2 ocd instruction, made me ask myself why in our 

Wits cpr tpg We keira larger churches at home we are tied and 

over, makes dearer bound to one pulpit, The ts 

is the difreace wevor im rue paper here te ly Z gion 
and, silver money, yyments made in a. i of 

se lage pong ame tn ibe, end weather, wach 00 sacl cocurs on Corpue 

16 C888 convt one other @hristi must 
always Teralta i the Suoomiltare ef the. Brom Hi : 


LT picked some up vary cheap 
ha About 


Tuins in existouce are to bo found. The 
climate is salubrious, and there is no risk to 
hoalth, Stephens ( by Mr. Boocher in 
his very reulablo Sip to Mexico”) 
of Laving discovered the remains uf forty- 
four ancient cities thera, most of thom but 0 
short distanco apart, with hut fow oxcop- 
tions all loat, and unknown, some of 
them perhaps never looked upon by the eyes 
of awhite man. Their origin is buried in 
piofonnd myatery, but one curious fact camo 
under my notico which may throw a ray of 
Tight on ‘an interosting question. A. boetle 
is found at Merida, & specimon of which 
Uaptain Buckley showod us, usod by ladies 
in Yucatan as on ornament on their dress, 
whore it walks about, adorned with « gold 
ir of stays, and literally living on air. 
ingularly enough, the only ot! 
where tho beotle is found is Fgyps Did the 
Aztocn come originally from the land of 
Phoraoha? 2 confesn that when I raw 
Mexican jwarant womon walking in tho 
protty garden in front of tho cathodral, and 
observed the way in which they concorled 
thoir facos, carried thoir louse biae robes, 
and daintily moved themselves over the 
ground, I wos instantly reminded of the Arub 
women I we to = on the Nile nearly forty 
years ago, A vase of native pottery, purchase 
‘at Otnmbu, and given to me bya ind fellow- 
travollor, haa » face on it of a distinctly 
tian type. Just south of Yucatan thero 
is the ecttlement of Britiah Hondaras, which, | 
ocenpied by us long before the Monroe doc- 
{rine wae heard af, and too long immured in 
obscurity, is now claiming mition as a 
promiing locality for the British colonist, 
‘has much to say for ilself, This Crown 


colony is twice tho 





report (from 
‘qRotieg) bas been written on the colony by 


tho 7 
the 
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Mr. D. Morria, director of the public gardens 
in dumaica, and just appointed second in 
at the Kew Ganlena, He con- 

sidersit, from its vicinity both to New Orleans 
and New York, as heing more favourably 
placed than any of the West India islands 
for the development of the fruit trade. It ia 
his opiniou that in thiy way 2 more a- 
nent prosperity might eventually be built 
up than ever existed in the palmy days of 
slavery. Minerals are not yet found. The 
wild ‘turkey, touean, partridge, whistling 
duck, pigeon, parrot, eagle, vulture, osprey, 
and hawk aro found there. ‘Thero ia oxecd 
lent fish ond turtle. The greatest nuisance 
in the leafcutting ant, which can easily be 
destroyed with boiling water and carbolic 
acid. The vogetation on the lanks of the 
old river ia describul us boing wonderfully 
beautiful, Silk, cotton, and vther trecs 
abound, covered with orchids, ‘There is n 
om of alms, forns, and pinc-apple- 
indiaralher tree is also found, called 
toones, Tho ten i 
the atmoaphoro <r 
cald northerly winds, ‘The rainfall is fron: 
At present 


New 





OQ to 80 inches annually. 
Belizo can de reached ouly from 
Orleans. This makes it inuecunible. 
‘The Bauk of Campouchy passed, we enter 
tho Gulf of Mexico, to which Great Britain 
aud tho entire north of Europe owo such an 
unspeakable debt, for here it is that the Gulf 
Stream is formed, presently to emerge into 
the North Atlantic, and with ita beneficent 
heat to warm our shores, which otherwise 
would have tho climate of Labrador. Its 
waters aro strowod with the beautiful rar- 
Tint now we hud to face the possi- 
lity of not being able to land at Vora Cruz 
in time to seo the city of Moxico, notwith- 
standing our more then six thousand miles 
of salt water travorsed for this very thing. 
At this season of the yoar what is called 1. 
“norther” is apt to blow on the const, and 
with such violence snd stenliness that for 
five dayx together communication my be 
impracticable between shipping and the shore, 
For us, however, things turned out singularly 
fortunate. A strong norther had boon blow. 
ing up to the night previous to our arrival 
—vwo had s taste of it on entering the gulf— 
days after we left, 
until the evening 


six clear for the land, Quite easily, 

it might have happened otharwise, 
and it & & contingency to be taken into 
account by all who choose this route" for 
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Moxico with little time to spare. When the mernble orchids, which, eles !—-for it is mid- 
northers ceaso to blow, hess ersigen rains ane ssinok no in bloom. All about 
stir np the fevor, 8 place & there 8 deadly minema, breeding 
liar of dont pe 1 Sever gren snore deadly than that ‘of, Pam 
t six on the Friday morni ama, anc “vomito” asserts its sway to 
tain’s cheery voice was heard,“ Drizabe te within a very few miles of Orisabe. Oonlovs 
in sight.” “There it was, on tho starboard is lovely apot, also very unhealthy, famous 
‘sido of tho ship, rising like a Httle whito for frait and vegetables, and all tropical pro- 
cloud out of therim of the yellowing horizon,  ducts—a eort of garden of the Lord: At the 
ninety miles sora. Ih cat hours ‘more we ' railway seen @ native ae were eell- 
wore off Vera Cruz,® » singularly picturesque , ing beautiful pineapples at apices, lange 
city, with its long, glittering lime of ware | baskets of oranges, wonderful Te colour, 
houses, churches, and public buildings, Ori- size, and flavour, for shilling, besides many 
zaba, now in full majesty, lifting up itsdome other fruits. As we drove along wo saw the 
of snow ubove a distant chain of inferior coffes-tree, with its pretty red ‘ios care: 
mountaina, We had heard that tho railway fully shaded by other troes, acting as um- 
folk sometimes sttach a pasrenger carriago to This ‘coffee, which is among the 
a goods train, loaving at 10.30, and mmning finest in the world, never comce into the 
as far as Orizaha, Was not it delightful market, being kept for privato consmption. 
moment (which only old travellers can quite Hero wo are between 3,000 and 4,000 feat 
appreciate) when the tardy health boat came high, the mountains are oxquisitely soft in 
ngaide, and Captain Powell, the courteons hue, with a fine, Jngged out and clothed 
managor of the lino at Vora Crus, cameup to with timber. oaides coffoo, india-rubbor, 
us, aud explained that he had made arrange- tobscoo, oranges (two crops in the year), 
ments for our going up to Orizaba at once, eo and bananas are freely oultival 
ond that the train was waiting our arrival? 
Our luggage was ready ; wo went straight to of the great barranca or ravine of Metlac, 
tho railway picr without ontering tho town quite the finest thing on this sido of Orizaba, 
‘at all, and in less than half au hour we wero with tho river in a deep porge hondrods of 
travelling through tho Jerra caliente, which feet below, in front a spidorlike viaduct 
extends for some miles from the sea to the spanning tho chasm, apparently at right 
foot of the mountains, once mmo on the angles to the tick over which we aro run- 
North American continent, and on the vory ning, but which wo have to cross, and pre- 
track of Cortes. ‘The line at first passos sently do cross, with, I smppose, the rharpost 
through somewhat close thickets, worthless and awkwandest twist enginecrs have evor 
for cultivation, und usod a anrbush ground, planned. Up above us, on tho opposite 
to the cust of the railway traffic, during tho mountain, we soo the road we havo to climb, 
late ievolution. Prosontly it ina to now ctorsing s bridge, now losing iteelf in a 
auwend, and there is a station at Solodad, cutting, now absorbed in a tunnel, but pre- 
whero the English, Spanish, and Fronch sontly smerging on the lofty elbow of the 
troops in 1862 held a conference with the mountain, w! it turns quite awey and 
Mexicans, in the end the English and Spanish disappoars, It was vory fine. At the samo 
withdrawing, aud the under Bazaine, time 1 think it has been just a little ovor- 
their cloverest general, remaining, withwhat rated ; and travellers who have crossod by 
final results my readers do not need to be the St. Gothard from Lucerne to Milsn, 
told. At Paso del Macho the fina scenery though they havo not roshed through the 
Degins. On ono side is a lofty wall of slop. tropical vegetation of the Mexican railway, 
ing mountain, richly woodod at the foot,and may console themselves with the conviction 
an immonse plain, stretching sway as far as that nothing in all the world beats the Swiss 
the oye can reach, verdant and glittering in and Ttalian Alps, and nothing compensates 
the sun, A Fairlio engine is now drawing for the want of mow. It was datkening aa 
tho train, and it is a steady climb At ee arerad Oreabe, Dew bee tars ct oe 
Atoyno therd is a chasm in the mouf- colour lit had 
tains, with a lovely waterfall; a rich para- effect of en Aurora Boreslia, Orisaba we 
sitical vegetation covers —I might say bond ee place for a * 
mtrangles—the tress, and there are innu- The little town bas a 
Took aboat it; the i 


* The sketch of Vers oa > 
epee iy Sep Sula, We Bc, snowy peak of Orissba, us clear as possible 


‘we remumed onr journey to Mexico. if I 
relate our travel somewhat minutely it is 
because this railway has a great reputation 
for elmoat unsurpmed beauty; and as it 
enticed me to Mexico it may entice others. 
From Orisaba the ascent to Boca del Monte 
is very fine, though I think Iadmired iteven 
more as I «lescended. Soon we entered a 
deop valley cntitoly shut in by mountains, 
whoxe crodel sides gave indication of glacial 
action. ‘Tho tropical yogetation coasea hero. 
Woe are mounting, always mounting. Barley 
isin ear, tho peach-trees are in blossom, and 
‘on tho deciduous trees there are signa of 
spring. But the prevailing tree is pine ; there 
is much to romind ts of Sootland. As 
went higher a friend, who has travelled over 
it, concurred with mo in instantly comparing 
it with whet is usually thought to bo the 
finest picvo of railway engineoring in tho 
world, the Kio Grands Kailway, botweon 
Denver and Salt Lake City, But tho Mexi- 
¢an lino at Faperanzs, ite highost point, is 
3,700 foot below Marehall's Pas, on the 
Rocky Mountains line; and I do not think, 
groatly as I admired this part of the railway, 
that it los anything quite to compete with 
vithor tho Black, or the Castlo, or the Grand 
Caions on the North American Railway. 
‘This, in juatico, I should add, that the 
iravelling on tho Mexican Railway soomed 
tu me a vast deal safer, At Kaporanza, where 
an excellent weal is provided, a dust storm 
usually begins, and lasts for some hours. 
Except that it obscured Oriraba and Ma- 
ad ag es 7 two rer which 
watch and gust lexico, it did not 
ticularly matter, Tho train for overal 
hours now travels ovor an arid, sandy 
waste, almost exclusively planted with a 
kind ‘of aloe, callod maguoy, from which 
[rlane, the national drink, is formed. The 
varago has slightly acid taste, a little like 
whey, though thicker and more glutinons, 
and it is eaid to have intoxicating qualitios if 


iid Senna 
hat whore in 
inngnificont despair, resisted 000 
Moxicans, and secured his 
present! 

Poramida, the history and 
like two huge mounds. Aa 

on your way to Vera Cruz, 
prow & pyramidal side. 
village of St. Juan Teotihuacan, and 
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Indians present for sale at the railway station 
rough images and arrow-heads alleged to be 
dug up in the neighbourhood, No one, how- 
ever, would dispute that these mide, with 
the genuine and countloss antiquities which 
must lie buried near them, are, as Prescott 
calls them, the most ancient remaina probably 
on the Moxican soil. They were found by* 
the Aztocs, according to Aztec tradition, on 
their entrance ant, the country, when the 
present paltry village waa a flourishing city ; 
ed ied bejoud cube tat tia vant pla 
now so silent and deserted, was many years 
ago tho busy centre of a countless and busy 
population, now | utterly passed away and 


wo “without a sign. 


In another hour the train is at the capital. 
‘My two days in this city scm like the flash 
of a humming-bird in the sun. Only two 
daye, but then such days! and worth a 
deal of fatigue, My own eg lexity was how 
to spend the hours to the best advantage. 
‘My reader's perplexity may be to understand 
Trading. "Fin, however, let me iv oil 

q wover, let me give a 
promic but ips convenient information 
those who think of coming to Mexico, 
and vo wish to have particulars about it. A 
network of railways unites the city with Vora 
Now Orleans, St, Louis, New York, 
Denver, and San Large hers ususily 
one passcn; in a day ; the quantit; 

of Yogend {roe is yory small, North ot 
Moxico, thoro are Pullman cara. Tho bost 
hotels aro the Iturbide and tho Humboldt. 
‘The rooms are hired at so much per day or 
wook, and tho moals must be taken at » 
restaurant. Accommodation is fairly good, 
but you have to pay for it. Cabs are mode- 
rato, and tramears go everywhere, In somo 
of the streots there is a good deal of bustle ; 
and the street of Sen Francisco, leading from 
the Hotel Iturbide to the Plaza in which tho 
cathedral stands, it i 


ery, The oostume ofthe people ia by no means 20 


tiquities ” are of doubtful origin. In winter, 
imate is delightful but ver'y treacherous, 
the fluctuations of temperatare, and the 
‘intions of it on the sunny or shaded side 
the street, Indeed, it is possible to catch 
chill from staying in s shop on the north 
i ‘of the street for any length of time 
without an overcoat. Practically, Mexico ia 


HI 
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WINTER IN THE SLANT OF THE SUN. 


& well in the tropics, inside a barrier of moun- 
tains 7,600 foot above the sea, At first the 
breathing i affected, eapecially on going up- 
stairs, have yet to ascertain if it is good 
for asthmatic complaints, There are abun- 
dant excursiona to be made in the Pe ipeten 
~ hood, and a fortnight can pleasantly be spent 
thers, But a fortnight for the city alone is 
enough, In summer when the rain comes, 
the ite is said to be most delicious ; 
then the plains, brown and burnt up whon 
‘we saw them, emile with verduro. Thon, 
00, Mexico amply vindicates its old claim to 
he the City of Flowers. First we wont to 
Gray a fopodng ead wanay Pulling 
Cortes, an imposi it 
though almost by ‘that at Pueble 
flanked with two lofty towers, and connected 
with an older building of very florid Gothic 
much reminding me of Burgos, The interior 
is lofty and capacious, though I think not 10 
capacious as the cathedral at Montreal, with 
what I have nover soen elsewhere, a narrow 
passage of nave railed off from the rest of 
the building, in communication with the 
choir which you soc aa you cnter, and the 
altar at the cast end of the church. It may 
‘be intended for the protection of the priesta 
wher in eaion, from tho vast pressure of 
the sor This en me ones 
oO treasure, of which it was despoiled 
during the Beroloian. Tt has beset? lass 
nor any pictures of conspicnous it, and it 
cannot be named in the same day with Toledo 
and Seville. What I most enjoyed was tho 
view from the summit, of the snowy voleanocs 
Popocatepetiand Intaechihuatl, rankingamong 


the highest and 
world, and tho lakes (miserable remnants of 
what once were, before Cortes landed), 
and the chimneyloss town all sound, and the 
girdle of the everlasting hills, inferior 

as is said it is thought to be, the Anes 
round Santiago, rivalled, as I myself con- 
fossed it to be, by the mountains round Salt 
Lake City, Then there is Chapultepec with 
its melancholy histories, and byieg where 
the rich city folk reside, and the Paseo, the 
Rotten Row of Mexico, brilliant in the even- 
ing; and behind, huddled under the moun- 
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vasion, As 


‘stood there that sprin; i 
alee Ae Se teh ng uering 
for grand surroundings, Sree Iustory, 
i jt almost 
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canght the, eye of the miserable victimi 
ted in awful procession round the 
of the great toocali, which used 
the very site of the cathedral, 
resehed the summit, w! in 
ing thousands below, they 
ly murdered, and thoir 
to the crowd. Many 
Spaniards taken prisoners of 
up there to dio, almost in the 
horror-struck 


salad that sty thow 
exaggerat sixty thou- 
iotima by offered here annu- 

question coming out 
explain the indisputable 


how 
of the Divine int ition on the side of 
rapacious Spanii in their expedition 
uman daring, unprovoked invasion, 

paralleled success ; how to find a justi- 
ion of the Divine righteoumess in the 
utter destruction of that blooming civilisa- 
tion, the miserable wasting of those myriad 
lives, the unjust invasion of a prog] 

ple by cruel strangers, to whom thoy, at 
Reach, oowld have done, or intended to do, no 
manner of harm. The reason, I suppose, was 
as with the Canaanites of old, that the time 
had come for the weeping away a bloody 
and superstitious religion, which outraged the 
instincta of humanity by the shodding of in- 
nocent blood. Cortos, with all his faulta, was 
a sincere Christian, who devoutly bolioved in 
his religion, who pat it bofore everythi 
olsoin 
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world, nay, whogo evidently sincere 
horror at the crueltiea of the Moxican religion 
often tempted him to acts which involved 
him in tremendous joopardy. The heathen 
opie were ruthlessly to be abolished with 
the horrid rites publicly practised there; the 
faith and worship of Christ wero permanently 
to take ite place, and Cortes was to be the 
Joshua of another Holy War, which should 
justify iteelt to postority. 


Besides the cat and the palace, Mex- 
ico, though with s population of 325,000, can 
boast of no public buildings of importance ; 
indeed, froma an archi point of view, it 
is neither old nor new sh to be 
worth visiting. t I myself chiefly cared 


for was the scenery, the antiquities, and the 
pele Of the sconery, the mountains, tho 
and the vencrable cedar-trees were the 
constituent features, Half an hour's drive 
30d othe vd cf Oalege, here 
to i wi 
wren io home of Montes and mcm 
built on the very site of the Aztec palace by 


' @ former viceroy, constantly occupied by tha 
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Emperor Maximilian as his favourite resi- tion that he was in the habit of sitting under 
denco, and now heing fitted up for the Presi- it, This tres is fifty feet in ci ference, 
dent’s we. It is magnificently situated onan It made me think of the cedars of Lebanon 
eminones which commands the city and its far away. Another tree we visited, also s 
environs, and tho most interesting feature cvdar, and of apparently equal antiquity, 

which is connected 


with Montezuma’s 


the city, and with 
such infinite difi- 


Hal the enomy 
only persevered in 
the pursuit not a 
single Spaniard. 
would have lived 
to tell tho tale, and 
the future of the 
world would have 





about it is Montezuma’s tree. At the back ; interesting antiquities in the City, curionsly 
the civilisation and the 





mo cama wanes aya ne 


stone, where the victim’s was 
placed, to throw out tho ribe more 


reat ear 


very 
en the Pamrol ont trough 
ie wg forthe blood orn ay 
Here too were any number of hi 
ous idols, Upstairs are numerous 
antiquities of « lees savage kind, 
such as the banner of Cortes, the 
feather shield of Montezuma, jars 
and vasos of ancient pottery, and a 
long line of inferior portraits of 
set Viceroye. In the room 


for the Imperial use, and of which, 
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ascertained to be silver. A rongh-tongned Re- 
publican might desctibe it as a va ntung illustra. 
® Brommagem empire. A picturo of Maza. 

ailian looks down upon it. The fnce is full of 
lofty character and gentle benevolence, but wo all 
it sin power. That is just the 

feist shee be fulod. In the same room with 
’s portrait is a cast of tho hoad of hrs foo 

Susres, who afterwards drank himsclf to doath. 
iiss square, massive Indian hoad, with much 
resolution, lincas, and a cruel mouth. 
Hay have met aly the presenee of the 
Eternal Mauch 2s ope mourns for 


of their own, We res Maximilian; 
wish he had sta; atm. 

wilding T saw i 
churgh which o young Bogs 
come out from 
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but gentle, kindly, and just. Asking him, 
ach the Britath Mindter, who was 
enough to present me, some questions al 
elementary education in Moaico, he volun- 
tesred some interesting information, which 
showod his poraonal interest in the eubject. 
‘There are two things he ia said to with to 
accomplish before ‘ing power, viz, the 
extension of conscription for the army to all 
«lasses of the community, and the msking 
pular education com . With Madame 
Das hom he has lately married, I had a 
conversation in is 
poled pergola 
‘was careful to 








put in a 
groatly to draw Montoruma’s cedar, 
Teully promis to mot tho peghtouting 
voadil ined to seo if the neji i 
liatruetions sould be removed. we 

Unless one bas private introductions to 
roaidents in the neighbourhood, or great 
abundance of time, a fortnight, as I have 
already obsorved, is sufficicnt for the city. 
Tho Groat elevation does not mit every 
ono, the qnality of tho wator ia open to 
criticiam, and thero is no sort of doubt 
about the hadness of tho drainage ‘The so- 
cullod floating gatdens are a fraud, and tho 
enna] loading to the luke Tezcuco obnoxious 
with vile odours, The real place to stay 
and which to an artist is far richor in 
tunities for hiv pencit than Meaieo, is Pt 
reached by rail m a few hours from the cit 
eee bot in beanty Glare 2 

air surpassing the motropolis 

There in a clean and moderate hotel The 

ity i the two great volcances; a 
tramway connecte it with ('holula, where tho 
wquare in which Cortes ordered that terrible 
massacre is still visible, and the pyramid, 
tip which the victims were conducted for the 
sacrifice, still remaining. with a church built 
on the summit. Horo Mesamilian retreated, 
and was takem prisoner, 

This fal country, so opulent in all 
tho resources of nature, washed by the Pacific 
and Gulf of Moxico, with a market for all 
ite prodace close at hand, with ita inexhaust- 
ible precious ite ondloss variety of 
fruita and flowors, ita torrid and tem 
xones, ite network of milway, its i 
of thirteen milli 
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of which eleven millions should 
lightfal 


aro of native race, its healthy and del 


word for tho artists, who it 
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they do not look to be @ merry folk; at 
least, moat of those whom I saw in town or 
country had asad countenance, nordothey look 
intelligent. In their home life thoy have no 
great appreciation of the importance of tho 

riage vow, though in their relations to cach 
other ‘hey are usually faithful, and public 
i condemns the man who doses not 
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CHAPTER Y. 
HADRACH,” said Hepzibsh, “thero’s 
ons thing as I ‘wonder thoo’st niver 


done.” 

Tt was June weather. The sky was 
streaked with faint lines of and rose 
near the horizon, but the thomable soft begun 
haze of the zonith still held the warmth and 

brightness of the fallen sun and delayed tho 
goming of the dusk. The evening was won- 
ly still and tranquil, and sounds which 
would have been inaudible in the common 
turmoil of the day came clearly from the 
distance. Children shouted at their play, 
sheep bleated from the meadows; very far 
away, With s soft and regular pulsation, the 
blows of a steamhammeor sounded. Noise os 
aoemed removed. 
it te ge had brought kitchen chair 
No garden, and ea under an 8p 
th blossom, from which a sail- 
ing ig tal pny roa 
iimaly ar srt devel rh 
cay ly a8 its curvos directed it 
tho warm, still sir. was busily hem- 
sing a cone coarse tort of towelling, and the sip 
needle and swish of the thread wont 


“Tyo wrote down what Tve done,” 
answerod. “ But it ain't finished yit.” a 
* Not finished |” said Hopzibab aortas 
a8 a goneral run 0’ things, Shadrach, 
‘been your use to hit th’ iron hot. re 
here’s three month gane by !” 
“Well,” the Bard explained, “when 
it, I settled up to have it dono| 
in wees tno or theresa and f wont 9 
far as walk into Armstrong's the printerg,| 
and price the printin’ of a handful.” 
“Shadrach |” Hepzibah exclaimed with a| 
voice and manner which proclaimed that the! 
ides half delighted and half appalled her. 


“You never did 
wT dd though? Shadrach responded, “y| 
it to pat ’om on sale at a ponn 
tee a 

lepxil PI er Rowing: 

surveyed the! proportions of this enterprise 
wih we, “But fit whon I como to look at it,” 
Shadrach continued, “I worn’t more thea 
half contont, It seemod to mo ns if it was 


dit too rough dog st ie and I abode 
awhile to tek th’ od; os it, Woll, 
then-——~" Ho p bocame utterly 





unablo to encounter Bomlae inguiring 


mee hat thon #” she askod him. 
“Woll then,” said Shadrach, “T took 
Pi aid yor goto Brumeagor fr 
“ What did you go into rt” 
fener Hopeibah, The att mnapner 
so ml importance and mystery 
thet it was vory disturbing to be kept in 


“¥ went,” said Sh: looking king, any. 
where but at Hepzibah, “1 went to 


some- "Pho wat 


Shadrach’s face wreathod itself into a slow 
‘mile as he Jookod at her, but soishing ber 
reg ss the amile was at the full, he 

cell gepreeh wad ioe 


apc 


“ at ae Hepail we ipee' made up 


AA 
=e athe 


hy tall boat, ote 


“The nows; ‘Arise Birmingham 
eng i was Shadrach’s voreion of 
* 's Birmingham Gazette,” 

“What for!” asked Hepsibah. Shadrach 
had to be pumped and yielded but a limited 
return for each stroke handle, 

Pa patie perma ae 

* Did you!” returned Hepzit atone 
which the Bard felt to be almost wounding— 
_{t expresned so lite of the ventiment proper 

umstancs, This, lowers waa 
no feat of Hepzibah’a If she had under- 
she would bsve been os full of 
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Wat gentle, Kindly, and just Asking him, 

the British Minister, who was 

enough to presont me, some questions 
olamentary education in Meiko, he volun 
toored some interesting information, which 

showed his personal interest in the subj 
Thore are two things he is said to wish to 
arcumplinh before resigning power, viz., the 
extension of conscription for the army to all 
classes of tho community, and the making 
pupulor education compulory. With Madamo 
th, whom he has lately marricd, 1 had a 
good dos) of pleasant conversation in English, 








which me ) well, having been — 
by an yness, I was cat to 
ihe in ey eord for the artista, who 
greatly wish to draw Montozuma’s codar, 


und cannot for the surrounding trees. She 
realily promised to eos if the neighbouring 
obstructions could be removed. 

Unless one has private introductions to 
residents in tho neighbourhood, or 
ubundanco of time, a fortnight, aa I have 
alecady olservod, is eufticiont for the city. 
The great clevation does not mit every 
one, the quality of tho water is open to 
criticiam, und ‘there is no sort of doubt 
about tho hardness of the drainage, ‘Tho so- 
callul floating gardens aro a fraud, and tho 
canal leading to the lake Tezcuco obnoxious 
with vilo olours. Tho real place to stay at, 
and which to an artist is far richer in oppor- 
tunitios for bia peneil than Meaieo, is Puc 
reached by rail in uw few hours from the city, 
and both in beauty of situation and 
pasty of air surpasning the metropolis itsolf. 

‘bore is a clean and modemte hotel The 
city is closo to the two great volcanoes; a 
tramway conuccte it with Cholula, where the 
aquaro nm which Cortes ordered that torrible 
wmaseucro is still visible, and the pyramid, 
up which the victims wore condneted for the 
secrifico, still romaining, with a church built 
on tho aummit, Here Mexinilian retreated, 
ancl was taken prisoner, 

This beautiful country, so opulent in all 
the resources of nature, washed by the Pacific 
and Gulf of Moxico, with a market for all 
its produce close at hand, with its inexhaust- 
ible procious metals, ite endless variety of 
fruits and flowers, its torrid and tem) 
zona, ite network of railway, its populatis 
of thirtoen millions, of which eleven millions 
aro of native race, ita healthy and delightful 
San eee etteecanae 
tunities of greatness and epalence i) 
it onl ita “people gould tise to the level of 
their fortune, and deserre to kocp what 
own, To mention climste only, 1 am 
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‘The question actually at the root of all i 
whatare the people themselves! and are 
ever likely by their fores of character, 
love of enterprise, and their strength of 
understanding, to make their country what 
it may be, and ought tobe? It is hard to 
be very hopeful, 


At this moment life in the met is 


and a dog is he leas 

missed than a man, This hay ot 
i American, 

conspicuous by his 


EE 


after I loft. A magnifi 
‘een iy and costly sombrero, 
AN ze cost onl 
ig to ite wast 5 wes iaiog cade] 
tram-car ‘® passer-by mnal 
Gf he weabraee tad fan away. ra asa 
fiazh of lightning, he sprang out car, 
drow his revolver, and shot the thicf in tho 
back, who of course foll. Tho American 
came up to him, resened his sombrero, put 
it on, sprang Legh into the trams, -_ 
quietly journey. No one thong 
of intetoring with him 5 but tho wounded 
hospital, where Palin Rend Act 
who cared f e Seats 
in ry Pe} a 
patient to mach indeed ay they 
Montesuma’s time. They are not 
of change, for their usual answer when 
to make iro enta ia, My father 
do look ee eames fee th 
not a olk 5 at 
Toast, mont of thoee whom T saw fa town of 
country had asad countenanes, nordothey look 
intelligent. In their home life they have no 
great appreciation of the importance of tho 
marrlage tow, thoes in their relations to cach 
other they are usually faithful, and public 
opinion condemns the map whd does 
maintain his own child. Their complexion is 


i 
5 


very dark, their stature small; the women, I 

in imposabie a © tol a very Sang tnd 
a 

incere interest in their welfare, itis 

poe ip op tome fo ten 

how long Mexico will be for the 

‘who oan say 
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CHAPTER Y. 
“Saray said Hepsibah, “thero’s 
ane thing’ ss I wonder thee'st niver 


aoe was Juno weather. The ay was 
streaked with faint lines of 
near the horizon, but the Oi Eitomntie sit soft 
the zenith still held the warmth and 
brightnoss of the fallen eun and delayed the 
coming of the dusk. The evening was won- 
derfully still and tranquil, and sounds which 
would have been inaudible in the common 
turmoil of tho day came clearly from tho 
distanco, Childrun shouted at their play, 
sheep bleatod from the moadows; very far 
away, with a soft and regular pulsstion, the 
blowa of a Lorre hammer sounded. Noise 
scemed romoved. 
cathe par had brought a kitchen chair 
into the garden, and sat under un apple-treo 
thick with blossom, from which # sail 
ing flake or two of pinky ‘whito would fall 
now and then, floating hither and thither 
capriciously as ita curves directed it through 
tho warm, still air, She was busily hom- 
ming coarse sort of towelling, and the zip 
of the needle and eri of the tiread wen went guzo. 


on unintorrny 
somethin, dandy, was attired in bis 
bal ond 


roomy evi of blac, hi tall ahi 

lis coloured comforter. He 

mouth fl ah aoeaeion tae ofa an i 

oyeas, anil with el ‘Visage motion- 

exmfort Gans ou « pertolar apple 

on 8 ct a 

tlowom above him. ae ae epee 

iringly. “ And what 


ight that be, Hepa 
it that 6 

aa eee thetat aiver mode up some- 
fhing about Master Edward ‘and. the Old 


easreirach’s face wroathod ital into «slow 
mile as he looked ai her, but 
oe as Sie ae ee 


Fie eons ceed ade 
Eee aah oe 


“Ba!” cried Fetiod Haptic "thet made wp 
iar Hl iy, a ot, 


fa," 


“Tye wrote down what I've done,” he 
answered. “ But it ain’t finished yit.” 

“Not finished!” eid Hepzibah. “Why, 
as a goneral run o’ things, Shudrach, it 
been your use to hit th gron_ot. "And 


here's threo month gone by 1” 

“Well,” the Burd ed, “when I 
begun upon it, I settled up to have it done 
in a wool 's time or thereabout, and I wont 80 


far aa walk into Armstrong's the printers, 
and prico the printin’ of 5 handful.” 

“Shadrach [” gibah exclaimed with a 
voice and manner which proclaimod that the 
idea half dolighted ond half appalled hor, 
“Yor never did!” 

“T did though,” Shadrach responded. “I 
thought to puta on sale ab 2 jon spi 
aot ele 

” Hepzil jer sewing: 
surveyed the proportions of this enterprise 
with awo, “But when I come to look at it,” 
Shadrach continued, “I worn't more than 
half contont, It socmed to me us if it was a 
bit too rough ang @ ont like, and I abode 
awhile to tuk th’ ou off on it. Well, 
then——” Ho oe anil became utterly 
unable to encounter Uepzibah’s inquiring 


oe What thon 1” she asked him, 

“Woll thon,” said Shadrach, a took a 
pioce of a journey into Brummaget 

“What id yo gta Brumagen for #” 
domanded Hepzibah. Bard's manner 
indicated so much ipa and mystary 
that it was very disturbing to be kopt in 


et we wont,” said Shadrach, looking any- 
where La at Hopzibah, “1 went to the 





“ Gane win us ‘Ariso Birmingham 
* pows irminy 
‘thie wa Shadrach’s version of 
Aris's “te Bing Gazette.” 
© What et asked Hepribeh. Shadrach 
bat « limited 
handle. 


« Dil you remined Hepat, a atone 
which the Bard felt to be almost w: 
20 little of the sentiment proper 
circumstance. This, however, was 

no fault of Hepsibah's, If she had under- 
stood she would have been ss full of 
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wonder for Shadrach’s temerity as he him- 
aolf 


van. 

“T think,” said Shadrach, scratching his 
chook pumively, “hie was the morriest gon- 
tloman J iver lovked at. Ho loffad when 1 
wont into hix rovm and sin him firat. F gien 
him tho poctry, and 1 says ‘It’s sbont the 
Blaser disaer, J nays, ‘nigh by Barficld,’ 
Ho teks it and looks at it and seys he, ‘ Ito 
you the poot#? ho nuyx. “Yin says D, ‘ite 
my own mokin-up, all on it? He went solemn 
all of a minute, and he read it through from 
start to finish, and then up ho gets and says 
ho, ‘Hxouse me a tinnte, ax polite us you 
please, ‘{ muxt have @ bit of a talk about 
this,’ ho says, ‘with my collogue’ So theor 
J abode for two or three minutes, and then 
he come back again arubbin’ his hands and 
nmilin'’, ‘1 should like to print thir,’ he saya, 
“very much, but I’m afraid it’s a bit ont o° 
dato’ T waid it euy a bit out o’ date, ‘But,’ 
Trays, it ain't that eay to do it all of 2 
runt.” He Toffed again, quite merry and 
No,’ he says, ‘it cost a pork 0° 
trouble, evident. LV sbouldu’s like to lose 
sight on it, not altozethor,’ ho says. 4] can't 
print it,’ ho saya, ‘bat Txhoukd be rare and 
glad to have on it?” 

7 : Nive!” cried Hepzilah in high de. 
ight. 

“Te did though. ‘Rare and glad to havo 
necopy on it,’ ho myx ‘Might { gut ono o” 
my young inun,’ he mya, ‘to mek @ copy 1” 
Tea av I'd be very pleased, 80 hoe rang a 
‘boll on tho table and a youngish chap come 
in, ‘Just copy that out, mistor,’ ho says, 
and the young chap sat down and copied it, 
‘Don't alter a letter, said th’ editor, «1 
wouldn’t huve it altered for annything’” 

“Niver!” cried Hopziluh aguin. Tho 
narrative ubsorhel her so that sho altogether 
forgot hor sowing and aat with both hands 
idle in hor lap. 

“Tim a-telliu’ it to you just as it happened,” 
said Shadrach. “+1 wouldn't have it alterod 
for the world,’ ho says. And when it waa 
dono ho rolled up my paper und he given it 
to me with just a little bit of a bow like this, 
an’ he shook hardis, and mye he, ‘}'m much 

iged,' he says, ‘and I'm vory ud to 
ha’ seon thee,’ and oll tho time ho wus a- 
Joffin’ and srmilix’ tu do your heart good. 
I was niver kindor treated 1’ my life.” 

“Why Shadrach,” said Hepsibah, fully 
alive to the dignity of the interview hy this 























time, “that's a thing us thee'st remember 
to thy dying lay.” 

« it is." yesponded Shadrach with 
eolemaity. ‘But theer’s gifts as nigh on 
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iverybody can lay claim to, and theers gifts 
as is jurt gin here and theer.” 

Hepziluh took up her sewing ugain and 
went on with it thoughtfully, but the way in 
which the thread lingered now and then 
showed clearly that hor mind was stil! occu- 

| pied with the remombrance af the honours 
Vesowe hy fortune upon Shadruch and his 


cs 

Shadrach meanwhilo had drawn from one 
of his cout tail pockets a eramplod and dog’s- 
earod shest or two of foolscap paper covered 
with a set of knotted, corrugated, and in- 
volved hieroglyphics, Mepeitah sewed on, 
‘tnt looked attentive and expectant. The 
Bar clearod his throat and began— 

“Lines on the Fatal Disaster at the Old 
Binzer.” 

“Pat it up for a minute,” said Hepzibah. 
“ Horu’s Mr, Edward,” 

Sho would not have sto) him had the 
tome heen different, but sho had a dolicacy 
abont Mr. Edward’s praisos being chaunted 
in his hearing. Mr. Edward resonted the 
mention of his own heroism, and even Hop- 
xiluh, who was privileyed to say almost 
what she pleased to the members of 
Blane housheld, had bven compollod to 
silence. 

There was something old ubout Mr. Kd- 
ward this evening. walk was lurehin; 
and unevon ; his cheeks were blanchod an 
his eyes wero strangely glazed. Hepribah 
aroge in alarm, 

“Why, Mr, Edward,” she criod, “what's 
the matter with you? You look as if you'd 
oun a ghort.” 

“No such thing’s ghosts,” sail the miser- 
uble young fellow thickly. “Don't you 
bother “bout mo, I'm all ri’.” 

Terror, pity, and shame rushed upon the 
two simple creatures in such aw flood that 
their wits wi wept away. They could 
only gaze at cach other in profound dismay, 
whilst Ned Diane stood blearing at thom 
Turching thong his feet need ati. Tho 
lurching thoug! fect stood atil 6 
frank, manly youngster was all and a 
brutish caricature stood in his placo, inert, 

mournful to behold. 

“Master Nod,” said Shadrech, more in 
horrified surprise than blame, “ you've becn 
a-drinkin’.” : 

then,” returned Master Ned, 
qth ghastly unchanging gaze, and lied ape 
brows," Why not? Why” aboulda't 
Blazer's Hero cheer his heart « bit ax well’s 
other fellows? Eh?” 

“Oh! Master Edward,” Hepsibah broke in, 
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half erying. “That's no way to choer hearts, 
es ear soul. It would be the way to 
’em—yours and mine, and ull on us— 


z it ha pened often. But any’ may bo 
in a fanlt, and it niver 
bthehes Go to bed, Master Edward, esa 


love, Do, now.” 

“Poor ‘ar’ never rejoices,” said poor Ned, 
with an idiotic laugh. “Been to tho Chara 
Arms, Boen drinking. Hero's health. Old 
Blazer Zero. That's me, Saved your Hi, 
old Shadrach, Come and havo drink on the 

stren of it.” 

‘o think of hia coming through the streots 
Yiko thea! 1!” anid Hopzibah. “ There's crowds 
in the place as ‘ud bo wicked 
take delight in it. And him the stiddicat, 
aimiublest— Ob, for pity’a sake, don't lot his 
mother and the children sce him! Help mo 
tu gob him up-stairs, Shadrach.” 

Bat unhappily Master Fdward was in no 
mood to bo helped upstairs, and rufused all 
offers of aid in that direction. He wanted 
to drink with Shodrach. Ho had savod 
Shadruch’s life, risking and alnowt lysing his 
own to do it, aud he was moved to toars by 
tho roflotion that Shadrach had never 
offered 1o pay for drink in reward for this 
norvico, Je had neyor thonght Shadrach a 
mean follow until | ion, bat he Bayo it to be 
understood. the memory of Shadrach’s 
ingratitude in that particular had often cut 
him to tho heart. 

“Better late than nevor,” said Master 
Edward. om and do it now, and I'll 
forgive 

Sindiueh was deeply wounded by this 
imputation on his gratitude, 

“As for askin’ & gentleman to drivk wi 
nie,” ho pleaded, “I ahould never ha’ found 
the cheek to doit. And you Inow full well, 
‘Muster Kdwanl, it’s vory wide o” what you'd 
think and way if you was in your right mind 
this mine. q 4 

“Say Ym not in my right mind sgain,” 
said Master Edward, with increased thick- 
ness of utterance, “und I'l give you a 
hiding.” 

ana threat froma mau so oplaable amiable, 

and peace-loving, seemed, both to h 
and Shadrach, of ss little value as the 
which served to apeak it. 

“Why,”:aaid Shadrach, _Tespoctially 

piustory an and explanatory, “ you! know reht 
Ned, us you bain’t ? your right 

mind just this minute.” 
thereupon, without any sort of fur- 
ther warning, a ‘knocked Shadrach 
doyn. For a moment the unexpectedness 





bod 


the blow and her amazoment at it held 
poe in another eared 
oung master Rel the 
passed throngh 
she hold him 
thus Sh rose to kis feet from the turf 
and picked up Peed 
ant with & sorrow amazement 80 pro- 
found and so unmixed with angor or resent. 
ment, that the drunken man’a eyes, lit and 
eloared by the emotion which followed the 
blow, caught the meaning in a flash, and he 
stood rebuked and salumed. Then being 
for tho moment no better than a mre 
bundle of fooliah nerves, with no brains to 
ide them or will to control them, he began 
inoontinsntly to weep, and to maundor that it 
wa an pecident, sud thet ho loved Regia 
ike a brot being willing in 
mandlin mood to do anything to which he 
was bidden,bewas eee mengep en 
and there partially Sbadruch 
und finally Focked te in by Hey Hepsi 
‘It was too late to go to the garden, 
whero the dusk and the dow were falling fast 
togethor, and Shadmch had no mind to take 
the humble placo which was allowed to him 
in the family circle. So Hopzibah under 
took to moot him at his mother’s house, 
when the children should have beon yot to 
‘bod and tho Intest of home duties performed, 
Whon, true to her promise, she arrived, un 
hour Jater, Shadrach sat in his company 
clothes beside the maoul loting firo, and 
received hor qrith a sidelong nod of the head. 
“Muster Nod’s all dehy, I reckon t” aaid 
Heep “You wouldn't ba’ boon hore 


oT at him afore I loft,” Hopxibab 
answered, “He wus fast aileep. But ob, 
Shadmac, ith a dreadful thing t have 


“None so ” returned the Bard, 
choorfully. “Thore's' 9 many va hus been 
cat once in a way, as uiver suffers 
“emsolves to ba caught out again. 
“There can be nothing wore, I think,” 
suid Hepsiteh, “than for a man to take to 


“Hepzibah,” said the Bard, “that’s poetry.” 
ates tat eng the the 
i ut it ough,” the authorit; 
ed oly. Or ie in ane T 
wea ee Whit a minute, There can be 
nothin’ wuss, I think, Than for mon to tek 
to drink, Onlese—but thet is moro uncom- 
mion—It is to see 3 drankin woman.” 
Becerra Hevaitah, in 9. amit ot 
charmed stupor. “Why, they slipped off 


of 


ig 
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my tonguo as if they'd heen no more than 
common words, Tallays thought it took » 
effort, Shaslrach !" 

Y should think it slid an’ all,” Shadrach 
replied, ay if he were a jittle nettled by the 
impliod disparagement of the gift. “Thare's 
& many as can get at fur as the fust two 
fines, hut fours & trial, Thee try thy hand 
at four, Hepailah, und seo what theo canst 
aunke on it. 

No, no,” returned Iepzibah, hambled 
alrendy hy tho text proposed. She was so 
full of the dreadful event of the evening that 
even tho amazemont of having doviuted into 
pootry cull not churm her from the theme. 
Sho returned do it whilst the Burd, with his 
ond poised critically on one side and hia 
month o little wider open than usual, was 
iI] tasting tho combination quatrain. 
ixter Edwanl,” sho said mournfully, 
't the man he used to be, Shadrach,” 

“Not” suid Shadrach, dropping the study 
of the quatro instuntly. “Ax how 1” 















“Tok boen changed from the very night 
whon you come to tho houra aml xpuke o” 
Mary Iowarth’s woddin'’, Ue was usod to 


ho the gayunt erectur always ready wilh 
hin bit of u joke, poor young gentlowan, and 
the amilu on his face like sunshine, And 
now theor's niver a merry word to be had 
for love nor monoy. Ilo drawa himself abort 
aa if ho took no interest in Jifo, and some. 
times ho'll xmile that sad it would break your 
heart, Theo know’st, Shadvach, when you've 
nussott child, an’ lived to aco him grow up 
the finoat young man of u parish, it ain't like 
a atrungor.” 

“Theo think’st ho frola about ler” 
askol Shadrach wistfully. 

“Shudrach,” said Hepzibah, wiping a tear 
away with a'comor of her herden apron, 
“T'vo univer believed ax you'd bo a-sittin’ 
afore me now if it hadn't been for that. It 
was only a man ua was dosperato of his life 
could ha’ run the risk ho did. I've heard 
it said hy more than ono ua it seemed like 
going back to doath more than it was like a 
common rescno, His heart was broke, poor 
thing, and he aot no worth on his lifo wt all. 
Tt was a hundred to one again saving you, 
Shadrach, and Mester Edward isn't like a 
nore as doesn’, know the ins an’ outs o° 
‘thin, 


the Kearse sir pe 
ret if anything lad happened to me.” 

“Tie know'd ['d ba’ trotted a sight worse,” 
roplied Hopzibah, with a rather tart decision, 
“if anything had happoned to bim.” 


oP atays set it down to his bein’ fond 0’: 
“He knowed you'd ; 
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“That's human nature,” said the Bard 
humbly, “an' what's human nature has got 
to be took and be put up with.” 

“Of course it’s human nature,” returned 

Vepzibah. “If I'd ha' nussed you an’ carried 
you about os soon as I was big enough to do 
it, and soed you grow up bit by bit into the 
likeliest young man for miles and milos, and 
then to full into trouble ovor a pale-fucod 
chit of a girt as throwed herscl{ awa: 
a wastrel like Will Hackett —” a pros 
Hopabah wiped her eyos in wit 0 
comer of her apron, and left the theme 
unfinished. 


A minute or two later there ontcred a 
little old woman, whom both Shadrach and 
Hopzibah greoted as “mother.” ‘The little 
old woman had a frotful face, a fretful voice, 
and with these, as it svemed, a frotful 
arte 

“ Vlast beon callin’me ‘mothor,’” sho suid, 
addressing Hepzibab, “this ten or twelve 
‘car. Beont goin’ to koop the Jad dunglin’ at 
thy tail till he’s grey 1” 

“Nay, mother,” said Shadrach mildly, 
“it stands to rayson her can’t leave whoer 
her ix while theer's trouble i’ the place,” 

“Well,” said tho little old woman queru- 
lonsly, “theor’s a pair on you. When I was 
a wench the gella liked a mon aa ‘ud have 
Yom to church whether or no, an’ stand no 
shilly-shallyin’. And if the gell was that 
standoffish for a number o! cara us thuo'st 
been, Ziluli, the lads ’ud la’ routed out 
another frum somewheer,” 

“ Ho's fine and welcome, I'm sure,” said 
Hepsibah, rising and drawing her ‘shaw! 
about her. 

“Say not so, Hopzibaht” said the Bard. 
“Let nothin’ come twixt yon an’ mo, For 
Tam iver true to thee.” 

“ Who's to tek care on him?” asked the 
oll woman, “and do his mendin’ and 
him his bit o' victuals when I'm gone? It'll 
be no groat time, I reckon, afore I'm carried 
‘out toes foremost, and him no mora to be 
trusted to tek care of himself than a -hild, 
as is no more than could bo expected, con- 
siderin’ his gift, and the way bis thoughts 


goes wool-gatherin’.’ 
“Well, well, mother,” said Shadrach, “if 
Tm contented, so mnat thou bo, Til see 


thee home, Hopzibab." . 


CHATTER VL 
“ Hay-BERRY-HaM!” said Mr, Horatio 
Lowther. “Hay-berry-ham 1” 
Mr. Lowther wae seated in his office ot a 


| tuble overspread with papers, which he was 
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in the act of sorting and docketing. He 
made no cessation in his work as he uttered 
this curious call; but his voice took an 
ercending tone as he repeated it, until its 
oily smoothness gave way to o grati 

shrilinesa, When the ory had been roy al 
halt eslocen times & voice was heard ov. 


“ Hill 1” 

“Yon have been there all the time ?” asked 
‘Mr. Lowther. “Why did yon not answor 
sooner 7” 

“Dotter late than nover,” said the voico, 
and a pair of corduroyoil legs came into view 
on tho open stairway which led from the 
upper room to the lower. 

“What do you moan by better Inte than 
never f” asked Mr. Lowther, frowning. 


“Nothing,” said the voice grafly, as ite wi 


owner came into view. “I might hu’ said 
Better nover than late, It would ha’ been 
truer about most things.” 

“Toy-berry-ham {” said Mr. Lowther, 
speaking rathor high in his head, and in a 
tone of dignified roproof and protest, 

“Abrum,” the othor corrected him dog- 
edly. “Christenod name, A—b—1—a—m, 

brum. Don’t put me on tho rack und dmg 
me out into four synnables. I won't have it. 

“Did you get the document at the County 
Court lost night 1” asked Mr. Lowther. 

“ Yes,” said Abram, a little more doggedly 


before. 
“Then go down to Mr. Hackett's anl take 


possossion, 
“Thala w nice joy Nhat" tho man gram. 
bled, He was a clean-shaven, wooden-foa- 


tured, bald man, with moist eyes and a chronic 
scowl of satire. “Where's the hurry 1” he 
demandod. “Iti do at night, won't it? 
Come now. Why shouldn't I put it off till 
after dark 1” 

He had come down stairs in his shirt-sleevos, 
and on receipt of Mr. Lowther’s commands 
had reached down s coat from 2 nail on the 
office wall. Ho had struggled half-way into 
By coat, which was mether ‘too amall for him, 
wi the paneed to pest ese questions. 

“You know very well that it will not do 
after dark,” said Mr. Lowther. He added 
suavely, “ Prokerastination ie the thief of 
time, Do what you are told.” 

“All right |” returned Abram, strug! 
with the coat. “Hadn't I better wait til 
about two minntes after one o'clock t Every- 


body turns out of the factory just then. to 


Everybody knows me, and when I go into 
a house they know what I'm there for. Bises 
your heart, I'm known ax well az you are.” 
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"Do as you are told,” said Mr. Lowther, 
“and do it now.” 

“Shall I send the Towa Crier round to 
say Pm going?” Abram asked, standing on 
tiptos to roach his bat. “Thoy're a Yer 
young married couple, Gaffer. ‘The gus 
alwaya beon particular respectable, Folks 
ought to know as Sho baat in She hoes! 

“Do as you aro told,” repeat 1. Low- 
ther, “and do it now.” 

‘Abram departed, grumbling inarticulatoly, 
and Mr. Lowther, with great smoothness of 
Yoice and suavity of manner, culled him back 
in order to irritate him. 

“ Lot me reo tho document,” he anid ; “and 
be sure that it is in order.” 

Abram, who by long experionce of his em- 
ployer could road him liko a book, roturned 
‘ith a smiling alacrity in order to irritate 
Mr, Lowther, and lugging the papor from his 
breast-pocket, presented it with a burlesque 
flourish of politeness. Mr. Lowther, having 
faited of his purpose, glanced casually at it 
and roturnodl it, and Abram took his way in 
glee, but had no sooner resichoil the stroot than 
ho allowed the tip of his nose to risa and 
the corners of his mouth to descond to thoir 
normal a paceeicn, 

Ho walked at a great to Hackott’s 
house, a somi-detached villa on the of 
tho town, and, having knockod at the door, 
rande hiawolf ba email as he ould to. avoid 
observation, until a clean little rosy-choeked. 
maaid, in o pink print and a smart cap, answored. 
to his summons. Tho rosy maid blanched 
whon she saw him, for Mr, Higa had had 
dealings with all sorts of people in his time, 
and—bittle fish being enlialy awoet— 
ho rather liked the #1 fry best, And the 
maid know Mr, Lowthor’s messenger from 
home experience. Abram, though » duly 

jualified scrvant of the court, was in » senro 
itr, Lowther’s retainer, When not 
in his professional duties, Abram did odd 
jobs for Mr. Lowther, and even in the oxer- 
cise of his profession was oftener engaged in 
his behalf than in that of all other people 
put together. 

“Gaffer in t” said Abram, nodding at the 
maid to claim his old acquaintance with her. 

“No,” answered the girl.“ Master’s gone 
to the races,” 


"Ye" 
Tell or there's party wants to epouk 
‘The maid during this brief colloquy had, 


amore by defensive instinct than design, 
| the door little by little, until by this time 
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only one of her eyes was visible behind it, 
‘Yat tho visitor prahod it open with authori- 
tative shoulder, and closed it bobind him 
when ho had onterud upon the neat litte 
hall. The little maid recoiled before him, 
and disappeared with » backward gazo of 
terror. ‘hiram watched hor as she mounted 
the stuirs, asd shook his head twico or thrice 
up and down, 

" J*retty ockipation this is 
Ming hulf aloud. Bat 
it's yot ta ho done, and it’s j 
hwso'a cove in the business aa dors it plea- 
pant ws it in to have « covo in the business 
as dows it unpleasant.” 

Tho maid, panting a little and somewhat 
wared, knocked st the drawing room door. 
Her mistron’a voice bado her come in, and 
sho cniered, and, having closod the doar, 
stood silent for a momentor two. The throe 
monthy’ bride waa acatod ucar the window 
looking ont with abaunt eyes. A half finished 
picvs of embroidery wax in hor hands, but 
they hay islly in hor lap with an air of woury 
Tamitude, There was « hint of the same ex 
pression in her fuce, which was of a delicate 
and rathor moagro oval, Her esas wero of 
a daikint blue grey, mystic sud dreamy 
Her lipw were mobilo and tondor, bnt she had 
a very decided lite chin, and the form of her 
cyobrows loo, notwithstanding the dreamy 
niystory of the eyos thoy surmounted, looked 
aa though eho might upon occasion claim a 
will of hor own 

When only a spcond or two had gone hy 
in silence, a dim senso that thero had been 
sornothing stealthy and afraid in the girl’s 
action intruded itself upon her day dream. 
Sho turnod and awoke from her fancies with 
a little atart at thie curious thought, and a 
glance at the maid's face confirmed it, She 
Tes, and laid the embroidery on a table 
aeat hor. 

“What ia the matter, Karsh t” 

"Oh, if you malay,” ead the maid, 
“the bum-bailiff"s in tho house!” 

“Whet is in the house?” axked Mra 
Hackett. Hor experience was at fault. She 
had hoon tenderly nartured, and knew little 
uf tho diagences and miseries of life. 

“Mr Whitelaw, ma'am,” answered the 
erared maid. “He's the county-court man, if 
you please, ma'am. He was put into father's 

hous: when we was sold w 

‘This sounded alarmi it the alarm was 
only vague. What could ‘the man want here t 

“ Whore is he?" she asked. “In the hall t 
I will go and see him.” 

Sho di the stairs, a little fluttered 
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in spite of herself, and encountered Abram 
in the hall. The. man, to. do him justice, 
explained hie mission civilly, and even with 
some delicacy. 

“You won't put yourself about about me, 
ma'am,” ho said, “neithor about ontin’, nor 
jot about slecpin’. I ain't particular, nor 
red to he purticolar, Doasay when’ Mr. 
Hackett comes home he'll put this little mat- 


- ter straight. Prob'ly it's a oversight. Often 


and often I finds it so.” 

Sho left him standing in the hell un- 
answered, and returned tu her old place and 
posture hy the window, The outlook on the 
summer day had already seometl » little trist- 
fn) und weary. She had once or twico failod 
to banish tho intruding fear that her marriage 
was an irrotriovable miufortune. It was early 
to have to du battle with so horrible a con- 
clusion ; it was eurlier still to be vunqui 
by it, even thongh loyalty was yet too active 
and self respect too atroug to allow her 40 
ho comjuercd for more thun a moment at a 
time. 

And here is the pluce for the revelation of 
a fact which im its own way is a y. 
The poor thing had not gone through the 
ordinary yates of enchantinent to marry Will 
Hackett. Sho had married that handsome 
and sweet-voiced prodigal, not in tho least 
beeanse she lover him, but becunse she was 
Boing to reform him. Life was to have beew 
all nobility and self-sacrifice and lofty duty 
until this black sheep should chango his colour, 
and then she was to havo her Toward, poor 
child, But Muster Will was one of those 
effusive, amiable, generous, and free-handod 

who have no more heart than a tarnip. 
He had seemed so affectionate! In his court. 
ing daye be had been so easily guided, When 
@ young man has his arm round « pretty 
girl's waint it is not difficult to seem affeo- 
tionate; and young men in their courtiny 
days have often seomed oasily guided, though 
they lve tarned out ly in the 
mouth and rusty in the temper a little later 
on. But if once the girl who is tied to such 
a man has gone through the lund of rainbows 
and magic promise he will never seem to ber 
to be altogether the brute he is. Something 
of the old glamour will cling to him, and 
bring yet a hint of the old beppy blindness 
to her eyon Something of the old swect 
thrill will stir in the heart at times, Soaided, 
the black shoep may seem to be only a little 
—a very little—dingier than his brethren of 
the fock. ‘There are eazce—we bave mostly 
been happy 


to know them—where 
to one faithful and tender pair of eyes in the 
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world the blackest sheep has : : 
ee eee aeee et hostel Dolly or! eens rats pened over her epigit and 
ehite | Shall wo sor that + OF iro the ick. waters of despair. ut she 
ie Mary Hacketo there was none of this horelf wits all her foren: Sho hod nevioht 
oat Alaron posable,” Sue had married {2 anger che agit to sepeccoh sabe ea 
Lb tiwaeqalpimind Gobet 
conscience. Perhaps it is too easy to say! "AI the ie her benst ork 
seein Ren Se ow et while her hoart cried out for hor 
MOMEN open hed Shas aaveide of the tay. at ae beh he et Geet 
Thavcon five bot ittle Loowladge of tho The Wicstiy dn eae of mature 
take Bue knows vaguely Unt he's not so woul aco Ler soe aed ge Be was not 
fvvd as the run at hiss, vod ohs known, on | crtahy Ehek sho sen moby Sroonsh et oree 
sreauthority of the silliest and falaest pro. ! thas ie t she waa not a prisoner, and oven 
ford to be found inthe collection of" all. hor own deuion for sho wanted vo tent fad 
vetb to he found ithe collection of all hor ovm dtr fr she wana to tat and 
Tao huebende, Muster Will bed’ bees tha inl Ingest aktoan” Senn teat 
detertaed to be found cat ely. Ln tating ac boncet at teint oa jolt oe ere 
dotpmine tobe found out aly. aking, on Doane att sha an lf he Hoan, no 
tell Hie fiends Galle hima “the marr ! ewitily by ca hs ai net 
bachelor,” and he was proud it Q eben 
eye h py h tg heey ep 
nothing of his liberties; that th ich promizo of tee bi bee 
wighel on moxtnen wn marin a Touet Loree priory ait er anaes babeadt 
no place upon his shoulders. i Foti 
ie ait wae litle re blame therefore if ang dndgiie! bal lak tnt the tana 
she discovered tho fatal error into which she of ‘aan a th aerate oe sich 
had fallen a little earlior than most women far alread ose bes gowns 
would have done, Soe eamo of the solid, Pierce intl ates 
honest trading class, who abhor Bohemianit to bee sis comomeay mime vin of 8 wock 
znd regard debt as the worst of 6 know on Mey preg! ie danger 
; f er waa indoors, 
ulleness os ms oat ie Liais Knary is domestic, and would be glad to se her. 
pa of her. The shifta of the new bounehold pee oe hen fh what % si a a 
hurt hor bitter) i ee er 
‘ho Tee ple of wopald tovdomsen's bile "The nagie bel grown, Mack and vom 
woighod like an ineabua upon her spirit. The he had ba no eles to melon this 
‘rjghod ls an farabesngon her ish The ean he tad bed no leery to actin tie 
so uch separate Si, and har somber, bu che oe Bare ferns wd the 
r. Hackots about it wore Uke sabe to hor. uote to the weight wheck rusted on hor 
‘And aoy, belore she bad found time vento. The tock wan londey wit ps of greene 
in t0 if to ber alex riper Reed ids esipe of green Ot 
age ‘nd bsg cad pro agate pu pete either side of it, and rxxo and there stile, 
abe ta Pa sh oreo plas of 9 fields hi 
‘Tho blow fell dull i ee riod pase 
hour or two before he benae to now whet pet hee lly ee tie tthe ke 
pain it carried. The maid camo to tell her the darkn ee P oe rend al 
That dinner was ready: but she could not eat helped ose way, Abe ane upon llocl 
has dian ; ped one way. Sho sank upon a hillock 
sof eating. “In'a wile 4 tar or bro. bart iato's new pusiga of tors “Only a 
af a ‘two. bu 3 new passion . Only 2 
eels ane Seer eee aoa 
i 3 quicl on the patl 
aad flying to her bedroom che locked the snd rose to her fet to find sombre figure 
sbandoument of grief shame. ~ “My orm ar orestare,” said a pitying 
30 weary drosial day crawlod on minuto and fanlliar voice, what the tuatier 
by minute and hour by hour when this burst Don’t be afraid of me. T wouldn't Feared 


THE DELUGE. 
Br WIITAM CANTON 


ROUND the of be cnenare from pole to pole B neath the noonted vn ‘tvas stl as death 
Roll donyand foun tne shore to break vy roll Hi ithun the dawn no lang dung drew breath 


One av ful ef ¢ narrored everpuhere Beneath the cold uhh moon the cold blue ware 
The salend, Une, rtlamtable atv, Naked utth ans y husk the old world + grave 
And gf ¢ 7 in one samme hous the raxdneght moon, Bud hark upon the sunsets edge uere heard, 
Sunrise and sunt and the sun at soon Afas and farnt, the rrus of beast and berd 





Afar, between the unset and the dari, Wihule the long inilows, passing one by one, 

The ltons had auakened 1m the ws? Lifted and lowered 1 the crimson Dane 

Acrove the qrend 14d yplendows while wings feu, .t dead queen of the old ond out days 

Weary of wandiring where wo qreen leaf quan, 

B cary of searching for that unfonad shor One gold-clasped arm lay beauhful and bare , 

From nluch the ntren had relurned no more The gold of pour qleamed sn her floating haw , 
Her yewelled raxment in the glassy swell 

Aud as the white ainge laboured Jouly leek, — Glitered , and ever ay she vow and fell, 

And down the hwze orb sand, a qpeck of tlact tnd wer hus reddened claus the ripple broke, 

tod fluttorin in the evrde of the eur The raven fluttered with uneasy croak 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CUNARD LINE. 
Br JOHN BURNS. 


'HAT “human nature is a cnrions thi 

and there is plenty of it,” is probably 
botter exemplified on board a great ocean 
esertiggl an in any other place in the 
workd, There is to be found a motley as- 
somblago of men, women, and chillren, eome- 
times numbering upwards of fifteen hundred 
souls—not packed. Tike herrings in a barrel, 
motionless and compressod, but as bees in a 
hive, active and swarming about every hour 
of the day, Their lives are linkod to, 
and subject to one common destiny for the 
time being, and tho knowledge of this fact, 
aa well a» tho circumscribed nature of the 
immodiate surroundings, promotes sociability 
and goolellowship, and induces 
to take an unustal interest in their neigh- 
‘bours, Even tle most unsympathetic, morose, 
and austero dispositions fecl the effoct of the 
genial apirit which porvades tho atmosphere 
of shipboard, and insensibly permit them- 
solves to become thawed {o some extent 
under its infiuence. Then, too, the anxious, 
the harassed, and the careworn, scldom fuil 
to olitain montal reliof from the invigorating 
nea air, and they are onabled, at Iraat per 
tially and temporarily, to view lifo 
gloomily, And, after all, it ix only natural 
that it should bo cusior to “drowa dull caro” 
at woa than on land { 

Old voyayers love to dilute on the trying 
expericnces of bygone days when people 
nailed to and fru between Groat Britain and 
America in tho Iniga commonly eallod “cof- 
fing,” and subscquently in clipper ships, 
splendid in wearing and tearing ageinst a 
weaterly breezo, but the comfort and luxury 
of which would be only misory and endurance 
to menowadays. But the vast msjority of 
the travelling public accept with com; A 
and quite as 8 matter of course, the refine- 
menta and oqnvenienons to be found on board 
the ovdan steanbers of to-day. They fail to 
aid the full extent of advancement 
which has taken place within the last half- 
century, and they ars apt to overlook the 
intricacics of the human mechanism which 
has to be constantly but quietly kept in mo- 
tion for the sttainment of order, regularity, 
and discipling. Thoy possess no intelli; 
conception of the vasttiesa and variety of the 
Provisioning necessary for the proper main- 
tenanes of the crowdl carried in our modern 
floating hotels; nor have they the sli; 


ideas of the quantities of el: ape ah 's 
stores. generally absorbed by these insatis 


levinthane, As it is right for eyery ons a 
timea to “panso and ider” jant 
strides of ross in all diroctions, one of 
the main objects of this sketch is to supply 
some of these doficisncies of popular know- 
ledge. Bat, before detailing the internal 
economy of our large ocean vessels, lot me 
institute a comparison between the pioncer 
vessels of the Cunard lino and tho latest ad- 
dition to our floot, which will at once dis- 
close the remarkublo progroas of steam navi- 
gation upon the Atlantic, The Sritannia, 
Duilt in 1839, took 600 tons of coals leaving 
Liverpool for her outward voyage. Sho 
burned 44 tons per day, whilst hor steam 
pressure was 9 Ibs, and bor speot w littl 
over 8 knota por hour. Gradually aud 
steailily the ships, whose nomenclature endod 
in “iz,” imeroasod in all those particulurs 
until the culmination was roached in tho 
Etruria, built in 1885, Sho has averaged a 
spool of 18 knots in nino consocutivo voyages 
‘botwoon Quoonstown and New York, which 
ia equal to nearly 21 statute miles por hour, 
or eomewhut greater then tho avornye 4} vood 
of the ordinary train sorvice on any railway 
in the world, Hor engines indicate 14,000 
horse-power, and are suppliod with stoum 
from 9 double-onded boilers, each with 8 fur- 
naces, or # total of 72 furnacos, ‘Tho total 
consumption of coal is 300 tons per day, or 
12 tone por hour, or 466 lbs, per minuto; 
and if tho whole of the fires werv raked. to- 
gethor and formed into ono largo fire thera 
would be 42 tons of coal, or a mass 20 feet 
Jong, 20 fest broad, and rather more than 
4 foot high, fiercely burning, Bosides the 
coal, 130 gallons of oil are used daily for 
journals, bearings, &. In the engine-room 
are the dynamos and driving- 8 Us 
for lighting the ship, which are looked after 
by the engino-room staff, Her crew is made 
up a8 follows :— 


‘The Captain 


Er 
24 Cooks, Beker, and Amiatanta 
Tn all, 287 hands, 
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Tiefors the commencement of a voyage the! and if found pericet the ship is considered 
crow havy to “sign articles ;” at this time! in good order for the voyage. At a fixed 
the officers and salons are examiued by the hour on each day during the voyage the 
ahip's mirgeon for colour blindness, and every | bulk-head doom are eloved and opened to 
officer joininy the service is examined by ani keep them in good working order. All 
expert for long and short right, minor regulations of the Cunard Company 

‘he ships ae always vent from the load | reecive the saino strict attention—indeed 
ing herth iy duck to the Company's moor. may say 
ings in the Sloy no ut least twenty fonr hours "Mo xTLsta rules conformity it paid, 
hefore (he (ime appointed for sailing, and on Trecomin denddraagiun chy 
the day before sulng eaeh member of the! The officers and sailora aro divided into 
crew in givin a metal halge with « nitaber two watches, and keep watch and watch 
Mampod upon it, showing the boat (which ‘from the timo of departure from one port 
has a corresponding number) he belongs to, 1 till the time of arrival at the other, ‘Those 
After the amen have received their badges, | watches aro —first watch, from & p.m. till 
they aro mustered, their names are called, | midnight; middlo watch, from midnight till 
and then they are put through the varios {4 At; morning watch, from ¢ Am. till 8 
Aritis appointed Ly the directors to bo car- | A.M.; foronoon wuteh, from & A.M, till noon 5 
tied ont; these consist of oat drill, fire | afternoon watch. from noon till 4 P.m.; then 
drill, pump drill, balk head duor drill, and |} come the dog-watches, tho first from 4 P.M, 
renting euala of men, belonging to one or | ti G Pat, the second from 6 P.M, till 8 PAN; 
more honts, from one part to any other part, hy this arrangement seven instead of six 











of the ahip, When the order is given, “Out, 
all Honty” the men (atilory, firemen, and 
atewards) go to theit respective buate, wr, 
theme with hares numbored 1 to No, t boat, 
and ao on, and at oneo cnat off tho lashings, 
rips, and covers, swing the boat out, square 
tho davitx, and stand hy for the order 
“Tower away ;” all this timo the boat 
keoport (ulwuya sailorn) ory in the buat, and 


watches are made, tho intention being to 
change the turn of the night watch every 
twenty-four houra. By the way, it was 
facetiously remarked by Theodore Hook 
that the term dug watch comoa from theeo 
watchos being “ curtailed.” The chief officer, 
3rd and Sth officers, and half the sailors are 
in one watch (tho port watch), the 2nd, 
4th, and Gth officers und half tho sailors 


never Teavo her till she ia again awung in! make up tho starboard watch. When the 
‘board antl secured. When the ordor “ Lower | chief officer is on deck he is stationed on tho 
away” ia yiven, the rope ladder, with which | bridge where the tolegraphs to tho engine 
cach boat is supplice, ix passod to the men on | room, whool honve, and other paris of the 
tleck and ono end sceured to the ship's rail, | vessel are fixed, the 3rd officer is on tho 
tho othor end going down with the boat, As! look-out bridgo, forward, and the 5th officer 
evon a4 the hoat touchos the water the order , is at the con attending to the steering of tho 
“Man all boata” ia given, the boat's crow, | ship; two of the sailors are stationed as far 
consisting of four sailors (two already in the [forward as possible as lock-out men, one 
baat), two firemen, two stowards, and the | sailor is stationed at tho erank hatch to 
offer or quartennasier in charge, then get | on onder to tho engine room shoul cuything 
into tho boat and sho is sent to pull round «| go wrong with the telegraph to the engine 
vessel or buoy at some distance from the ship; | room, and a quartormaster is stationed i 
upon their return, tho oars aro Inid in and ‘ the after wheel house to attend to the steer. 
the boata nent away ander sail: when they | ing engine and also to look after the whool 
como hack from their sailing eruise they are chains; in thick weather the look onts are 
hoisted in, Fae into their respective chocks, doubled, and in heavy weather additional 
and acenred for the voyage, It ia very rare men are stationed in tho aftor wheol honse 
for a hoat to exceed three minutes from the to put the brakes on the circle on the rudder 
time the ordor “Qut ali boata” is given till head should anything go wrong with tho 
oho is well clear of the ship's sido, The fire ‘ wheel chains, steering engine, &c., in which 
drill, pump drill, and bulk-head door drill | caso the hand steering gear could be attached 
are cach in turn attended to, and an excuse | in less than & minuto; the remaining part of 
is never allowed for any member of the crow the watch, under the boatswain, attend to 
being abvent while the drill is going on. The ing or sheniaains eail, washing decks, 
store rooms, state saloons, sounding &. the star] 
aving appliances are thoroughly it ‘the 4th the Srd officer, and the 





: 
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officer, the look-onta, &., being relieved by 
members of the watch coming on duty. 
Every care and attention ie paid by 
offiesra ond look-outs, or it would be impos 
sible to navigate cosan steamers os eafcly as 
is done, This routine is carried on from ee 
boginning till the end of the 0, and 
“through sunshine iret aeknem, storm and 
tempest, the only change made is romovit 
the Took-out aod irom the fore end of the 
ship, where they might have a chance 
peing washed away, to the look-ont bridge, 
or even to the main bridge, Lut this latter 
ia only dove in very bad weathor. 

Tho enginecra (with the oxeeption of the 
chiof engineer, who doos not keep a watch), 
and firomen and trimmers are dividod into 
threo watches, each of 4 honrs’ dnration— 
this gives 8 hours on duty and 16 hours off 
duty during the day. Tn fine weather the 
enginoors and mon have tho groator part of 
tho 16 hours off duty to thomacivos, but in 
thick and fogay weather the engincers and 
some of the host men who have hoon on 
‘watch for 4 honrs, havo to stand by the atart- 
‘ing gear and safety valve gear for another 
4 hours, supposing the thick weather to 
continne for that timo, A momont’s thonght 
will elow that in auch event the watch on 
duty in tho engine room and stokehole must 
yomain at their stations and attend 1y what- 
over is roquisito in the ordinary work of 
running the engines; and ox it ia juat as 
nioceasary that some one be stationed at the 
starting ond safety valve quar to stop and 
reverse the engines ahould such an orler 
come from tho bridge, the engineers and 
vome of the men who have kept the previous 
wntoh are told off to this duty, 

Passongors inhale with the sea air an 
access of enthnsiaam, and are ready to be- 
come excited on the smallest provocation. 
In it a parsing voseel ! Or a spouting whale ? 


Or a towering iceberg} Tt forms for the 
nonce an allabeor ing topic of interest and 
eeger speculation, But even to those who 


cannot be termed epioures, the chief concern 
andy st thought of each day ia un- 
doubtedly “What shall we eat and what 
shall wo drink$” ‘The fresh breezes create 
hearty appetites, and with numbers of people 
tho time is agreeably spent in the enj 
ment of one meal or in the anticipation of 
the next, Under these circumstances, what 
an important de it is that under the 
repraay 


“Not 
Be Serre ten 
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So high doos the department in question 
rank in tho estimation of tho wyageur, that 
no becomes necessary for introducing 
detailed deacription of its organization ; and 
{ coneaive that some statistics relative to the 
consumption of vietualling and other stores 
may provo interesting, oxpecially to sch 
realers as have crossod the Atlantic, and to 
those who contemplate making the trip. 

The chicf steward is not only respansillo 


of for the guod omlur of the sorvants and the 


clecatnew a ae micas, enbins, Lary fo, 
for providing the pascenzors with a gor 
and Hiboral table, Tho greatest caro is exor- 
cise in the selection of the staff who hove 
to attend to the passongers’ wants, and thot 
these aro many und constant the ordinary 
routine will show. 

‘The bakers turn out at 4 A.M. ; this is nota 
caso of  woather pormitting,” for “blow high, 
plow low,” out they come, or there would ho 
no hot rolls or bread or cakes for brealdfast. 
‘The cooks turn out at5.30A.M. At6A.x. coffee 
is served in tho stato-rooms to any passongor 

ing it, or on deck shoul any onc havo 
ro far forgotten himsolf us to got ont of bed at 
that hour, Broakfust is sorved from 8 to 10 
A.M, lunch from | to 2 ¥.3., dinner from 5 to 
7 P.M. and supper from 9 to 10 1m. ; in tho 
intorvals hetwocn breakfast and lunch, lunch 
and dinner, and dinnor snd suppor, the paasson- 
Here assixt digortion with gingor nuts, prancs, 
oranges, nnts, cake, and many other things, 
Jooked upon with horror hy the natnral man ; 
und this nevor coases till the endof the voyage, 
ing employmont to tho cook till 10 P.M. 
The bakers finish the day’s work at 7 P.M. 
‘The stewards turn out at 6 A.M, cloan saloons, 
amokin room, &., &c., and proparo the tables 
for breakfast ;@ portion of the stewards attend 
to the bedrooms, but the greater number 
attend st table or wherever thoy may he 
required. They finish tho day’s work at 11 
P&M, and aro the hardest worked men on 
Dosrd the ship. 

Tho amount of provisions, groceries, &e., 
on hoard st the time of sailing aro vary largo. 
For a single to tho weatward the 
Etruria, with 547 cabin passengers and 
crew of 287 persons, had, when leaving 
Liverpool on 28th August lust, the following 
quantitics of provisions—12,550 Ibs. f 
Deaf, 760 Ibs, corned beef, 5,320 lhe, mutton, 
850 Iba. lamb, 350 Ibs. veal, 350 Tha. pork, 
2,000 Ibs. fresh fish, 600 fowls, 300 chickens, 
100 ducks, 50 geese, 80 turkeys, 200 ‘brace 

15 tons imipers vegeta- 
220 quarta opm 1,000 quarta milk, 
and 11,500 eggs. 
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* In groceries ulune there were aver 200 dif- 

ferent articles, including (for the round voyage 
of 22 days)--650 Thx. tea, 1,200 Tbe. coffee, 
1,600 Me. white sugar, 2,800 Iba, moist ugar, 
750 Iba, privorined sugar, 1,500 Ibe. 
2,000 Iba. butter, 3,800 Ibs. ham, and 1,000 
Ibs, baron, - 

Tho foregoing seem enormous quantities, 
bat voty little was left upon the ship's arsival 
in pot Tho consumption may easily be 
accounted for when it is considered that tho 
crew (cach member of which is allowed 2 Ibs. 
of beef per ay) use 574 Iba, that 350 Ibs. 

er day will bo used in making Locf tea, 
total of 924 Ibs. for the crow and 
the wingle item of beof then breakfast, 
Junch, dinner, and supper for 547 pasxenzors 
account for the romainer ; 11,500 eggs ap- 
n for an cight, 
days! paxsago —it ix in reality one egg por 
minute fom the time tho ship sails from 
Liverpool until hor artisal at New York — 
but they are prepared in many ways for 
breakfast, and disappoor in hundreds at stp 
yor; in fact, it ia not an nunsnal thing to 
wou tay or gentleman finish off & sitpper 
of grilled chicken and dovilled sardines with 
four poached equa on toast, and it is the same 
with everything on hound. Lemons sre uscd 
at the rate of 1} per head per day ; oranges, 
3 per howd por day ; and apples, when in 
seanon, at the rate of 24 per head per day. 

Tho quantities of wines, spirits, beer, &e., 
put on boart for consumption on the round: 
voyngecomprise-—1,100 bottlosof champagne, 
850 hnttles of claret, 6,000 hottlea of alo, 
2,500 bottles of porter, 4,500 bottles of 
mineral waters, 640 hotles of varions apiri 

Crockery is broken very extensively, 
at tho rate of 900 plutes, 280 enpa, 438 
anuicens, 1,213 tumbler, 200 wino glasses, 
27 decantors, aud 63 water-bottles in a single 
voyago, 

‘As vegans tho consumption on board the 
flost for one year, we can almost ay that our 
sheep and oxen “foed on a thousand hills,” 
for we consume wo less than 4,656 sheep, 
1,800 lambs, and 2,474 oxen- array of 
flocks and herds surpassing in extent the 
Pusessiona of many a pastoral patriarch of 
ancient times, This is equivalent to 2,091,764 
Vos, of ment, or 4 Ibs. per minute. Wo 
conaumo 831,603 eggs, or more than 1} per 
minute ; and we drink 21,000 lls, of tea in 
the year, and 71,770 Ibe. of coffee, aweetencd 
by 296,100 Ibe. of sugar ; whilst ths follow. 
ing articles also figura largely: 1} tons of 



















Mustard, 34 tons of peppor, 7,216 betles | the place where 'Sam Slick 
picklea, 8,000 tins santines, 30 tons salt cod ! seid the 







1 ins, currants, and figs, 
18 tons split peas, 15 tons ley, 
17 tons rice, 34 tons oatmeal, 460 tone flour, 


cheese, 23 tons biscuits, $3 tons salt, 48,902 loaves 


of hreal (8 Tbs. each), 53 tons hams, 20 tons 
‘ttacon, 15 tons cheese, 930 tons potatoss, 
24,075 fowls, 4,930 ducks, 2,200 turkeys, 
2,200 geese, 31,212 tableta Pears’ soap, 
31486 tbe, Windsor voep, 10 tons yellow 


Our 

passengers annually drink and smoke 
to the following oxtent: 8,030 bottles and 
17,613 half bottles champagne, 13,941 bottles 
and 7,310 half bottles claret, 9,200 bottles 
othor wines, 489,344 bottles ale und porter, 
174,921 bottles mineral waters, 34,400 bottles 
spirits, 34,360 Ibs. tobacco, 63,340 cigars, 
56,875 cigarettes. 

‘The heaviest item in our annwal consump- 
tion is naturally coal, of which wo burn 
356,764 tons, or almost 1,000 tons for every 
day in tho year, This quantity of coal, if 
‘Wut as a wall four fect high and one foot 
thick would reuch from the Land’s End to 
Joln 0’ Groat’s House, Onr consumption of 
engine oil is 101,018 gallons ; of gurning oils, 
23,020 gallons ; of paint oil, 9,290 gallons 
of waste, 90 tons; of white lead, 51 tons; 
of red Jead, 13 tons. 

That our ropes form another huge item 
may be judged from tho fact that if all wero 
joimod together thoy would stretch from 

‘ilasgow to Tondon and forty milos beyond ! 

Thon, with reapeet to tho aggregate em- 
ployment of labour by the Cunard Company, 
it requires 34 captains, 146 officers, 628 on- 
ginocrs, boilermakors, and carpenters, 665 
seamen, 916 firemen, 900 stewards, 62 
Mewardeasce, 42 women to keop the up- 
holstory and linen in order, with 1,100 of a 
shore or about 4,500 to run our 
ships, which traverse yearly a distanco oqual 
to five times that between the carth and the 


moon. 
‘Thor are mony good stories told of the 
olden days, when there was loss betting 
about the ship's time in tho twenty-four 
houra, and whether the pilot at Sandy Hook 
should step on board with his right or his 
left, foot dest, or whether he would wear a 
wideawake ora hat. T al Senne hese 
ing of “ Sam Slick” (Judge Haliourton), the 
fatherinJaw of my partner, William Cunard, 
stunding on the of a steamer on 8, Yo) 
to England, when « Yankes camo up to him 
and said, “I hear, sir, that you come from 
lives” “Ah,” 
Judge, “I think I know him as 
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as any man living, for I have shaved him for 
forty years.” The Yankcs at dinner told hia 
friends that tho man whom they all thought 
80 intelligent and clever was only = barber, 
for he had himself stated that in his native 
place he had shaved “Sam Slick” every 
morning for forty este t On one occasion a 
passenger who never been at sea before, 
came on deck in the morning, and finding all 
the fore and aft sails set, rushed into the 
cabin, telling everybody “"Thore'a i 
wrong. The curtains are all down,” when 
an olf lady, whose daughter had ‘been sick 
mot of 
nothing wrong. gal has boen browsi 
about 2 deek ell mornin 1” Some of the 
anecdotes relate to the old captaing Har- 
rison, of the Asia, going to Halifax en- 
countered  denso fog off tho banks of New- 
foundland, and at breakfast told his 

that he should make the land by three in tho 
afternoon. ‘The day wore on, when close to 
the hour named the cry came from the look- 
out, “Broakers ahead!” and down went the 
helm instanter. Harrison, who stood amidet 
a knot of anxious passengors, took out his 
watch and calmly remarked, “Very good ; 
made land to the minute!” That samo 
Uarricon, a8 brave and true a sailor as cver 


lived, afterwards commanded the Great 
Eastern, and was drowned in tho Solont, 
“Old Jud- 


whon going ashore in a dingy. 
kins” was a mighty sailor anda lendid navi- 
gator, could boas gentle as » lamb to beautiful 
woman, and gruff as a bear to the other sex 
if they crossed his path; but even to the 
ialy passenger he could somotimes growl, as 
when ho replied to the buxom widow who 
asked if thero were always fogs on “the 
Banks “—''I don’t live upon them, madam.” 
“Cheory Lott” was another veteran com- 
mander, and in the days of hia bachelothood, 
a worthy minister officiating on board his 
ship quite unconsciously took for his text, 
“Remember Lot's wife,” which made the 
modern Lott rage furiously ; as he also did 





upon another ogcasion, whe sailor com- 
lained within his hearing that the 
‘an nalt aa Lot's wife,” the good captain 


being peculiarly sensitive to all such allasions 
to his distinguished biblical namesake, 

made voyage to New York with the 

 Cotnmodore of tho fleet, Theodore 

the type of a skilful captain, with a 

nerve of cold-blast steel, and who has com- 

muanded no leas than twenty-four of our shipe. 





He was his noon observations one 
day when a cloud interry; his vision; a 
passenger coming up “Captain Cook, 
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Tm afraid that cloud prevented you from 

ing your observation.” ‘Yes, sir,” re- 
Plied the potentate of the sea, “but it did 
not hinder you from making youre” 

The career of the Ling, extending 
over nearly half-s-century, has not beon de- 
void of intarestin, nisodes outside the pro- 
tio limits of onfiaary Dusiness routine, as 
will be seon from the two following incidenta, 
which I havo eolected to conclade this article. 
‘The first relates to an action of chivalry in 
the yet undegencraia days of commorcial 
emulation, and well desorves grateful remem- 


In 1850—one decade aftor the formation 
of the Cunard Line—thero atarted into ex- 
istence tho Collins Line, which in its day 
‘was a great power, and for a series of years 
fought bard and fought well for the supre- 
macy in the Atlantic trade. At the vory 
height of the struggle our steamship Alps 
‘was soized by a nited Etatce! eum in 
consequence of an accusation against 
some of her crow for smuggling, and bond 
was demanded to the extent of £30,000 
sterling; when who should come forward 
and stand sursty for the Cunard Company 
| but tho great firm of Brown, Shipley, & Co., 
| ents in New York for tho Collina Lino! 

was truly genorous, and it told us both 
that wo could’ fight a8 mon and act like men 
in timo of trouble. The socond incident 
ocourred in 1861, when the friendly relationa 
between Croat Britain and America wero 
put in joopardy throur tho forcible arroat 
of Messrs, Mason and Slidell, Confederate 
Commissioners, on board of the British Royal 
Mail ateamor Trent, by the Commander 
of the Foderal war steamor San Jacinto. 
This waa at the boginning of winter, when 
timo was of exceeding value, and the ro- 
sources of the Cunard Company were at 
once brought into requisition to convey 
troops and stores to Canada. On the 4th of 
Decombor orders were telegraphed to Livor- 
pool to fit up the Australasian as a trons 
port. Sho wus completed on the 10th, took 


voyage, exclaimed, “There's brance. 


wes in hor coals on tho 11th, ombarkod the 1st 


Battalion of the Rifle Brigade and stores on 
tho 12th, and sailed, on the 13th, undor the 
command of Captain Cook, for Hic, on tha 
St. Lawrence. On tho Sth of Docomber 
similar orders were received with regan] to 
the Persia. She received hor coals on the 
14th, embarked 1,270 officers and mon of the 
Guards on the 15th, sailed the following day, 
under the command of Captain Judkins, and 
Janded thom in due course at Bic, but the 
lice threatening to envelop the ship, Captain 
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‘Judkins had to bolt for the open noa, leaving | debark her troope at Halifax, We had cleurly, 
all his boats behind. ‘The story of these | therefore, forfeited our premium, but what 
charters isu curious one, We murs thecon-| did the Government say? They heard the 
tract with the Admiralty for about £50,000, : story, and Lord Palmerston, why was thon 
int after it wan chned we teccived official , Prime Minister, remarked, “ You can claim 
intimation that if this special sorvice wos , nothing as yuu did not land the Guardy and 
sueconsfully cuiried through, we would bo | file at Bie; but, inasmuch as you put the 
paid a preminm of £10,000, Well, us stated, ) Guards ashoie thors, wo might give yous 
wo Jandet tho Gurls in the Persie af 1 £5,000." Then, in a moment aftorwurds, 
Hic, but tho Australasian, although she made with = twinkle in his eye, bo said, “No, 
6 gullant utlempt to reach that purt also, gentiemen, you shall have the £10,000. You 
wat prevented from doing vo by the ice did your best, and E like pluck.” Aluek-o 

closing in upon her, and slie waa obliged to duy! would that be done nowt 








THE SUN’S HEAT. 
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IT’ Jaut month's paper on thiy subject we cules of the various substances which con- 

have keen that ho sun draws on no ex- stitute the sun’s mass, a vest number of elastic 
ternal rourco for tho heat he radiates out ztoles like schoolboys’ marbles or billiard 
from year to yoar, und thut thy whole energy halls. sidor first, anywhere on our earth, 
of thu heat im die to the mutual attraction a few million auch balls put into a room 
hotween hia parte ucting in conformity with ; large enough to hold a thousand times their 
the Nowtonian law of gmvitation, We have | number, with perfectly hurd walle and ceil- 
ween how an ideal mechanism, casily ima-, ing, but with a real wooden fleor; or, what 
ined and understoud, though infinitely far would bo still more convenient for our pur- 


¢ 








from possibility of realisation, could direct puso, a fluor of thin clastic sheot 
the work done hy mutuul gravitation bo- 
tween all the purls of the sbriuking mae, Wo 
actually generate its hoat-cquivatent in’ an 
ocean of white hot liquid covering tho sun's 
surfaco, and Ho keep it white-hot while con- 
atantly rudinting out hoat af the actual rate 
the wum's heat-yiving activity. Let us 
dow consider 2 Tittle more in dotuil the real 
forces and mavements aetnally eoncernod in 
the process of cooling by radiation from the 
outermont region of the sun, tho falling 
inwanls of the fluid thus cooled, conse- 
quent mixing up of tho whole mass of the 
wun, the resulting diminished clastic resist- 
anes to pressure in equi dense purta, and the 
vonsoqtiont shtiukuge of tho whole mass 
undor tho influence of mutual gravitation, J 
must first explain that this “clastic resistance 
to prossure” is dua to host, and ix, in fact, 
what in my paper of lust mouth I called “Sir 
Humphwy Davy's repulaive motion.” I 
called it sp boouuae Davy Bint used the ex- 
pression “repulsive motion * to desoribe the 
fine intermolecular motions to which he and 
the other founders of the Kinetic theory of 
hoat attributed ils elastic resietsnce to com 
Pression presonted by gases sud flui 
Tnasgine, instead of the atoms anil mole- 





stecl, uj 
ported by joists close enough r % 
provent it irae drooping Reg eatin ‘2 
un; uy inning the 
Mf to bo og motionless on the oor, 
do this fase they represent the atoms of 
gas, os for instanco, oxygen, nitrogen, or 
hydrogen, abeolutoly deprived of heat, and 
therefore lying frozen, or as molecular dust 
strewn on the floor of the containing vessel. 
If now « lamp bo appliod below the oxy- 
fen, nitrogen, oF iy drogen, the ped 

becoming warm aut ucted throug! 
the floor, will rise ‘hom ite condition of abso- 
Iutely cold solid, or of incoherent molecular 
dust, and will spread os a gas through the 
Sista eee 

y promurs 

the ges vutwarda in all croctiana against 
the inside of the enclosing vessel will become 
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with the floor will begin to jump from it 
and fall sharply back again (like water in a 
pot on a fire simmering before it boila). If 
the workmen work encrgetically en: 
there will be more and moro of commotion 
in the heap, till every one of the balla geta 
into a state of irrogular vibration, up and 
down, or obliquely, or horizontally, but in 
no fixed direction; and by mutual’ jostling 
the heap swells up till the ceiling of the room 
prevents it from swolling any farther. la 
pote now the floor to become, like the 
and coiling, absolutely rigid. The workmen 
may cease their work of hammering, which 
would now be no more availing to augment 
the motions of the marbles within, than 
‘would be nlump applied outside to warm the 
contents of a veaccl, if the vessel bo made of 
ideal matter impermeablo to heat. The 
marbles boing perfectly elastic will continue 
for ever * flying ubuut in their room striking 
the walls and floor and ceiling and one 
another, and remaining in a constant average 
condition of denser crowd just over the floor 
and lese ancl loss «lonso up to the ceiling. 

In this constant average condition the ave 
rage velocity of the marbloa will be the same 

through the crowd, fram coiling to floor, 
and will be the exmo in all directions hori- 
zontal, or vertical, or inclined. The con- 
tinually repeated blows upon any part of tho 
walls or cailing will in tho aggrogate be 
valent to a continuous pressure which wil 
in simplo proportion to the average density 
of the crowd at the place, The diminution 
of pressure end density from the floor up- 
wards will be precixcly the esme as that of 

it pressure of our atmosphere 
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of heighta, This diminution of tempersture 
in our terrestrial atmosphere is most 
important ond ive in respect to the 
constitution of the solar atmosphere, and not 
merely of tho atmosphere of outer shell 
of the sun, but of the wholo interior fluid 
masa with which it is continuona, Tho two 
eases have a9 much in common that there is 
in och ease losa of heat from the outer parts 
of the utmosphore by radiation into spuco, 
and that in consequence cireulating enrronta 
are prousod theongh the ootimane Gh 
which a thorough mixing up aud down ia 
constantly porformed. Tn the ease of the 
ial stmosphore the lowest parts ro- 
caive by contact heat from the solid earth, 
warmed daily by the sun's ruliation. On 
the average of night and day, as tho air doos 
not become warner on the whole, it must 
radiate out into spaco as much heat a» all 
that it gots, both from the earth by contuct, 
and by radiation of heat from the earth, and 
hy interesptod radiation from the sun on its 
way to the carth, In the case of the sun tho 
host radiated from. thes onter, parts of th 
atmosphere is wholly derived the in- 
terior. In both cases the whole fiuid maze 
is kept thoroughly mixed by currents of cooled 
fluid coming down and warmer fluid rising 
to tako its place, and to be cooled and do- 
scond in ite turn, 


ite 
Now it is a woll-known proporty of gascn 


‘be and of finide generally (except. some spocial 


cases, a8 thut of water within a few dogreos 
of its freoxing temperature, in which the 
fluid under constant pressure contracta with 
rise of teunperatre) that condensations and 
rarefuctions, effected by augmentations and 


diminutions of pressure from without, pro- 
duce elevations and lowerings of temperature 
in circumstances in which the gas is tod. 
from either taking heat from or giving hoat 
to any material external to it, Thus » quan- 
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‘face, the vastness of the space through which 
there is free cirvulation of fluid, and last, 
though not lusst, the enormously higher tem- 
perature of the sular fluid than of the terres- 
trial atmonphere at points of equal density 
in the two, This view 
‘of the solar coustitution 
has heen treated ma- 
Uhomatically with groat 
power by Mr. J. Homer 
june, of Washington, 
U.S ina very important 
najet road before tho 
National Aculemy uf 
Seronces of the United 
States in April, 1869, 
and published with 
farther developmenta in 
the American dow nal of 
Atnnee for July, 1870, 
Mr. Lane, hy atriet 
mathenmtical troatment, 
finds tho Jaw of distribu. 
tion of density and tem- 
perature all through a 
globe of homogenous ygus left to itself in 
space, and losing heat by radiation outwards 
» slowly that the hoat carrying currents 
pradueco but little disturbance from the 
globular form, 

One very remarkable and important result 
which he finds is, that the density at tho 
centre ia about twenty * times the mean den- 
sity; and this, whether the muss bo large or 
anuall, aul whether oxygen, nitrogen, or hy- 
Grogen, or other substance, provided’ only it 
hoof ono kind of gas throughout, and that 
the desnity in the contral parts is not too 
great to allow tho condensation to tuke place, 
according to the ordinary guscons law of 
donaity, in wiraple proportion to pressure for 
tho saine temperatures, We know thie law 
tw hold with somewhat clos accuracy for 
common uir, and for each of ite two chief 
constituents, oxygen and uitrogen, separately, 
and for hydrogen, to di ice of about. owe 
hugdred times their densities at our ordinary 
atntonphoric pressure, Bat when tho coni- 
pressing forco is sufficiently increased, they 
all show greater resistance to contlensation 
then aeconting to the law of simple propor. 
tion, and it seems most probable that 
is for evory gas a limit beyond which the den- 
sity cannot be increased by any pressure how- 
ever groat. Lane remarks that tho density at 
the centre of the sun would be “nearly cne- 
third greater than that of the motal plati- 


* out Lane's protien independently, 
a vor oaly in soe nao ht aes ar 
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num,” if the gaseous law held up to 80 great 


ry of condensation for the ingredients 
‘of the sun's mass; but be does not a 
this supposition as probable, and he no doubt 


agrees with the gonoral opinion that in all 

probability the ingredi- 
ents of the sun's muss, at 
the actual temperatures. 
corresponding to their 
positions in his interior, 
obey the simple gaseous 
law throngh but a oom. 
paratively small spaco 
inwards from the sur- 
face; ond that in the 
eentrul resions they are 
tauch less condensed 
than according to that 
Taw. Acoorthig to the 
ximple gaseous law, the 
gun's contral density 
would be. thirty-ono 
timos that of wator ; wo 
may assume that it is in 
all robability touch less 
than this, thongh cunsiderably greater than 
the moan density 1-4, Thin is a wide range 
of uncertainty, but it would be unwise at 
present to narrow it, ignorant as wo are of 
the main ingrodients of the sun's wholo mass, 
and of the luws of mre, density, and tom- 
perature, even for known kinds of matter at 
Very great pressures and very high tempora- 
tures, 


The “ paradox” referred to in my article 
of last month is, as I now find, merely a 
misstatement (faulty oud manifestly pare- 
doxical through the omission of an essential 
condition) of an astonishing and most im- 
portant conclusion of Lane’s theory, In 

jewcomb's “Popular Astronomy,” first edi- 
tion, p. 508, the ormanon ia supplied i 
footnote, giving a ez] 
of the dynamics of Task con conclusion ; 
the subject ia similarly explained in Ball's 
“Story of the Heavens,” pp. 501, 502, and 
503, with complete avoidance of the “para. 
dox.” And now I take this 0 unity of 

i ion of the ‘para 
” by the iecrticn, oe four words 
italics to the following passage, 
“The truth is, that it 
beoominfg less hot én 


ina 
tion 
ond 


g° 
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and, in fact, either to pat it or to anawer it 
in o paradox, unless we define exactly where 
the temperature ix to bo reckoned. If we 
ask, How does the temperature of eqni-lonse 
portions of tho sun sary from age to aget 
the anqwer certainly is that the matter of the 
mun of which the density has uny stated 
value, for example, the untinary donsity of 
ouL atmosphere, becomes always less and loss 
hut, whatever he its place in the fluid, and 
whatever he the law of compression at tho 
fluid, whether the simple gases law or any 

thing from thut toalxolute incompiesaibilits 
But the distance inwards from tho surface at 
which a constant density is to be found 
«diminishes with shrinkage, and thus it may be 
that at con- 
stant depths 
iuwards from 
the hounding 
surface tho 
temperature 
ik hocoming 
highor und 
higher. This 
wonld cer- 
tainly be tho 
ease it the 
gaseous law 
ot condensa- 
tion held 
thronghout, 
‘but even then 
the effective 
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there be a solid nucleus then certainiy 
the central temperature would bo ang 
menting, beeauso the conduction of heat 
outwards though the solid would he too 
slow to compensate the angmontation of 
prosture due to augmentation of gravity in 
the shrinking flud around the polit. But at 
a certain time in the history of a wholly 
fluid globe, primitively rate enough through- 
ont to be gaseous, slumking uniter the in- 
fiuence of its own iavitation und its nulia 
tion of heat outwauls into coll prrvounding 
peco, When the central parts have become 60 
ich condenseil as to resist further conden- 
sation greatly moro than ing to the 
gaseous law of simple proportion, it seems to 
me certain 
that the early 
procons of 
beeoming 
warmer, 
which hay 
Twen demon- 
strated by 
Uunne, and 
Newcomb, 
and Ball, 
Dintst = come, 
and that the 
central tom- 
poruture 
niuat bogin to 
diminish on 
acconut of the 





radiational cooling by 
temperature, radiation 
in virtno of from tho sur- 
which tho sun face, and the 
sheds hie hest mixing of the 
outwards, 5 Gas cooled fluid 
might be bo- ion mae) throughout 
coming lower, - me the interior. 
vera resot uid ri clear! th int ar of oar 
temperaturesof equidense portionsareclearly come to the most interostit our 
Lecoming lower under all circumstances. story of the Sun. 


Leaving now these complicated and diéi- 

cul questions to the scientific investigators 

who aro devoting themsclvea to advancing 
i ica, consider the 
is 





subject—the carly history 
Five or ten million yoare ago ho may have 
beon about double his prosent diametor 
and an eighth of his present mean density, 


or 175 f the dandy of ‘watar 5 but we 
cannot, with an; ility went or 
ik sty obey of agen 
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considerably gicater than the velocities das. 

al featitatson, ‘This last suppenition 
implies that, calling the two Ladies A and B 
for Wnesitn, the motion of the centre of 
tttiaef Boarelitisedy to A must, when the 
tanecs betwen then eat, have been 
Hinected with cront exacting s fo pasa through 
the Cadre of inertia nf Aj such great exact- 
we that the ional onomentum, or 
Suaent of momentum,” after collision 
Wa one mers than fo det the san have his 
perht) low retation when shrink te his 
[rout dhivensiens. ‘This evecedtiugly exact 
eu, of the one holy at the other, so to 
pol, is, on the dry thy of prohabitity, 
C\codiugly amprulide On the other hand, 
thew is costamty that the two beuliey A and 
Bat aest ie space dt EL ty themselyes, undis- 
tushed by other baadio said only influenced by 
hein mtdiat euivitarion, shail collide with 
dive! impact, and thesetare with no motion 
of then evulre af incitia, and no rotational 
Tomentan ef the sonpouid body after the 
Coll ian, ‘Mins we seet hint the diy probability 
of callion betwoon two neighbuurs of a vast, 
mautor of mately attracting buds widely 
altered! Uhrich spare ds meh prenber if 
the borles heh given at rest, dhan if they: 
he civen tion iieg many tovlom directions 
saul with any vclo tied eon vlerable in com 
per on with the veloc ties which they wonkd 
wrquno in dull fiem nt inte collision, 
Iv thyy conn ction at it ios interesting to 
Know frome «fc Tlar astronoty, aided so splen- 
difly as it has recently heen hy tho spec- 
tro rope, that the relatise motions of the 
Visible mtars soul one un are generally very 
sm im compotion with the velocity (612 
Kilometres pai sctmad) whieh a body would 
avqang in falling inte the sim, amt ave com. 
parable with the avdetate Iitle velocity 
1206 hilometses per second) of the earth in 
Tet orbit round tle sum, 

Tots the ideas, think of two cool solid, 
fdubes, each af the sane dae anduity as the 
uth, and of half the snn’s di meter: given 
st nett, or neaily at at a distance 
studer equal to twiee (he eaith's distance 
tram the sa, 'Phoy will full together and 












































































7 lus 4 w Leelmuedl eqpmsain wid) nates aba meine 
Yhe nip #1 anre af nuation ielutvcly to dation a rolsiue 
docu] oe vrs. Mammeut nua un 63 yen abana w hus 









fie aBh AG setta age a Metin sa they 

vine yea nyse ma tote Texte to ema Ae a 

mit tn ub an v a coarse mernent a 

net, twat not in rtoy ment of fess fvund nm axis 

Neo combinatnuan in Ts.‘a temas en reper 
eo te Tun ad rman, are 

wach eve been dotiedw @ watinn the lett maty seers (Oe 


europe say tow, cach ie wn pera eadat) do gaety 
Hie azrpicisorr af ie evil tel rere fos cone 

Soveabet is lyme sorter at ae eres 
Paibologien! wamwmocnt of ax niiie hisony. " 
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collide in oxaetly half a year. ‘The eollision 
will Tast for about halt an honr, in the 
course of which they will be transformed 
into a violently agitated incand ut fluid 
many fying outwards from the line of the 
motion before the eullision, and swelling to a 
folk nes cral dimes gi eater than the sum of the 
original balks of the two globes.” How far 
the fnid mass will iy out all round from the 
ine of collision it iN imposible to say. The 
motion ix too complicate to le fully in esti- 
gated by any known mathematical method ; 
but with sufficient patience a mathematician 
might ho ablo to caleulute it with some fair 
approximation to the tiuth, The distance 
reached by the catreme cirentar fringe of the 
fluid mans would probably be much less than 
the distanee fallen by cach glabe before tho 
collision, because the translational motion of 
the molecules constituting the heat inte which 
tho whole euergy of the origmal fall of the 
glolos heeamne transformed in the first cal- 
lision, ix probally sont three fiftha of the 
whole amount of that cuorgy. ‘She timo of 
dying out woukl probably be less than half a 
your, when the fluid mass anust begin to full 
mm again towards the ani. In something 
Tosa than a year after the fist collsion the 
fuid will again bo in w state of mavinnn 
crowding round the centre, und this time 
prolibly even more violent) agitated than 
it was naodiataly after the fist collision 5 
and it will again fly outward, but this tino 
axially towards the places whence the two 
lobes fell, It will again fall inwards, and 
after o rapidly mbsidmg series of guickor 
and quickes oscillations it will subside, pro- 
hably in the course of two or threo years, 
intoa Qelalir stur of about the same dimen- 
sions, heat, and brightnows as our present 
ran, but differing from him in this, that it 
would bave nu rotation, 

‘Wo supposed the two globes to have been 
at rest when they wero Jet fall from a mutual 
distance equal to the diameter of the earth’ 
orbit, Supposo, now, Lhat instead of huving 
hoon at rost they bad been moving in opposite 
directions, perpendicularly ty the lino joinin; 
them, with a velocity of 1-KOinetres porsecond, 
The moment of momentum of these motions 
round an axis through the centre of gravity 

* Sack incidents seem te happen orenn.y is the antrorm, 
See eae 


wax Uw ate tearved 
fu tne con elitves Caanopous, 
thoes! 
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of the two globes perpenilicular to the plane 
of their lines of motion ia just equal to tho mo- 
ment of momentum of the sun’s rotation rowxl 
hisaxis. It isan clementaryauc easily prov od 
law of dynamics that nomuiual action between 
parts of a gronp of hoilics. or of a single body, 
rigid, flexible, or fluid, ean aller the moment 
of momentunn of the whole Tho transverse 
yolocity in do eno we aro now snpposing, is 
0 sronll that noue of the main features of the 
collision and of the wild oscillitions following, 
it, which we have heen considering, or of the 
magnitude, eat, and brightness of the resal!- 
ing wtar, will be sensibly altered ; but now, 
instead of boing rotationloss, it will he 1¢- 
volving once round in twenty-five days and 
ay in all respecte like to our atin. 

If, instead of Uoing st rest initially or 
moving with the emall tranwerse velocities 
we huve been cousidering, each globe hind a 
transverse volocity of thico yates of a 
Kilometre per second (or anything mor 
than “71), they would just escape collision, 
and would revolve in oqual ellipses round the 
contre of inertia, in a prio one year, just 
grazing ono another's surfaces evcry time 
they come rouuil to the noes pomts of 
their orbits, 

f the initial tranavorso volocity of cach 
lobe be less than, hut not muuch less than, 
“7) of a kilometre per secon, thora will be & 
viulent. ‘collision, and two bright ‘una, 
solid globes buthed in flaming fluid, will 
come into existonco in the course of a iw 
hours, aud will commence revolving row! 
their common centre of inortia in lung olliptic 
orbits in a period of a little less than a year. 
Tidal interaction butweon them will diminish 
the cocentricities of their orbits, and if con- 
tinued long enough will cause tls two to 
revolve in circular orbits round their contro 
of inertia with a distance betweou their sur 
ar equal to ot ieee ofeach. | 

ppoeo now, ooking & particular 
case £2 fix tho iden, that twonty-nive million 
cold solid globea, each of about the samo mass 
as the moon, and amounting in all to a total 


Or 


‘The fluid mass thus fumed will be exploded 
by this prodigious heat, outwards in vapour 
or gas all round. It, boundary will roach 
to a distance considerably Iss than one hun- 
dred tines the radius of the carth’s orbit on 
first flying out to its extreme limit, A 
diminishing sciies of out and in oscillations 
will follow, aud tho incandescent globe thus 
contracting aul expanding alternately, in 
the course rt my be of three or four hundred 
yoars, will settle {0 9 ruhus of forty times 
the radius of the earth's orint, The average 
donsity of tho gavcous nebula thns formed 
would be (215 x 10) , or Inndred 
and thirty sia thowxmd millionth, of the 
sun’s mean density ; or one fom hundred and 
fifty four thousand millionth of tho denvity 
‘of water; or one five Inmdied and sevonty 
millionth of that of common air at on 
ordinary temperature of 10. (. 

The density mst» central resions, sensibly 
‘uniform through reveral millon kilometres, 
is one twonty thousand millionth of that 
of water; or one twenty-five millionth 
of that of air, Thi» corocdingly pmalt 
donsity is neatly nix timos tho density of tho 
0 and uitrogen Teft_ in somo of the 
recdlvers eahauste'! hy Tottomlay in his 
experimontal measurcnients of tho amonnt 
of heat emitted by pure radiation from 
highly heated bodies, If the nubstanco were 
oxygen, or nitrogen, of other gay or mixture 
of gases simplo or componnd, of specific 

ity ogi al to the eperilic density of our 
a'r, the contial temperature would bo 51,200° 
Usnt,, and the average tran-In'ional velocit 
of tho molocules 6-66 kilometres per sacon 
being v7} of 10°2, the velodty acquired by & 
heavy body falling unresisted from tho outer 
boundary (of 40° timos the radius of the 
carth’s orbit) to the contro of the nebulous 
mass. 

‘The gascous nebula thus constituted would 
in the courve of a few million years, by con- 
stantly radiating ont heat, shrink to tho size 
of our present sun, when it would have 
exactly the eame heating ani lighting effi- 
ciency. But no motion of rotation. 
sywem nan itn ton ha of hat 

isabout eightoen times: ‘s 
i Cae onthe being Taph 














rotation ; acventeon- 
tera and one-eighteanth the Sun’s, the 
being not worth into account 


in the 
phir J 
* The rellies of 8 steely siobular ae. Ltegal 

seers 


of moment ‘of momentuin. 
of being absolutely st rest 
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fu the heginning, ler the twenty-nine million 
tarkns be ziven cach with sorue small motion, 
making up in all an anienut of moment of 
Inomentum shout a certain axis, equal to the 
moment of momenta of the solar systen: 
which we hase just been considering ; or 
consideribty greater tain this, to allow for 
effect of ronsting medium, ‘They will fall 
together for two hundred and fifty years, 
and thorh not mee pecively in the 
conte asa the first supposed case of 10. 
primitive ntotion, th wo hundred and 
fifty yours fron: the beginning, be so crowded 
together that there will Jas myriuls of cot 
Isivns and almost every one of the twenty - 
nine million globes will he melted and driven 
into vapour by the heat of these collisions, 
'The vapour or gas thus generated will fly 
outward 
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hundred million year. Thus there may in 
reality be nothing mors of mystery or of dif- 
ficulty in the automatic progress of the solar 
system from cold mattor difused through 
spuce, to its present mamfest onler and 
beauty, lighted and warmed by its brilliant 
an, than there is in the winding up of a 
clock * and Jetting it go till it stops. I need 
searcely say that tho hegiming and tho 
maintenance of lifr on tite earth is absolutely 
aud infinitely heyond the range of all sound 
speculation in dynamical science, The only 
vontribation of dynamics to theoretical bio- 
logy is abolute ucgation of automatic com- 
meneement or anfomatie maintenance of life. 

I shall ony say in conelusion :— Assuming 
the sun's muss to be compored of materiale 
which were far asunder hefore it wai hot, 


and after several hundreds or {the immediate antecedent to its incandescence 


must have been cither two bodies with de- 
tails differing only in proportions and den. 
nities frum the cases we have been now eon- 
tideaing as examples ; o it must have heer 
some nimber more than {wo—some finite 
nuntber xt the most the number of atoms 
in the sun's present ninsy, @ finite number 
(which may probably enungh be some- 
thing between 4 x 107 and 140 x 10") 
as easily understood and imagined as 
awunher 3 or number 133. The im 
meiliate antecedent te incandesconce 
my have been the whule constituents 

in the extrewe cunsition of subdivision 

that is to ray, in the condition of 
separate atoms; or it may hava boan 

uy smaller nmmber of groups of atome 
muking up minute crystals orgroups of 
crystals—snowflaker of matter, as it 
were: or it may have been lumps of 
matter like  macadamising stone; or 








thousands of yours of cntwatd uel inward , like the stone (Fig. 1) on pago 264, which you 
oncillatory motion, may settle into su oblate | might mistake for a macadamising stone, and 
natorial ra which was actually: travelling through space 
diva far beyond the obit of Neptune, and till itfell on the earth at Possil, in the noigh- 
with moment of momentum equal to or ex bomboud of Glagow, on April 5, 1804; or 
coding the moment of mowentum of the; like that (Fig. 2) on page 265, which waa 
solar ayetent, This ix just the heginning | fouul in tho Desert of Atacama, in South 
postuluted by Laplace for his nebular theory America, and is believed to have fallen thera 
of the evolution of the aolar system; which, from the aky—a fragment made up of iron 
founded on the natural history of the stellar and stono, which looks as if it has solidified 
univerw as observed by the elder Hemchell, frm a mixtare of gravel and melted iron in 
and completed in details by the profound a place where there was very litt]e of hoavi- 
Ayuamical judgment and in ive genius nevs ; or thie splendidly eryatallined picce of 














Lapluce, seema convert slab cut out of the celebrated 
dynamic into a neccasary truth, if we 
make no other imnecttain assumption than 
that the iatevials at present constituting 


thermo ikon (Fig. 3 8 


a Lonarto, in Hungary ;+ or this 
o Beet Ja, thi nod a the property of mates 
rates, bare mmongt, ead mote than stony of my 


the dend matter of the solar system have dermd oer ie 0 quancas nebula. 
existod mnder the lawe of dead mattot for a | cus *utaens arte Uaioe a ¢ a 
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; 1 scotome 00 dg 
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woaderfully shaped speemun (Figs fand 5), of Argyll and the Isles “Do you magne 
a mod! of the Mirlllesbuegh meteonste , that piece of mattar to hava been as 1b 38 
(kindly given me by Profosor A 8S Her litom the begiunmg to hare boon ecatet 
sehtl), with corrugations showing how ité as it 18, ot to have been as at 3 through all 
maltod matter hey been wonred off from the trme till rt fell on tho cath?” I had told 
front part of ity smface in its final rush him that T belicved the sun to bo built up of 
through the carths atmosphere when it ¥ 15 metoore stones, bnt he would not be ratishod 
«cn to fall on March 14, 1861, at 335 Px | tall bo knew ot could amagme, what kind of 
Yor the theory of the sun it 2s mdifferent stones 

which of these \ autres of configurations of — I could not bat xgreo with him in furl 
matter may have becn the immediate ante mg it mposaible to imagine that any one of 
cedent of lus mcaudescenee, but T can never ihose meteorites before you has becu as xt 14 
think of thes mateal antecedents withont through all time o1 that the materzals of the 
iomembkrmy a «neshon put to me thnty su were Iho thr for all time before they 
Jets ago by the late Dishop kwing, Bishop como together and becime hot purely this 

Sethe gs 5 stone bas an eventfal lnstory, but Tsbal not 
gate Fin 1 2 nod 2, beer La a tax patience of rcadeis of Goop Worn 
oven, Theme peng toe "epecoen ed by trying just now to trace it conjectanaly 
a pete ‘and thet br big amt re 1 only sty that we cannot but agree 
Iectann—the veale of’ drmenmons 15 freach It mar with the Somme ofaation whieh Tegatds 
‘taken m the: "the longest rectangular exes, the tmoteorites as fragmenta en from larger 
segs ae af rater oes meiel'oe masses, but we cannot be sstiofied without 
‘beeebfal Widmanststtwe toning SiSate “7g to imagme what were the antecedents 

‘those masses, 
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Vaat arch apvings fru the plain, 
Taovedy, of seven fold J 
Built. by the sey and rain 
Melting: -sutly from view, 


Sol, that printer of pow’ 
Rhow on his palette t 
The colomes of excry flow 1, 
Of cuth, uf sea, and of air 











Ti. not sven of the ints 
Phat hop atl luther and 11 ill, 
On the phaoidlly grazing hent, 
0) thie fluc of wheop mt the hill. 
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Bs WILLIAM WHAT. 
#Tur Paewsow Cay 


Avera or “Rip Rysanere 


CHAP LEM SUSIE 


N Helictie Now Wa at Call, good foo 

car, with wlivasy monistan fieydtek hae, wlan 
De parted in the mare ie, ate impo sting, presence, 
anti pluvtbhetongue. He neither w1ote for, 
the paper nor paid much attention to tho de, 
Cailot the hn anes, but he was yreat at piv ne 
ure, drawing cheques, entertaining peuple | 
of distinction, aud giving the eoup de queer 

to Insitating advertivtns eb he did not 
connuit the exior of waking himself too eom- 
mon, interfering atulow “some big 
thing" way ab athe, when his grand manner 


LEYEAND AND MAYO, 
















al aauacinyg statements about the eireulstion 
of Ue yup were goctally meatus 
wow ctully clever at raving the wind, ant 


on peveral occasions, when the paper seemed 
to he at the last eatremity, had contrived by 
some bold struke ot ingenious combination 
to give it new hfe. His kitom feat of the 
wort was persuading tho American banker 
montioned by Gibwn to take an interust in 
tho paper (albeit the fuct wan nut gunerally 
known) and graut the proptietor an almost 
unthnited over-dratt. 
Mayo, Leyland'x 
command, war a Nightly hui 
with sharp grey cy es, bloute complexion, and 
8 quick, stvwious manner, Le was full of fire 
anit energy, and og industrious ux Leyland | 
waa the reverse, conducted ail the business 
correspondence of thy paper, lovked after the 
accounts, and kept his eye on. everything. 
Like his chicf, he wus nothing if not enter- 
prising, and their cuterprise generally took 
the form of speuding money. Hf profuse out- 
could insime sueress then might the Lfel- 
ie News count on » brilliant future. 











manoyer and socond in 
young fellow 


















. LEYLAND, the proprietor of the 'e1 


| jut got to work, 
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Storm, shadow, and ray 
‘Triumph and cinappeas j 
Hour melts into day, 
Day melts into yoar, 


Foreo changor and flows ; 
Nothing is lost or apitt. 

Suc, who art watohing those thows, 
Trato thyself ax thon wilt, 


Curve and colonrs aro thine, 
Thine are the eyes Ww seo 
Natoral, human, divine, 
Thi» iy of JLeaven and of Thee. 
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On. the lay after Ralmaine’ first apport 
6, Leyland and Mayo were 
adel in conversation in the former's 1oom, 
ahundsome, atu iously furnishe 
vbe vids at which was covered 
inp of Larope, the other adomied with valu 
able engeay ings 

“Has anything come in this morning!” 
asks Leyland as he teas hick in his fautentl 
aut Jaztly sinohes a fine Havana cigar, 

“Nothing to mention— orders for a thon 
sand fianes from Paris and eight hundted from, 
Baden.” 

“Nothing from Bovis 1” 

“Tdid not oxpeet anything —he has unly 





ty bat 











“Late, is ho not 2” 

“Very. have been urging him to sturt 
for a month pant, both by letter and telegram ; 
but when he oneo yets down to that villa of 
hia in the Riviera ho is hard to move, anid 
whatever yon say or dy ho always takes his 
own time, 

“Always; but for all that bo ia the best 
eanvasser wo have,” 

“Kather. I don’t know what wo should 
do without him. I wish ha emt oot uite wo 
expensive, though. hove just been fouking 
up his account, and his commission last year 
amounted to fifteon thousand franca, and his 
travelling expenses to cight.” 

“Nvarlya thousand pounds sterling—rather 
atitf that; but he guts moro advertisements 
than ali the other fellows put tugtthor, so we 
must not complain, {Where is he now t” 

“At Florence, It is no use going farther 
sunth ab this time of tho year—handly any 
wy See we aris te am afraid. Then 
carno and Bellinzona, and over the Godard 





and Turin to the Italian lakes Lo- 
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to Lucernc. Then he will do the Bernese 
Oberland, call at Basol and Borne, and be here, 
I expect, in about six weeks.” 

“A good programme. Ilo should do a 
lot of Iusiness.” 

“Srue to da. He always does Ho has 
threo of the hest qualificstions for au advor- 
tising canvuseer a man can have—fine man- 
ners, ready tact, and a tongne that would 
almost talk a knot out of a tree, as Harman 
would say. I know nobody to be compurod 
with hin, exeeps yon, Leyland—if you would 
wok,” 

“TIL take care I don’t,” anewored Leyland 
with a laugh. “I knowa trick worth two of 
that, Maya, would rather watch others 
work, Thut reminds me, though I really 
tlont see why it should, that Iliad a question 
to ask ahont finance, Tow do we stand 
with Flarmans 1” 

“Sixty chonsand franes to om debit. Will 
they stand if, do you think 2” 

“What a’ question, Mayo! They have 
ston if, 01 we shouldn't have got the 





“Will they lot it stand, I should say 1” 

“Whit clse can they do? And if we want 
more they will let us have it ; and tho moo 
wo owe them tho safer wo ate. They cannot 
afford to pull us up, and we cannot afford tu 
pay them ol.” 

“ That is quite trac ; eapocially the latter,” 
returned Mayo with an atonned mile, “and 
{assure you I nover thought of anything 4o 
aboard as payiug thom off. I only feared 
they might possibly bother us with quos- 
tions aud request us to reduce the secount.” 

“Not thoy ; thore is no reason why thoy 
should, ut any rato at present; and [ havo 
got the length of Robort Harman's foot. Ho 
called last night, 

“ About business 1” 

“ Bio, be wate te introduce an Ameri- 
can gener is wife to our family circle, 
as he put it ; and wo asked them all to din- 
nor for next Monday. By tho way, have 
you secn the new assistant editor yet? Har- 
aon was asking sbout him.” 

“Not yet, The fellow may be useful if 
he has anything in him.” 

“Of course he may, bat now we heve got 

H mig have done without 


eral 
Balmaine would do tho work for half fis 


serow,” 

“I dare ray. But you forgot that Gibson 
has a three year’ agreement.” 

“No, [ don't ; but it iv a queer agreement 
that one emmot get out of, and 1 have ne 
doubt wo shul find a way of petting ont of 
this when the timo comes. Hullo! there's 4 
whistle, pnt your car to the spout, Mayo." 

“Mr Robert Harman would be phil to 
see Mr. Leyland,” says Mayo, atitl hulding 
the tube to his ear, 

Tho next moment the door opens and in 
walhs the American bonku, A litge man 
all over—hair Jong, hat tilted 1 on his 
heal, eyes all aglow with excitemant, clean 
shaven, fresh-colomed face, ant an eager 
look, as if ho had jnst conecived somo now 
idea and was burning to bring it forth. 

(oud day, gentlemen, good day,” he 
claimed, in a foul and hearty voice, shan 
hands with both Loy bund and Mayo at the 
same time, “how is the Lilie Nes ly 
day?” 

First rato,” savy Leyland with his most 
urbuno smile. “Wo had nevertl thousand 
franes worth of advertisements this moime, 
and tho season is only just beginning. Now 
Bovis has got to work we shull have ay wany 


ovary day.” . “ 
“Glad to hear it, Nothing like yoing 
whoad, And you do yo aheul, thoro 1s no 
inistake about that, we cashed drafts yestor 
day thut make your account mote than siaty 
thousand on tho wrong pido.” 

“So Mayo was saying just now,” quiotly 
observes Loyland, “and to tol! you the truth, 
Tam surprised it is not mora. _ You have no 
idea what the exponses of a daily paper are ; 
and we are only just emorging from winter, 
which, aa you know, is our worst timo, « 

deal going out and very little coming 
ip, But now tide is turniug, and in a 
fow weeks we shall be flush. Y dare say, 


Songs, we thal have to ask you for another 
d francs or #0 in the meuntime.” 














yl 


not quite made of money, and I have 
So far ss I am personally con- 
‘cerned I look gn adully paper heres b gre 
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which will ho open free to all travellers, i “J am glad to make your acquaintance, 
wp a company for building a! Mr. Balmaine,” said tha banker warmly. 
will undertake to place half the | “I hope we shall be good frictds, and if you 
Dut ono—it | will Jot me, I may sometimes profit by your 
for this‘ getup un international | literary skill, Ivhave bothered Mr. Gibson 
n thy lake here hetween Englist occasionally, but now, when I want an articlo 
namateus erews, of eourse—and pat into shape, I whall come to you, An 
dn the vitanin we mint have both flat races editor-in-chief ought to write very little, His 
and ates pleclases UT am organizing «| lmsiness is to supervise othora, revise what 
ayatom of civeukar notes and coxmopohtan they write and fumish them with ideas, 
credits that will place us in communteation Is not that sv, Gibson!” 
with every tespeetable banking-house in the “It ix exactly what I have heen saying 
civiliol dd wok We mast spare no eflort to ever sinee J came here ; and 1 have no donht. 
wie the place, and make it so that with Mr. Balmai help Tshall Le alle 
a that ne traveller to give more time to the general supervision 
cap feel that he bas done the continent at all of the paper; und [hope we shall sacceed in 
unless he hae spent a few days at Geneva, anaking it even brigh 1 better than, a8 
Tt is w big enterprinc, 1 know, but Tam everybody admits, it is at present.” 
determined to curry it through, and 1 attach That is harlly possible, I think, Gihson,” 
great importance 10 your coaporation and suid Hannan, the suspicion of a xmile 
tho influenco of the 2h lertic News.” playing about the corners of his mouth. 
All this was said with grout energy aut “Cunaidering the means at your disponal the 
rapidity and almost in a breath. Helretic News is wtmirably edited. Ant 
We will lo all we you may be sure now I want all of you to lunch with me, 
‘of that wl answered waruly, “your second Dreakfunt they call it hero, at my 
intervet is our intercet, wore travellers mean hotel on Sunday. I> mean the entire 
more suentey lunging for you, mora sob. editorial staff aud Mr. Leyland and Mr, 
werihers und mere alvertivements for ua. Mayo. Can that lo managed, Gibson t 1 
You may count ou our hearty co-operation | mean with reference to the duties of the 
in all thive selene yuu Inve bean mention. | paper, fur you wufortunates ave to work on 
ing, Warman. The paper ix olwaya at your Nnodays’ 
disporal for paragraphs wud articlos, ‘any-| Gibson declared that it conkd Le managed 
thing you like in fact, But then you must very ensily, awd accepted tho invitation on 
nut talk of Mapping the tap, you know.” | behalf of Delano und Miluthorpe. Alfred 
“LT wae not talking of sopping tho tap, | arceptod it on hin own, and it was accoptod 
Twas only ashing you to draw it mild, and, as a matter of courso by tho manager and 
bo an anuileruta ax you can, I am quite | proprietor. 
satisfied; Int our New York and london — “f like your Mr. Balmaine,” said Harman, 
houses may not xeo matters in procisely the when the former and Gilwon had taken their 
ase Tight, member,” leave, “the hay a good face, and is of better 
Ilatio, the whistle agsin; what ia it, breeding, I should say, than cithor the chief 
Mayo?” or his subs,” 
“ Mr, Gibson ad Mr. Tulmains wonld like — Yea, he scoms a likely sort of chap ; I 
to know when they can peo Mr. Leyland dare say ho will do,” answered Leyland care 






















atric 
































and Mr. Muyo.” lesaly, “I say, Harman, it’s awfully good of 
“Say wo are cupuzed, aud tell them to you to invite those fellows to breakfast.” 
cue in an hour,” “Not at all. 1 honour writers of 


“Let them come in now,” intorposoil tho class, and like to stand well with them.” 
banker, “I have vory little more to say, “That is all very well; but I cannot say 
aud I want to speak to Gibson and c¢ that I honour mewanaper aiers much—I 
the acquaintance of his now assistant.” know too much about They have no 

Ho the meweomers wore. uahoted into tho principles; they, write anything you tell 
goom ail Lalmaine was introduced in due them. Take Balmaine, now, I know abso- 
form to the assembled trio, who gavo him lutely nothing of him, but I'would bet my 
& gracious reception, though Leyland’s man- bottom dollar that I could make him write 
her wan marked by a certain condescsmaion, a Tory leader one day and a Radical loader 
by if to signify to a the the ate pale belier could, Leyland ; he 

‘8 WoWepaper was somethi « ieve you 7 Fy 
from ita eantatent editor, tied ia not a man of that sort, and I would bag 
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my opinion with s bet if thore were any way 
of banging it to a test.” 

“Which at presont there is not,” said Ley- 
land half jestingly, “unless we become Con- 
eervative. 

“Which you won't,” returned Harman, 
who did not scem to appreciate the joke, 
“unless you want to forfoit my support,” 

“That settles the matter,” laughed Ley- 
land, “ for wo don’t want to forfeit your sup- 
port; any thing but that. And wo willasmune, 
if you like, that Balmaine is that pheno- 
amenal being, a journalist with principles.” 

“You may say what you like about him,” 
said the banker, who appeared just a little 
hnuffod by the othor’s chaff; “1 have taken a 
faucy to that young man, and, if he can 
wiito a amart lotter, I will try to throw 
sumething in his way.” 

“Thore aro the throe mon who control 
the destinics of the Lrlrehe News, and, toa 
certain extent, our destinies,” said Gibson to 
Alfred, whon ‘they got outside; “what do 
you think of them 1” 

“Twill tell you when I know thom better,” 
was Alfred's cautions answor ; “you cannot 
Yoarn much of poopte’s charactor in @ casual 
intersiow of o few minutes, What do yr 
think of them, Mr, Gibeon? You have hal 
a more opportunities of judging them than 

ny 0,” 

“That is qnito true, Well, I will tell you 
my opinion when you have had an oppor- 
tunity of forming yours,” 

Balmaine had called at tho office a fow 
minutes previously to ask if he would ho 
wanted befuro Sunday. Gibson replied in 
the negative, and, as we have seen, took him 

low to pay his respects to the proprietor 
and manager. As they passod th the 
spacious and well-appointed offices, Alfrod 
noticed with some surprise how large was the 
staff of clerks, all of whom scemed to be fully 
occupied ; but tho most prominent object was 
a huge thiet-proof, fire resisting safe that 
could hardly fait 
paper morcbanta, type toundors, and others 
with a sento of the im, of the Halratic 
News, and of the vastness of the cash and 
cther socurities that needed so much safe- 


impress casual visitors, along 
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‘ animated, ‘Tho shore, lined with freah-lonvod. 


trees and handsome buildings, tho quaint 
houses of tho old town, climbing up the 
heights crownod by the grey towera of St, 
Potor and the goklen cupolas of the Rnseian 
Church—all was new to him ; and although 
the picturesque nover palls on the lover of 
nature, the senso of novelty and the gratifica- 
tion of Tong cherished desires add piy ancy 
to enjoy mont. ‘The reality, tov, excooded his 
expectation. The hour boing early the Alps 
were not yet visible, and on the rugged aides 
of tho Jura were reposing masves uf elond #0 
white, so still, and in form so fantastic and 
woird, that they might have been vast snow- 
fields, iey crags, and tromondons placi 
blocking ‘up the horizon and reaching high 
ax heaven, Yet, still as thoy seem, the cloude 
move. They croop slowly up the’ gullics aud 
roll back from the pine forests, aud then, he: 
tween the white mass and the dark back- 
mountain anil forest show a tint of 
blue so deep and teudor that it might be one 
vf beaven’s own windows, or tho way into 
fuiryland. Now to tho south tho morning 
glory ia retreating beforo the advancing day, 
and the cdiademed pouke of the Ponnino Alps, 
omerging from a silvory sea, stand rover 
in all their beauty and fill tho aky with thoir 
majostic presence. A fow minutes later and 
all the vast stretch of country, from tho 
mountaina of Savoy to the Dont du Midi, 
irom the snown of Mont Blanc to tho rae 
of Mont Hoculot in bathed in briliantauslight, 
and the wators of tho luke sparkle 
liko liquid dinmonds in a setting of azure. 
The region round about is, moreover, rich 
in historic sssocintions, Westward, tho Fort 
do l’Ecluse guards the famoue pass cloft un- 
numberod years ago ly the great Rhono 
glacior, and through which, by comparison 
only the othor day, tho greatest af the Cussara 
followed on tho traces of the Sying Helv, 
tians, Atilla and his Huns wasted the land 
with fire and sword, Teutonic tribes marchod 
es Sant eeeaieed 
0 V1 once to 
of Napoleon's legions as they marched to ae 


of Ttaly. 
the ael with the beauty of the land- 
aa Balmaine mesirabtedly wae, sae ds, 
i clearness of 








ore 


inna to give hinvelf up to thoughts of the 
aublime or contemplation of the boantiful, 
Jn the Pension Gus i 
alroaty aware, were th ly lodgers, cach 
of whom, as Altted, when le took up his 
qttatters there, -peedily Jeurnt, bore tho name 
ot Vou Sehmnidt saul rupresented: 9 cistinet 
on of that ancient and respectable 
‘Thoe were Madame yon Sehtnidt, 
clauhuother; Madame Karl von 
the mother; and Mademoiselle 
anid, tt ushter. Being Germans, 
played on the piano, 
nidt had been a teacher of 
Madaino Karl wus a tenelier of music, 





























ng 
arly ih the morning, before 
am went out, anil in the even- 
ing when they Imad come in, Madame Go 
etaul's pio was selon silent, for when 
Melans hal ‘ving 
ighter was youerally practising with jo 
al ucla Alitracted neight 
aye at home all day long saul was 

hook, threatened Madame Guichard 




















conuiry, she detied hin, aut lado the Vou 
Schewilts, with whom sho was very intimate, 
to play an, 

On the Wriday evening Delune told Alfeed, 
ina shvepinh sort of way, that he hud invited 
Miudune Karl aul her daughter to go with 
them round tha lake, 
“TL will nat cost us 





thing,” he said, “1 







did not seem very 
it Halmaine, Hoe foresaw 
¢ to excort and entertain 
i happened to have a very 
devited moustache, a very loud voieo, and 
rolled_in her walk like s sailor, while Made- 
moiwolls would full to the lot of the sub-editor. 

“They are very nice,” urged Delano de- 
preeatingly, “and” not too ricb, and have to 
work hani all day long, ‘The trip will be a 
great pluuatre for then and do Mademoiselle 
B power of good ; abe ix looking very pale, 
au you may have noticed, 

jt was Imapossible to resist the young fel- 
Jow's appeal. By all moana let them como,” 
Alfred said, “and we will do our best to 
lake thu trip pluasant for them.” 

It was plowant for all. Madame and 
Madomviselts wero in eestasios of delight, 
an Alfred found the elder Jady a much more 
agreeable compauion than he 
Despite her moustache and ungainly walk, 
aho was « highly cultivated wooan, and had 





ny but Switzerland beinga free ¥ 
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a frank matronly manner, which at ones en- 
Buluaine’s liking, and hor story won 
his respect, Hehad already heard something 
of it from Madame Guichard and Delane. 
Her hustand, much older than she, was an 
Austrian offeer of high rank, who had died a 
fow years previously at Viera very mitelt 
in debt, owing te some unfortunate specula-+ 
tions in which he had embarked. All that 
he possemed ditt not sulico to dischargo his 
Jiubilities, and Madamo Karl found herself 
niterly dentitute 
ant a young daryhter abnulitely dependent 
on her, A brilliant piunist, sho might pos- 
sibly ha eu fivetihood in th i 
capital hy giving lessons, but tho h 
was greater thay abe could Jear, and, having 
uw few friends at Genova, sho went thither 
and Ket up as a teacher of music, Hor uo- 
doubteil ability soo brought her somo good 
pupils, at sho was earning am incomo 






















lessons her | that would Inve inal them very comfortable 


if the hal wot thought it her duty to pay off 
her Nnshand’s debts AL that remained, 
fter providing for their modest wants, war, 
«puter, remitted to his creditors at 






jenna, 
“As L helped my poor husband to hae 
hin money,” sli wid, “it ix only right that 1 
whould help to pay his debts.” 

and then sho spoke of hor life in Austria, 
Milan, and other plucex, 

“$e you have nob only visited Ttaly, but 


lived there 2” wekod Alfres 





Certainly, Duriug the occupation wo 
lived ju Northorn Italy many years. Ida, my 
danghter, was born at Venice, 

It struck Balmaino that Madame Karl 
could, perchance, give him some information 
about the Hardyn. Sho was evidently a 
woniin whom he might truat, aud ho pro- 
cooded to give her an outline of the case, 
without, however, saying anything very dofi- 
nito about the fortune, It was mot noccasury 
that he should, and both Warton and Artful 
had warned him that to make much noise 
about it would almost certainly bring forth 
falso claimanta, 

Madame Karl Talend to Sine with 
great interest. “I wish I could help you, 
whe said; “but I don’t think I ever fear 
of this man ; at any rate, under the namo of 
Hanly, It is not likely I should, I was ox 
the other aide, you know.” 

“Tf he was taken prisoner or executed, I 
thought you might possibly have heard some 
mention of him.’ 


“Ts is not likely, there were no of 
thom ; and if I did, I have forgotten, Uwe 
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hhad not been turned ont of Italy I have no 
doubt I could fd out whether he was taken 
by the Austris You may, however, be 
sare of ono thing—he is not in prisun now. 
Why should our Government care to keep 
Italian prisoners after we left the country? 
They were all released.” 

“That is » new light,” answered Alfied 
musingly. I never thought of that before ; 
it knocks Mr. Atful's theory on the head. 
Well, if Philip arly ia vot in prion where 
can ho he 1” 

“Dead, 1 showkl say,” returned Madame 
Karl promptly ; “ conspiratote and sobllicrs uf 
fortune haye short lives, and your Monsieur 
Itudy appears to have been both, But why 
don't you ask Colonel Bevis If anybody 
cun tull you ho can.” 

“Who is Colonel Bovis 3” 

“Why, don't you know It is he who 
oops the Hilidie Vous going- the hest ad- 
vortivement eanvasser, they” say, on tho 
Continent, He has served in the British 
miny, E think, At any rate, lo was one of 
Gaubald?s men, and deeply’ implicated in 
* any ,Tevolutionury movement in Northorn 

tnly.” a 

“How did he come to bean alvertinameat 
canvasseer 1” 

“By being poor, I suppose, Mon like 
him generally are poor. Wo cannot alwa) 
choose our «testinies, or 1 should not 
4 music mistress. He is vory fortunate in 
having secured such a position, M. Delane 
aye hat ho makes very much monoy, and 
he rpends his winters in the Riviera and in 
Ttaly, and hi» summers in Switzorland and 
South Gormany. It is, perhaps, not so tine 
a thing to bo a canyower as ty command a 
regimont, but I am sure Colonel Bevis is 
botter off now than when he was organizing 
secret societies in Lombardy and Venice, or 
fighting with the Red Shirts in Noy Be 
ig the man for you; he knows Italy well. 
So does M, Corfe; but I would rather speak 
to vy Seloaet if god yuu.” i 

“T am much obliged to you for i 
tho idea, Madame von Schmidt, and i shail 
certainly profit by it; but you do not tellme 
where {hall find this remarkable colonel- 
canvasser. Is he in Genera” ie 

on x. 
Delano will ‘ell us” 
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And then the subject dropped, and 
Balmaino occupied himself with contem- 


plating the scenery, while Delane and Ide 
tesnmed their promenaiy round the dock. 

“Journalie is a very honourable _pro- 
fession, M. Balmai observed Madame 
Karl, apropos of nothing in partienlar, 

* Unquestionably ,” answered Alfred. 

“But nob a very profitable one, I fear.” 

“T beg your janton, Madamo Karl, for 
some poopla it is very profitalite,” 

“Ab, yer, but not tur such peoplo as you 
aud our friend, M. 1) ? 

“ Not at present, perhaps; but thero is 20 
telling what the future Jas in store for 1, 
and Deluno is a very clever young fellow, 1 
think.” 

“The futuro! No, as you say, there is no 
telling what tho future fas in‘store for ns. 
You think it hat something good-—young 
people always do —hut thoso who aro vorgins, 
on fifty know that it must have some ovil, 
an may have mnch. Mako tho most of 
your youth, M. Babusine; it will not list 
too Jong, Vo you kuow, Lam tatheranaions 
about Ida” 

“Why 4 Sho looks very well.” 

Aad so sho did, for thongh sho was rathor 
petife, aud her fico somewhat too road, Ida, 
with hor flaxen hair, dreamy blue cyes, 
cream whito neck aud pink cheeks did not 
come very far shoit of being a typical 
Teutonic beauty. 

“Sho looks very well,” repentoi Alfrod, 

“Yes, the child is protty, ix sho uot!” 
aaid the mother, proudly, “brit she is oxeitod 
and flushed now. Voor girl, I can neithor 
give her o def nor loave hor a fortune, fo she 
must meek perbete T mako her work too 
hanl But sho is ~ oe and ardent, 
and besides singing and the piano sho loarns 
the modern languages, 20 she in sure to got 
her living, don’t you think so, M. Balmaine{” 

by! br Cassie pace and with that 
face of hers, and so many secomplishments, 
she is sure to get @ husband.” 
















dame Karl's manner, that 
: that Delano and her 
daughter might Teevane too fond of each 
other, ‘The vigilance vith which she watched 
them wae amnsing: she seldom let them go 
besond Gualiot, never out of night 








CHAPTER AN — TARYAN'S BREAKFAST, 


Conti's supper was.a decided suecesa; none 
the tows by, pethaps, owing, to its somewhat 
Rahomian character, for his 1oonis were on 
Yui Boor of wraastic Aubby-looking 
¢, in an unfashionable quarter, and his 
gress were far from 1 
de tn etme of Gene 'y. They 
ware very merty fellows, however, and one 
of them, whon from his long dishevelied 
Nair uel generally harta-searum appearance 
Alfie took 10 be an artist, kept the table 
Corfe dil the port of host to 
perfection, sang a good won to his own ao 
conipatinent onn guitar, told ame oxeellent 
toes, and his aanner was as genial and 
agrecable ay it had beet unpleasant and re- 
gelling on the day Balmaine fitwt inet him, He 
svomed to he quite another man, yot the 
han lines about the month, and a fleeting 
frown that anee or tice avershadowed his 
face, showed that le hiel it in him te be as. 
Goied and it imoured ax he way now 
amiable aml good-tempered. 

“What do you think of Corfot” asked 
Alfred of Delane, as they walked home to- 
gether across the plain, “le rather puzzles 









A Tow, 

















He puracs everylody, 1 think, He 
war very nice tonight, wasn't het Ho has 
two quite op, lmeuts, and you have 
seen him now in hoth, I notuetimes think 
that he is one of those fellows who have 
taiwed their tip pomehe d come down 
in life. | And that's what Gihyon says, and 
Gibson i uncommonly shrewd. He anys if 
ever he saw a disappointed, discontented 
man, that man is Corfe, All the xame, some 
le like him and speak well of him, and 
tu spite of his illtemper and that, I fancy 
he in a very good fellow at bottom. Only he 
iavery ready to take offence, nd when he fala 
out with anybody he lets ‘em have it hot.” 
“You think he is a sort of man that one 
ought to keep on good terms with, thon 1” 


“Tams eure.” 
keep on good 















“Well, thon, I will Ag fe 
torms with him, and if he continues to be 
half as amiablo as he showed himself to- 
night I shall have no diftculty.” 
larman’s broakfaat was not nearly s0 
pleasant as Corfe's suppor. The wines were 
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exquisite and the viands everything that 

be desired ; they had all the luxuries 
of tho season, but the moal was intolerably 
lung, and aa the banker, Leyland, Mayo, and 
Gilson kopt the conversation pretty much 
to themselves, andl Dclano and Milnthorpe, 
awed by the pre-~cnce of their mperiors, never 
opened their mouths, except to eat and 
Quink, Balmaine did yot And it very lively, 
and folt it a decided relief whon the 
senior sub editor, speaking for tho first time, 
suggested that it was about time they went 
to tho office. 

“Indeed it is,” said Gibson in a rather 

thick voice, fur ho had taken very kindly to 
his wine; “why it is uctually after 
o'clock. I must go too and get my lender 
dove. I shall be oser in a few minutes, 
Delane. I will just stay aml finish thiv 
cigar.” 
“If you think this snitable,” observed 
Alfred in an unctertone, drawing somo “copy” 
from hix pocket, “it may perhaps save you the 
tronble of writing a lvader, Jt is au article 
on the Kastor: (Qtestion,” 

“Thank you very niuch,” retuned the 
editor with a gratitied smile ; “will you let 
me cast my eye over it for a momont 7” 

“Ye will do very well, Mr. Balmaine” 
(turning over the leaves); “just the thing 
wo wunt—eisp, lively, and nut too long, 
Yon can let Lud havoit, But yon need not go 
just yet. If Lud gets the copy in an hour it 
Will ho quite time enough.” 

“Yes, stay a few minutes longer,” put in 
Harman, who had overheard tho couversa- 
tiou, “and won't you take another cigar? 1 
have something to say to you.” 

Thue pressed Alfred took another cigar 
and resumed his seat, and the banker, after 
@ few indifferent remarks, askod him if he 
would like to write somo letters for an 
American paper, Alfred suid he should 
very much like to write some lettors for an 
American paper. 

“T thonght so,” said the banker. “Well, 
you call at my office to-morrow about eleven 
and I will introduce you to the editor of a 
paper at Pitsburgh, who, I think, on my 
Tecommendation, will be glad to make an 


CS Ig ate 
eee 
and uneventful, So faras appeared, because, 
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ts a matter of fact, no life can bo really un- 
eventful. Every day brings its incidents, 
and, though wo know it not, any ono of 
them, even the most commonplace, may be 
hig with fate, What, fur mstance, can be 
maore ordinary than going to bed and getting 
up, admiring a landscape or watehing a sun- 
fut, yot wo must all, sooner or later, go to 
Ved and get up for the list tune, and take 
our last view of earth and sky. A casual in- 
troduction to a stranger may load to serious 
consoyuences, and a chince mecting in a 
iilway earriage form a tuming point in a 
man’s destiny. 

But though Balmaine settle] down to 
stealy work, and the days went on un- 
marked by any stariling evont, his life at 
Geneva was docidedly interesting. If there 
had been nothing olsc he woult havo found 
amusing oceupation for his loisure in study- 
ing tho characters of tho poople ho met, and 
watching the little intrigues and comedies 
that wero always going on abont him. At 
the offico there was jualousy between up- 
stairs and down, fur the clorks wore allowed 
to canvass for advortiscmonta, and paid o 
commission of twenty-five por ecnt. on all 
thoy obtained ; the sub-oditurs were not, 

this was a sore gticvanco with Miln- 
thorpe and Delano, (iibson was both allo 
and shrewd; but, as Alfrod soon found out, 
he liked to take things very casy, and make- 
believe that ho worked desperately hard. 
Delano, who was full of energy, did more 
real work ina day than the chief did in a 
week, “Ho did not do much before Poa 
camo,” the mb one day observed to Bal- 
maine, “ now he does next to nothing,” 

This was quite true, There wore at least 
threo days a wock on which Gibson did not 
write a line for the paper—did nothing, in 
fact, but answer a few lotters and look over 
8 fow proofa. 

“ Between ourselves,” wont on Delane, “I 
don’t think it was very ‘cute of him to let 
you come at all; there really isn’t work for 
more than three, and being by far the best 
pai of the lot, if thore should be a change, 

0 is the most likely to have to go. At any 
rate I should think 20.” 
“ How mach has hot” 
“Three hundred and fifty francs & woek.” 


“ Fourtecn _ American: 
“Yea; po sce as much aa you, me, it 


all put together. Isn't 

ne vie rnd respect either for 
rahe, tos of ara? ee 
Ef they are such » bad lot why don't you 





aT 


leave them?” asked Alfred, who began ts 
think he had gut into rather quoer company. 

“Becauso I don’t want to. The private 
character uf tho men and their management of 
the paper are nothing to me. 1 dy tay duty, 
and that is really all I have to earo about; 

isan uncommonly nice place. 

I like tho ie here; and there are other 
reasons. 

At this point the yonng fellow blushed a 

He, and Balmuing thought of Ida von 
mide; #0, hy way of changing the subject, 
he mado an inquiry touching the cireulation 
of the Leleetie News, 

“ You asked mo that once before, I think,” 
said Delano dhily, 

“So I did, and got no an.wer,” said Alfred, 
smiling. “Is it a mystery 1” 

“Very much so. To bo frank, I don't 


know what it is, and don’t want to know.” 
“ Why t” 





“So that I may ho under no temptation to 
toll lios. That is what old Bovis doos,” 

* Does he tll lies then 3” 

“IIe does not profess to do. I mean he 
does not know and won't he told anything 
about tho circulation When anybody asks 
him ho says, in his loftiost manner: ‘That 
is not in my dopartmont, my dear sir, and 

circulation varior #o much, according to 
tho soason, that I should not like to riak 
telling an untrath by going into dotails ; but 
Tecan assure yon with the utmost confidence 
that it is largo and influential,’ He calls that 
diplomacy,” 

“ And there are peoplo,” said Alfred, “ who 
wy thero is rr litle difference betwoon 

liplomacy and artistic lying.” 

Ho made no furthor taaairy about the cir 


igma, He 
tranelating, lowly, but 
well, had very little to say, and secmed de- 


Presed, aod nobody knew whore be lived. 
thought he did not like to oxpove his 


associating with his equals, for ho 
Beall bot he to enter a café, and 
never smoked unless somebody gave him a 


4 choker, a soft 
Patria The doctor informed 
him, was s semi- find 


class paper, circulating among: 
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es on the graver 
the religionn views: 

ter of their Pro- 
ail, on the Olt Catholic 
r same tine the letters, 
hn facts, were to le lively 
doctor rightly olerved, 


hes, He wanted some 
a pects of Sui-. life, 
of the panple 
festanitinm, 
















ingle, For 
if newapn 
me af vere Jittle use, and to Te thle 
thes uot he vcy. When he usked Alfred 
if he thought be contd write hin a few such 
letters as tho # he had described, kay four or 
five, the yom fellow modestly replied that 
he (hengtt he could, and wonkd do his best, 
n, the editor of this 
renarked, with 
that first-class 
jerrnals like the Zafriof paid twenty dollars 
ie article irrespective of length, “which wo 
don't want, for everyboily knows that it ih 
easier to pact ont than to boil down.” 

Bahowine, after thanking Dr. Pilgrim “very 
mich,” weut home rejoicing, and feeling 
almust as if fw hit a hundred dollars (live 
letlorn ut Iweuty a piece) in his pocket. Me 
gave xoverul daja to reading up the subjects 
sugested and making inguities, and a fort- 
night afterwards forwanled his first. letter 
to the high tuned Futria, Nor dit his good 
fortune end here, No American jourmlist 
could possibly pass themysh Genova withont 
calling nt the editorial allives of the Nees, 10 
luok over the files and have a talk with the 
wail. Some of these gouttemen made them. 
aclves very nuteh at heme, and xeemed to 
consider (he eb editors roum a public lonnge: 
and theit waste askeis public spittoons, 
Others were very nice fellows indeed, and 
one of thom, the representative of a Boston 
daily, Sunday, and biweekly, invited Alfred 
done of whone articles in the Helvetie had 
attractod his attention) to contribute an avea- 
sional otter “on any darned subject he 
Jiked,” aad assured hin that he wrote weil 
enough for the London Ties, “or any other 
aungninary paper.” 

With theae two etringa to his how Alfred 
cue tv the conclusion that it wus not neeea- 
sary ta make any offerings te Enylixh papers 
for the prescut ; they might be refused : it 
wonld he letter to send Jus conmmuications 
where they were sire of acceptance. The 
reception of hix first letter by the Pitsburgh 
Patrit wan extroincly eratifyigg, The act- 
ing editor (Dr. Vilzrim uot having yet reached 
Lome) bespoke for it the particular attention 
of his readers, described the writer as one of 
the most rising and smoccssful of the youngor 
generation of English jonrnalista, and pro- 
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mised them further cffusions from his Iril- 
liant pen. Alfred seut a copy of the paper 
to Com, whow it preatly delighted ; it was, 
moreover, seen by many people at’ Calder, 
and mule the subject of a few cumpiimentary 
remarks in the Mrecnry 

“Another agret able 








ident was the receipt 


attictes be not reatable they [of a letter froin Arttul and Higzinbottons, 


inquiring if ho stilt thought he eoull he 
able “to find # clae to the mystery that. 
enveloped the fate of the unfortnuite Mr. 
Philip Manly ani his danghter," art offer 
ing, om tho part of the trustees, “to defray 
any reasonable charge to which he might be 
put in provecuting the mvestigation which ho 
aul ko kindly promised toma ‘This meant 
that they would pay is travelling expenser, 
xo ho shuull now be able, when he got a 
holiday, to make the journey acrost the Alps 
from which ho hoped so mucl 
Everything seemed propitions, and the 
mpturo of his engagement with Lizzio Handy, 
which took place about this time, left, him 
abnoxt without a care, Although the affair 
Jha onee caused him 40 much eoncem, he 
conkl] Juirdly think of it. now withont Jangh- 
ing at his simpli i nttributing to a 
foalish flirtation the character of a aulenm 
Detrothal. Shortly after bis arrival at Gv- 
neva he had received fiom his sweetheart a 
Jong lettor, to which he replied in due course, 
bat not being able to make passionate pro 
fentations uf love he contented himself with 
doxcriptions of the conutry oud tho people, 
and of his owa doings and exporiences. ‘To 
this, rather to his satisfaction, there came no 
answer; ani then there ensued a loug silonce 
which Alfret, whoro too tender conscience 
he; to suggest that ho was treating the 
girl hadly, was the first to break hy a accond 
letter in tho style of tho first. Lizzie replied 
ina misave which sho meant to bo freezing 
aud dignified, bub which (uftor his first sur- 
priso) Balmaine found intensely amueing. 
She conld not imagine, she said, whut in- 
dueod him (o write to her in tho way he had 
done. It had never occurrerl to her to con- 
sider the innocent familiaritics which at one 
time she had allowed him as implying an 
engagement, oven if their rolative positions 
lad not rendered such a thing impossible, 
and sho desired that the corresponilenes 
might cease with the present communication, ' 
“Tnnocent familiarities ! our relative posi- 
tions! by Jove, that's good,” soliloquised 
Balmaine, and though he waa glad to bo st 
froo, it was some alloy to his satisfaction 
‘tnt Saintly Sam's donghter had so com 
pletely befooled him. i 
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‘When he informed Cora what had eome to 
pass, ehe congratulated him warmly on what 
she called hise-eape. “Talways thought Miss 
Hauily was 2 thet,” she said, Sand as you are 
no longer here to Hirt with her she has 
probably found a ewain who eam The nevt 
time yon are engaged, 1 hope it will bo with 
‘somoboily worthy of your love and my 
friendship; ut for Heasen’s make do not 
Venture on sich a step until you ate rich 
enongh to heep a wife.” 


(UADIER XX1L—COLONEL DEVIK, 


So soon as Babnaine had got fairly into 
hamess Gibson took his holiday, THe had 
worked 6 hard during the previous twelso- 
month, he said, that @ period of relaxation 
‘was alvolutely necosswy for his health Tse- 
foro goiug away he ga\o precise instructions 
about the oditing of the paper, AU the 
leaders were to ia written by Alfted, aud 
none were to touch on English polities, With 
this excuption, he was to have fall scope. 
“And if you are ever pressed for timo or do 
not sce your way to a subject,” addod the 
chief, “you can rae get one of the least 
read of English or American papers. The 
Saturday Sextinel, Yfor instance, is a capital 
paper to quarry from, Its sub leaders are 
often ve anc thore are always ono or 
two that hy running through with a wet pen 
you can muke tolook ns if thoy wore written 

= ia ie Hee ‘ih ha ti 
modestly re it he thought 
he would rather trust to his own Maidotee 
sources ; and whon Gibson returned from his 
holiday-making he congratulated the young 
fellow hanilsomely on the diligenco and ability 
with which ho bad discharged his duties, 
Another success scored to Alfred was tho ro- 
Rrocustien of one of hia articles by a Lon- 
lon paper, Delane said this was a feathor 
in his cap. Mayo came rpecially into the 
editor's rvom to inquire Ly whom it had been 
written, and said & few gracious words to 
Balmaine on the occasion ; for incidents like 
this wero not alone flattering to the amour 
propre of all connected with the Halectic New, 
ey made the paper more willy known, 
co helped canvussers in their quest for 
advertisement. 
Ca entering the sub-editors’ room one morn- 









‘but by reason vtness of his car 
rings, the freshness com 
the-lightaees of his hair and mourtache a8 yet 
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unfrosted with white, he looked pouser that 
his year, IIo was dressed with great neat- 
aus, wore tho badge of somo military order, 

, as Balmaine subsequently heard, had a 
ight to call himself “Uhevalicr.” 

This gentleman way Colonel Bevis, and 
‘Mayo, after introducing them to cach other, 
mentioned that the Colonel wanted n special 
article written, and asked Alfred to take his 
instructions and put it into shape for the 
printer. 

“Ut is about Rothenkisehen, Mr. Tal 
maine,” aiid the Colonel very graciousty, 
“the now place in the Oberland, you know. 
‘They have found rome dirty water, built a 
Kuracd and several hot id want to ate 
tract English and Amer Visitors. I havo 
takon a very good ulvertivement from thom 
on condition that we reciprocate by doing 
a little rekim:, and give a special article 
about the place. And I can pothonally tostify 
that it is niost charmingly stated —on that 
sore you ean hardly exagyorate—and several 
highly respootable doctors are ready to take 
oath that tho mineral waters aro good for 
every ill that flosh is hoir to. You will find 
al the facts in this newspaper cutting—you 
real German, of coarso—anl o fow observa. 
tions of my own in this paper, Do you think 
yon ean shapo those materials into a rendablo 
article? Tahal] be very much obliged if you 
can, because I promisod the pevplo, you 
know.” 

Alfred answorod that ho would do hia beat, 
and asked the Colonel if ho would like to 
ace a proof of the article in ordor to make 
sure that it was qrito to his mind. The 
Colonel raid, “Very much,” and asked Al- 
fred to be good enough to send the proof to 
him at the Hotel do la Grando Brotague, 
whore ho should bo visible at five P.m. 

 pafig, and ho hope the doucption of 
any g, and he hoy iption 
Rothenkirschen, given ington German paper, 
was true, for in that caso ise, 
was only about » hundred miles from Geneva. 
The magnificent sconcry, the fine climate, 
and the mountain air alone made the 
worth a visit, while tho charming of 
the Kursaa), morning music, daily excursions, 
evening concerts, end ial society ren- 
dored life in that favoured spot beyond 
sion delightfu), and by: is Plentifally of 
the waters ight live for ever and never 

not: 


ph say quite all this, neither 
s 








be: 
7, did he vet forth all the maladies for which 


Gal sespeclde; aoverthalow he pe =" 
ma C3 
failibet allie and ane ieee esd baely 
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Jail to prove ratistuetory to xlt concerned. 
A» ho wanted ta cultivate Bevis's acquaint 
ance he tok the proof to him inetead of 
aending it, 

Tank yan yery much, Mr. Babuaine, 
the Colonel, whou he found smoking a 
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valusble. I shall have to apply to you 
again. Will that appear to-morrow 1” 
“Certainly,” said Alfred, putting the proof 
is porket, and making as if he meant to gu. 
lust yon go already t” said tho Colonel, 
taking Lis hand. “I kuow you are a buy 








arette in the ennidor of the Bretagne ;{ man, Iut if you ean stay and have dinner 
“it ie very hind of you to tuke so muuch | with me I hall be vory glad. 


It will be 


trouble, anid you arid ‘to the favour by being | ready in Iialf an hour, and Ywill release you 


Tromptitude in the eyes of 
diet in u high quality. This will do 
ry well very well indeed: In the whole 
of Switzerlat there is no apot on whieh 
nate ny showered so many blessings as 
salley aud vill Rothetkincheu, 
Whilst its great alti insates tho purity 
of its invigorating air, the huge mans of 
tmountting to the north and cust shelters it 
froin every inclement wind, and renders tho 
climate an batny and enjoyable as that of the 
Land in which it seemed always afternoon 
‘She thermal ¢atablishment is begist with fru 
grant fir trees, and the gleaming glacier-born 
Liver, Which rashes in tammltuony route past 
ils walls, Mowe letween fair gardens and green 
meadows into the Kincben lake, a mile far- 
ther on,” Really, Mr. Balmaine, nothing 
could he better. TL do not see how any body: 
cau help going to Rothonkitnhou after read- 
ing this dercription, and, better still, it will 
Le sure to bring as another adyertisenient. 
0 is only one thing wanting.” 
“Atul that in” 
“The unme of the resident vlan, I, 
Don't you think you could 
tow ¥ It would please him 
¢ tho udvertinement quite 
Iya clover fellow, Hoe 
fave me « prescription that hue quite cured 
iy seiatica-~ "pon iny word he did.” 

“How would thix do?” said Alfred, tak- 
ing ont hiv pencil, “Put itin after ‘putionts, 
you know. ‘The sentence will now road thun = 
‘Tho invaluable qualities of the miueral 
waters have beon proved, as well hy chemical 
analysis as hy tho testimony of hundreds of 
fotionte who, under the shilfnl treatment of 






































Dr. Schluchtermann, yne of the most eminent he 


of Swiss bath physicians, have recovered 
Louth and strength, oven when recovery had 
been deemed hopeless,’ &., ke.” 

“Just the thing, Mr. Balmaine, just the 
thing. ou understand exactly what 1 want. 
A fow articles like that will increase our 
advertisements by twenty thousand francs. 
I havo often suggested to Mayo that he 
should have somebody on the staff with « 
knowledgo of German, and sble to write an 
attractive article. Your help will be in-' 


uit us soon afterwards as you like.” 


Alfred accepted the invitation; it wus. 
what he wantel, and he did not find it 
difficult to fead the conversation to the 
anthject of the Cotoncl's adventurous life, 
on which he was ay loquacious a8 veterans 
are wont to be, yet ut the same tine vory 
entertuining, 





CUA, NEM, WALMAINT LEARNS SOWRTHING. 


CoLoxcn Bevis continued his rominias- 
conces at groat length, but after he had run 
on for somo time Balmaine took advantage 
of & pause to inquire how he had become. 
connected with the Ttalian revolutionary 
movenent, 

“Easily enough,” was the answer; “after 
the Crimean war was over, | wanted: some. 
thing to do, chance took me to Italy, and 
there } hecume acquainted with the chiefs of 
the party. ‘They employed mo in various 
capacities 1 took services with Garibaldi, 
and fought through the campaign of 1860,” 

“You wero ono of the famous thousmnt of 
Marsal, then a aaa ail a 

“Yes,” said the Colonel drily, lighti 
another eigartte, *"Lwanone of te thonsand 
of Mureala ; the Chicf made mo » Colonel, 
and an one uccasion I commanded a brigade.” 

“You moan Garibaldi ; what a tine fellow 
he is|” exclaimed Balmaino enthusiastically, 
“And you wero reallya friend of hia, Colonel?” 

“y Yad that honour,” replied the Cloncl, 
rather coolly, “and { think I was moro 
friendly to hina than ho was to me.’ 

“Do you mean thwt he didnot treat you 
well? no, that is impossible.” 

“Lado mean it. it had not been for me 
would have lost one of the most im; 

tant battles of the campaign, I landed in 
Naples in command of reinforcements from 
Sicily. My instructions were to lnston to 


the front as quickly as possible, an 

a ee ae 
were short of supplies, nuite without 
money, My men want ocs, bread, 





powder. To requisition the inhabi- 
‘would have beet the worst possiblo 
; it might have tummed them against 

Lto do! [ had, fortunately, 
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the reputation of being a rich Englishman, 
80 1 ordered what I wanted, and paid for it 
in drafta on my London bankers, and reached 
the front just in time to tarn the tide of 
battle. If wo had been only an hour later it 
might have gone ill with the cause, for the 
Chief was over-matched and hard pressed.” 
i cpu ite the drafts yaid 1 en 

“Ultimately they were, of course, but i 
we hed not won they would not have 
been. What I complain of Garibaldi for is 
that he did so little for his followers. He told 
the King that he wanted nothing for himself, 
yor he might easily have stipulated something 

us—either moderate pensions or positions 
in the Italian anny. it was, We wore 
just turnod adrift with next to nothing. I 


ht in battle, and was twice 
wounded, yet sii they ‘gave me wea, the 
Order of the Iron and about five 


ds a year! And hero I am, an old sol- 
lier, one of the thousand of Marsala, dium- 
ming for advertisomenta,” 

“And you drum sa well as you fight, I 
believe, Colonel Bevis, People say you are 
the best canvasser in Enrope, end that is 
something to be proud of. You must have 
‘met @ great many people in wanderings 

‘Togs 
an of the name of Hardy +” 

hes Hody!” said the 

, “As you say, I have met very 
man, in my 80 many, that a 
name may easily slip my memory. 
ay Hardy, Hardy | 


“Yes, I mean iy!” answered 
Balmaine eagerly ; he felt as if he were on 
discovery. 


ou. mean Philiy 1 


the track of a fe 

“Did know him 1” 
“No, but I am very anxious to find ont 
ing about him, and if you can help 


moot in Italy, or elsewhere, i 
Colonel Hardy—or was it that he 


981 
is the Philip Hardy want to find, of, of 


any rate, a clue 
* Is he s relative of yours, Mr. Balmaine ?” 
“No, he has fow relations, I think ; but a 
friend of mino, at Calder, is very anxious to 
find out what has become of him, and I was 
asked by some ptople in London to make 
inquiries, want to have 1a 
deathit he be dod” - ae 

* Property, I suppose t 

“Yea, there is somo property. And J 
have heard s0 much sbout the case, that 1 


Pallanza, and a pretty little thing ahe was,’ 
con disap) too! 
“By ai i " hi 
has been heard of eet e 8 


“Exactly; nothing has been board of her 
ince old’ Mr, Hardy's death, ton years 


tt 


Hardy has been out of my mind. So many 

things happon nowadays, that out of sight 

is literally out of mind. " Yet, now, when I 
indistinct 

bearing that something had happened to 

had gone to 


he and bis daughter 1” 
TT oe hee 


; 
I 
iy 


f 
z. 
fe 
ek 


i 


if 


“T don’t think writing would be any use. 
Xt must stand over until I make another trip 
into ftuly.” 

Balmaine looked disappointod. 

"When will that bo 1” he atkod. 

“futhe winter, [am not sure what month. 
Bul you may be ture T shall pot forget your 
commision, Uf you think there is any dan- 
ye of my doing ho (smiling), drop mo a line 
about Novenier. Here is my card,” 
ae addvess on the card was Villa Italia, 

ive, 

“One question more, Colonel Bevir,” said 
Alfred, putting the card into lia pocket, 
“and I will couse troubling you. Do you 
know whint san de gurre Philip Hardy was 
in the habit of using 1” 

“Tdon't. 1 think he told mo at Pullanza 
what he enllerd himself jast then, but I have 
yuhe forgotten whether it was Amelio, Fama, 

ramcati, or Leopardi. LU rather funey it was 
Leopardi, Martino will tell you in a mo. 
ment,” 

“1 wish T could poe Martino & momont,” 
muttered Bahnaine dexpondingly, “1 om 

sing to have a short Voliday and almort 
think J slut erona the Alps anid make some 
inquiries on wy own wecoumnt, Where would 
you rocaminend ine to got 

“ Abont the dtulian lakes and North I{tsly, 
T whould say, ‘Chat was generally Hanty’s 
beat, Ethink, And ho was yory fond of 
Kathe of laicea. ‘Tho Baths of Laces would 
he a Tihely place, Tut unless you know 
undor what namo ho went { don’t soo what 
you con do, Rotter wait, and keep your 
muoney in your pocket, nntil J ean place you 
in communication with Martino.” 

You could not pomibly do that at once, 
could you, ¢‘olunel 1" 

“How cau i, when [have not the most 
Tomota idea where the man iat J can find 
out from oue or other of my old comrades 


either ab Turin or Milan, or cleowhore; and as 


if the man 1 ask doa not happen to know, 
he will certainly be able tu tell me who 
dovs. Dut ay for writing, there is one abso- 


lute rule these fellows make about letters, | (and it novor yet decoived mc) notbi 


and that is never to answor them,” 
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he wos disappointed with the Colonel him- 
self. Garibaldi was Alfred's model hero, the 
typo of all thut was noble, unselfish, and 
loyal With what eplendid dieinterestednoss 
ue had givon up his conquests to the King; 
awl, asking neither riches nor honours, re- 
tired to his island home and tcsumod the 
cultivation of his garden and the care of his, 
eaitle. The companion of such « man, “ ono of 
the few, tho immortal few thut were not born to 
dic,” ought surely to have iabibed something 
of his npirit, and to find in the consciousness 
thot ho bad followed a hervie leader ant 
fought in a great cst 1 far above 
decorations and pelt. yet hero was 
Bovis grambling bucause Garibaldi had not 
done more for him than ho had dene for him- 
rolf, Lerauso he had not stooped to entrent 
the’ Italian Government to recompense the 
men who had redeomed o kingdom with their 
blood! To blame the Liberator for this was 


to hd in moannesa the Government 
hel wil filed to perform so obvious a 
Jats. 
y 


The fine ald soldier, whom he had pictured in 
his inasinution, Was tuerely a smart and nob 
vcr} stupulous canvaseer for advortisomenta, 
aml nuw that the novelty of the thing was 
wouing off he began to perosive that moat of 
the people whase wee ntanco he bad lately 
nile wer, more or loss, hambugs Furboy, 
Corfe, Gibson, Leylund, Mayo, and Bovis were 
covery onohumbugs, and the Melvetic News was 
probably the greatest humbug of all. A few 
«lays later, however, ho saw reason to modify 
thie judgmont and assign the bad yma 
nenes to tho Pilsburgh Putrio. He hal 
sent his bill to the propriotor whon ho sent 
his last article to tho editor; and Dr. Pil- 
grim (who was a shining light of the deno- 
mination to which bo bolongnd) in acknow- 
ledging receipt of tho two documonts, wruto 
lows : 






Alfred wax disappointed with Bovis, 





“7 am quite at a loss to anderstand how 

can have concsived the idea that wo pay 

for contributions, If I may trust my memory 

what 
ever was said sbout 


it, and our friends 
‘Alfrod, aecing it wae tmolers to prot the| are generally more’ tian, aitiaGod with the 


matter further, 
wards took hia leave, fecling both discouraged 
aud disappointed ; for thou; 


tion he jul obtaiued from Bevis was good, 


#0 far oa it went, it did mot go far, and i: 


might be six mouths before he could be 
placed in communication with Martino. Bevis 
might surely get his address before that timo 


if he liked ; and why did he not liket Then | the 


Tet it drop, and shortly after- | conscionmess that in writ 
sh the informa.‘ 


ing their compositions in print. Moreovem 
the Society whieh rans the Patrio! is just 
now far from rich, 

however 


E 
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dollara, being at the rate of ono dollar an thetic with the troubles of others, and sho 
article, which I trust you will deem in the took a motherly interest in his welfuro, 
circumstances a fair cquivalent for your Delane, however, sho generally kept at o 
trouble.” distance, perhaps because she wanted to 
‘Thia was a bitter disappointment to Alfred Keep him at  distaneo from hor daughter, 


in more ways than one, for counting con- 
. fidently on getting bis moyey from the 

‘Patriol, ho had spent rather more freely than 
he otherwise would have donc,and had ly 
any money beforchand either for holiday 
making or contingencies. To make matters 
wores the Boston Hub, for which he had 
written three letters, paid bim in the same 
coin as the Patriot. {n roply to hia request 
to fill up the “blank bill” he sent them, with 
whatever amount they thought he deserved, 


thu proprietors observed that, having a good 
funy amateur eorreepondenta in arp, } 
they were not in the habit of psying 


foreign letters, but if he would continue hi, I 


contrihutions (which scemod to pleaso their 
readers) they would be happy to mail him 
regularly a freo copy of their bi-weokly 
edition. 

“What a mean lot of beggars thoy aro!” 
was Balmaino’s exclamation as he tore 
the letter with unnecessary energy, 
threw the bita on the floor. “This is my 
first experience of American papera and, by 
Tove, it aball be my lust.” 

But he found that if an American journal 


vory friendly, after asking about himself and 


the paper, injured, how he on 
with tho Pitsburgh Patriat. For reply 
ahowed him Dr. Pilgrim's letter. 

“The wretched old skunk!” exclaimed 


here, Balmaine, I introduced this fellow to 
and recommended you to write for him, 
and I'll see you paid.” 


Madamo Karl took hardly Joss intoreat in 
the Hardy mystery than Alfred himsolf, and 
he had to give her a full account of his con 
versation with Bovis, which had so groatly 
disappointed him. Sho hinted, much to hi, 
surprise, that if he offered to pay tho Colonel 
for his trouble he would probably find hin: 
more communicative, It was not vory 
noblo or chivalrous on his part, she said, 
“ but you must take people as yon find thom.” 
And Bovis know the value of moncy—a good 
many people did not. 

wr] gm learning,” laughed Balmsine. 1 
have learned « great deal sinco I loft homo. 

more disillusiond ovory day. T shall 
think soon, with Napoleon, that uvery man 
has his price.” 

“Then you will bo wrong, Most men 
have—but not all. As you say, you aro 
learning, and thore is no toacbor like expe 
rionee. But as for this myatery of your, 
T must tell you frankly, Bal- 
maine, that I'think you are making vory 

You have met a man who 

Tardy and his daughter, who 

confirms that they wero in Italy at a certain 
and who promises to ve you the 

of 8 who can givo you hin 
de guerre, and toll you what bocame of 
T do not see what you would have 
you expect to read all about it 


in the Journal de Lacusiria, ata cost of fifteon 


Fa 
tor ty pada was oncheed, “to be mod 
for imvell ling expenses, or otherwise, at your 
diveretion.” 
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thongh Balmaine wrote to him at once his 
movements were 50 in, and ho waa 60. 


uncertain, 
‘bad a correspondent, that, as likely ax not, 


But before it came Bevis was gone; and | tho reply might be delayed for woeks, 


THE POWER OF MORAL SYMPATHIES, 
ABORT SUNDAY BEADINOA FOR APRIL. 
By HENRY ALLOK, D.D 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Tend Reanans ait, xn. 17-2. 


0 _ in tho world are 80 fall of 
golden sentences, proverbial sayings, 
nnd condonsed winder, as the book of the 
Bible. For lofty eontiment, weighty moon- 
ing, and felicitous expression no literature is 
comparable with them. Tho sublime themes 
of the historien, the moral grandeur of the 
legislative hooks, tho sententious maxims of 
tho Proverbs, thw devotional felicitios of the 
Pealma, tho modallion like completeness and 
symmetry of the Hroverbs, the pictorial nar- 
rativos of the Evangelista, the profound theo- 
Togieal thought end apiritual othies of the 
Epistles, the individuality of the books, a» 
varied os their authumhip from the broad 
impersonal wisdom of the Proverbs to the 
intensy oad spiritual urgency of the 
apostle Taul—all constitute « collection of 
writings absolutely unique. Each book is 
charactorived by wisdom as profound as its 
moral truth is transcendent. Yon never in its 
toaching detect a falao note, or are jarrod with 
an incongruous expression. In wisdom, piety, 
and literury beauty no teochingn of human 
is can be compared with those of the 
le. 
And how instinctively religious and‘ 
tical all ite tondancion we! Tako, for 
example, the Epistle to the Romans It is 
@ theological treatiso on the profoundest 
mysterica of xpirtual life—tho being, pur- 
poses, and xpiritual operations of God, the 
moral responsibility und possibilities of man, 
the salvation of Joaus Christ, the reality 
and intonsity of God’s fellowship with man, 
tho great hopes of the lifo hereafter. No 
metaphysio could bo more abstruse, no 
remoning could lie amid profounder mys- 
teriea, Christian theology is bg pers on 
its philosophical es well as on its practical 
tide. And yet, how the dootrine gathers 
into practical foreos of religious life ; how 
Philosophy loncs itself to moral duty ; how 
fhe reasoning posses into exhortation; 20 
that a whole economy of practical i 


touching almost every duty of human life, ia 
tie practical application of the Kpistle ! 

‘One partiewlar upothegm we take as a 
specimen of its practical wisdom : “I would 
have you wise unto that which is good, and 
rimple unto that which is evil.” (Rom. 
xvi. Its occasion is not indicatod ; it 
‘was probably prompted by that subtle feel- 
ing of cireumstanco and occasion which, 
without precise specification, givos form und 
tone to so many religious teachings, It is 
enough thut we take it as a aelf-evidencing 
maxim of religious oulture ; singularly pene- 
trating, comprehensive, and felicitous, It 
gathers into iteelf an entire economy of 
rel lo. 

What an unconscious recognition it ia of 
moral character in man, that we should 80 

‘of “good” and “evil!” that we should 
ta me ie world of men into ont 

aa man! frndations : a 

man’s excellencies _ qualified by many 
defects; a bad man’s evil may bo relieved 
by many attemperings of virtue. These 
distinctions pertain to the practical cultare 
of character. But we never mistake the 





radical qualities of good and evil themeclvea. 
‘We do not often confound the fundamental 
istics of a man with his inconsis 


hia 
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‘bimeelf towards both—with keen discernment 
and preference—as that it will be 
the ee ealears gee ne 
is “wise unt which is and min} 
unto that which is evil” 
‘The terms employed 
which is good.” It i a wide and com 
sive designation. Mon have had 
Things which an old 
i—Stoicism, 


Be ee  eiant tho senet the dos. 
trine of suieide— are condemned by Christian 
maorality, y eo-talled virtues of Pagan 
frp ieee dpe hsdedacrg 
ment. The facnlty of conscience is one thing, 
ei ttvon thing tak hey Jeom go 
Ween lem 
‘that they deom evil. It ir tho 
indestructil le instinet of our nature to do #0; 
ives not not always re rightly di 
that is 
ae pay of a Artal 
Figo olner ry ra 
of his conscioneo rightly instructed. It is no 
mafficient justification o of & wrong thing # 
it isdone iagerer gion ly; fears 
question—by what processes 
education has the conviction been reached? 
eet ¢ yerly thought with himself fist te 
ought to do many things contrary 
of Josus of Nasareth.” 
doubt he was a sincere 
wa conacientions in putting the to 
death, as afterwards in laying Smet life 
for Christ’s sake. Tho more conscientious 
an ill-informed persecutor is, the more relent- 
less he will be, He thinks himself bound by 
Kena tandarnen Bi oven his felings of 
fis conscience 


iu 


ome 


800d a much larger term than ‘knowledge.’ 


pe a ae 
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testant intolerguos, were among the most 
conscientious of men. 

piety 9 anne rhrrernieed 
Anemones te lly tinal hfe, the trans 
cendent ethios, the piety, purity, 
Yeon, benevolence of Jems Chritts 


:—"Thou shalt love Hie Loe 


are significant, Yes ooad right 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read 1Cor em ; Matt vi 
“Wisdom ” ia alao a com) ive term, 
man may know a great doal and be anything 
but wise. 


“Yosto snd norietge ter rm Deg on, 
Tiare oftames no _ 


‘Wisdom is tho right yt etihato and use of 
Imowledge. A wise man discriminates the 
value of what he knows, and puts it to the 
‘dest practical uses, 
To be “wiso unto that which is good” 
and therefore is— 
1. To have a meph and cultured faculty 
for the Sane ot ee even un- 


der anomalous 

Some are dull in recoping recognising 
} goodness ; po a of moral din- 
cornment, and defoctive in mora! sdmiration. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Some le can recognise 
in their pias and familiar forms of it; 
only whon it wear the livery of their own 
sect, wornhipa in their own way, adopte their 
own forms of speech. How wo make seci- 
dental, unimportant circumstances tests of 
charactor! We test goodness hy ereods and 
sttiliden and genuflexions, by Quaker honnets 
and baptisms, by denominational habits, by 
conventional spoech, by ascatic rules of life. 
A Ritualist will not oxactly say that a Quaker 
in not a good man, a Congregatiunslist in his 
spintual freedom will not deny goodness to 
«4 Sacramentarian ; but it is not the instmet 
that pronounces the verdict, it is reason and 
logic that compel the reluctant admission. 
And thore is latent fooling that they are 





Rot quite #0 good and safe ox they would be i 


ware they with us. We ate incapably of test- 
ing thom by their simple faith and Jove and 
spiritual life ; we toxt them by their garb amd 
custome——the manor is more than the man, 

How much there is in ore feol- 
ing, in oager sympathy with noes ; 
and how largely this may bo cultivated | 
Some people aro persimista; they seo only 
tho detect», tho worst elements of character, 
tho quahfying cireumstanco ; in describing 
the min they would Login with its spots. 


Tnatoad of “discerning the soul of good in 
things that are ovil,” thoy ece the soul of evil 
in things that sie good; instead of being 


¢agor and aympothetic in their recognitions, 
thoy aro civil and depreciating ; they are 

ithout moral enthusiasm; they do not 
make tho must of your good, but the leant. 
As surely as they open their lips it will he 
to qualify. What 1 misorable, meagre soul 
it is! how atterly inexptieshlo to it, for in 
wanco, the largo words of rejoicing com- 
mendation with which Paul opens his ietter 
to the vory dofectivy Chnreh in Corinth! 
Liko all genuine things goudness rejoices in 
sunshine and symputhy. No one would sa 
of theao eager, critical fanit-findern of life 
that they aro “wise unto that which is good.” 
How can they become so if they do not 
cultivate the faculty and habit of recognising 
it, of generously commending it? Love is 
‘ever an optimist, . 


No fear of harm in hearty commendation i 


af good, in genial, 


jerous_ sympathy with 
it, oven in m it Next to the 


fe me trea to the come 
mondation , Wi ways generous, 
the commendation of good men’ ie procious 
fad beiprat The habit of keen inquisition 
for foota, uf critical depreciation, of un- 

are it rather than af ge- 
nerous recognition and sympethy, hurts no 


ouly one so much as it burte him who indulges it 


—it effectually disables the keen spiritaal 
discernment of good, which is wisdom. 

2, The wise men is he who turns what 
he knows to practical scoount, There aro 
people who Gelude thomeeives with the mere 
sentiment of goodness. They play with 
spiritual ideas and holy sympathies; thoy 
sro fervent in worshi prayer, and aro 
easily excited by highly wrought spiritual 
discourse ; and in virtue of their sentiment 
think themaelvos very religious. There is a 
Kind of sop to conscience even in the 
way in which & tranngressing man will 
submit to rebuke, condemn hinwelf, and per- 
mit others to condemn him. There is nothing 
he insists upou so much as “ faithful preach- 
ing." He resents “ amooth things,” and feels 
as it be hod helf condoned his wrong by 
hoaring itdonounced. Lecause the feeling is 
80 far right, he half fancies that he himeell is 
night. Thus the feeling becomes a kind of 
ahicld that turns off the darts of conscience. 
Men a constantly deluding papapibe with 

ings, fancying thom to ho goodness. 
Fi cra wil a devout and forvid in tho 
focling of public worship snd in the sonti. 
mont of Christian fellowship who is very 
doubtful in his ethical conduct ; tho fervid 
chareh feeling docs not religiously control 
hig business, compel uprightness, truth, and 
consideratencss, purify his life, ewecton his 
+ eradicate his selfishness. Clealy 
nO more constitutes ess than 
wishing constitutes doing. is 
“ywiso unto that which is good” who has 
only seutimental sympathies with it, approv- 
ing desires for it. To shed tears ovor » 
novel is not practical henevolence, 


goodness, turns every good - 
ing into pructiod I yields to good im- 
pales utilises his knowledge, ml in 

is character and life the goodness that ho 
conceives, He who ‘knowledge and 
makes no ical usc of it is » lea 


tom] 


THE POWER OF MORAL SYMPATHIES, 


is wite to note the causes of failure and to 
remedy them, vigilant in his guard egai 

easily besetting sins, rosolute in avoiding 
circumstances, companionships, books, amuse- 
ments, the practical influence of which is to 
dail tho moral eouse, throw the watchman of 
the eoul off his guard, give the tompter his 
opportunity and tomptation ita power, A 


Wise man will regulate circumstance, give al- of 


vantage to ipiluences of good. “Lead ua not 
iuto temptation” will be not bis daily prayer 
ouly, but his daily striving, 


TMED SUNDAY. 
Read Matt. x. 10-42; Phil. i. 

“Wise unto that which is good.” I 
ay think that bry includes rtness 28 
well as fceling und striving. \y people 
ato good and oarucet vwitieaut ‘being wise. 
Thore are awkward, blundering, repellont 
ways of goodneus that hinder its due influ- 
ence, How utterly dostitute of the senso of 
fitness, of occasion, of facilitating method, of 
predisposing fooling, of tact, somo men are! 

ir goodnoss irritates you, provokes rosent- 
ment; it is hard, conceited, unpitying; it 
makes no allowance for other circumstances, 
for other temporaments. It is a pride of 
canheenesraces 
ne it 5 ps it it 
ve tho boat thing that could 
that it might, as Poter did, fall under some 
temptation, can cure 
*harivaism of some people's goodness but a 
shameful failure. Such men’s goodness lacks 


modesty, self graci . Tt is 
sclf-aatistied nad atglega * Considering 
hypelt Jest thou also be tesupted.” 

low awkward, some 
humble people ara in their ways! With 
eager, almost agonising desire, fail in 


discernment, adaptation, tact 


right thing in the way, or at the wrong 
time; they blurt out thei sayings in 
swkward, untimely speech ; proffer their 


at unfavourable sossona or in 

adverse conditions. Nothing is more offensive 
to good men, or mare provocative of ridicule 
Tosentment in bed ones, than the cant of 
religious ay the sical of senreae 


happen to it, fano, 
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How much, too, might be said about doubt- 
fal means of doing good things—of raising 
money to Imild charchos, of employing ex- 
podicnts to fill them when built, of the aims 
and methods of preachers, of the support 
of ovangolistic and benevolent agoncies, of 
inethods for reclaiming men from vices! The 
ond does not sanctify the means, The science 

doing is as much as the zeal for it 
It demands an jutuitive conacionce, » pure 
foeling, an instinctive delicacy, 

“Simple unto that which is ovil.” This 
also rolates to moral feeling; sensitivonors 
to good has nocessarily for ita nogative 
obinseness to evil, A keen sympathy with 
the one implies dull a) ion of the 
other, “Simplo ;” that is, unmixed with it 
ardess, unskilled ; inapt os woll aa ij moran. 

It is a great grace to he ignorant i in 
evory senso of familiar undorstanding—I 
know that it ja ovil, and I know no more 
concerning it. We cannot evil without 
sufforing trom our know! ; Without in- 
jury to our moral sense; ds it of our 
moral atmosphore, ‘There are things that 
are “not so much as to bo named amongst 
us, os becomoth ssints,” of which wo are 
“ashamed even to speak.” Evil is @ poison ; 
once imbibod it inflicts pormanent injury 
our moral constitution. Some kin 

Imowledge aro intrinsically » 0 curse. Pro. 

te i cannot be discharged 

from our ste or excluded from the 
imagination, howover rosentfully the heart 
Bay repel them. Tbs: a4 & map 
sincerity, guilelesmess, pure sympe- 
thies; it is that unclean images have en- 
tered his imagination and will not be oxor- 
cixed. Even in our worship whet evil 
will sometimes come, like the ill- 
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Unoquivocalnoss, tforwardness, en- 
ienices are characteristic of the man who ia 
“tgimple unto that which is evil” In the 
domain of ne.tral things—things which can 
scarcely bo classed as either or evil 
the aimple-hrarted man will always give the 
doubt to the virtums side. He will keep as 
far from evil an possible ; “avoid tho very 

nee of evil” 

San too great moral importance be at- 
tached to simple, unequivocal apooch ; the 
ahsenco of ambiguity, casuistry, double maun- 
ings, suggestions of what we do not oxactly 
infoud, thon meanly evading tho respousi- 
bility of or wnggestion 4 

Rare iad ng one watch is evil —inca- 
pablo, therfore, of ‘mean suspicions of 
other mon ; thinking evil, imputing mean mo- 
tives, tho abwence of noble generosity and 
faith. Mean souls always suspect moanncss 
ip others, Half of our vile suspicions, our 
hese dotraction # othora, is simply tho re- 
flection, the ion, of our uwn bad 
hearts, Noble natures aro Incapable of mean 
wuspicions ; they aro “simplo unto that 
which ix ovil” becauso ovil has no place in 
thomuylves, 


FOURTH SUNDAY, 
Nad Cob l,j 3 hewn, v. 16-98 


So thut it is a quality, a tompor of life that 
js moant, To bo altained, theroforo, only 
by tho gonerul culture of life. It cannut 
tbe realisut hy a mere ritual of things, by o 
Tore sentiment, by mere wishos and resolu- 
tions, only hy a practical cultivation of sanc- 
tity, refiaemout, elevation in fecling. A 
ritual homago to goodnoss, = emirki 
ignoring of evil, prudery, sanctimoniousnesa 
are offensive und unreal Only the intrinsic 
quality of u man’s nature can realise this 
temper. Iimocence cannot be simulated ; 

cannot be holy by rubric. You must 
bogin with the sympathies and qualities of 


Four heart itaslf, the “renewing of 
oly Spirit day by day 5" “the ond of the 
commandment is, out of a pure heart, 
and @ good conscienoo and faith unfeigned ;* 
Ue end of all “moans of grace” is grace 
itaolf. 
The dinci of life will do much—e 
is 
pormitted to embody iteelf in action, 0 
Be igo ane hal maar el 
feeling. We cannut become merely 
wiahidg to be good; strequcas batale iat 
be against the evil within and the 
evil it, “‘the world, the fleab, and the 


paionhip 


GOOD WORDS. 


things that help or hinder holiness —tem 

Tuna comnal flings, incidental doings. “We 
all know that to strive against evil checks and 
weakens evil, the power of good, 
creates habit—“ we coase to do evil, learn to 
do well” The discipline of life reacts 
powerfully upon the temper and atrength 

ie. 


We may aley culture incitements to good- 
nesa—impulses, inducoments, “I have set 
God always befure me,” keeping the thought 
of God prominent and dominating. Men do 
not easily ain when they think of God; in 
all sin thore is comewhat of atheiam, God 
is oither deniod or forgotten ‘We may do 
such to fill life with sense of God, His 
pure moral beauty, His loving fatherhood. 

‘We may make ourselves familiar with 
large and lofty spiritual ideas, with ideal 
conceptions, with notable examples of holi- 
ness, such a8 we find in the Bibl. Whata 
mighty moral effect 4 character tho 
thet reading of ws 8 book hast 

‘0 way utilise tho public worship of 
God, in which the loftiest spiritual thoughts 
and feclings and things aro solicited. It 
q il) for the spiritual tone of » man's 
hoart, when God’s house becomes to him a 
matter of indifference, whon it has ceased to 
bo a passionate desir, How mihi ie 

it worshi goodness when sought 
ene teaching and impulse ! 

How can o man grow to spiritual strength 
and rofinement when ho is indifferent about 
things that most conduce to them, when he 
permits himself to drift into profane com- 
and convorse, Fa) read impure 
to saturate mind, imagination, 
and heart with foul ideas! Only a resolute 
eschowing of things that are evil, an as- 
siduous following of things that are good, 
“WAnd thie te apt of prayed 

in spirit of pray: a 
dence for that divine influence ies done 


tho can quickon life, which alone can vitalise 


all ministries to life, which by making « pure 
sphere around ua “builds 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


Br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avrson or “ Jossrn’s Coat,” “Barvsgw Gown,” “ Avwt Recut,” 210. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘PEBzars, if she had had but tims to 
think of it, there wes nobody by whom 
the would rather hare been team in's situa 
tion 80 pai uraiiating, since it was 
fated that abe should be discovered at all. 
Ned Blane, to her mind, was wise, tender, 
diecreot, and brave—and that is not a com- 
bination of characteristics at all to be looked 
for in overy young man who may by chance 
surprise & Woman in di ; and he was an 
old friond into the bargain. She ehrank 
from him, however, in a now distresa #0 
acute that for the instant the pain of it killed 
tho old one, and she seemed alimoat to recover 


posseasion of herself. 
It is nothing,” she said. “Go away, Mr. 
Blane, Leavo me, Pray do. I am going 


‘At the frat sound of her voice he knew 


like « knife. He discerned « tragedy at 
ones, but his mind outran the facte—dis- 
tancing them by so much that he found 
Hackett guilty of » score of villainies before 
she bad spoken her last word. 
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him. Ho had called her “dear.” What right 
had he to 6 to her in syeh a way? 
tight had married woman—to 
‘tho arm of a man who addressed her in such 
terms! 

“T will go home slono, if i 
Blane,” sho said, The defensive feminine in- 


togethor mistress of herself again. 

“ Ag you please,” ho said, as cold], 
had spoken last, Your wah is my law.” 

There was not a touch of gallant in 
tone. Nothing, indoad, could have for- 
ther away from it, but eho misliked the words, 
and slipped away with » chill “Good night,” 
and s “Thank you” murmured with half- 
turned head whon she was a dozen | 
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Varoaghont tho day, The men in i 
was in the hull when she entered, and was 
mmoking a meditative pipe thore as he walked 
‘up and down, 

“7 know the gaffer to boa smoker, ma'am,” 

he sail, touching lis bald forebead in token 

“and oo I thought you'd tek no 
puff or two here. 
night's close, und it’s a bit stuffy in the 
kitehen.” 

“You may smoke here if you like,” she 
anyweted in a choked voieo, and escaped up- 
alairy. 

Tt wus beginning to grow Inte to her faucy, 
that ie to say, it wa nearing ten o’clock— 
but sho resigned herself to 2 further waiting 
of two or three hours for her huaband’s ro- 
turn, Shy board his step on the path aud 
his koy at. the lateh with o heart which beat 
halt in rolief aud half in fear. It was sune- 
thing, though not much, to hnve him back so 
early ; but the news with which ahe had to 
roceive him seemed ws rlumefal to tell ax it 
hail beon to aufler. 

“Mary,” callod the jolly, rollicking voice 
trom the foot of the stairs, “where aro yout” 
‘Thon thoro was an uxclamation, and “Hillo! 
what do you do hero!” 

Her place was by her hesband’s sido. If 
hor senno of duty vould not carry hor so far 
now, how had it led her to tho altar? But 
eho moved reluctantly, and camo npon the 
pair pale ans ghost, and with oycs red and 
awollon with crying. Hackott was roading 
tho document Abrum had it 


ttle hall table, and ho hal thrust his folt 
hat on ono side to clutch a disorderly hand-; 
es ctt ihe rnid, | hand 

“Will!” ahe said, laying » upon his 
shoulder, Ho turned with & grimace in- 
tended to make light of tho thing, and went 
hack to his reading. 


fe 
“Ol. Lowther, a oaid he, half to him- 


elt. “He promised to wait, the villain. 
Weil, who supe with the Lowther should 
have long spoon, and mine's of the shortest. 
Tm afraid he'll get the best of it. Look; 
here Lead ahr hinwolf to ee 
“you 4 two or 
Udmen enn So euppe and to take s Land 
at cards. I don't want you in the way. You 
bers tere responded 
"Right you governor,” 

Abcam: “lim willing fo make things 
ahte, ‘You can have the plate in if you ike, 
ba oe eg Or er roel 

wt thi rather 
comfortlesly. bases 7 


tod to him 
the light of lamp ‘which stood upon the try 


GdoD WORDS. 





ht, my lad," he said. “Yon atick 
to the kit id 


© Will,” said hia wifo, when Abram had re- 
red, “you wan't have people here to- 
night?” “She laid a timid hand upon his 
umm, and looked up at him appealingly. 


“Why not?” he asked, staring at her in an 


Tho affoctod astonishment “I must. They'll be 


here in five minutes, my dear, and you must 
get a bit of suppor wendy.” 

“There is nothing in the house,” she 
answered miserably. “It is too late to send 
out, and I am ashamed to send to the trades- 


People alroudy.” 

He stood gnawing ot his moustache for » 
minute, and bent his cysbrows a8 he atared 
gloomily at the floor, 

“Oh1 IN put that all right,” he said, re- 
covering himsvlf, and turning with hiv usual 
jaunty swagger. “I shan't be away more 
than ten minutes or a quarter of an hoor, 
und you'll tell the follows to wait, I'm going 
down to the Chaso Arms, and I'll get the 
Jandlon! to sond something nae 

“Will.” she broke out sobbing, whore is 
all thia to end! You entertain your friends 
when wo havou't even broad to eat ourselves 
that we can pay for he Aa 
“Look here, Polly,” said Hackett, turning 
upon her with au oxprossion which had first 
surprised her on her wedding-day, and had 
since then grown familiar, “my business 
ismy busincss, Leave me to it and mind 
your own. And don’t tako that tone with 
mo, for T oan’t stand it, and I'm not going to 


‘She dropped her hands with « gesture of 
Gospsiring resignation, and turned sway. 
Mer Hackett was a. grest doa) too desirous 
of his own good opinion to permit 


the di 
cussion to close in this manner. When a 


ly 
» “Don's 
that sort of alton me, my lady, or 
won’ a can If 
think I order to bave a pert 


‘petual wet in the houne, you're 
much mis it me tall you, "And bere 


rem, 


i 
| 
; 
i 
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another thing. You've been pretty shy of “Hillo!” he "Seid, staring back mer 
friends ever since we married, and lately, voualy. 
whenever one of them comes into the house, “ Good-night, Will!” said Blane, paming 
I notice that you go away and hido yourself, sn arm through one of his with a’ angular 
Now, I'm not going to stand that either. slow and firm dohberatoness, Nod’a arm 
You'll come in to-night and take your place clonched on his old companion’s so firmly 
atthe head of the auppertable, where you that Hackott felt as though he were in cus- 
ought to be, Mind that, now.” tody, and made « half-unconscious movement 
she never changed the weary look of anger to extricate himself, but the arm which en- 
snd disdain which had impelled him to circled his felt lke a bar of iron. Haokett 
this injunction to his list of complaints, bad never had an idea that Blane was so 
he, growing restless under it, had turned igiously muscular as ho seomed to be, 
away from her, and, opening the hall door, He began to wonder a little what his old 
had delivered the greater of his speech friend might moan by his silencs, and the 
half in the house and out of it, The strange captivity in which he held him. 
young gentleman not only wanted to stand Then he remembered the open door, and ‘the 
well ith hunself, but had, perhaps, evon a rocent sddress deliverod to his wife~in the 
stronger desire to stand well with othor open sir, for any paswrby to have the 
people, and if he had suspected the presence bonofit of it! 
of Ned Blone outmde it is likely that he “Don’t yon think, Will,” said Blane, atre- 
would have moderated his tone; for alt nuously but quietly controlling 
it is undoniably a pleasant thing to bully to the measure of his own, “that 
fowble, and to havo one’s way with full you'd bettor keep those little endearmonta 
aseuranco of courage, whore there is no jrivate—eh t” 
dangor, the most taiumphent swaggoror “OhI” cried Hackett, glully seizing on 
‘woul prefer to execute his paces in private. the chanoe thia gave him, “you've beou 
But, little as his waa suspected, caveodropping, have you, Nod 1 Come, now! 
Ned Blane atood in the darkness, the that doesn’t do 
shadow of the hedge oy ite, and heard it?” 
more than enough of soceseful rival’s “Now Yl warn you,” said Diane, with a 
speech and tone to make his blood boil and and coolness of tone 
heart ache anew. He was not of the very much chilled bis involuntary companion, 
stuf of which listeners arc made, and had “there's nothing I should ao dearly like at 
lingored there with no hopo of a glimpse of this minute as for you to give mea reasonable 
tho family skeleton, Ho ‘been unaware chance of quarrelling with ‘foo on my own 
of Hackott's entrance, for when be had once. account. Will you take back, if you 
seen Mary beyond her own door he had re-| plesse 1” 
traced his etepe awhile and had then returned. | Well,” said Hackett, who liked loss and 
But the tone and the words rooted : less the irop pressure on his arm, “I don’t 
him to the placo, and he felt sucha dangerous | recognise your right, you know, to make any 
flood of rage rise within bim thet he know comment on what you happen to ovarhear 
he bad only to make one physical movement between my wife and me.” 
to give it a chance to all bounds, a Zar take 6 Lark, if on plasee' 
ly the time Hackett’s diatribe waa over, Blane ssked agaip, as if the of nob 
however, the boiling flood had all subsided 
strangely. He was bitter within until his “Haven't I taken it back 1” Hackett dp 
heart loathed its own bitterness, but he manded “TI ssid you happened to overhear, 
waa completely master of himself, and he didn't 1?” ° 
knew it, The aomestly forconn husband SW?all yon take it beck, if you please 1” 
ind him st the “mind "I hoes taken it back,” anid Hackett, 
that now!” and so escaped without retort, “Very well, And nog for yf 


you any apccial crodit, doos 


had been a while ago with the weaker vessel, 
‘but that, of course, was natural, He put 
more of good humoured badinage than of 
vemonstrance ilo his voice, and finished with 
a half laugh. 

“7 don't te what it has to do with mc 
cither,” saul Blane, The iron grip on Hac- 
kott’s arm hogan to tremble perceptibly, and 
wiulat (he captive wondered what this might 
mean, ho found himself anddonly reloasod, 
but confronted face to face, “Ido ace one 
or tno things,” Blane was saying. “I do soe 
‘that yon’ve married—one of the best gitls in 
tho world, and that you're aa worthy of her as 
1am to bean angel. I do see that you bully 
her and marl at her, like the mongrel d 
you are. ineas of mine t You may 
your stars, my lad, that it’s no business of 
mino, for if it wore you'd auffor.” 

“Now come, Ned,” said Hackett in an 
almost gonial, and altogether allowing and 
friendly way, “ you go too fast and too far 
You do now, really. I'm in the most abo- 
minable heap of trouble. I've had shamoful 
luck lately, und nothing’s soomed to go as it 
ought to yo. And I’ve had news tonight 
that's «ough to put any fellow out uf 
tempor." 

“Go your way,” Blane answered with 
something very ike a groan. “I’ve duno 
with you.” 

“Tuhun’t bear any malioa for what's passed 
batwoon ua, Ned,” said Hackett. 

“Very well,” aaid the other, “Least said 
soonoat, mondod.” 

“ Nod’s queer,” thought Hackett to himself, 
as ho went on bis way, ‘e's vory queer. 


Ho wad to be prowling a good doal about 
Od Howarth’ hduae hintnif“Iu that fet 

So tho one effect of Ned Blane’s inter- 
ferenco wos that it gave Will Hackett 0 
needle to prick his wife with, and thet be 
made up his mind to uso it, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


‘Mary did not appear at the supper table, 
in spite of ‘Hackett, injunction, tnd when 
the latter went up-stairs to insist upon obedi- 
ence he found the bedroom door locked 
againet him. Ha reneered. Speirs 
right to opinion wi to 
this later on, and i 
hiner? without much dilcaly-—for be we 
one of those people who to 
indignant thoy are before the 
‘any great force of steam—he 
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restrictions a hostese’s presence would have 


imposed upon them. 

Tosy maid, who waited at table, was 
amazed at the guiety of the party, and more 
than 2 little frightened by it, She remem- 
bered the burdensome gloom, the terror and 
restraint which had been created by Abram's 
presence in her father’s house, and her 
master’s recklessness bad something awful 
in it, to her simple mind. It even wore a 
look of impiety, and the rosy maid was in 
torror of 4 jadcment, and lioke s plate or 
two in her agitation. 

Hackett’s conrees were four in number. 
Two were old cronies of his—by no meuns 
the pick of his old acquaintances, but auch as 
fate and his own courses had left to him— 
anil the other two were atrangers to him, 
found 1n his friends’ companionship on that 
day's raco-course, 

“ My frionds’ friends,” said Will with his 
own gonial and delightful swagger, “are 
mune. I won't offer you amont and 
turtle, gentlemen, but plain fare anda hearty 
weloome you can have,” 

are people who do not care for theese 

sudden expansions of the heart, but then, on 

the other hand, there are people who do, and 

Mr. Hackett’s new acquaintances happened 
to belong to the latter type. They the: 
would be delighted, they accepted wit) 

offusion as Will himself had 
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engage her. Tho two squireens were mij 
Praid of their tnovlede of this pewoteee, 
and to be permitted to call him Bob was a 
poy they would not have exchanged to 
ave been at Waterloo, and barely to have 
won money from a profcssional exponent of 
tho three-card tri 


1¢] 

The man said, with no particular 
enthusiasm, that he should like very much 
ites to hear Mr, Hackett i ae 

“Vm not in particul ‘voice i. 
ssid Will, “but Pll do my best for you.” 

‘The entrepreneur back in tire ir, 
drow his glass towarda him, and puffing lacily 
at hia cigar pared to suffer. 
ence had made him familiar with the amateur 
tonor, and he dreaded him as the burnt child 
‘roads tho fire. Among the smaller of life's 
unescapable ills the amateur tenor bulks dark 
and , aud the gantloman from Now York 
had su! more from him than most men 
havo; in art, of course, because of hisposition, 
which impelled musical incapacities of all sorts 
to whine and howl and grow! and atrum and 
acrapo for him, aed alge of mae ho Nek 

juc music, 
tausic was a8 offensive to his ear as an 
evil odour is to the average nose. 

At this ob of his fortunes Hackett hailed 
with all his heart the chanco of singing be- 
fore such a man as this, Ho displayed no 
eagernoss, but he had too much tact to make 
the common fuss, and wait for the ‘usual 


balladry there was a ditty on the rendering 
of which ho particularly prided himself, 
‘was that sweet old Re Th 


pean 

re Hi 
E 

nets 


His experi. throug! 
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thom on the fingere of one band. What 
him, even more than the voice, was 
the management of it, 

_ The tender, melting rapture of the cap- 
Arsang rascals voice reached his wife as she 
lay sobbing in hor bedroom, 

naar 

He warbled on, nevor thinking of her, and 
charming all listeners’ ears bot a and one 
other's, And aa for her, poor thing, it ia not 
alan be angry with her, because anger 

her soba for a moment at this tunoful 
lie, The barbed satire of tho thing struck 
ch and through her, It had been his pet 
song i his brief courting days, and though 
ho had always oglod era precisely tho mins 
way and af precisely tho samo places, 6] 
Ind never Pierced to the mochaniam of the 
undaome and devoted cyos ho mode at her, 
and had taken the declaration to be as solomn 
& pioce of carnost a8 if ho had spokon it, and 
it had beon in prose, It hed boon through 
this chivalrous and devoted tendornoss of 
that she had hoped to lead him from his 
erring ways and make a good man of him, 
So allecticnste, 60 oasily swayod, so facile in 
confession, in repentanco, in promise for tho 
future] And now, And now. 

Ned Blane must neods torturo himsolf, as 
happens with most young mon who find them- 
solves in similar case, He could lsyo malo 
choise among a score of strvcta and lance to 
stroll in if he hed s fancy for getting wot 
through ; and by this timo the toning 
storm and the warm summer rain 
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is doing now, and willdo. Hut itwasnota “Of course, of course,” esid Will He 
tithe of his trouble that he was left out in was not ill-pleased to let it be thought he 
the cold, It would have been hard that knew it. 
another man should make her happy, and ‘There's & good two thousand a year in 
not ho; Iut he was man enough to have the voice if you cated to use it," eaid the 


borne that quietly. ut to have that pure stranger gu. 
soul thiuw revvelt away on such a man as 1” ssid Hackett lightly. “That's a 
lishing 


Hackett—that queen of womanlooddegraded, bait, if I could sea it to bite at.” 
that sweet heart wounded, the delicate, sen- “Is it t” asked the otbor, still 
titive, weak {hing rated and soolded—oh! his head and placidly puffing. “It's there 
all lis was hideous and too bitter to be to bite at if you like to bite, Will you 
Tore His eyes burned dry with anger and sing us another song, Mr. Hackott 1” 
hia whole frumo ached with pity. ia judgment from a man who ought 
When the song was ovcr threo of tho'to be competent warmed the vocalist’s 
singer's guests wore noisy in approbation, heart. He had been thinking of little olee 
The important man turned his tack 1o the than of carrying that fine voice of his to 
fireplace, flicked off tho ash of his extin- market fora month or two past: but his 
guished cigar hohind him, struck light, took hubit of putting things off was native and 
& moditutive pufl or two, and for awhile enid rooted by habit, and what with that, and hie 


nothing. Hy-and by, when tho others had 
done with their complimenta, ho spoke. 
“Mr, Hackett,” ho said, “ will you he so 
od as to tell mo where you studied 1” 
“Oh,” Will anawered, “1 nevor studied ut 
all, to speak of My granifathor went 
through three or forr years in Italy, He 


ide, and his not quite knowing how to 

in, his thinking had led to nothing, 

* Do you sing in Italian?” asked the ma- 
nager, farming to the gontarbury and finger- 
ing the pilo of music thera. “ What's this? 
‘Spirito gontilt’ Try that, Mr, Hackott.” 

“No,” said Will; “I'd rather not. I can 


taught my father, and my father taught mo, sing it in a way when I know there's noboly 

what little hit he knew.” y to ace whero I wrong in the lingo, 
“Ah,” niid tho stranger; “you come of a Hore’s ‘My Pretty Javo.’ I’m not aftaid of 

taneical family, What was your father’s that, if you like it,” 

name 1” “My Pretty Jane,’ by all means,” said 
“Hacketi, of conrse,” said Will. To knew tho mi Ts 

very well what tho other meant, though he — So Will sang “ My Pretty Juno,” and con- 


would not aeem to do so, 

“Of eauurne,” the of er answored smilingly. 
“Bat his stige name 3” 

“My father hal no atugo name,” said 
Maxtor Will, rather hanghtily. 

“He was the biggest Jandowner for some 
ten miles uround,” suid one of the young 
aquiveons, 

Will had reticd upon one of them to say 
this for him ; but, in default, ho would have 
anid it for himeclf. 

“T beg pardon, Did 
carrying that fine voice 
veh No aid Harkott carlo 

“No,” pai kot ca ly, fingerin, 
the pages of his music and looking 
upon his questioner 2 he did so. “I’m not 
arich man, but I've never had need to do 
that yet. And I’m not sare that I 
care to do it, They're not a very 
manly lot,” he added, with a very 
manly ain “that pot thoir living that way. 

© Thoro are all sorts,” said the epecteciod 
smoothing his head placidly with » 


you over think of 
your own to mar- 


firmed the good opinion the ‘pant 
sonage hed” formed of him. The man in 
possession stole into the hall to listen, and 
60 the vocalist had throe more auditors than 
he counted on or thought about, 

“And now,” said Hackett, whon his song 
was finished and the applause was over, “lot 
‘us have a turn at the board.” And the 
others sssenting, they sat down to the table 


and began to play 

‘Tt was tho style to play wildly, and 
80 it almost always ha; that he fost or 
won with rapidity. ight the rap 
of the favoured him, he won & 
great deal more than two at least of his 
‘guests could have desired to love, At last, what 
with his winnings on that day’s racing and 
his run of tuck at cards, he had more than 
enough in hand to dit his unwelcome 

itor in grew radiant, 
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of the game, Mr. Hackett went on plung- 
i carrying all before him, until he had 
bel, the celeulation j “mentioned, and 
then his luck turned. ‘His play was no leas 
sciontifie than it had been—thnt was impos- 


tible; but the seeming magic out 
of bis hand and the fertune that had rained 
acca and kings of tramps upon him began to 


dole out twos and threes of worthless suits, 
anid the pile before him dwindled, dwindled, 
dwindled, and vanished. Thon he was for 
playing on credit; but omohow his friends 
were all very tired and sleopy on « sudden, 
and protested with unanimity that it was 
really timo to be off, and that they could 
ly sce the cards. Really, now, upon 
thoir separate and united words of honour 
thoy were 20 sleepy thoy could hardly seo 
tho cards, There was no holding them there 
force, and they wont thoir way. And 
when ear. were outside, tho theatrical ma- 
nager laid » hand on the shoulder of tho 
equizoen who had callod him Dob, and, said 


he, 
“Your friend seomed 1athor bard hit at 
‘ ai you see” id the friend, in friend? 
ou 860,” saict the frien 
exouse, “ vs on his Inst legs, poor ha 
“Ob! What's become of the family land §,” 
“Like grandfather, like father. 
er, like son,” 
“Ab! Doos he drink! Seomed to take 
his whiskey rathor too kindly tonight 1 
thought, That fine voice won't Jast long if 


he 

“Ob, he takes his glass liko the rest of 

” said the squireen, who was his own 
enemy bat nobody dal and could guess in 
what direction manager was driving. 
“That's all.” 

“There's money in that voice,” said the 
manager after a minute or two of reverie. 
“Not so much aa I said at firet echape, bat 
money. Ho wants a practical man i 
him. “On hia last legs, is he? What docs 
Be go toe s living’ 

“Nothi 


“M—m.” I think Pll give him s look-up 
Moma Hackett it ataring at the 
iL) orna- 


mental: yper in the grate. 
married. Not « halfcrown in the world. 
And then tit in Possession. Well, he 
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fortless couch of two chairs in the kitchen. 

Hackett mored from his arm-chair in the 

diningroom. The hapless wife listened in 

the intervals between the sobs she could not 

altogether quiet, and looked at the future, 
cuArTae Ix. 

‘Tae Man in Posscasion remained in pos- 
session for tho space of three days, and at 
the end of that timo do, is claim 
being satisfied. News travels foat in little 
places, and there was not a croature in the 
town who was of an ge and nature to under- 
stand who did not know that the nowly- 
married pair hed been in trouble, The ave- 
tionoor currently employed by Mr. Lowther 
in affairs of this kind was cheerful in the 
rostrum but apt to bo low spirited whon 
trado was slack. He hat brightened percop- 
tibly at the prospect of disposing partly to 
his own profit—of tho garniture of that com- 
modiously furnished rosidonco Greon Bank 
House, and had already dwelt in fancy on 
the graceful allusions with which it would 
be possible to introduco the well-known 
amatour’s piano to a purchasing public, Ho 
was the first to learn that the in Poseos- 
sion had boen paid out, forho bad mot Abram 
an his return journoy, and the news was 


Like ing of a blow to hira, 
tan etett did not know how the 


money had been paid. 

“It's been got honostly,” said Will in 
answer to her inquiry, “ And that ought to 
‘bo enough for you.” 

She made it enongh, but it was a day or 
two before she so far conquered tho shame 
with which this public disgrace had filled hor 
as to face the streeta again, 


strange writi 
Imowing why, was a little 
The envelope was and narrow, It was 
made of blae paper. Ite contents, whatever 
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Hackett having merely glanced at it thrust 
it into his pocket and sat down smilingly to 
broakfart. lis morning appetite was pretty 
generally languid, and now, though he ato 
with hoartiness for a mouthful or so, he fell 
by-and-by to triffing with the viands before 
tim, and bit by bit grew gloomy again. 
Suddenly ho looked up at his wife, who was 
gazing at hin with an anxious and distressed 


xpression, 
* My dear,” aaid he, “yon are looking like 
a ghost this morning. “Why don't you go 
ont? A walk in the fresh air would do you 

XL” 

This solicitudes for her wolfaro, which 
would have scomed quite natural 1 month 
carlior, was aurprising now, but Mary was 
still more aurprised when her husband arone 
from his seat, and taking lie placo behing 
hor chuir, caressod hor checks with both 
hands. ‘Tho surprise grew whon he stooped 
down and imprinted a kiss upon her fore- 
head. 

“Tako a walk, my darling,” he suid, “it 
will do yon all the good in the world.” 

Sho roro und looked at him timidly for a 
moment, then being oasily louchod by kind- 
nose and proutly craving for it and im neod 
of it, aho put both arma about his neck and 
Jeune her eal g ee shoulders, Will 
patted hor gently, kia hor again, 

Pack hor faco # lite and laughod at her 
tquite brightly. 

“Tuko a walk, my ideay,” ho said again, 
“Yon want it, Yon haven’s beon out for a 
week.” 

Sho hardly cared to fuco her little world 
sain after what had happenod, but Will’s 
change mannor aroused new hopos and 
made her eager to boy him. 

“Tako a good long walk, my dear,” said 
ibn itr gs got the rosea back to thoso pale 
cheeks of yours.” 

Ho was so gracious and affectionate and 
ey that she knew not what to make of him, 

ut sho oboyed him, and in spite of the timid 
reluctance with which she vontured into the 
street, the broad summer sunshine without 
was answered by some uncertain and focblo 
gleams within. ‘She drow down her veil and 
hurriod towards the fields, and once there 
aauntered in quiet solitnde, thinking of many 
things, but most of all of Will's changod 
iGho bad begun to kn Jong ti 

- hegun OW, quite a time 
‘back it sucmed, that her Hintand’s nature 





afforded but « candy and. precarious soll to 
‘bulk upon, ‘But i onl she could woo his 
shortslived affection back to life again, could 
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in some gentle permanent influence over 
Fim—awake his better inetineta, and justify 
her own dreams! 

She accused herselé of despairing too 
easily, of boing too harsh in judgment and 
too quick in temper. She vowed and prayed 
to be more charitable and more patient. She 
would Le wise as the serpent, also. Little 
things that had wounded her prejudices— 
which she hegan to feel had been sectarian 
und narrow—should wound her no more. 
‘Will was a man of the world, and he and 
she had beon bred so differently! Thero was 
no real harm in many of the things which 
sho had somehow felt to be shocking, and she 
resolvod to be shocked no more, Be 
tempts at woeding is iy en, 
should in future be confined to those ts 
within its boundaries which wero loubt- 
edly harmful. And so ehe dreamed her 
dreams and prayod hor prayers and went 
home again, comforted. 

In the meantime her husband was likewise 
engaged in preparations for tho future, 
When the door hed closod behind his wife 
he drew the legallooking document: from his 
pocket, and reatl it koonly. Io had had, of 
courso, no business traming, but he read 
this particular document with a shrewd busi- 
nossa mind, and in spite of certain numerous 
and bewildering legal technicalities mastored 
srery word of fe je managed this hy dint 
of dropping every unnocossary word from 
cach sentence, and then combining the scat- 
tered o es of plain English, which for 
aught ww may bo the fashion wyors 
themech 


vos. 
Whon he had mastered tho contonts of 
the paper he took pon and ink and sot hia 
signatare at the foot of it, doing this, as he 
did most things, with a mighty flourish, 
Then having pen in hand he wrote a note; 
“My Drar Potty, 
“T have had a sudden call from home, 
Tt is quite on tho carda that I may be away 
for a week. I leave you a five-pound note 
for immediate snd all the trades. 
men’s bile are paid, and receij You will 
lear from me again in a day or two, and 
1 think we are going to be prosperous. 
“ Always your i husband, 
“Wi, Hacxerr,” 


‘eee this the five ponnd note 
apoke. en Went Uj spent a 
palate FE pil 

a to be sure 
that nothing bad been left behind, and With 
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his own hands carried his portmantonus into 
the ball, 


Next he rang the bell for the maid. 

“A man will call to carry these down to 
the coach in half an hour's time from 
now,” he said, consulting his watch. “Wait a 
minute,” He stood still to consider, poring 
upon the floor. “TI shall be late. I'll carry 
tem a part of the way myself. I 
most somebody who wants to eam a ahil- 
ling, I daresay. And there's a letter on the 
bronkfast-table; sce that your mistress has 
it when sho comes in.” 

The maid opened the door for him, and 
ho walked ont, carrying @ portmanteau in 
either hand. He looked right and left as 


ho went, with an air which would have the 


given an olserver a right to imagine that he 
Was not anxious to be econ. 
tenus were hoavy, and the summer aun was 
powerful, and Will Hackott was neithor ac- 
cnstomed to exercise of this character nor 
fond of it. He hailod therefore with great 
pleasure the appearance of tho man late in 

ession, who was lounging along with his 
Rane in his pockets, and © general air of 
havin nothing to do upon him, 

‘Will was conscious of no maueaive honte 
in accosting the dethroned functionary. 

“T suppose you're willing to earn ‘a shil- 


ling, Abram 1 

‘I've to earn what I can lay 

hands on, Mr. Hackett, whother I’m 

ot _ Abram, Ler a supectcctn air 
hy. “What's job? Carry thom 

Feather boven 1 How far “i 

‘o the Chase Arms!” said Hackett. 





“Alt right” led Abram, and seizod 
upon the fa go Fnskots bad ralinquahol, 
Whon Hackett entered the cool and 


2 


custom than have it 1 like the young 
gentleman too well to want to seo him 
Comin’ here too often. T'd aay the samo to 
you if I thought there was any uso in it” 

“Don't ery bal fish, Mra, Warden,” cried 
‘Will, with that captivating laugh of his, 
“Good wine is a good familiar creature, aud 
ois brown brandy. 1 take a little, if you 


The eldaly landlady filled hie glass and 
set it bofore him with no very gracious sir, 
and Hackett, taking up a besmeared and 
tattored copy of last woek’a journal, feigned 
to over its contents as ho sipped. 
anmavel bas dhiling and ngeeod Se 
received hia shillin ingerod. at 
Tie portal to watch tho arvival of the 
which was naturally an ovent for nomployod 








Tho portman- poop! 


lo. 
Blane stood stolidly in the veatibulo as 
if he awaited Hackott’s doparture, and the 
latter lifted his eyos from the dog’e-earod 
journal a score of times to look at him 
the bar-room window. 
Now Mrs, Hackett’s walk had lasted for 
Bho hdtan full of grove aod tender taovghia 
ve tender tl ita, 
the maid handed’, note to her, and’ she, 
without so much as looking at it, earried it 
ene es 
of the ¢ from 
vovcrie ut once. Two or throo disordored 
drawera wero stacked ono upon tho othor 
‘on the floor, and a hundrod articles woro 
lying loosely scattered on the hel. She 
ood fora morass te wonles, end then, ‘hor 
ii ipon note, she saw that its 
aperecription won in her tusbeni!'s. band 
iting She tore the lottor open and mado 
‘mistress of ite contents at a glance, 
‘What did this clandestine departure meant 
‘Was Will descrting hor Had ho cajoled 
her from the house in order to got eway in 
necret # 
She shrank from the fs 
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hed send a man to carry them to the coach, 
Wat ho said afterwards that there wouldn't 
be time for that, and he carried ‘em himself.” 

“You are sure,” her mistress asked her, 
dinguising ta the hest of hor power hor own 
pain ani {orior ; “ you aro sure that nobody 
came to the house whilat I wes out 1" 

“ Quito snra, ma‘am,” said the maid, 

“That willdo, You may £0.” 

Tho maid loft her, and aho stood for a 
Tittle while quite still, looking straight before 
jicr with the letter in her hand, and then, 
suddenly rousing herself, she left’ the house 
aud walked at a brisk pace towards the 


town. 

She would unorstand this strange pro- 
codare—and at ones, It was hor night 
urdoratand it. Will had ovidently 
before lic wivised hor to loave the houso, 
with all those falao caressos and all that pre- 
tondoil gentle brightness, that he was going 
tw leave hor, She drew her figure uncon- 
sciouly upright, and trod the pavement liko 
‘an indignant quoen, ‘Then, becoming aware 
of her own aspect, sho casaycct to culea horsclf, 
and saccocdod at Inst in assuming & more 
ovdinary manner. But whilat sho was yot at 
« comsidorahle distance from tho main 
ae heard (he sound of the coach hor. She 
‘was wont to bo consorvativo of her dignity, 
and at ordiuary times woukl Lave thought it 
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quite a disgracefully hoydenish thing to run 
in the streets, but this was a moment to 
banish emall scruples, and she ran her 
hardest. 


‘Huckett_ was swaggoring on the etepa of 
the hotel, delaying to mount the coach until 
the last moment, and Ned Blane was watch- 
ing him with eyes of hatred and contempt. 
Muster wat who biel sailing Hong the 
street, turnod pale suddenly, jo an 
active dash for the box seat, Blane strolled 


ace remark- 
for its brevity, and he od back 
surlily and almost fiorcely at tho poople who 
looked at him, and wont back into the hotol, 
“There's aummat vory qucer come o'er 
Mr. Blano those late days,” said one of tbe 
ere. 
“Yes,” answered Abram, to whom this 
obsorvation was addressed. “It’s to be feared 


as Old Blazer's Hero is on tho road down. 
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BRAWAM LINCOLN, it is said, was one 
day talking with a frioud about favourite 
pooms, auc repeated with docp fecling the 
well-known classic slanza— 
“The money marbles reat 
(On te bp at be bas reat 


Apt te same oe oar 
en etre ar any eer 
rea tas aah. 





“That vorse,” he ssid, “was written by a 
man by the name of Holmes.” TE the manner 
of referring to the authorship was little flat- 
toring, tho honest admiration of the 

loarted Prosident might atone for it An 
attorney ip a country town in Ilincis might 
well have boen uusequainted with the repu- 
tation of a port uway in Massachusetts, whose 
lines, perhaps, ho bad seen only in the news- 


porn, 

No reader of feeling ever thet 
simple stanza unmoved. It is for all time, 
‘not to be forgotten. Not a word could be 


UNDERWOOD. 
changed apy more than iu The Bugle Song.” 
‘Ita pathos is all the moro eurprising in con- 
nection with the quaint humour in the do- 
scription of the old man who is the subject of 
the ‘Thore ia a delicious Irish charactor 
in this, as in many other piecos of Holmes, re- 
minding us of tho familiar couplot of Moore— 
‘Biecdtke tn stebow tht bange ss Say aoe” 

“The Last Loaf,” from which the stanza ia 

quoted, was written over tig fears ago, whon 

anthor was « little more twenty-one. 
Thore are a few others of the same poriod 
which may have boon considered trifles at 
first, but which seem to have slowly acquired 
conaistence, 60 that while thoy arf still mar- 
vela of airy grace, they are sx firm os the 
carved foliage on & ic capital. 

Not many writers live loug enough to see 
themselves recognised aa classics ; the benign 
judgments more frequontly tardy ; and then 
it bappans, as De Museet says, that “Fame 
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isa plant which grows uponatomb.” It takes 
ars of repetiaon to lnprem new ideas in 
Herston the hearts and —— of 
men ; as literary cycles move, the age 
of Holmes is still new. The noblest poetry 
in the lan; from the waborrowed splen- 
dour of Shakespeare to the sparkling reflec- 
tions of Gray, doubtless gave to contem- 
poraries a sense of eas at first. Time 
‘was needed to harden the fresh lines, as well 
as to win for thom « place among the elder 

and acco: models. 
Holmes’s fathor was ministor of the Con- 
tional Church in Cambridge, a man of 
ability and author of some historical works, 
He lived in a venerable house of the ante- 
revolutionary period, which stood near the 
college grounds and was domolished s few 
to make room for 2 new academic 
One of Holmes’s most charac- 
teristic articles is his description of “Tho 
Old Geanieot voto Hoss. In a tn of 
is youth there were people in Cambridge 
who remombered the march of the British 
troops on their way to Lexington and Con- 
cord in 1775, The speech and the manners 
of the colonista long retained the old English 
stamp, and the carlest of them bad been con- 
tomporaries of Bunyan and almost of Shake- 
ro; and #0 Holmes must havo ry 
when a boy heard in another county, 
fred mc ron, thous of Suaerpenro 
much from ‘6 
common people, The influence of this is 
ot what is called the 


yoars 
building. 





i- not a cause for rey 





stroke of wit, some fascinating 
ly. Ido not know any poems of a 
similar class which sfford such unfailing de- 
Tight. It is true they are mundane, and their 
wit has often a satiric, “knowing ” air ; but 
the pleasantry is never mocking or malovo- 
lent; and the exuberance of spirit is con- 
i Such s poem us “Terpsichoie” 
(1848) ie inimitable in its suggestions, The 
ve a springing movement, an elastic 
pose, To appreciste it tho reader must “wait 
ll be ‘comes to forty year.” “Urania” has 
many fine passages, grave ax woll aa gay; 
many of its hints were developed later with 
brillant effect in the “Autocrat.” This 
“rhymed losson” touches with folicity the pre- 
vailing vulgarities and soleciams in manners, 
diese, and pronunciation, and suggests, bj 
anticipation, the jovial reign of a mont 
who at his breakfast-table lays asido hia robea 
of majesty and sometimes plays tho rdle of 
his vervitor, the mé philotophor in motloy. 
Naturally, our suthor’s reputation and his 
well-known brillancy in conversation made 
him a i favourite in soriety but ho k 
judicious mean, and fairly avoided the 
perils of a diner-ont. ion he 
wrote in rhyme to excuse himself, and this is 
a fragment of his epistlo —~ 
“ Bendes—my prospecta—toa't you know thet people wou't 
‘ace that wroage his maalioage by anghang like abo t 
fet inge re es at nal rath 
For many youre he was virtually the 
pon pepe lene (eg 
‘& great num lor 
ic occasions. He of all men asemed to 
the invention, the dash, und the native 
grace which give to occasional verse ita natural 
and spontaneous air. This facility ie surely 
Such versc may 
seem easy, but it is easy only for a genius, 
Tn the lightest of his odes there is stuff and 
‘pokauanstig fer messove from the negligent 
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goud of song, and ite lines sparide with reflec | 


tions from clasic agen, Even a teetotallor 
might (ander protest} own himacif bewitched 
by ita beauty. 


(One pacer hula 0 tinder, 


Methinks o'er every Pking gam 
‘Yoong dae wovee os 
You Save weve bs 





‘At the dinnor where the twolvo original 
contriluttors of the Atluntic Afonthly mot, the 
part which Holnos was to take was © mattor 
of lively anticipation, ‘The magazine had 
been projected for the purpose of uniting 
the litera 
universal freedom ; but Holmes had no part 
in ite direction, Lowell prophesied at tho 
timo that the doctor wonld carry off the 
honor is fe first numbor here Aap an 
artivla by Motley, a fine poom hy Long- 
fellow, ono by Whittior, a ploce of charming 
tlusie comedy by Lowell, a group of four 
striking pooma hy Emerson, somo short 
stories, articles on art and finance, and tho 
Autocrat of tho Broskfast Table.” What 
would not modem publishers give for a 
similar combination to-day! Still, the onter- 
prino might havo fuiled but for the immo- 
diate intorest awakoned by the original 
thought and stylo of Holmes, The sonsa- 
tion was now, like that of a sixth senso. 
Tho nowepapors quoted from tho “Auto- 
crat;” it was evorywhere talked about, 
and in short time its fame went through 
tho uation. 

The “Autocrat” was sneceeded hy the 
“ Professor” and the “Poet.” The talk of 
the “Profussor” was somewhat more ab- 
atrnse, though equally intoresting to culti- 
vatod readors, io “Poot” attacked tho 
dogma of the ondlews duration of futuro 
punishment, The “Autocrat” was easily 
superior in freshness aa in larity. 

Two novels alao aj “Elsie Venner” 
ant “Tho Guardian Angel,” They have un- 









doubled merits ahowing the keen 
the deseripti and the of 
ich ord 00 hamutaras ofthe ethos 


motive to which the 





forces of tha North in favour of on: 
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storios in one aspect arc ambulatory paycho- 
logical problems, rather than freak tudiee 
of characters conceived without favouritirm, 
with blended good and evil, wisdom and 
weakness—as God creates them. To pro- 
dluce new types, of universal interest, is 
given to few novelist. Thore have been 
searcely moro than a score of such creators 
since Cadmus. ; 

It was with eome surprise that T road 
lately a lament that Dr. Holmes had not 
written “ a great novel”—a task which would 
have boon aa unsuitable to him as to Dr. 
Johnson or to Montaigne. It is not a ques- 
tion of  groater or less talent, but of a 
wholly different talont—aa distinct os meta- 
physice end portrait-puinting, ‘The samo 
critic complains becauso Holmes hae not 
‘Deon “in earnest” like Carlyle, While tho 
genius of that great writer is indisputable, 1 
submit that one Carlyle in a gonoration is 
jough ; another is impossible, hat ruggod 
Titan did his appointed work with fidelity. 
But is every author to Jay ulout him with an 
iron fiaitt Is thero no placo for playful 

of manners, for essuyists who dis- 
solve philosophy and science, who teach 
trnth, manliness, and courtesy by opigrum, 
and who make life beautiful with the glow 
of poetry The magnolia cannot be tho 
oak, although unhappy critics would have a 
writor be something which he is not. It is 
enough that Holmes has charmed myriads of 
ruaders who might nover have felt hia in- 
finence if he been rimly in “earnest,” 
and that ho has inculeated high idoals of taste, 

, and living, 

By the time Holmes had reached his 
fiftieth year he was nearing the summit of 
Af tho whole Eoglahepontiog worls and he 

whole ing world, and he 
waa not merely admired, his genial humour 
had won for him universal love; his unique 
ity was as doar as his writings, There 
3s not room in the limits allowed me to dwell 
upon the style of the “Autocrat ;” fortu. 
uately noither analysis nor eulogy is necos- 
sary. The variety of topids, the sure, swift 
touches in treatment, the frequent gloam of 
i 7, and the lovely vignettes of verse, 
form an attraction for which there 

are faw parallels in Bterature. , 

From the gay and jaunty verse of the 
pets youth to bis strong and passionate 


of the war there was a 
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as he found it, and did not trouble himself 
bout reforms or isms. He had only good- 
humoured banter for the abolitionists, just 
as be had for non-resistants and spirit-rap- 
pom ‘When ive le were in a 
lormont with the new transcandental philo- 
sorhiy (deduced from the preaching of Chan- 
ning and tho essays of Emerson) and were 
fascinated with the monologues of Alcott 
and the sibylline utterances of Margerct 
Fuller; when young enthnsiaste, in their so- 
cialistic home at Farn, dreamed of 
the near reign of human brotherhood ; when 
Jowell wee writing “The Piast Crisis,” a 
poem glo with genius as wit ic 
Jeal; when feobler Irothren, blown upon by 
new winds of doctrine, imagined themeclves 
spiritual and profound, and felt deep thrills 
in pronouncing the words Soul and it 
with nasal solemnity, Holmes, fully master 
of himsolf, and holding instinctively to his 
nil admirari, trained his light batteries on 
the new schools, and hit their eccentricities 
and foibles with a comic fusillado, 


“Paleo tie te tnt oe, 
See Agee areas 
saeco anh bose 


TOK 


ee 
SONGES Seam ead nici eee 
From this bellicose tims it was forty 
‘Years to the appearance of iri 
© Hymn youn betes the © BX. Society, Cambesigs, 1064. 


sol 


pe ears life pele pried and ett 
stirring peri ere was much for 
hit to learn, cut something to unlearn, 
‘Who does not learn much in forty years 
For one thin; i Sie cheracter: andl mind of the 
poet-philosophor were at len; Te 
Peal tata Weceay eworer of ealttone 
ight. And as to alavery, 
ibe eros of all sion been opcned. Not 
only Holmes, but tho majority of well-mean- 
ing mea, hitherto standing aloof, were taught 
‘by groat events. Many who admitted the 
wrong of slavery had ‘belioved themselves 
bound to inaction by the covenants inserted in 
the deal Croatian. a had felt the 
weight it obligations. jome resented 
the fierce Bee of the Church for ite 
indifference to s vital question of morals. 
But I believe more wero from idit 
with the abolitionists by reason of their inti- 
mate connection with other causes. Thoy 
wore nearly all beliovera in “ womml 
rights,” and at that time those “rights” 
Tomer tle intaaly.  Braytin 
trousers, ant ine itely. Eve ing 
is ‘was attacked, from churches and 
courts to compulsory schools and vaccina- 
tion. The most vivid of my recollections 
of forty mn ago are the scenes at the anti 
slavery ventions. There wero cadave- 
rous men with long hair and full board: 
Tory maaan ornaments then, with far-awoy 
in their eyes in repose, but with foro- 


# 


city when excited, who i and talkod 
with vigour, but who never when to 
stop. wes one silent and patient 
brother, I remember, whose silvery hair and 
beard wore never touched by and 


who in all seasone-wore & suit of loose flan- 
nel that had 
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st hor augnst table. The political anti 
slavery men, who came Jater, and who won 
the triumph, had none of these uncomely 
surroundings, although at the beginning they 
encountered ax much odium. 

When the first gun was fired on Fort Sum- 
ter tho canse of tho slave and of the I 
ubohitwunists became the cause of all. 
enutd bo felt the force of the sentiment which 
long lwfure had won the tying. muse of 
Langfellow, which had inspire: 0 strains 
of Lowell, and which had led the Quaker 
‘Whittier—minatrel_ and phot at onco— 
into tho thick of the strife. Then it could 
‘be secon that the cause of eternal justice was 
not to be eunfonndod with the vagarics of 
half crazod agitators who were bent on curing 

all human ifs by moral suasion and bran 
bread, The thunder of cannon cleared the 
atmosphere. The quoralous voices of sec 
taries wore hushed. The hearts of the Joyal 
North throbbed as one heart. Thoro was 
but one cry, and it waa “Union and 
Liberty is ‘ : 
in a high senso this was a decisive period 
in tho lifo of Holmes, the outbroak 
of the war he took an onthusiastic part as a 
triot for the prosorvation of the union. 
Hix oldext son, now a Justices of tho Supreme 
Court of Mass., wont out with the volunteers 
ana captain, and tho father’s “Hunt” for 
hin after 9 battle in well romerabored by 
tenilors of tho Ailanfic, At tho time whon 
tho beat and braveat of all classes were going 
forward to form new rogimenta aud to fill 
the shattered linea of the older ones, his 
rics came to tho souls of loyal mon with 
thrills of oxultation, No man in those 1 
days could read them without tears. I have 
often acen suppresacd sobs and eyos glisten- 
ing in toar-mist when thoy were sung in 
piss assemblics, The poople of these isles 
have had no auch time of hoart-acho, of al- 
tornate dread and solemn joy, sino Waterloo. 
‘When the iste of a nation was in suspense, 
whon death had claimed » momber from 
almost every family, and when the bitter 
atruggle was to bo it out, man to man, 
tho wo might idly read in time of 
peace had a new i 





meaning. The 
wonls fluched in all eyos and set all beartson of 


fire, These songs of the war by Holmes will 
take their place with the and i 
ode of Lowell, and with the stately and tri- 
tamphal Laus Deo / of Whittier. 

in no American national hymn, 
Ienown and sccepted as such, but Holmes’s 
“Union and Liberty” is quite frequently 
sung. 


SP dow of his library. 
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Ping of ths borove whe Jet ua Uae 
Pima rsh Uae pa er fie and fa 


ad 
‘Usiox aa Lasasrt, Oon 


fect of Holmes’s smaller 


‘The most poms 
in the 


are prohably thoso that 3] 
“Autocrat,” “The Cham! Nautilus” is a 
fortunate conception, ht with exquisite 
art, Equally striking is “Sun and Shadow,” 
a which brings me delightful sasoci- 
ations, as I saw it while the ink waa still wet 
upon the page where it was written. 

It is intorosting to notico that the chief 
American D cased have all paid heart-folt tri- 
bates to the genius of Burns, There are 
two of these Holmes which are full of 
meaning, but they are so entire in structure 
that they do not allow tho separation of 
stanzas for quotation. 

Thero is no nood of dwelling upon his 
comic such as the Jogical catastrophe 
of the “ Onc-Horse Shay," as they are fully 
approciatod, 0 much 0 that they have doubt- 
osa led to the undorvaluing of his more 
scrious efforts, 

“Tho Tron Gato” (1880) shows that the ga- 
thering shadows of age have scarcely dimmed. 
our poet's faculties. Among tho brightest of 
the pioces in this volume is “My Aviary,” 
@ pictur mg of the jai ot sae aud is 
y river, seen 1 1 ‘win- 
er “The Silent Melody ” is 
a most touching dream of “the voiceless 
iwolody of age.” 
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effect upon the generous and excitable conrices 
was something to be hap niog They 
greeted every point with applause, and at 
the end overybedy rove and’ gave s round of 
cheors—three times three. It is difficult to 
cull, but these stanzas are the ones that have 
dwelt in memory :— 
“Tiligedon ai air Ga logan Gotan 
tha curtain of milk hes knowa 


the race 
Shout f ghs the young Lovee from: ther wnans litte nest, 
Pou the heart oft quera, under jewels and Iaors, 
“Bants tna with the paise in the peasant gus beewat 


At the celebration of tho two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard College in 
November last, Dr, Holmes read a pocm of 
considerable length, in deliberate and stately 
moasure, and containing many brilliant pas- 
sages, Hig reforence to Jonathan Edwards 
was wcareely calculated to ploage ultra-Cal- 


vinista ; but the roligious world haa moved graceful, 


since Kalwaide’s time, and the serenity of 
fow gnevta was disturbed. The two dées 
noires of Holmes are Homoopathy and End- 
Jeas Punishment, and he never leta an oppor- 
tunity pasu of giving a thrust to either, 

‘He has never been under tho influence of 
tho school of Wordaworth ; and as 
form and method, has remained loyal to 
cighteanth-century modela. Perhaps this is 
not to be aa thore are others to 
give us landscapes in verso who cannot give 


us men. This very conservatism in regard 
to models may be « guaranty of enduri 
fame, especially when their charm is etl freak 
after the changes of a century. 

Holmes bas not a number 
of highly- 


sells 
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press, the attentions of the and the 
Incense of tartle soup, must antici- 


glimpses of a superlative epitaph 

reeent weleome given to Holmes, how- 
ever, was only nati It was instant and 
hearty, for reason thet his works, be- 
sides giving keen intellectual onjoyment, 
have rat ben in intimate personal relations 
with all readers of refined fecling, A Now- 
ton, Spinoza, or Laplace, or a grand, cold, 
and reserved post, might attratt the homage 
of the learned and the vague admiration of 
tho multitude, but he d atir the hearts 
of few. It would be difficult to name anothor 
author now living whose presence would 
awakon such vivid and grateful recollections 
and call forth such a spontanoous welcome. 
‘The raro combination of qualitics in Holmes 
makes him a distinct if not a unique figure 
in the world of letters Thcre have been 
men as witty—though not many—and others 
as acute, or as gay, pathetic, humorous, 
flory, reflective, or trenchant; but 
‘who, in our time at loaat, has united all these 
attributes—has made thom all effective in 
ing vorso and brilliant 
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“¢Prgongh my nocth window. an the wiskry weatber, - 
Teich pr setstyed as Tey Bord together 
Wher: Into the bnatanair Rusia d hie dxzppng oan.” 

It ia thin ntretch of water which Long. 
follow auw when be “stood on the bridge at 
midnight" the bridge from Boston to Cam- 
Uridge. Eo used to think, on still summer 
evenings as I crowed it, that the min nowhere 
went down am sich glory as whon it wus 
sinking hind Cory Hill, costing golden 
beats on that gloy oxpanse, while see 
white shulewed 
sclinmes drifted 
with the tude 
jute the por 
pling haze, sand 
a tel. shirted 
salut skulled 
athwart het 
Town, giving the 
provide ntiat 
Tigh” point of 
ealour. 

Hy who su 
Di. Holmes 
twenty senrmage 
at fersure in his 
linary will not 
too forget his 
impressions bn 
Jas matnag man 
Trad he Way 
pliont and stent 
der withont 
being aneugre, 
erect, aud farne 
in hia shuos, 
Wis hair was 
abundant, if 
somewhat 
frosty ; his fore 
head fair hut 
not full; his eyes 
bdnish-yrey ;and 
hia mouth as changeable ax Seotch wonther. 
Vf in front his heal soemol mnall, in profile 
ita capacity was evident, for the horizontal 
measnre from the eyes backward was long. 
TE tho buse of the brain is the seat of its mo- 
tive power, hie should not bo wanting in 
force. An axe that is to fell an oak mut 
havo weight back of the socket. 

Tn repose his clear-cut and shaven lips in- 
dieated firmness and 
contained nature, woll-reasoned and settled 
opinions ; Init when he apoke, or was deeply 
interested, and when his oyes began to ki 
his mouth became wonderfully expressive. 









There was a swift ply 





prompt decision, « cf Keenly 
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upon his features, a 


mobility which told of a sonsitive and deli- 


leate nature. And those features were Bo 


ply designed, free from the adipose layer» 
aril down that round so tang tases Sate 
harmonious vacuity. His smile was fascinut 
ing und communicative ; you were forcod to 
share his feelings. His welcome was hearty, 





and sometimes breezy; you felt it in his 
aympathetic hund-grasp as well as in his frank 
ppeech 


When converution was luunched 
was more 
then fluent; 
there was a ful 
nese of apt words 
in now and pre- 
destined combi- 
nations; they 
flowel like a 
hillside brook, 
now bubbling 
with maneimis 
now deep un 
rofloctiva, like 
thouame: nt 
led into @ quict 
pool, Poctic 
similes wore the 
spontaneous 
flowering gf his 
Brought his wit 
letonuted inepi- 
grams, and hip 
fancy revellud 
in tho play of 
His 
courtery, moan: 
while, was un- 








which sting snd rankle. His enunciation was 
clear, but rapid and resistloss, Whoover heard 


him at his came to wonder if there had 
ever been another man 0 ly akire , 
in whom every fibre was so fine and a0 tense. 


‘Time has been merciful—ho was born in 
1809—but the outward man ia scarcely what 
it was twenty years ago. Still, in his beauti- 
iw old ‘keeps @ stout Meart, and is 
alfre to the intellectual and moral 
movements of our time, 

“Bteaios, 
‘Who bears sterol Pumner 10 las soci.” 


trom, 
Tey. 





A SONG FOR MAY. 


HERE is power in England still, 
Strength to do & strength to bem, 
Fuith, that trusts « Higher Will, 
Hope, that wrestles with dospair, 
Peace, that knows no anxious strife, 
Love, the richest wine of hic! 


Do not say that life is vain, 

Never falter on the road, 
Though ats roughness give you pain, 
@ Yonder aso the hills of God, 

And among the flints are flowers, 
Happy thoughts for restful hours, 


‘ Look, in is in the sky, 
Lis the lark’s glad voice, 
And the stream that rushos by 
Bids the o’er-wearied hoart rejoice , 
The poct’s month is ours to day, 
Giladly lot un greet the May. 


Sing out, Children, loud and long, 
Let our England merry bo! 

Doing right and hating wrong, 
Warriors for the truth are ye ; 

And the fature of the race 

Resta upon the children’s grace. 


England holds 3 our fathers’ dust, 

By your fathers’ deods it stands, 
And the hving-dead in trust, 

Loatc ity riches in your hands 
Wealth of poct, patriot, sage — 
Nelson's blood and Shakespeare's page! 


Martyrs died for you in fire, 
Died to make our island freo, 
Brightly from thei: funeral pyro 
Flashed the spai ke of liberty, 
And by God’s good help that light 
Never shall be quonchod in night. 


Childien of o kingly lino, 

Firm az oak and keon as flame, 
On your choeks the glow divine 

Of @ thousund 3 ears of fame— 
Christ our Captain claims your sword, 
Fight tho battle of the Lord | 


So tho joyful morn of May 

‘Will be bloss’d with fruitful showors, 
And the burden of life’s day 

Bravely borne through sultry hours— 
So when clonds and darkness come 
You shal] see the light of home ! 


JOHN DENNIB. 





A NEST HUNT AMONG THE GRAMPIANS. 


“Furman ot hee olim mominiase favabit" 


Fu the laat filty 5 curs the aummer haunts 

and nest of the Snew-bunting in Scot- 
Jant huve been eagerly sought for b 
patieulita, Gamekrepers aud shepherds have 
aly been vilered fargo rewards for the eggs, 
but ap yet, ax fer as the writer is aware, 
wilheut success, 

‘This beantiful little creature, no larger 
than a skylark, is @ woll known winter visi- 
fant, Many of onr readors must havo weon 
flocks of them flitting, with graceful and fitful 
flight, about the suow-covered gronnd in win 
ter, their peculiar plumage usuully striking 
tho alteution of even the moat unobssrvant, 

Tt ia a bird of very wide distribution, 
extending all over the noithurn half of the 
northern homiaphers, 

Captain Markham, in his account of the 
Into Arctic Expellition, relatos that » single 
enow-bunting was seun, evidently quite at 
home in the druary wastes of snow und foo, 
within a few inilen of the most notthern point 
reachod by his sludge party. And when tho 


field tiful are those 


the path led bh tations of 
i rls fit and sneha How boau- 
fighland roads, with low, 
ronghly-built walls on cithor side all mons- 
grown, with dolicious vividly- und deli- 
cate little ferns peeping out of the crannice, 
surmounted by dilapidated-looking wooden 
fenees, all encrusted with scarlet and yellow 
lichens, whilo ‘overhead the silvery branches 
of the bireb-trees clad in bright green mingle 
their crisp, tremulous, ru: Hing leaves; or 
among the pines, where you noiselesaly, 
as in some cathedral aisle, in a dim religious 
light and cool refreshing shade, while a8 you 
look before you down tho long vista, little 
streams of snushine may be seen here and 


thore bursting in en splendour through 
rifts in the thtck hips eae up into 
life and beauty the thick Jayer of Srithared 


pinoncedles which carpete your path! A crash 
1s board among theneighbouring pi and 
for an instant you sos the strong di ight 
of a wild cushatdovo, resplendent in purple 


North Polo itwlf ix reached, if roachod it and fine linen, as he sweeps away ; or there, 
over be, an individual of this sporios will | in tho fork of that treo, ean be seon the sharp 


doubtless he neon piavoly oe: 
in tho near vicinity. 

Seven years azo I bogan to search the 
summits of the highest Grampians during 
thy breeding avasou for thess birds. For the 
first {wo oasons I climbed hills and lay 
whout in cold places without being fortunate 
enmngh to tind them. But at the boginni 
of dine in the third your, after a fortnight’s 
hunting, J found two pairs of mow bantings 
in a droary spot called the “ Rarren Hollow,” 
near the summit of ono of the highest hills 
in tho wostern corner of Abenteonshire. 
Since then, cach succvoding June has seen 
me lying shivering among tho rocke in tho 
“Herren Hollow,” trying to watch tho birds 
to thir nests, though, on account of the na- 
ture of the ground and waviness of tho birds, 
as yet unsuccosafully, But, although suc- 
cessful only as far as finding the birds, stilt 1 
think sn account of my lust suow-bunting 
hunt may intorest some of thuso who canuot 
undeitake eneh expeditions, 

It was sunrise on a Juno morning aa I 
emerged from a Kittle railway-station on the 
‘banks of the Spey. The Cairn Gorm moun- 
tains scemed in the clear morning light to be 
quite near, As my destination lay in the 


heart of the mowutains somo thirty miles | hia brilliant 


away, I eet out at once, Alter crossing tho 


vatching for food‘ black eyos and long crest cara of 
. coloured a 


a Ki 
squirrel ux it logk» down chridusly 

on you from above! pe 
two hours’ walking, thinking that 
the path was not louding me as directly as it 
inight, I determined to loavo it and make 
straight for tho opening betweon the hilla 
Before doing eo I sat down for somo little 
time on  hvathy knowo at the roadside to 


Tent, 

Theo day was hot and clear, the sky cloud- 
lesa, excopt for somo lovoly layers of fleecy 
cumuli floating on its bosom, rendering the 


“ cooing” of the wild doves ss they fed their 

among the branches of the troes, My 
eyes to close involuntarily under the 
influence of this drowsy music. In truth it 
was pleasant to cit there looking over the 
woll-wooded plain to the distant hills, and 
listen to the gentle sounds which scarce dis- 
turded the rummer air. Kid Shaina sith 
jumage enlivened the dusty 
road, now and then # sooty blackbird would 
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akulk off with lond chuckle, the little j 
wren seemed aa busy a8 ever among 
Toone stones of the low dyke, while above, in 
some thick firs, a family of long-tailed tita 
vould be heard twittering impatiently, as 
they flew actively about searching for food. 

r a short rest I started, but before 
proceeding far, had cause to regret having 
left the path, as I found myself floundoring 
among dcop heather, which tripped me up, 
or obliged me to make wide detours to escape 
the numerous patches of peat bog. Tired 
of this I made for the stream, and began 
struggling up along ita margin, It was 
ntifling hot in the doep glen, and I was faint 
with heat and fatigue, But still I struggled 
on, until at last, after hours of pail 
I got well up into the glen. 
glen been named the Devil's Pass, for a 
wildor of more is i 
Scotland. A narrow defile, with black 
cipitous ‘sides, rising on either side 

\d feet: the summit of the presipices 
tiven and rent into a thousand fantastic and 
uncouth ahapes—at one place bearing « strik- 
ing resemblance to the outline of s ruined 


and sultrier, 
cold wind blow in fitful 
narrow ravine. it 


precipices, that a thunderstorm was immi- 
nent. <A black raven flew by uttering 
deep uncanny croak, Then all grew still 
and eilont as the grave, and the blackness of 
7 etile noisaleealy on the 
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Iu & few seconds every Little runlet was 
traneformed into 9 mimic torrent. 

of these, churned into white 
spray, came tumbling down the steep hill- 
mde, and lighted up the black rocks into a 


, & glint of sun- 
shine fell into the dark pass, and in a fow 
natare lay emailing tranquilly, and alr 

the looked a8 bright and 
the first day of comploted arva- 


tion. 
Soon after this I reached the summit and 
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other a fow pices of damp wood. Obimt 
there waa none, the amoke escaping as it 
Yest might through « hole in the turf roof. 
Lastly, in another corner was u pile of heather 
which seriod us hed. 

Tnow proccerlol 10 the nearest. spring to 
fill my campkettle with water. Into this 
waa tunled a handful of coffee and two 

.. In thin way enffee is mado and eggs 
hailed at the same time, And, moroover, 
tho eggs acquire a rich brown colour which 
in rather pleasing than otherwine. 

Soon afterwards I performed my simple 
toilatte for tho night, which consisted in 
pulling my shooting-cap well down over my 
ears ; and rotired to my rosting-place among 
the heather. It was very cold and lonesome, 
und the night wind awept through the but 
most dismally. All tho woird legends I had 
heard from the peasantry of the district re- 
curtol to my memory. Wrapping myself 
up, hoad includod, in the rug, and coiled 
eumowhat into tho shape of a frightoned 
hedgehog, I spon fell asleep. 

At daybreak I atartel for the haunta of 
tho mow-bunting. It was raining heavily, 
and a thick mist blotted out everything be- 

ond  fow yards, But the wosther in the 

ighlands is incertum ef mutabile, and I hoped 
it would cloar up by mid-day. My ad, er 
first led up a stoep corry. Many s time 
Tploddod up this same steep hill-side on the 
samo errand, hut nevor ons stormier i 

Having reached the top of the cory after 
an hour’s hard climbing I found » cold gale 
blowing from the east. Rain, al i 
with hail, drovo pitilessly along the 
monntain-side, Guided by the compass, I 
atruck in a slanting direction up the shoulder 
of tho neighbouring hill, and reached the 
othor sido after two hours’ more laborious 
scrambling. Horo I sat down and for 
& momontary lifting of the mist to show me 
tay position, and the direction of the hill ; 
for in a hollow noar the summit waa the 
only spot I know of in the whole district 
froqronted by the ssow-bunting in summer. 

drearier picture cannot well be imagined. 
Inthe inne inepee block of 
Branite, Sitting ites ing Sgure 
with knees bent up to chin, ‘Riew yards 
of dimly-soen groy stones, and the rest driv- 

mist, 


ing 
_ An boar afterwards I found out my posi- 
tion by coming suddenly on the steep pre- 
cI tome Caen of ae well knows in m6. 
iat s family party of ptarmigan 

i behind a rook. The birds 
‘were well grown but unable to of 
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them, startled by my sudden appearance and 
trusting too much to ite of flight, 
flew over the edge of the cliff, and I could 
seo it falling through the air like » tiny 
Farachute, til it disappeared in the mist, 

1 others with more prudence ran and hid 
themselves in crevices, while the mother flew 
unwillingly away. 

Skirting the edge of the another 
hour's climbing brought me to the now well- 
known haunts of the bunting. 

In vain did I watch all day, trusting more 
to the sense of hearing than sight to die- 
cover the whereabouts i the birds. At lest, 
woaried and disappointed, 1 gave up the 
quest and made my way back to the hut, 
which I reached about nightfall. 

Next day, five hours after daybreak, I 
again stood in the “Barren Hollow.” The 
day was clear but cold. After two hours’ 
lying about I suddenly heard tho sweet un- 
chirusive song of the bunting coming from 
tho stony hillslope near me, I at once rose 
and began scrambling over the stones in the 
direction of the sound, and soon caught sight 
dying cio of « ngs lcburanersed bot 

sido of a ichen-eneru - 
der, Gently creeping within » few yards I 
Iny down behind » rock and watched his 
movementa, ‘These birds in their breeding 
haunts are very shy and eh 2 TI have 
never, for example, soen one boldly on 
© topmost point or ridge of a boulder, but 
always on the sloping aide. It is sometimes 
vory difficult to catch aight of it in this posi- 
tion on account of its remarkable similarity 
it . The stones among 
grey colour, often hav- 
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ion making my way back to the bt 
evening I came on a ptarmigan 
young onea, and as the mother ran off and 
the Yyougers scuttled away in different 
directions I managed to capture one of them. 
Sitting down on a low stone I examined 
my Prisoner, when much to my surprise the 
old bird came running towards me till within 
a few, verde She then ars round in py 
ing circles, with wings trailing on the 
until st last she ran right up and lay down 
close beside me, looking up in my face as if 


so 


changed their tactice. While ane remained 
below to divest he sienion of their anta- 
gonist, other, a few strong impulses 
of ite’ powerful ‘wings mounted” vertically 
some two hundred feet. From thia height 
with closed wings it descended with lightning 
rapidity. I looked to aee the raven 
headlong. But no, just as tho peregrin je had 
slmost reached him, the wary bird suddenly 
ted ita pointed beak to the onslaught, 
and it was only by a 1apid swervo on 
faloon’s part that it was eaved from trans 


saying, “Take me, and let the little one go.” fixion, 


Llooked about me to aoe if it were a Ly. 
There was the wild hillside stretching above 
and below, And here close beside me, with- 
in « fow inches of my hand, was the wild 





shot 


daybreak for the “ Hollow.” 
cnn pac, tnd otinned my ssrey cis 
same , and continued m; i 
SE ret ars 
into ex; 

minute to dii the fe mae nd the 
eer all to pe pa say I 

Tired at Jengtl ia fruitless work, 

climbed to the summit of the hill and ex- 
amined the magnificent lino of cliff, De- 


& 
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‘As the bird of proy recovered from ite 
swoop, ita mato seemed to mount 8s swittly 
as the other had descended, repeating the 
same mancavre, 

It was most exciting to watch the three 
Dirds as with loud crios and mnch croaking 
the fight went on high up in the bluo aky. 
How it ended I know not, as they continued 


. their serial evolutions till quite ont of sight. 


On the three following days I renewod my 


wuntings with great 


z 
cf 


gt being found as ever, The 
i je attention to 2, 
any excitement be dotovion in their 
iour however much I wandered about. 
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* On the neighbouring grouse-shootings these 
birds are tmmereifally ot Sonn for 
whatovor causo the guklon eagle is 
I trast the day ie far distant etter 
3e6 the last of its kind destroyed. 

Alter four hours’ very tirosome tramping, 
we reached tho glen where the ongle’s nest 
was situated. lero, in & hollow, surrounded 
by three large mountains, in a retanant of 

ancient Caledonian pine-forest which once 
covered the whole surrounding country. 
Noble trees those survivors are, rising to & 
great height, with glittering bronzelike 
trunks, and crowned by masses of green 
foliage. 

hon shout @ mile distant, as wo were 
making onr way nlowly through the d 
heather, an cagle rose from the troos and, 
aftor « few bold circles, milod off towards the 
noarent hill, over the erent of which she soon 
disappenroil, Even at this distance we could 
make out tho hugo nest. placod near the aum- 
mit of a (cai pine troa. ‘This tree, strippod 
of leaves and Intk, and bleached white by 
tho action of the am and rain, stood like 
& gaunt skeleton among its fellown, Near 
tho smamit and about fifty foot from the 
Around wanthe nest, It was built of goodly 
sized ping hraneles, aud measured sbout 
eight trot. in depth. Tt had ovidently been 





tho work of many years, as tho layors at its nigh 


baxo wore much vldorlooking than those 
noat the top, Tho topmost layer was quito 
fronli, tho branches being still covorod with 
half withored Jeaves. 

Bong dosirous of s closor ispection, I 
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with the Keeper's aid, and after 
some work, to the nest and clam- 
‘ber into it, I was much delighted to find 
that it Sand eee elie well-grown 
agleta, vare-] iowa thoy were 
as they hobbled off towards the of the 
nest farthest from that on which I gat, and 
meneced me with their sharp claws and 
beake. The nest was some seven feet across 
and almost flat, except in the centre, whore it 
was lightly hollowed out. The Jarder con- 
tained a \ Pertiallz devoured blne hare and 
romains rmigan and grouse, As I sat 
there enjoying the unwonted Position, and 
trying in vain to indneo the young cagles to 
come nearer, they all at onos looked fxodly 
in one direction and set up « Joud clamonr. 
In a little while I heard a loud yelp, and 
looking np eaw the old eagle wheeling round 
and evidently much excited at this invasion 
of her homo, Aftor circling sbont for some 
Tittle tims and making the valley ro-echo 
with her Joud screaming, she flow off and 
disappeared. Soon sfter this I desconited, 
and loth to loave such » picturesque sceno, 
we eat talking for an hour at the foot of the 
tree. This is, us far as I am aware, tho 
only instanco in Scotland of the golden oayle 
nosting in atroc. We then lo our wat 
back to the hut, which woe reached ut mid 
ht. 
After two moro days spent with the keeper 
in the “Barren Hollor gave up the 








lollow,” I 
quest, and so ended my seventh unsuccenaful 
attempt to find the neat of the anow-bunting. 

DAVID BRUCE, 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


ava CHARLES READE, D. 


rite L, 
Avrupe oF “‘Iz's Navan roo Lars ro Msxo,” arc. 
TL—AIDS TO FAITH. 


oF aromarkeble phenomenon the cause or 

causes must bo remarkable. Any hum- 
dromexplanationof a marvel denounces itself; 
in the matter of solution “inadequate” moans 
“unsciontific.” 


Porhaps the wisest plan will be not to & 


hurry to on explanation, but examine the 
Phoucmenon in detail, and that may give 
‘tus glimpecs of a resl and sufficient solation. 


THE CHATACTERS oF SORIPTURE ARE A 
PART OF ITS TRUTH, AND AIDS TO REASOR- 
ABLE FAITH IN A MATTER WHERE FAITH 18 
4 BOON AND DISBELIEF 4 CALAMITY, 


‘The Bible conteins 
were hard to believe ab 
things that very 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 





old man to completa the work ha has bad 
the hardibood to begin. 
‘Woll, then, we are told in Judges, 


man, foretold to oah, and also to 
wife, that they chowld have a son, 
should deliver Isracl. The hospitable pair 
desired to foast thia isiendly prophet with a 
kid, But he declined, and 
offer it to God, So they offered the kid as 
a buratoffering. Lo! as the fire roso high, 
their viaitor went up in the fame, and then 
melted into the air, They fell trembling on 
their faces, quivering with terror. 

is is a mimele ; wo nover sco miracles 
nowadays; and as it ia natural, though falla- 
cious, to think our narrow rience is the 
experience of all timo and wo find it 
very hard to beliove thom. 

+ please follow this narrative iuto cha- 


tater. 
“And Manoah said unto his wife, ‘Wo 
shall surely die, because wo have seon Cod.’ 
“But his wifo said to him, ‘If the Lord 
us, he would not have 


chap- 
tor ai, thet an angel, in the Ukenete of a 
rho 


cy slwaya reveals poople's 
, wad here are ‘two characters sud- 
donly developed in a pair that looked alike till 
then; but now one ix all blind, superstitious 
terror, the other all clear logic and good 
‘Was this invented, blind super- 
atition assigned to the male, clear logic to 
the femalef And that in the East, where 
women were deemed inferior, and by sure 
consequence made inferior. 
‘Youth has its difficulties ; but so has scep- 
ticiam. Learned cannot readily be- 
lieve that an Ori writer it this 


sil 


characterdislogue so thoro as the te 
corded miracle doos with all its detaila; yet 
the charactor-dislogue bosra Truth engraved 
on ita face, and so it becomes one of the aids 
ee hamtle one of course. 1a 
relatos that Mary lene tol 
Peter and the other disci to Chet sopul- 
chro was open, and his body risen again, 
and immediately both those disciples ran 
to the sepulchre ; the other disciple outran 
Peter, aud got thero first, but hesitated at 
tho joo; thon Poter came up and 
Tushed in at onco, and the other followed 


(vised thom to him. 


Now John did not trouble himself to ao 
count for this apparent inoonsistoney in the 
rapidity of those two disciples; he merely 
recorded the facts. But wo, who study his 
linea far more than he ever atudiod them, 
come to this paasngo with the knowledge (1) 
that Poter waa not a youth, and (2) that he 
was the most ardent and impetuous of all 
Wo thoreforo seo what John 
docs not indicate, the true sij 
two seein gy ig ous fac ho records 
so simply ; it was just the youngor 
got first to the outside of the tomb ; ba 
ardent and impetuous character rushed 
the awe-inspiring place where his 
in. stroke of character, un- 
revealed by simplo statement of 
1d of our reason and aids it—so 
to beliove a thing that would 
incredible but for the weight and. 
cotemporary, con- 
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astor called Mary, which also mat at Jesus’ This solution is incredible, and no man 
fect and heard his word. Dut Marthe was sees its absurdity more clearly than » veteran 
cumbered about much serving, and cams to writer of Fiction; such a man knows the 
him, and sail, ‘Lord, dost thou not care artifices of art and the limite of art. Now 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone! here tho artifices are absent, and the limits 





Did her, therefore, that abe help me” (Luke 
x38 40 No, the sisters of Bethany were real crea- 
Mary, niet a word. ‘urea, written piecemeal by two independent. 
writers, who each recorded what little he 
WHEN LAZARUS WAS LYING DEAD. knew about them. 


Martha, who was tho greater gossip, and ‘Thus handled, they differ from each other 
heard newa roonest, ran to meot Jesus out- in domestic charscter, but agree in the deeper 
tide tho villago, and at sight of him tho first affections, and they never differ so much 
ery of hor trio waman’s heart was, “Lord, if from each other as they both do from the 
tli hadst beon Iiere, my brother would not male of our apecies, 
havo shied.” But in truth nobody doubts that these 

An hour later Mary heard he was in the were real characters differed, and real 
villnge, and she ran, the gentle Mary, and hearts that agroed. 
clang passionately to his knees; and what What has not been universally observed 
was tha first cry of hor woman's heart? is that the reality of the characters ie inso- 
“ond, if thou hadst heen hore, my brother parable from the truth of the narrative, and 
would not have died.” stands or falls with it, 4 

‘Tho very words Martha hal spoken: and — The whole record occupies only five verser 
if yon avk mo why such opposite characters in Luke and fourteen in John, and the che 
raid tho same thing, I must reply oat of ractera are not created on the modern plan ; 
Moliéro: “Ne rnyes cows pas que c'est la they exiat only by the facts. Try to beliove 
Nature pure qui tous parle 1” the characters, yot doubt the facta; you will 

Colamity effacos oven broad distinctions, find you cannot really doit, If you are as 
it they lio abuvo the hearts, Behold tho honest and resulute as the deserves, 
‘bustling housewife and the gentlo student you will oome to this: either the cha- 
ooualy meryod in loving, trusting woman! ractors are a daring Betion coneocted miracu- 
(lohan xi, 2132), by a fisherman and a doctor, writing 

in places and at different times, or 
AITEN LAZARUS WAR KERTORED TO LIFE olgo the facta, which exhale the characters 

Teena camo to Tethany, and supped with like a rose its perfume, are as tros as thoac 
that family ho had made the happicst in characters are. 

Jndiva, Lazarus was amongrt thoso whosst If the Old and New Testament, looked 
at me into, should be found to teem with examples 

Martha sereed. of this sort, was I wrong to say that “the 

Mary took a pound of ointmont of spiko- characters of Scripture are a part of ita truth, 
nard— very procious—and ancinted tho fost and aids to reasonable faith in a matter 
of Jenus (John xii, 2, 3). where faith iv a boon and unbolief s ca- 

Now, did physician Luke sit down in one lamit; 
placo and com theso two names, and invent But if the characters of Scripture are both 
their characters, 80 opposite in houschold s marvel of the mit al i 
matters f surely we ought 

Did ficherman John sit down in another and study them. 
ylace, and adopt Luke's names, yet out of | they aro 
‘his own invention prosont Luke's bustling face-washing has 
housewife and hia absorbed etudent as ons ‘ dig is better. 
‘wunnan in the depths of the heart # | Tbegin paupoeely with one of the smaller 

Did this same John sftorward go back in character, A place is not vouchsfed him 
his invention, TTenven knawa how, to Luke's in the old collections of Bible chatacters, and 
key note, and prvsont hie one-hearted mourn-' even of late he has been disposed of in a 
ors aa women differing greatly in every-day ‘ or two as one of “the lesser lights.” 
life, and eapeciully in Ghar way of honouring ' But who knows? we may rate him higher 
2 beloved guest 3 ‘if we study, not skim him, 


(To be continua.) 














GLOOM AND GLEAM. 


HAVE nny times all dal and grey, 
‘When life crawls maimed and slow, 
And not a sunbeam marka the way 
Which 1 am foread to go. 
- 
But T have timos—(iod sends them me. 
And on them seta His seal— 
When overy moment langhs with glec, 
And woo amiles into weal. 


And then I roonnt on airy wings 
Which quiver in the sun ; 


WALKS IN 


iT Jook on all theso men and things, 
And love them every one. 


Or else I climb up at my will, 
With hope and gladness shod, 

Until I stand upon the hill 
‘Wrapped in the arms of God. 


God sends thom me, and makes them mine, 
‘Aud takes them then away. 
1 could not, if I would, repino 
When times aro dull and grey. 
ROBERT ¥, HORTON. 


OLD PARIS. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C, TARE. 
IIL—THE MARAIS, 


"HF, Marais in, a8 a whole, tho oldest part 

of Paris, and the Place des Voager ix the 
heart of tho 
Marais, Tma- 
gined by Sully, 
carried out by 
Henri IV, in 
its carly ex- 
intence as the 
Placo Royale, 
this was one of 
the most oole- 
brated squaros 
in Kurope. Tho 
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nt of France after the death of 
+» livedl in the Flotel doa Tournelles, 
and keptflocks 
of — peacorkr 
and multitudos 
of rarer birds 
in its gardens. 
‘There lao he 
established the 
yoyal library 
of the Louvre, 
of which bo 
had — become 


ford, 
Menry 


sured bag 
carried to Eng- 
Jand, and there 
ho lost bis 
beautiful wife, 
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midnight, instead of at G r.u.—that she caused 

is death in a few months Ho expired at 
the Hétel des Tournelics on January 2, 1515, 
where the erieurs du comps Tang ir bells 
round the hatel where the dead king lay, and 
riod lamentally, “Le bon roi Louis, pére du 
peuple, ent mutt!” ‘The two mecessors of 
Louis, Francois 1. and Henri IL, were 20 
occupied with tle building of their country 
chuteanx at Funtuinehleau, Compitgne, Nun- 
Louillet, St. Gormain, Chambord, &e., that 
they only camo to the Hotel des Tournelles 
for the ourpamonts, which, in carlior days, 
had taken place in tho grounda of the Hotel 
de St 1 i ‘but were now transferred to the 
Kuo St. Antoine, Tt wus it 
of thia kind, held_in honour of the marriage 
of Hliabeth of Franco with Philip II. of 
Spain, that Honri, bearing the colours of 
Diane de Poitiory, in tilting with the Conite 
do Montgomery, enptain of tho body guard, 
reevived i wonmd in tho eye, of which, teu 
day» after, he dio in great ugony, in the old 
palace, through which the people of Pari- 

aurod for oany dayr, Lo visit his hed, 
lying in wchapelle ardente. 

Alter age at ty tho kings of France 
ahandoned whit they considered the il} 
omened Hétet dex Tournelles. The insist 
ameo of Catherine do Médicis, widow of 
Henri IL, even proeared an ordor for the 
destruction of the hdtel, but it was only 
carried ont as regandol that part of the build- 
ing where the king had diod, and a fragmont 
of the yuilace was atitl oxisting in 1656, when 
it was sold to the Filles de Sainte-Croix. In 
578 a home market occupied part of tho 
grounds of tho hétel, and it was thore that 
the famous (ombit des Afignens took place, 
and way futul to several of the unpopular 
favourites of Tlonsi UL 

Henri 1V, had used the last oxisting re- 
mains of the palace to hold two hundred 
Ttalian workmen, whom ho had brought from 
their own country in tho beginning of tho 
seventeenth century that they might establixh 
the manufacture of stuffs woven with gold 
and silver tissue in Franco. At that time 
Wonri had already formed the idea of making 
the Marais the bendsomest quarter of Paris. 


‘The plane adopted for the Royale were 
those furnished by the austere Hi An- 
toine dn Corceau. The king built the side 
towanls tho Hotel de Sully (in the Rue Si. 
Antoine) ontirely at his own expense, and 
then conceded plota of land on the other sides 
tohie courticrs, on condition of their erecting 
‘houses at once, according to the designs they 
reoeived, each landowner only being required 
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to pay aa annual tax of a golien erown, 60 
that only 36 gold crowns were received for 
tho 36 pavillons surrounding tho square. At 
the same time the king oponed the four streets 
leading to the square; the Rue du Pare Royal, 
the J’etite Rue Royale, afterwards called the 
Pas-de-la-Mulo, and the Rue de la Coulture 
St. Catharine, and he erectod the two central 
pavillons on the south and north, which were 
called respectively Pavillon du Roi and Pavil- 
Jon do la Reine. Every day, whilst he was at 
Paris, Henri [V. came himeelf to visit and rti- 
ulate tho workincn, anil when he wazat Fon- 
taincbloan he wrote constantly to Sully to bog 
him to urgo them on. “Je vousrecommande 
Ia Place Royale,” he would add to his letters 
on other subjects. Coming one day to look 
at the work, he wua mortified to find that 
ono of the private individuals to whom he 
had allottod a site was vaulting in stono the 
portico uniler his house, which the king in 
his own building had only cailod with wood. 
Mortifiod tv bo outdone by o subject, he con 
sulted his mason, who cleverly Propitiated 
the royal pride by proniising 10 imitato the 
superior work in plaster eo well that no on 
would find out tho difference, Lfenri doclared 
‘that ax soun us it was ready for him ho should 
come and inhabit the Pavillon du Koi, but the 
square was unfinished at the timo of hia deatl: 
in 1610, and it only opened with great magni 
ficonce five years lator, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Elizaboth, sister of Louis XIII., 
with the Infant of Spain, Jt was the aplendid 
‘ourt féte then givon which made the new 
become at once tho fashion, and the 
3 Royale remainod tho centro of all that 
‘was most aristocratic till the financial worll 
invaded it at the end of tho seventesnth cen 
tury. In the proudest time of the cs 
howevor, tho celebrated Marion de ne 


inhabited the pavillon which had boen P ol 
chased by the Due do la Mcilleraie, and there 
she diod in 1650, and, in tho of Talle- 


mant des Héaux, “On la vit morte, durant 
vingt-quatre heures, syr son lit, avoe unc 
couronne de pucelle.” 

With the comparative lawlessness of the 
times, though Louie XIII. had issued severe 
ordinances for the repression of duelling, not 
only were duels of frequent occurrence in 
the Place Royale, but tho balconies and win- 
dows of the 
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Coligny, in December, 1643, to decide the 
itary quarrels of their two houses, which 
ended fatally for the latter. Asa i 
and 8 menace to duellists Richelien o 
a statue of Louis XIIL, by Bian 1 fils 1a te 
contre of the aquare, the i 
upon @ horee which hed been unosiployed 
for three-quarters of « century, but which 
waa the work of Daniele Ricciarelli da Vol- 
terra, This famous statue, stich stood ca ry 
with inveripti y oar: 
Bain Nonckr of hie waster was mahiod 
dows for cannon in the Revolution of bts 
In 1701 a jificent iron grille, bearin; 
cmblems of Louis XIV. bad ‘been "Pcel 
arount the gardens. Even the Revolution 
ftsolf respected its boauty ; but, in apite of 
the eloquent romonstrances of Victor 
(who was then living at No. 6, the house 
whero Marion de Lorme diod), it was re- 
movell in the roign of Louis Philippo to 
take way for # cast-iron railing in the com. 
monplaco tasto of tho time. 
any of the hotels of the Place Royale 
woro hko musoums of historic relics and 
works of art, capecially that of Richelieu 
and that of the ais do Dangoau. The 
coilings of the hotel of M. de Nouveau wero 
paintod by Lebrun and Mi Houseawero 
furnished with the utmost magnificence by the 
Comte do Tresmes, the Marquis de Breteuil, 
and the Marquis de Cunillac; but moat of 
there hotela wore alroady abandoned by their 
aristocratic owners at the time of the Revo- 


only lately sottled in the Place Royale, was 

lotting against the Government, 
and hung like « common malefactor. Many 
think that the golden period of the Place 
did not arrive till it became the centre of the 
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Dictionnaire des Précieuses (1661) informa us 
tut Crisotis or Mademoiselle de Chavigny, 
and Nidalts or Mademoiselle do FEnclos, lived 
close by. Molidve had. full opportunity of 
studying the eccontricities of this socioty 
whilst living in the quartor of the Arscnal 


in 1645. 
The Placo Royale, with its high-roofed 
houses of red bricks with stone, has 


never changed its ancient aspect. No. 21 
was the house of Richolicu. In No. 9, which 
she had furnished splendidly, the groat 
comédienne Madame Rachel lay in state, A 
statue of Charles X. by Carot, on a horee 
by Dupaty, mow takos the plice of tho 
stadate of saat 2 in the contre of tha 
square. y of contemporar 
hétels which occupied tho incta of the 
Place have been destroyed. Nothing remains 
the Hotel Nicolai, at the entrunco of the 
Ruo do Turenne, or of the Hoétet de St. 
in the Ruo du Paro Royal. Tho 
de Guémenié can no longer be dis- 
iis from an ordinary house, But on 
sido of tho Rue dea Tournollos 
sf atill visit (No. 28) the handsuma 
hotel of Ninon de 'Enclos—1'Etornollo Ninon 
friend of St. Evremond and the 
Duchesto de Mazarin, at whoso boautiful foot 
ions of the proud house of 
in turn, and who may be ro- 
last of the Précieuses of the 
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#8, 1660, Anne of Austria watched the tri- abutted, being the placo where all the boats 
umphal ontiance into the capital of Louis ooning from the upper Seine and the Marne 
XIV. and Mati te were moored for the fwling and unlading of 
Close to th mer chureh of the Visitation, their merchandise. The greut Vort de St. 
now, as Te St. Murie, given to the Cal- Paul took its nume from a church, which 
vinists, iv lel dy Mayenne, or d’Ormes- dated from the seventh contury, and it 
wax divided into soveral smaller 
ports, cach of which had its own 
name und destination, under the 
superintendence of the confra- 
ternity of Marchands de l'eau. In 
this mereantilo quarter, three 
great religious ostablishments 
were sitnated—the church of 
St. Paul, the Convent of Avo 
Maria, and the Convent of tho 
C@lesting, The charch was 
founded in 633, ly St. Eloy, 
prime-minister of the Mero- 
vingian King Dagobert L But 
his buildi which contained 
the tomb of the ssinted abbot 
Quintilianus, was only a chapol 
on the site of the existing uc 
do St. Paul, in a spot once called 
‘Hotel de Bully. Grange do Saint-Eloy. Its como- 

tery, which extended ax fur as 

non, which was built by Du Cercean for the the Ruc Beautreillis, waa intendod as a burial 
Due de Mayenne, and was aflerwards inha- place for tho nuns of the great monastery of 
Weed hy the President COnnenson. The St. Martial, which St. Eloy hat founded in 
graceful domed chureh of the Visitation itaelf the Cité, for, at that timo, im accordance with 
was bogun by Francois Mansant in 1632, the pagan onstom, all burials took place out- 
and dedivated, in 1634, to Notre Jame des side the towns, It was only at the end of 
Anges, ‘The minister Fouguet, celebrated the cleventh century that the church of St. 
for his sudden disgrace and imprisonment, Pant lea Champs became parochial. Uharlos 
was bunied in one of ith chapels, ‘The church Y. re-built it in the sevora Gothic style, 
sweupies the nite of the Hotel do Boiary, and it waa reconsocrated with great if 
where for thirty-three days Honri JIL cones in 143}. Ite entranoe, on tho Rue de St. 
watched by hix dying “Mignon” Quelas, Paul, had three Gothic portals, beneath « 
miortally wounded in tho great duel of April tower surmounted by a lofty spire. Its 
7, 178, promixing 100,000 franes to tho windows wore of Deant} had were not 
wurgeona in attendance, if they cvuld save finished till the of Charles VIL’s reign, 
the life of ons to whom ho bore “ tme mor- for amongst the rej in 
vellews soit But it was no uso, and them was the Maid of “Orleaia, re beighe 
when Quolus had breathod his last, erying legend, #¢ k ; Through its neigh- 
out -“ Oh, mon roi! mon roi!” it ‘waa the ete a Yiasone end afterwards to the 
» Who with his own hands, took out tho} Hétel de St Paul and the Hétel des Tour- 
ings he hud given him, and cut off his! ncllos, the royal church St. Paul was for 





























iz chestnnt hair, several canturies the parvisse dy roi. All tho 
Opesito tho Hétel de Sully, the Rue de dauphins, from the reign of Philippe do 
St. Paul loads from the Ruo St. Antoine into Vulois to that of Louis XI, were i 


the aucient Quartier de St. Paul, which, with there, in s font which etill existe at Modan, 
tho adjoining Quartier do PArsenal, were near Poiary, whither it was removell by one 
suburbe of the city before they wereincluded Henri , Alderman of Paris, when the 
within the walls of Charles V. and thus united old church was rebuilt. [It bocame « point 
to the northern part of the town. The quar- of ambition with the illustrious persons of 
ter was chicily inlubited by those who were the court to be buried either in ita cemetery, 
“hommes Ceaue,” or persons whose interests or in its side chapels, which they had them- 
lay in the part of tho Seine upon which it eelves adorned with evalptare, hangings, or 
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stained glasx The cloisters wore approached camo upon maasses of bones, and evon entire 
by an avenue (the prevent Passage St. Pierre) ' coffins, in leat and wood. 

and exhulated in themselves all the different ‘The Convent of Ave Maria only received 
periods of Gothic architecture, as theso build-| that namo under Louis X1. It was originally 
ange were only completed in the sixteenth |‘ occupiod hy Begnines, brought by Louis 1X. 
century - clocorations were even added to from Nivelle in Flandon, in 1230, Gradually 
them under Lonis XIV. Their galleries hud the sumber of these uneloistored nuns (who 
stained windows by Pinnigricr, Porcher, and | took their uame from St, Bayne, daughter of 
Nicolas Desangives In the church, the ‘a maize dw palin of king Sigebort) amountod 
‘eatlicst recorded opitaph is that of Denisotte to four hundred, known in Paria as Mites, 
Jn Bertiehioro, lanndry-maid to the king, | When they afterwardsdwindled in numbers, 
1311. The splendid Chapelle de Ja Com. ' Louis XI. guvo their convent, uniter tho nume 
miunion was the burial-plico of the Houso of of Ave Maria, io the Poor Clares, who 
Noailles, In the choir lay Robert Cencau ; flourished greatly undor the putronege of his 
(Cenalis, Bishop of Avranches, who died, 'wilow, Queen Charlotte, ‘Their howso was 
April 27, 1560, “ en oxpurgunt les héresios.” | ontered from the Rue des Rarrés by a yute- 
Nicole Gilles, tho histo- way bearing statuen of 
tian of tho Annales dr Louis XT. and Charlotte 
France, wus buried in the do Savoie, and their 
chapel of St. Louis, which church was full of tombs 
he had built de ses deniers, of great hulics, including 
Pierre Biard, sculptor those of Joaune do Vi- 
and architect ; tho fs- vonne, daughter of the 


moma architect Francois lord of © igerais ; 
Mansart, and his nephew of Cutherine de la Tro- 
Jules Hardouin ; J moille,and Claudo Cuthe- 


jean 
Nicot, ambassador of 
Franco in Portugal, and 
the importer of tobacco, 
called ut firat la ntcotiana 
in his honour; the philo- 
sopher _ Pierre-Sylvain 
‘Vegis,and Adrien Baillet, 
the learned librarian of 
tho President de Lamoig 
non, were also buried 
here, Uudor an old fig- 


ring do Clermont, 

Duchesro tle Retz. The 

President Molé and his 

wifo, Rénéo de Nicolas, 

roposed alone in 

chaptor-house. At tho 
Revolution the convent 
‘was turnod into s cavalry 
harrack ; this guvo place 
toa market; now nuthing 
is left. 





tree, in the cemetery, was Opposite the main 
the grave of girs entrance of the Ave 
Rabeluis, Curé of - £3 Maria, was the Jou de 
lon, who died (April 9, z = Paume dela Croix Noire, 
1653) in the des In the Rue de Bt, Pack on the ramparta of the 
Jardins. and was laid town, After the Jeu de 
here because he was connected with the Paume became unfashionable, at the end of 
parish ag priest or canon of the ate the reign of Louis XIIL, its placo was taken 
church of St, Maur des Foasés, The “ here for a short time by the /Hustre Thddtre, 
with the Iron ," who died in the Bastille where Moliére was chief actor, and whence, 
in 1703, was hither, and here also having made himeelf responsible for the debts 
were buried the four akeletons which were of the company, he was soon carried off to 
found chained in the d of the Bastille, prison in the Grand Chttelet. Tha site ovcu- 

and both by the Jeu de Paume had originally 


in June, 1790. One more, i 
chi smnoury wore’; they wee # convent of Carm: 
17! on 


sold, is in Dee. mant 
two veare aftervarde they were demolished checks of black and white. It was those 
i muns W] name to the 
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Jdequea Marcel, merchant of Paris, whoso aon, 
Garnier Marecl, bestowed it, in 1352, upon 
the Célentiny, entabli here under the 
patronage of the dauphin Charlos, daring the 
captivity of is futher, King Jean, in Eng- 
land, As (hurles V,, he buitt them’a magni- 
fieent church, whose portal bore his stutno 
and that of his wife Jeanne de Bourbon (now 
at St, Denis). Henceforth the Célesting be- 
came thy ospociat royal foundation, and its 
monks were apoken of by the kings as their 
tien aimés chipelains eb servileurs de Dieu. 
¥rom tho fourteenth to the aixtoenth cen- 
tury bonofastors of the convent wore dressed 
in the Céleatin habit before recoiving tho 
last sacraments, and thus they were repro- 
vented upon thoir tombs in tho pavement 
of tho church, Amonggt the sepnichral in- 
seriptions here were those of the family 
of Maree); of Joan Lhuilter, counsellor of 
parliamont ; and of the famous doctor, Odo 
MS Greil (1373). Iu tho choir wore many 
conotapha, containing only the hearts uf tho 
princesses of Franco buricl at St. Denia, 
wit it wax aleo adornod by tho tombe of 
Joanne do Bourbon, wife of Charles V., 1377 
(uow at St. Denia); of Léon de Luxignan, 
Inst hing of Armenia, 1393 (at St. Denia) ; 
antl of Anno de Bourgogne, Duchess of Bed- 
ford, 1432 (now at the Lonvro). Annexed to 
te church in the fifteenth century by tho Con 
frie des dur millemariyrs, was the chapel which 
wenmo the burial-place of tho united familios 
of Geavres and Bearmo, and contained tho 
ody of Jacqnce de Reaune, lund of Sem- 
Dlancay, controller of finances under Fyan- 
goia 1, tmijustly hung on a gallows at Mont- 
fuueon in 1543, "Noar his forgotten grave 
rose tho mayntificent monuments of the lotior 
dos Geevros and de Luxembourg, with thoir 
koocling figures, Three little chapels, com- 
municaling with tho Chapelle des Gosvres, 
bolonged to othor familios—that of Rochefort, 
Narr produced two chancellors of France 
in tho reign of Louis XT, Charlee VIIL, 
and (‘harlos XIL, of whom one, Guy de 
Rochefort, had a curious tumb ; that 
family of Zamet, which begun with tho 
financior Sobastian Zamot, who died in 1614 
in his magnificent Hidtol ‘of the Rue de la 
Corivaio, and which ended with his son Jean 
Janet, Wovernor of the Chiteau of Fontain- 
Dlean, who ched in battle in 1622 ; and that 
of Charles de Maigné, gentleman of the 
chamber to Henri IL, with a beautifal statue 
by tho Florentine Paolo Poncio, now in the 
Louvre, 

A more magnificent building, like » suo 
cursale to St Denis, rove attached to the 











the pressed 
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‘Célestine—the great Chapetle d’Orleans, built 
in 1393 by Louis d’Orleans, the youn 
of Charles V., who was murdered in the Ruo 
Rarbette, in fulfilment of a vow of his wife, 
Valentine de Milan, for his excapo from perish- 
i fire in the terrible masqucrade called 
le ballet des Ardents. Here, in tho monastery 
which he had richly endowed, he was baried 
with his wife, who only survived him 9 short 
time, and all his descondants; aud here his 
, Louia XIL, erectod a magnificent 
monument (now at St. Donis) to his memory 
and that of his sons, Beside it stood the 
urn (also at St. Denis) which contained the 
heart of Frangois IL, and the beautiful group 
of the threo by Germain Pilon (now 
at the Louvre), which upheld the bronze urn 
holding tho hearts of Henri IL, Catherine de 
‘Médecis, Charles 1X., and his brother, Frangois 
do Maine, Duc d’Anjou. Near this rose a 
the house of 


Duede Rohan, Here also was the tomb, with 
asoate:l statue, of Philippe de Chabot, and that 
of the Maréchal Anne de Montmorency, 
Barthélemy Priour (both now in tho Louvre). 
All tho precious contents of the Célesting, ax- 
copt the few statuos now in the gullet 
poriahed in the Revolution. Its church servi 
ase barn and stable for half century, and 
was destroyed in 1849, Amongst ins 
thrown up at this time was that of Anno, 
Duchess of Bedford, daughter of Jean-sans- 
Peur. Sho was buried because after 
hor death her husband recollected how, one 
night, “qu’olle s’esbattoit & joux honnestes,” 
with the gentlemen and ladies of her house- 
hold, she heard pee of th eee 
sound for matins, and rising up, and inviting 
hor lodios to follow her, west xé once to the 
church, and sssisted at the holy office, by the 
tomb of that Due d’Orleans whom her iather 
had caused to be assassinated. 





formidable provost, Eticane Mar- 

cel, they had broken into the Louvre and 

murdered his two sents empadri 
save 

the rod nd gre 

d_ giving him 
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mined to seck @ more secure residence with 


the Asmeiation de la Murchandise de Peau, which lives 


had always been submiasive and devoted to 
the royal authority. Kvery preceding king 
had held his court cithor in the Uitt or at the 
Louvre, but Charles now bought, near the 
Port do St. Panl, the hétel of tho Comte 
*d’'Etampes, which oconpicd the whole paca 
hotween tho Rue St Antoine and the Ceme- 
tery of St. Paul. In 1363 he added to his 
purchase the hotel of tho Archbishop of Senx, 
with gardons which reached to the Port, anc 
he had also become the owner of the smaller 
hotels d’Rstornesnil and de Pute-y-Muce, and 
of that of the abbots of St. Maur, who built 


anothor for themselves in the Rue des Barrés. calm 


By an edict of July, 1364, Charles V. after 
coming to the throne, declared the Hotel de 
St. Paul to be for over part of tho domain of 
the erown—tho hotel where “he had onjoyod 
many ploasurgs, endured and recovered from 
many ilnosses, and which therefore he re- 
wrod with singular and affection.” 
fo plan of the Hotel do St. Paul has come 
down tous, but wo know that it war a 
of es than a single building, tho 
Fiveal do being tho royal dwelling-place ; 
the Hotel de ft, Maur, under the nome of 
Hotel de lo Conciorgerie, being the residence 
of the Duc d’Orleans, Duc de Bourgogne, and 
other princes of tho family ; the Hotel 
d@Etampea being called Hotol de la Reine, 
afterwards Hotol de Boautreillis; whilst, on 
the other ride of the Rue du Petit-Musc, 
were the Hotel du Petit-Muse, and Maison 
da Pont-Porrin, probably ocoupiod by court 
official. The palace, af a whol, was sur- 
rounded by high walls en ‘six meadows, 
-eight gardens, twelve gallories, and a number 
of coorts We . 
know many of 
the names of 
the royal dwel- 
ling-rooms, 
gach a8 
fo de 
‘harlemagas, 
ao called from 
its tapestries ; 
the Galeri dos 
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The garden walks were rheded by trel- 
ives covered with vines, which produced 
anpnally a largo quantity of Pin de P Hite, 
Iu their shade Charles V. amusod himsolf by 
keeping a monayerie, and many accounts oxixt. 
of swus disbursod to thos whe brought him 
rare animals. 

From his twelfth year to hia douth at fifty- 
four, Chut les VE. lived constantly at the Hotel 
dy St. Paut; there he found hnnaelf practi- 
cally ® prisoner iu tho hands of tho provost 
of the morchants, whom his father had como 
thither es) elas to avoid, and there, in 
1393, ho showod the find aymptoms of tho 
insanity, which retuned, with intervals of 
and senso, till his death: there hiv 
twelve children hy Isabsan do Ruvitro were 
orn, most of them during his madnosx ; 
there he neveral times saw his puluce uttackeul 
by & mob, and his relations and sourtiers 
arrested without being ablo to holp them; 
and there, abandoned by his wifo and chil- 
dren, ho died, Oct. 20, 1422, being only 
cured for hy a mistross, Odette do Champ- 
divers, nicknamed [a petite reine. For thir- 
teen yoars aftor her husband’s deuth, Inaboau 
de Buvitre remained shut op from the do- 
testation of the French, in tho Hétal de St. 
Paul. ‘Even her body was so doxpisod,” 
says Brantéme, “that it wus tranarted 
from her hétel, in w little boat on the Seine, 
without any kind of ceremony or pom 
and was thus carried to her grave at nN 
Denis, jet as if she had boon a simple 
demoiselle.” From this time the Hdtel de 
St. Paul was deserted by royalty. Whon 
Charles VIL roturned victorious to Paris he 
would not lodge even in tho Hétel des Tour- 
nelles, contaminated for him hy the residonce 

of the Duke 

4 of Bedford, 
and, whenever 
ho was in 
Paris, he 
stayed at the 
Hotel Nouf, 
which is come- 
timessupposed. 
to have beon 
the samo as 
the Hotel du 
Potit-Muso, 
siterwards 


(when given 
Day harles 

to Anne 
of Brittany) 
known a6 
Hetel 
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tagne. In spite of the letters putont of stables, which still exist, Its entranco from 
Charles V. declaring the Hotel de St, Paul the Quai des Célestins, much alterod, is 
fnationable fiom the domains of the crown, perhajs tho main entrance to the royal 

palace. Turning along the 
quai, at the ungle of the Rue 
du Poti Muse, is another hétel 
(Hotel de Lavalette), rebuilt 
under the regency of Anne of 
Austria, by her chaneollor 
Gaspard Fieubet, counsellor of 
State during the reign of 
Louis XIV. Tt is @ sigsely 


aud besutiful pe ch 
overcharged with o by 


lutte, Spon the dostrustion 
of the rest of the that, 
pet which Churlos V. hud 
hought from Guillaume de 
Melan, archlishop of Senn, 
returned to its former uwners, 
In the beginning of the six- 
™ : teonth century thoir old hdtel 
Mote) de ena was robuilt by Tristan de 

Salazar, arob laa op ot fae 

Louin XL bestowod several of the satellite The palace was afterwarla inhabited hy 
hdtolk dopendent on the palace upon his Marguerite de Valois—la reine Mor 
friends, and during the reign of Frangoin I. when, after hor divorce, she obtsinod the 
the Rugs dex Liang, Reantreillis, and de la 
Ceristie, reewling by their names the ancient 
Aiton they occupied, fad invaded the preeinets 
of the palace, A great part of the buildings 
aint land extending from the Rue des Barr’s: 
to the Rue dit Petit’Muse, with the great 
royal palace “fort vane ef rdneux,” was. 
alienated in 1516 for the benoit of Jaques 
tonoilhac, grawl master and captain 












general of the artillery of France, in reward 
for his public servi 





ice, especially at tho 
1842, all the 
. in the Quartier 
do St. Pant comprisiig a yreat mumber of 
hatels uncer different ilustrions oamos, was: 
wold, and tho rites were noon acenpiod hy 
frosh Imnildings. Seurvely any fragments of 
the vast royal palace ren At the corner 
of tho Rue des Lions is a tourelle, which 
may have belonged to one of the minor 
hotels of the royal colony. The Hatel de 
Vienville, the courtyard of which opens on 
the left at the angle of the Rue de St, Paul 
and the Quai dex (élestins, picturesque as 
it is iu its high dormer windows, only dates 
from the time of Henri IL. 

_ The old hotel behind the Hétel de Vieu- 
ville is the ey See Liens ye which 
Was appropriated hy Jacques oncilhae king's permission to establish herself in Paria, 
as his retin, in his quality of grand It was within ite walls, additionally decorated. 
Guyer, bocause it adjoined the vast royal by Cardinal Dupont, that Cardinal Je Pellové, 
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archbishop of Sons, one of the principal chicfs 
of tho Ligne, unitel tho Teaders of the 
Catholic patty, and thore he died, March 22, 
1691, whilst a Ze Dewm was being chanutod 
at Notre Dame for tho entry of 
Paris, In tho last contary tho Motel do 
Sons became a dilizonce Imroau, hut it is till 
© bowutifal and important specimen of the 
first, yours of the sixtoonth century, and no 
one should fgil to visit its Gothic gatowa; 
dofenidod by two round tourolles with hi; 
peaked fs, A vaulted! porch, brick chim- 
noys, grout halls, tho square donjon tower 
at the hack of tho court, and the winding 
stair of the tourel i i 


ball which lodged in tho 
1830, 
Lovers of old houses and pi 


pictureaq 
repaid by examin- 
pobre tho Hel 
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ing caves, arched doorways, twisted stairease, 
Irilliant flowers in tho windows, bright glints 
of green seen through dark ‘outrics, and 
figures and costumes full of colour—for such 
are still to be seen in the Muraia—an artist 
may find at lent a dozen subjects worthy of 
his skill, 

Clos by, ctossing tho Rue des Nonains 
a Tyéres, so called frome an offchuot of the 
Abbey of Hyére» established here in 1182, wo 
reach the Rue de Jouy, whero the Abbot of 
Jouy hal his residence. Its site is now 
occupied by tho Hitel d’Anmont, with a 
magnificent courtyard by Mannart, and so 
veral richly dovotuted rooms, now oceupied 
hy a school of chumistry. Altogethor this is 
one of tho finest hi of the period in 
¥rauce. 

‘On the left opens the Rue Gootlrey d'Ag- 
viet, where we find the Udtel de Chalons- 
Luxembourg, of the seventeonth century, 
with an entrance gato of noblo proportions. 
It littlo courtyanl of brick and atqneis very 
richly decorated with masks and pilasters 
aftor the fashion of tho timo, ‘ 

Almost opposite, down a narrow entry, wo 
have a moat pictues 6 viow of the back 
of tho old Chureh of St Gorvaix: but ot 
the end of the alley, as we emerge into 
sunshine, wo leave the narrow historia streots 
of the Marais, ant outer upon a younger 
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Ry WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Avrnon or Reo Revrvotox,” “Tux Parton Ciry,” Seng Benpuces or Brrr,” src, 


CNATTER XXTU.—MADEMOISELLE LEONINO. 


< wr will go to the inangural féte of 
the Hotel Rousseau?” said Gibson 
ono anc a) ho camo into ue sub- 
editors room with two gaily got-up 
cards in bis hand. “That big hotel at the 
other end of the lake, you know. I dare 
nay it will bo a very grand affair. The pro- 
prictora want something saying about it, I 
Fiippono ; and as they have given us a good 
arvortisomont wo must try to oblige thom, 
‘Will you go, Balmaine yr 
“Certainly,” aaid Alfred. “Tt will be a 
new exporicnco, and, I have no doubt, a very 


one. 

“T am sure it will; and ax these people 
‘went a notice they are rure to make much of 
you, Bat here's o second ticket. Will you 
go t00, Dalene?’ J dure muy we can xpare 
you both for a day.” 

No, Ithauk you, Mr. Gilson. There will 
bo dancing; I don’t dance, and, to tell tho 
trath, T have not snch a thing as a dress-coat,” 

“Wonld Milnthorpe lo you think #” 

“Tam sure ho wouldn't, ‘I don't think 
ho has more than one jait of ahoos, and 
ure bursting in all directions, You must send. 
romeboaly ‘ho will he a credit to the poner.” 

“ But Milnthorpe iynot «0 dosperately. 
a4 a that comer to, ET have got his PA id 
raised to fifty fianes, Tt is not much, perdaps, 
Dut it ehoukd afford a new pair of shoo” « 

“To cannot make Milnthorpe out,” observed 


Delane thoughtfully. “Krom thoway he lives, hoard 


ho should not be spending moro than twenty 
franca a week. 3 aving monoy 3 that's 
what Milnthorpe is doing, I wish ¥ could 
ay cies k ale the door opened, 
8 thia rowark waa made the door 

and Corfo appeared on the scene, 

“Perhsp« Corfo will have the sorond 
Heke suid Sete “Will you, tet 

“Hf it’s anythi jolly, I so; 
BAO or Ben dln 

Gibson explained, 

“T cannot do much dancing with this game 





leg of mine, bat I sy will us 
‘np and give ue to eat and drink.” 
“Not a doubt of it—something very good 
$00, rion se” 
“Then I will go. Idare say I can while 
away the time somehow while Balmaine is 
doing the light fantastic,” ssid Corfe langhing 


at his own coneeif, “and » fellow can always 
tmoke, you know. 


“Je ie understood that we go. together, 


“Of course. Going by water is a delight, 
by rail an inflistion—heavon and hell’ 1 
‘vote for heaven. We moet et, the embarcadére 
at what time *” 

“J think we bad better go by the two- 
o'clock boat.” 

“1 shall be there. 1 wil bring ue fost in 
timo for tho table d’héte, And now { must 
bo off and arrange about my lessons. Au 
revoir, 


“Corfo seoms to be in spirits today,” 
remarked Gibson ea the closed. 

“Very much so, He is rathor froer with 
his # money, t20, than hewas a Mile while ago. 
J’ethups ho has got another good-paying pupil 
1 wonder who fine ill-looking Tlallan is that 
he talks so much with at the Café du Itoi #” 

“Why don’t you ask him 1” 

“No, thank you. If you show too much 
enriosity about Corfe’s private affaira he has 
a way of dropping on you that is net vor 
agreeable, T don't'want to fall out wit 


Whatovor may have hoon Corfe’s faults of 
temper, or otherwise, he showod none of 
thom on the voyage up the lake. He chatted 
Fleemntly all the ways and his manner to 

was 00 cordial that the lattor almost 
resolved that, as they went back, ho would sak 
him whothor, daring his travels in Italy, he had 
or even anything of the Hardys. His 
family had beon in the habit of visiting the 
Baths of Lucca every year. Vern was t 
at Lucea, and, as appeared from Philip's 
letter, they had often there since, What 
more likely than that Corfe should know 


good opportunity 

question sa they went home, He might put it 

aw, ba expert was making Alfred cau- 

tious He did not want to take Corfe too 

much into his confidence, or let him know 

the Hardy fortune. It would 
to introduce the sub- 


i 


* 
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‘talian by education, Corfe was gehederetd 

we Choon ely es serupalour 

tig te inno and wees eee pe 

pater of ibe Botl wih w poltinee = [politeness 50 ox- 
pear tale hc Bay and other, that 


and offers of this, 
Alfred half annoyed; but 


body thought he was the 
Heloelic Nows and Balmaine his eecrotary. 

‘At dinner the head waiter asked Corfe, 
with much deference, what wine wel 


hive, whereupon Corfe ardored & bot! 
Margaux @ bottle of Napoleon Gua 
This annoyed Alfred. 

“ ple are giving usa good din- 
nor,” be said, “ and troating us otherwise 
handsomely. It sooms hardly fair to dri! 
their most @ ‘ive winos.” 

“They rospoct you all the more for it,” 


19 lied or wit an air of calm superiority. 
mow these people better than you do, 


my dear fellow. tn ‘we ordered tin ordinaire 
and Swiss gooseberry they would sot us down. 
as foola, And it is a good ralo to take of 
the best when you have tho chance. You 
remomber tho Iriel 


a advice to his aon— 
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on onc side by a ‘ificont 
ible avenue of chestnut-trees, and on the 


in other by a broad fight of stopa, which led 
dircetly from the lake. On the opposite 
shoro a hnge mountain, ite black and splin 
tored summit powdered with fresh-fallen 

snow, rose shoor from the water, while 
Iehind it Alp was pilod on Alp, oach loftior 
than the other, until the Inst was lost in the 
evening hizo, The landward front faood. 
a range of vino-lad slopes, dotted with 


Tike villas, groon meadows aw i upwi 
towards dark pinc-wooda naked pro- 
montories of rock, w which seemod to bo hang- 
ing in mid-air. 

‘Then the curtain of night felt; tho ivy- 
clad tower glowed with hitlden fires, 


entire front of tho hotel was illuminatod, 
the Chineso lanterns that Lung ami 

trooe wero lighid up, samo of ne 
trees carrying 9 lantern on ov = 
‘Thore wer Feantaing inwhich Neph 
mormaids bore flaming torch 

ing rainbows; and two linen of bowte, 
with o lantern fore and aft, and rising and 
falling with tho swell of tho lake, made # 
watorway eae a milo | The effec 
was weird, charming, and fantastic; > thee 
Tonsscan gardens had boon converted into 
fairylnnd, and “when music rose with ite 
voluptuous swell,” Balnaine felt like duncing- 


over. 
“Como along!” ho oxclaimed with honest 
onthusiasm ; “lot us walk round. I novor 
saw anything liko this bofors.” 
“Ite not so bad for Switzorland,” returnod 
with a halfsncor. “But you should 
files es fleurs at Nico, or Versailles illn- 
and tho | fountains playing.” 
* Bother Ve and ita grand fountainst 
‘What is Vorsaillos, with ite stucco and paint 
and square-cut garden to compare with those 
inomiaoe and this = acne ia 
terns soues bt aps; bat: 
scene altogether is ag 
“Are you going “e 12 dancot” asked 
who seemed rather taken aback by this ongy 


burst. 

“ET partner I certainly. 
Win gull rae it me 
i " it Fastnschs (one of the 

« do for, le 
aid Le en 
tially and 8 low bow, "7 hope you 


Tike the 


"nmin aap M Ba 
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nacht,” broke iu Alfred he was beginni 
to elie Corfe’s constant patronage, ay 
think I never saw anything se beautifal 1 
havo boon watching it dor sowe time, and now 
foot as if 2 should tike a dance. Do you 
think yon could fil mon partner 2° 

«Parfoctly, M. Hahoaine, wx many ws you 
like. Will you vive yourself tho tronble to 
sip this way 2” 

‘Tie uvenuu of chestnut-treea was fitted 
up aso full rum, Boards wore faid om the 
space reserved for the dancers, thy orchestra 
being partitioned off hy » low cnrtain of red 
drapery ; and the flugs of Switzerland, Eng 
land, the United Stites, and other nation- 
ure festooned fn graceful folds from 
tree to tres 

Fostaucht Ied Bulmaine to 2 Pp com 
porod of a middle-aged lady and gentleman 
dad two oF throo yoting girls, 

“How do you'do, M. Sunarclens ?” said 




















tho r, Bohol M. Balmaiue, an 
English gentleman from Genova; he would 
very like to dance. Porbaps ono of 
your Indios would oblige bim 1” 


“Not a doubt of it,” rotarnod M. Sen 
arelons plowantly. “LTore is Madomoiselly 

nino; Iam mv rho will be huppy to 
daneo with monsienr.” 

Lalmaine, bowing to the demoisclle thus 
designatod, usked in his best Fronch if she 
wonld dy him the pleasure ‘The demoiscllo 
mailed, rose, bowed, and tho noxt moment. 
they were whirling among tho Chincso lan- 
terns ut the rato of twenty miles an hour. 
Alfrol had seon at oncy that his partner 
was u swoet and yracoful girl; but it was 
guly when ho wae leading her Lack to her 
fricudn that bo had an opportunity of exam- 
ining hor in detail, waltzing not being favour. 
able to minuto olwervation. 

isolle Loonino was tall, slim, and 
wall shapod, but porlupe rathor too equaro- 
houldcrod.’ Hor oval, slightly olivo-tinted 
‘ead snnbarnt faco waa mobile and oxprossive, 
lighted up with a pair of bright black oyos, 
and surmounted with a mass of golden hai 
Panes woul havo called it rod; te red or 
golden, no fitter rotting could have boon 
dosired for tho girl's winsome and intolligont 
vountenanes, 

Aut aho seemed to have no tongue, aul 
though be usked hor several questions and 
malo munity vomarks, ahe answered nothing 
fave yoa a may. 

That is a doused nive gi have been 
dancing with,” anid Cote ete be next met 
bis companion ; “who is shot” 

“Exoept that ako is with a certain M. 
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Senarclens and that hor name ix Leonino, I 
cannot tell you.” 

“Loonino is an Italian name, and sho has 
an Italian look, too. But thero uro lots of 
poopto in this part of Switzerland with Italian 
names. I know half-dozen myself. Yes, 
she ia a yory pretty girl I Hke red hair, 
don’t you?” 

“Hf you call that rod hair, I don’t ; I call 
it golden,” 

Malmaine danced with soveral other de- 
moiselley in the course of the evening, but he 
likeal his first partner so well tht he danced 
with her twice again, and would have danced 
with ber a fourth time if she and her friends 
hud not suddenly disappoared. 

On the second occasion tle was loss ro- 
served. She anawered somo of hin yuostions, 
and oven made ove or two orjginul obsorva- 
tions, On the third ovcasion he ventured to 
ask hor, in @ roundabout fuxbion, where alo 
lived. 

“TI snpposs you live in this neighbour 
hood #" he eaid. 

“My home is up there in the mountains,” 
De roplied, pointing towards the Waadtland 

ps. 


vie aust bo very lonely. 10 you like 
2°RT ove the totang, ob, co mc | 
0 Im 60 mt 
What would life be without them?” she 
unewered oagerly. “Evon in wintor they 
are ious; more glorious, I somotimes 
think, than in summer, But mountains are 
not all ; thero aro other things-——-” and thon 
a akadow fol} over her face, und she sto) 
abruptly, as if she feared that she migl 
committing an indiscretion. 

Alfred would have liked to ask her what 
the otber things wore, but he felt that 
would be presuming too much, and he 
asked her instead whethor she ever went to 
basa only been there ” was the 

78 ‘onee,” was 
answer, “I rarely leave bi and should 
‘not have come to the féte if M. Senarclena 
had not asked me.” 

“M Senarclena! Is ho the 
narclens of whom one has heard ?" 

“Yea, he ia the great French historian, 
Ho lives down there by the lake, but in the 
summer he comes up to the mountains.” 

“ Bus you are not French?” 

“No, I am not French I don’t knot 
exactly whatIem. My father was——” 

Pardou, Monaisur. I hope you have en 

‘ftte is a great sucoms, I think, The 
dancing will now cease for half an for 
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the display of fireworks, You will sce it 
ated Pe 
6 epoaker was i 
nacht, and elmost at the same moment 
‘Madame Senarelens came up, and Alfred saw 
no more of Mademoiselle Leonino that night, 
nor for some time thereafter, Another mo- 
ment, and she would have told him that her 
father was ish and her mother Italian, 
aud ho wouk known that tho girl hy 
hin sls was her whom he songht—Philip 
ly’s 

Jive tio oneteleny, al trong he sought 
sight ‘onarclons, 01 
for them aftorwards they were mete 
found, Ho danced « fow times more, but 
with little spirit or enjoyment. Tho glamour 
of tho fete seomei to be past, the candies in 
the Chinese lanterns began to gutter anil go 
out, the music wan loss lively, and ha noticed 
for the first timo that come vulgar men and 
tawdry-drossed women wero among tho dan- 
cors, and that several of tho guesta appeared. 
to have taken mote wine than was good for 
thom. So withont saying anything to Corfo, 
who was playing at canis in the hotel smok- 
ing-room, he went quietly off to bed, wonder- 


ing what Madomoisclle would havo 
if she had not boen interrupted, for the 
oxpreasion, “I am not French; { don't know 


oxactly what I am,” was too singular to be 


forgotten, 
forfo came down vory late to breakfast 

next morning, but in excellent humour, due 
probably to the fact, which he imparted to 
‘Alfred, that be “picked up” several 
napoleons at play, But as he did not want 
to impresa the young fellow 
havo it known at the office that 
fimbline ho said whist, albeit the game was 

it, 


“Did seo any more of that pretty 
red hair and black cyea ?” 
asked. “Leonino, im’t she called $” 


“She went away early. Inw 
her after the fireworks. 


Es 


Fy 
Fs 
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Ho did not like to disenas Mado- 

i Leonino with Corfe, but aa he bad 
no right to rosant the remark, evon if it had 
Yoon expedient to do so, he said something 
about its being noarly timo to start, lighted 
a cigar, aud strolled out on the terrace, 

Half an hour later they were speeding to- 
wards Genova. ‘Tho atin was right abovo 
them, and Dalmaino was watching tho offect 
of light and shado on the hills and dales of 
tho Savoyaid side, sud wondering whon—if 
over—he should have tho opportunity of 
climbing tho glaciers which crowned the 
summits of tho Poonine Alps, and Jooking 
down from them on tho historic land of 
which ho had heard and read so much. 

“I wich I wore on tho othor sido,” asaya 
Corfe, pointing to Mont Blane, 

You like fialy ra 

“ Better than any othor country. If some 
good soul would leave mo five hundrod » 
yeor—a fellow may exist on five hundred a 
year in Ttaly—! should live nowhere elsa 
You have not been to Chamouni yot ?” 

“No,” 

“You must go. I havo been there several 
times. I once crossed over the Col da Géant 
to Courmayeur, and then footed it to Turin, 


was one of tho ploasautest tramps I 
over You go to Italy, Bal- 
maine.” 

“Tam » 

“Soon 

“Tn a fow days, I think.” 

“It isa time now; tao hot. You 


should wait till Soptember, or better still, 
October.” 
“I must go when I can got off, and 1 


unfay or 
Te bad besa rather like heat.’ 


“You will got what. you like, then. You 
won't take much harm, though, if 
sbout tho lakes,” me 
“That is what I moan to do, but I shoul 
i iD flan, and one or 


— a eal be of eh, : 
not it wil much use.’ 

“A mis is 1 Who ishele 
relative of yours? 

“Ob, dear, no. Some 1 know are 
snxious to ascertain what of him, 
‘He lived im Italy, and bas not been heard of 
for ten or more,” 


years 
“What is his name! I hayes have 
met him or heard of him. T ased to'meet & 
good many English when I waa in Italy.” 
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of ho wax a widower, with a little girl sbout 
seven years old.” , 

‘Alfrod said, further, that Philip Hardy 
went somotimes wxler anothor name, men- 
tioned the plicex ho was in the habit of fre- 
quenting, aud a few other facts. 

Hanly?” said Corfo thonghtfully, 1 
don’t think I over know anyboily of 
name, at any rato in Italy, I suppose the 
aliases ho med were Italian ¥” 

“7 xhould think go.” 

“Js there money in it?” asked Corfe 
abruptly, after a long pauso, which seemed 
to be grave und reflective. 

Alfred looked as if he did not quite under- 
atuud.  Corfo was drawing conclusions much 
fanter than ho liked, und ho wanted time Wo 
think, 

“Lway morely thinking why these poople 
ou suk of are fo anxious t find him. 
have lived long enough in the world to know 

that when a man who hia buen missing ten 
oora in wanted, moucy is genorully ut the 
sttom of it,” 

“ Money isnot my inutive, at any mite. 1b 
in purily curionity, yarely a desire to oblige a 
friowd, Whether Philip Harly be ulive or 
doail 1 um not likely ta profit  peuny. 
yeoplo think he ia deud.” 

“And if ho is, who will yet his money?” 

“It is a question whether ho dw! any 
moucy. Lf ho died before his father ho had 
none, 

“ me theae Hardy live in London t” 

“Yq” 

“When did tho okt ran die 1” 

“Jolin Hardy died about ten yeara ago. 
ally don't sve what all this has to do 
‘or n't want you totuke any 

matter. I thonght you might 
pomibly have met Hardy somewhera, more 
especially as the Bathn of Lucca xeon ty have 
boon a favourite rexort of his, und you were 
often there, you aay.” 

“I don't think T over mot anybody called 
Hardy, either at: Lncea or cleewhoro, and you 
don’ kuow hie Italian namo. Have you by 
idea what he was like ” 

“never saw him, or even a portrait of 
him; Int he has boon describud to me as a 
handsome, powerfully-buill man, rather above 
middle height, with reddish hair and beard, 
light. complexion and blue oyes, and a look 
halféaldicr, half-artist.” 

* Aunt he had a Jittle girl with hint” 
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mory. “No, I cannot tell anything 

shout them. ” Nover met a man and a Litle 

girl like that, Iam sure; and I don't think 

there is the least chance of finding a clue— 

unless you can ascertain hy what name they 
ly wont.” 

So Balmaino learnt nothing whatever from 


that Corfo, aud he could not help thinking that 


he had possibly made a mistake in mooti: 

the matter to him ; yet why should he thi 

so? Although Alfrod told him more 
than he intended, Corfo had, after all, not 
got to know very much; and the facta con- 
cerning the Hardy fertune were no secret ; 
whoover chose to take a little trouble could 
easily learn all abont the case. If Corfo 
thought he had sono sinister motive in mak- 
ing tho inyniry, what then? Ho cared no- 
thing about Corfe. Yet though Balmaine 


T urgned thus, be eould not shake uff tho vaguo 


fecling of uneasiness with which the conver- 
ration had iuspired him. He did not like 
the keen way in which Corfo had questioned 
him, and his eagernesa to know if “there 
was money in it” was not pleasant, No 
harm might come of it—he did uot sve how 
there conld--but for all that he wished he 
had kept his own counsel. 


CHAVIER XXIV.—-CORFE 18 CURIOUS, 


‘Ten days later Bulmaino startod for Lu- 
corne, em roule for Italy, und almost at tho 
sane hour Corfe culled on an rtrusat who waa 
nmch consulted hy members of tho English 
colony. His object was to inyuiro if the 
ameat had an agent in London, and on ro- 
ceiving sn answer in tho atlirmativo, he in- 
structed him to obtain an abstract of the will 
of John Hardy, who had lived in London 
and died thero about ten yeurs before. If the 
will of more than one John Hardy should bo 
fod at Doctor's Commons, the agent was 
to wend ubstracts of each of thom. 

“Tum suro that Balmaine did not 
toll me everything,” muttered Corfo, 28 he 
left the avocat’s dude “ We shall svon seo 

whether thore is money in it or not—monoy 
is at the bottom of everything in this world 
T think, or ought to bo i are is, T shall 
try to profit opportunity. No, no, 
Mr. pa, yon don't pick my brains for 
nut not yw it, V0 it is 
1 thing—not if I know it, I do believo i 
tho same. That description suswers per- 
foctly to the Leonino we know at. Lucca— 
Tittle girl und all If it had not beon for 
Balmaine danced with, I 


ieee what she wus like I have no: that 
lca.” never have known. The moment 

“No,” said Corfo, slowly, as if he was heard hor nume it soomed to recall po 
searching every nuok and cranny of his me- | thing, but I could not tell what~one may 
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forget a deal in twelve years, But 
when Pabesins desctted once yaork of fh 
low Hardy was it all cams back tome. He 
was rather friendly with my father, I remem- 
ber, and one evening whon wo were leaving 
the Café Cartoni—that waa in Lucca iteeli— 
the governor whisporod to me, as = sort of 
secret, that Leonino, in spite of his Italian 
name, was an Englishman, and member of o 
revolutionary society, and afterwards I saw 
him and his little girl and her benne walking 
on the ramparts, and again at the bathe 1 
have not a doubt he is the very man Bal- 
maine is inquiriug sbout, any more than I 
have that he is a» dead es Mosos, I supposo 
thoy want to prove the fact in order that 
somebody may get hold of his loavings 
‘Well, if they want my holp they must pay 
for it, thut is all. I shall Know moro w! 

T got a copy of the old man’s will, if he made 
awill By-the-bye, Balmaine said vory little 
ahout the girl—sho must be a woman by 
this time, jibe rae is a sho will 7 

jorit, naturally. ob, Mr. Balmaine, 

yoo what you are after; you aro after tho 
daughter." But after all time you won't 
find it easy to traco her, I’m thinking. I did 
not ask him her Vhristian namo, that was 9 


mistake. I woudor—no, tho thing would be ‘unit 


too absurd, an] Leonino is not an uncom- 
mon namo, Madeiuoiselle Loonino is 9 very 
fino girl, all {he same, and I mean to cultivate 
her acquaintance. Fastnacht asked mo to 
down again and spond a few days at 
Bonssoau. I have half a mind to go on 
Saturday and stay till Monday. And when I 
get the abstract of tho will what shall I do? 
—write to tho trustecs or heirsat-law, or 
whoever they aret—they can he found out, 
I suppose—and ask them to give mo tho job 
of finding out what has become of thie man 
—and I'l! make ’om pay too.” 

On thia idea Gorfo “acted; the following 
Saturday he revisited the Rousseau, and for 
two days lorded it over tho servants and 
lived on the fat of the land. Ho liked hotel 
life, and had it been in his power would 
havo lived in hotels altogether. When he 
asked Fastnacht about Mademoisclle Leo- 


nino the er gave him a knowing look. 
“A fine a isn’t shet” ho said; “a 
very fine girl, You are not the first man by 
any meang Mr. Corfe, who haa asked quos- 
tions about Mademoiselle Vera Leonino,’ 
“Sho is called Vera, is she 3” 
“You.” 
And she lives at Clarans, I suppose, or is 
it Vevoy 1” 
« “Neither ; ahe lives up in the mountains, 
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near a village called—let mo see—I for; 
just now, but I shall remember cilerwen 
and if I don’t I can get to know for you.” 

“Who are her peoplo 1” 

“Pensants.” 

“Nonsense, She has quite a Jady-liko air 
and good manners.” 

“Jt doos seem gathor strange, doosn’t itt 
But it is what M. Senarclons was telling mo 
on the night of tho féte. I am afraid, though, 
IT had my head too full of othor things to pay 
proper attention to all he said, it tho 
peasant family sho lives with ato no rela 
tion.” 


“Nol” 
"No, the daughter was her bonne whon 

she waa quite littlo thing, and Madomoiselle 

Vera's fathor left her in tho donne’s cb 

and monoy enongh to pay for her bringing 

up” 


“A strango atory,” said Corfe, who began 

to soo that he was in a fair way for makin 

an important discovery. ‘ Whut is the bonnes 
‘thst 4 but if you like I will 

“« forgot, too; but if you like 
inform mull 

“Thank you,” said Corfo carelesaly. "I 
wish you would whon you have an oppor- 

ity—if it is not too much trouble.” 

Corfo’s idea in going to tho Rousseau o 
second time had been simply wo penal a day 
or two pleasantly and, if he could, make tho 
aequaintance of lomoivello Loonino, o 
design thut boded the girl no good, for 
he had strong passions and no scruples, 
But the story told him by M. Fustnacht 
suggestol quite @ now order of ideas, 
Tho theory which ho had conecivod, only 
to dismiss as abeurd, that Mademoiselle Leo- 
nino was the daughter of tho man whom 
he had met at Lucca, and whom Balmains 
‘was 60 anxious to find, seemed now plausiblo 
enough. The girl lived with a family of 

to whom she was in no way 
akin; her father had left hor in chargo of 
her bonne, probably the very bonne that ho had 
seen at Lucca; and, finally, her name was 
Teonino. Truo, those might bo morcly for- 
tuitous coincidences, and Mademoiselle Loo 
nino might not he the daughtor of Philip 
Handy after all. On the other hand, the mat- 
ter wos well worth inquiring into, and when 
‘Fastnacht had got to know with whom the girl 
lived and where, ho would go forthwith and 
look her and the bonne up. But he was too 
crafty to proses Fastuacht—he did not want 
the er to suppose that he had any other 
motives idle curiosity and admiration of 
the girl's beauty; end es Fastnacht, being 








mtich occupied with hia own affairs, quite 
forgot to make the promised inquiry, Corfe, 
much to his chagrin, was obliged to leave 
Bat he 








Shortly after ithe abstract of John 
Hardy’s will arrived. The gewling of itneemned 
to set Curfe’s brain on fire. When he sw 
that the personality had becn sworn under 
£90,000, and that ihero was much landed 
property besides, all leit te “my ron Philip,” 
and that Philip Weing deal, his daughter 
would inherit all this wealth, he felt for a 
momentasif the emotions that swept through 
hie mind and the gulden dreams which ruso 
tamultuoualy be his mental vision would 
wuffocate him. ‘This vast fortune was before 
hiseyos—nearly within his yruxp t 

“ Wy? Hie almost, shouted, “why slould 
L nob marry this girl before she knows herself 
how rich she is, and Ko become at one stroke 
a million c—a millionairy, not in boggarly 
francs, but in pounds sterling? Hoavens! 
what anight not a man do with a million 
=-twenty five million, perhaps fifty million 
franen |” 

Bat was this inl he had seen at the Rou 
sown really aud boyand any pork of doubt 
Philip Wardy’s danghter? That was the 
question, If 4a, why should she be living 
wilh a fumily of peut in a romote Swis 
Village? There waa n story bolind all this ; 
+ toe could it hot Ie must acertain, and 

w could only aacertain by personal inquiry 
in tha place whero Mutorhoieels Leonino 
lived. “Not yet, however; cireumpoction 
wean naw more necestary than ever, and to 
Presont hinnielf ut tho Roussean before 2 
Tuasonablo time had elapsed, and without any 
other apparont motive than to ask whore the 
girl lived, might excite suspicion, and his game 
wea to keep the fucts ho had discus ored abso- 
Iutoly to himself, If Mudemoisolle Leonino 
wer to find ont that sho wor a great heire-x 
it might not be so easy for him to many 
her. The foster child of a Swiss Lonnie was 
one thing,  miltionaire maiclen quite another. 

here were wood rowons, moreover, why he 
should keep himself in the background and 
his whereabonte uuknown, Yea, be must 
remain in Geneva and keep quict until, at 
any rate, that bog Balmaine came bac] 
He was a straightforward, unsuapicious 
young fallow, and it would uot be difficnlt to 
aweortain from him the Christian namo of 
Philip Huclys daughter withont letting it 
De seon that le had any particular object in 
making the inquiry, If it weve “ Vera” there 
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could not be a shadow of a donbdt that Vera 
‘Leoning und Vera Hardy were one and tho 
same person. His next move would bo to 
find out where vho lived and make hor ac 
aT It ssoalt at be dificult, ho 
ht, to persuade a girl in her position to 
accopt an English gentleman of goud family, 
willing to take her without a portion. As to 
thut ho hal nu foar; ho was always succusaful 
with women, and girls of seventoon or vightoen 
were great fouls; they believed everything 
yon told them, 

So Corfo awaited with what patienco he 
might Babmaine's return: Qut there was 
hardly a day on which ho did not call at the 
office of tho Jiclretie to inguire whon the 
usrintant editor was likely to bo back, hardly 
sn hour tat he did not mentally enrso the 
young follow’s dilatorinoss. ‘The pronpoct of 
coming into « million sterling, possibly twice 
us much, for in the circumstances thore would 
naturally bo no question of set tlcmenta, ex- 
citod hin almost beyond endurance. To 
mise it,” be said to himsolf, grinding his 
tecth and clenching his hands at the mere 
thought, “ would be hell.” 

How, meanwhile, wos Bulmaine faring t As 
touching the main object of his journey 
hudly enough, yet hanily womo than he ex- 
pectod, for ho did not disguise from himself 
that, aftor xo long 8 time, aut ignorantas he 
wax of Tanly’s alingos, the chunco of finding 
a clne was oxccodingly remote. On 
chanco he went, and if it failed him he should 
Loin no wore position than heforc, Ho would 
still hove Hovia and Martino to full back 
upon, and in justice both ty Warton and 
Artful and Ligginbottom he was bound to 
do his hest. 

After walking over the St. Gothard, as 
well for rensona of economy, as tho better 
to survey tho scenes of the campaign of 1799 
in which ho took a great interest, Alfred 
changed to whools at Airolo, and descendod 
tho gorges of the ‘IScino to tho shores of 
Lago Maggiore on the top of a diligence. It 
waa one of the pleasantast bits of travel he 
hed over enjoyod, and whon the lake in ull 
ita unmatehed Jovelincss rolled out before 
him he was in an cestaxy of delight He 
aaw evidence ovory where that ho had erussed 

the mountains wero the 





tho Alps. Thongl 
k. some,the! Eaibcipe was softer, and the vegeta- 


tion diffarent. ie vines were trained in 
another fashion, the hills were rounder and 
more wooded, the buildings more spucious, 
the more picturesque. At Locarno 
he all night, ans! made a few fruitless 
inquires. The Hotel Martino no Jonger 
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exiated ; the money-changor who had cashed 
Philip Hardy's drafts wax dead, and when he 
aiked. mine host of the inm at which be put 
up, if he had ever heard of an English gentle- 
man of the namo of Hardy, who frequently 
visited Locarno some ten or twelve ycars 
before, the man, who belonged to canton 
Uni, told him that he hud lived in Locarno 
but’ six years, and recommended him to 
seo tho postmaster, an old follow that bad 
Tivod there all his life. ‘Tho postmaster, 
whow temper secmod none of the sweetest, 
anid that during the last thirty years ho had 
sven aud spoken to about a hundred thonsand 
Englishmen, who wero cithor staying in or 
parsing through Locarno, that he did not. 
remember the name of one of them, and had. 
nover heard the name of Hardy before, 

Balmaine almost laughed at hirmaelf for 
asking so sheurd a question, and only tho 
feoling that it was his duty to mako an offort 
to earn his travelling cxpensos induced 
him to goon. Dnt it was the same ovory- 
whore alse, and at Milan ho camo to tho 
conclusion that unless he coukd obtain an 
introduction to somo old revolntionist, and 
devote months to the task, it would be nw- 
loss to persevere. Ho even abandoned his 
intention of going to Lucca, which in ono 
rompect was & misfortune, for if he had hoard 
nothing about Philip Hardy he might have 
heard something ahout Vornon Corfe, which 
would have been almost aa valualile, 

Ife roturned over the Simplon, and from 
Domo d’ Oxsola wrote to Artful and figgin- 
bottom, apprising them of his failure, ox- 
prossing the opinion that until he could see 
Martine therewas no uso attempting anything 
further, and adding that he expected to have 
news of him through Colonel Bevis on his 
arrival at Genova, He did in effect find a 
otter from tho Colonel at his lodyings, Int it 
contained nothing very satisfactory. Bovis 
‘said he was much obligod for Alfred’s offer 
to dofray any oxpenses he might incar in 
prosecating tho inquiry about Martino, and 
that he would forward tasiegrer of bat ho 
might spend in due course. As for obtaining 
hiv’ address, he could only ropoat that it was 
quite impossible for him to do so until he 
wont to Italy. Ho wouldif he could, but it 
‘was really guito out of his power. 

‘With this assurance Alfred was obliged to 
be content, ‘There was nothing for it hut. 
ber his soul in patience and wait. 

y after his roturn he met Corfe on the 
Island Brides, 

“When did you got back 1” says Corfe in 
his most affable manner. 
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“Tost night” 
“TJ hope you enjoyed yourself.” 
"Thank you. I enjoyed tho journey im- 


monsely, though it was so warm,’ 

«Bid you go to Venioo 1” 

“No? 

“What a pity ! You should not havo missod 
the Queen of the@idriatic on any account, 
Howerer, you are sre to go to Haly again. 
Nobody ever visits Italy once without want 
ing to sce it » second time, How did you 
succeed with your quest #” 

“Rot at al” 

“Yon have heard nothing of tho nisin; 
Mr. Handy then #” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nor of his daughter, tho missing Miss 
What's-hor-namo, Yon did toll mo, I think, 
bnt I forget.” ' 

“Vora,” 

“Ah!” Try as ho would, Corfe could not 
keep down that exclumation, nor provont tho 
blood from rushing to his head and suffusing 
his faco. 

aan +” asks Alired with a look of sux 
prise, 
“I war atruck with the coincidence, 
that’s all,” roturns Corfe with admirahlo 
prosence of mind. “One of my sisters is 
eallod Vera ; strange, im’t it? I was afraid 
you wouldn't suecocd whon you told me 
about it, So many things may happen in 
ten years, you know, In my opinion both 
father and daughter are cithor or loay 
for ever. However, if I can do any to 
help you, you have only to speak. I will do 
post.” 


my 

Alfred thankod him, and then each went 

on his way. 
“Tt is all right, no mistake this time,” 
thought Corfo exultantly, os he leaned on 
tho parapet of tho bridge and watched the 
Tthone anit ewopt clear and bine towards the 
mpids of St. Jean. “She is tho Vera, my 
‘Vora, for sho shall bo ming, lot who will say 
nay. Till go to the Roussoau on Saturday, 
and make old Fastnacht tell me where she 
is, and before two months are over Tl marry 
her ; and thon won't I astonish somo of their 
weak nerves?” 

But there was a mistake this timo, and be- 
fore two days were over Corfo exporienced 
the trnth of the adage that thore’s many a 
slip between the cup and tho lip. 


CHAPTER XXV.—AN UNEXVECTED ARRIVAL, 


“Waar sort of a post had you this morn- 
ing?” asked Gibson, one afternoon aa he 
jassod through the sub-editor’s room to his 
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own. This was a more important question. 
than it may seem, for the oxtent of an 
editor's correspondence ix no bad sigu of tho 
influcnee of his paper. 

« Very fair,” answered Delanc, whose duty 
it was to «pen all letters directed to the 
editor; “but there is a letter hero which J 
did not venture to opm It is marked 
private.” 

“From a womun,” anid the editor, tearing 
upen the envelopo, “Poetry, 1 suppose, 
with @ private appeal for favourable con- 
sideration, No, it isn’t. Quoer thin, What 
do youtmuke of it, Delano?” (throwing the 
lotter on the sub cliter’s table), “Tt is 
your fricud Coif.” 

‘The lotter, which wax dated from London, 
ran aa follows — 


“Dean Sin— aay ack you mee 
light farm, for which I shall be greatly obliged, 
anal tender yin any best Muanks beforehand, 1 
believe that Me. Vernon Corfe: is ab present in 
Genet and a contributor to yur paper. Tf 
he ix not, kindly let me kaow at your earlient 
concenivner, Lf, an the other howd, he is at 
Genova, yo need nok take the troubte to sorite. 
T shall consider your sikaee ax equivalent ty a 
reply wn the affirmative, 

Yours faithfully, 
“ Estiick CORFE.” 

What do I make of it?” repliod Dolan, 
“Tt, is frum somebody who wants to know 
whether Corfe is bere or not,” 

“How very sharp wo are! You should 
havo been a detective, Dulune. Your talents 
thrown away a8 a journalist. The 
I suppose, you don't’ want to give an 

But havw you no iiles who this 
urfe ist 


ister 1 should gay, or his mother.” 
Ia it powible, do you think, thot his 
people are ignorant of his whereabouts t” 
*Tahould uot wonder. Corto ia rather a 
fellow, nnd frum hints ho has veca- 
sionally dropped, I faney ho is not ou tho 
it of terms with his family.” 

“That je likely enough, T should say. He 
does not seem to have a very angolic 
tomper, Or this lay may be his wife.” 

“Oli no, that ix outt of the question.” 

“Why is it out of the question 1” 

‘ei never heanl him say that ho was mar- 
ri 





“That proves nothing. Many a man has 
yun away from his wife before now, and if 
it ba eo with Corfe he is not likely to tell 
you anything about it, I shall watch for 
Ye dénouerncit with curiosity” 
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“ Will you take any notice of the letter 1” 

“Why should I$ Corfe being here no 
answer is required.” 

“You wou't say anything about it to 
him?” 

“ Certainly not; why should I? Nor to 
unybody olso, aud I would not advise yuu to 
do cither.” 

“1 shall take caro I don’t. To would 
very likely take it amiss, Not that 1 don't 
ulways yet on vory well with hin, but he is 
a very vasty fellow to full out with.” 

The dfnywe ment anticipated by Gibson wan 
not Tong in coming to puss. 

‘A fortnight lator, that is to say, oxactly 
two days after Alfred's return from Italy, a 
witure, with a big box ontside and a young 
wonan inside, was driven up to the offica 
the Ieleetic News, whereupon tho cocker 
‘loscending very deliberately from die fet 
{he wus rather fat) oponed the carriago door. 

“oui, Madame, te brorcaw du journal 
anglais!” ho said im o husky voice, und his 
breath was unpleasantly engyestive of ab- 
sintho and yarlic. 

On this lis fare, gathering hur skirts abunt 
her, alights clovorly on the ¢ruléuir and outers 

Dusiness departmont of tho paper, She 
iy porhaps twenty-five years old, and neatly, 
bat far from extravagantly dressed. Tho 
cast of her foatures is Jowish, and thongh 
hor checks are hollow and her exprossiun 
careworn, tho has evidently boen a hand 
somo woman and is still eminently yood- 
looking. Thoso large and occasionally 
Freteg Sis oyos, that muss of lustrous 
black hair would redoom any faco however 
insignificant from tho charge of plainness, 
ond this young woman's faco ig both intelli- 
gentand refined, a face that wins on you, and, 
when she smiles, of a Madounslike swoet- 
ness, 

Pushing open the great swinging door of 
tho offico rathor timidly, ebo finds borsolf 
before a widlo mahogany counter and in tho 
immediate presonce of a hairy-facod and 
spoetacled young man, who is emoking a 
cigurette and anos over tho leaves of a 
very big visitors’ bool 

ey lon,” she aya timidly, “do 








ish newspapor, Madame, 
jy speaks zo €nglish lan: 
igs,” answore thy young man foolingly, aa 

was hart by the implied doubt of ‘his 


linguistic capacity. “Vi 
wire 

“] yon, I boughtone at the 
station. I beg pardon for troubling you, 


for 


can I do for mu; 


"Dees us on Eoghah newspapir, Medame, and we all speuks co Englud langnge” 
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but con you tell mo, please, if Mr. Vernon 
Corfe is here” 


cone ue think he is; he does not call 


bakit oes : ‘te 

«Then he does live here, ho is in Genova 
now. Ho—I can—” sho oxclaims yy 
almost breuthlessly, and then comes to a full 
stop. 

“Yes, ho does live hore; he is in Ge 
nova,” answers the stolidly, but 
staring at her wonderingly. “Vod za like 
mo to shout up zo sbout and ask if ho isin 
vo sub-editor's room ? He is somotimes.” 


Thank you very saul, paso do,” re fans 


turns the lady ; on which the German gocx a 
few yards awuy and applios his hairy mouth 
to what he called the “shout.” “Ido hopo 


he is not in though,” she murmurs with palz, 


treabling lips; “it would not bo nice to 
meet him hore befuro so many people.” 
By this time all tho clerks aro staring at 


hor. 
“No, ho is not ub-atains, Madame,” says 


tho Gorman, axfuring from bis sctinies te 
apoot. “Can anytl for 20, 
pont, ything 


“Thank you very much. If you could monoy 


mo Mr. Vorfo's private address I should 
much obliged. fact ia, I mittod to 
to him, or he would have mot mo at 

“Tam suro he vod havo done, anyladly 
vod have done,” answers the youth gulantiy, 
“Ido not know M. Corfo's brivat address, 
can got it for you in a wink.” 
he speaks bo gocs away to the othor 
nd of the offico and in about five minutes 


“Qhez Madamo Marequart, ruc du 
Chat Rouge 17, an troisitmo.” 

“TE you will show this to tho cocker,” says 
tho polite German, “he will take you direct 
to M, Corfo’s lodgings.” 

‘The ruc du Chat was come distunce 
away on the other side of the river. It ran 
at right sogles to a main thoroughfare, and 
though tho buildings wero ancient and lofty 
they wero not inhabited by old or high-class 
families. vat honse bene bier irae 
riage was large, slabsi i 
bya pie pee rooms 
Fare te, ae: ae cee wae sas 
upper floors were dwellings, and as 
populated asa small cotton perma 


worl 

“ Aw troiesitme,” saya the cocker, 
upwards, “thet is very high ; shall 
your box 1” 


yin 


wide stone stairease, the worse for wear, 
neither vory clean’ vor very well-lighted, 
There aro two doors on every landing, 
on reaching tho thind the cocker deposits tho 
trunk before a dour which, a8 a brass 
over the bell-handle denotes, belongs 
Nadamo Mareyuart. Thon, holding out 
right band, and holling up his left with 
finger and ‘thumb outsproad, ho saya in a 
hoarse whispor : 

“Ciny francs, Madame; je demande cing 


“ Trop,” auawers the lady ; and compress- 
ing her lips firmly, and putting on a rosolaio 
Took, she lays throe fruncs on his uxtendod 


“Not at ali,” returus tho san, brouthing 
ecfianco and absinthe, and thon firing off a 
volley of aari¢s ho points to the big box. 

3 appeal produces a fourth fruno in 
coin, and “not another penuy” in wora, 
Whoteupoo the driver, who, though he under- 
stands them not, understands the gosturo by 
which they aro accompanied, pockota lis 
and gocs away sorrowful, for he hoa 
got only dowble his legal fare, 

When Madame Marequart, 8 tall, dark- 
visaged womun of & certain ayo, found at hor 
door a young lady, with a big Lox, who 
asked for Mr, cute, sho lovked very much 
surprisod and answered that he was not in. 

“Je Puttendrirai, Yama uoar relation, and 
have come from England to aco him,” aaid 
the strangor slowly and hesitalingly, oa if 
she had got uff the sontencs by heart ; and 
without waiting for Modamo Marequart’s 
answer she backed into the uppartement drag- 
ging aftur hor the box. 

Mudamo oyod this procooding askunco, 
ond looked as if she thou; hb her visitor 
more freo than welcomo; but instinctive 
courtésy overcoming momentary distrust, 
she oponed the door of her salon and invitod 
tho owner of tho box to givo herself the 
trouble to enter, 

‘The room was comfortable enough and 
mouch better furnished than, from tho outeide. 
appearance of the building and tho condition 
of the might havo seomod likely. 


|The floor was highly polished ; there were 


two or throe fauteuils ; a vase of freah flowers 
adorned the old-fashioned table, and the 
window arp me da fag new oer chim- 

a, mountain, forest. 
ate moaned tho noweomer aa, 
with a doep sigh, sho sank into ono of the 
fanteuils. 


% La paurre petite /” exclaimed Madame 
Marequart comparsionately, 2s she Inokerd on 
hor visitor's weary faco and dusty dress. 
“Madamo must ho very tired, sha has 

‘$wavelled fur, shall I yet her # cup of tes 1” 

M. Corfe’s near relation bowed her head 
in ieken of grateful acquiescence aml ihen, 
Ieaning back in tho fauteuil, clowd hor cyes, 

When her hostess returned with the toa 
the wtrangor inquired in act phrase, ns if she 
had learnt it out of a conversation bovk, how 
soot M. Corfe would be in? Madame 
Mareqaurt was not at all sure. Tt might he! 
goon, it might not bo soon. When M. Corfe ! 
hat writing to do he often came in about 
this time; when he hart not. writing to do he 
was generully very lute. He had beon her 
Inlger only a wook or two, She bad no 
other lodger, This was her salon, but she 
allowed M. Corfe, when xho had not nocd of 
it herself, to use it ax hin workroom, 
waa hin wenain on the table. M. Corfe wus 
very geatd, she liked him much, aud he 
apoko Frouch extromely well, almost without 
“aceent, ia chamber waa there, on the 
other Kido of the qussago; would’ Madame 
Kiko to po in and arrunge herself before ho 
euine# 

OF this offer the yonng woman glully 
availed hervolf, ani after a while came out of 
the chombor fueling very much better and 
Jovking, us Madame Marcquart ymt it to her 
solitary domestic, “altogothor ruvishing.” 
‘Then, resuming hor scat on the fantouil, she 
tried to bruvo honwlf for tho coming stragdle, 
and listoned with beating hoart for the foot- 
atop which should sannonnce the arrival of 
Vornon Corfe, Rut she hal b 
for tweuty four hours, h 
aud aftor on hour of strai 












Ly asound of voices in tho corridor, 

Madame Marequart war telling Corfo that 
sormebaly waited for him in the salon.’ 

“Who is it 1" he asked carelessly. 

“Go in, aud you will see.” 

Tha novt moment the door opens tho 
stranger rises from her fantenil, and the two 
are face to fuce, 

Lf bo had beheld a ghost, Corfg could not 
have hoon mow surprised, and* he would 
much rather havo seen ten ghosts than this 
‘woman oi flesh and blood. 

“Oh, Vernon!” she exclaims, stretebing 
out her hands beseochingly towarda bina, “at 


pe Dah fat What fend sent you bere 1” 
10 hiases fiercely, his eves gleaming savagely 
saul hia face atlame with rage. y : 
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“Vernon, Vernon: yon wilt break my 
braid Oh, this is . colt weleonis after so 
‘separution,” und the poor thing pressex 
hor hands wildly to her head and the tears 
start to lier cyes. 

“Serve you right. I did not ask you to 
come. Why the devil have you come 1” 

“Ont of love for you. For, oh, in spite 
of all that has passail, I love you still; I love 
you with all my heart, Vernon !” 

“That's all stuf! Anyhow you will have 
to go back. I cannot do with you here.” 

*T shall never go back alivo, Vernun,” she 
answers, looking strungely iute his ayes, which 
lower before hers. You inay dusert mo, as 
jon have doue before, but I shall never 
desert you.” 

“Gat [will mako yon go; do you hear? 
I will make you go,” and ho raises his hand 
monasingly, aa if ho wero minded to put his 
threat into instant execution, 

“Qh, no, Vernon, you don’t mean that! 
You cannot turn your wife from your door.” 

“You are not my wife,” 

“Tu the sight of God I am1” 

“TL don't know anything about God, But 
you ate not my wife iu tho sight of man, 
und that ix all Z care for. Wil} you got! 
onk again, or shall I make yout” 

“No, T will uot go! nnd you shall not 
make met” she criss, raising herself to her 
full height, and syemg him almost with 
scorn “Tam a fool, I know, for caring for 
you—for pleading hore for the love you once 
vowed to cherish for mo all your lifo, But 
ae ae limits er fe mig enubarstie. Dare 
to me away, ill tell everything. 
1 will go to the British Consul, the Britich 
chaplain, and the oditor of the Helwtic 
News, They shall soo my marriage lines, 
and know who you ere ant what you have 
done. How will that euit you, Vernon t” 

And then, with head thrown defiantly 
back, sho paused for a reply A groat many 
thoughts pussod through Corfe’s mind just 
then, Ho was wild with rage at the shatter- 
ing of his scheme to marry Vera Leonino; 
but to let Esther carry out hor throat wo 
bo worse still ; he should loso all his en; 
monta; Genera would be too hot to hold 
him. Whatever happaned wer a be no 
exposure@and apa—who 9 tell 
thoyp might still bea chance. “And Esther, 


bor choeks flushed and her eyes bright with 
excitement, looked deuced by, almost a3 
as sho looked tho time he saw 


Baril the goldsmith’s shop ot York. 
Can it be trae—can you really, after all 
that has passed, still love mo, Esther?” « 
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“Some natures love only oneo, Vernon, 
and they love for ever. Mine is ono of them. 
Even when they hato they love, and I folt 
just now as if I could hate you. It ix erucl— 
eracl—to threaten to send mo away.” 

“Do you believe I could, Esthor—that 1 
was in earnest 1” 

This in a voice so changed, eo soft ant 
carossing, that it seemed hanily possible it 
could be that of the man who a momont bo- 
fore hal so brutally ropalsod her. But Corfe 
understood women, and the plnck with which 
Esther had met his menaces, her heanty and 
her distress were rekindling his passion, if 
thoy had not touchod his heart, 

“You looked as if you were in earnest,” 
she answors hesitatingly, “and I did think 

meant it.” 

“No, I did not. ¥ spoko to you like a 
brute, I know. But I contd not believe thut 
you still loved mo. i thought you hul 
‘come to annoy mo, reproach me, and per- 
haps to importuno me for mouoy, aul 
I Tort my temper, for I am very poor. 
Esther!” 

“Yes, Vernon.” 

“Can you forgive met You are a god 
woman, and I am o yory bud man, and J 
Niavo treated you abominably. But, if you 
will give me another chance, I will try to 
love you as I did long ago. Will yout 

And then he draws her to him, kisses hor 
fondly, and she, throwing hor arms round 
her head on his shoulder und 


hia nock, laya 
weops. Hor foolish woman's heart is won 
once more, end etful of her sufferings 


and hie perfidy she fecls that sho loves him 
ag much as ever. 

We shall bo married over again, shall wo 
not, Vernon ¢” she murmurs, looking up at 
hhim through her toars ; “so that it may bo 
quite, quite logal, you know.” 

“Nay, thet would uever do, Esther. I 
can only account for your proreneo here by 
saying that we are married, and that family 
eircamatances com us to separate for a 
time. But don’t you see that to be marriod 
afresh would be equal to saying wo wero 
never married before? Some time, perhaps, 
‘but it cannot be done now.” 

“ Well, never mind. If you will be kind 


to me I doq't much care, and i®anybody 
says anythis I can show marpiage 
lines, ‘ernon——” looking up st him 
arc 


“Yea, Raha 5 what ia it?” , 
“You ssid just now you were poor. 
“Bo I am. I have ouly whet T meke by 
giving lossona and writing for the Helvetia. 
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‘When I earn eighty or a hundrod francs in & 
week I considor myself very fortunate.” 

“Woll, I will help you; I can give lessons 
too. Ido not mean to bo a burden to you. 
Task only your love; can you give it mo f” 

“T think so. Now] have youin my arms 
all tho old fooling socms to be coming back, 
Yes, I can love you” (kising her), “Dut you 
must not tell any tales, you know.” 

“Trust me for that. Fancy a wifo telling 
tales ahout her husband. And, Vernon—” 

“Yen, Esther, what is it now #” 

“T have some money.” 

“AI” 

“ Yos, five hundred pounds.” 

“ Five hundred pounds ! Whero tho dowce 
did you got itt” 

“1 will tell you. When wo wero married, 
or whon I supposed we wero, my futhor, a 

on kuow, cast mo off altogether, and raid 

fe would nover aco Tuo agai and 1 know he 
wonll be os good as his word; and wheu 
you xo cruelly Icft 1o——" 

“IT was obligod. They threatenod to 
prosocuto me,” interposod Corfo sharply. 

“But you might havo Iet_ mo know whero 
you were. However, I will nvither reproach 
you nor mke up unploasaut momorion, 1 
‘was going to say that aftor you loft I wis 
obliged to carn my own living. 1 might 
have givon Irssous in music and paintin; 
but I could not afford to wait for pupils, so 
took to dressmaking, und boing a good 
cutter-out I did pretty well, though 1 could 
not avo much. I was always wondorin; 
whore you were, and I waitod ond longo’ 
for news of yon until I almost frotted mysolf 
to death, and then my Aunt Ruth died, and, 
to my great surprise, loft mo fivo hundrod 
pounds, and almost at the eamo time I hoatd 
that Mr. Josophs—he was my auut’s solici- 
tor—had heard that you wero at Gonevn 
doing something for the Helvetic News, eo I 
come. 











“So you camo; and how did you find out 
this place ¢” 
“ By calling at the offica of tho paper and 


asking for your address,” 
¢ deuce you did! And what have 
done ¥i ar fortune 1” 

You Brought it ith me. Hero it is,” taking 
from the inside of hor dresa a roll of notes 
and honding it to him. 

“You don’t mean—you cannot—all this 
money!” 

“J mean to give it all to you, dear Ver 
non, and I wish I could give you as much 


every en, every day.” 
Catle wai visibly touched, his lips trem- 
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bled, and drawing the girl closer to him he'no merit in loving you, would there nowt 
Kissod her passionately. Aa for mo being an angel sous verrons,” 

“ Jowens though you are, Father, You aro 6“ Nota bit of it, You are one, and of a 
the ‘bost Christian Z ever knew. You do good sort too. Anybody who thinks differ- 
return good for evil, and no mistake. You ently had better not eay eo to me.” 
are an angel, and I 2m—well, the other, As Corfe spoke ho jt the notes into his 
thing.” | pocket, and a spaam of disappointment dark. 

“No, no; don’t say that, Vernon ; I will | ened his facs, for tho thought crossed his 
not Iet oven yer Tiel my hushand, ’ There ' wind, “What are thoso compared to twu 
in room for improvement, porhaps, and Tj 1uillions!” 
shall try to improve you ; but you are not it Father saw not this porteutous aigh, 
the other thing, not by any meana, wom mari, und if slo had keen i might not have guessed 
— thatis proper French, inn’t it? Aud if ye its canse or known how ominous it was of 
wer a very, very good man there world be vil. 





THE PROGRESS OF TIRIFT; 
” Or, #ifty Dears of Sabings Sanks. 
Jy ALEXANDER CARGILL, 


A TUNDRED nitions somite fabulous. | The rystom thus buppily initiated by Dun- 
And yet this ix the amount which re-) can was from the outset characterized hy 
presents the result of the slow and patient | sound common senso and eary practicability’ ; 
yee hy which pence have been develuped | mul its example was ro fasourably regurdesl 
nto Khillings ane shillings into penne, hy | that by the your 1817 no fewer than soventy- 
neund of our Say ings Banks, until, after fifty | eight similar societies for savings were tn 
Jeurs the culos sum we have naned stands factive operation throughout the United 
ut the eredit chivily of the working clusws of | Kingdom, Unfurtinately, few fuet» aro ex 
one conntry, \ rant that can throw any Hane on the details 

Probably not many prople ave aware that | of the working of these primitive baukw at 





it fx ty the Church wo owe the existence of 
savings lunks, In tho year 1799 the Res, 
J. Smith, rector of Wendover, Buekingham- 
airy, bein: wux to cueourage the prac- 
tiee of Ovi his parish, oflored, with two 

her responsille tpliabilante, to receive 
eckly any ont noble than taper ad 
agreed, if the maonnt Y not touched he 
fore the Christiuns fo he dato of depo- 
ait, to add one shill Tonus, by way 
of cncoungeniont, ‘This wax, practically, the 
firnt ek for swings catablished in this 
country. ‘The eacellent example of the Ree- 
tor of Weudever was soon imitated hy 
uthera; but tho chief eredit. of fannding the 
Savings Bank ayetem us we kuow it today 
Telongs claewhere. 

Tho Roy. Henry Huncan, who in the early 
eats of the present century was pinister of | 



















tho parish of Rathwell, Dumfriesshire, ssw 
with grief in the homes of his parishioners 
the aceursed effects of improvidence, and 
bethought him of some practical metho ‘ 
whereby the evil might be cured. He accord- | 
ingly opened in 1810 a “ Rank for Baring "| 
and forthwith invited all who had even the ! 
inost trifling sum to save to step in and 
aaye it, | 


tho period referred to; but, cousidering the 
cirentnntauces of the time, their suecess was, 
indved, very remarkable, 

Je the your 1817 Danka for euvinga wore 
for the first timo bronght before the Logix 
luture, which wisely foresaw in the thriv- 
ing system, spreading far and wide, a 
ptent foreo that, pa proper legislative 
control, was bound to exercise a splendid 
influence on the welfaro of the nation. Two 
Acts of Parliament, which were prosontly: 
introducal, authorisod “the furmation of 
societies in Troland and England” (tho Act» 
for Scotland coming into operation the fol- 
lowing year) “of any number of persons 
for the purposo of oatablishing wny usxtitn- 
tion in the nature of a , to recvive de- 
posits of monoy for tho benefit of the do- 
yesitor, and to accumulate the produco of 
so much es shall not be required by the 
dopositoras their exocutors, or administra- 
tory, deducting theroout only ‘so much as 
shall be required to bo retained for the 
purpose of paying and discharging the neces- 

oxpenses attending the management of 
suck institutions, according to wel rules 
orders, and regulations as shall Le established 
for tbat purpose, but deriving no benefit 
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whatsoever from any much deposit or the 
produce thereof * (Scetion a the follow- 
ing year, by the Act 58 jeo, ITT. cap. 48, 


office deposits for the three countries at the 
end of 1885 were, land and Wales, 
reverie Scotland, £969,791 ; Ireland, 


Banks were made, subject £2,438, 


6 for Savings 

to confirmation by justices, and for the next 
fon, years there was little or no legislation 
on the subject, By this time, 1821, the banka 
had obtained a firm hold on tho confidenco 
of the working classos, and no less a gum than 
£6,000,000 had secumulated at their credit. 

The year 1828 has been considored a 
turning-point in the history of savings hanka, 
Vocanss a very important measure was 
then passod by tho Legislature in their in- 
terest, This Act is known as the “Act 
9 Goo, IV. cap. 92,” and had special roference 
to the moro effectual working of tho banks, 
to the better security of their funds, and to 
other important regulations affecting intercst, 
limita, classes of depositors, &. But it is 
to the year 1836 that most genuine historic 
interost is attached. What may bo describot 
an having hitherto boon # eomparatively nat- 
row door for the entrance of depositors was 
thon extended into a more ample gatoway. 

At a point, #0 intorosting in the history of 
Aavings Hanks, a roview of the rosults of 
their fifty years’ subsequent operations ean- 
not fail to be instructive. Sneh a roview, how- 
ever, woukl ho imperfoct and unfair did it 
not include the rosults of the sinter syatom, 
Twpularly known as Post-offico Savings Bunks. 
And aa thoso lattor establishments have just 
attained tho twenty-fifth year of their exiat- 
ence, the coincidence is sutticieutly interesting, 
to wurtant our embracing them in thia sketch, 

Tho marvellous sneress which attended 
tho eareor of the older, or Trusteo Savings 
Banks, aa thoy are called, to distinguish them 
from their later offshoot, was recognised very 
many years ago y all classes of tho comm- 
nity. In 1841, just five years after tho yere- 
ral eystom was established, no loss a sam than 
whout £25,000,000 stood at the erodit of 
savings bank depositors. Of this sum English 
dopositors had over £20,000,000 ; Irish do- 
poritora about £2,500,000, and Seuttish de- 
positors little more than £500,000! Since 
thon, however, much has Ioen changed. 
White English depositors have increased 
their holding to £38,000,000, and Scottish 
depositors from £500,000 to over £8,000,000, 
those depositing in Irish savings-banks have 
uetually lesa money at their credit today 
than tliey had forty-five yoars ago! It ought, 
Lowever, to be mentioned, that when the 
amount of deposits in the Post-uffice Savings 
Danks is considered, Ireland stands in a 
much more fayourable position. Tho Post- 


Nor has the mueceas of the savings banka 
ever abated, Sure, steady, and substantial im- 
provement hos marked slmost every annual 
report isgued by tho Commissioners on tho 
Public Debt. This may bo seen by a briof 
Toforenco to statistics up to 1860, shortly 
after which date tho inauguration of the 
DOW 8 of Post-offico banka took place. 
From 1862 the figures roprosonting tho 
operations of both systems may be quoted 
together, Bat to show the cetraordinary 
advance the working classes of this country 
mado half  contury ago, when wagos wero 
nothing like what they aro at prosent, and 
facilities for saving moncy wera neither #0 
mimorons nor so simple, the following figures 
may be taken :— 


FEvotaxn axp Wat 
































Tepeuted in tho | Pasinated Wor 
ings bank | clave Popalauon aboas, 
dumng yer | “"Yioauly tated 
L144, A20 12,000,000 
5,830,451 12,760,000 
GO1R, 823 13,320,000 
6,019,034 11,100,000 
OTLAND. 
Vepomted m the | Tatsen ted Workings 
yew, } Kime banks” | clam Pipeetton abet 
dont yer, Coundly slated) 
1810 £305,088 1,900,000 
1950 612,364 3,900,000 
Toad 720,606 2,100,000 
1860 861,975 9,260,000 
Tustann. 
1 
tedin the | Patinusted Works 
vow. | RERURe? | epee, 
dung year. Crounily stated). 
1840 £846,391 6,000,000 
1850 421,078 6,075,000 
1865 448,882 4,750,000 
1960 697,786 4,850,000 I 











steady snd gratifying incrosso— 
from five millions in 1821 to twenty-five mil- 
Tions in 1841—was certainly indicative of a 

‘determined desire on the part of savings 
bank depositors to encourage the continuance 
of this beneficent aystem of thrift. But from 
1841 to 1861 2 atill more accelerated rate of 
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sdvincement characterized tho eareer of tho 
Danka. In tho former yearn the gross sum 
at crolit of depositors in tho United King- 
dom wun, a slated, about twenty-five mil- 
ions atovling, Tu tho next cight or ton years 
this wus increased by four million, Five 
years later, iu ENbb, wn inerowe of nearly 
six muillions—over « million a year - was 
registred, and in 1860, the highest total yot 
reach, forty-one and a quarter millions was 
the proud rent, of thy effurts of depositors, 
And yet, notwithstanding these sitairable 
figures, we find thore were many individuale 
who were hy no uicana satisfiod with what had 
oon done, and who hogan to consider the no- 
comity for muking this potent factor for good 
Siold resulta that would be still moro gra- 
tifying. ‘Tho jgrout, Post-office Rank sehome 
was in its embryo alago in 1860, and the 
agitation for ita adoption ns a muans, not 
of nuprrnoting tho older bunks, but of aiding 
and extending theiruwefulness, begun tospread 
For and wide until, at length, the Govern- 
mont was appealed to for its support, Few 
movements initiatod chiefly hy private and 
irresponsible porsonm have ever been fraught, 
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' goue on inerensing until it hus now reached 8 
magnitude beyond ull former experience.” 

Alere, then, was a very mtrong reason why. 
stanething should be done on a large and 
comprehensive seule to save a portion of the 
ereatly augmented income of the working 
classes, That income was estimated at 10 
Toss than £170,000,000 sterling per aunuin, 
and yet the agyrogate receipts of all the ex- 

' janting Savings Hauke in the United Kingdom 
+ was nnder £8,000,000 par aniium ! 

But Mr. Bikes not only procecded to show 
ahy tho plan he proposed should be intro- 
duced, bat he demonstrated, on a very siuple 
and feasible lasis, Ao the sano could be 
Tawnght about, with no expense to the coun- 
try. Hi» scheme for ustablishing Savings 
Banke through the powerful medium of the 
Dost-oftice, involved also a plan for introduc 
ing the money-order aystem, the henefils uf 
which have dong been appreciated by the 
public, And it neod had Tho anid thant its 
windom, its nocossity, ils simplicity, and its 
cheaptiess at once commended the scheme to 
the favuaralle consideration of the Govern- 
ment, who at once set abont, with admimble 





with so much mutorial good for the eam. ‘ zeal, putting the scheme into general opera: 
nity ay the whomo devised by a hitherto un) tion, 1a exnetly two year’ time from the date 
known gvationmn resident in Huddersfield, | of Mr. Sikes's appeal to Mr. Gladstone, Pont 
This philanthropist was Mr. Chintes Sikes ! office Savings Jkmks became an aceomplished 
of the Huddersfield] Barking Company, br fuct. La their main essentials the new syatem 
aletter wddrewod to Mr. Gladstone, who wax ' of Savings Banke diffored but slightly from 
then for tho firt timo Chancellor of the older system, which now began to be 
Rachequer, Mr. Sikes brought under his better known by the nue of Trusteo Punks. 
consideration the outlines of his plan, by ‘Their limits af deposit wore precisely the 
which, withont any expense to the State, mame: the rates of interest allowable varied 
the ndvantayo of savings banks might be but little; aud their genoral rules and 
extonded and popularined, \byelaws wore nearly identical with those 

“To will be nearecly erstited,” wrote Mr, adopted by tho older banks. Tho reat 
hat at tho present time (1859) there lying principle of both was to afford 
United Kingdom fifteen countica tho humbler classes of the puople a wncuns of 
10 aro no Savings Banks, and saving their carnings which was at once casy, 
although ditticult to ascertain the cxact num- cheap, and profitable. From their commenco- 
der of towne, there are probably une hundred ; ment in 1861 the mecomt of tho Pun-otlice 
with a population varying from 10,000 to Savings Banks har becu remarkable. In two 
30,000 cach, and towards two thousand other ycuns nearly four millious sterling were ved 
towns or places with populations ranging by their means; in twolve years, twenty-one 
hetweon 1,000 to 10,000, al? without Surings millions were gathered; and in the quarter 








ants?” ““Comparod with orlinary banks, | of the coutury since 1861, fully forty-five 
there are nourly five Inndred towns or places | millions starling have boon acenmulated. Thiy 
iu the Unitod Kingdom in each of which theru ; sum belongs to nearly thrvo and a half rail- 


atv ony or more private or Joint Stock Ranks ; lion depositors, giving each person au uvcrage 
but in none of them does there exista Savings of between £13 and £15. The number of 
Bank te aid in promoting those habita of Post-offica banks open for business in the 
forethought and thrift so essential to the , United Kit in the beginning of 1885 
Progress and prosperity af the people.” was 7,756. Now it is close on 8,000, 

“Coneurrently with this abecnce of savings It might well be eupposed that » system 
hanks the uguregste income of the working like this, which hes commanded so extra- 
classes hes. through the ganeral prosperity, ondinary sn amount of muccess, would have 
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affected the operations of the parent system. 
For « fow years after they obtained a hold on 
the publio, the Post-office Banke seemed likely 
to influence somewhat adversely the opcra- 
tions of the older banks, A slight decrease 
in the amount of the capital funds of the 
Trustee Banka during the years 1863and 1873 
might perhaps be thus accounted for But 
if that wore tho case, it can by no means be 
said to have been an abiding influence, for 
the success not only of the Post-offica, but of 
the older systom of Savings Banks, has boon 
‘luring recent years onc of the most hopeful 
features of tho timo. Both systoms as now 
carried on, the onc undor the jurisdiction of 
influential bodies of trustoos and manager 
who render their sorvicos gratuitously, and 
the other mater the control of the Pont- 
master General—thair aggrogate being 
invested with the Commissionera for tho 
Tteduction of the Nutional Debt—continue to 
Hlourish from your to year, in spite, too, of 
all the ery about dull times and the conse- 
aunt Larahips they entail upon our work- 


ing-elase population. A better “ gauge” of 
the inerossing thrftnees ofthe people could 
not prabiy Ee found than in the following 
tuble, which indicatos the steady rise in tho 


funds secumulated by the combined banks 
throughout the United Kingdom since the 
yoar 186] :— 











‘Your. 
1ROL 

1863 

1864 

1965 

1906 

1967 46,283,132 
1968 48,634,113 
1309 $1,077,955 
1870 83,057,053 
1871 53,844,007 
1872 68,908,210 
1873 61,667,884 
1874 64,623,868 
1875, 67,674,874 
1976 70,280,008 
1877 72,979,443 
1878 74,704,941 
1870 75,809,904 
1880 08+ 
1881 80,334,612 
1882 83,650,402 
1883 86,766,031 
18% 90,614,860 
1886 94,053,841 
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; In addition to the above slows! ome be 
longing to depositors, many thousands of 
whom own but a fow pounds apiece, ncarly 
£2,500,000 more is separately inverted in 
Government Stock, thue bringing up the 
total amount to £96,000,000! This wants 
but £4,000,000 of a hnndred millions; 
but we must romember that not a fow 
of the larger Trustec Savings Banks have 
soparate investments of which many of 
their wealthier depositors take advantage: 
The amount of theso investments—whi 
by the way, aro genorally with local cor- 

ions und trusts providing oxcellont 
security and yiolding s little botter intorost— 
amounts to nearly £5,000,000 storling ; 80 
that we havo ed, in the history of our 
Savings Banks, with their gross accumulations 
of a hundred millions storliny, a very high 
and proud, although not unsurpassalilo pin- 
nacle. 


In this sketch we have mado no reference to 
the funds invested in colonial Savings Banks 
our workin, “kin beyond the soa ;” 
it may be stated, amounted on 80th 
June, 1883, to £10,304,144, distributed over 
365,628 depositors. This large sum is highly 
i , and— considering all eircum- 
stancer—angure well for the futuro of the 
colonies, 


Nor have we mails reference to othor ond 
packt peat ee me negnealellte, ain 
which are being largely patronised ly the 
working clsssos,” The wealth  possossed by 
tho classes in co-operative, friendly, 
and building societies must bo somethin; 
enormous. It is stated that the share-capit 
invosted in the co-operative societies alone has 
grown from £425,000, in 1862, to nearly 
£9,000,000 at the presont time, The other 
means of invertmunt must roprosent a much 
largor total; and although the gross sum, cal- 
culating it at the highest figure reasonably 
conceivable, may bour a small froportion to 
tho five hundred and twonty millions of moncy 
which it is computed are annually puidl in 
wages to the working classes, it is at uny rate 
substantial cnough to do crodit to the poxsus- 
sors and to forbid even tho most critical 
to despair of the future of tho country. In 
spite of many blemishes which, alsa! arc 
iucident to human nature, wo venture to guy 
that a bettor certificate of character our 
working classes cannot surely show than 
that a hundred millions of money stand at 
thoir eredit in the Savings Banks, 


A IYMN OF HEART’S EASE. 


SUNDAY READINGS FUR HAT. 
By PROFESSOR ELMSLIE, 31.4. 


“Tord, my beart is uot haughty, 
‘Nev muna even lofty. 
Rehor dol exaree myvefn gret matters 
‘OF on thingn boo Mngh far wie. 
‘Busaly 1 bave bcnayed 


FIRST SUNDAY, 

Bead dub avi and t Coe. sii 

TUR COUNCN OF TAAL f. 

“Taioge Loo high for rar.” 
are apt to think and speak as if 
liffigulty of faith were an experience 
to our age. Ib is indovd true that 
at particular periods speculative uncertainty 
tian been more widely tana than at other, 
and our own ago may be one of them, Dut 
the real cumes of perplexity in things te 
isiasuro pormancnt and unchanging, lhavin’ 
their roots duep seated in the orsential nature 
of man’s relation ty the world and to Gel. 
‘There has uover heen a the, when men have 
ul to fight Iuad Iattler for their faith 
dark mysteries and fertors of 
eaistenes, that prose in upon tteir souls 
and threatened to enolave then. What i 
thi« brief Paalm, echoing fike w seashell it 
aly tiny cirely the thnart beat oF a vanistet 
world, Dut the pathetic recod of a sont. 
dread struggle with doubt amd darhkuc s, 
tolling in its simplo rhythin and quiet 
cateneos the story, how through — the 
ineakers of unbelief it fought its way to 
the firor shores of faith and peave and hope 
LU reads Tike f yenter Tt is jut 
whit we me vcking, suffering, achieving. 
Yet more thay two thowand yearn have 
came and pone since the brain diat thonghe 
and the hand that wrote have monwdaed 
into dust. 

The poem must have been penned at a 
time whon tho poct’s own niisfurtuue,, or 
the yenord disorders of the age, were such 
as suemed to clash irreconvilably wilh hi- 
preconceived notious of God's goodness, cht 
taeter, und purposes, ‘Tho shock of this 
cullision hetweon fact and theory shook to 
its foundations the structure of his inherited 
crovd, ant openod greut fissures uf ynestion- 
ing in the fabric of his personal faith, Ie 
was tempted toabandun the believing hibits 
of x religious training and the coniiding in- 
atinets of a naturally deyout heart, aud either 
to doubt the heing atid power of the Almighty 
or tu deny His wisdom and beneficence. For 
8 long time ho was tossed hither and thither 















































AXE SATs wtanet ofa mothar, 
Bay nou fa even a0 n weaned eluld. 
Tet Teew hope 2a the band 
‘Freon henoefarth wad for ever 
Paaua cxun, 
‘ou the alternate cht and flow of questioning 
douial and helieving affirmation, finding no- 
where any firm foothold amid the unstable 
tumult of conflicting evidence and incon 
elusive reasoning. At Inst ont. of the con- 
fasion there dawned on his mind ¢ growing 
persuasion of something clear and cortain. 
Ho perceived that not only was the balance 
of evidence indecisive, but also that the issue 
never coukl but he indeterminate, For he 
saw that the method itself was impotent, 
and gould never reach or unravel the themes 
F his ugonized questioning. A rottleit con- 
Viction forced itself in upon his mind, that 
there are in life problems no human inge- 
nity can solve, gestions thut bate man’s 
inlelloct 0 comprehend, “ great mattors aud 
things tov high for him.” It was a discovery, 
startling, strange, aut paingul, But at least 
it wax something kolid ond cortuin; it wax 
firm Tandon which one’s feet might ho 
planted. Moreover, it was not an ending, 
iit a beginning, a wlarting point that Ted 
where, Perchance it might prove to ho 
the first step ina rocky pathy a that shonld 
Hite his footsteps ty heights of cleurer light 
if wider vision, where the heart, if not the 
Rect, might reach a solution of its ques- 
wea und enter into rest, ‘The quest ho 
hat commenced hat turned out a quest of 
the nuatttinuble, but it had brought hin to 
a reat and profitable discovery. He had 
revoguised and aveepted once and for ever 
the fact of the fixed and fina} limitation of 
human knowledge. 

It is an experienee all men have to make ; 
an experience thit grows with uge aud 
deepen with wisdom, 33 we more and inore 
encounter tho mysterien of existence, and 
fathom the shallowness of our fancied know- 
ledge. What do we know of Goil, the worl, 
owselyes 1 How much and how litte! How 
inch about them, how little of them! Who 
of us, for instanec, hiss any uctnyl conception 
of God in his absolute being? You remember 
how in dreamy childhood you would vainly 
strive to arrest und fasten in some detinite 
image the vague vision of dazzling glory you 
had learned to cali Goel, which flouted before 
your soul, awing you with ite majesty and 
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immessurable beauty, but evading every 
effort to grasp i, With gathering years 
and widening horizon you watched the 
world's changefut aspects and coasoless move- 
ments, till nature seemed the transparent 
yosture of ite mighty maker, but it was all 
in vain that you tried to pierce the thin veil 
and behold he invisible worker within. You 
took counsel with science, aud it told you 
much concerning the properties of matter 
and the sequences of force, but the ultimate 
cause, that which is boucath, that which 
worketh all in all, it could not reveal. You 
tuned ta philosophy, and you traced the 
soaring thoughts of the ages, that rushed 
upward like blazing rockets, a» if thoy would 
plorco aud iluming the rumotort heaven; but 
‘you saw how, ero they revelod that fur oal, 
their fire went out, their light was quenched, 
and they foll back through the darkness, 
bullled and spent. You betook yuureelf wo 
revelation, counting that at last you were 
entering the inner shrine; and you did indeud 
Journ much thit was new and precios, bat 
son cue the discoyory that hero ulto wo 
to but seo through a ylass durkly, and that 
our best, knowledyo of Gud ix uo more thant 
a» knowledge in part, “Lo, there aro but 
the outshiris of Ite ways; and how amall a 
portion we know of them! But the thunder 
of His power, who can understand 1” Woe 
are, as it were, surrounded on every han) hy 
inighty mountain peaks, whose rocky sides 
foil every effort to explore tho pinnacles that 
tio hidden iu distaut cloud and inist. ‘The 
achiev cmientsof the hiuuan intellect aromany 
andrnarvellons bitabove wut bey ond ityreaknr 
retnain, and doubtiesses ex sha) remain, “teal 
matters and thing» ov high fur us.” 















SEONG SUNDAY, 
Mead I's zxerit. and Matt. x2, 
THE pKCHLT OF ULSI. 
“Lord, oy ly nt iv uot welt) net mune ecw lolly” 
Thore is in the hmtnan intellech un ingati- 
able cxyorneys, and an indomitable energy of 
aequisitivences, It catrics in its conscions- 
ness an incrudicuble instinct of domination, 
that spurs it to boundless culate and, 
prompts it t aporn defeat. This lordly 
quality of tho human mivl is the mi- 
tural “outcome of its sovcr-iguty over the 
physical crfation, and €.¢ appropriate ex- 
prossion of its kinship with the creator. It 
is part of man’s divine birthright, and the 
insignia of his nobility. But it brags with 
i the poril of all special prerogative, the in- 
evitable tomptation that secompani 
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hanghtiness that is restive of restraint, a self- 
suiliciency that forgets ite own boundarios, 
and on urrogance that refuses to wield tho 
scoptro of anght but an unlimited empire. So 
it comes to pass, when reason in its restless 
rescarch ix brought to a stop by the invisible 
but very actual confines of human knyw- 
ledge, it resonts tho suggestion of limitation, 
and declines to nccopt the arrost of its on- 
ward march, Tho temptation that besots it 
is twofold, On the one hand pride, irritate 
by the chock, but too clour righted to ignore 
it, is tempted to refuso to adit ony traths 
it canuot fathom or substantiate, and to deny 
the real existence of any realm of being be- 
Yond its natural ken. This is tho charucter- 
istic error of rationalism and pusitiviem, On 
tho other hand, there is in the opposito diree 
tion a tendency born equally of intelleetial 
pride and rolf-will, to refine the roatriction, 
tw ignore peason’s Incapavity, and so to ven- 
ture to state and explain that which is inex 
plicable. Alike in the spheres of scienco 
and of religion men strive recklessly to re- 
move from Cod'x face tho veil which His 
own hand haa not drawn, and irreverently 
intralo into mystorics hopolewly beyoud 
himsun thought to conceive or human rpeoch 
ww oxpresr, ‘This ix the transgression of rash 
speculation and of arrogant dogmatian, and 
it is in itself as sinful, and in ita couse- 
queuces ai harufel, as aro the blank noga- 
Lions of scepticism. 

Buch of there errors tho author of our 
poem was fortunate cnough to cuca, leo 
cognining the Jimitation of all carthly kuow- 
Tedge, be does aol rage against tho restric. 
tions and beat himself against tho onvironing 
lum. Ie doce not take it on himself, hy a 
foolixh fiat of his finite littlenoss, 10 decreo the 
non-existence of overything too subtle for his 
dim eyes 10 pereeive, or tuo fine for his dull 
ear to hear, Whore ho faily to underetund 
the wisdom or goodueas of Gou’a ways, he 
does not intrnde and try to alter them, 
ucither does he wildly sttuggle to compre: 
heud their moaning, nor madly refuw to 
submit to then. Ile udupta himself to the 
divine dealing, and is content to obey without 
insisting on knowing the reason why. Le 
ends in tho cravings of his mind, nor will 
aulffer the swift stream of his thought to rach 
on like an impetuous torront, lashing itself 
agaiustobatructingrocks and{rettingite waters 
into froth and foam, Ho his soul 
in patience, au docs not “exercise himeclf 
in great matters or in things too highfor him,” 

‘This attitude of acquiescence is the posi- 








possession of power. It tends to breed a! tion imposed on us by necessity, and pre- 
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scrihod hy wisdwn, But, as a matter of fact, 
its practical posession depests on the pre 
sence of & cc: tain inner ines or disposition. 
We lave seen that the donials of scepticism 
and the oxeesses of legmatism are altke the 
off-pring of pride, and spring fron an over. 
estitnution of the potency of reason, There- 
fore, as we might oxpert, the poct’s simple 
acerplanee of limitation and contentment , 
with partiul knowledzo aro due to the fact, * 
that he hes formod 2 mudest catinute of hitu- 

self, “Lord, my heart ix not hanghty, nor 

ming eyes lofty.” His submission to restraint , 
hw its root in humility. Tle doen not exn 
serato his capacity, He tukes the measure 


gee $ 
vl Lia mind avcurntoly. He doox not. ex; 
to bo wblo to ncenmplia snore that his abi! 


ior are equal to, It sooms to him quite 
natural that men should not be able to com 

prohend all Coils wayr, It is to bo expocted ! 
that thero should Ie many things in God’ 

operations beyond their knowledge, wud i 
his thoughts pursing theit understanding. 
in, therefore, no matter for surprino that men, 
should cneonnter in (od's universe “yroat 
Matters and things tuo high for them.” Nay, 
tho wonder and distppointimont would he, if 
there were no mysterios, no infiniludes trae 
ling our narrow souls, Would it gladden 
sou, if indeed God were no preater than our 
thoughts of him! What if the xun were no 
Drighter and no vaster than the shrunken, 
























dita, and tarnixhed image of bis radiance 1 


framed in a child's toy mirror, Alas! for 
us, if God and the miverre were uot immea- 
sutubly grander thay mankind's most majos- 
Hie eoucoptions of them | Measuring ourselves 
thus, in truth and lowlines, over against 
Got, who will not say with the poot of our 
Panta, “Lord, my heart. ix not_hanghty, | 
nor nine eyes lufty: neither du T exerei 
roysolf in grout matters ur iu things too high 
for me.” 





TIKD SUNDAY. 
Reed Ye, laebL and fieh ant. 
cata A¥rER eTOux. 
‘*Burely 1 have behaved and quieted nynete® 
Peace bulke largely in all our «reama of 
ideal bappinoss. Without repose of heart 
wo cannot conceive of perfect contentment. 
But wo must not forgot that the peace of 
inexperienco is a fragile possession, and 
that the only lasting rest is the reposo 
that is based upon conquest Woe speak 
= languid longing and ¢aso-secking 


envy 
the becat for- 
eh 


constituted 
Out of conflict, maintained in the face of | 
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atrugele, and made perfect through suffering. 
Therefore it was a peace strong and majestic, 
and the story of Hia life is the world’s preutest 
epic, A life that commenced with effortless 
attainment, proceeded in easy serenity, and 
ended in tranquillity, were a life without a 
history, plessant but raonotonous, devoid of 
dramatic interest, and destitnte of signifi- 
cance, The young a/et, in his boyish bloom 
and unworn beauty, furnishes the painter 
with a fairer model, Iut the grizzlod hero of 
« hundred fights, with his battered form and 
furrowed face, makes the groater picture. It 
‘means 80 much more, And it means more 
qreeisely hecauxo the tried valour of the 
veteran isso much more than the promise of 
the nntestei tyro, Innocence nnsallied and 
untried haa » lovoliness all its own, but it 
tacks the pathos of suggestion, the depth of 
significance, and the strongth of permanence, 


‘that make the glory of virtue that has borne 


the brunt of hattle, and has kuown the bit- 
terness of defeat, the agony of rotrieval, and 
the exaltation of recovered victory, We 
talk prondly of the faith that has nover felt a 
doubt, that has heen piereod by no perplexity, 
aul shows no mark of the sweat and stress 
of couftiet. We look askance on difficulty of 
faith, have no merey on Jack of assurance, 
and reckon them happy who aro convinecd 
without trouble und believe without effort. 
Tha. is not quite the Lible estimate, Tho 
Pxalma echo with tho prayers of hard-pressed. 
faith, and throb with the cries of agonizud 
doubt. The New Testament apenks of faith 
ws a fight, counts thom happy who endure, 
aud pronounces blessed tho man who en- 
counters and overcomes temptation, If 
“strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto Sife,” how should faith be 
cary, sinee faith is that pate, that way ? The 
truth ia, that we invert the divine standard 
uf values, and put last what God puts firat, 
We cont enviable the lundlockod harbours 
of unthreatenod belief, that urs protected 
from assault by their very shallownoss and 
narrowness, We are blind to the providen. 
tial discipline which ontaius that men should 
wrestle with difficulty, and in over ing it 
attain a tried and tempourel faith possible 
vuly to those who have ened through the 
furnace of temaptation. ‘or sinful mon there 
ean be no strength that ia not trans- 
muted weakness, no permanent peace that ia 
not a triamph over rebellion, no perfect faith 
that is not a victory over doubt. The saints 
that have most reflected the spirit of Christ 
formed their fair character, like their Master, 
in lives of which it may be said, “without 
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were fightings, within wore fears.” The way 
of the cross hax ever boon a way of conflict, 
and it is they who come out of great tribu- 
lation that enter into the rest that remnincth. 
Tho deep lakes that sleep in the hollows of 
high mountains, and mirror in their placid 
depths the quiet starr, have their homes in 
the craters of volcanoes, that have spent 
their fury, quenched their fires, und aro 
changed into pools of perpetual pee 

Thero breathes through our Psalm an at- 
mosphere of infinite ropose—a subxlner rest, 
like the hush of s craillc song. Noveriheless, 
if we listen closely enough to its music, 
we catch wnier its lullahy the low echo of a 
bygone angnish, the Hingering sob of & 
vanished tempest. Natnre’s most oxqnisite 
emborliment of calm is the sweet, fresh air 
that is left hy a great storm; and tho per- 
fection of the Psulm’s rostfulnesa is that it 
coptiste of unrort conquered and transmuted. 
For the poet's peare 1s tho result of a great 
struggle, the reward of u suprome act of Helf- 
subjection. “Suroly I have behaved and 
quieted myself” or, preserving the imagery 
of tho words, “Surely 1 have calmed und 
hushed my sonl.” His submissivences hul 
‘aot heen native, but acquired. Hie lowliness 
of heart was not 9 natum) enlowment, but a 
Jaborions accomplishment. His acquicacence 
in Gow’s mysterions ways was a thing not 
inhorn and habitual, but was rather the calm 
that follows a storm, when the tempest hax 
moaned itself into atillness, and tho 
waves have rocked themaclyes into nnruflled 
rest. For his soul hail once been rebellious 
ike a storm-lashed sea dushing itself against 
the iron cliffs that bounded its waves, and 
impetnous like a tempest rushing through 
the empty air, seeking to attain the unat- 
tainable, and ‘spending its foreo vainly in 
vacancy. He had longed to flash thought, 
lightning-like, athwart the thick darkness 
that surrounded Jehovah's throne, and to 
lay bare its hidden acercta, It wus ull in 
vain, Hemmed in on every hand, beater 
back in his attempts to pierce the high 
heaven, baffled in every effort to read tho 
enigma of (iod’s ways, ho hail been tempted 
to revolt, an either to renounce his trust in 
the Almighty’s goodness or to refuse to eub- 
mit to His control. It ee ahard and 
weary strugglo to regain his reliance, to ro- 
ftors his alliance, to exlm and hush bia 
A There was nothing womectal a a te 

ict, nor anything exceptional ix expe- 
tience, It isthe common lot of men. True, 
there are some natures for whom the tenure 
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of faith is less arduous than it ia for others. 
Tut in almost every lite there come crises, 
when this same battlo has to be fought. For 
it is not always easy to be content to trust 
Without sceing, and to follow God's leading 
iu the dark, when the way seems all wrons 
and mistaken, There are things in life that 
rudely ehake our faith from its dreamle + 
slumber, and sveop the soul away over the 
dreary billows of doubt ans durknese. Thero 
are times whon, to onr timorous hoarta, it 
secins too terrible to be compelled just to 
{rust and not to understand, Such conflicts 
come to us all more or less, Painful and 
protracted the struggle somotimes is, but 
not necessarily evil, not even harmful. For, 
if wo do but fight it out honestly and 
bravely, tho fruits will he, a3 they were with 
our pot, wholesome, good, und peacoable, 


FOURTH. BUNDAY. 
‘Bead I's, alvi. wad Phil. i, 
iCTONY UY FORUENDER. 

Aan child that ts weaned of his mnthar, my son! is eveo 66 
n weywrened d=” 7 


It ia good to cheer mon on in a noble strife 
hy spoakkiug of the cortainty of victory, and 
story of heroic deoda to nerve thoir 

arms for lnttle ond stir their hoarts to war. 
But that is not enough. hey wrt moro 
than that, They want to learn how to wapo 
a winning war, how to secure the highest 
triumph, how out of conflict to organive 
pence. In the good fight of faith what is 
the secret of eecesst Tas our Pealm any 
light on that point t By what method dill 
the poet still the turmoil of his doubt and 
reach his groat poace? ‘Tho procoss ix finely 
pictured in a homoly but oxquisite image : 
“Like a weaned child on its mothor, like a 
weuned chifd ia my soul within me.” What 
‘loes that mean? Torn by an insatiable 


‘longing to know the meaning of God's mys- 


torious ways, be had struggled fiercely to 
wring an answer from the Almighty, Bis 
heart was long tho abode of wnrost, an] 
storm, and tempost. At length poace falls 
on the fray ; thero is no more clangour of 
contention ; all is quictness and rest. How 
is thist Has he succeeded in solving the 
chigmas that peined him’ Have his cray- 
ings for an answer from God. been gratified 1 
If not, how has he attained this perfect re- 
poset’ His peace is the of a weaned 
child, Not, therefore, by obtaining that 
which he craved has he found reat ; for the 
reat of a weaned child is not that of gratifi- 
cation, but of resignation. It ia the repose 


us 
not of satisfied desire, but of al ition and 
smbmiasion. After a period of prolonged and 


painful struggle to havo its longings an- 
swore, the little one gives over striving any 
moro, and is at peace, That procesa was & 
picture to our poot of what passed in hia own 
froart Like a weaned child, its tears over, 
ita erios hushod, roposing on the very bosom 
that a litle age excited its moat tumultions 
donirns, his sutil that once passionately strove 
from God on answer ta ite cager 
ings, now wearied, resigned, anit 
ive, just liys itself to rest in simple 
faith on that goudnoss of God, whose 
pesos it cannot comprehend, att who 
ways often seom to it harsh, and ravelled, 
aud obscure, It is a picture of infinite 
repowe uni of touching beauty—tho littlo 
ine nestling close in the mother's arms, its 
head reclining trustfully on her shoulier, 
tho tears dried from its now niet face, and 
tho restful oyes, with just 9 lingering shadow 
of bygone rorrew in them still, peering ont 
with a look of ulter peace, contentment, sud 
rocurity, IL is the peace of accepted pain, 
the viclory of nelf surreniler, 

The transition from doubt to betief, from | 
srife to serenity, ix renurkable, We want | 
to know whut produced this startling elumye 
of mood, what influctices fastered it, what, 
motives tinged it, what rersona justified it. 
Perhups a glimpse, a migyestion of the 
process ix hinted: in the simile chosen from 
child life. ‘The infant takes its rest. on the 

% of ite mothor—of its mother whose 
refusal of its longings caused it all the pain 
and conilict, whose denial of its instinctive 
derive xeomed so nn 
Row is it, then, tut inst 
nated the chikl turns to hor for solace in the 
sortuw vhe cused, and repores on the very 
Trreant that ko resulutely declined to mupply 
ite wants f Tt in hocause over against this 
ninglo act of weming ankiudues¢ stand un 
nombered deeds of goodness ant acts 
fondness, and ao thix one cause af donbt aud 
uf aversion is swallowed up in a whole atmo 
aphere of unecaring tenderness and love. e- 
ables, rating tho apparent unmotherliness at | 
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miniature of the strife that had 
and fro in the poot’s soul, Paine and per- 
plexed by the mystery of God's ways, 
foiled in his efforts to fathom them, denied 
all explanation by the Almighty, ho was 
beret by ihe temytation to abandon faith 
and cast of his allegiance to his heavenly 
friend. Tut ho saw that that would not solvo 
any enigma, or lighten the darkness, Rather 
it would confront him with still greater dif- 
ficnltics, and leave the world onlymore empty, 
dark, and dre Then, benumbed and 
Gired out, he gave over thinking and arguing, 
and was eontent fora little just to vo in 
the circle of light and sunshine that over is 
within the great darkness, Grataully it 
dawned upon him that in the world of mon’s 
oxporience there waa much, vory much of 
goodness that could only be the doing of the 
Cod that moves in the mystery and in the 
darkness, The warmth of the thought crept 
into his heart, softer feclings woke, love 1 
Jowliness asserted themsclyes, and ab longth 
he Iieeame content to jnat trast Cod apito of 
2) perplesitios, partly leranse (hero was fo 
touch nudenishle proof of His tenderness, wud 
jartly Iwense these was more of test and 
comfort in this couras (hun in any other, 


id to 














UICTH SUNDAY, 
Kena Gen, xvid, and Rey, van, 
TUL MCCOMYTNE OF FUT, 
~ Cat Trac] bog sm the Lond from bournfveth and for aver." 


Who has not wondered why there is 30 
much mystery in the wniverse, mech por- 
plosity in unt life, and in revelation itself 
why so many doubts ave permitted to avail 
one souls and make it bard for us to he 
Christians $ Is this wisely or kindly ordered 4 
Perehance it is necessary, but is it not ovil ? 
Can warfare ever Ve anght but loss and not 
xaint The question is uatnral, but the 
aneror is nut uncertain, The fight of fuith 
ix a good fight. Success memus no bare 
victory, butone crowned with splendid spoil. 
We shall be the better for having had to 
light. Tho gain of tho conflict shell oat- 





the very highest, Ral there is no other to | weigh all tho los, and in the final triumph 
whom the child can turn that will better | the vietors shall manifestly appear more 
help it.and caro for it than its mother. Soe, ihan conquerors. This is no paradox, but 
ainve it cannot get all it would like, the ‘the common law of lifo. The samo principle 
Hittlo ono ix content to take what it may !iules in the homely image of the child. 
have, the warmuth, and shelter, and secarity } Weaning is not needless pain, is not wasted 


uf ita mother’s breast. suffering. It is a blessing in disguise, Tho 
This process of couflict betwoon doubt and | di iS ess is in truth otion, 
trust, rebellion asd resignation, which half , It is the vestibule of prin that leads to = 


uneonacioualy takes place in the child, is a maturer and larger life, In like fashion the 
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struggles of doubt are inevitable, if faith is 
not to remain focble and infantile. Only in 
the furnace of afitiction docs it acquire its 
finest qualitics, Were there no clouds and 
darkness around God's throne, how should 
men learn nnmility and practise reverence 7 
iTuman nature is too coarse a thing to bo 
cutrusted with perfect knowledge. A roli- 
vion of knowledge only were a hard and 
soulless thing, devoit of grace and life and 
love; for sight and reason leave nothing for 
the fmngination, and rob ulfection of its 
ssreot prerogative to dream and to ailore. 
Without tho discipline of toil and the deve- 
Typing strain of antagenism how should 
taith grow atrong and broad and decp 1 Most 
of us stut in tho life religious with an in- 
herited, fostered, uureasoning Lelief, which 
therefore is weak, puny, ancl unstable. [t 
is tho storms of doubt and difficnity that 
ringo it to. self-conscionsness, atir it to acti- 
vity, urge it by evertion to growth and ¢x- 
ymsion, and compel itto stuike doop roots 
tn the soil of reality, Vor in such conflict 
the soul is driven iu upon Cod. It is foreed 
to mako actual proof of its possessions, to 
realiso and em oy propertios that hitherto 
wore known to it only through tho title. 
deeds or ag mere asscts available in caso of 
uccessity, With wonder faith discovers tho 
rare value of ite inheritance, and enters for 
‘ho first timo into actual enjoymont of its 
spiritual treasures, It ig no Jonger faith 
about God, but is now faith in God. In its 
gony and helplessness tho soul is com- 
jelled to press close up to God, to take 
lighter hell of His lund, to fling itself an 
Him for help and comfort, just asa sick chill 
clings to its mother, Ancl ever uftor such a 
struggle thero is w fresh Twauty and anered- 
ness in its relution to Giul. ‘There is that 
puthetic tenderness of afk -tion friends have, 
who by somo misunderstanding were well- 
nigh snnderei, but having overeonie it a0 
noaror and dearer to cach other than over 
Uefore. There is a quiet community of know- 
ledge, s restful confidentiality of affection 
that wore not there before, that como of 
having had to fizht, that yon might not Le 
severol from each other. The recail of joy 
from the dread of loss and the memory of 
the agony thst thonght was to you, mako 
God to you now than over. Out of 
the very strife and doubt there is born a; 
new assurance of your love, in the conscious- , 
ness yon havo scquired of the pain it would , 
be te you to be deprived of your divino | 
frien 


+ The experience is of general application. 
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It is tho secret of screnit; inetd World’ 
amystery and lifo’s pain an ity. There- 
fore, when at any time the cloude gathor 
around you and their blackness scoms to 
darken on the vory face of God, do not turn 
away in terror or anger, but cling the faster 
to Hin, oven if it bo by tho extremo hom of 
Ifis garment, What wonder if your feohle 
eye fails to read cloar and true cach majentic 
feature of that divine face, which is a0 in- 
finitely high ahovo yout What mattor, if 
sometimes its radiance is obscured by the 
chill fogs and croeping vapours of carth's 
mingled atmosphere ? ‘Tho darknoss is not 
on God's face but beneath it, One day 
yon shall rico higher and you shall sco Tim 
asHoix Meantime, in your gloomiost how, 
when overwholning donde like hissing waves 
wind and coil arvnnd your heart and seok 
to pluck it from its hold, then do but Jot all 
othor things go, and with your last onorgy: 
cling to this contral, sovereign certainty, 
that, whatover olso is true, this at leant is 
snro, that Cod is good and that [Te whose 
doings yon cannot comprehond is your 
Father. “And so, woary of dashing 5 Pourscle 
vainly against tho bnlwarke of darkness 
that girdle His throno, bo content to lay 
yourself down humbly os a tirod child on 
the bieast of your heavenly Father, Thns 
With sour questionings unanbwered, with the 
dathucas not rolled away, with a thorsand 
problome all nurolved, he quicted, bo hushed, 
he at peace, Lay down your heal, your 
weary, aching heal, on the great heart of 
oil, and be at rest, 

Doing this, you shalt reach not merely 
passive resignation, but joy and poaco and 
tmst, For of humble submission hopo is 
born, “Let Israel hope in tho Lord from 
henceforth and for over.” Dorchanco all yun 
can «lo now is just in weariness, moro out of 
helpless despair than active expectancy, to 
falt_ back on a fuint, broken-hoarted trust in 
God's gooineas. It in an act of faith, poor 
enough in truth, but it holds in it the a 
iniao and poteney of abetter confidence. For 
itis into the arms of God that it carrica 
i Testing thero in tho lap of His infinite 

ve, you shal] feel the warmth of Ilis grout 
heart’ penetrating softly into yours, Tho 
weary, throbbing pain will slowly pasa away. 
Deep ‘rest and qnict peace will steal into 

spirit. And at length, out of a help- 
fled, and woll-nigh hopeloss sur- 











ronder, there shall be born within you 
fearless trust and win; reliance, and you 
shall hope in the Lord from henceforth and 


for ever. 
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Avrnon or “No Naw Tawxo,” “My Fersxp Jim," 


CHAPTER XV!.—GILBERT IN POSSESSION, 


HELE aro few more unhappy beings 
upon the oarth’s surface than half- 


rogues, ae thie esses ible com- 

ikon, pluguol by a shrowish conscience 
Which rcolds ull the more loudly bocauso it 
can no longor make itself obeyed, thoy falter 


in pitiable fashion at each succossivo 
of tho ways, and are often reduced to the 


dismal oxpodiont of rubbing dust into their !for to 


« Mapxmorextts Musso,” are. 
whon he suddenly snd iajndieiously lost it, 
“ You can take a month’s wages and go to- 
‘morrow, if you choose,” he said to an under- 
housemaid, who perhaps had been loss care- 
folly drilled than her companions, and who 
had allowed » shade of insolence to bo 
“You had 


perceptible in her manner. 
not come to mo for a character, that's 


parting | all.” 


T havo no intentions 


“ Thank you, sir, and 
do 80,” ied the young woman, 


0, 


own eyot, #0 that they may lake the wrous! obviously elated by her success in upsetting 


. r y y 
turn in quasinnconsciousnoss. Gilbert Se-! the Squire's equanimity, 
: ‘my own wish ond in Ceuusquian of death, 


grave, ns we havo secon, had adopted thin 
plan, and his oxperionces at the oulsct wero 
not of a nature to satisfy him with it. After 
having boon ignominionsly dismissed from 
the prosones of tho brothor whom he had 
intended to pension and patrouise, ho retired 
into his father’s study, and, soating himecl{ 
in what Jud beon his father’s chair, was 
uncumtortably conscious of being nut quite a 
dig onongh mun to fill it. But that impres- 
sion som parsod away. Tho late Sir Brian, 
in tho opinion of his heir, had not been 
morally a big man ot all. He bad boon 
kind-hoartod, choleric, weak, capable of gono- 
rous actions, but forbidden hy his nature to 
take broad and com; sive views of lifo. 
Now Gilbort fattorod himaclf that his own 
viowa wod what his fathor’s had lacked. 
Ile tered that bo ee in him to form a 

ursuo it; having just now 
and mind's eye the outline of © policy 
which promieod to be full of interest, he fall 
to contemplating that until his sclf-csteem 
returned to hin. 


“Having left by 


such will not be required, sir, and Mre. Wil- 
liams sho will be very ‘appy to speak for mo 
if wpplied to.” Wherenpon sho a 
curtsey and marched out with all the honours 
of war, 

The bailiff and the gamckeepor, both of 
whom subsegnently craved an audieneo, 
decided to keop their respoctive positions. 
It is a fine thing to be ablo to snap your 
fingor aud thumb in the faco of your supo- 
rior, but not everyhody can afford these 
Inxuries, A wan haa to consider his family, 
aud the demand for Lailiffe and gamokoepers 
is hardly so groat in the prosont bad times 
as that for butlers and cooks, Thus Gilbert 
was granted such comfort as may be derived 
from something short of universal abandon- 
ment. However, his troubles wore not 
over. Immediately after lunchoon, at which 
meal Brian did not put in an appearance, he 
was informed that iral Greenwood waa 
waiting to 00 him in the lil 3 and the 
Admiral’s grooting was distinctly loss cordial 


‘He had nood of a little relf-esteom, for the than 


day was destined to be fruitful in potty 
ations. 110 had not been long alone 
the house-servants, one by ane, r- 
‘quested the favour of » few words with him; 


and these worde proved to be in every cane 
Toure! na been presto he rating 
housckee} it at i 

of the wil: thoy had what had fallen 


from Brian on that occasion, and they now 
came to inquire whether Mr. Brian was to 
be their future master or not. On bei 
informed that he was not, thoy each 

all begged respectfully to give a month’s 
Gilbert 


i 


“How do you do, Gilbert” he began. 
*T called to sco brother, but they tell 
me he’s out. What's oll this thet I hear 
abont your poor father having cut the lad off 
with a ehilling$ Only a pioce of idle gossip, 
I trust.” 

“I sincorely wish,” answered Gilbert, “that 
I could tell you that you have been misin- 
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must be provided for, and I shall have 

Up my profession.” 

Wel” Admiral Greenwood, with 
> bands in his pockets, his legs very wide 

and his cheeks es red a8 & poppy, “f 
it's an infernal ahame—thats what 

think about it!” 

* At least,” said Gilbert, scThope you don’t 
blame me for what I can’t help.” 

“Ym not quite sure ss to that 


ey 


pars 


answered the Admiral candidly. “Pi 

may that you could help it, They say 

your father intonded to destroy this ini- 

nitous will, and that you knew he did. Is 
it 80 1” 


Gilbert ought to have heen prepared for 
tho question; but he was so little prepared for 
it that he started and changed colour, He 
was very anxious to stand well with Admiral 
Grocnwood; he knew that the Admiral would 
dinapprove of his conduct; ho knew also that 
dlisapproval i in that quarter was not Hikely to 


bo merely passive, and instantly he decided that his 


to tell a Ton thereby ‘at once and 
for ever with that last shred of self- 
to which ho had until then contrived to 
“Iam sorry,” said he, “that you should 
havo such a bed epinion of ma Bie, I 
believe, is under impression that my 
father mem to revoke his ial but, unfor- 
tunately, I have no roason at 
that he would have done 20, and bf te 
oink myrclf bound to abide by it as it 
stands, 
“Do yon moan that your father never ssid 
ie Hi hearin; 


anything to that effect in your gt” 
od tho Admiral rather sharp 
* Never a word,” anawered ilbert. 
Cortainly if one is to tell lies, one may as 
well do 80 with a good air of sincerity. he 
Admiral had never liked nor 
trusted Gilbert ; but he would have rf 
think worse of him than he did of an; living 
being before he could have doubted an ss- 


surance eo given, Ho held out his hand, 
saying, “Well, I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
eertioba blew me up sky-high for believ- 
that story, and I shall eatch it 
when I go home, no doubt, Nev 
Tam not sorry to have mentioned it to you, 
for I can now contradict the scandsl-mongers 
on a your authority, ee earen 
are ib to accept 

tion! I Tabada mg in't much like it, 2 Teae in 
aT Bat pe ies Ia ’t like it,” interposed 
= lon’ it,” in 
Githert with « mile 

“Fm 1 ‘Anyhow, it’s hard on Brian. Will 
he have absolutely nothing 1” 
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“Nominally nothing; but, of conse, I 
take eare that bs does not wanb, My 
own belief is that he will be happier in his 
a eoeenn pociton tiga he wot heye been 34 


se te hanged HT see why” observed 


A hotly “It wouldn't make 
pe happy to dependent upon my er 
3, but all fe can de doris to 7 ke the 


» Het of inter tae Tell him to come 


le and see me when he has half an hour to 


spare, will you ¥” 

“Cortainly,” answerol Gilbert with a 
mental reservation. 

Already he saw how much better it would 
have boot | to tell tho truth, and what a crop 
of future troubles be had gratuitously aown 
for himself. This good-humoured, fussy, 
and not very wise gontleman, might 20 
easily have beon talked over! But it was 
beth edie y oe now, He went on 
toapeak very ly of his brother, regrotti 
making Brien eanctl ai ot z it 

rian cxactly a man, but 

distinotly implying that ‘bo was pre} to 

bes bboral tho utmost limit of his capa- 
ci 


Admiral Grocnwood wont away, ronssured 
and a little contrite, and told his wife after- 
wards that he was really rather sorry for tho 

man. “ What Sograve can havo bean 
about to make such # will beats 

me ; but I must admit that it would 
do for Gilbert to act: in direct contravention 

it.” 

“That,” romarked Mrs, Greenwood, “is 
just what I told you all along, Tom ; onl 
you never will lisim to a single word ‘that 


0 

"Woithor Mra, Greenwood nor her daughter 
had distrusted Gilbert for a moment. a ; 
truly feminine spirit of parteanshi potently. iney 
were convinced and determined that ho 
must be in the right; and if appearances 
wore somowhat aguinst him—why, so much 
the worse for eppearances. "Brian re- 
vealed the true state of affairs to them, it is 
not in the least likely thet they would have 
believed him, and it was quite certain that 
pr fief never learn the true state of 
affairs from Brian. But Gilbert, oboying 
that inflexible Jaw whioh compola ua to indge 
of others by ourselves, was unconscious of 
this ewotold 6 pecurity, and so Mae amiserablo 
afternoon. 
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sible, an neither polities nor the weather mean to accept a halfpenny from you, and 
can bo diseussedt Tnetinitely hy two persons there’s an end of it.” 
whose thoushta are net for the moment “But, my dear fellow—pardon me; what 
occupied with those interesting subjects. alternative Lave you 1” 
Ueucs there aecurted Jeg pupa of al “Well, the usual one, Tam going to work 
uring whic the butler hturied form liviny, and luckily Lam not altogether 
table im these creaking bouts to whigh’ ineapable. A man who has taken a mnsical de- 
Kir Brun had en exensably objected, greo and who knows something about man 
the faotinan, wn irritating yomg whose ing a church choir is in no danger of starving, 
Ineithing apparatus seumed to wok with T believe. Tqnite spon: total & place as 
duhcutty, kept a glasy eye inexorably fixed ! organist in some London chnreh before Jong, 
nett. Jb was horribly uncomfort- | and most likely | hall be able to earn a little 
theio was a moment when Brian | by giving music lessons as well.” 
was very near to bursting out laughing; but | st was not culled upon to simulate 
Le remembered that there was uot much tu di tress this time, berause he really felt it. 
Jaagh at, and controled himself. “You sre iewlved to puuish mo very 
‘The yootent thet those two oleervant at-! severely for doing what I believe to be right!” 
londants ad retired he vos, drucged his he exclaimed. You make my potion 
Tair clo er to his brother's, and began + alwot intolerable, Just imagine yourself 
“ilbort, Pye leon thinking thines over, aul in my placo, Supper that the estute had 
Pye coma te (ie concla-ion that it's a ease of eon leit to you and that I was without 
Toast said poonest mended. In fact, there meane of subsistence, Wonldn't you init 
Holly is ne were that eae be raid to any upon giving mo at least onongh to hive upon t 
ie woe Pahall clear oat of this at once. Yon knew you would, I don't think your 
etlityes Jal give the piano and my other — cheane has any chance of enecess 5 Inbal it 
fraps hone room anti F send for them. 1 had, do yon suppuse that T eonld endure 10 
um eoing np to Landon,” Jet my brother apport himself bw pisiney 
Clbert experienced a sense of relief almost anusic: Jesone$ Aud what would people 
ag sweet nit it had been deserved, With  thiul of me for allowing it 1” 
Thian ont of the way his path would be com The last words were not well chown aint 
pauttively sneoth, © But he trict ty Jook undid the effect of the former ones, which 
concerned, and siteveuded indifferently well, “Tad touched Brian for a moment. “1am 
“Must you Iurry away dike this?” he! afraid you will have to enduro it,” seid he 
kod. “Tean't expect tht, feeling ax yon! deity. “That ix, you will have to uudure 
lu, yet WHE cate to stay here and Keep me ! tho humiiation of knowing that Iam a mnie. 
init as there will he atianzemeuts | master, Sixt I don't goo why other pecple 
er for yon to should know it; and if they find oul you 
il we can ace our way toa fini settle: | can tell them quito truly that you offered 
tb have done with iC? ane an incoma, which I refused. Then the: 
huow of no arrangements that will will understand that Tam sulking, and will 
enee here,” said Brian, ‘advise you to leave mo alono until I come to 
I}. porluaps; etl] LE ahonkd any ronses.” 
(kink you will wish to know what yout “T can imagino worse advice,” said Gillcrt. 
futuro income is to be, and L can'b sperk “What you propose to do is certainly not 
quito positively as to that el.” very sensible, and I doubt whether it is even 
© My fatury income,” remarked Brien with feasible. How are you going to begin? You 
soroe grimnoss, “is not a jxnitive quantity ut must admit that you wral sant a Tile money 
[rect Whon it becomes so 1 shall pro to start with.” 
ahly know iather more about it than yon “1 shall not ask you for money cither 
cont tell me. 1 should like to avoid saying now or ot any futuro time,” returned Brian 
uuplasint things if I could: but you must doggedly. 
wnderttand that I can't consent to he pnt “Ho te it: I can’t, of course, force the 
apn au allowaneo by you, It would he like money into your hands avy more than I can 
taking conscience money.” help being awaro that you will have to raise 
“If it were,” returned (iilbert quickly, money somehow. You won't lay youraclf 
# you woulll kavo ail the groator right to it.” under an obligation of any sort or kind to 
Oh, if you talk about right!—However, me, that is understood ; but will you, perhaps, 
there is nonced for us to talk abunt ‘ing listen to me if I make you 9 plain, business 
of the sort, Rightly or wrongly, I don’t like offer?” s 
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“Oh, I'll listen if you like!” answored 
Brian wearily ; “only I confcas that I can’t 
conceive what businesslike offor can ho made 
tea man of my small possessions. Do yuu 
wish to purchase the gran Ba " 

“J shall ho very glad to do so if yon want 
to got rid of it ; but lot me remind you that 
the piano ia hy no meaus your most valuable 
possession.” 

“Oh, I soo! Unfortunately, the Manor 
House ts not for sale.” 

“In that cago I have nothing more to say. 
But if at any future timo you shonki he 
anxious to dispose of tha place you might 
allow mo tho privilege of preemption. 
believe I could inst afford to lay it, and 
hably you wonkl rather see it merged in this 
estate than in tho hands of a slrangor. ‘Vhat, 
in fact, is what you must bave Jooked for- 
ward to.” 

Brian took a minute ox two to consider his 
reply. liv impulso was to say No to any- 
thing ant everything that his brothor might 
sneggost 5 hat ho was not sure that this pro- 
position ought to le met with a direct noga- 
uve, That lo was sorely in neoil of read: 
money was undenialile, and ho was woll 
aware that the little Manor Howse property 
had always been a Naboth’s vinoy ard to hi 
father, lt was undoubtedly more de-iralilo 
thut Gilbert should have the place than that 
it whould romain uninhabited aud mnecared 
for until the roof fell in, So he answeret, 
with something of a sigh, 

“T wouldn't sell it to a stranger, bub I 
dare ray I had Lotter kell it to you. Ire 
hably 1 shall he reduce to that nocessity 
souner or later, What is it worth, do you 
suyppone 1” 

“T can't tell you of hand, and both for 
your suko and my own we ought to have the 
estate valued hefure striking # hargain ; Int, 
ata rough guess, I rhould may teu thonsand 
ought to be about the price.” 

“Ton thousand pounds!” ochood Brian in 
amazement. Why, it caw't be worth half 
that! You are trying to make me a prevent 
in the disguise of a hargain.” 

“Upon my hononr, f am not,” answered 
Gilbert carnoslly ; and, although tho reador 
may think that Gilhert's honour was a some- 
what shaky security, it was feiged in all 
sincerity ther’ “I baven’t a doubi,” he went 
on, “that Mr. Bnawell would give you ten 
thousand pounds for the Manor Flouse to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, Buswell yea, I dare say he would. 
Very likely it might be worth thet to him; 
because he would instantly proceed to pull 
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the old house down and run up halfodezon 
villa in the grounds, I wam’t thinking 
about Buswell’s valaation.” 
“Tho valuo of a thing is what it will fetch,” 
remarked Gilbert. “If I buy the ‘Manor 
ve it stands to reason that I must pay 
sket price for it.” 
aore coull hanlly havo beon found in all 
the west of England a man more sary to 
imposo upon than Brian Scgravé; but then 
he posseasod thnt shield wherowith kind 
Nature has endowed most trusting mortals 
in the shape of a total inability to believe in 
those whom ho did not respoct. Ifo vary 


I much donbted whother Gilbert was tho man. 


to given fancy prico fora tumblealown divoll- 
ing, and his Jirst suspicion that hia brather 
was merely fecking some plausible pretest for 
taaking him consfortahle muddenly’yicllul to 
amore sinincr one. He was quite ashamod 
of allowing it to ontor his mind; yet there it 
was, and ho could not dislalge ik ‘Thero- 
fore ho said abruptly, 

“Nol all things considered, T shan’t part 
with the Manor House wilew I am diivon 
to oxiremitios.” 

“ As you please,” raid Gitkert. I thonght 
that by doing 80 "you nizht overcome what 
Limust ray looks to me dike an insurinent- 
ablo diMeully; but you are your own 
master.” 

Brian did not fail to noto the distinet ving 
of dixyppoiutmont in his Inother’s voieo ; nor 
was ho able to attribute this gelaly to foilod 
benevolence, ‘To avoid further discussion, 
aswell as to escape froin the vory nnweleomo 
thoughts which forced thomsolvos upon him, 
he raid “Coud night” curtly and went out 
of the room, 

Ilo aut up lute that night, packing such of 
his Lelongings 2s ho meunt to tako away 
with him snd arrauging in ss onlerly o 
fashion a8 his nature woukl permit those 
that he proporod to Toave behind ; and early 
the neat morning ho hastened to tho Vicar- 
age to rte Monckton, whom ho found at 
breakfast. 

“Wo mustn't mect tronble half way,” 
Monckton remarked, after hearing what his 
visitor hal to say. “You are right, I think, 
in trying to earn an independeneo for your- 
solf; and if that turns out to be difficult or 
impossille——” 

“ But it won't,” interrupted Brian. 

“Well, I hope it won't. In the meantime, 
here aro some letters of introduction which 
T have written for you, Theso men may not 
Know of any vacant post; but at any rate 
they will be able to give you practical dirce- 
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tions ag to scoking for one. And now, Brian, _ 1. 
aa we have boon such good frionds and as we CHARS SV IL WSCC URAGENENT, 
‘ate going to part, porhups for a longtime, © Wie Brian found himself in a railway- 
{hope you won't refuse ie a» small favour. carriage, being whirled towanda London at 
T can understand your reluctance to take the rate of fifty miles an hour, and leaving 
snything from your brother ; under the gir- his home, his friends, the woman whom he 
oumstanees it’s only natural ; ‘wut—bat2k-> loved, and exory pleasure, intorest, and hopo 
“My dear old fellow,” broke in Brian connectel with the past, behind him, he was 
leughing, “'you needn't look no shamefaced ; conscious of nothing but relief. The eate- 
over i, It is 1 who ought to be blushing ; 'strophe was sv complete, the severing of all 
for I camo hore with every intention of ask- former ties war so final, that he felt as if he 
ing yon for the loan which you are hesitating “luul beon robhed of his identity, us if tho old 


to olfer me.” Brian was dead and done with, and as if the 
“That's right (” eried Monckton brighton- lifo upon which he was about to enter be- 
ing, “I drew a cheque for a hundred pounds to a new Brian, whose sequaintance 


in your favour; hut I did it in fear and he yet to make. Tho truth was that he 
trembling, bocauno J know it isn’t pleasant to loved with all his heart tho placo and people 
take cheques oven from one’s best frienle. he had been torn syiy. ioat—lova even 
You havo paid moa true compliment, Brian.” Gilbort, though ho wos hardly aware of that 
Brian wok the envelope which was held —and the relief which he folt was simply 
ent tohim, “I was pretty sure beforehand snch aaa man who has been condemned to 
that you would look at it in that way,” said lose a limb may be assumed to oxparionce 
ho, “and 1 don’t » bit mind boing Leholden when the operation ia over. Later he was 
to you, Monckton, Whon I ahull be able to to be taught by many an hour of painful 
pay you back I huvon’t an itor, Jtdoem’t longing and regret that one docs not so 
sound very promising to start a hundred easily shako off one’s identity ; and that he 
unds in debt; but the fact of tho matter was nol much changod as yet was evidenced 
id that I um quite ridiculously pour just now, by the facts that he performed his journey 
T haven't enough to keep me alive for a by oxpress train and firet class, and that, on 
weok.” reaching Paddington, he took a hanzom andl 
Monckton amileda little sully, Ho knew drove straight to tho rooms in the neighbour- 
that the day must soon come when a hundred hood of Jermyn Streot, which he had becn 
pounds would scem a far more imposing sum wont to ivhabit in moro prosperous times 
to Srign than it now did; yot he had good during his raro visits to the metropolis. 
hopw that that aud othor inevitable leasons  Theso ho found disengaged; and by the 
welt a aman of Lhe Ono is forced time hat, apart to uy 7 his 
wawillingly to acknowledge that poverty is things an le him comfortable (if Brian 
very apt be dobasing. There ped pd bel feen left to unpack for himself £ would 
whom une would like to save frum all j have tossed his clothes out upon the floor 
worries about hulf-crowns; people whom with an assured conviction that it must be 
Nature seoms to have destinod for some more somebody’s business to put them away for 
refined occupation than balancing accounts, him), the short winter afternoon was at an 
and whose carclosencrs with regart to money end. It was far too late to think of going 
matters looks almost like a virtue, a0 inno- out and delivering any of Monckton's letters 
cent end unselfish is their ineptitude, Such of introduction ; 80 presently he atrolled over 
ple are not always soured by the slruggle to his ctub, and, seating himself in the reading. 
for oxistoneo, though that reault is frequent room with a newspaper, pondered over the 
enough ; and when thoy are not soured, they dark future until he roppod saleep. 
are doubtless in some respects elevated by it. He woke up about half-past aoven to dis- 
‘Howover, they lose their youth in tho pro- cover that he was hungry, and, after he had 
cosa; and to the middle-aged lookers-on the i betaken hissselé to the dining- 
promature loss of P bos cannot but secm a room, remembered that it now bahoved him 
Pity. Monckton thought of this and was to practise a rigid economy in the matter of 
‘very ; but he believed that Brian Se- meat and drink. Ho was pensively scanning 
the bill of fare and wondering upon how 
it a Deal me gomeee to, di, 
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in evening dress, with black hair, bri, 
eyes, and a round, smooth-shaven fs «. 
fove | it’s Tommy Phipps,” he o: 

“How are you, ipps? I haven't seen you 
for an age.’ 

“That,” observed Mr. Phipps, ‘‘ian’t my 
fanit, You might have seem if you bd 
boen in any pl where people are 

to be scen; but I ayy you havo been 
poseofully slumbering down in Northumber- 

d or Cornwall, or wheruror it is that you 
habiinally dream tho haypy hours asray. 
Como and dine with me, and 1'll stand you 
a bottle of champagne in honour of this 
auspicious meoting. You look as if you 
wanted a little stimulant.” 

The speaker had been rathor a friend of 

Brian’s at Eton, where they had bean in the 
same division, and subsequently at Oxford 
they had met pretty froquently, though upon 
somewhat less intimute terms. Phipps was 
hy a, hang, something apes) 
and, in could sing a very 5 
had also been noted, in his choo! and 
college daye, 28 first-rate amateur actor, in 
which ca) 
Jarge circle of friends and admirer, He was 
thon fi to be cloves, and it lsd abwnps been 
satiated that he would eventually dis- 
tinguish himself in some undefined way ; but 
Brian had lost sight of him latterly, and had 
not heard whether this oxpectation had been 
fulfilled or not, 

“And what's the news of yout” Mr. 
Phippa inquired, surveying his old school- 
fellow critically scroas the little table, after 
they had soatod themselves. “Do you know 
that you weer a distinctly lugabrious as- 

' 


“T bave just lost my father,” Brian an 





swered. “He died very suddenly from an 
accident.” 
"Oh, really! I beg your lon; I hadn't 


heard,” said the other, little disooncerted. 
‘Perhaps, upon reflection, it occurred to 
Bn oe ee of that fine are not 
8 id of compensation, for present 
he ‘cbeorved in Pie cheerful Gon 
u] row're & ‘iotor now 
TRvell no" answered Bran; “T'm not 
My brother has the place. You remember 
wy brother Gilbert, I dare say 1” 
Of cotlkee I do: but surely he was junior 
to you J could have sworn that ho was 
ve Minor.” 
ian, who had rather hoped that this 
circumstance might have escaped his friend's 
m saw thot an explanation was up- 
avoidable, “Yes, you're quite right,” he 


ity he had earned for bimsolf » such 
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said ; “but there’s no entail, and—and, in 
ehort, my father left ‘he property to Gilbar” 

“What s horrid old br—hum [—whut a 

horrid bore for you!” 
., “It,is rather u bore,” Brian agreed ; “but 
it can't palpate wocet of it is that 
wy poor futher ve ittle monoy to 
eave, and | should thinle there can hanlly 
he another man in the club at this momont 
who is quite wuch a pamper as I am.” 

Phipps purod up hia lips, “Sorry to 
hear it You oughtn’t to have been cust for 
that part; yon have no natural aptitudes for 
it, if youll oxense my saying #0. What do 
you mean todo? Write songs$ Thoy tell 
mo that that is a paying busiuosa ; only, of 
course, the songa must be rathor imbecile, or 
poople won't by them. Perhaps you'd think 
‘that sort of thing beneath a swell clussical 
musician 1” 


“] shouldn't think anything benoath mo 
that would bring mo in a few sovorvigns,” 
poking : etn bat what I am 
ing out for is a ‘88 organist at somo 
ehureh. Do you happen to Esow wheter 
appointments are hard to got *” 
Phipps shook his head. “ Oan’t say I do; 
churches are not much in my line, But i 
could tell you things that would mako your 
mouth water about the profits that aro 
carne 0 the maasiel <braneb of my own 
lo.’ 


“ What is your trade 1” Brian inquirod. 








‘Tho little man dropped his knife and fork 
and threw up his “Such is famo!” 
he ejaculated. “However, I don’t fecl 


snubbed, because it is you who ought to be 
ashamed of your ignorance. When ono is 
the author a play which bias been running 
for upwards two hundred consecutive 


ghta, and which is full of running sti 
ct ford to pron in pot bmi 


beings who have never of it. I cannot 
too atrongly advise you, my dear Segrave, to 


take an early opportunity of visiting the 
Frivolity—witch' ta outand-ont the best 
theatre in London—and seeing The Politi- 
cians, which is the cleverest and most amus- 
ing piece that hes been put upon the stage 
for many along day. It is not I who say 
20; I am quoting textually from pres, 
and I might add a good deal more, if modesty 
did not lay her finger upon my lips.” 
Brian made a suitable apology, ackns 
ing that celebrities were not the less 
because ho knew nothing of them, 
and Phippe went on to dilate with excusble 
glee upon the handsome sums which dramatic 
puthozship had already placed to his credit. 
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“11 tell you what, Sogravo,” said he; 
you and I will produce a joint work one of 
these days, and make uur ovcrlasting for- 
tones by i. Lam couvinced that cumic 
opera, or rather operutic comedy, has an im- 
menve future before it in this country, One 
may vlmost call it virgin soil. The union of 
a dratnativt —not a mere librettist, mind you 
—aud a composer who isn’t above brighten- 
ing up hia work with a fow catching airs 
ought. to produce grand rosults” 

Tho suggestion was not unattractive to 
Urian, Ho discussed it after dinner with 





hiv friend until the latter had to Jeave him dream 


ww order to keop au engagement, anil hie ro- 
turned to his lodgings with his bead full of 
castles in the wir, 

‘But Phipps when ho awoke in the morn 
ing was not at ull tho same man as Phipps 
unter the influence of a good diuner and a 
auificioury of good wine. In the sober, grey 
light of thove matitinat hours he was wire 
and pradent, and well aware that, an inipe- 
canvas old schoolfetlow ix nob the most de- 
diruble of nequaintaneas. I'erhaps it would 
We hardly fair to blame him for resulying 
that he woul avait pour Segravo for the 
future, if that could Le mannyed. Most of 
tui have bad experiences which will help ux 
to contone this sellixhuess on the part of 
Phipps: uot of us have cuconntered old 
achoolfelluws, or persons deseribiug them- 
selves a4 buch, whore jinportunities have 
boon diffleull ta resist and inconvenient 
ty yield to; and although instances have 
been known in which theso unfortunates: 
Tavo Toen glad to accept Iulf a suve- 
roign, so much moderation eatnot be con. 
siden common, My far the bost and anest 
veonomical plan ix to part with twenty 
potils—or mary, if you can afford it - at 
once. Then the monoy and the old school 
fellow vanish away, and you never ave or 
Lenr of cithor of them: again. 

But this mothod of procedure icone that 
never wonkd have recommended itself to 
Brion. If, for his sine, he had chancod upon 
@ formor comrade in distress at this or in- 
ced at any aubsoquent period of his career, 
it is in tho last degreo improbable that be 
would havo got rid of that former comrade 
80 long as he had 4 shilling left in his puree. 
‘Thereture ho did not suapoct at tho tine, 
nor haa he suspected since, why it was that 














Phipps, whom ho met a few days later in the Sorted 


street, did not stop to speak to him, but 
merely waved his hand, calling out, with a 
Ereat show of heartiness, “How are you, old 

ip t—how are you?” and then burried 
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away as fast as bis short logs would carry 
him, Brian was sorry that Bis friend was 
upparently so pressed for tims, because 
he raiel pe a talk with him. Ho 
hal expend -aguinea in seeing The 
me; he had been charmed with the 
iant dialogue af the play, and he had en- 
joyed a delightful vision of tho fame and 
which would accrue to him from colla- 
tion with its talented anthor, But it 
was s long timo bofors he again had an 
opportunity of exchanging views with 
Phipps, aud tho fading away of the above 
was only ono among many disap- 
peintments which he had to pnt up with 
using this slago of his earthly pilgrimage, 
For, unhappily, Monckton’s friends wero 
of very littlo service to him, Sumo of thom 
received him kindly, others, who wero bury, 
with perceptible impatience; but nut one of 
them cither wanted an organist or kuow of 
anybody who did. Most of them recom- 
mendod hin to advertise—a pices of alvice 
which way have Leen excellent in itself, Int 
which hardly repaid its recipiont fur the long 
walks he bad taken, and the loss of time 
that be hol incurred in obtaining it, He 
did, however, both advortiso avd answer ail- 
vertiements, wid by thia means aoynired ry 
clear understanding of tho diffienities of a 
beginner, if he obtsined nothing ele, A 
great ceal of stross was aid upon tho fact 
that he was a boginner. ‘You ace, Mr, Se- 
grave, you hare had no esperienoe,” was the 
phraso’ omployed by many who ‘prufessod 
themselves sutisfiod with tho eumplo which 
he gave thom of his capucitica, but whosw 
terms were uot such as he coukl accept. 
One reverend gentleman, tho inenmbent of a 
largo church in 4 fashiunable neighbourhood, 
at which tho musical sorvices were of a 






highly ambitions order, was quite anxious 
that hhe shondd take the’ post of assistant or- 


ganist and relieve th well-known composer 
‘of mecred music who, in that case, would Lo 
his superior; but when it came to the ques 
tion of salary, it appearod that nono was 
forthcoming. “Tho advantaxe of studying 
under Mr.——, and tho notice that yutt 
would bo brought into by vecasinnally play- 
ing in our church, would, wo think, be fully 
ivalent to money payment,” he was told. 
But I can’t feed and eluthe myself upow 
wuivalonts of that kind,” Brian mildly ob- 
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Whereupon tho cleric, 9 stave-mannered 
man, smiled, elevatod his eyebrows and said 
be feared that the churchwardens would not 
sanction any addition to the musical part of 
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the church Indeed Brian found that 


expenses. 
tho churehwandens wore generally spoken of speak, 


aa obdurate when rate of remuneration was 
considered. He had not before had any idea 
that those fonctionaries were so powerful, 
and sometimes they reminded him of that 
“partner, Mr, Jorkins,” whose hardhearted- 
ness Mr, Sponlow so often had occasion to 
doplore. 

for was it only at the hands of rectors 
and churchwurdens that Brian mot with o 
discouraging reception. He had by him a 
stock of short compositions, the fruit of many 
hours of leisure, and ho thought that theso 
might possibly be now mado to serve a pur- 
pose for which thoy had not boon originally 
dostined. So he rolled « fow of thom up, 
tucked them under his arm, and set off to 
solicit an audience of Messrs. Beruers and 
Co., the musical publishers, With thoso 
gontlomen ho hid already had dealings, 
having intrusted thom with the publication 
of w caututa, for which ho had neither asked 
nor obtainod jwyment, but which had clicited 
from them aon oxtromely flattering letter, 
accompanied by a bill; so that tho head of 


the firm, 0 somewhat obsequious 
with n good deal of curly an oily black hair, 
advanced to grect him with al the Teapeat 
due to a gentleman of artiatic talent and in- 
dependent means. 
rian said ho hod brought few small 
things of hia own, upon tho chance of their 
‘being considered worthy of publication ; and 
Mr. Berners, without a0 much as cing at 
‘tho score, replied: “Not a doubt of it, sir; 
aything writlen by you is suro to be that. 
‘@ publish a grout deal of rubbish, I am 
sorry to say ; but the public taste is improv- 
ing. It is improving, and in my humble 
judgment it will continue to improve. You, 
such as you, sir, have given it what I 
may call 4 stimulus in the right direction.” 
This sounded hopeful; and, after a littl 
further conversation, Brian sat down at tho 
iano and endeavoured to do full justice to 
i , Mr. Berners nodding complacontly 
the while and keoping time with a pair of 
hands, as if he were conducting an invisible 
a Mr. Sograt 
“Very pretty, Mr. ve ; very pretty 
and verp dover” ho wne ‘80 good aa to say, 
whon Brianés performance came to an ond. 
“Your work haa originality, air—what I may 
call great origina and your exooution is 
remarkably The rendering of that 
jude in F minor was an intellecahal treat ; 
at Was You have a beautiful third 
finger, Mr. ve, I declare it quite vexea 
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me to think of ite being thrown away, soto 


Upon an amatyoor.” 
Now seemed to be the time to proceed to 
business, “Tam not going to be an amateur 


any mors,” Brian announcod ; “I want to sce 
what I can do as a professional.” 

“Do you indood, sir$” anid Mr. Bernors 
blandly. “ Yos—woll—that is an ambition 
which, I may say, deserves roward, and which 
you share, sir, with porous of the very highest, 
social standing. Professional skill, to be 
sure, is not quite the same thing as amatyoor 
tell; but although many poole ‘iffor from 
me, { maintain that the tcno intoresta of art 
are sorved when gontlomen liko yourself 
take their places in tho orchestra or on tho 
platform. Not, of course, with an oyo to 
profit ; but——" 

“You misunderstand mo, Mr. Borners,” 
interrupted Brian ; “it isn't’ os a porformer, 
but as a composer, that I wish to como 
before tho public, aud profit is oxmetly what 
1 havo an oye to, That is my reason for 





submitting my compositions to you, 
aud I’m vory ial to hoar that you think go 
well of them," 


‘Thon it was a sight to sce how the coun 
tonance of Mr. Bornors fell and how mourn- 
fully he waggod his curly howl. Nothing, 
hho declared, would afford him 2noro rincory 
yleasuro than to sign # cheque fora hundred 
or two hundred pounds m Mr. Segrave’s 
favour; but ho regretted to suy that the 
gin of composers—not to montion un- 

nown composers—wore for the most putt 
infinitesimal. Tho exceptions of which Mr. 
Sogravo might possibly have hoard oaly 
proved the rule, Then be wont into detail 
and adduced facts and figuros uf so dopresy- 
ing 2 nature that Brian could only wonder 
how anybody ovor made anything at all by 
writing music. The upshot of it was thut 
ho loft hia scores in the hands of tho pul- 
Tisher, upon the understanding that thoy 
wore to be brought out at his own expxnse, 
and that his sharo of tho profits, should any 
uecrua, was to be in the proportion of twu- 


fat thirds, This, Mr. Bernors said, was a liberal 


arrangement, and Bian exprosscd himscli 
satistiod with it. 

Neverthelous, ho was not satisfied. Yo 
wont home sadly enough and, sitting down 
before the fire, yicldod hed is fens access of 
deapondency. A fortnight hed now passcil 
away; he ‘fad not obtained employment, 
nor could he sce prospect of obtaining any ; 
in spite of the utmost care, in spite of such 
triumphs of parsimony ax drinking beer with 
his dmner, and occasionally climbing to the 
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roof of an omnibus instead of calling a 
hansom, his capital was rapidly dwindling, 
end he looked forward with a chill fear to 
ita ultimate exhaustion, What was to ha) 

w him when ke had no more money left f 
Of ono thing ho waa quite determined ; he 
would not go bark to Beckton. Surely it 
waa finponsible that a man with two strong 
arma could sturvo! But though he told hita- 
solf this, ho was hy no moans convineod in 
his heart that if was impossible, All his 
troubles, hit unrequited love, hia futher’a 
oath, hin hunishment from hone and friends, 
seemed ta sink into insiguifleance by com- 
parivon with the aluest grotesque nity 
of posible lack of hruai. Brian thonghe it 
over until he concluted that the very lost 
thing that could huppon to him would bo to 
dig then and there. 

Th lator life when death is nourer at hand, 
fow oven of thy most unhappy of mortala 
wish to haaten ite approsch; but young 
people, in whom tho eraving for happinoss ia 
unturally strong, can hardly belivve that life 
without happincss is a posession worth ro- 
taining ; and 0, whon things go wrong with 
thora, they ure apt to catch ylimpsos of grim 
dospair, as Brian Seyrave did, 


CHAPTER XVIL—-MONCKTON DISSINGUINNES 
AUMSELP, 

Wirts Brian was making soquaintanco 
with the samy sido of life in London, Gil- 
bert, duwn at Beckton, was laily regaining 
wore and wore of tho oquanimity of which 
hie brother's absolute refusal to be helped 
had doprived him, On thinking it over, he 
was able to form what ho belioved to be a 
tolerably accurate forocast of that 
young man's fate. He gave Brian a month, 
at tho ontaile, to exhaust his resourcos, us- 


sume a garb of sackcloth, and discover that it 


tro wore things in the world than 
& placuble and generous brother. Should 
his pride, even ia tho extremity of want, 
revolt against accepting an allowance, tho 
alternative of selling the Manor Houso to the 
generous brother aforesaid would still re- 
pornos if, aa ‘was probable, he. sot 

ler remaining in London, Dy 
organ and otherwise Hipontng hte 


r to 
titling down at Bockton, why, so much the it 


Gilbert, then, was ‘upon the 
sinatinied with sings in gral ‘dena 
| Brepared for a few di at 
rh ieee ae 


worss shape than 


revolt which has been mentioned, no expres- 
sion of dis reached him : on the con- 
, there wero signs 
generally pequucscad in his encoetsiun, 
and that Brian's deposition and disappear. 
aneo wore assumed to be the consequences of 
some unexplained guilt In truth, the 
ingor Lrothor had always been more popu- 
ier than the elder, Two things, howovor, 
made Gilbert uneasy in hie mind at times. 
Kindly, there was the m of that lie 
which he had toll to Admiral Greenwout, 
and which he now sincerely  regrettel, for 
he held thet it is not only base but dangor- 
‘ous to tell lies, Secondly, ho folt sure 
Monckton had a very poor opinion of him. 
noe or twice since Brian’s departure he Lad 
encountered the Vicar of St. Michael’a and 
had been dis ‘bly conscious of being de- 
spised. Monckton had not said much to him, 
ind what little he had said had bosn porfoetly: 
civil, but it is easy to ahow perfect civility 
to a man and at the eame timo to lot him see 
that he does not your esteem. Now 
to many people tho question of Monckton’s 
approbation or disapprobation would not 
have appearod to be one of much moment ; 
Unt it was ev to Gilbort because, liko Achillos 
and other great men, ho hai a vulnerable 
paint AIT his life long ho had desirod to bo 
liked and thought well of; ho had even 
sacrificed his own interest more than once 
to this woaknoss; and now he could uot 
help wondering how much Monckton know, 
how much Brian had confided to him, and 
whether it might not be possible to secure at 
loast the benevolont noutrality of one whuse 
influence over Miss Kitty wood was 
notorious. 


BHupponing, therefore, to meot Monckton 
one 





Well” sald Gilbert, with a rather forcod 
laugh, “I am glad you don't, for I should 
His t defend sayael and one iat nuppoeed 


Tight have been antici- to do that before one is accused. Of course 


‘ith the exception of the domestic | you are aware that Brian considers himpelf 
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il-naed ; in fact, he has probably been more 
communicative upon the subject to you than 
‘he has been to me, His conviction is that 
my father did not intend his Inst will to be 
ected upon.” 

Monckton nodde.1. 

“Perhaps you share that conviction !” 

“T cannot possibly do otherwise. On tho 
‘Sunday evening before his death your father 
distinetly told me that he regretted having 
made that will und intended to destroy it.” 


‘Ah, yes, exactly, that’s just it. It was eyes. 


on the Sanday evening that ho declared his 
intention to you, and I believe that at the 
‘time he had been a good deal moved and ex- 
sited by something which you had dead in 
ur sermon vomething just true 
ti the abstract, I don’t ube, "But on that 
same morning, when he was neithor moved 
nor excited, hhe hold quite opposite views ; 
and if you had known my poor fathers 
little better you would be aware that it wes 
just his way to decide in haste and repont at 
lcisure. That he fully purposed to reinstate 
Brian when he spoke to you I make no quea- 
tian) but I do pepe 7, nach wnat: 
purpose wor vo out against » 
fow dye of seal Expert e : 
‘ou may ‘ight or you may bo wrong, 
nawered Monckton, “ won can’t fal” 





Procisely ea, we can’t tell; and that is and 


why I could not fool justified in disregarding 
tho only real evidence of his wishes that he 
loft ws. It was not without hesitation, I 
uasuro you, that I concluded as I did; and 
though you and Brian raay differ from me, I 
think you ought to allow me credit for being 
conacientiou,, 1 quite hopo and think that 
Brin will ond by doing 20.” 

“T dare say ho will 

“When his money gives out,” Gilbert 
added. It was a stupid thing to say; but 
the other’s impassive countenance provoked 
him and ho couldn't stop himself. 

“T don’t see the relation hetween cause 
and effect there,” Monckton remarked. “1f 

our brother forgives you it will be because 

he is a good fellow, not because you have 
starved him out,” 


“Really,” returned Gilbert, reddening » liking 


ttle, “there is no question of forgiveness in 
the matter, I can’t, of course, admit that I 
have wrongell him, or I should have no ex- 
use for remaining where J am. Nor—if 





think a property like 
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Bockton worth all the annoyance and sacri- 
fice that it has ccet me, I should almost cer- 
tainly have led a pleasanter life and diod a 
richer man if I had handed tho place over to 
Brian and stuck to my profession. I didn’s 
do so simply bosauss I thought myself bound 
to obsy my father.” 

Ho paused for 
with some irritation, “You seem to doubt 
me. Pray do you beliove what I say ?” 

Monckton looked his questioner full in tho 

“No,” he answered quite quictly ; 
#sineo you ask me, I don't.” 

Gilbort prided himself upon ing an 
acute sense of the ridiculous, His dislike to 
boing personally ridiculous was, at all events, 
very strong, and it preserved him from mak- 
ing any such retort as “ Your cloth Protects 
you, sir;” though for an instant he waa 
almost angry cnough to have said it, Still, 
after 80 unoquivocal a slap in the fnco, tho 
discussion could hardly continue, and ho 
wound it up in a manner which lacked 


neithor dignity nor grace, 

“T began by telling § you that J liked plain 
speaking,” he remarkod with a alight amile, 
“and you have certainly done your bost to 
gratify my taste. I mustn't complain of 
what I havo upou myself; but 1 
wish you a little more faith, Mr. Monckton, 
perbaps I may venture to add, a littlo 
more charity. morning.” 

“There goes a knavo in tho skin of  gon- 
tloman,” muttered the unrepontant Monek- 
ton, gusing after Gilbort’s ing figure. 
“ What he eaid was extromely le, ant 
he kept his temper admirably Am he wasn't 
8 bit ashamed of having ‘been found out,” 

Fle was a good deal moro ashamod than 
Monckton supposed, ond was very angry 
with himself, bosides, for having invitod u 
rebuf ‘That he had succocded in keeping 
his tomper was, to be sure, a sonree of somo 
satisfaction to him; but ho wished with all 
his heart that ho had had tho sense to keop 
‘hia own counsel also and to leave the parson 
alone. Gilbert was not o man of strong loves 
and hates; for nine out of any ton of hia neiygh- 
pours he felt ing but a very moderate 
ing or dislike; but if there was any one in 
the world towards whom ho cherished & 
fitven beyond «doubt, Se Reverend John 

waa, a ve 0) 
Monckton who was thus distinguished. 
Nothing would have afforded him keoner 
delight than to see Monckton led to tho 
gallows 5 but since that event could harlly 

considered as coming within the range of 
probable contingencies, Gilbert was content 
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to wish that his enemy might be 
toe South Sea bishopric and, should 


by his dusky flock. 
In this kindly mood he trudgod on towards 
Kingscliff, and 40 reachod hia destination, a 
brand-new, atuccoed vills, standing in tho 
tnidet of u sterile tract which might, por- 
hapa, sume day become uw garden, and inbs- 
hited (lo quote the “ Kin; 
ir. and Mra. Buswell, family, and suite. 
~. Buswell himeclf waa standing at one 
pay-windows, with his hands in his 
and, recognising his visitor, came out 

hall to groot him, 
“ Within five minutes of yvur time, I soo, 
Mr, Segruve,” ho remarked, putting’ out a 
tod hand, adorned with many iasivo rings ; 
“and that’s protty strict Punetastity for tho 
land, ave OUT 











Decunss he perceived that ho would hanlly 
be able, in any cano, to cscape without jrar- 
taking of Iunchoun, and boeausc, when an 
nuploasant tnty has 40 be performod, tho 
sumer it is aver the better, To him the 
duty in question waa vory beg oar ey 
more $0 than it would have boon to his bro- 
thor, who had a wider rango of sympathics. 
Cilbert was paturally refined and fastidious ; 
it quite took away his appotite to sit down 
‘Lorie Mrs, Buswoll, who ate largely and 
uvisily ; unt thor wero many little rela, 
tuo, who did not appear to have been well 
Qronght np. Howover, in theso days it is 
only recluves wha ean hope to avoid occa- 
sional contact. with vulgarity ; and Gilbert 
took s much pains tw be agrecable to his 
entertainers that ho ostablished himself in 
their good yracos at onco and for ever. 
Aftorwanly Mr. Buswoll gavo him an oxecl- 
Jont cignr und led him out intu the wuste 
placo am surrounded tho re 

“This ia on’y tompor'y, y’ know,” said he, 
pointing back over his shoulder with his 
thumb, “I wanted a little crib to put the 
missus and tho children into while I looked 
about me; but if I can mattors like 
T hapo to de I shall run up something a bit 
more atylish over yonder.” 

Tu truth, Mr. Buswell has since been as 
Rood as his word, and has built himself, near 
the spot indicated, s lordly 
with two towers and a glass cupola, which 
glitters in the sun and is visible for many 
miles around. 

“A muillicnsire like yon can afford to in- 


sli’ Directory ") 
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? tt 
{ates prove propitious, bo killed and caten | 


dulge his fancies,” Gilbert remarked plea- 


“Oh, got along with you, Mr. ve 1” 
returned Suswell, much delighted by this 
«olicate piecc of flattery, ‘ Millionuire, in- 
deed! Lut I've a fancy for Kingsclif, 1 
confoss—always havo had sine I first suw 
the place—and it’s true that I’m able to 
snake myself comfortable. So will you be, 
if you make hay whilo the sun shines. Now 
Te got here,” he euutinued, diawing a paper 
from his pocket, “a litte plan, sim’lur to one 
{ onco showed your poor futher—and 
pretty stew it put him iuto, pour old gontle- 
man {—which will just givo you a rough idea 
of my scheme, Here, you so, is 2 row of 
‘igh class: dwelling-‘ouses, to be called Sograve 
Groseent, and here you have tho wiutor-ger 
den and aquarium,” 

He went on pointing out details with o 
ruthor dirty forefinger, whilo Gilbert, look- 


| ing over his shoulder, listened attentively, 
Gilbert ulfably chowe the latter alternutivo, | 


“ My father,” he observed at length, “was, 
as you know, exceedingly uverse to parting 
with any lund for building purposoa, but 
aun glad to say that, in spoaking to mo upon 
the subject, he left it entirely to my disere 


‘tion to decide whother I sbould follow his 


policy or not, and, taking everything into 
considerution, Ihave made up my mind not 
tw do 50.” 

This somewhat uneallod-fur felt justifca 
tion did not greatly interost Mr. Duswell. 
“Oh, L thought you would,” ho remarked 


Gilbert wincod slightly. Tho phraso re- 
mindod him of sumething that Mr. Potter 
had said, and he was about to entor a pro- 
test, when he remembered that it really could 
not much signify what Mr, Buswell’s antici- 
pations might have bean. 

“Perhaps,” he said, with a shade less of 
cordiality than ho had hithorto displayed, 
* you would let me have ome definite atato- 
ment which I could lay before my lawyors.” 

* By all means,” answored Burwell. “Bup 
inside, and Ft put down for you in 
and whito what f'm prepared to offer, as nt 
present advieod. Mind you, Mr. Segravo, I 
shall want the Manor ‘Ouse ; tho ‘ole aspoct 
of the place will he marrod, in my opinion, 
#0 long as that old empty building is left 

. 


“Tho Manor Houpe does not belong to 
me,” said Gilbert. 

“So I understand ; but I should think you 
could come to torms with your brother; or, 
if you can't, maybe I can. You could oblij 
me with his I deomy.” é 
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“Certainly ; but I think you had better 

Teavo the transaction tome. He is at 

sent disinclined to sell, and I doubt 

he would liston either to your or 

tine just now. In the course of a few weeks 
is porat of view may Possibly change. 

oY see." said Mr. Borer, with a knowing 
wink, which was highly offensive to his com- 
panion. “Nothing like allowing ’em a little 
timo, is there ? , bless you! a young 
man without any money to spend don’t take 
long to find out on which sido his bread ix 
buttered. Now, if you pleaso, Mr. Segrave, 
woll get indoors out of this wind. ks 
as if we should get a sou'-wost gale before 
night don't itt Well, I ’ope to sce tho day 

en Kingscliff will have a snug ‘arbour of 
ite own.” 

‘The conferenes which ensued waa a somo- 
what longthy one; for Mr. Buawoll war a 
man of business, and he found, rather to his 
surprise, that ho had a very business-like 
man to deal with. Gilbert had an accurate 
enongh notion of what his property war 

sa accurate s notion that he saw his 
way to a largo and apeedy increnso of in- 
come, togethor with the advantages which 
an increasod income bringr, He had alway 
‘been ambitions, and intended to make 
a namo for himeclf ; his hope now was that 
ho might be ablo to enter Parliament and 
come to tho front in political life; and a 
fow words which fell from Mr. Buswell 
afforded him some entiroly now matter for 
reflection a8 roy 1d thia point, 

“Til tell you what, Mr. Segravo,” that 
worthy said, “ yon onght to como forward as 
a idate for the Kingaoliff division at the 
next gonoral election. We shall have a 





Kingseliff division, 1 or somothing 
corresponding to it, with your local 
influence, you would be pretty suro of being 
returned—in tho radical interest, of course. 
You've no principles, I suppose.” 


“No principles, Mr. Buswell ?” 

“T moan Toate not committed to one 
side or the other, You call yourself a Con- 
rervative, 1 hear; but that ain’t of much 
account, Most likely you've never tl 
the mubject ont. Now there’s no such thing 
as a Conservative party, let me tell you 
Thore are mpn who call themselves Con- 





servatives and there are men who call thom- 
selves Whigs; but they don’t form a party, 
nor never will again, 





in d at the present time, Mr Begreve— 
the Tory Democrata and the Radiea! Demo- 


crata; und it don't want s prophet to say! 
whieh is going to win, Bow can thore be 
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such a pear pir Tory Democrat Ce 
might as wel about « Royalist Repul 
licen. Yon stand as a Radical, and I'll under- 
take to have you retumod with a hig 
majority. Call yourelf & supporter of Lor 

bury, and you won't have the ghost of 
a chance, take my word for it.” 

“I should havo thought,” sid Gilbort, 
“that Kingscliff waa distinetly Conservative,” 

“Don't _yon believe it! The villas aro 
Conservative, if yon like; but what do tho 
umount to? As for the tradcamen, that’s 
the very reason why thoy’ll vote Radical. 
Thore ain’t gong money spent here, don't 
you sce Pooplo get their clothes in Lon- 
don and their groceries down from the stores, 
and if ever they enter a shop in a piace like 
this they begin calling out that overything’a 
so dear. ‘The agricultural pop'ation aro 
bound to bo on our side.” 

“ Are you anve of that t” 

“As gure as J stand here, Tho working 
mon will support my candidate ; and that's 
aa much a8 wo shall want to carry tho clec- 
tion. Tho fishermen are a bit donbttnl, I 
dessay; but tho odds aro that they'd voto 
for you, as boing tho Squire. 

‘ilbort went away, pondering thoso things. 
Tlis political convictions wero cortainly not 
very profound, Ho had a fino opon mind, 
and was no more likely to let rein 
interfere with his «dvancoment in the world 
than to allow himself to bo hamporod by his 
father’s absurd dotermination to retain the 
Beckton estate intact. His fathor had loft 
him free, and no man can be ted to 
sacrifies his own interests in deference to o 


absurdity, 
ge dircetion was abruptly piven to 


his thoughts by a at of wind which all but 
blow his hat off. @ woatber had changed 
considerably for tho worse since the middle 
of the day, and thero was overy et of 
adirty night. It wos now blowing half a 
gale from the south-south-west; low black 
elonds wore being driven swiftly inland ; the 
thunder of the breakers was increasing ever 
minnie, and from the rising ground on whi 
Gilbert. was standing he could sce a little 
Imot of people collected on the shore and 
ing ont to sea. Presently ho dosoried in 
the offing & brown sail tossing and plunging, 
as tho great waves ewept into tho bay, 
and then he knew what had brought thoin 


's just two partion together. 


* By George!” be muti “ite ag much 
os ef do bench tat bor a ck ona 
Buswell was right; we ought to have @ 
harbour.” 
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‘He hurried down to join the group, which 
‘was com chiefly of fishermen in oilskin 
coata und overall. A fow women were 
moving unoasily to and fro among them ; 
nohody appeared to be speaking. As Gilberi 
drew “near ho becume aware of two ladies 
clad in wistora, who were sheltering them- 
atlves under tho leo of a smal} shed, and, 
recognising Misa Huntley and her companion, 
ho approached thom, saying, “How do you 
dis, Kim Sluntloy "What ea afternoon for 
yau to bo out!” 

‘Tho git! turned round quickly, and he was 
startled by her beauty. Her cheeks were 
glowing with tho salt air; her eyes wero 
Tange and bright; the wind had blown hor 
hair abont hor fxce, “Oh, Mr. Sogravo!” 
she excluimed, “can't anything bo done to 
suvo thine pour fellows 1” 

© { lon’ think thoy are in any groat dangor 
of their lives,” answered Gilbert, smiling a 
litle. “1 should bo sorry to insure the bost, 








‘no Warrant. you would !” growled a deep. 
yoico at hinclhow, It was Mr. Puttick, who, 
with hiv hands thrust dep into the pockets 
of hia tarry trousers and hia hat rammed 


down upon his forvhead, was awailing the too, 


coming cataatropho with an air of gloomy 
stoiciamn, 

“Doon the boat helong to you, my man 1” 
inquired Cilbert, 

“Part ownor,” ropliod Mr. Puttick briefly. 

“Well, Fl do a niore foolish thin, 
you sem to think me capable of; Tl pay 
for tho boat, if sho is lost, 

Was it bocauso he xlroady realised the 
Tnxury of riches, or becuuso he had an eyo to 
the impending clection, or becuuss Miss 
Huntley was standing by, that he made a 
promise of which tho gonornsity was hardi; 
in accordance with his habit? Perhaps al 
three motives wero at work; and it ia certain 
that Mins Huntley's oyes a] lod him, 

“'Thankee, sir,” answered Puttick, with a 


grudging sort of gratitude, “What about 
they note now 1” 

*T should think tho nets might be saved,” 
(ithert anid, half langhing ; “But if they aro 


not, IT? replace them.” 

Puttick, it may be hoped, would have said 
soniething civil In answer to that; but his 
attention, 28 woll aa Gilbert's, waa diverted 
‘hy the approach of tho supreme moment. 

‘ho lugger was close in shore now; her 
‘brown sutl duttered down; they could see a 
man and a lal stunding well forward, ready 
to mn, and another man at the tiller. Thon 
saddenly'the bost flung her black bows high 
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above tho white crest 
bringing her in; the 


made @ 

great breaker swept in over boat 

and Miss Huntley, sriking ber 
y 


gether, exclaimed, “Ob, will all 
jrowned 1” 


“Not thom, miss!” gruffly responded Mr. 
Pattick, who, by reason Of Jee and house 
tism, could take no activo in 
coodings. "Dont you bo Heard for om. 
But they worn’t quick cnough with they 
tackles, and the boat she’s on her beam-enda, 
She ain't got a many more minutos to live, 
you may depend,” 

Ta truth the two fishermen had either 
stumbled or had boon di up to dry 
Tand, safe and sound ; but the boy, missing 
his footing, was swept away by the beck- 
wash, and probably would ‘not havo boen 
saved had not a man in a pilot-coat and sea- 
boots dashod into the water after him, at the 
imminent risk of his own lifo, and soized him 
round the waist, Tho noxt roller knocked 
thom both down, but cartiod them within 
reach of 2 dozen poworful arms ; and 80 they, 
wore reacucd, somowhat dazod and 
broathlces, Lut not otherwise the worse for 
their immersion. 

“Thero!” cried Mr. Puttick; that's 
what I call a man, that is! He don't stand 
starin’ about him when he's wanted, Thom 


than follors oughtor be ‘shamed o’ theirselvos. Wo 


«lidn’t want nobody's help to save a mate 
from being drowndod when I was young.” 

Miss Huntley hal watched tho little drama. 
with a hei; ed colour and glistening eye. 
“T should like to give that man ten pounds,” 
sho criod. 

“Well, miss,” said Mr. Puttick, “ you can 
do that if you've a mind ter, and he'll find a 
good uso for tho money. "Twon't stay in 
his ot, though.” 

“Why, it ia Mr. Monckton!” ejaculated 
Miss Huntley, as the objoct of her proposed 
bonevolence drow nosrer, She would have 
stopped him; but he raised his hand to his 
cap and lat , saying that he must run 
home and ee, ao departed at a 

inging trot. 


“Wasn't it splendid! I'm so glad I saw 
it)” Miss Huntley exclaimed, turning to Gil- 
bere me ‘waa rucfully watching the bresk-up. 


ot here led, “Yeu; it war—dramatic,” 
he answered. “The performance was not 
nite such a risky one as it looked, I think ; 
Bat of eourso that ie the sort of thing tha 
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makes theso people swear by Monckton. He 
has been rather lucky in the same way once 
or twice before. I don't wish $0 cass ony 
discredit upon his prowess, but he is = lit 
bit of a posenr, you know.” 

“Oh, is he really1” ssked Miss Hunticy 
innocently, “How disappoi ting! And to 
think that I had been imagining him a hero! 
To bo sure, when one comes to consider it, 
it wag a much finor thing to stand quietly 
here, as you did, and for the damage. 
Tom afraid it hus been 2a exponsive after- 
noon for you.” 

Such was the childlike candour of Miss 
Huntley’s coantenanco as she said those 
words, that Gilbert actually doubted for a 
momont whether any sarcasm was intendod, 
‘Ho was not at all grateful to Miss Joy, who 
took comyasaion upon him and said : 

“ Dentrice, my dear, wo can’t be all heroos; 
and I am auro it is very kind and liberal of 
Mr. Sogravo to ‘pay for tho damage,’ as you 
call it. Thero are more ways than onc of 
coving peoplo’s lives, you must remember.” 

“You are alwaya right, Matilds,” answered 
Miss Huntley gravely ; “I am much too ox- 
citablo and apt to be carried off my fect 
poveurs, that respect, Mr. Segrava, 
rather resemble your brother, who hus no 
stability, and who would never have done 
half the 2 good here that you will do. I met 
that dehghtful Mr, Buswell this morning, 
and he whispered to me that you and ho 
‘were going to establish the Prosperity of 
Kingeelift ‘upon & firm basis between you. 
By-the bye, where is your brother now + 

“He is in London,” replied Gilbert, rathor 


“Please remomber me to him when you 
writo, and tell him that Jacob’s Indder pro- 
mises to lead up to high places It ia an 
obscure allusion, which he probably won't 
understand. Good evening, Mr. Segrave.” 

“ Heaven preserve us from clever women 
end from women who think themselves 
clever!” muttered Gilbert, when he was left 
alone. And then ho reflected with thankful- 
ees that his dear little Kitty Greenwood 
could never be included by anybody in either 
‘category. 

CHAPTER XIX.—MISS SPARKS, 

BRIAN, Whom wo left in a condition of 
deep dospondency, remained in that state— 
m occurring to rouse him from it—for 

days, when a civil little note from 
one of Monckton’s clerical friends reached 
him, in which tho writer stated that he 
understood there was # vacaipy for an 


aor 


taihnd Tht tet omtbly Me, Begrare 
bad it that poasil a v8 
might consider it worth his while to in- 

jure further as to the matter, Mr, Segrave 

iid consider it very well worth his while to 
take inquiries ; for although he had men- 
ily reed ee hs suburbs, he had 
now i t he waa in no position to 
pick and choose. Therefore ho pe himself 
im communication with tho incumbent, whom 
ho found, on reference to the “ List,” 
to be the Rev. Christopher Pe MA, 
and by return of post was requested to mocord 
that gentleman @ personal interview. 

‘The Reverend Christopher, small, thin, 
fifty years of ego, or thereabouts, with scanty 
grey hair and a somowhat nervous manner, 
opened the conversation by saying, “I bo- 
Lieve, Mr. Sograve, that you have had—or— 
misfortuncs, 

“T have latoly had the misfortune to lose 
my father,” answered Brian, wondering what 
the man was driving at. 

“Oh, yes. Yes, exactly, But nothing 
worse than that t—nothing more, I mean? 
You must pardon my saking the question ; 
ete or 
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frayed by few of tho more woalthy atton- 
dante, I'am naturally obliged to consult 
them to a greater extent than I should wish 
-—that is, to greater extent than is cus- 
tomary elsewhere. And in this neighbour- 
hood great strese, very proat stress, is laid 
upon persoval character.” 

“Tecan casi jot testimonials as to my 
perfect respectability,” said Brian, smiling, 

“Thank you; if you will be so good, 
You see, Mr. Segrave, it is not exactly usual 
for gentlemen to seck employment of this 
Kind (hough Tn sure don't know why thoy 

't), and there is, I am eorry to say, & 
tendency to blame me when any—er—mis- 
takes occur. For instance, whon the mana- 

of our temperance coffee-house was found 
fying in the street in a state of shameful in- 
toxioation, many people soemed to think that 
I was in some measure responsible for the 
fad. Fee ot J aaah thong 
little experience of choir management, ' 
not in » professional way.” 

Brian answered that ho was quite sccus- 

Smet to soecmnpanying 201 bal ed. him- 
to capal iving fecemmery 

instruction; and then in Peareth seated 

that they should adjourn to the 

“You might like to try our organ, Mr. 

Segrave, a very fins instrument, 

to us by Mr. Dabbin, who is—cr- * Eenpian 


ous «mong the wealthy persons whom Tmen- 
tioned to you just now.” 

St Jude's ‘was ono of those spacious, 
modorn churches sil baler i 
frankly ugly, like the churches of fifty years 

are yet abaons more dixtressing than 
the? to the appreciative, by ean Teason of that 
offect of vulgarity which att to preton- 
tious failure. Tt ‘was of the Victorian-Gothic 
order of architecture, and was not & vory 
hoppy specimen of that style, ita proportions 
Doig all wrung, and its intorior ornamen- 
tation at oneo poor and florid. There was 
aviolont blue aud yellow window at the cast 
end ; oncaurtic tiles hud beon juneparingly 
applied to the floor and walls of the chancel ; 

6 Whole odifics was culd, glaring, and smelt 
of varninh, 

‘Theve dutails Brian hastily noted aa he 
followed hin coulnctor inta the building, 
where three persons, conversing together m1 
the aisle, appoared tw have been awaiting 
his arrival, with a view, no doubt, to putting 
him throwzh a sort of informal test-examina- 
tion. One of thexe, a burly man, who wore 
a long black beard and no moustache, ad- 
‘vanead to moct tho now-comors with a certain 
air of propictoratip, 

“How do you do today, Mr. Peareth #” 
raid ho condescendingty. “Mra 1 
and the young onca Lcping protty woll, 1 
hope t's right, 1 was junt passing tho 
romark 10 my frtond Mr, Prodgora hero that 
‘wo onght 40 havo a handsome wost window 
put in, and his anewer was, ‘So wo will, 
‘when wo can afford it.’ Woll, we shall sco— 
wo shall Hee.” 

Obvinusly Dubbin the Magnificant. 

“Aud this,” ho continued, turning to Brian, 
“ig our young sspirant, Ipremmet Wall, 

T hope you will suit us; and 80, no doubt, 
do you. Ihave had the organ oponed, s0 you 
cen givo us a tune a8 soon 28 you ploase,’ 

1t woomed tw bo the best thing to do. 
Brian, with some inward anmsoment, played 
such a “tuno” as ho thought would be likel; 
to give satisfaction to hia andience, 
when ho had finished, tho man with tho 
beard cried, “Brayvot” whilo ono of his 
satellites said in an andible undertone, 

“T don't know whether you would wish 
to put any questions to the candidate, Mr. 
Dubin, a 

“Prommtly, Mr. Prodgers, 
enewored the grest man ; after 
‘Was B pause. 

It was quite honestly, and without any 
diplomatic intent, that Brian remarked, 

“ This ie a vory fine organ.” 





resontly,” 
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Well, sir,” answered Mr. Dubbin, evi- 
dently pleased, “it ought to be ; for it cost 
a pretty penuy, Ican tell you. But what I 


being alwaya aay is, pay 2 good price and get.a good 
article. bi is 


hat’s my eysto all through, and I 
consider that we're justified in applying it to 
our organist as well as to our organ. Your 

_ wit, Will be seventy pounds per annum.” 
ic Brian was meditating over this an- 
ti-climax, Mr. Peareth was heard to murmur 
something about character and testimonials, 
But the great Dubbin waved theso unworthy 


suspicions aside. 

“Never mind about that, Mr. Poareth, I 
know a gentleman when I see ono,” he waa 
so kind a8 to declaro, “and the information 
that we have recoived will bo suflicient. 
Boventy , Mr. Segravo, is not a ge 
rum—did you speak, Mr. Prodgers? Oh! 
{ thought I heard you :ske somo obrorva- 
tion. Seventy pounds, I say, ia nots large 
sum; it is a paltry sum, and I should be 
frome sorry to have to live upon it myself, 

know ; but such as it i, it’s o little more 
than we have given hitherto, and if you're 
disposed to undertake music or singing los 
sons, Mr. Segrave, you'll soon cstullish a 
Iucrative connection. With rogar] to your 
church dutics, you will Lo requirod to take 
two choral servicoa on Sundays, and one on 
Saints’ days; choir practico three times a 
work fur boys and once for mon aul jns 
women 28 well, At Christmas and Easter 
in amay find a little oxtra drilling necessary ; 

with theso exceptions, the remaindor of 
your time will be at your own disposal.” 

So far Mr. Dudbin had spoken as one who 
owns no superior ; but now he seemod sud- 
denly to recollect the presence of tho Vicar 
and said, “I believe I have stated matters 
correctly, have I not, Mr. Peareth t” 

* Quite correctly,” answered Mr. Peareth, 


robbing his hands horvoualy, 

“And now,” continued Mr. Dubbin, ad- 
dressing himself once more to Brian, “I 
must tell you that, although we wish our 
services to be attractive and in harmony 
with modern fecling, wo are diatinctly op- 

to Ritualism. I mention this because 
understand that you have been a.good deal 
mixed up with ritualistic parsons, Nothing 
of the sort here, sir, if you please. No non- 
sense about confession or penance*or 
tory, or aay other Romish inventions. 
a 


” observed Mr. Peareth, it 
up hale spirit, “it is not a es 
organist" : 

“An o1 sir,” intermnpted Mr. Dub- 
bin “ia brought into contact with 
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the young; an organist may be » most per- fow days, our hero installed himself. At the 
plcsous: pertoar = make in the gmss I end of « fortnight he wrote to Monckton: 
‘a 


any accusation against our friend 
here; I meroly caution him. _ “T am prospering excesdingly, and at this 
“Tho caution is not neoded,” ssid Brian rate, I shouldn’t wonder if you wero to see 
smiling ; “I shall confine myself strictly to yout humired pounds beck somo fine day. 
The vit, nck $0'gol ta Ue purl ap and cw usaig 
« vs right, young man; you ¢ pupil , and am it 
that rule and you'll get on in the world. | ubout six pounds a woek! What do you 
Woll, Mr. Poareth, I think we may consider | think of that for a beginning? I like my 
this matter scttled; and now, as I have work, and I believe I shall make the choir 
othor things to attend to, Pl wish you good ' quite tidy in time, though I wish I could 
morning.” ‘turn out the young woman and put the boys 
“T am afraid,” said Mr, Peareth timidly, into surplices. over, I daren’t a 
aa Brian and he walked away from the word about that, because ‘hoy are very Lire. 
church, “that you may have found Mr, Dub- testant heresbouta, and St. Jude's is con- 


Din a Lttloh——” aiderod to bo rather dangcrously high in ita 
He paurod so long that Brian ventured to ritual even now. Mr. Poaroth, the ‘vicar, is 
‘All up the hiatus, a dear old fellow, a little out of his clement 


“Offensive? Oh, no; I thongh hosoomed hore, and in mortal fear of offending his 
4 woll-moaning sort of fellow enough. He's rich parishionors, who ride ovor him Tough 
‘ap awful cad of course.” shod, I should like to get him appointed to 

The phrase sccmod to delight Mr. Peareth a canonry. He has a good little overworked 
immensely. He robbed his hands and wife and a host of small children. Some of 
Iaughed softly for sovoral minutes, my pupils would amuse you, I think, Nut- 

“Woll, well, well!” ho murmured. ‘But ably,a Miss Julia Sparks, a young lady frosh 
it doom’t do to aay #0, you know, Mr, Se- from a boarding-school, with fhrge black 
grave, At times, I confess, ho appears to oyes which she rolls at me till I don’t know 
Te to take rather too much upon ; but which way to look. She is dying of curi- 
ho has been a moat goncrous bencfactor—wo oaity to hear my history and, I fancy, tukea 
mustn't forget that, Mrs. Pearoth thinks I me for s prince in disguise. Writo me a 
ought not to allow myself to bo—well, as Jong Jetter and tell mo all about Kingsclift 
sho says, ‘ast upon’; but 1 am a family Hos Puttick been backsliding again? Hes 
Tan—a man with a very family—anl Miss Huntloy carried out her intention of 
I find that it is bost to submit to things, So becoming a district visitor? d0., d&c., da. 
Jong as no question of principle is involved, Answer all the questions I don’t ask, and 





that is not an unjustifiable ye le, I trust.” aoe me, hod friend, 
Ho looked appoalingly at companion, “ Evor your attac! jon 
Brian answored, ie FY cheerful tone, “Brian SBURAVR” 


“Oh, no ; I shouldn’t think 60.” 

“You see,” Mr. Peareth went on, “in Monckton replied riven and with as 
euch a neighbourhood as this one cannot ex- much fuiness as could bo ex) of a busy 
poct to find social intorcourse exactly what man, Ho all tho intelli 
‘one would choose. My ccnpregnin ia thet he think of to his corres; lent ; 
composed almost exclusively of rich trades- but, unluckily, in his anxiety to anawer the 
men; Mr, Dubbin hi is a wholesale questions that Brian had not asked, he 
‘boot and shoe manufacturer, though I believe omitted to notice one of thowe that ho had, 
he began os a small shophseper. They are and ne-er mentioned Miss Huntloy’s name 
excollent poople, many of them ; bat—well, st all On the other hand, ho 
it is refreshing to meet with » momber of or two of serious warning to say about Misa 
one’s own class now and then; and if you Sparks. ‘Tt is all very well,” he wrote, “to 
over feel lonely, Mr. Segrave, I hope you Tangh at the Iady who makes eyes ut 
‘will drop én upon us informally. We you, but jokes of tas sometimes tarn 
always be very pleased to see you.” out 

‘The good man had evidently discarded his you I should take care to have a 
first misgivings and was inclined to be ex- present at Mins Sparke’s music lessons. 
tgnely Hind. ‘He found cheap and not Brian smiled st an admonition which he 

fortal 


jnarters natarally thought Indeed, he 
Fakes shop’ ail‘ches, i ngguo al nar tog ioenpirocel ote ia te tgs 


g 


Bowncs, and fanciol that Monckton was 
cautioning him against falling in love with 
bis pupil. He had, as wo know, tho bost of 
securities against domg that; and a0, in 
eetene consciousness of invulnerability, he 
continued to give Miss Sparks musical in- 
struction twies a wook, never attempted 
to dotain Mrs, Sparks whon that corpulent 
matron mao and waddled out of the room, as 
shoususlly didafter listening to her danghtor’s 
performance for five minutes or ao. 

‘The girl was rather pretty , and not more 
‘vulgar than the gonorality of her clase. She 
‘was over-dromod, as they all aro nowadays ; 
she wore her hair in g caricature of tho 
vailing fashion, as they all do; she was fairly 
woll educated, which is porhape more than 
can be said for most of thom; and thero 
really waa no harm in her, if there was no 
gost . Unfortunately, sho bad con- 

vel a romantic affection for Brian, and 
thin was, on tnany grounds, a pity. He, for 
ina part, ed her after = tukion, and found 
her vory diverting. She was apparent 
under the influence of an intense ese t 
Joazn whe ho was and whore he came from, 
alvo (since ho remained impervious to the 
broadest hints) of an impnise to reveal all 
hor own secrets to him, “This sho was freo 
ta induleo, and sho did #0 with more or leas 
of lucidity, From sundry mysterious allu- 
sions Briun gathored that she waa not h 
that her punta wished hor to bestow 
hand whore her heart had not been given, 
and that sho was a victim to the customary 
unsatisfied ycarnings. 

“Ah, Mi. Segtuve,” sho vould sigh, letting 
her fine eyes roam over tho truly hideous 
but eapensively furnished drawing-room 
which was the scono of these interviews, 
“‘woalth and luxury are not what people 
auppow! You know that, I am sure. 

“Y have had no cxperionce of either," 
Brian would reply; “but I should think 
they wore not to bo despised.” 

erexipon the soe shake her head ond 

eay rep) , “Ah, you're laughing at. 
must eas fnidood ho was. me 

, he ccased to laugh at her when 

Paes iron an iter really hurt bor seat 
it is quite possible to 

lackadaizical and sinoore, and there is no 

3 to those who 











deal st times, besides often singing 
ge & ‘the choir, to which she belonged he 
did his best to befriend her, and divert her 
mind from aad thoughts by making her work 
hard—a form of consolation which sho 
scarcely approciated, yet put up with, aa 
eing at any rate better than neglect. The 
fmmocont Brian thought that Miss Sparks 
only made oyes at ham beste it was her 
way to make er whon she sang Signor 
Tostia “Good bye” with on intensity of 
pathos which — soncunted ot tae , he 
‘was dense enough to imagine that joart- 
in farewell, mar are to ae 
young man in ity whose income might 
be inedequato to the support of a wife. 
So tho days and wooks slipped away ins 
not unpleasant monotony, and Christmas 
came and went; and though the ist of 
St. Jude’e was not prociscly mony at that 
soason he was extremely busy, which docs 
noarly as woll, if a man be not too exacting. 
Tt was in the early days of tho now year 
et ter 
wently reforred to with a 
ambiguity as her Fate” Her fathor, a 
brisk little bald-headed man, whom businesa 
detained in London from morning to night- 
fall, informed him one Sunday, after church, 


that Julia was to be marred to Mr, 
h engaged 

“We look upon it as a great match for 
her,” tho little man said rfully, “and 


T'm glad that the girl has mado up her mind 
to it. It’s true that he’s a gooil many yoars 
older than sho is, but I can’t see anything to 
cry about in that—and he koops hia carringo. 
Sho'll be happy enough onco she’s scttlod 
down, she mt a finetodo now 
becanse he ain't young and handsome. As I 
tell her, one can’t look to have everything,” 
“JT am noteure that I should care to marry 
my daughter to © man old enough to be her 


the other, without faking offen 
wouldn't do it if she didn't like it. J can’t 
make her marry Dubbin, nor 
she imows that precious wail. 
bit of romance, but they like a good position 
too, and Julia values position jum as much aa 
you or me, you. te Ares your oath of that.” 
This sensible view of the matter re- 





i assured Brian, who thought to himself, “It's 


‘an ill wind that blows nol 3 
when ahe in Bin Dobbin hee 
‘to Qe in the choir any more”. 


| 
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Br raz EDITOR. 


wa do I remember the effect pro- 
duced on the audience of studenta, of 
which I wes then one, when Lord Macaulay 
delivered bis Roctorial sddross in the Uni- 
vaisity of Glasgow, and when after giving 
such pictures ae ho alone could paint of the 
character of the four centurica that had 
closed since the University had been founded 
—each epoch presenting & scone of bloodshed 
and misgovernment—ho skotched the pos- 
sible future of the college, and anticipated 





the time when coming generations would tell 
how certain contemplated had bean 
accomplished during the reign of “the Good 
Queen Victoria.” The phrase waa accen- 
tuated by an oratorical swing ; and when it 
was given, the tremendous Sarat of enthu- 
siaam showed that they who listened felt the 
great historian had choson tho right epithet, 
and that he intended it in the senso that as 
some monarchs aro called “Great” and eome 
“ Little,” eo for all time Victoria would be 


Sse een 
Mever before put tinted} (twproved by wpertel perms. 
Vignotte of Her Majosty en a Girl. 


named “the Good Queen.” This was ssid 
forty years ago, beforo Tennyson had fixed 
the * Household name,” “ Albert the Good,” 


scarcely realise the extent of our dominion. 
The Roman Empire was one-fourth ita size; 
all tho Russins contain an cighth less; it 
is sixteon times aa largo as France, and 
threo times aa Jarge aa tho United States, 


TRE ts Tee Hat re mec | The United Kingdom, with ita Colonies and 
rian Dependencies, andes about one-fifth of the 
The epodh in our history which is em- entire globe. The rapidity with 
braced between the yeare 1837 and 1887 ia fon has grown in some 
unparalleled "At ne time in the v Teminion may be measured by As 
of the nation 


such rapid and beneficent We 
ne Of the" old country,? 


or of the world has there been which in 1837 had 134,059, aad in 1886 


3,278,934, or twenty-three 
more, When we turn from these figures to 
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‘Dietiopluee of Hor Majosty, Kensington, 


consider other ficlds of plogross wo are still 
more amazod. It goes without saying 
thooe last fifty years have soon the growth 
of railways atoarn-+ shine from their in- 
fancy w emeage of world-embracing influ- 
ence. The of railways open in the 
United Kingdon i in 1837 was about 294 
miles, but a great proportion was worked by 





homes, In 1886 the was, 19,165 
grosa rece! 56,774 ; they  car- 
ried about Tae 000.000 re, and 


employed 367,793 men. Not a steamer had 


the Atlantic by steam slone when the 
Queon came to the throne, and her accession of 
was in the year previous to that dh which 
Wheetatone in this country and in 
& f maoced Electric Te a 
fo, who enjoy express trains, siz] 1y 
telegrams, halfpenny postcards, and the 
can scarcely realise that we are 50 
near the time when mail-coaches and saili 





packets were al- 
most the only 
means of convey- 
ance, and when 
postage was 8 
oc sno of 
ness 
the. Changes. fa 
social life may be 
when we 
remember that so 
recently as 1844 
duelling was ban- 
ished from the 
code of honour ; 
that crime has 
diminished 71 per 
cent. since 1837 ; 
and that while 
fifty yeara 
Goverament did 
nothing for edu- 
cation, thore are 
now 30,000 public 
schools under the 
Privy _ Couneil. 
Thove facts aro 
suggestive of the 
oxtent of the 
advance, Or if, 
without touchi 
on the marvel- 
lous victories of 
Science, wo try to 
form an estimate 


gress, and take 
the tables for Pro- 
ing a fair indication 


that of the wal end exllescite ofthe Churchon 


we find that while British contributions in 
1837 amounted to £316,610, in 1885 they 
reached £1,222,261, 

It may be said with trath that the pro- 
gress thus indicated must have gone on, no 
matter who sat on the throne; but it would 
be unjust not to recognise the close influ- 
ence which the Orown ra baa directly and 
indirectly exercised on its advance. Thera 
hae Peet no movement to the do- 
of the cous of the Arta and Industries 
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bourers—wetrace the effectof his constant toil 
in the series of industrial triumphs, of which 
the Great pais of 1851 was the magni. 
cent precursor ; recent years, 
same kind of objects has always enluted the 
best energies of the Queen and her children. 
The contrast is and touching between 
the scene in Westminster Abbey, when, 
amidst the pomp of a onal 
and the acclamation 
Girl-Queen received the Crown of Britain, 
and that other ecene, when, after fifty years of 





rgeous cerem: 
of Ber aubjecta, the fair after 


a.government that has been unblemished, sho 
once more kneels in the same widow 
Shien Seeds the bandon af i ain 

e of many aad as 
well as blessed memories, and encompassed 
with the thanksgivings of the three hundred 
milhons of her subjects, We can imagine 
how oppressive for one ‘a loving must then 
‘be the vision of the past as she recalla, one 
another, the ones familar and dear 
faces which greeted her coronation, those 


relatives, great ministers of State and war 





‘Tha Queen's Privale Sutting-room et Butmoral, 


(ngraced ay xpeesed permiseton } 


riots of whom ao few survive, and when all dream of power, but uttered the simple long- 


her happy marnied years 


and tho years of |ing “to be good” 


That goodness has been 


parting and desolation appear in vivid retro “her real greatness 


But if ever monarch had cause to The hfe of Her Majesty 


is marked by 


God for His tender mercies 1t must be three great stages—Her Youth, Her Marri 


she who a, comune: wath. the moeacky of Life, and Her widowhood Each is bound 
her own hfe's hopes and tals, the con- to each by the tie of a conmstent growth 
sciousness that, in the great work given her ing through those experiences which are 
as 8 aoverel, sh has been enabled to fall eal of God’s education of His children, 
the beantiful desire of her innocent child- igh or low, rich or poor, 

hood, when, on her first being informed of Her childhood, with its wise education, 
ber iny, she indulged in no vein is very much the key to her afterlife, 
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naturally 

of aquicl 

ve intel lee. 

iy te ® Wilson tual capa 
city and 


an unmusuully aceurto memory, a taste for 
nuusie and tho arta, ant a decply affection 
utu heart, sho wus admirably brought up 
hy her mother, tho Duchess of Kent, on 
whom tho trmining of the future Queon 
devolved from her infancy. Hf tho odn- 
cation wus aa high ws it wos possible to 
afford & young and intelligent spirit, the 
moral influences wero equally beneficial. 
‘Tho young Princess, insteall of being isolated 
within tho formalities of a Court, waa allowed 
to become acquainted with the wants and 
mufforings of the poor, and to indulge her 
nympathies by giving them personal help. 
‘Tho contrast was a great one between the 
court of Coorge 1V., ot even that of 
William, anit the truly English home where 
the Duchoss of Kent nurtured thia sweet 
life in all that was simplo, loving, and pure. 
There could scurvely have been a letter 
school for an affectionate nature. AD that 
we learn of Her Majesty at that time gives a 
consistent picture of great vivacity, thorough 
directness in her search after trath, warmth 
of heart and cunsideratenesa fur others, with 
a genuine love for all that is morally good, 


‘These were the characteristion which im- 





Laat 


Balmoral Castle, 


prenveil thono who xtw her on the trying 
oveusion when she was suddenly ushered 
into the foremost pluce in the greatest Fm- 
pite in the world. Tt was these character- 
isticn which touched the hearts of tho 
Archbishop and of the Chancellor of Eng 
land when they smmouneod her great dertiny 
tw the girl suddenly summoned from slum 
lor, That first request, “My Lord Arch- 
bishop, pray for mel” revealed the depth 
of her character. It was the same when sho 
had noxt day to pass through tho onloal 
of meeting the great Councillors uf State 
for the first time, Lord Melbournc, the 
Duko of Wellington, Pecl, and the keen- 
eyed Secretary Greville, all felt tho beautiful 
combination of dignity with unaffected sim- 
plicity, and of quick intelligenco with royal 
courtesy. But they did not soo the opiaolo 
which followed the fatigue and excitement 
of the long formalities uf the Council, when 
the young Queen mashed. first of all to hor 
mother’s arms, there to indulge her feelings 
in a burst of tears, and then, with girlish 
natvete, claiming the exercise of her royal 
prerogative to procure fur herself two hours 
of absolnte solitnde. 

The earlier years of hor reign were hap- 
pily blossed with the wise and beneficent infiu- 
ence of Lord Melbourne. His relationship 
to the youthful sovereign wax mare that of a 
father and sble political instructor than of a 
formal First Biter the es He wes 
ton experienced not heartily to appreciate 
the beantifal character of his young Mistress, 
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and the interest he took in her political 
education, and in everything likely to fur- 
ther her prosperity anil happiness was evi- 
dently kindled by warm affection. Sho was 
equally favoured in having as adviser 20 
sogacious a relative as her Uncle Leopold, 
the lata. King of oiey may oe Duke 

in, ro or almost ag a 
daughtor Rp there was also, ever at 
hand, another, whose trained intellect and 
loyal heart exercised no little influcnco on 
her career—Baron Stockmar—to whoro 
lofty ideal of the functions uf Royalty, 
culmly-balanced treatment of all questious 
of stnto policy, and hightoned moral sym- 
pathos, both tho Queen and the Prince 
Uojwort have amply exprossod their in- 
debtodness. 

Without touching furthor on the cailicr 
period of her reign, which was not without 
muny incidents of interest, wo turn to the 
murtied years of tho Queon as to a bright aud 
sunny momory. 

The position of an unmarried or widowed 
Quoen novessarily outuls 8 poculiar loneli- 
nos. Sho is surrounilod by the rigorous 
demands of State necessity. If sho to 
form a judgmont upon documents submitted 
to her, thoro is no one so close to hor, and 
sv independent of all 
other influencos as to 
be truly an aller ego, 
Faithful sorvants of 
the Crown may do 
their hest to ho of use, 
but no one of them 
cun bo so near as 10 
eccive such  un- 
guarded confidences 
as can bo given to 
the hushand, who 
shares every joy and 
sorrow. The Queen’s 
married life was 
ideally porfect. Sho 
mariied the man eho 
lovod, and each year 
doopened her early 
affoction into an admi- 
ration, a roverence, 
and o pride which 
olevated her love into 
consecration? There 
was no home in 
England made more 
beautiful by all that was tender, cultmed, 
and noble, than that in which “the blame- 
less Princo” fulfilled his heroic cmoer 
of duty, and shed the bright light of his 
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joyous, affectionate, and keenly intellectual 
i There woro few homes in which a 
greater amount of trying and anxious work 
Was more systematically accomplishod, or in 
which thre was a mora oxquisite blending 
of hard thinking with the outa ment of the 
Fino Arts ani the fulnosa of loving family 
happiness We havo picturo after picture 
given ua in the lifo of the Prineo Consort, 
which put us in touch with those brilliantyoars 
whon tho Quesn and he were nevor partod 
but for one or two bricf intorvala,  Enrly 
Liours of close lubour wore followod by a genial 
and hearty relaxation, snd at overy tum the 
wife und sovervign iclt. tho blewodness of 
that presonce which ministered io her in 
sicknoss with tho gontlenosa of a woman, and 
which sho leant upon in hours of difficulty 
with completo trust in the strength and truo- 
ness of his wise intellect. There was no 
decrease on either side in those foolings and 
utterances of focling, which ure so heantiful 
whon they carry into after yoars tho warmth 
of tho first attachment, only hallowed and 
dooponod by exporiones, 

‘hero were many fresh features in tho 
kind of life which wus introducod by the 
reerg and tho Consort into the habits of the 

Among these, none wore moro marked 





Orathie Church, 


than the breaking up of that monotony which 
the restrictions that hitherto prevailed aa to 
the rosidonce of the Royal Family in one or 
two State palaces entailed. We can well 
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understand how the Empress Eagénic should 
have found tho Tale in ayite of ite 
grandeur, no hotter “ene ison,” 
and her delight at the soraperelary freedom 
she enjoyed ‘at Windsor. 6 Queen and 
Prince Vonsort inaugurated a new ora in the 
customs of the Court by taking advan’ of 
tho facilities afforded by modern meth 
conveyance. Hearcely any part of the country 
celebrated for xeonery, or uny town famous 
for its smdustries, remained unvisitod by 
them. The bonoficial offects of thes journeys 
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were great. Loyalty is to a largo extent a 
personal matter, and is necessarily deepaned 
when the representative of the State not only 
moral dignity of character but 

comes frequently into contact with the 
le. It is also of use to the Crown that 

its wearer should know, from actual ob- 


of sorvation, tho conditions of life in the 


country. It in in the light of this mataal 
action of sequaintanco betwoon Prince and 
provle that we estimate the value of that 

jowledge which the Prince of Wales, his 





‘Prtvals Boom of the late Prince Consort at Balmoral, 
Unngraced to sperial gersetenien) 


brothors, and his sons, have Of $00 
of the Empire. The ince Cousot 
felt keenly tho use of these influences. ‘‘ How 
important and beneficent,” he once said, “is 
the part given tw the Royal Family of Eng- 
lind to act in the development’ of those 
dutunt_and rising countries, who recogninc 
in the Britich Crown and their allegiance to 
it, thoi supreme bond of union with the 
mother country and to each other !” 
During each year of their married life the 
Queen and Prince Consort went on some in- 
teresting tour. in England—Oxford sad 


Cambridge, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, received Royal visite, whilo such 
historical houses ob Chatsworth, Ilattield, 
Stowe, and Strathficllaay wore honoured by 
their prosonce. Ireland was thrice visited ; 
Wales more than once. The first visit to 
Scotland was made in 1843, another in 1844, 
and from 1847 only one year passed without 
slong residence in the north—firet at Ard- 


nent, sometimes in State and sometimes ju an 
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much privacy as could be commanded. 
when we come to this bright time, so 
fresh interest and of a deli, dreedom, 


bane, stirred every fe af 
romance, “It seemed,” che wrote, “as if a 
great chisttain of olden feudal times was 





receiving his _sovorcign.” 
It appeared like a new 
world when, throwing off 
for a time the restrictions 
of State, sho found herself 
at Blair two a yours afterwards, climbing 
the groat hills of Atholl, and from the 
top of Tulloch looking forth on the 
panorama of mountain and glen, “It 
was quite romantic; here wo were 





, “open separ yy 
“Bomba “8D Ay 
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of whom she is now the nearest represen- 
tative. 
‘Tt was in 1848 that the Court 

for the first time to Balmoral, then a jic- 
‘taresquo but amall castle. The air of Deeside 
had been recommended by Sir James Clark, 
the Queen's Physician, and hie anticipation 
of the benefits to be derived from reaidenco 
there was so completely reslisod, that al- 
though four years passed before the property 
was actually purchased, yet preparations 
were made for establishing there a royal 


home. hots for tho future castle, aa 
ing out ‘wore gone into 
the Prince Te ween” delight “All has 


become my dear Albert's own creation, own 
work, own building, own laying ont as at 
Onborne; and his great taste and the im- 
preaa ot his dee hand have been stampod 


everywl 
‘Wo do not wonder at the attachmont felt 
dy the Royal pair for Balmoral, The High- 
havo a charm which every 1y 
mind must acknowl The sportaman 
and the tourist confess it when 


business, or from tha tamer boauties of cul- 
tured lands, to enjoy “a bath of liberty” 
on the froah geaa and lochs of the Western 
Hobridoa or among the vast solitudes of 
the Grampians. We all onjoy our holiday 

and tho associations of freodom and heal! 

exercise naturally invest with a delightful 
{fascination the places where wo posseus thom 
‘to greatest perfection. 10 Queen ia pecu- 
Tiny “ hereelt”™ at Balmoral Jf we can 
learn best tho ess of the Princes and 
tho more purely mouarchical qualities of 
Her Majesty as wo read of the earnest toil 
undergone both during great crises in 
our national history, and when the Court 
at Windeor was daily the scone of anxious 


boulders lie tossed about the hill sides or are 
Piled! ores level tracts as 2 there) once baa. 
& battle of tho giants But the 
hills in the foreground are as a rampart 
guarding the it solitudes which rise 
to the tnow-claf procipices of Loch-na-gar, 
and the long waving line of the m 
who lift their erosts into far depths of aky. 
has a crisp freshness board _ that 
carly morning upon tl i is a 
delight to breathe fi You Al your Jungs 
bebo pbrletegr =x Areantehean times from & 
clear spring. ‘The atmosphore is pure as tho 
cloudless heaven, and the breeze, laden with 
the acont of the pine or with the sweet 
breath of tho hirch, is at onco soothing and 
exhilarating. Tho colouring is marvellous. 
In August thore is a glow of hoather fe 
where, excopt whore the dup ems in 
ine woods— concealing, 


pine revealing 
tho motallic lustro of the stems— ite 
rich darkness on the lowor hilla, or where 
the birch hangs its feathory treases of quivor- 
ing leaves. In later sutumn the aceno assumes 
snothor aspect. The mountains aro clothed 
with brown, and ihe birchos, touched by the 
carly frost, burn into ig tint, from thet 


of fire to paloat, from the glow 
of russet to the yellow of the daffodil. 
troe forms a picturo, rising with silvery stem 


to ita light crost, from which the tendrils, 
covered with dancing loaves, full back kagein to 
earth—as a fountain shoots up to send down 
its ehowors of sparkling water-drops around 
ita shining column. In winter it is grander 
still, when tho wholo Jand is wrapt in purest 
snow and each mountain lics shaped in white, 
and awful in desolation. And at all soasons 
thre i the conaaese ‘eive of waters echoing 
through valley ; for tho Deo, the very 
ius of the scene, rushos broad end strong, 

ing over its rocks and swirling into ita 
Rocks an cmfailin ing eourco of life and interest, 
le are fine specimens of well-edu- 

cated Highlanders. Aberdcenahire has always 
papty for its achools, and this distri 


i 


jot, 


is 


jjoyod for more than twelve yoars 
ightful freedom, mingling with ‘their 
isi ‘ho visert mathods for a 


Ne 
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{te commatgoention amid the scencry round ' pressure of public duty which rendered it 
the cactle many & cairn, once raised , impossible fur her to fulfil her part so com- 
are 





1 a monuinent of sorrow. eache desired. “It is a hard case 
a4, Balmoral was in overy sense , for mo,” Her Majesty writes, in reference to 
there the | the Princess Royal, that my occupations 
went mo being with her when she says 
ic work haa been always maintained , yers” ‘The roligious convictions of 
pr Balmoral a8 ab Windsor. Barly hours in' the Queen and the Prince Consort. were 
tho fresh morning, and a regular arrange- |deop. They huth eared little for those mere 
ment of timo during the day, have given ' sccidenta and conventionalities of religion 
room for thownstant Imsineas of the Crown; which so many magnify into essentiala. The 
Dut overy now and then there werr glorious Prince, eminontly devout, insisted on the 
“outings,” whothor fur sport or for sumo far- | realition of religion. ‘Wa want not what is 


Thero never has been 


{kind of rolaxation that comes from idlenew, | 


reaching expedition, which gave fresh zest | safe, but truo,” was his commentary on tho 


to happy and united toil. ‘Thero is moro 


than one characteristic of the Queen which ; 





may rocall to Keotelumen the history of 
own Stnarta, and among thoso is hor onj 
ment of expeditions incognita, The Prince 
Consort, with his simple German heart, 
onterol fully into tho fun” of such jour- 
neyn, an starting off on long rides across 
mountain passes und through swollen barns 
anil atreams, lunching on heights fom which 
they could juve far and wide over mountain 
and strath, they would rearh some little 
roadside Inn and there, sanuming @ foignod 
name, had the delight of feoling theranelves 
“private people,” whilo the simple taro and 
tho ridioulons conretomps which frequently 
occurred, were enjoyed tho moro keenly 
Tecauso of thoir contrast 10 uccustomod 
atato, And during ull these years their 
domestic life was unbrohon by uny great 
family oorrow. {t wus not till a year before 
hor great bereavement that the Queen lost 
hor mother, the Duchess of Kent. Few can 
real the account of that sortowful partiug 
without boing diawn nearer ty the Sovo- 
reigu by the tie of a common humanity, 
wo deep and tender is tho affection that is 
revealed. 





But till 1861 the Queen was surrounded in 


by al those who were doarest to her, and 

and the Prince shared the sweet task of 

thoir children’s education. 
considered, 


auperintendin, 
Vow paronta more. anxi the 


best methods for 









exaggerated ute inst “Easays and 
Reviews.” “Tho Gospel and the unfettered 
Tight to its use,” was his claim for Proves- 
tantism, For his own spirit, like that of the 
Queon, was truly religi The quiet sven- 
ings 1b together communion, and 


the duectuess and reverenge with which 
both versed God, were dembined with an 
utter abhorrence of all intoberance, Sach 
qualities are generally misunderstood by the 
narrow-minded, who have only their own 
“Shibboleths ” to toat ail faith, and the one 
Chnrch—whatever it may be—that thoy 
regard as “trae.” The and the Prince 
roso above such distinctions; they 
the Catholicism of St, Paul, “Grace bo with 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 


ist in sin- 

Renee bet anda 
it _theso it ane y youl 

doomed to a sudden ending, 
wo havo realised all that her busband was 
to her that we can measure how fearful was 
tho blow to her loving heart when he who 
was her pride and her constant companion 


J 





those rupporte which others find meat 
‘but from which she was deprived by hee posi- 
tion “Fourteen happy and 

bave passed,” sho wrote in 1854, “ 
confidently trust many more will pam, 
find us in old ago o& We now are, 
and 


¥ 


i 


af 
| 
a 
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ul 
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she could bear, and although she 


aml. 
Blair, Dunkeld, Invermark, Glee@ddich, Tn 


tained th it all by God's and in, Lan p Tnverary, 
rough xy grace vertrossacha, Dunrobin, Inverlethy, 


supported by the 3) y of the nation, 
yot it was Zatarally a Ton tinned and 
absorbing sorrow. Other blows havo fallen 
aince then, The tender and wise Princess 
Alice and the thoughtful and cultured Duke 
of Albany have also boon gathered to their 
rest; and the Queen has had to mourn over 
one after another of her most faithful eer- 


hand of time, tho soothing remembrance of 
unspeakable mercies, and the call to noble 
duty, have done much to restore the etrangth, 
if not the joy, of former Her people 
rojaice, the influence of the Crown is 
euormoualy «i ed, when in these later 
years the ‘ben able once moro to 
i with the nation. 


to reader, These have beon years ip 
which ‘tho cares of State have often been 
exooedi bur 0. The days of 
ty durii Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny have more than once had 
their Zululand 
With i ndsfebe idl Tage aad th Sse, 
2 pti 1° 
sore auxicty to the Sove- 


reign; but they woro probably not more 
harassing to intellect and heart than the 
of difficult diplomacy which the 
threatening aspect of muropean politics fro- 
tly ‘upon Government. 


and 


Queen her at Ppl 


mer grees eplnid' sant 
Teattard "rhe fie lady in ie lad" 
‘most gracious mistress possible, Her interest 
is no condescending “make-beliove,” aa we: 
somotimos find it in the case of others; whe 
sek & certain popularity smong taal de 
pendants, by showing spasmodic attentions 
Which it is dificult: te heemonizo with pre- 
vailing indifference. With the Quoen it is the 
unaffected care of onc who really loves her 
people and who ie keanly touched by all thet 
touches thom. Sho knows thom all by name, 
and in the times of their sorrow thoy expe- 
rience from her a personal sympathy peou- 
lisrly soothing. If we might apply such a 
torm whoro tho difforones of rank 19 60 great, 
wo would characterize her relationship as 
“noighbourly"—s0 hearty and simple is it. 
‘There is indeed no part of tho volumes sho 
‘has given us more surprising than the minuto 
Amowledgo ahe there shows of all the poopie 
Tee Tho glen guidon kad gnnckoopers 
. Tho ghillies, guidos, and gamekoopers, 
the maide who havo sorved hor, the alten- 
dants, coachmen and footmon aro soldom 
mentioned without some notic of thoir lives 
i led as faithfully os is tho caso 
with Poers and Poorosuos. How fow mis- 
tresses are there who, burdoned as sho is 
with duty, would thus hold in kindost ro- 
membrance cach faithful scrvant, bocomo 
acquainted with thoir circumstances, and 
provide for them in ago or in trial with 
generous solicitude. Itis this rich humanity 
of fooling that is hor noblest characteriatic. 
The public aro accustomed to sce messages 
of aympathy sent by the Quoen in cases of 
i and of socident, but they cannot, 
know how truly those calamitios fall upon 
Yee sv heart, As far ae her life i ae 
is con is now 8 

the best specimen wo have of what tho old 
Highland chieftain used to bo, only that in 
we find the bonofite of paternal go- 
vernment without ite harsh eoveritica. There 
hearty attachment to 





her dependants the pane (ptimeto iow. 

ledge one @ same Tecog- 

ition of services. Ié is & Queonly quality 
wm 


to what is worthy, no matter what 
srg wate wor, Sa mek nt 
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thadl thirty years had been personal atten- 
deat on the Biase Consort eae herself, Jead- 
many & y 
4 bills! ware in, pies ler safsty in Don. 
don aa well an on Deoside, and who, on moro 
f ane occasion, protected her from peril, 
+ His sttention, care, and faithfulness cannot 
‘be exceeded,” she writes in the first volume 
of the “ Leaves,” “and the state of my health, 
which of late y cars has bean noroly tried and 
weakened, renders much qualifications most 
valuable.” 

This large human-heartedness makos her 
instinctively ready to heralf, as it 
were, beside thoes whom she respects and 
caresfor, She acknowledges with a splendid 
directness what is good, true and groat in 
human beings, whatever station they may 
occupy. I hope that I may be permitted to 
givo an instance of this without being mis- 
understood, The Quesn herself has expressed 
in most Lonching and appreciative 
the feolings with which sho regarded my 
brothor, the late Dr. Norman Macleod. When 
ongagoll in writing his life, I felt that tho 
eolo duty of a biographor is to Preset os 
{rug und adequate a portrait of his subject 
anhe can, and to lot that portrait apeak for 
itself. It also appeared most becoming in me, 
who was his brothor ea woll as his biographer, 
to indicate rather than to givo illustrations of 

regard in which he was hold by his sove- 
reign, But it is o difforont matter when I am 
engayol in writing, not about my brother but 
about the Queon, and when my object is to 
illustrate hor character; and it is because it 
shows how much sho could, with truo a 
‘ness of hoart, placo what sho is as 
second! to what sho folt as a woman, that 
T recall my first interview with her after 
hia doath, Whon sho spoke of him hor 
tears wore unrestrained ; and after i 
some particulars from me of his later hours, 
she procecdod, with a pathos that showed the 
depth ef her omotion: “I have mourned for 
him az I have mourned for no one else out- 
side of my own family ;” and then added, 
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the Queen, thonght it “an honour to be 
called his friend.” : 

Courage is « virtue which the Ro 
Family of Britain has never failed in; but 
it shoukl be remembered that thore are few 
soldiers who have been more frequently ex- 
posed to danger than the Queen, against 
‘whose life no fewer than nine attempts have 
becn made, and that yet personal fear has 
nover for 2 moment restrained her from 
duty. “Great evonta,” she said, “always 

ce me calm ;” and she records how, on 
‘one occasion when her carti yeupet by 
the side of a lonely Highied that 
duting the fow ssconds when death seemed 
imminent, her chiof it was that thero 


were “etill thiny not settled amd 
‘wantod to do.” are characteristics of 
a brave woman. 


Her age has many solacea; for besides 
tho love of her people and the loyalty to 
her which unites three 
aillicns of she tausan race, {a ott aha i 
focal e tendor attachment 
hor children od her children’s children, 
She first Britich monarch to whom it 
has given to soo, not only the heir 
it, but the son of the hoir apparent in 
ciroct succestion, reaching his majority. 
When in this capscity Princo Albert Victor 
handed ae Queen from tho Beri at the 
opening of Parliamont, ho a 
coremonial which has not ita oract p 
in the history of ipolllgge 0 has 
leo been spared to soe all children 
married, and retains beside her the com- 
panionship of that daughter who in recent 
fare haa boon so much tho sharer of Hor 
and sorrows. 

@ time has happily not yet vome when 
be possible to form an adequate cati- 
of the influence the Queon has exercised, 


been great and greatl: in 
ast, and the stateof, ish society 
makes it desirable that the persons! in- 


fluence of the Quoon shoukl be still more 
directly exercised in thefuture. It will he a 


le 


pages 


E 


it 


F 


pausing to give greater emphasis, “J have calamity felt in many directions, and reacting 
considered it an hovour + my people upon the throne itself, if circumstances or the 
called him my friend.” Such an expres state of her health should prevent this; for 
sion may be treasured By, theme mh that personal influence was probably never 
loved him, as a tribute from ‘more required than it is now. 
‘but it hua » wider interest, for it is still more © One of the duties laid upon the Crown 
[egehenrtel ee te eee ee re a ete ne oaice ot ie ea 

t the separation ‘waa sion 05 lus of its own 
for the moment obliterated when oti tlquight Thie was preeminently tha case with tho 
of the good man the had learned dt Prince Consort, of and banefit 
in ‘a noble spirit which could of one ll she seeiey ee, Bas 





ha 


bas Ht 


TORTRAIT OF IHL QUELN 


A praved hy epee tiser se 4 
Pep 


JUBILEE, 


tion must also Le true in the ease of every , Government ; we may be assured that there 
sovereign, The public can never measure are few, if any, ministers placed in so favour- 
the power exorcised by the Crown, when ita able e position to form a judgment. Those 
possessor is a person of intellectual ability who imagine that, under s constitutional 
and political aagacity. Only tho ministers! Government, the Crown ceases to have 
of State who come personally into contact with | influence, must surely be mistaken. No 
the reigning Sovereign can justly estimate the | sovereign has cone 20 much to define the 
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influence exercised. Since 
of the life of the Prince Consort have been 
publizhed the country has learned the 
Place the Queen and he occupied in 
councils of the nation. It ia not too much 
to aseort that during the Crimean Wer and 
the Indian Mutiny, and during the no less 
anxious poriods of diplomatic action, in 
which one falso stop might have imperilled 
the peace of tho world, the legitimate exor- 
cine of @ wiso influcnce by the Crown was 
then of as much importanco in gniding the 
country aright, and in extricating it from 
difficult; 


, ag anythin; sted OF accom- 
the responsible Ministers of State. 
methodical and patient consideration 
brought to hear on every F question 5 the dia- 


pusionate i nce with which every 
point was analysed and tho accidental sepa- 
ratod from essential; the Iiminous 


defining of positions and the practical 
augacity with which the boat course to 
bo followed was indicated, made the Memo- 
randa upon documents submitted to the 
Crown of tho utmost valuo for Govern- 
ment. And when wo recall tho extraor 
dinary political oducation the Queen has 
enjoyed, coming in closo contact with tho 





greatest Statesmen, Diplomatists, and Sove- what in the of Macaulay slroady 
reigns; having to woigh year by year the quoted; and that it will then besaid, how 
tmaost critical quostions and maintaining a reat tho nation was and how greatly i hed 
continuity in her knowledge of events im- heen blessed during tho reign of “Tha. 
possible for any Se of Statewho must Good Queon Victoria,”—Whom may Goi, 
rwsign his portfolio with every chango of bless and preserve. 
JUBILEE. 
FRETY years sinco first « maiden, Some are singing, some are speaking ; 
‘Thou took’st the burden of a crown ; Oh, to put some hoart into 
Fifty changefal, chequered years What they sposk or what thoy sing, 
‘Touched with natural doubts and fears, Just to give it the right ring, 
Nor yithout their blinding tears, For the heart is everything ! 
As, with sorrow heavy-laden, Are not all thy people seeking 
Thou hast bowed thee down ! Some eal word and trae, 
‘Years of progress for the land ‘That from thronging hall or street, 
In wealth and power and liberty, ‘Well their thoughta may tell to thes, 
And widening empire and command, ‘When the multitudes maset, 
* To spread abroad thy Jubilee. Happy in thy Jubilee. 


the Memorials | limited chametor of the monarchy ae tho 


Queen, but these limits by no means ex- 
clude the ion of opinion; and when 
wo recollect her groat natural ability, tho 
extraordinary tenacity of hor memory, and 
her power for mastering and retaining the 
mastery of detaila, we may bo that 
what we have lcarnod irom the Prince 
Consort's Memoirs holds trno still, and that 
whon the inner history of her reign comes 
to be known, and whon we are in possession 
of such materials as we havo bean furnished 
with in reference to tho Princo Consort, the 
nation will learn how wise and valuable her 
counsels have been. What she herself hos 
hitherto puBlishod necossarily excluded ovory 
alee *2 ica &, Corer aa Sho hes 
given Memorials appy days spent 
among hor people ; but in the Life the 
Yrinco we havo glimpses afforded which aro 
sufficiont to show the firm and wise 
which the 


Sports ou, ake ot uestions 
2 18 

of ber Eff sbail all be to and when all 

that she has been and dono is related with 

& complotences which it i impossible te 

expect at present, we are 

vordiet of coming erations will be somo. 


‘How we watched thee once, and 


‘Would’st thou play Queen Bees or Anne t 


Seek for counsel mon of wit, 
Or deom thy chamber-women ft 
To gmide the lund and govorn itt 


Far and wide thy people wandered, 
‘Planting English homes whene’er 


English ships now lands had found, 
And quict baya and fertile ground 
Where grass o: gold did much abound, 


‘And while this wo mased and pondered, And they lifted up the standard 
La! appeared a Mun ! Of the old land there ; 


Wise aul thoughtful, brave and good, Yet still they grow in numbera here 
Yuen and helpuieot true wa» ho, For all the millions over sca, 
‘Tue loueher now thy solitude, ‘And loyal hearts both far and near 
‘Alas! on this thy Jubilos. ‘Will joy on this thy Jubiles 
Maden, wife, and widow, quoenly | Well thou lovedst peace, but also i 
Mother of  Reyal race, ‘Thy country’s honour would’st uphold ; 
‘Loyul to the Nation's laws, | ~“Itevor fighting must be dono, 
Loyal to the People’s canse, ‘Thy heart might blecd, but bloed alone, 
Not for favour of applause ‘And showod :ts weakness unto noms : 
‘Thou hast done thy work scruncly For nover was thy spitit faleo to 
With a royal grace; ‘Tho Fame its story told: 


‘And heroes seutred with shot or steel, 
Adorned with c1os or clasp by thos, 
‘The pride of battle yot shall feel, 


Never palterod with tho Right, 
Ror faltorad where thy path should be, 
But walhod in duty and in light 


Until this yoar of Jubilee. 


‘When moaiching 10 thy Julilvo, 


Once whenorownaand thrones weretrembling, And if in loland there be sorrow, 


Panie-promises wore given, And in tho Senate hoarse debate ; 
And tho nations deemod them true, * If want hn» biod fierco diacontont, 
And started op the race anew, Land-hunge, and the hate of rent, 
‘Till they found they had to do Distiust of law aud government ; 
tag With tpteokaters crafty and dissembling Tf men from bittor memories borow 
Te the eyo of Heaven. Wild light to guide their fato ; 
, Bat thou would'st hold a sovran sway ‘Yet chal this fever, raging long, 
»,, Ovor a poopie great and froe, Abate ite lurid wrath, os wo 
‘Aad leave uo spot to stain this day Stand to do right—for right is strong, 
‘That celebratos thy Jubilos. And well beseems our Jubileo. 
itty years of broadening Science, Fifty years ! and each j car fecling 
Frojtful progress in the Arta, More and more thy people's love. 
+ Lenscr toil and wages more, | For that the woman still was seen 
Rotter schooling than af yore, ‘Beaming in the stately Queen, 
‘, For mind and body ampler store, ' And dropping there where grief had beon 
And a kindlior allianco Words of tender help and healing, 
‘Of high and humble hearts ; | Like dew from heaven above: 
$$ shall thy fathers tell the story ‘Ho, Lady, re:gning in the heart 
Yo the children al their kuce | . Of this gieat people strong and free, 
Otthat wise rale and truest glory Accept the love that. without art 
\ We crown in hia thy Jubilos. 1 Would celebrate thy Jubiloa, 
. WALTER SNITH. 
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Br W. E. NORRIS, 
Acrmon or “No Naw Tuma,” “Mr Farexp Jiv,” “Mansvorsatte Mxasso,” are 


CHAPTER XX,—M[us HUNTLEY ENTERTAINS, 


PF the month of January Miss Huntley, 
grateful for much hospitality received, 
and conacious of having done nothing to mark 
hor sense thereof, determined to give an even- 
cnfcon or dram (onus tn re of Sas 
ception or a in spite is 
Toy her ago and position ‘vere kardly sach 
as to warrant independent action), nor would 
abo insue formal invitations; but ehe drove 
round to the houses of her soquaintances in 
if and ite vicinity, who by this timo 
‘were very numerous, and them to 
drop in after dinnor on a certain doy and 
meet @ fow of their friends, And first of al! 
she secured the prossnce and putronage of 
Lady Uttoxeter, who was tho great person- 
age of the county and a distant relation of 
Lady Clementina’s, This showed that she 
understood what sho was about; for Laly 
‘Uttoxeter turned ap her nose (a fine Roman 
one) at Kingacliff and ite ville-residonta, ani 
would not advance beyond « bowing acquaint- 
ance even with the Greonwoods, Therefore, 
‘whon it became known that her ladyship was 
going to drive over from tho family place, 
twolvo iniles away, and dine and slecp under 
hor kinswoman’s roof, the good pooplo all, 
both great and amall, resolved that nothing 
al provent them from paying thoir re- 
spects to a hostess 20 highly connected. 

And on the appointed evoning they camo 
pouring in from all quarters, to the number 
of threo hundred or thereabouts, insomuch 
that Miss Huntloy’s pretty little villa was 
fairly choked with them, and Mr. 
who wea among the invited, calculated that, 
what wah selene and lights, and the 
atrin, in the conservatory, 
this little affkir must have ron to 21) 
least. Ho was kind compl iy 
avery was in tip-top he 
couldn't lave done Hhetler Meee, 

By good fortune, the weathor was of that 
soft and balmy description which Kingscliff 
docs occasionally, though not very 

joy even in the month of January. From 
a loudest‘ aky the fall moon locked down, 
‘path across tho still waters of 


the and tempting amorous couples, 
of whom there were, of course, plenty among 
oo many human beings, to out into the 


cool night air. Indoors the soone was highly 
eine to Misa Iluntloy's taste, 

house had Leon beautified by some artistic 
furnitare, and Persian ruga, and Syrian om 
Woidory, and by many knfcknacks, imported 
from London ; the lighting was very prettily 
contrived ; the eonsorvatory was wit 
exotica; and the crush wasso great that that 
alone would have cusured success ; for, after 
all, the main thing is that o crush ehould be 


a 

Couspicuous upon 4 sofa near the door aat 
Lady Uetoxeter, Math a seloct circle gathored 
Hore her, not exactly receiving, tho 

putting up her cye-glass at 

cutered, anil, whon one or other of 
mado her an ee of bow, pay 
lodging tho saluto with » wondering 
tho head, which soomed to eay (though, of 
course, ahe would never really have uttered 
so low an ejaculation), “My good woman! 
who the dickens are you t” 

‘Miss Huntley, in ‘a white frock of costly 
simplicity, refused to take her stand in the 
place usually assumed by hostesses, but mored 


about her saying a 
se be es zig may 
the un; ing friendliness of her mau- 
ner, Monckton, who arrived late, had some 
troublo to discover her, and, having done so, 
doclared his intention of retirmg forthwith. 
Mies Hoyt? he eke reprtll 
iss id aa) re ; 
and didn't y 
ioe 1” 


together, 


“We are under distinguished pat 
I hope Lady Uttoxeter’s 
your attention as you entered. 
it to be the feature of the eve 
i] Sale ro Sk woe Ue tae 
proceedings ; 0, at ame 
‘abesement, 1 persuaded he old lady te 
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over and spend the night. Ob, I know 

you smilo; nevertheloss, if 5 thing is *: 
doing at al, it ia worth doing well. ‘Tha is 
one of your own axioms; and I assure you 
that I'conldn’t have dono this thing well 
without old Uttoxeter’s countenance.” 

Sinco Brian’s departure from Kingscliff 
Monckton and Mirs Huntley had bocome 
friends. The latter had actually offerad to 
undertako the duties of # district visitor, but 
had boan candidly toll that she was not the 
tort of person who world bo likely to he 
useful in that capacity, and hed submitted to 
hor rejection with u good deal of equanimity. 
Peermiary help, er, sho bad been al 
Jowed {o bestow in various ways, and thus 
had been bronght pretty constantly into con- 
toct with the Vicar, whom rhe sometimes 
wldresaod, with deep humility, sometimes 
assailed upon quontions of doctrine, and some- 
timen tried to teuno, aceording as her moo 
might hoppen {o be. Nome of tho other 
ladics who were concerned in parochial work 
accused hor of flirting with him, and liked 
her none tho hetter for ber fuypored offence ; 
Iwcauno really it iy unpardonable to flirt with 
tho Popo, and borides, they had al! attempted 
to do tho same thing in their duy and had 
heon repulsod, Hut the sccusation waa quite 
unfoundod. 11 in probablo enough that Miss 
Huntley would have liked to constitute 
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raid she, “that you are prejudi 
that sharp-witted 
ery 
jing to sell a 0 elie 
take a fortune by it, I hear.” 
Menem, and torn say falbersbcoply 
and t away rather al 
to apoak to a friend who nevosted him at hat 


moment. 

‘That Gilbert propored to sell that part of 
his inheritance which abutted upon Kingo- 
cliff was no longer « secret, except in name, 
He hasl not mentioned his intentions to any- 
body, and consequently nobody had spoken 
about them to him; but they were 
generally known and had met with no lit 
criticiem of one kind and another, What 
had given riso to evon more comment was a 

sistent rumour to the effect that Mr. 
Negrave would offer himself as Liberal candi- 
date for the division at the general election, 
which could not now be very far distant. 

“J don't know whether it’s true or not,” 
Admiral (irecnwood was saying that very 
evening to Sir John Pollington, who had lod 
him into a cornor hoping to obtain somo in- 
formation upon this point, ‘and I don't like 
to put tho cjaertion to him in 20 many words ; 
but from what I bear, I fancy that tho local 
wire-pullers havo yot hold of him. As a 
Liberal tayself, T onght to be glad of it; 


Monckton hor spiritual director ; but he did only. 


not acem to be ambitious of acting that 
80 she contented hersolf with making a friond 
of him, Upon the whole, they understood 
one auuther vary woll 
“Talking of wuocesses,” she resumed pre- 
aently, “ how is tho future Beothuvon gotting 
ont I auppore you sometimes hear from 
him, lone you 1” teks 
ae you mean Brinn Segrave? He 
docan't often write 3 ae beliovo ho is 
iting on very fairly. ink 1 told 
i he is organist at a suburban etureh. 
set you did; and I can’t say that that 
exactly realiees my concoption of tho his 
road to fame.” me 
“It is bread end butter.” 
“And vory little more, I should imagine, 


A man who Is contented to exist upon bread his 


and butter is s lamentable spectacle. His | 
‘brother wouldn't be so easily satiafiod.” 
“T nevor paid that Brian was acti 
remarked Monckton ; “but I do say that he , 
bas dono a great deal better than I ht} 
bo would ; and in ono sense I think he has | 
doce 8 deal better than his brother.” 


wan rg eng ge 





“Only, my doar Grocnwood, don’t 
love a turncoat. Nor do I. if he stands, 
ho'll get in—thero ien’t much doubt about 
that, ~ But it will be at the price of losing all 
his fathors old friends ‘i ile 

“Oh, come now, Pollington, that’s 
fair, is it 1” protested the Admiral. “That 
os of thing amounts to intimidation, you 


“All right; if Iam liable to bo ited 
for declining to visit a man whom I don’t 
like, by all means let them te me,” 
replied Sir John. “I am quite aware thet 
this isn’t a free country any longer. I shall 
continue to choose my own friends when I 
come out of prison all the eamo.” 

“Well, but after all, a man has a right to 
iis opinions,” the i . 
“He haa ‘no right to change what ho calls 
his opinions in order to secure a seat in Par- 
jinment,” returned the other stubbornly. 
“That young fellow has attended a score of 
Conservative meetings to my certain know- 
ledge, and if he chooses to rat now he must, 
‘tuke the consoquencos. Maybe he won't care 

‘The Admiral rubbed his chin reflectively. , 
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“Mire, Greenwood,” he observed, . 
that it shows pluck aed honesty on Cibbesty 
to change his opinions—supposing 
Rian changed them. There’s something in 

that, you know.” 

“T aincerely trust that difference of opinion 
will never alter the friendship that I feel for 
‘Mr. Greenwood,” reptied Sir John, and so 
stalked away. 

Certain it is that Sir John’s views are 
those which meet with the most common 
acceptance, and doubtless it looks awkward 
for a man to change sides at a time when he 
may be supposed to derivo advan- 
tage from 60 doing. Yot Gilbert was more 
sincere in calling himself a Liberal than he 
Had becn in calling himeolf a Conscrvative. 
‘What the future of England will be very 
few people seem to have the least idea ; Init 
domocracies are not apt to be conservative, 
and a man who aspitus to lead his com- 
patriots haa better, if ho can, begin hy 

lacing himself in harmony with their ten- 
doncica, Jt was hanily in Gilbert's power 
to view any transaction from a highor moral 
standpoint. He took the world as it is, and 
made the hest of it; which may, or may not, 
be tho wise systom, but was, at any rate the 
only system possible to him. On thinking 
it over, he was quite suro that he was a 
Liberal at heart and, that being 80, it seemed 
to him rather hard that men like Sir John 
Pollington shoukt turn their backs upon him 
for having the courage of his convictions. 

‘What both consoled him and carned his 
warmost gratitude was the spirit of blind 
faith in which Kitty Greenwood accepted all 
that he enid and did. Lovo docs not always 
lead to exalted actions ; but that it clovates, 
softens, and refines human nature while it 
lasts, will perhaps bo conceded. Gilbert's 
love for Kitty Greenwood was the beat thing 
about him. It was genuine ; it was disin- 
terested; and it was grounded upon some- 
thing more stable than a Pied man's 
infatuation for a pretty face. Kitty realised 
his ideal of what s woman and a wife ought 
to be. She was not over and above wise, 


conviction, 50 long as these did not 
them from participating in the ordi 
amusements of sdciety. If he had not yet 
re to Miss Greenwood Redes because, 
characteristic prudence, judged it 
‘dest to wait until Bi pra wih Beall 
should be completed and the amount of his 


bis 
future income be no longer » matter of 


con} 

Meanwhile, by far the happiest hours of 
his life were those which he spent in her 
company. Apart from any other attractions 
that she may fave had for him, he felt with 
her what he had not beon able latterly to 
feel with any one cleo, unless it might bo with 
her mother, that ho was th ily believed 
in. The girl was herself so simple and honest 
that a part of her simplicity and honesty 
seemed to be transferred to him when he 
talked to her, and filled him with a sense of 
peace and walk-being which ho novor ox- 
pericnced at any other time. And so, when 
Sir John Pollington resolutely declined to 
sce him, and other influential guests of Miss 
Liuntley’s mot his advances with gruff, mono- 
syllabic replies, it was only natural that ho 

J seck her ont with a view to forgetting 
hia chagrin, 

Ho found hor seated bosido an opon win- 
dow, gazing at tho moon; and Ca 
Mitchell, who was standing outsido, with his 
olbows resting on the ill, said audibly, “Ob, 
if tas fallow 3s coming T may an well bo of 

suppose 5” & proj ion which Miss Green- 

wood did not seo ite siopato: 
“You have found ont the only rotreat in 
the room where one can breattie,” Gilbert 
remarked, soating himself sideways on tho 
window-sill, whenco Mitchell’s arma had just 
been withdrawn, “What an oxtroordinary 
idea of Miss Huntley's to give a London 
crush down in these unsophisticated Inti- 
tudes! Not a very happy ides, 1 think, 
Sho ferns that in lon one can go hie f 
when one bogins to be bored or asphyxiated, 
and that ‘a kings 





cliff one can’t,” 

“Do you want to go away 1” Kitty asked, 
raising her blue eyes to hie face, with @ sug: 
gestion of reproach in thom. 

to age.” Why did you de our be 
minuto ago, id you hide 
hind tho curtains” 

“T thought you knew where I was,” she 
replied innocently ; “but you seemed to have 
such a number of people tu sponk to that I 
hardly ted you to find mo out. You 
didn’t ook bored.” 


“Ono hag to diaguise ono’s feelings even 


s in Kingsclif socioty, and I wish some of the 


have been ing to had 
@ shade more successful in 
theira. Most of them seem to honour me 
with a fine, hearty, bucolic hatred.” 
He spoke with gush unusual bitterness 
that Miss Greenwood looked gis alarmed. 
“Ob, why should you think that?” ahe ex-_ 





a8 
laiined, “ What have they been saying to 
: 


“Not very much. Ono or two of them 
oven wont 0 far as to say nuthing at all 1 
Delieve the truth is that thoy huve got hold 
of a rather promature roportabout my stand- 
ing at the neat election. If 1 do como for- 
ward it will le as x Liberal, and that is what 
enrages then ” 

«Papa, wan (alking about it,” Miss Groen- 
wood romarket pensively. “Ho said that 
people were indignant because you had al- 
terul your views; but why aliould you not 
Jo allowed to do that just os much as Mr. 
Glalstone, and Lord Derby, and ever 80 
many others?” 

“The old story, ] suppose; one mun rosy 
steal a home, while another mayn’t look over 
ahedge. Not that I admit having stolon « 
horso, or done anything oquivalent to it. 
During my father’s lifetime 1 was by way of 
boing a ‘Tory, hocaume ho was one, anil be- 
cunso our family have always taken that 
aide, anit also becanso I roally felt very little 
interost in tho matter. But whon it was 
auggeated to me (hat I might possibly enter 
Yarliament, 1 had to examine myself, in 
ortor to avo whethor T had any political con- 
vietions about. me, and I found that, I 
had, aud that (hey were Liberal convictiona, 
But these wiavacrvs aro # groat deal too clever 
to beliove that. They will say—in fact 1 
anppore they are already saying—that I chose 
tho aide which looked most like winning.” 

“Tt doos not muttor what thoy say I” cried 
‘Misa Kitty, flushing up at the bare iden of 
such calumny. 

Gilbert smiled. “ What people ray always 
matters,” ho returnod ; “but in this caso it 
won't trouble me much, 20 long as you don’t 
Tsten to thom.” 

Ha was fond of making spooches of that 
Kind; ho liked to watch their offoct upon 
her, to see her eyelids drop and her 
gome and go, and to hug himself in the 
Knowledge that thoso pretty signs of cun- 
fusion were a tribute pad to him alone. For 
Mies Greenwood had bal plenty of ardent 
admirors, and it waa uo novel sensation to 
her to be flattorod. She did not reply, 
thinking, perhaps, that no reply was neces- 
sary ; aud presently ho said : 

“T dare say you have heard a good many 
‘unploszant remarks made about me of late, 
Somo charitable persons—your friend, Mr. 
Monckton, for instance—aceuso me of having 
treated my brother badly, I believe.” 

“No; not Mr. Monckton; he would not 
‘be likely to say that even if be thought it. 
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has boon said by others.” She 


fas % 
& moment's hesitation and with 
of an effort, “Does your brother 
bimself ink that you have treated him 
¥ 

“7 am sorry to say that he dos, Ho 
thinks Beckton ought to be his, you know.” 

“But it isn't your fault that Beckton wax 
not Ieft to him.” He has no right to blame 
you for that; only—” 

“Only what ? Pleaso don't mind speaking 
out ; I shan't bs offonded.” 

“T don’t like to think of his being re- 
duced to the position of o church-organiat, 
that’s all, T dare say I may be quite wrong, 
hut I can't bolp feeling aa if something rather 
batter than that might have becn found for 

“Buroly you don’t imagine that, I tumod 
him out of doors! I was reudy and anxious 
to give him an allowance which would have 
madv him independent of any omploymont ; 
but he refused to accopt a ponny from me, 
or to be satisfied with anything ahort of By 
surrendering the ostate to him, An 
wouldn’t, and, indeed, couldn't do that, he 
went away in a huff.” 

“Then I think he behaved vory ungrate- 
fally and very cruelly,” cried Kitty. “And 
jet,” sbe added, relonting a little, “I suppose 
it mast have scemed very hard to him. Per. 
haps, if we had been in his pluce, we should 
have boon unjust tuo.” 

Gilbert shiugged his shoulders, “Pos. 
uibly I might lave beon ; 1 don’t think you 
would. But what can I dot” 

“Couldn't you—it is very presumptuous 
of me to preach to you, I know—but couldn't 
You, after a time, go and see him, and try to 
make frionds agam! Ho have beon 
angry and unfair at first, but I am sure he 
barrel a Dad heart.” hi oa 

“1 am sure that ve & very gO 
one,” said Gilbort, cmling. “1 doubt whether 
my seoking out Brian will be of much use, 
but I will do it very gladly to ploase you, 





At any rate, you don't doubt: my willingness 
to help him, L hope f” 
‘Ob not” she answered. And then she 


agreed to his proposal that they should etroll 
ont into the garden, where doubtless they 
found pleasanter subjects to talk about than 
Brian and his wilfulness. ‘ 

A litile later it occurred to Miss Huntley 
that she would take the air, and seo what 
aaa ae ar con a Se cut doce 
part of her entertainment. ping ruickly 
gross the she canght aight Sibert 
and Kitty aa they paced side by 
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‘Are you contemplating the moon, Cap- 
tain Mitchell?” aho inquired. “The moon 
is a valuable satellite, She causes the tide 
to run ont for the benefit of sauitary engincors 
and shrimpera; ahe sets tho sap flowing in 
the trees, und makes our hair grow, and 
eervos a varioty of other useful purposes, 
toch as lighting up the landscape at. ap) 
priate timos ; but it’s no use crying for Tier, 
you know, Captain Mitchell.” 

*T am not crying for the moou,” returned 
Mitchell rathor dogrodly, for he thought Miss 
Hontloy might just as well mind her own 
businces, 

“Oh, but you aro though! and perhaps 
some day you will get—well, not the moon, 
Dut somotlling quite ua disappointing. Still, 
if it is what you wantod you won't be ablo 


to complain. Would you like to have mo 
for an ally ¢” 
“Thauk you,” anaworod Mitchell hesita- 


tingly; “but really L don't quite understand.” 
« in torms, then, 1 am on your side 
in this affair, I like Kitty Greonwood ; 
think the is a doar, good little soul, and that 
aho would ho portuctly misorable with Mr. 
Segrave, whose character is too complicated 
for hor comprohension. Now, to me com- 
pHesied charactors aro full of attraction. 
Don’t you think it would bo # righteous deed 
tw separate that couple 1” 

“Its too late, 


Mitchell shook his head. 
Tm afraid,” 
“Well, if it’s too late, it’s too late. All 
the same, I wouldn't give up hopo yet i€ I 
were you. I su you aren't ible of 
entering upon a violent flirtation with some- 
body olso, are you 8” 


“Cortainly not,” answered Mitchell deci- had 


sively. 

“No; you don't look aa if you wore, But 
you can keep in the background and possoss 
Your soul in patience perhaps 1” 

“Ob, yea! I can do that,” replied Mitchell, 
who i God had given ample proof of his 
powers in the direction specifie 

“Do so, then; amd when you want to 
our out your griefs and be comforted come 
tome. Perhaps, later on, a more active part 
say Ye suciened toyou, Thisisan offensive 

defensive alliance ; and it’s a socret ono, 
ifyou pleasa” 


I constantly ; only he thought 


Pity 


‘With that she left him to place his own in- 
tion upon the encouragoment vouch- 
to him, 

“All very fino,” sail ho to the moon ; “ but 
supposing that sho is clever enough and hand- 
somo enough to turn the fellow’s head—which 
1 suppose is hor gamo—whut good will that 
do to mot” 

Tho moon making no reply, and Gilbert 
and Kitty having 
he walked away, 8 
as ho wont. 





URATTER XXL—DRIAN GETS INTO TROUBLE 
Miss Krrry Gnkenwoop and othor kindly 
persons wasted a good deal of pity upon 
Brian, who, while thoy were commiserating 
him for his misfortunes, was far from boing 
an unbappy mau. Happy indocd aro thors 
who love music, and happier atill those who 
havo masterod the tochnicalitios of tho mu- 
sical art. For thom life can nover scom 
quite cunt, nor its darkest days without 
gleams of light Brian hired a piano, con- 
sidering that his presont oarnings justified an 
expenditure of twenty-five shillings a month 
upon that luxury ; and so, although most of 
his Icisuro timo was spont in solitude, he did 
not fool lonely, nor was ho diay to repine 
at his lot. Boatrioo Hunt ly ho thought 
her a8 ono 
utterly and fi lly separated from bim, His 
love for her had not coolod, would not, as he 
holioved, ever cool; but it was a hopeless 
love ; and when # man becomes hopeloas ho 
coases, ut Joaat, to fret himeolf. truly 
miserable lovers are thoso who fancy that 
there may be a possible hope for them when 
in reality thore is no hope at all, 

As for tho choir of St. Jude's, they were 
ono and all delighted with their organist, 
He had infinite re he took infinite 
pains with them ; ttle by ltl, he ueoooded 
m raising tho level of services; in time 
he obtained the consent of Mr, Peareth, who 

iously obtained that of Dubbin, 
Prodgors and bos to put the boys into sur- 

licos; he \—though waa a 
work of greator difficulty—to get rid of some 
of the more brazan-voiecd dull-eared. of 
the men. Howover, he could not get rid of 

careth Jat 





Inotant to desist from their weekly labours, 
Had they not besieged him with questions aa 
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te tho antecrdents of the mysterious and dis- 
tinguished young gentleman who was 

to preside over them? And had not he him- 
sell boon a bachelor and a eurato onca upon 
atimo! He iaughel and sail nothing. He 
did not think that his organist was in mneh 
dlangrr of falling a victim to the wiles of 
mubirban sirens, and ho admired the young 
fellow's complote freadom from self-conscious- 
nea. 

Mr. Peareth, it in truo, did not know that. 
Drian had fallon into the habit of walking 
home with Mixs Sparke evory Friday aftor 
noon, when the choir practice was over. IIud 
he heen aware of that, he might have spoken 
4 word or two of warning ; and indeed Brian 
himectf would, perlwpa, not have allowed 
Mins Sparks to havo her way in this par- 
ticular, had he not been under the impression 
that her engagement to Mr. Dubbin rendored 
hor a porfuctly nfo person to walk with. Ho 
was norry for her; ho imaginod, shwurdly 
onough, that it cheored her up to saunter 
homewarts acroaa tho fiekls with a compa- 
anion who could explain to her the difference. 
etwoen the modorn school of com 
and that of tho last century, aml was able to 
toll hor in what reapects the former execllod, 
and in what it foll short of the standard of 
ita forerunner, Miss Sparks wid not care a 
straw ahout either; bnt she listened, ewal- 
Jowing hor yawn, hocause she was a woman, 
if not. & vory refined one, and therefore knew 
that in the mattor of conversation the con- 
coasions must come from her sido. It was 
only every now and then that she alluded, 
with a dcop sigh, to er “fato,” and hinted 
that Nature had designed ler for quite 
another mato than a wholesale boot and shoo 
yoanufacturer of mature age. Brinu's replies 
woro go diacreot in substance that thoy might 
havo boon published in the local nowspaper ; 
Dut his tones woro roft and his sympathies 
woro enlisted on belialf of tho poor girl. For, 
in trath, to be married to a Dabbin did soem 
an appalling prospoct for any human being 
to look forward to. 

Ono believes without great difficulty what 
one wishos to believe. Miss Sparks, wl 
unde Irian tho central figure of a lengthy 
conjectural romance, ended by not only tak- 
ing her fancies for facta, but. by persuading 
horself that this Princo Charming was ready « 
to cast himsolf, at a given signal, at her feet. : 
A similar had long ago convinced 
hor that all hor attributes were aristocratic, : 
and that eho was destined to take a promi. | 
neat, place in the highast society of the land ; 
tad the period. Now it was wsnifost that | 


bourhood, so 
had elapsed before any 
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the nover could fulst her doiny as Mee 
3 m0 ancy, ver un 
coukl picture Dubbin, with his bushy beard, 
his shaven upper lip, his enormous hands 
(from which neither soap nor nail-brush 
could wholly remove professional stains), and 
his Ioud, reaping voice, mixing in the highest 
society of the land. The thing waa im} 
sible; and #0 Miss Sparks told her > 
who was yartly in her confidence, and who 
could not bnt agreo with hor. Mrs, Sparks 
was fat and lazy and addicted to the reading 
of old-fashioned novels, in which the hero 
was vory frequently of the Lord of Barleigh 
order, ‘She helioved her Julia to be fitted 
toadorn any station, sud although, sinos.she 
was nearly sixty years of ogo, ake deemed. a 
Dubbin in the hand worth two Princo Charm- 
ings in the lush, and consequently would 
not hear of such a thing as a rupture with 
hor affianeed son-in-law, she made sundry pri- 
vuto inquiries of which the result was highly 
satinfactory to her. Sho learnt upon the bost 
authority, that, namely, of her neighbour 
Mra. Jones, whoso information came from 
Mrs. Prodgers, who had been tld by Mrs, 
Pearoth, who had had it from Mr. 
himsolf—that Brian helonged to an anciont 
and honuurable family, tliat he was the 
eldest kun of tho late Nir Brian Sograve, that 
he had left bis home owing to a dispute with 
his relations, in which they had beou entirely 
in the wrong, and that hia present soclugion 
‘was not likely to bo pormancnt. Sho could 
not refrain from imparting this nows to Julia, 
nor could she help rounding off the si 
and making it eomplote by the not wnat 
deduction that the organist of St. Jude's 
minst be a baronot, with a large rent-rolL 
Thus it camo to pass that Miss Sparke was 
permitted to onjoy her Friday afternoon 
walks without Iet or hindrance, while Mr. 
Dubbin, who, on that ason most days of the 
~ Bars age at his of business in 
Bermondsey, devoted his ecting min 
poreag reel ype 
what strange hatin that populous neigh- 
long s period should have 
lady felt it right to let 
that great and good man know of the goit 
on which took in his  tbsence: t of 
course the warning came at é h 
‘ho pooh- it and severely oubbel Ee 
informant, he resolved to judge for himself 
whether she was a calumnistor or not. 
Week succeeded week; winter passed 
away ; spring came, with bleak east winds, 
finally, with 2 sprinkling of vivid green upon 
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the trees and hedgerows which the London 
smoke had blackened ; yet Miss 8 did 
not advance much with the any baronet, 
and it behoved her to expedite matters, see- 
ing that her wedding was appointed to bo 
nised shortly after Easter. 

ona mild, sanshiny afternoon, when she had, 
aauumaal, secured Brian’s escort, it seemed good 
to her to ask, with sudden impressivences : 

“Mr. Segrave, can it evor be right to 

without love?” 

“That might dopend a little upon cireum- 
stances, might it not 1” answered Brian. “I 
should bo sorry to say that such a thing 
could nover be right.” 

“ Well, at any rato, decoit must be wrong.” 

“Oh, yos; deceit is wrong, of course.” 

“And I tive in an atmosphere of decep- 
tion!” eriod Miss Sparks, throwing out ber 
arms tragically. 

Brian aid ho was eorry to hear it. 

“Yeu; 1 am engaged—I um going to bo 
marriod~to a man whom I do not love. 
‘You cannot imagine that 1 am in love with 
Mr. Dubbin |” 

“Well, no,” agroed Brian. “For tho 
matter of that, F cannot imagine unybod; 

ing in love with Mr, Dubbin. But then 
should think ho wouldn’t expoct it.” 

“ Ah,” sighod Miss Sparks, “I don’t know 
what he expecta, Ob, how will it all end 1” 


Therefore, of his long 
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At this point their path ecros the fields 
wee Lea} ys stile. melancholy Julia 
paused it against it, in a ponsive atti- 
‘tude, and after a moment Brien seated him- 
self sideways on tho top rail, dangling one 

Toy 

“And yet Mins Sparks resumed. presently, 
speaking with bocoming timidity and punch- 
ing holes in tho grass with the tip of hor 
pene, “some peuple might think that you 

ve deceived thom. Sowo people say that 
you bavo pastod yonreelf off as an organist, 
when you are really—womothing olse. 

“J ‘asguro you } am an organist,” Brian 

i “Not a first-rate one, I admit ; 
atill, more or less of ono, What olso am I 
supposed to bo #” 

“Tam afraid you will be dirpleasod with 
me if I toll you.” 

“Ob, no; I am not. casily displeased, 
Bosides, I don’t think I caro very much, 
Please let me hear whut North Stroatham 
takos me for.” 

“They say that you are tho eldest son of 
tho late Sir Brian Sograve. Is thut truo ?” 

“Porfootly truo; and anybody might havo 
had the information from me for the usking,” 

“But then,” cried Mins Sparka oxcitedly, 
“you ute not Mr. Sograve at all; you are 
Sir Brian Sograve.” 

“No; my futher was o KCB, not a 


Tho toare wore 20 ovidently at hand that haronot. 


Brian, to calm her, suid, “ Why should you 
marry tho man, if you woul ruthor nut? 
Nobody can force you iuto it,” 

“But I have promised, und I havo no 
excnto for drawing back Amd ob, ho ie 
such a coarse, vulgar man, and I do so hato 
vulgarity! I should like to go nway from 
Streatham and never see the place again. 
Iam sure you must sympathiso with me, 
Mr. Segravo; it must be a duily torture to 
one of your refinod nature to live amonget 


euch people.” 

Brian smiled; this wes a epsech which 
Miss Sparka had made to him sovoral times 
alroady. “I think there aro pleasant people 
in all ranks of society,” he said. 

“Oh, one or two, ,” assented Miss 
Sparks, thinking of ; “but with most 

them you cannot iby have anything 
in common. "And then, Ir. Sograve,” she 
continued, rajsing her eyes to Brian’s for an 
inant, don ox sometimes fo, oT do 
atmosphere of 


—forgive me!—in an 

deception 1” 
“Really I can't say that I do,” answered 
Brian "I i 


“T am not conscious of 
having deceived anybody.” 


This was a little dinappointing. “ But at 
all ovonts he hud a largo Jundod proporty,” 
porsisted Miss Sparks. 

“A fairish property; hardly what could 
be callod a lange one.” 

“Then, Mr. Segrave, why don’t you return 
home and claim your ancestral estates? I 
know I must soom droudfully inquisitive; 
Pray, don't apo d Brian good 

“Pray, don't apologise,” said Brian good: 
humouredly ; “your curiosity is quite natural, 
aud I may as well gratify it, mn you can 
toll the others, you know, I don’t claim the 
ancestral estates simply because I have no 
claim upon them, ‘They were loft to my 
brother. 


“Though you are the eldest son |” 

ha Lum the eldest sou. My father, 
for reazona which I don’t care to enter into, 
thought at one time that I was not a suit- 
able person to succeed him, and while he was 
under that impression he made his will. 
‘Now you know all about it, Miss Sparks.” 

‘MisaSparks uttored a sympathetic murmur, 

“And have you nothing # No land at allt” 
ashe asked. 
“None worth mentioning. There is a 


Sat 


son proporty—the Manor Sigimp—doit me 
by my wother. Porhape 1 seay go and live 
there tome day when I have made my 
fortune.” 

“The Mauor House! thet sounds protty. 
Is it an old place 3” 

“Yea; vory old. It belongal to my 
mother’s family for many generations,” 

Mias Sparks, whose visions had been some- 
what roughly dispellod, began to brighten up 
again, A haronot, with tun or twelve thou- 
rand @ year, would havo beon very nice ; but 
harmets, after all, are not a very exalted | 
class, Lord Mayors and all sorta of poople 
haronetwies, and a rich hula, ulbeit 
desirable, was by no moans a xin: qua son 
for tho only danghter of a man who had been 
musing money all his Jife and who waa now 
notoriously well-to do, Mist Sparke’s ideas 
niovodl with much rapidity that uho bad time 
to picture herelf ax a graceful ¢hiifeluine 
disponsing hospitality within the cak-panclled 
wally of the old Manor Hanse, during the | 
vory few minutes which parsed before she | 
anid yontly, 

“And you can’t go back there until you 
have mado your fortune t How hard for yoo! 
T don't wonder that, you 40 often look sud.” 

© Do Elook wal?" weked Bran, “1 I do, 
it inn’t on thut account, I think. ‘There are 
worrd things than poverty, Mixs Sparks.” 

“Oh, indeed thera are!” cried the ay m- 
pathetic Julia, “Somotimes 1 havo fan- 
ciod——” She did not finish hor keutence, 
Ib resumed presontly, with cyer modostly 
cunt down, “Mr. Segrava, haa ifnever wumek 
you thut if you don’t make your fortune 
somally elie's fortune might perhaps do 0s 
well?” 

Sho was roally ashamed of herself for say- 
ing this, bat it wormed ax if he wever would 
oome to tho point unless hy were dragged 
to it. 

Brian stared und frowned. “I roe,” said 
ho, “that, by some moans or other, you have 
found out 2 good deal about my atfairs, No; 
it has never vccurred to mo to think in that 
way about the fortune that you «peak of. 
Evou snpposing that T could ave it by uek- | 
ing for it-—which ia not tho caso—it woukl 
be impomible for me to_ask for it under , 
existing cirenmstaness, But you must ex-| 
cune ny maying that the subject is onc which 
L would miher not diseuss with you.” 

Tho heart of Miss Sparks beat high with 
hope and elation. She had, of course, never 
heard of Beatrico Huntley, and the idea that 
this young aristocrat was only withheld from 
avowing his sentiments by a ense of infori- 
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ority of position was both novel and sweet 
to 


her. 

“Ah,” she murmured, “you are too prowl.” 

Brian folded his arma, contemplated the 
landscape, and made no perly. < 

“ Heigho!” sizhed Miss Sparks, edging a 
little nearer to him. 

He did not take the slightest notico of her 
Movement. If threo wore aristocratio man- 
ners, thero soomed to be something to be 
said’ in favour of plebeian onoa, felt 
very much inclined to box his ears, but 
rosisted the inclination and adopted a gentler 
method. Wriggliug closer still, she laid her 
hand upon hia arn and whispered, 

“Muyn't I know tho uame of the Indy 
whoro fortune you won't ask for? Perhaps 
it inn't such a cery lurgo fortune after all” 

Then, with a start, he realised the full 
horror of his position, It was croditable 
wlike to bis presenco of mind and lis 
feeling that tho first thing ha thought of was 
the providing of a decent line of retreat for 
tho uttacking force, 

“YT thonght, from what you said, that you 
knew her name,” he annwerud culmly. As 
you don't 1 mustn't tell it to you; but you 
would be nono the wiser if T did, for you 
have probably never scon or heard of her.” 

At these erael words Miss Sparks, whowe 
preaence of mind wax not equal to Brian's, 
houncled back tu the other oxtremity of tho 
stile with a wild whoop, “Oh! oh!” she 
Murioked : “you should have told mo this 
sooner 1” 

Beture Taian could make any rejoinder tho 
flmap, thump, of « heavy footfall waa heard 
approaching vapidly aeross tho ficld, and in 
anothor instant Mr. Dubbin in person trotted 


up, breathless and wrathfnl, 
‘“Theant a ery for help,” said he, “Mr, 
Segrave, sir!—Julin |—what does this mean?” 


Thore is nothing like danger for xharpen- 
ing the facultion “If Miss Sparks had boen 
Gidruught » moment bofore, she was fully 
alivo now to the riek of losing both romantic 
and material happiness at a blow, and, with- 


| out hesitating for a sseand, she decided uy 


her course of action. Hurling her wholo 
Weight against the broad chest of Mr. Dub- 
din, “Samuel!” sho gasped, “catch me! I’m 
OT “Dulibs promptly depoyjled ber fat 
Tomy 
Ir. p aptly, Seven 


upon ber back on “Oh, 

Tye canght you,” he rather bra- 

tally ; “there isn’t much doubt about, that, 

Henoh | your colour don’t seam to’ haye 
ouch ; 


il eome to tly, £ 
tay. And tow, ain bo eddut, facing Belaae 
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said 


“‘what have you got to say for yourself, come 
Y 


Phe whole situation—the sudden irruption 
of the panting Dubbin, the total collapse of 
Miss Spars, ‘who lay prone and spoechless 
upon @ ground, as if struck by lightning ; 
his own guilty 9] of which he was 
fully conserons ail theeo things etruck Brian 
as a. irresistibly comical that he began to 


“Ob, yon think it’s a Janghing matter, do 
you!” ‘criod Mr. Dubbin, glaring at him. 
% Youll langh on the side of your 
mouth before you've done with me, I can tell 
you! This young lady will have to give me 
an explanation presently, which I hope will 
‘be a satisfactory ono; but as things stand at 

resent, I’m bound to say that they look a 
Neal more awkward for you than they do for 
her. I hear her sorcam for assistance, and 
when I como up I find her evidently agitated 
and you grinning from car to car, like a 
young satyr. Now, if you think you can 


take advant of your position of trust to 
insult ne nies in thle pariah, you'll find 
yo 

<M 


very mush in the wrong box.” 

man,” answored Brian, who, 
perhaps, did not much liko being describod 
us a gatyr, and who forgot for tho moment 
that he was only a humble organist, whilo 
Dubbin was a local personage of im 
“you are making a great fool of yourself, if 
you only know it, Nobody has been in- 
sulted, and——” 

“Good man {” broke in Mr. Dubhin, foam- 
ing with rage; “how dare you address mo 
in that disrespoctful way, sir! 
impudent young puppics !—But I shall not 
stoop to exchange ubuaive language with you. 
My business just now is meroly to inquire 
what has beon passing between you and this 


| 


oung lady.’ 

For an instant Brian was very nearly tell- 
ing the truth ; but ho t ‘sight of the 
dismayed countenance of Miss Sparks, who 
had assumed a sitting posture and was throw- 


ing pit jlances of appeal at him, and he ought 
coud not fit im hls Bart to betray her 


uae e eerezar 
@ Te 2 
“You seem to be a d heated, and 
thas in natural enough, I dare say; but no 
doubt Misse8parke will be ablo to reassure 
you.’ 


Bears wee Bot slow $a take advan- 
‘opening generously afforded 

Sho 7 ith great agility, 
Sdanted bee eae thal ‘the arm, and 
whispered, “Come away, uel; please 


Of all tho nounced 


VA am sure there will le a 
@on's, and his arms are so 

Peer fom tem eee ie 
tosee ing about with a ' 

Walk home with ma, and Iwill tall you all 
a 


Mr. Dubbin hesitated, but ended by allow- 
ing himself to be led off. “You I will 
square accounts somo othor timo, air,” he 
called back over his shouklor to Brian. ‘In 
the presence of » ldy my,hands are tied ; 
but don’t flatter yoursolf that you are out of 
the wood yet.” 

Lrian, still silting on tho stile, watchod 
the pair as thoy pursued their way, ama in 
arm, across the moadow, and had a hearty 

all by himself. 

“T havo lost a pupil,” ho thought, “and I 
shouldn't wonder if I had lost my charac- 
ter into tho bargain ; but I don’t au 
that will matter much, Dubbin wil 
Uably have the sense to say no more shout. 
it, Sho will tell him that I havo been trying 
to make lovo to her, most likely. Well, I'm 
ware sho is very welcome.” 

Then ho roso and strodo homowards, re- 
grotting that loyalty to tho romantic Julin 

forbade him to relate the incidents of tho 
afternoon to Mr. Pearcth, who, he was sure, 
would have boon ticklod by them. 


CHAPTER XXIL—DUBBIN CONQUERS, 
‘Lire, which presents itsolf under such 
different to difforont people that it is 
doubtful whether any man knows quite what 
it looks like to his neighbour, has 
by some to bo nothing but a farce 
from beginning to end, while others oo ao 
little of the farce in it that they cannot even 
allow a just measuro of importance to farci- 
cul episodes, Yet these, as every student of 
history must be aware, aro factors in human 
affairs which it is very imprudent to despise, 
and which have moro than oneo been produc- 
tive of the most far-reaching resulta. Brian, 
who viewed the world at largo rather as it 
: ates be than as it is, and whe. tite 
foolish way of judging both men and thi 
ling to is merita, ceased to 
think about Mr, Dubhin and Miss Sparks ax 
soon as he had ceased to Jaugh at thom, and 
turned his attention to what he conceived to 
‘be mattera of more personal moment to him, 
Although no communication had reached 
him from Mr. Bernors, and he had seen 
neither criticisms nor advertisements of the 
works which he had confided to that affable 
he was not discouraged to the 
point at desisting from composition, and was 


3 about it’ 
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jost‘now occupying the Ieisure of his long 
evenings 4 the stringing <ogether of 
airs and choruses, with a ides 
he might somo cay submit thom to his friend 
Phipps na a groundwork for the posible 
opera mentioned! by that gentleman. In this 
way ho employed himself agreeably enougl 
until bed-time, and the next dey went abuut. 
his wonted avocations with no preaentiment 
of coming ovil, It was only whon he reached 
hia lodgings after sunset and found a note 
from Mr. Foareth, in which ho was requested 
to call at tho Vi 4a goon aa ho could 
conveniently do so, that he began to wonder 
whether anything was amiss, fo was lod to 
supposo that ho had given offence in some 
by the rather dry worting of the noto 
and by the circumstance that it began with 
“Doar Mr, Segravo.” Latterly Mr, Poareth 
had disponsod with the profix in addrossing 
his organiat and frien. 
“Burely,” thought Brian, with some in- 
want amuncmeut, us ho sot off in obedicnoe 
to the summons conveyed to him, “Dubhin 
can't havo beon lodging a formal complaint 
againal mo!” 

That, however, was oxactly what Dubbin 
had boon doing, al before Brian had spont 
aoany minutes in Mr. Poareth’s study ho 
roalisod thet Dubbin might be a sufficiently 
formidable foo, Mr. Yeareth's demcanvur 
exhibited un odd mixturo of dignity, dis- 

ure, and shamefncednoss. 

(Mr, Sograve,” ho began, “J have hoan) 
with great regret that you havo been guilty 
of—or—miscuniuct towarda—or—a pe 
rishi Lam very’surry indeed to recoive 
such a roport uf you.” 

“But, of couric, you don’t belicve it,” 
wid Brian quietly, 

This rejounter disconcortod Mr. Poareth 
exooodingly. He rose from his chair, sat 
down again, proped his thin hair with both 
hands, sighed half impationtly, half dospair- 
ingly, and at Jenyth resumod : “ Mr. Dubbit 
waa with mo this morning——” 

“Mr, Dubbin is a thundering oss,” inter 
rupted Brian. : 

“It may be so, thongh 1 cannot consider 
the description a becoming one for you to 
apply to him or to address to me. let 

pass, The question is, what defence 
havo you to make to the charge that he 
beng against you 1” 

“First of all, lot us hear precisely what 

charge ia, 

“Dear mo! 1 thonght I had told you. 
‘Fle acouscs you of miscunducting 
towards Misa Sparks, He declares 


ayer, 
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inwulted her—well, well; I dare say you 


sundry didn't do that ; still, I suppose there must 
thet have boen something —and 


it appears that 
she serexmed. Neally you ought not to have 
Tet her sorcam, 

“ How in the world was I to help it? I 
‘am nite innocent of having said or done 
anything that could cause @ reasonable being 
to scream.” 

* But very likely she is not a reasonable 

ing; few young women are. And to say 
the of it, Mr. Segmve, you had no 
‘business to place yourself and her in a posi- 
tion so liable to—er—misconstruction.” 

“1 had no business to bo walking with her 
at all, you mean 1” 

“Exactly so,” answerod Mr. Pesroth, scie- 
ing cagerly upon a standpoint which he felt 
to be unexceptionablo. “Such a procoedi 
was, to my mind, most imprudent—I had 
almost said impropor.” 

“Well,” returned Brian, “J am very sorry 
that, Lever walked wid ber. A you 1 may 
imagine, the society of Miss a has no 
poticular fascination for me, Ser dare sey 

was rathor # fool not to kesp hor at arm's 
longth. Iu future I shall be more cautious, 
‘That's all I can say, I think.” 

“But you havo an yet made no answor to 
the charge,” objectod Mr. Peareth, 

“To the charge of having insulted Miss 
Sparke! Woll, no. I tokl Mr. Dubbin at 
the time that I must decline to entor into 
explanations with him, and I am afraid I 
can only repoat the same thing to you. Of 
courss I didn’t insult her; you will take my 
word for that ; but for the rest, ahe must be 
shew Loive re own version of the affair. 

um sure that, if you wore in my place, you 
would fool as 1 do-about it.” 4 - 

Mr. Peareth fidgeted, moved and ro 
tho books on tho tablo before him, 
his voieo onco or twice, and finally said, 
“So far os I am personally concerned your 
word would be amply sufficient ; but you 
ece, unfortunately, J am not the porgon 
chiefly concernod, and when an influential 
parishioner comes to me, demanding your in- 
stant dismisaal upon certain spoci grounds, 
and you decline to defend yourself, I—I— 
in fact, I hardly know what to do.” 

“Oh, I should think that much the wisest 
thing you could do would be to djemiss me,” 


sauswored Brian, unable all to conceal 
the contempt that he felt tor a man of sa 
little backbone. “No doubt Mr. Dubbin 
Will make things very for you 


‘Mr. Peareth winced. He would 
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have liked very much to take Brian's side; 
fs dil 208 in the least believe the keeotrrt 
ught against the young man, his 
conscience uceusod him of meanness in that 
he had at first seemed to believe it. But 
‘ho was for over haunted by the thought of 
his large small family, and he knew that 
Dubbin, though withont nominal authority 
to diamies cither him or hia organist, could 
speedily and easily render the position of 
Doth of them untenable. Dubbin, in short, 
[oowrwed that power which must be acknow- 
jedlged to ho supreme in the affairs of pari 
a8 well os of nations: be held the 
strings, Tho man was not a bad sort of man 
in ps way. Ho was offensive and dictatorial ; 
Jyué he was goncroua in a pcuniary sonae, and 
the simple truth was that tho withdrawal of 
his support would mean the abandonmont 
of the services which had mado St. Jude’s 
attrictive, nnil the consequent emptying of 
the church, Now Mr, Pearoth’a stipond do- 
ponded upon the offertories, Theroforo the 
utmost that ho felt able to say was: 

“T shall not dismiss you; { could not con- 
xeientiously ‘lo that. But tho cirenmstances 
justify me, perhaps, in strongly advising you 
to offer your resiguation.” 

“My resignation is vory much at your 
service,” anewerod Brian with a slight smile, 
“and 1am realy to take myself off a4 soon 
as you please. Possibly it would bo a con- 
venience to you if I performod iny usual 
duticy to-morrow, though.” 

Yea, I should be much obliged,” replied 
Mr. Peareth mrricdly and with » downeast 
mion, “Mr. Dubbin said—that ia, I boliove 
wo shall ho ablo to find a substitute before 
aeat Sunday.” 

He lookert to red in the faco and wrotchod 
that Brian could not be angry with him. 
“Vory wall,” he suid; “1 will wait until tho 
substitute comes, Moet likely he will be 

lad of a. few hints as to the services we have 
en accustomed tn, and so forth.” 

Mr, Peareth raised his faded blue eyosand 
made an undorided gesture. “You have 
dono a good deal for us during the short 
time that you have been here, and I have 
found your help invaluable; but, indoed, I 
think you are too good for the place. I hope 
and believe that you will find o more lucra- 
tive post elsefvhere,” he said feebly. 

eS you; 1 hope so,” answered Drian; 
“end if you will bear witness to my efficiency 
it will baa help. 1 shall hardly venture to 

Tekin character, ” 
But Mr. Peareth could not laugh “I have 
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told you already thet your word is h 
to convince me of your innocence,” he o} 
sorved, a little reprouchfully, 
“And yct you invite mo to hand in my 
en IO 


realgl 

“ Because you will not dofend yourself.” 

“Mr. Poaroth, suppose I were to defend 
myself; supporo I wero to make a defence 
which thould room convincing to any im- 
partial man—vwhat would you do then?” 

“Tn that care, of course, I should havo no 
option but to inform Mr, Dubbin that I must 
aceopt your statement rather than bis, and 
Totam your services,” 

“Well, I beliovo you would; thongh you 
would think it a dangerous course—and 
porhnps it would be dangerons, Anyhow, 
you won't have to rink it this time, You 
aud Mrs. Peareth havo heen vory kind tomo, 
and wo shall part friomla, I hope.” 

“Cortainky—most cortainly, anawered 
Mr. Poaroth, rising and holding out his 
jund. “I wish with all my heart that wa 
wore not going to part at all, Will you not 
stay and dino with us this evening ? 

Brian doclined an invitation which 
could hardly bave boon taken alvantagy of 
without a good deal of cousoquent om- 
Darrassment to both host and gost, and it 
may bo conjectured that his rofusul did not 
leave Mr. Foarcth inconaolable. 

Thore ix more than one standard by which 
a decont, honest sort of mun may rozulate 
lus conduct towanis hia neighbours and_an- 
ciifico neither honosty nor decency. 
highest aud simplost is that of doing 2a he 
would bo done by; and this has the advan- 
tage of sccuring to those who adopt it a senso 
of sclf-approval which is not to bo despised. 
However, not many do adopt it; and of that 
small number @ smaller number still are con- 
spicuous for worldly success. Tho mediocre 
majority are satisficd to do the best they can 
for themselves without transgressing cortain 
bounds, judging, sensibly enongh, that. if 
hey do not take their own part, nobody elao 
is ly to take it for them. Brian, when he 
thought things over in tho solitude of hia 
lodgingp, felt it to be a little annoying that 
he should have beon compelled to sacrifice 
his means of subsistence for tho sake of 
Miss cs ; but ho was glad to think that 
he had behaved like » gentleman, and possi- 
bly also—not boing altogether perfect—he 
may have derived some comfort from the 
recollection of having thoroughly humiliated. 
poor Mr. Pearoth. 

Bat with these sources of consolation he 
had to content himself; for he obtained no 
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others, Sundsy passed as usual. Nobody 
fad heart of Ide impending  dopertare 


Mr. Dublin did not attond divine service 
that day, and Mins Sparks failed to take her 
place in the choir, being opt at home by a 
wovoro coki—iho result, porhapa, of the in- 
considerate Rane ts which ae had beeu 
laid out on the damp grass on e precedin " 
Friday afternoon, But on the Monday morn- 
ing ho received an intimation to the affect 
that his predecorsor, who was at prosout out 
of employment, had consented to replace him 
for a few wocks, and would not roquire any 
iustruction a4 to the method of conducting 
tho services. Thus there remained nothing 
for him to do but to pack up his belongings, 
collect auch money as was owing to him in 
respect of music-lomonn, say goodbye to his 
frionds and go, 

‘Thora roveral taske occupied him during a 
couple of days, and none of them were per 
ticularly agreeable, Many people dislike 
suddon roquostk for payment ; many pcople 
alto look with suspicion upon sudden <le- 
portures, In the eourao of his rounds, Brian 
mot. with moro expressions of surprise thin 
of regret, and, with the oxception of the 
choir hoya, to whom his peitioneo and 
humonr had endcared him, nobody bade him 

jod-spood, Even at the Vicarage, which was 
tho laxt honso on his lint, 2 fooling of restraint 
aud discomfort on both sides prevented him 
from Fingering moro than a few minutos. 

Mra. Poaroth waa obviously afraid of com- 
mitting horeelf, und only withheld by conju- 
gal allogianca from raising the fing of revolt 
against tho omnipotent. Dabbin. ‘Sho chose 
to axnme an offended air, saying, “You 
know your own business bost, Mr. Segrave, 
no doabt, ut 1 wm sorry that you should he 
4 anxions to leave us.” Novertheless, at 
the last momont, «he broke down, and, while 
hor hurband’s back war tured, equoozed 
Brian's hand and whispered, “ Don't blame 
him; it isn’t bis fault, That cobbler will 
tramplo upon us with his hobnailed boots all 
our lives!” 

As for Mr. Poareth, ho said rary. ittlo, 
having indoed vory little to say ; but his face 
was eloquent aftor a fashion, and Brian left 
him without ill-will, if without any profound 
feeling of ros; ‘And eo that chapter in the 
lifeof an improvident young man was closed. 

rian, unhappily, was vory improvident, 
and 0 ‘little capable of becoming 
else that. it may be doubted whether any 
‘dose of tho discipline of life could have been 
made strong cnough to cure bim of a defect 
for which most of us have a sneaking kind- 


anything : rally 
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ness—unileas, ind: it be too manifest in 
the character of our near relatives, Upon 
what he had earned during hin residence at 
Streatham, he should have able to live 


in tolerable comfort and to lay by something 
against @ rainy day ; but, as a matter of fact, 
he had done neither. He had conscientiously 
denied himeolf atl luxuries in the way of eat- 
jug and drinking; but his landlady, perceiv- 
ing his total ignorance of tho price of food, 

taken care that this aaccticism should be 
of little service to him. And his efforts at 
economy began and ended there. Money 
burnt a holo in his pocket ; so long aa he hal 
any, he was sure to spond it—upon others, if 
not upon himself ; and the consequence war 
that he retnrnod to his old quarters in Duke 
Htreet scarcely botter off than when he had 
Ieft them, some four months back. It wan 
with a somewhat heavy heart that he counted 
up his modest assots, realising that he must 
uow bogin afresh that search for omploymont 
which he lad found so discouraging before, 
aud that only a few woeks of fraitiess search 
would be required to roduco him to his Inst 
penny. 

CUIAPYRR XXI.—MITCHTI 1/8 ALLY. 


Is spite of the promise which he hal made 
‘on 8 cortuin evening, in response to the pleud- 
ing of a pair of innocent bine oyoa, Gilhert 
Sograve hardly contemplated a wait to Lou- 
don with tho objoct of socking out his 
brother and cufolding him in a fruternal em- 
brace. He askod nothing better than to he 
at poaco with Brian ; but be could not sup- 
080 that @ reconciliation would be brought 
‘about by the moans raggeatad 5 posides, as 
a mutter of detail, he did not know where 
Brian was, Iowever, to ect himself quite 
straight with Kitty Greenwood and his con- 
science, he consulted Mr. Monckton upon the 
point. He hed not quarrolled with the plait 
spoken Vicar of St. Michael's. 
minded msn harbour malic 


rent them, Tod Gilbert was 
enough to overlook a little rudenesa wi 
wos quite clearly to his interest to do so. 
he had not formally announced hie 

intention of standing for a constituency which 
un yet did not exist, he had offered no oon- 
tradiction to Crier one had been 
circulated uj mudjoct, ‘it was gene- 
Understood thab they’ were. enthenti. 

| Now nothing could be more certain than that, 
|in any lection contest, Monekton’s good. 
word would influence a large number of votes, 
Gilbert, therefore, contri handsomely 
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to the Seamen’s Mission, instructed his 
bankers to pay an annual subscription to the 
fand for defreyal of church oxpensos, 
and from time to time sent baskets of flowers 
over to the Vicarage, for which, of course, he 


hed to be thanked. When he met Monckton, P, 


as he protty frequently did, be never failod 
to speak a civil word or two, and it was on 
the occasion of one of these chance encounters 
that he said: 

“By the way, Mr. Monckton, have you 
any news of my brother! He never writes to 
‘me, and sometimes I feel uncasy about him.” 

“T don’t think there is any cause for un- 
guuites at at” Monckton answered. 
“He is earnt ‘ir pay ag an organist at 
Suvatham, tnd he tolls ee that ho hea plonty 
of pupils, 

“Door me! what a wretched state of 
things it is, to be euro! I really can’t aay 
that I rejoice in his success, beoauso it seems 
likely to prolong our separation. Candidly 
now, do you think it would do any good if I 
wote to go and noe him 3” 

“ That, I tako it, would depend very much 
upon what you had to say to him.” 

“TI should ask him whether he didn’t think 
it was time that this freak of his camo to an 
end, und I should beg him cither to coms 
home with me or to behave liko a sensible 
being ond Ict me provide for him.” 

“ Nothing moro than that #” 

“More that I could hardly say. 
aya very anxious that we should he fi 

in, and T wunt him tv know it,” 

“T will let bim know of it, if you like,” 
said Monckton, after a moment of considera- 
tion, “I am very sure that Lrian ix too 

a follow to remain estranged from you 
for evor ; but I can’t recommend you to go 
to him just at prosont, atill loss to bring him 
Dock here, Wo may take it for gran that, 
with or without reason, ho is 
very much of your parting with oI 
am. ve done.” 

Gilbert gave a little upward jerk to his 
shoulders and smiled, “1 should be sorry to 
inene bis disapproval 5 but natarally I a 

using my own judgment 
gird tomy own afhire Anyhow, Tbelove 
fhe are right; there is nothing for it but to 
a him to Bisel cod have Patience,” 
conclysion he subsequently imparted 
to Kitty Greenwood, Parte ‘that it waa 
shared by Mr. Monckton, to whose decision, 
as he had expected, she at once bowed. 

“Perhaps some day your brother will so 
that he is m the wrong,” she remarked. To 
which Gilbert replied, “Let us hope 20.” 
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He had other and pleasanter subjects ‘for 
reflection than the obstinacy of 
headed brother. His negotiations with Bus- 
well were ing satisfactorily, though 
the skilful guidance of Mosars. 
Dodder; there was evory pro- 
spect that before another year was out ho 
would be, if not a rich, at ali cventa a woll- 
todo man; he was boginning to live down 
the hostility of certain of hia ncighboure, and 
‘waa shrewd enough to bo aware that a 
M.P., with a sufficiency of monoy, 
itable habita, and agrecable manners, is 
the kind of person to bo cut by the 
But what pleased him moro than 
ght promise of the futuro, more than 
00 of Mr. Potter, whowo caustic re- 
dreaded a little, and who managed 
affairs for him through the niodinm of 
post and an smanuensia who wrote ro- 
spectfully in copperplate, was the chungod 
attitude of Miss Huntloy. Gilbert had been 
rather afraid of Miss Huntley. Mo thought 
—and doubtless he waa right—that women 
‘are le asiagonie ; ho thought Miss 
Huntley did not like him, ani ho swpocted 
that she would put a epoke in his wheel tho 
moment that she saw hor opportunity, Mo 
was ylad to learn, upon tho vory best wutho- 
rity, that he had misjudged her. 

s are you going to have tho manners 
to call upon me, Mr. Sograve!” sho asked hin 


a 


EE 


I oneday, “You can't pretend, a» Mr. Monck- 


ton does, that you are too busy to pay visite.” 

Gilbort declared that he was ‘nally busy, 
‘but that he was not, and never could be, too 
busy to call upon Miss Huntley. If ho lud 
not done wo long ago, it was becauso hu wus 
afraid of being s bore. 

“Or of being bored?” she rejoined. “What- 
ever you may be, you are not a hore, Mr, 
Sograve, and you iow that 80 well that I 


@ shall not pay you the compliment which was 


at the tip of my tongue. Come aud sco me 
to-morrow afternoon at five o'clock, and Miss 
Toy will give you a cup of toa Tho loast 
that you deserve iu return for such » spooch 
intobe deprived of all hope of uot finding 


me at home.” 

‘He not only fouad her st homo, when he 
obeyed this command, but was spool mado 
to feol himself at home also, Miss Huntloy 
took # good deal of trouble to uchieve this 
result, and aj to take no trouble about 
itetall She mancuvred him into a com- 
fortable chair, with a little table at his elbow, 
on which to hia teacup ; she thon left 
him for swhile to be entertained by tho 
prattle of Miss Joy, and, scating hersolf at 
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the’ piano, played softly to the end of the 
piece Which'ske had heen trying over at the 
moment of hia entrance. She hud a good 
touch, lial -heen well taught, and played 
readily ut siz! Tho effect of her perform- 
ancy wa sunt hing to her visitor, although he 
wos ne great Jover of music, and hoe under- 
atoor, ah he was meant to understand, thut 
her lack of ceremony implied o friendly bent. 
By-and hy sho approached the fire, sank into 
a low chair facing Gilbert, and, holting up 
wu iund-sereen to shield her face from the 
Mazo, Inu to clint in an caay, familiar 
foxhion whout Kingscliff and its society, She 
Jud nothing disagreeable to sy ubout any- 
Jwxly ; on the contrary, she had 2 good word 
for them all, fron: Admiral (ireonwood down 
to Mr, Buawell; hut ber tone was that of an 
outside obsorver to whoin the ways of provin- 
cials ave an amusing wtudy ; she gavo it to be 
understood that she belonged ty quite a dif- 
forent worl], and poemed to assume, as a 
matter of coureo, that Gilbert belonged to it 





“1 Thad x nice ald phwo like yours, T 
think T shoubl he qt satisfied to spend 
evory winter here," she remarked ; “but T 
sUpprwe it i diferent for aman. After you 
get into Parliament: you will hardly be 
allowol to bury yourelf for six mouth, 
even if you winh it.” 

Uilbert observed, with a smite, that ho was 
not in Parliament yet. 

“ But of course you will bo ; and yon havo 
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givo them e capital excuse for kicking him 
up-stainn.” 

“Sir Joseph Huntley is a man of great 
abilities,” Gilhert remarked, 
“Is he really t Well, I supposo you are 
a better judye thun J, but 1 should never 
have guensed it. It is truo that he has a 
good fai of solid common senso, and he is 
suid to be an authority upon certain subjects, 
He might do for tho Board of Trado perhaps. 
However, it doesn’t much matter, for, by all 
accounts, the Tories won't be in offico again 
foc a great many years to come. That is 
partly what makes mo long to ho a Radical ; 
it is no stupid to bolong to a purty which is 
hopelessly vut vf it I wish you would try 
to convert me, Mr. Segiave.” 

“T am afraid I shoukl only suecood in 
wourying yon,” Gilbort answered. 

Nevertheless, ho let her persuade him to 
unfold and explain the Radical progiamu ; 
and she lintencd to him with so much interest, 
every now and then interrupting him with 
such bright and intelligent comments, thut 
he ended by preatly enjoy ing a disenasgon in 
which he gained tho victory at every point. 

“Well,” Mise Huntley said at Jongth, “T 
suppose T must acknowledge my self henten, 
if Lam not quite convinced yet, Tt seems a 
little strange that an owner of property in 
Lind rbonkd hold the opinions that yon ‘do ; 
Tut the strangenow is all to your crodit, 
What I sdmire abont the radicalism of mon 
in yonr position is that it oust at all events 


choson tho right side, too—at loast, the mont | be disinterested.” 


intorcating side. All the clever peoplo are 
Radicala nowadays. 1 mynelf ama Conect- 
vative, 1 boliove, though why T don’t quite 
know, except that it would bo un uncom- 
fortable thing for my brother's sister to. be 
anything eb 

“Why ix your brother s Conservative 1” 
Gilbert fuquired, 

“T have never asked him ; but he has his 
roasons, no doubt. For one thing, it’s re- 
spectublo; and when one ix very rich, and has 
had no groat grandfather, and bas married a 
duke's htor, onc onght at lewt to culti- 
vato respectability.” 

“‘Tho Duke of Devonport happens to he a 
Tory; but there aro plenty of Liberal dukes,” 
ulworvod Gilbert, 

“Naturally there are. Dukes can afford 
to allow thomsolvea luxarica ; but if J 
were to gu in for advanced ideas ho w. 


lone carte, T imagine. Joaeph expecta to 

sare ee e Tork nor ee ee 
thoy say he must be a Osbinet Minister 

firet, which I presume means that that would 








“A good many people hereabouts would 
toll you that that ix just what my radicalism 
is not,” observed Gilbort. 

“Oh, thoy are ungry with you for leaving 
thom, and TF don't wonder at it, It must be 
vory provoking to loso the ono man in the 
county who is sure to come to the front in 
Parliamont.” 

After tho interchange of a few moro such 
apocches as those Gilbert went away in high 
good-Immonr, and a3 soon as he was gono 
‘Mia Joy said, 

“Beatrice, what is your object in making 
« fool of that young man 1” 

“T don't think he is 9 fuol,” Miss Huntley 
roplied, yawning ; “und if he is I um aure it 
in 





‘not I who made him so. He expounded 
the Radical gospol very clearly,and convine- 
ingly, I thought.” 


‘Now, Beatrice, as if you could deccive 
toe in that pe Tceat Pretend to ander- 
stand politics, but I know that you might 
have ae him into a corner “bout the 
game laws, and that you deliberately let him 
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escape. You wouldn't have done that, my was no new experience to tho gallant and 


dear, if you had been arguing serfously.” 

Miss “Huntley clapped her hands and 
laughed londly,  “ The next time he comes 
T ahull turn you out of the room,” she said, 
“You are far, far too clover, you delightful 
old Matilda, and I may as wll confess at 
oneo that E wanted Mr. Segrave to have the 
Vest of that exciting controversy. I mean to 
make a friend of Mr. Segrave, and I must 
hogin by stroking him down.” 

“But why should you want to make a 
friond of him 1” 

“ Woll—he interests me.” 

“{ dislike him rather particularly,” Miss 
dy 
% wa what's more, I beliove you do too.” 

If such 
Joy’s romarkablo cleverness could havo dis- 
covered it, From that day Miss Huntley 
mado it hor business to show marked favour 
to Gilbert; nor did it take hor long to over- 
come tho suspicion with which ho regurdod 
her first advances, After all, he said to 
himself, it was not 90 very astonishing that 
& woman of distinctly superior qualities 
should fool herself dmwn towards the only 
man in the neighbourhood who had say pro- 
tensions to superiority. He was flattored by 
her recognition of his claim to be honoured 
ahove fellows, and, in any event, her 
friendship must be preferable to hor enmity, 
Therefore he did not hesitate to avail hinwelf 





of her constant hospitality, and thoroughly | finding 


appreciated the little dinners which she was 
fond of armnging, and ut which he 
had the pleasure of moeting Kitty Greon- 
wood. Captain Mitchell and one or other 
of the idle young mon who hung about 
Kinggcliff usually comploted the party ; but 
the presence of these nonentitics did not in- 
terfere with Gilbert's comfort, nor divert the 
attention of his hostess from him. Indeed, 
he searcely noticed that they wero thoro. 
What te might have noticed, and what 
other people did notice, was that, somehow 
or other, in the course of those pleasant even- 
ings he nover to secure a little pri- 
vate conversation with the girl of his heart, 


ing to Gilbert, and availing himself thereof 
was sharply anubbed for his pains, But this 


lovelorn sailor. He preferred a alap in the 


faco from Kitty to a kiss from anybody else, 
and nobly maintained hia character for pationt 
endurance while watching with wondering 


admiration the manovuvres of his ally, 


‘What Miss Greenwood thought of these 
manomvres it was not easy to toll from her 
domeanour. ho was one of those simple, 
oldfashioned maidens—there are still a few 
such, whatevor may ho assorted to the con- 
trary—who cannot avow to thernsolvea that 
they love any man until his own love for 
them has heen doclured. Shwe may have 
been mado a little unluppy by the partial 


oelared in a decided tono of voice ; | covantion of Gilbert's ationtions : but if ao, 
\ sho probably did not inquire into the eauso 
was the case nothing short of Miss | 


of hor abappiness For the ros, she was 


foeply: atten ed to Beatrico Huntloy, who 
come her intimate friont, whom 
she believod tv bo incapable of treachery in 
"Yo is days aod wocks yao by, aod 
days and wee! A 
thero were dinnora, ag aforesaid, and Boating 
excursions and rides and other unoxciting 
diversions, and at tho ond of all it must be 
owned that things remained very much as 
they had beon at: boginning, Mias Huntloy 
found out—and tho discovery rurprised hor 
somewhat—that Gilbert was really and truly 
in lovo with Kitty ; Mitchell made no pro- 
lan - suit 5 sal Stier tinea 
if agrooal upon the to] the flood, 
life awoet Tad wing no need for 
hurry in the matter of marriago, He was, 


ly im fact, 60 suro of success that ho was bogin- 


ning to think that it might be az well to wait 
until the election was over bofore taking 
& step which would entail a considerable 
sacrifice of indepondonce and an inconvenient 
period of abscnee from home, 

It wos on en evening in the month of 
Jost, shee the westher had become bi 

raons were laiming that 

wintor Lig) sa ae, ant Mig ‘Hundoys 
departure for London was regretfully 
of as imminent, that a little pieca of luck 
befell the patient Mitchell. That evoning the 
small party above enumerated had assembled, 
as they had so often done before, at Miss 
Huntley's vis where mer Greawood we 
staying one visit, her parents it 
been ‘vited to dine at a house on the other 
side of the county and—in accordance with 


it @ local custom—to remain for » couple of 


under the roof of their entertainers. 


Huntley was getting Gilbert to explai 
to her (the she knew quite as much about 
itas he did) the effect upon the constituencies 
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of the Redistribution Bill, which jo then Having dropped thet hint she moved 
‘wes engrossing public attention ; Joy away, leaving it to bear what fruit it might ; 
‘wan relating to Mitchell, who wae not Listen- but she did not rotire to rest without tarsing 
ing to her, how she had heen aa nearly as pos- the episode of the evening to account in 
rible overtaken by the tide, while sketching, another quarter. 
that afternoon, and Kitty, all by herself, was “Kitty,” said she, after she had accom- 
abstracteilly turning over the pages of 2 book panied Miss Greenwood to her ym, “do 
of prints which sho bod taken upon her knee. you over read Aizop's fables $ If you don’t, 
Dreiently sho shifted her position a little Twill lond you my copy, and you oan study 
in onder to get n better light and, raising her the fable of the dog who dropped his bone 
ann, brought it into contact with ons of the into the water in the attempt to get hold of 
candles which were standing upon the table another, which ho saw reflected there. You 
iwhind hor. In an instant a tongue of flamo are the dog; Caplain Mitchell's devotion to 
shot up from the flimsy fabric of which her you is the substantial bono, and as for the 
alvovo was mate. Sho guve a cry of terror; shadow, you may fill that up according to 
Gilhert sturted to his foot, but Mitchell, taste. ‘To you fully realisa that Captain 
thun he, sprang forward, seized the Mitchell saved your life this evoning 1” * 
uevo in his hanes and prossed tho“ Yos, indod I do, and I am vory grateful 
fumes ont hofuro Miss Joy hud time todo to him,” answered Kitty; “only I wish-——” 
more than ejaculate “Good gracious!” “1 wouldn't wish for moro than I hal got, 
‘Very little harm was done. Miss Gireon- if I were you. ‘One isn’t loved overy day, 
woul’ ethow wax slightly scorchel aud us Owen Meredith very truly observos.” 
‘Mitchell had a blister or two typon his hands, “Well, hut,” objocted Kitty, with a blush, 
which he «id uot think it noccasary to dis- “Captain Mitchel] has never told mo that-— 
play ; hutitwas ovident that only his promp- ho has uevor said anything of tad sort to 
titulo hud averted » sorious, if not a fatal me.” 
catastrophe ; #o that he ne be considered — He never will if you go on as you are 
a fortumate mun, in spite of his blisters, doing now, and I know who will be rorry for 
When the hubbub bad smurbaided, and it some fine day. You think you are certain 
Kitty, notwithstanding her protontations, of him, but I assure you that you are not 
had been tahun upatairs to have her olbow ie is » mortal man, and he is capable ot 
awathed in cotton wool by Miss Joy, Miss consoling himself. In fact, I like him so 
Muntiey could not refrain from saying aside much that, sooner than seo him ao badly 
to Gubert, “You missed w fine opportunity treated, I myself will undertake to comolo 
there. him—anot personally, but by doputy, I know 
“Really that was not my fault,” ho re- morothan one girl who is almost good enough 
turned, int n somewhat aggrieved tone; “the for him. Now good-night. Ponder theeo 
whole ‘thing was over in a and sayings.” And with that, che kissed ber 
Mitchell Louncod up in front of me, so that guost and withdrew, 
Teouldn’t get: past him.” A fow days luter Miss Huntley was stand- 
“So ofticious, wasn't itt Let na hopo ing on the departure side of the little Kinge- 
that ho burnt lis fingors ; 1 soo thot he is cliff station, surrounded by quitea host of sor- 
examining thom surreptitiously. But, do ring friends and acquaintances, She ad- 
you know, I am vory glad that he has had ‘reseed them, severally. and in the 
this chanco of playing the hero—or would most amiable terms, and with a few favoured 
you call him a poseur ?—bocanse, perhaps, it | ones she took a turn or two up and down 
may induco Kitty to take a ape See him, the ee regen Amongst the latter was 
and thoao two are mode for ouch other.” Me , who bad hurried down to bil 
“1 can't with you,” said Gilbert, farewell to s lady whose liberality had tided 
ftushing slightly. moro than one indigent member of his flock 
_ "Tam quite aware that you can't, and I over the dark days of the stormy season. 
sincerely regret it, for o body's sake. I “You will come back to us noxt winter, I 
aauat Mick to my opinion that Kitty Green- hope,” said he. - 
‘hood is designed by nature for the domestic Ab, I don't know,” she answored, with 
Virtuea and thoir rewards, Men who have somothing of a sigh. “It isa longtime from 
@ carcer before them seldom find time for now to next winter, and all sorts of things 
domesticity, and, if thoy marry at all, ought may between this and that. But 7 
to marry ambitious women. Exonse my shan’t forget Kingscliff and I shan’t f 
frankness.” you. I£ only you could come up to 
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and i preach to me every Sunday, I ehouldn’t 
be afraid of of temptations that sometimes 
ir Backing 8 poor ting 

at ing is a ing to trust to,” 
said Monekicn. ar 2 

“ Perhaps so, but it is botter than nothing, 
and at any rate I am always infiuenced by it. 
My sister-in-law will preach to me now; I 
don’t like her sermons as well as yours. You 
said you would be in London soon ; you will 
come and seo ms, wou't you t” 

“Yea, with pleasure, if I can find the 
time ; but I ‘be very buay, I ig 

“Well, if you can and will find time, 
it will be a kindness.” Then, with a sudden 
change of tone, “Shall you look up Eaau 
sven you are in London *” 

“Esau 2” repeated Monckton inguiringly. 

“I havo alway of giving posple wok 
names; it serves to keep them in my momory. 
Ma, Brian Segrave is called Keau, for obvious 
avasona, Tell him that I shall be in Park 
‘Lame for the season.” 

“TI will tell him,” answorod Monckton, 
“but I won't promise that he shall call upon 
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you. He probably rogurds himaelf az being 
out of society.” 

4 has that to do with itt Besides, 
he must como back to socioty. He ought to 
soll the Manor House. I wish he would sell 
it to me, then I should have an excuse for 
returning to Kingseliff.” 

“T'm afraid be won't do that,” said Monck- 
ton, shaking his heat. 

“Why not? Atslenst I shouldn't parcel 
it out into building-lots. Anyhow, I shall 
think him vory rud@ if ho drops my ao- 
quaintanco.” 
pltlorm, aod Mae Holy took her lee 

i luntley took her 
amidst a chorus of good-byca. Hor last words 
wore for Gilbert. “Homember that you have 
prossieed! to re) yoursolf in Park Lane 

fore the month: is over.” 
ene zeae fee ae sa, and the 
i rout i if were loft to modi- 
fate upon the melancholy fact that they bad 
had an hoiress among them for six months, 
and that not one of them had had the courage 
to proposo to bor, 


HOW MONEY I8 MADE. 
Br PROFESSOR T. E. THORPE, F.2.S. 


Mo’. in its widest senso, has boon de- 

fined by an American writer to be 
“that which frecly from hand to hand 
throughout tho community in final discharge 
of debts and full payment for commodities, 
Weing accopted equally without referones to 
the character or jit of the person who 
offers it, and without the intention of tho 
person who rosetves it to soomume it or 
enjoy it or apply it to any othor use than, 
Sn turn, to tender it to ofhore in discharge 
of debts or payment for commodities.”* 
Doubtless particular casos may be found 
which do not readily come within this defi- 
nition. Indeed, there are probably few 
torms in economics more difficult to defino 
than that of money, owing mainly to tho 
development of modes of exchange depen- 
dont upon the growth and ization of 
that credit which is one of the distinguishing 
features of a progressive civilisation. 

In ordinary lan, by money is usually 
meant stamped to be used as the 
medium ofs and aa the measure 
by which the values of the exchanges are 
determined. It is in the senso of stamped 
metal that the term is employed as the title 


wo Hab A a 


of this papor. It ix a singular fact—and 
this notwithstanding all the wise 
fagniliar in our mouths as houschold w 
in which our common humanity has con- 
centrated its oxpericnccs of the power of 
money, whether for good or for evil—that 
the intrinsic nature of money should be £0 
Little understood by pwoplo at large. Of 
course these sayiugs, in which, ag we are 
told, tho wisdom of the many has been erye- 
tallisod by the wit of the few, have mainly 
reference to money te the map aid 
many 0 poor wit on an 
pension ‘today painf ally eunetiona of one, 
at least, of the contingencies which sffect 
tho value of # specific form of money. The 
intrinsic nature of money, in a concrete 
sense, has become to her a matter of very real 
im 

in perhaps hardly necossary here to 
dwell upon the reasons which have induced 
all civilised communities to adopt the metals 
as the material of money. In early times 
the common mode of exchango wa by 
barter, and such anaes ae sal beim 
savage peoples to-day. - 
vane ih lo arta of Civilisation tho need of 
® circulating medium becomes more and 
more felt. skins of animals are among 


tho eartient forme of earrency, to be followed 
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Chinese and in Japan, Nails, indoed, were 


hy the animals thomeclves. With the easly , nsed for money in Scotland in the time of 
Homan triber sleep und oxen wero eun-' Adam Smith, “Lead and tin were once em- 


tidered oa units of valne, and, to 
Mommeen, ten sheep wero regarded as equi- 
valent to one ox. The Latin worl peeunvt 
(pecta) has its origin in this wso of cattle ux 
money, and it ia said that the English 
wonky fir and femal spring from the 
name yout, Aimong certain tribes in South 
Afvien evttlo ure stil the only medium 


ployed for coinage in this country. Of all 
the eummon metals copper has heen used the 
most extensively, either alone or in union 
with tin ; in faet, in some nations copper and 
ita alloys constituted tho pineal camage 
for long periods of time. But these metals 
only partially satisfy the ideal requirements 
of the material of money. Tron rusts, and is 





of exchunge, Slaves cheap lead is soft, and 
have often heen, and tin is brittle ; comer 1B 
afi] ate in Central tough and durable, tnt 
Africa, reganlod as a its value is 40 low that 
form of curreucy. Wo a coinage formed ex- 
Inve a purvival of this clusively of this motal 
practice in the worl would lack the eondi- 
camiial, ono of the tion of ready porter 
atandurls of valuo in hility. Gold and silver, 
tho Irixh Jaw tracts, of all the metals, prac 
uni which ix aid to tically alone possess, 
mean originally a fe- the essential quulitier. 


malo slave, Com, oil, As Cantillon says, 
coconuts, tua, "and “Cold and silver alone 
tobacco, have at are of small volume, of 
various timer and 


equal goodners, can: 
among. ifferent penple of transport, divisible 
froon avogpted an dey without loss, easily’ 
tender, Shells, whales’ nardedl, beantifnl, and 
tooth, and feathers are fra, and durable 


° 








current today among it, wl moat to eternity. 

the islanders of | the For a long timo silver 

Pacific, and greonstone conatitnted the chief 

and red ovliry aro med form of money, gradu- 

hy way of exchanzo allysnporseding copper 

ortain Austia- untilin medieval times 

it was almost the ex- 

clusivo form of ex- 

change. Its relative 

forms of curreney will abundanco isnow affoct- 

sorvo to indicate why ing its value towards 

tho metals haye come gold, which tends to 

to be eet ‘an the moat suit become the sole mono- 

able modium for money. It is tary ari. The 

at the saino time ouay to perceive questions which apring 
why tho so-called precious motals Fofuunce to Brat. out of this disturbs 


tend to displace the others, relation in the values of 
Tho material of money should he valualle the two metals are among tho most serious 
in itself, and it should be durable, readily ceonumic problems of the day. 

portable, homogeneous, eaily divisible, an, When metals were first used for money, 
i necossary readily united together again ;' they were always tendered by weight, and 
its vuluo should bo oasily catimable, mud! we have a survival of the practice in China 
faitly permanont. Certain of theso con- st the present time, and an allusion to the 
ditions are fulfilled by somo of the common pri iple in our own word “pound.” The 
mactals and hence most of them have been disadvantages of this method are obvious, 
used at some time or other as the material and hence arcsa the art of coining, the metal 
of money. Thus the Spartans usod iron, and ! being, as Aristotle says, “determined in value 
in lator times it has been so employed by the ; by men putting a stamp upon it, in order that 
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it may fave them fiom the trouble of weigh- —_In order to guard against fraud, the sha) 
at,” tho stamp denoting not only the and even tho size of the coin, as well as the 
weight, but tho fineness or quality of the | charaéter of the dosign impressed npon it, 
metal. According to Herodotus, the Lydiane ' became all important, Roctangnlar, or hexa- 
were the first to cuin gold and silver, ' gonal pieees, which have cecasionally been 
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useil, [ontl themselves to the practice of “clip-_ merit of tho coin should bo the best posible. 
*heneo there has been a general profer- | With work on onr coins like that of Bi Bimon, 
enc exercised in fayour of citeular coins | who mado the famous “Potition Crown” of 
A coin should not be too small, otherwise it Charles II, wo might well defy the machina- 
ix not casily piched up, and is readily lost. “ tions of the common level of counterfeiters. 
On the other hand, 1 should not he too Biringucrio, in his ailvice to a mint master, 
large, a3 it is relatively more expensive to given upwards of three centurios ayo, re. 
coin large pieces than small pieces of tho sumo cially urges that good workmen should 
quality of workmanship, and moroover a scoured to ongrave tho dics, not only that 
large pioce of high value is liable to be tam- fraut may he prevented, | but that the 
perod with, Thus numbers of the American people may havo pleasure in things they 
double-eagles were sawn in two, the gold in must perforce use . 
the middle being removed and its pluce par. Pure gold and pure silvor are nover em- 
tially suppliod hy tho cheaper and somowhat ployed as the ma‘erial of money today, 
heavier metal platinum, the outside sufaces mainly for tho reasons thut these metals used 
of the coin, being aftorwarde solderad to- | alone are not sufficiently durable, and that 
gether. To avoid counterfeiting, the design | the addition of » baser metal to them con- 
should he faitly elaborate, and such ag can stitutes a notable source of revenue to the 
only be impressed ly expensive machinery ; State, This baze metal iz, in Mint termino- 
and to prevent “clipping” the edgo shoall logy, known as aly, and it is very much 
be milled or have a legend inscribed round in the Mint sense that the word is commonly 
it, Lastly, the workmanship and artistic + poberts Ansten, “ Alloys used for Coinage,” p. 18 
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understood. In scientific phraseology, how- 
ever, alloy moans simply a fared mixture of 
matals without reference to the compartir 
valuo of the componcuts. The word comes 
from the Latin «d-ligo or alliga, to bind toge- 
thor, It has been supposod that it has been 
more dirvetly derived from tho French é (i, 
nicaning an admixture according to a recog: 
nived standard. The word “storing ” applied 
tu the standard money of Creat Britain has 
asingular history which haa greatly porplexed 
the curious. It was not in use before the 
Conquest, but sects to have originated from 
the circumstance that peopl of the north- 
cast. of Europe or Busterlings, according to 
Stow, “did first make monoy in in’ 
the reign of Henry ID,” “and thus,” be con-| 
tinuey, “Leobit duwn according to my reading | 
in autiyuitic of moncy matters, omitting tho | 
imaginations of lute writers, of whom gome | 
have said Kausterling money to take that 
namo of a etarre stamped on the border or 
ring of tho penio; other aome, of a bird 
fed a staro or starling stamped on the 
eirournforanee, und uthers (more unlikely) of 








Sootlund.’ 
The nature of tho base motal to he added 
to tho gold or silver ix o mattor of great 
importaice. In tho Dritia coiuage it is now 
oxclusively copper, Silver alloys admirably 
with gold, but the resulting mixture is Joss 
yellow than gold ; the Australian sovoreigns 
owe their peculiar coluur te the 
tilver, Copper on the ather hand heightens 
the colour, and the combination is sufficiently 
hard, ductile, viscous and homogeneous to 
approsiniate to the requirements vf an ideal 
loy fur a gold currency, 
By a statute of Houry VIL made in 1527, 
troy weight was doliniiely established as the 
only Segal weight for gold and silver, and 
the troy pound and its divisions aso’ still 
used in weighing these metals, This cireum- 
stance has brought wbout the particnlar 
mode of adjusting the relation between tho 
precious motals at) the alloy which stilt 
continues, From a Parliamentary paper 
nted by the Commissioners appomted 
in 1868 to inquire into tho condition of the 
Exchequor standards we gican that “the 
troy foods said to have been derived from 
the Roman weight of 6769°2 grains, the 
126th wert of the Tange ‘Alexandrian {alent 
ia weight, like tho troy pound, having 
been divided by the Rotate into twelve 
ounces.” Troy weight ceems to have been 
in general uso in this kingdom from the 
time of Edward I. According to the Com- 


in 


being coined] ui Suiruolin or Sturling, a towne 1, 
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missioners, “tho most ancient system of 
weights in this kingdom was that of the 

er’s pound, or the money pound of 
the Anglo-Saxons, which continued in use 
for some centuries after the Conquest, being 
then known as the Tower pou, or some 
times the Goldmmiths’ pound, It contained 
12 ounces of 450 grains each, or 5,400 
graing, aud this weight of silver was @ pound 


af 
Up to 1882 the quality or fineness of gold 
ws wel in the Maat was tassel inf ie 
system of carats and grains, the formor word 
being probably derived from tho Groek kera- 
tion or the Arabic kyraf, terms originally 
plied to ere cg iia ot weights 
system ights ly come 
down to us from. Die Amtian al.hemists, 
from whom the Western nations derived 
their knowledyo of the 0 ions of cho- 
niistry and of motallurgi To. 
day, following the practice of Continental 
nations, the finoness of gold and silver alloys 
is calculated in tho Mint on decimal 
system, ‘the pure motals being considered as 


The coinage system of this country is at 
prosent regulated by the Coinage of 
1870, in which previous Acts upon the sub- 
joct are wsnendod and conscliduted. The 
standard fincness of the gold coi is 
therein dofined to be 44 fine gold, vy ey 
or millesimal fincnoss 916-66; that of 


of silver coinage is 32 fino ailver, y's alloy ; or 


anillesimnal fineness 925 ; aud the bronze coin- 
age is simply defined us a mixed metal con- 
eating of copper, tin, and zinc, 

It may be interesting to trues the histor 
cf theso particular standards in England. 
‘Much, indeed, of tho history of this country 
is centred round this question. Tho debase- 
ment of a currency hes always boon regarded 
as a particularly heinous act; it is one of 
‘thoso things which, as Bacon says, “come 
home to men’e business and bosoms” sal 
a very direct way that they are tom| to 
look “upon it a8 a crimo, Judgod in this 
way the rulers ot nations, in times past, have 
been particulariy criminal ; for, as tho late 
Professor Jovons pointed out, they have 
becn among the most notorious false coiners 
and depreciators of currency of which history 
has apy record. Tho operations gf “clippers,” 
“sweaters,” and “cullers” pale into utter 


ineignitance when com for example, 
ith the manipulations of the puissant King 
of “smashers” and Defender of the Faith, 


the Eighth of England, 
BNler go and silver ooins were first 
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issued they wero exclusively mails of the 
purest metals that could be obtained. Tho 
first gold coin in the kingdom wus made by 
Henry IIL in 1257 ; it was a penny, and of 
the finest gold, The pure metal continuod 
to be used until 1343, when Edward IL 
caused half a grain of alloy to he added, thus 
reducing the standard to 994:8, These coins, 
which were of great beauty, were subse- 
quently stated, in defiance of all chronolo- 
gical and othor difficultica, to be malo of 
Precious metal, mepared by the occult pro- 
cusses of tho eclebrited alchemist Raymond 
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Lally. Gold of this particular fineness ‘con- 
tinued to be coined until 1526, whan 
Henry VIIL lowered the standard to 22 
carats, or 916°66, Henry VIII. succecded toan 
smount of weulth greater than that enjoyed 
by any English monarch, Wo are told, on 
the authority of Lord Verulam, that hia 
avaricious old father left ut his doath in 
1509, most of it in accret places, under his 
own key and keeping, at Ri the sam 
of near £1,800,000, According to Sir Edward 
Coke, it uppoared, from the Close Roll of the 
Wind year of Moury VIL, that his fathor 





‘Melting Silver. 


loft in his coffers £5,300,000, for tho most based, and in 1545 it, was (again to quote 
part in foreign coin, Whatever tho exact Huding) “reduced to the lowest dogrve of 
truth as to these sums may Do, there is no fineness which ever disgruced tho English 
doubt that his son came into possession of , mint, excepting a small quantity of silver in 


au enormous private fortune, and it in equally ‘Camden has 
left us a molancholy account of tho stato of 

England as o consoquence of these arbitrary 
enactments of the King. “They brought,” 
says Vaughan, “great confusion among the 
ctucs of money which, together with the 


certain that it soon went the proverbi way 
of a miser's hoard, ‘It was,” says Ruding, 
the it historian of the coimage of Creat 


Britain, “fhot the youthful monarch, to} 
supply his riot and extravagance, had then jv: 
I means to fill | excessive quantities of gold and silver which 


recourse to the most disgr 
bis coffers, and stands recorded with infamy 
as the first of our English sovereigny who 
debased the sterling fineness of the coins.” 
Tn 1544 the coinage was still further de 





the fifth year of Edward VL” 


about these times began to bo bi it into 
Christendom out of the Weat Indies, wore 
the occasion that the statutes of Isbourors 
and servants were no further ol 
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Tweanse the prievs at 
ill things being much 
enhanced, — lahonrers: 
saul servants could not 
lie npon their hire 
wan wages ordained 
Dy the statute," Else. 
where weutetold that 
thia basa money for 
a time cauped the old 
Merling money to ho 
hearted ap, and rent 
of luni and tenomonts, with prices of vietual, 
wore tained far Iweyond. the former ratee 
Woll might Sir Robert Cotton say, in the 
Trivy Council of another woald ba chaser 
of the coinage, Charles IL, that “what re 
nown iy left ta Kalward 1. in amending tho 
standard, both in pmity and weight, must 
stick av a blemish upon priness that de. the 
contrary, When Henry VILL bad gainod 
as tnmeh of power aud glory abroad, and of 
love and obedience ut home, as ever any, he 
paffered Shipereete of all upon this rock.” 

It isto the eretit of Edwant VI, that vo 
woon as he begun to act for himself he set to: 
wotk to restore the standart. Before his 
tleath the “nanghtiness” of the <ilver was 
nuh Jowsened, und the old standard was 
tually rv established Iy his sister Elizabeth, 

At the same time the fish cuina which, 
daring the three former ieigns, wers even 
more dehaved than thoso of Eugland, were 
vestored to their original puri This net 
gave ocewion to the following hullad :— 


“Tat bane fires shane m every phiee, 
tho bella apa 


rand i, 
a peuriss sar 
“The gold and miver, shoe was ap bis 
‘That ne mem cunld eudare it ecurer, 
Js now ueweeeren'd with ber Onn fac 
And mide gu ewrent m ireinnd * 
Ehvabeth, however, had but alender ground 
for her boast, “that she hail conqnered now 
that Monster which had so long devoured 
her people,” for towards the ond of her reign 
Large quantities of laso money were sent 
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Rolling inte Stuspe, 


over to Tielund, and it is known that on 
several occasions she penmittod her Master 
of the Mint to vary from the terms ut his 
indentures, and coin money of lew weight 
and fineness tha the law allowel — The 
standant of silver, however, was not ultered 
hy her when ouce restored, and it has re- 
mained of 925 fineness down to the present 
lime. No gold cviuage of » standard other 
than 916-66 (its present fineness), Was issued 
after 1637. 

‘The limits of this paper hantly allow us 
to concern ourselves with the coinage of 
uther countries, but it may be stated that 
the English standard for gold exists in 
British India, Russia, the Turkish Empire, 
Portugal, Persia, and Brazil, Germuny, the 
Vuited States, Belytum, Tlaly, ant Switzer- 
land, Greece, ‘Scandinavia, and the South 
American Republics, have conformed to the 
French standard of 900. Tho richest gold 
coin at present issued is the Austro-Hungarian 
dueat of finenoss 986; the poorest, certain 
Egyptian coins of which tho standard is 875, 

England is the only nation which main- 
tains xo high a standard os 925 for silver. 
‘The frane, the monetary wnit of France, has 
the fineness 835, and the silver coinage of 
Felgium, Italy, and Switzerlartd is cf the 
same standard. In Germany and in the 
United States it is of the same fineness as 
‘the gold, viz 900; in British India it is 
916-6, alno equal to the gold standard; in 
Brazil, 917; and for certain eoins in the 
Netherlands it is 945, which is the richest 
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silver alloy in circulation. The poorest silver- 
copper alloy, on tho other hand, iy usod in 
the manufacture of Anstro-Hungarian krent- 
zera, and for the 10ure pieces of Norway, 
which contain Jess than half their weight of 
silver, The Javanose employ the standard 
720, for the reason that an alloy of giver 
and copper containing 72 per cent. of the 
former motal is the most homogencons of all 
such mixtures, 

The only triple alloy used for coinage at 
our Mint is the bronze for the manufacture 
of ponec, which is composed of 95 parts of 
coppar, 4 of tin, aud 1 of zinc, This alloy 
was first brought into use hy Napoleon IL. 
in 1852, and adopted in England m 1861 on 


theatlvies of Professor Uraham, thon Master | 


of the Mint, It roplacod the copper coin 
aye which had existed since the reign of 
Charles IL. 

‘Tho place whore the coinage of a conutry 
is mado is known as a Mint, and the 
muking of the money ix the prerogative 
of the Crown, and has hat 
rarely Leon delegated to pri- 
vate persona. Certain ecclusi- 
astics have, howevor, in tine 
past, enjoyed the right of 
coining money, but tho privi- 
lego of impressing thoir unine 
andl effigy was limited to tho 
archbishops until withdrawn 
dy the lawa of Athelstan, who 
was the first English nionatch 
tu enact regulations for the 
ordering of Mints, In carly 
times, when tho methoils of 
Jocomurion were tedious and 
fifticnlt, and the transport of 
Large sums of money Was cou- 
roquently huzardous, it war 
nocossary that almost every 
large town should have its 
Mint. The number of Mints 
wus, however, graluslly re- 
duced until, inthe time of 
Richant L, the work of coining 
hocame concentrated in the 
Tower of London, In times 
of nitional disturlaneo, as, for 
exataple, during tho oivil ware 
ot Charles L, provincial Mints 
Were re-cxtablished for a while, 
‘ut were again abolished on the restoration of 
order. Our national Mint romuined in the 
‘Towor until 1810, when it was removed to 
ite proven site on Tower Hill. 

greater of the bullion intended 
to he converted into gold coinage at the Mint 
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is supplied hy the Bank of England, which is 
bound by law to purchase as much goll 
bullion of the proper stawlard us the pablic 
amay briug it, at the rate of £3 174, $d, an 
ounce. Any private porson may, however, 
tahe gold Inllton to the Mint, and receive it 
again as ecin at the rate of £3 178, 103d, an 
ounce, without chargo fur coinage, The 
bullion fom the Bank reaches tho Mint in 
the form of ingots, each of 200 ounces. 
Silver bullion ia prerchaved direct by the Mint 
at its current value, which variow from timo 
to time, and is also received ax ingote, each 
weighing abont 1,000 ounces, ‘The tinst 
duty of thu Mint’ anthorities ov rvcciving 
the bullion is tu ascertain that it is of tho 
alleged fineness, and tho aume time to 
determine the amount of copper to ho addod 
to form tho staudard alloy; or, in other 
wonls, the bullion has to he ayayed. Tho 
avay of goll was foumerly genorally mato 
hy the tonchstono, or * Lyiian atone,””a pices 
of dark basaltic rock on which gold loaves a 




















Outting out und Edge-ratiing. 


|stroak. By comparing the charseter of tho 
stroak with that furnishod hy alloys of 
known composition, anil on observing ite bo- 


haviour on veing touched with acid, an ides 
of the approximate fineness of the metal 
‘was obtained. Other physical methods have 


ech suggested, us, for example, that of 
spocific gravity, 2x inilicated in the well- 
Known véory of Archimedes, Tho speci 
gravity of standard gold is 17-157, wl 

that of the puro metal is 193. The method 
of assay in tte at the presont time is founded 
‘upon the ciicumstanco that gold or silver con- 
taining eopper is eventually obtained pure if 
mixed with a sufficiency of lead and heate:l on 
a muitublo porous vousel or “cupol” with a 
plentiful supply of air, Tho baso metals are 
grudnally oxidized, and sink into the pores 
of the cupet whilst the precious metals are left 
puro in the form of little fused butions, By 
operating on u known woight of the alloy 
the weight of the resultaut button gives the 
proportion of gold or silver prosont. Thi 
method of separating gold from admixed 
Taso metals was doveribed hy the alchemist 
(cher upwards of 1,100 years ago. Asa moile 
of asaay it was officially recognised in thin 
conntry in the reign of Houty IL, In tho 
case of the usaay of gokt when inixed with 
xilvor tho operation ia rather moe compli- 
oatuxd, ov both metals are uvoxidized by the 


action of air, and would, therofore, remuin 


in tho button on the cupel. Now nitric ack below 


isan cxoollent solvent fur pilver, but it has 
no action upon gold. It happens, howover, 
that if the amount of tho silver in an alloy of 
the two metals is ess than a fourth of 
; mere alloy ia nearocly acted upon by 
nitric acid ; on increasing tho proportion 
silver the solvent sction of the nitric scid 
upon that metal is sot up, If tho gold ix 
Known, or snnpocted, to contain silvor, 
farther quantity of silver is added to tho 
woighod quantity of alloy, to rodueo the 
proportion of the gold below onothind of 
the mass, The fused button is withdrawn 
from tho cupsl, flattened, annoulod, rolled 
into a atrip, again cuncaled, cviled’ iuto a 
iral or “cornot,” and treatod with nitric 
acid to remove the silver. The gold, which 
ig left aa » spongy mass retaining tho form of 
iral, is hosted to redness and weit 
one 0 delisate that it will approciate 
the stpth of a grain. The amount of alloy 
taal beclegte iat een roel 
simple enough m ’ 
is Hable to cortaln aouresa of error, whieh 2p 
well known and guardod against by the skil- 
ful numayer, ‘The ‘vualty of the metal being 
thus known, it ia a simplo matter of arith- 
metic to calculate the amouut of copper 
which must be added to is in order to bang 
it fe meaiel fineness, 
alver and copper are meltod togethor 
in dlack-lead crucibles capable of holding 
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3,000 oz, in a furnace heated by coke, and 
the fluid alloy is well stirred by an iron rod, 
in order to make it as 88 poa- 
sible, and a layor of charcoal is thrown over 
it to t oxidation, The crucible is then 
Lited from the furnace by 9 crane and is 
tilted by machinery in such manner ‘hat the 
molten metal can bo poured into a series of 
iugot moniis capable of forming bars about 
bP] inchoe long, 14 thick, one @ width 
varying 12 to 2 in lepondin; 
upon the coin Toquired. The bars, ‘when, 
cold, are trimmed by a rovolving file, and 
portions of them are again assayod in order 
to determine that tho proper standard has 
ue fare Md the charged with 
lu melting 6 pots aro 

only. about 1200 oa Pand the pouring is 
done by hand. 

Tho bars are next rolled into atrips o1 
“fillets” of a thicknesa varying with the 
Kind of coin to be produced. In the case 
of tho gokl, this must be done with such 
nicety that in fillota intended for half- 
sovereigns tho thickness must not be more 
tun the 1-20,000th of an inch above or 
the normal amount, The are 
neat annealod, and in order to equalise thei 
thickness they arc drawn betwoon steel 
cylinders on a machine known as the “drag- 


‘the bench,” aftor which they are testod to ssces- 


tain that thoy will givo discs or “ banks” of 
the proper woight. The round blanks are 
stamped out, two ut a time in the caso of 
gold und silver, and five at a timo in that of 
bronze, by means of short steel cylinders 
working into holes placed on tho bed of the 
cutting machine. Tie residuo of the bur, 
known as ‘“‘scissel,” amounts to about a 
fonrth of the original weight and is returned 
to the melting-pot, It might bo thought 
that it would be more economical to shave 
off the discs from metallic rods of the proper 
thickness, but this has not hitherto been 
found icuble, 

‘Tho blanks aro next “marked” or edged- 
rolled, so ss to form # raised rim to protect 
the impression on the stamped coin, und 
after being annealed, they are ready for the 
coining-pross. In former timos coins were 
often cast—and indeed some of the most beau- 
tiful specimons of numismstic workmanship 
known, such as the medals of Giglio Romano, 
were so made. Striking from engraved dies 
has, however, beon practised from early 
times; most of the Greek and Roman coins, 
as well as those of India, were thus formed. 
Tho invention of the rolling-mill and of the 
dise cutter, which seems to have been mg- 
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‘gested by Leonardo da Vinei, who desis 
many of the medisval coins, has Prnes: 
Fremion origi iven by 
from a hammer, a method which con- 
hn fo ba rye late a8 1663, owing to 
juice “ moneyers,’ re 
tinted introduction of machinery for the 
. The hammer wea, however, gradually 
laced by the acrew-preag, and this machine, 


i 


Cloment VIL, is figured in 
of the coining-room of tho Tower, published 
in the early part of this contury. Boulton, 
in 1790, first applied steam power to the 
press, and his screw-preas continued to be 
employed in the Mint down to 1882, when 
tioptol "he seahino e,solffooding aod 
0; @ machino is _solf- 
throws ont the stampod coins at the rate of 
about a hundred a minute. 
‘Tho possibility of thus impressing a device 
open a cyin is due to tho circumstance 
¢ alloy ia so viscous that under sufficient 
prossuro it flows into the linca of the en- 
wed die—that is from the Jovel parts into 
6 reliofa—tho lateral flow of the metal being 
prevented hy the “collar” in which tho 
lank ia confinod. 
Each of the gold and silver coins has noxt 
to be woighed. This in our Mint is offocted 
by automatic balances of a most ingenious 
autiful construction, ‘wliereby the 
sparated into tho threo classes of 
“heavy,” ond ‘good”—ouly coins 


in 

Into, Even the “good” coins, in spite of tho 
groat care taken, aro never absolutely of the 
same weight, By the Coinage Act of 1870 
the atandard woights of onr ordinary coins 
aro defined to bo— 






Gree: ees 
Haltcrowa * 93818161 
aie ee 
Sixpenco 43-63636 
Tron 281818 
Femy 145-8383 
Hnlf-penny 87-5000 
Yarthlag > 43°75000 

But inasrovth as it is practically impoasitle 

to insure that every coin when issued shall 


‘have its propor weight, the law allows a car- 
tain vation, pin aad as the “remedy,” 
which the coina must not exceed. This, in 
the cases of the coins specified, ia respectively 
aq follows -— 


that case of tho 
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02 
‘Half-sovereig ol 
a 9-90900 
aa, ae 
CO 018181 
Groat. oranizt 
i= Hist 
s + 1-760 
Farthlag” 0-87600 
Two-tenths of a grain in the divergence from 


the normal weight allowed for soverdi 
ey om very small, but in tho issue 

ion sovereigns, the difference hotweon the 
Icast and the groatoat woight pormitted would, 
amount to £3,214. 

Tho last duty of tho Mint authorities bo- 
fore delivering tho gold ond silver coin to 
tho Bank of England, thence to be sent into 
cireulation, is to ssnay a certain number of 
tho finished pieces to axcortain that thoy aro 
of tho legal standard ; and bere again the 
low allows 8 certain variation—this in tho 
Hd is -009, in that of the silvor 
it is 004 millosimal finencss, 

In former times tho sovereign contracted 
with the Mint Master to supply the comago, 
and in order to be assured that the terms of 
tho contract woro fulfilled it was n 
to hold poriodical oxamivations of the money. 
‘once srose the ccremony known as the 
“Trial of the Pyx,” the “pyx” being the 
chost in which samplos of tho coins wore 

Although the conditions under which 
com is produced are differont to-day, the trial 
of the pyx is still continued. From overy 
701 rovereims, or 1,402 half sovercigns, 
equal to 15 hs. troy, known as “a journey 
weight” \d—ouo coin is selected ; a 
ailver coin Leing also seloctod from every 
60 Ibs. troy of coined silvor. Thoso coins 
aro deposited in the pyx, which is opened 
once & ycar by a jury of the freemen of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company in the presence of the 
eon Tepepbrties, ery ane 

wei and omy as to fine- 
none A tal ator of standard fineness in 
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the’ normal weights of these 
coims. As the Comage Act 
farthor requires that evory 
porwon must “ent, Iteah, or 
leface ” any coin which 14 he- 
Tow tho legal weight, to the loss 
of the poison tendering it, it 
af some interest to 
determine whut the legal Ife 
uf u gold coin, may weovercim, 
is, This, aecordiny to tho cate- 
ful exporiments of the lute Pro- 
foosur Jevour, abouteighteon 
yeas, Ib is estimated that 
About £110,000,000 of gold 
ip at prenent in citcntation, as 
cmnpwed with £247,521, 429 
coined pines 1X16, whew sove- 
reignnand half-sovereigns were 
firot inetituted, Sumo ot thers 
sovercigtin have boon rea 
but many mor hus 
portod He * hour el 
io further calenlated that at 
the pronent time there is about 
£50,0001HI0 vt Light wold in 
cirewlation, tho actual loss on 
which cannot Te tess than 
£660,000, to which must 
of von be added tho expense of recuinago. 
No long ago an the time of Queen Anne, 
Dean Swift suggonted that coins night bo 
fittingly employert to commemorate rout 
vi this mens,” he nays, 

at prcaent only a dead 


















1 
“modaby that are 
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troasure or mero curiosities, will bo of uso in 
tw ordinary commence of lite, anil at the same 
time peipetnate the glories of tho mouarel’s 
reign, reward the lulwurs af his greatoat sub- 
jocts, heep alive in the people a gratitude for 
lic services, and erult the emulation of 
To these yeucrons purposos no- 
m1 80 much contribute as medals of 
ind, which ure of undonhted authority, 
Of necesary use aud observation, not perish- 
uble Ly tine not confined to any certain 
place ; properties not to bo found in books, 
states, pietures, Imnikdings, or any other 
monuments of illustrious actions,” 

Tho Mint authorities, we understand, are 
about to commemorate the Jubiles of ¢ Quoen 
whose rei har hoon far moro illustrions 
than that of Queen Anue, hy the issuo of 
anew portrait of Her Mujesty. Turing these 
ditty years our country har progressed by 
leaps amt hounds, throtigh the spread of con- 
mute and the development of. its resources 
as w eunsoyuence of the upplicatign of sciouce. 
It i, nurely fitting that tho Jubilce coins of an 
age which has learned to know how much tho 
sta of human happiness has Leen augmented 
by seienco should: on them some aym- 
bolical allusion to those triumphs of sci 


i J sctende 
which will ever count aa smong the 
hiet glorien of Victoria's reign, . 
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Br WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Avrnestes “Rup Brvmeros,” “Tes Puaron Crry,” “Two Porcnzs or Sxurz." ato. 


‘OHAPTER XXVi—A BABELESS SLANDER 


"HEN it became known that Corfe was 
& married man, and that his wife had 
joinéd him, the staff of the Helvetic News, both 
Upstairs and down, a8 Liem English 
colony g Were B BOO! ou 
and Hs 2 title excited. For woreda 
nothing else was talked about, and 
Tumours concerning the cause of their sepa- 
ration and his reticence on the subject were 
many and sundry, Corfe treated the matter 
very cavalierly. When the head book- 
Keeper told him that an English Indy had 
boen ut the office asking for his address, he 
naid he was quite aware of the fact, that the 
lady in question was his wifo, and that it was 
only owing to the delay of a letter that he 
not met her at the station. 

“She would have joined me sooner,” he 
added, “only wo could not afford to keep 
house, and she has been nursing an old aunt 
from whom we had expectations. The other 
day the old lady died and left Mra, Corfe 
little legacy, which will help to keop the pot 
boiling, 80 she camo to mo at ones, and I am 
done to have her, You have no idea 
how fond of each othor wo arc.” 

Ho gave no other explanation, and when 

an inquiry as to why he 


seated. 
hed kept the fact of his bomg married #0 Journal 


closo a secret, he would either give a Jaogh 
ing reply, which meant nothing, or hint that 
his domestic affairs concerned only himeelf— 
according to the humour he was in, 
‘A fow days aftor hia wife's arrival, Corfe 
e another supper, and to it were invited, 
Besides Balmaine and several other of his 
men friends, Mra. Gibson, Mrs. Mayo, and 
the head book-keeper’s wife, Madamo Bland, 
& little French brunette. All these ladies 
had their doubts aa fo tha propeisty of com 
plying with the invitation, but all ended by 
‘secepting it, for like everybody else they 
were dying with curiosity to inspect Mra. 
Corfe. “The supper, supplied by a neigh- 
bouring fectioner, waa quite comme if 
favs, and Mrs. Corfe came out of the ordeal 
with flying colours. The men sdmired her, 
and the women could not deny that she was 
alady. She played and sang so well, 
over, 
Corfe, who his wife's 
“pirat me a 


more- 


that nobody vantured to follow her actually 


accompaniment ant that of hie guitar. 
All remarked how fond they seemed of 
each other, and how greatly Corfe had im- 

He soomed quite gay and showed 
none of his oll morosonesa of manner, The 
ladies were charmed with him, and on the 
way noxt day the Corfes reocived an invita- 
tion to suppor from Mrs. Gibson, and to 
afternoon tea from Mrs, Mayo, 

But the invitations were hardly dospatohed 
when there came to tho ears of those ladies 
stale that wrung their souls with anguish 
and made them bittorly ruo that they had 
over takon the Corfos up, It was rumoured 
that they wore not really husband and wife, 
and that Mra. Corfo, or whatevor might be 
hor namo, was no belter than aho should be. 

“I wonder how he dared!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gibson, ‘It was 9 picce of grous im- 
pudenee to ask us to go at all, and to think, 
to think—why, it’s Positively inmlting, You 
will suroly resent it, Edward! The least you 
can do is to discharge him at onca.” 

She was o largo woman with a red face, 
high cheek bones, a Roman noso, lofty eye- 
brows, and sovoro lips, tho very picture of 
outraged proprioty ; and she quivored with 
indignation to hor very cap strings, 

“What on earth ia the mattert” asked 
Gibeon, looking up in wonder from his 

de Lacustrie. 





“Matter | ovorything is the matter. Those 
peoplo—TI can hardly bring myself to name 
them—those people are not married.” 

“What particular people have you in 


your mind, my dear? I bolieve a great 
many of our fellow-creatures are in that un- 
iapry condition.” 

“You know 


quite woll, the Corfos.” 
2 

says 501 why, everybody says £0. 
Mra, Hodgkinson told Mire Carver; and Mrs 
Carver told Mra, Hart, and Mra, Hart told 
‘Mrv. Mayo, and Mra. Mayo has just told me, 
‘What would you have moret And they ac- 
ly went to the, chaplain’ afternoon re- 

ion yesterday 
What al fhm 1” 
“Why will you purposely misunderstand. 
me, belt You know quite well what I 
mean. Corfe and—and 


woman 
the audacity to present themselves 
av Mra. Hart's reception yesterday. If it 


feals the disgrace keenly.” 
“What rubbish! how can eho be dis- 


“Have I nottold you! Everybody says so.” 

“But how docs everybody know ; who 
told them, Corfe or his wife # 

MIT hould think not fadood1 Do you 
suppose that Mrs, Hodgkinson, or Mre. 
Carver, or Mra. Hart would speak to cithor 
of them 1” 

“ indeod | don’t cull her lady to mo 
if you Edward. Do you muppose for 
‘one moment that Mre, Hodgkitaon and Mre. 


Carver and Mw. Hart would my what they 
did not, know, and go about telling un- 


And Mra. Gibson throw back her hoad 


with an air of triumph, aa if sho had do 
livorod s very telling stroke indeod. 


But Gibson camo up smiling. 
fe sbout 
telling untruths if they know it,” ho said, 





wT do not think ‘they would 
“but there is uch a thing as being doccived. 
Do you know ae I: . Hod i 
sean Madame Coquetage Jai 

‘Madame Coquotage was an Boglishwomen, 
the sitar ot Swise gentloman, and had 
spent the groater part ‘of hor lifo in Geneva. 

" Yos, 1 behevo uhe was there on Tueeday. 
ery tee has thas to do ms Cae ibs 

“A groat , Madamo Coquotage is: 
wickedoot old woman in Geneva.” 

“ Madame Coquotage a wieked old woman ! 
What will you say next, Edward! It is 
really di the way you go on. Why, 
sho is of tho highoet respectability ; her mater- 
'. Z 


nal grandmother was a no! 3 
she goes to church twice ovary Sunday and 
wva'a hundred france towards che new organ. 
lobody could behave with greater ety. 
You may ‘wehat, yom like, I call her a nice, 


rt yr 
Wil people dont Mander thr neigh 
ra.” 
“wish you would not be so 
‘What do you mean, Edward 1” 
“T-mobile Cogutage bes 8 
for saying people ere not married. 
tly married her- 


hos that 


a ELLE 


ii 


not only not married; but that she had 
3 defendant and he = corespondent in a 
ee i pted Min, Gibson, 
is, ens!” interry| it 

with a look of horror, “euppose—suppose 
the Corfes aie in that position? Nobody 
mows much about him, and she—shs looks 
capable of anything.” . 

“ Nonsopee ! ia one of the nicost 
women J over met, and, unless Iam greatly 
mistaken, as good as gold.” 

a you actually dare say to me, Edward 
Gibson, that s hussy who is mixed up ina 
divores cuit is us good as goli—which means, 
I oy that she is # good deal better 
than'fam’ T never prommed to be. as good 
as gold, ‘Thank you, Edward,” and ir. 
Gibson, rising from her chair, amiled scorn- 
fally atd mato a majestic courtory. 

“Don't make a {—, don't be al 
Penelope,” returned Gibson 
did not say that Mra. Corfe w: 
in a divorce suit; but that Mad loque- 
tage tells a story of somebody wh and 

sho never loses sn opportunity of 
suggesting that all the English and Amat{oana 
‘who come here are pretty much in the same 
ease. 








“So you think ; but will you permit me 
to obsarve that I doubt the accuracy of your 
informationt Tknow better. Madame Coque- 
tage is not 8 woman of that sort.” 

“ You think not,” ssid Gibson quietly, Reg 
with » humorous twinkle in his ti 
boded mischief. 





“Edward, it is not trne, I—I—don’t 

Tea | though. She esid it to 

“Ten eit, \ id it 
Mra. Leyland ; Leyland 21 me, and if I had 
not taken pt, 


Inter which rather asfoniabed ber I faney, 
io 


she does not seem to have slandsred any- 
body for a month or two” a 
“The wretched, wicked, bad, lying 
te” cried Mra. Gibson pasai my 
deserves putting in prison, I'll go to 
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her and tell hor what I think of her, tho 


false, deceitful old Loerie zee pont 
for our marriage certificate, Edward. 
show it to everybody in Genova.” 
“Better not, I think, Penelope, gui s'exeuse 
accuse, you iow stop] a ada 
uetage's tongue in time or it mi; ly 
pai abe necessary to do something of the 
sort. She made it so bot for the Wainwrighta 
once—Wainwright was the chaplain before 
Hart camo—that they had actually to leave 
their marriage certificate on view at the 
English pl for a whole week, And 
aca e aim ‘ight had not returned 
Madame Coquetage quite os soon as 
ahe should have done.” 
«What a horrible woman !” 
“Rather, I shall givo Corfe « hint of 
what is going on. If he docs not shut her 
up it may be very unplensant for his wife. 
Pooplo scem more prone to believe evil of 
each othor here than thoy do even at home 
—probably because they are so ignorant af 
other's antecodents—and it must be oon- 

fessed that some very queer folks do occa- 
sionally take up their quartors in the placa. 
‘That's what makes somo of the Swiss go ahy 
of associating with us, Thoy havo onter- 
tained black sheep unawares,” 

“And you really think these Corfes ara 
not in that category, Edward—black sheep, I 


mean—and that J may continue to recognise 
them *” 

“I am sure you may, Mrs. Corfe is » 
caming woman.” 

“Charming women are not nocessarily 
virtnous,” interposed ‘Mrs, Gibson sharply. 

“Nor are yitaons haat 
charming,” thoughtGibson, but he judicious); 
kept the tentiment to himsalf. 7 

“Yon seom to admire Mra, Corfe vory 
mb deur io, le particular! 

“Ob dear ro, at least not i ly. 
T thought she had a pleasant oxpressive f 
and nice manners, that is all,” was the rather 
ovasive answer, 

ue cannot say that I admire 
taste, it wete not for her hair, her 
eyes and her mouth and her complexion she 
‘would be quite plain, while as for hor manners 
the is great too forward and Frenchy 
for my liking.” 

ite 

admired her very much ; 
admiration for her, quite 8 much iy 
kindly feeling for Corte, that caused him to 
gommunicateto pie ahaer the rome Be bee 
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Corfe was quite equal to the occasion. He 
thanked Gibson for his kindnesa and even 
showed him the is certificate that 
Esther had brought with hor. 

“TI shall show it to nobody else,” he said. 
“TI don’t care for thia old woman; but I 
thought I should like to lot you see that 
Soe confidence is not mis |—and if you 

anything on will know what to say.” 

«. Kaa ay i, you may be ene of 
Youto abut op Malane Coquoage’ I you 
you to shut up Mat ‘oquetage. 
don’t, your wife may bo exposed to vane 
unploasantness.” 

“Tf you think 0, Mr. Gibson, I will cor 
tainly, make, an effort to shut hor up, I 

not like my wifo to hoar anything 
of this abominable slander. Women are so 
tonsitive about these things.” 

“More sensitive than sonsible somotimes,” 
returned Sa wien, enghing ot bis own oka 
“Will you write to Soquetage 3” 

“No; I shall gee her,” 

And ove, her he did, een os vee 
difficulty, for Madame etage no 
means wanted cei ae did not say 
many words, yet they answered their pur- 
pose so offoctually that the old gossip took 
care not to mention his namo agein in any 
connection until—but I must not anticipate, 

Altogether Corfe came well out of the 
affair. Ho mado s friend of Gibson, and 
silenced bis detractors at the same time. He 
did his best also to secure the fi ip of 
Bahnuine and Delano, was always particularly 

ious to them, and invited them often to 

is house “to smoke « cigar and drink » 
friondly oup of tea;” Esther did the rest, She 
was always bright, and—Mrs. ileon to the 
notwithstandi 


“what I like about her is her 
“Yes,” put in the subeditor warmly. 
“The very first word she she makes 
72 feel at home, ‘Why, I have only seen 
‘twige, and I could 
bad her for years, Did you 
her sak about my mother end 
ng, the Te ene 
fo used to be 


mn 
And how well he 
I know now why 
gloomy and short-tempered sometimes.” #4, 


4, 
ay 
“You think it was because of domestic 

trouble 1” : 

“J do, It's no business of mine, perhaps, 
but 1 would give twenty francs this minute 
to know why they ‘wero separated, 

© Yon,” nail Alfred ponsively, * it ia rather 
a strange casc, and the way in which Corfo 
explaine his wife's sudden appearance is——" 

“Mude up. Of course it ia; but I don’t 
now that you cau blame him much for that. 
Ho meonot bo expected to take all the world 
into hin confidence in a matter of thet sort. 
Somo unfortunute mivandorstanding pro- 
ably.” 

“Or jealousy 2” 

“T nover thought of that, Yes, T should 
think Corfe could Wo jeulous if he tried. But 
T always said he was a good fellow at the 
pottom, and this proves it. once heard my 
father say thet e good huvband cannot bea 
Yad man, und I believe it's true. And noboily 
could be more devoted to a woman thun 
Corfe is a his wife. You romembor my 
ssying that ho socmet like # fellow who hud 
missed his tip 1” 

“You, Lthink I do romember you saying 
something of the wort.” 

“Woll, I wun not far wrong,” said Delano, 
Tnughing, “for if he did not 1niss his tip ho 
missed hia wife, and that is protty mnch the 
same thing 1 take it” 

CHAPTRR XXVIL—MURDER AS A FINE ART. 
Mus, Conra hal askod the two young fel- 

lows to call without coromony whonovor they 

folt dispunod, awuring them that they would 
be quite welcome, an raying, with a ploasant 

ilo, that ax they seomud fond of music she 
ahould always be glad to play for them, 

‘There was policy in this ox woll as kindnoax, 

for Kether wanted Corfo tv stand woll with 

the Heleetie News people ; sho bod an idea, 
suggested by himeclf, thot in tho event of 
the oditorship becoming vacant ho would 








GOOD WORDS. 
j knowledge of ehemistry—but not finding the 


very interesting Balmaina put the 
down and took wp one entitled “Our 
Mountains,” in which were related many 
moving incidents and wild adventures among 
the Peaks, passes, end Glaciers of Alpine 
regions. He was deop in a 5 
man who, while crossing a pret slipped 
down 2 crevasse into a sub-glacial stream, 
and, after sustaining severe injurics and 
undergoing terrible hardships, crawled down 
the icy turrent, and noarly frightened his 
wife to death (who thou; aap doad) b 
appearing beforo her wit and blood- 
stained faco, and clothing all in tatters, when. 
Corfe entered the room. 

“Hallo!” he said—as it sccmod to Alfred 
rather more abruptly than he need havo done 
—“what have you got hold of f J s00, 
‘Our Mountains.’ Thero are somo ne 
things in ity and somo awfal eruma het 
tale ubout the guido who fell down a crevasse 
and turnod up after many days cannot be 
truc, If he bud escaped being killod on his 
way to the bottom ha would cortainly have 
bee a Seowoel in the water or frozen stiff by 


An Corfo poke ho took up, with seemii 
carclossnest, the book on toxicology, ani 
put it, upside down, in tho highost shelf 
of a little swing caso that hung on the wall, 
Thon he oxjrvssed his rogrot that Mrs. 
Corfe was out ; sho had gone to take suppor 
with Mra, Gibson, and he had engagod to 
fetch hor home. On this Balmaino mado 
aa if he would tako his dopartarc, but 
Corfo pressed him to stay, saying that os it 
was a hon party 2 which his wifo had 
gone he had nv wish to prosent himeolf at 
the Gibsons’ ion before ten o'clock, and 
when it was time to go they might walk up 
the street together. So sigarottos wore 
lighted, and Corfe jucod a chess-board, 


As volo he playod a very good game, but 
have u good chance of obtaining tho situa on this occasion he seamed £9. be thicking 
tip. Oorfe, who was especially gracious, about something clue, and Alfrod check- 
cordially seconded tho invitation, pressing mated him easily twice running 
Baltaaine to come an an carly day and havo = “It is tard! worth while beginning 
wgame of chess with him, one ing, another game,” Corfe said somewhat testily. 


about a week Inter, Alfred Jooked in at 
Corfea’ Ly grap totes chemealt ge vee 
domestsgue d tout faire w! 

told him that Madame waa out, but, that if 
he would step intp the salon, Monsieur, who 
was in his own reom, would join bimin a 
fow minutes. 

‘There were some books on the salon table, 
Que was x rather elaborate work on tuxi- 
eology-—Qerfe, as Alfred knew, had some 


“1 shall have to start in low than holf an 
hour.” And then he inguired if thora was 
any further nows about a sensational poison- 


ing case which was tried “in London. 
‘Hg had not seen an Engli Paper for twodays. 

Alfred told him test newa, from 
which it appeared that tho case was going 


mach sgainst the prisoner, and that he 
vould almon wertainly be fouhd guilty of 
the crime laid fo his charge, < 
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“Serve him right for being such » bungler,” 
said Corfe, prio ‘to be hanged, if 
only for his stupidity” 

“That's one way of looking at it certainly,” 
answered Balmaine ; “but don’t you think 
that there is a Nemesis which always waits 
on murder—that the mere contemplation of 
crimo upsets the balance of a man’s judg- 
mont, and converts him into « hungler? 
‘How olse can you account for nearly every 
murder that is committed being sooner or 
lator cletected 1” 

oA many are not detected, mon ami. 
‘When the police are successful they mako a 
Vig noises ; when they fail they preeerve a 
judicious silence. ‘But if the truth were 
lown I dare say they reckon as man} 
failures as successes, ‘Even in this i 
place two or throe murders are committed 
overy year to which no clue is found ; and 
nobody knows how many people aro eecretly 
poisoned or otherwise meds away with with- 
out anybody being the wisor.” 

“Do you rally think there are many casos 
of secrot poisoning 1” asked Alfred. 

“T heve not a doubt of it, ¢apecially on 
tho Continent, for I faney that in England 
‘the inquest acts in somo moasmro as & 3 


and Continontal doctors—ut may rato French ii 


tloctors—are much more afraid of responsi- 
bility than English doctora. Thoy must have 
somothing like front pow before thoy 
open their mouths, Look et the affair of 

farie Jeaneret, which occurred hero only a 
few years since, She poisoned adozen people, 
and nearly all with a very common drug, 
the effucta of which aro woll known and 
easily 10cognisod—before any ductor dered 
‘to denounce her.” 

“Twelve | fa 

“You, twelve, and seven of thom died, 
She was s sick nurse, and 
patients because she took a morbid pleasure 
in secing them dio.” 

“She must have beon mail,” 

“Tm not eo sure of that. But I quit 
admit that she waa a fool; if she had 
her poisoning with a little more cireuraspec- 
tion she might have heen poisoning yet.’ 

“Tt isa very goa thing she was bot Gr 
cumapest then; but don’t you see tl i 
very case confirms the that murder 





ill ont—thnt a murderer is {ps0 facto «fool, i 


and that ninoteen times out of twenty he 
commits some mistake, or omits some pre- 
caution, that ix sure to find him out 1” 
“Nineteen times out of twenty? No, I 
don’t think that, Hobody eon of ovarte wey 
for certain ; but I should coriginly not i 


poisoned her it, 
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we ste , 
60,” returned Corfe, who spoke with 
animation and appeared to be much inte- 
rested in the subject under discussion. “Nor 
can I admjt that s man who commits what 
society haa agreed to soll = crite ig neces- 
sarily a fool. I suppose tho greatest mur- 
tleet of modern timre wan Napoleon Bona- 
parte, but you would not call him a fool.” 

“Tam not so gure about that, and he was 
fearfully punished.” 

“Not a0 much as Louis XVI., and ho bed 
not the spirit to hurt a fly. If he had been 
& worse man ho would hove beon a better 
king, and might havo died in his bed, It ia 
all fine, my dear Balmaine, talking 
bout Bigh mordity aod that, and virtue 
bringing its own rewan!. That may do very 
well for women and children ; but with men 
who know the world it won't wash. Poople 
do not get punished or rewarded socording 
to their deserts; and 2 more mistake—an 
error of judgment—ofton entails worse con- 
sequences than a crimo, A ship captain in 
a moment of confusion gives tho order ‘hard 
sstarboard,’ instead of ‘hard s-port,’ and two 
yeasele go to the bottom and hundreds of 
lives aro loat, An engine-driver mistakes 
rignal, and a train, freightod with 
is wrecked. Two such accidents causo more 
suffering than a whole century of murders,” 

“But you surely don’t mean to say, Corfe, 
that munter is therefore justifiable 

“Of course not. I merely wanted to 
point out to you tho fullary of the assump- 
tion that bad actions always entail evil con- 
soquences on those who commit them, and 
vice versd. If it wero so, all the world would 
be virtuous. It seems to mo—and I have 
seon a good deal of life, that the men 
call unscrupulous—provided they have thei 
wits about them—genorally got the boat of 








“I don’t agroe with you,” interrupted Al- 
frol warmly; “1 dou't think it ia in the 
nature of things that evil should triumph ; 
antl I do most sincerely believe that hont 
will boat the other thing in the end—snd 
even though it wero not so if would be better 
to bo truo than false.” 

“As to that I quite agree with you, Bal- 
maine, but I would just observe that if 
honesty be the bost policy, there is no merit 
pahog be ing a rogue. Tes ane of Shes say 
ii it accept as a matter of course, 
wohout pores whether they are true or 
falee, hie like that La we wore 
apeaking of, ‘murder will out,’ They say 
#0 because they have no idea how often mur- 
ders don’t out. Look at the cage of thin 
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‘Dr. Samson, for instance. He poiconed his 
nephew to gut his oy; but if he hed 


wanted to bo found'out he could not have 
done it more clumsily. He buys aconitine in 
a shop, puts it into a powder and gives it to 
the boy, ‘who is an invalid, in the presence 
a third person. Before Samson leaves the 
house almost, the nephew falls ill and dica 
the vory samo night, Twenty-four burs 
Intor Banson is in custody, remains 
of the powder are analysed and to 
contain aconitino, and tho incident is 
a wourder wil 
proof that murd Il out’ Now sup- 

pore thet Dr, Sameon, who, remember, is « 
physician, instead of committing such s déliss 
ad prescribed some pills and put his asoni- 
tine in only ono of them. What wonld have 
happened ? The nophow would sither have 
taken ono of tho harmlcs pille or 
poixonod one first. Suppose thet he had done 
the luttor, though the chancos are aguinat: it, 
and the doctor who was called in ou 
pected oinoning, which is by no moans cer- 
tain, ane caused the pills to be anal: 


would havo boon found porfectly innocuous, thon 


aud nobody coukl have said how the poison 
wus administered, If, on tho other hand, ho 
hed taken threo or four of tho harmless pills 
before awallowing tho poisoned one, the 
case apninat Sameon would have boon still 
wonkor; and if he hal used the precaution 
‘tw distil hin aconitine from the roots of the 
arouitum napellus, common wolfsbans, not 
oven his worst enemy could have dared to 
‘broatho 8 worl against him.” 

“Upon my worl, Corfe, you make my 
blood tun coll,” suid Balmuine, half in jeat, 
half in earnest. “1 shall begin to think soon 
you azo a dangerous mau. 1 hope you won't 
tako it into your houd some day to poison 


e. 

“No fear of that, my dear fellow, But 
my father thonght at one time of making me 
. , And L attended a course of lectures 
. p lelas seen: Ever sinco then 

juriv 0 haw posscssed s 

ler fascination for wpe, and I somotimes a et 
the mubjoct run away with me, Nothing 
interests me mora than a poisoning case, 

J cannot help looking at tho matter from 
what you may call an artistic — of view, 
juat os De Quincoy did. You have read his 
famous essay on ‘Murder Considered 23 one 
of tho Fine Arts,’ of couree.’” 

“'] began it once, but somehow I did not 
like it, and did not read on to the end. You 
would make a guod detective.” 

“That dooe not follow. They sy thet 
Gaborisu, who wrote such wonderful tales of 


crime, and whose detectives are simply mas- 
torpieces, once tried his hand at unravelling 
areal crime and signally failed. Stil! I fanc: 
of detective suit me—if 
to it, I think, though, detectives 


of fail quite 2s often as they succeed. With » 


really clever murdorer they have no chanee, 
for ho does his work 20 skittully thet-nobody 
knows —_ —— bes beet committed.” 

« taust be a poisoner 1 

* Well—yes, he ay bo @ poi oF 
Poisoneuse, a8 the French say. The commonly 
Teceived is that women are more 
prone to poison than men. I don’t think #0.” 

“Why 1” 

“Bocanse, in wm inion, women ere 
oftener found out than men, Boing more 
Rervons and enotiousl they are more apt Ae 

on, It 


the betmy themselves and to make mistakc 


in 20 easy to draw false inforonce, I have 
always contended that the numbor of orimos 
Aiscovered ia no criterion of the number 
‘vom 

Mos think very Ladly of human nature 


“I do, Anyhow it, haa behaved vory 
pally to me, “But I say (looking at his 
), it is time fo be going. Light « elgar 


“ae rary dough for yoor wy” 
fou are ver" 
observed, Palnaine, who was einer eumucke 
the i between this proceed- 
ing and the cynicism of Corfo’s sentiments. 
“T ought to be,’ She is as good as gold. 
You have no idea how much better I feel 


ow 


“That I were worth a hundred thousand 
—for her sake. sThen I should— 
eay m is of all evil, Bol- 

maine. It w ‘bo & good deal more to the 
‘purpose to say the want of it is. Bat nevor 
tmaind, I suppose we shall rub on somehow, 
Poor as we wre. P, phate hor are yoo 
ere 


ery 
You Hke-him t” 
“Ya* 
ad date stink Mevo and Leyland do, 
Taboald not be surprised if there 
‘were a row one of these days. “Who would 
succeed him, do you suppose, if he had to 


{ 


- 
bits Corfe, T don't know. And do 
you think it isfriendly to Gibson to discuse 
ths Giamissed 1 For 
‘that is what it amounts ¢s," : 
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wards, having reached a point where their 
roads di they separated, 

Corfe’s feelings, as he went on his way 
elone, were not of the ploosantest, and he 
ied with himself 
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remarks gouerally were revivi 
did notkuow whether 
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fame sometimes the worse for drink. 
to be doing his bost, in fact, to show 
was not necessary, and that his ser 
might be spared without detrimont to 
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slide, 
ys later, Alfrod Jottora from 
‘Tho first was from Cora, 

is cousin told him, among other thin, 


aT 
Tgs 


Fo] 


that George was in good hoalth and spirite 
and the confident hope of specdy votion, 
and that his mother was somewhat bettor, 


As for herself—well, sho had. secret, a great 
sorees So fell Ein, anil ha earned 
prepare for a groat surprise. She un 
Sur ie a novel The oditor of the es 

Magazine having accepted a second short 
story from her and complimented her there- 
(be ees ‘ei aes at the mame 
thought she was 

bolder fight’ “But neither 

nor 
has the. it 


anybody elee in Calder, 
idea of what I sm cing 

LT have two great foara—that I shall sti 
ignominiously in the middle and never 
any farther, and that evon if I do finish 
I shall never get it printed. And I 
wrote the first page 


‘ 


g 
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ei 


he 


fs 


ee 


Brae? 


‘Warton, evidently written in 
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rathor low spirits, thongh he did his beet to 
keep B Alfred’s. That fellow Murgatroyd, 
from Halifax, he said, was making things 
look rathor fishy. He told s very straight. 
forward story, and though the clerk did not 
Believe a word he said, it was impossible to 
prove that the man lied. i 

only “et on” (find Vera Hardy 
not, of course, matter what the fellow might 
hoowe to ray ; he might porjure himself until 
he was black in the faro, for anything Warton 


wared. Hut unless sho or hor father {and of pounds—i 
)  aprig of nobibty, And then, from an aris- 


tak lnttor there was precious Tittle 

Sound. that soon—it would be all up 
6 teug for Forret and Saintly Sam meant 
fonainess, there waa no mistake about that. 
Bupported by Murgatroyd’s testimony, they 
were going to file a bill for accounts, Much, 
Z cowree tapen 


trustees reaistod tho demand or consented to 
a friendly suit. He hoped the former, for 
in that case the affair might bo prolonged 
almost indofnitely, and if there was any 
chance of the heiress turning up they woukl 
lo encouraged to Sgt as ho knew for a 
fact that Artful hated Ferret like poison and 
thought the Hurly Fortune Company no- 
{hing lose than o public scandal. It there- 
fora bohoved Halmaine to aco that man Mar- 
tino and got to know whether the gil wee 
als or dead, and if alive, what had 
or. 

“TET only could 1” thought Alfred. But 
Bovis as yet had mae no sign, and he 
did thors waa nothing for it but to wait, 
Not, however, for Jong. In two months at 
the outside the Colonel muat be in Italy. 

“YT om thinking lows about the money 
now,” Warton went on, “though a fow thou- 
mands ron 4 fow Inneds, oven a few sore 
pounds, would he extremely accoptable to 
yous truly, than of taking the shine out of 

iutly Sam. low I hato the smug-faced, 
sanctimonious old |: ' Hohas the devil's 
own luck, and nobody conld desorve it lesa, 
‘What do you think now? He has bought 
that outlying estate of Lord Limeflelds, at 
Lindeoth. 10 trustecs under the settlement 
hind power to sell it and invest the 
in Jand elsewhere ; but they knew nothing 
of the value of the property, and Sam has 
got it for an old song. | It lica betweon the 
railway and the river ; there is both coal and 
limestone in it, and for building pu it 
is worth almost anything San ls [et sites 
for two mulls already, and coos about talking 
of “my estato at Lindeth ” us if it bad come 
to him through a long Tins of acred ancoetors. ! 
And that ia not all. ina talk, though * 


i 
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TH be if I ean believe it, that Lond 
the Honourable Ton: 
Townson, % $0 marry Lizzic and bo our next 


member. (I once thought you had a weak- 
ness in that quarter.) Sam could return 
him, of course, or anybody else, and I dare 
say would be willing enough to have a poers 
on for his son-in-law, but he would have to 
make a settlement, and old Saintly is awfully 
fond of his money ; he woald think pretty 
‘ofton before paying down—say ten thousand 
for the honour of boing allied with 


tocratic point of view, tho Suintlies cannot ba 
considered an altogether desirable comnec- 
tion, Everybody in Calder knowa that Sam 
is & rogue, and Sam, though a docsnt 
enough old body, is—well, not tho most 
eligible mother-in law Jouaginalie So taking 
ono thing with another, 1 don’t think Miss 
Lizzio is likely to become tho Honourable 
Mr, Tom Towneon just yet. 

“Did I tell you that Sam is buying up all 
tho shares in the Hardy Fortune Company 
ho can lay his hands on? He has also 
bought up the claims of scvcral of the pooror 

}s; and ono way and another if the 
fortune comos to Calder, Sam will got a good 
half of it. Another reason for finding that 
young woman ; and even thon I expect thoro 
will bo a fight. Tho Saint hoa backed him. 
self too heavily to win, to yield without a 
struggle, and if he is beaten you may be sure 
it won't bo for want of hard swearing, Mur- 

yd won't be the only man that knew the 

lohn Hardy ; there are more where he 
came from, and we must not forget that find- 
ing Philip Hardy's daughtor will not end the 
matter, Wo shall have to prove his mar- 
riage with his Italian wife, aleo Misa Vera's 
identity, and thet may not be s0 essy as wo 
shonld’ fike, But this is noither here nor 
there, It is like connting chickens before 
they are hatched. The thing is to find her.” 

« Exactly,” was Balmaino’s mentaloomment, 
“First catoh your hare, I only wish I oonld 
catch mine, The bother is that I don’t 


—when will be tum up, I wonder! If I 
from Bevis before October J shall 
his memory, And so 
weotheart already ! 
For I do believe it iss tras Lill, in spite of 
@oubts, Sam Mardy likes being 
and if ho made a settlement, 
value for his money in more ways 
and I suppose it woukd suit 
Townson very well to get into Parliament. 





But I don’t envy him, and he is quite wel- 
oome to Lizzie, “She is not fit to 
in the same day as MadomoiseBle Leonino, 
Asif I had anything todo with Mademoiselle 
Leonino! I must make a fortane before I 


marry a wife, I wish Cora had not put her 
into my head, with her absurd sentimental- 
iam, I was forgetting all about her. But 


she bas really the finost eyes 1 over saw. 
I wonder if we shall ever meet again.” 


OWATTER XXIX.—CORFR MAKES HIMSELF 
AGREEABLE. 

SErreNsER for the most part had been & 
‘bad mouth—showory, at times even coll, and 
the great majority of tourists had either 
hurriod homeward, or betaken themselves to 
the more genial climates of (ho south, Bat 
October, us it often does in Switzerland, 
openod ‘splendidly. ‘True, the uights aro 

ing, the ihkes thow by their waning 
volume that the glaciers are gaining on 
gun, snow flakes repose on the rocks of the 
Saléve and whiten tho peaks of the Jura, 
yet the deys are bright and balmy, the troca 
still rejoice in the glory of their autumnal 
foliage, and the Alps, sharply defined in the 
clear air, are clothed with e aplondour 
of their beauty and their mojesty, grand un 
the occan, mysterious as oteruity, 

Calm, too, is the lake; its azure enrfsce, 
unmiffied by the faintest zephyr, reflects in 
ita gentlo bosom the smiling villages on its 
Danks, just now gay with frolic anil song, for 
it is full vintage, and great wains are is 
to the wine-preas loads of Iuscions grapos, 

therod b; and lasses to tho music of 

ir own laughter. A few dayn more and 
the Alps may be shrouded in atorm clouds, 
and the Inke torn by a furivun fix, lat this 
ie St, Martin’s summer, the lust bright time 
of the dying year, and everybaly scems 
disposed to enjoy it to the full: The Gene- 
vans still live mostly in the grand air— 
‘under troce, in gardens, at the duors of cafés, 
‘and open windowa None enjoy this rocond 
summer more than Esther Uorfo ; it has all 
the charm of novelty for ber, she is ee 
to external impressions, ‘ernon, 
subject to occasional fits of gloom and Lursis 
of tempor, is almost everything sho could 
wish, anda great deal more than abe ex- 
pected. ‘Ihe time ia afternoon ; he is emoking 
& pensive pipe and she is sewing ; but every 
now and she raises her head and looks 
chimp ste somo W radiant in the 

len light of the sinking sun. 

“What is tho name of the mountain 
there, that looks so grand and solitary, 
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loping upwards and crowned with treat” 
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named sho 


“That—that is the Voirons,” saya Corfo, 
reusing himeelf. 

“And that far away mountain with o 
double peak, like two horns—what is that 1” 

“The Dent dOchs, It is a Jong way off, 
and if the horns, as you call them, wore nut 

ywdered with fresh fallen suow you could 

sec thom.” 

“ How beautiful it all is! It ecoms like « 
dream, What is glacior like when you ara 
close to it t” 


 Avwfully dirty.” : 

““Impomaible |" Seo how beantifully white 
Mont Blane is.” 

“That is tho mow. You cannot distioe 


guish the glaciers from here. But you aball 
wee one if you like. What do you my to 


going to Chamouni t” 
“What do T say to going to Chamouni 1 


the I fool as if I wonk give a something very 


precions—a, yart of my life even—to go 


“ A part of yourlifo! Why—why—thoro 
is no dunger in going to Chamouni, you 
know. What do you moan by mying’ that, 
Esther 1” shnost stammers Corfo, and he 
is not @ man much given to henitation in 


spocch. 

“I only meant that I woull like to go 
vory, very imuch,” returns Ksther, looking 
rather surprinod. 

“Why didn't you say so before? 
shall go. We will start toanorrow,” 

“ Are you in earnest, Vernon 1” 

“ Never more ao in my lifo.” 

You ure a deur good hoy. There” (kissing 
him). {thank you with all my bears. But 
can you get away?” 

“Kasily, The svhools have all w fort- 
night's holiday for tho rradage, We nocd 
not be away more thun five or six days, and 
T can do my copy for the /elertic before we 
start.” 


You 


“Bhall_ wo leave first thing in the 
morning 1” 

“Certainly, Ly the fitst huat, Wo will 
take the steamer to Villenenys, rail to 
Monthey, und ride on muleback frum 
Vernayaz to (‘hamouni.” 

“Oh, how delightful! You are kind” 
(kissing him a sovond time), “I will go and 
get our things ready at once. Wo havo to 
go out this evening, and there will be no 
time in the momming, What time does the 
steamer leave 1” 

“Seven-fifteon, I think.” 

“Hang it all!” mutters Corfe, when he 


a0 


is IMt alone, “I wish she would not be 
quite so kind and loving. It makes iteo 
eonfonndedly hurd. hall 1 do it, after 
allt I mauat—-thero is no help for it. No, 
I won't J—— Anyhow, thers is no 
harm in taking br to Chamoun, and 
then, nous tevruus. She would give a part 
of her life to go there! That was rather 
startling. Little sho knows—— It is an 
awin) shame, I wish I could got ri of 
hor without—hang me if I don’t, She is as 
{good as gold, that’s tno ; but she ian’t worth 
two. mifiont Am 1 sure of ing two 
‘millions, though? Thut ia the question. Tl 
think it over again. To doit and get nothing, 

‘would bo a hard caso, Come, come, 
hie won't do. I’m losing my courage ; letting 
I dare not wait ou J would. And everything 
ia in my fevour, If] cannot make that girl 
marry mo [ ama duflor, and don’t deserve 
her. I shall pore ax a man of fortune, 
and who has beon brought up like a poasant. 
1 must go through with it--must—must— 
Ab! what ia that 1” 

And Corfe starte] us violontly on if a 
pistol had boon fired off at hin ear. But it 
was only Maclumo Marequart wanting to 
Know what Monsiour and Madamo would 
like for mppor. 

Corfo answerod rather rhortly that they 
por win out to supper; and then ho in- 
form ‘Madama Marequart that they pro- 
posod to start carly next morning for Cha- 
mouni, sud should bo away porhaps aix or 
wyvon days, 

“I ami very plaid to hear it, for the sake 
of tho lady,” raid Madame Marequart ; “tho 
excursion will do jier good She is dien 
donne, is Madame ('orfo. Tho possession of 
auch a wife ought to make you very happy, 
M. Corfe, You mutt well take ear of lhcr, 
and woo that sho docs not fall down & pre- 
sipice or got loxt on » glacior. Hun sir, 

jonsiour,’ 

‘And with u little cackle of w laugh, to 
show that sho was only making a platan- 
derie, the landlady loft Corfe to his refleo- 


tions. 

“Confound the old hag! what can she 
mean 1" Corfo asked himsslf. “Nothing, of 
course. A chanee shot, But how she startled 
mo! Gad, I must watch \ myrell, or I shall 
ho getting’ nervous and making some con- 
founded mistake, like those duffers 1 was 
talking to Balmaine about the other day.” 

They left Gonova in the grey of the 
morning. Thero was a chilly foeling in the 
air, & fog veiled the mountains and brooded 
over the town, and asthe boat swept through. 
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the dark bine water, ié rose and fell 
smoothly, and rippled noiselossly, as if it 
were kept down by the weight of the mist, 

“Tt is oonfoundedly foggy. Are mo going 
to have bad weather, I wonder?” aal 
Corfe uneasily, a8 he made o vain effort to 
‘tcan the horizon. 

“Oh, no, Iam on bse pot’ sunored 
Ezsthor eagerly. “ in ri ant 
heard the SSptain ty jut now ion Pdeoirin” 
It is only the morning glory.” 

“Confound the morning glory! I wish 
thore was not quito so much of it. It's 
awfully cold,” said Corfe poeviahly. 

He was always is humour when he 
rove corly. “Let us go below and have 
some coftoe while it clears itself—if it’s 


going to. 

Esther acquiesced, though she would rather 
lave remained on dook. 

‘A cup of oxcollent coffes and a conple of 
Serax (littly trout) cured Corfe of his moroee- 
ness, To use a simile of the ring, he came 
up smiling ; a cigar and the gloam of sun- 
shine which saluted them as they the 
deck, restored him to a acrenor temper, and 
ho chatted so ploasantly with Esther that an 
Amoricap, who was one of the fow passengera, 
romarked to o travelling companion what 2 
nice follow that Englishman seomed to be, and 

very fond he was of his wife; and when 
ho heard Corfe Pet te wor ear 
captain, oxpressod a wi the oould ay 
Fronch alt as well. 


Tho lake seamed to emoke, the mist was 
moving - the = of tho dager melt- 
in the aun, and soon the picturesque 
rag thee ie 
rs meadows and gay 
vineyarda thet gem the shores of the Loman 
Tigher valleys wero stl idee, but sbovo 
igher valleys were still hidden, but above 
the billowy ‘donde ‘that hung between oarth 
and sky the sombre summits of the Jura and 
the glittering peaks of the Alpe rose like 
aaanthar wae greatly delighted, and expressed 
was el , 
hor admiration in the effusive lauguage of an 
exeited girl; but Corfe cared more for the 
seneline than the eceuery, with which, as he 





pasted the ivy-mantled 
Chitean of Yvoire he related tho 
fisted John. How « certain 
‘Y¥vaire, who belonged to a race that 
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claimed descent from the Ne Te 
turned home after a long absence in Eastern 
Eerie agrees s pone a 
‘vant ow the country people gavo hi 

the name of Jean an Bras de For, bocanae he 
had lost part of his right arm and wore an 
iron one in its stead—and a great doal more, 
including Jean's love story, which though it 
prety, interested the travellers, would pro- 

‘bly not be found very entertaining by 
English readers. 

“How much of it is true?” inquired one 
of the Americans, both of whom had listened 
to the story with groat attention. 

“ About a tenth, 1 should my, Bras de 
For ia an historic personage, but the exploits 
attributed to him are mostly logendary.’ 

The interest shown by Esther and the 
Americans flattered him; ho liked being a 
contro of observation; and ho told two or 
throo other stories, and gave neeful informa- 
tion concerning tho places they pasted—loro 
that he had picked up at odd timos, and 
more than once turnod to profitable account 
by acting aa amatour cicerono to partics of 
distinguished forcign ; 

foro they reached Villonenvo the Ameri- 
cans, who wero also bound for Uhamouni, 
proposed that they should travel thither in 
company. Corfe objected that they hud 
Cook’s tickets anil wore going hy Martigny, 
while he and his wifo were going by Vornayaz, 

“Hang Cook's tickets,” said tho okler 
and the burlicr of the tourists; “we would 
sacrifice thom twice ovor for the ploasure of 
travolling with a gentleman like you, who 

ks the language like a native, aud knows 
the country better than Baedeker.” 

Corfe hesitated. Ho had roasona for not 
‘wanting company, but tho compliment pleased 
hima—it may be that = good impulse moved 
him—and he closed with the American's 


proposal. 
‘Phoy all alightod at Vornayaz station, rode 
up the tromondous and almost intorminahle 
xigaag, which the burly American doclared 
to hoa thousand times higher than Jacob's 
ladder, to a littlo inn, whore they spent the 


night. It was agreod that they should start” 


at seven on the following morning for Chs- 
mouni, Buta few minutes after the time ap- 
pointed, and when all was ready for departure, 
Amorican nimber two appeared on the scene, 
and said that his friond had been taken il) 
in the night, and would probably not be able 
to leave until the noxt day, and suggested 
that Mr. and Mra. Corfe should go on with- 
out them, After a fow expressions of regret 
the Corfes went on alone. 


au 


CHAPTER XXX.—AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 

‘Yr was a fatality. Perhape if the Ameri- 
cons had joined them the terrible event 
which shortly afterwards befell might never 
have come to pass. Corfe, by one of those in- 
consistonciss to which human nature is prone, 
though in the first instance he had been 
annoyed by tho Americans thrusting their 
company upon him, now almost regretted that 
they were staying behind. It is possible that 
ho wanted saving from himself, for there must 
be times when a man who is planning a deed 
of horror—unless he bo already bratalised by 
crimo—would fain be hinderod by some ex- 
ternal influenco from earrying, out his design, 
Corfe had experiencod aovoral of these lucid 
intervals; from time to time he half re- 
nounced his purpose : and the nearor ho came 
to ita accomplishment the greater became 
his hesitation. He never looked at Exther 
without focling how hard it would be to act 
when the moment arrived for which ho had 
beon so long preparing. She waa eo bright ; 
she onjoyod Tie so much, and seo! 
happy. And he likud hor; she wae a plea- 
rant companion; sho nevor bored him, and 
her love was gratifying to his solf-esteem, 
Yet he always camo rounil to the sume point. 
Even in the agonics of irresolution Vera 
Hanly and hor fortune lured him onward, 
And ho had «dwelt so much on the idos of 
mourder, and broodol over his project eo 
often and av fonlly, that it had come to have 
& positive fascination for him. It was so 
clover, 80 original, ond did its author s0 
much credit, that it soemed almost a shame 
not to carry it into effect. Somotimos he 
was in one mood, sometimes in tho other ; 
but even in his bottor moments, when pity 
and such conscience as he had loft fought 
most strenuously against the evil influance 
that was drageing him to his fate, he hal 
always, deop down in his mind, a foreboding, 
amounting to conviction, that ho should ro- 
turn to Genova alono—that this was the 
last ad he and Esther would ever take 


is was his thought as he helped her to 
mount hor mule at the door of the Hotel de 
Salvan, and in spite of himself he shuddered. 
i You are cold, Vernon doar,” she sail 
ingly. “Here, Jet mo fasten this wrap 
round your neck,” and, suiting tho action to 
the word, che stooped from hor enddle and 
folded a soft white shawl about his throat. 
“Tt is rathor chilly,” ho replied in a husky 
Ten “but the wun is rising and T shall bo 
warm presently ; and, yea” (drawing 2 flank 


as 
froin his pocket), “I will take just 2 soupron 
Oo iy 


Tie took a good deal more than a 
ani, us Kxthor observed with some mixgiving, 
he har lutely drunk more hoth of wine and 
eognae thon emul be good for him; but 
the mado no remark, und they rode on for 
some tintn in silonce, for the air was 60 
antl keen that she covered up hor mouth wit 
a muffler, and Vernon did not seem in a mood 
for conversation, His mind was agitated 
though hiy face wax ealm, and just then talk. 
ing woul) have been painful to him. Had 
ho Iwen in a moro observant, temper he 
woul probably have noticed that hte com- 
panion was qiueler than usual, and that her 
eonutenanes Woro an exprossion penaive even 
toxalness, Something troubled her. Whether 
somo old memory, # feeling that sho was 
laviahing her love on a man unworthy of her, 
ora forebexling of evil, who can tell t But. 
as the sun rose higher and the morning mist 
faded in hin bean, and range after range of 
Alpine giunta, clothed in dazzling white, up- 
rose atuumd her, their brows crowned with 
diamonde, silout as the dead yet resplendent 
in the prido of their bounty and their st 
her melancholy followed the vaniahod mist, 
aud ehe wcuute ax excited and enthusiastic 
aw before. 

Hor exclumutions and remarks rather 
amused Corfe, but ho showed only a languid, 
interest in the Alpine world around thera, 

“You haye soon it all before,” sho said 
yettishly, “and don’t care. But however 
often I wero to seo them {do not think these 
motintains would lose their charm forme, You 
have no poetry in your oul, Vernon, or you 
could not look umuoved on a scene like thia.” 

They aro in a wikl valley strewn with 
erratic blocks. Its rugged and storm-rent 
slopes ate dotted with two or threo solitary 
chilete, and down the middle of it dashes 
oud boils a mountain stream, a8 yet, for the 
day in young, unmixed with “dacier mille” 
and as clear os crystal. ies of pines 
silveredl with hoar frost fringe the 
ight, sud Letween them and the ad- 
vaueing snow-line may bo discerned onscs 
of green pastures, veritable emeralds of the 
Alps in a setting of winter. 

“Hark 1” exdaimed Ezther, reining in her 
mule, “ what is that 1” 

It is a nound overhead, as it scomed from 
the snow ; at first a confused murmur, then 
swelling into a diapason of shonting end 
* yoedelling,” mingled with the musis of bella, 
tho lowing of cattle, and the blast of au 
Alpine horn, 
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The mulcteer pointed towards the ping 
woos, 

“They are bringing the eattls down from 
the Alps,” said Corfe. 

Esther, turning her gaze in the direc- 
tion pointed out hy the muleteer, saw omerg- 
ing from a clump of trecs a long stream of 
cows, goat, and young horses, followed by 
men and Inds and lassen, the latter in gay 
folks’ dresses, all carrying something :— 
milking atoola, pots, pans, kettles, and other 
hourchold gear, either on their backs or their 


“I know, I know,” almost shouted Esther, 
dropping her reins ant clapping her hands, 
“1 havo read ubout it in Tans Thave eon 
it in pictures, ‘They ure bringing home the 
cattle from the Alpx, How picturesque it 
all is} Ob, Vernon, F never felt before that 
I was really in Switzerland !” 

“You are not in Switzerland now.” 

“What do you moan t” 

“T mean that wo have crossed the border, 
anil this is Savoy.” 

“Never mind that; I don't care nhout po- 
litical divisions. This may belong to France, 
‘hut we aro in a mountain Iaud all the samc, 
and you must let me call it Switzerland, Ver- 
non dear, Do you know, I feel as if 1 sould 
Jike to stay in it as Jong asl live! 1 wonder 
if Lshall! What do you think, Vernon t” 

“1 think—if you do—1 hope you will live 
‘8 long time,” anawered Corfe with outward 
culm, thongh with inward effort. The quos- 
tion was too augycstive to be pleasant, 

“You would wish that in any case, I hope, 
Vornon ; but I moan, do you think we aro 
likely to stay in Switzorland along time 1” 

“Tell mo how long we shall remain poor, 
and I will tell you how long we shall stay in 
Switzerland.” 

“Tn that case [ almost hopo wo may always 
remain peor, 1 think I would rather be poor 
in Switzerland thon rich in England.” 

“By Jove! but I would not,” said Corfe 
abry “Té I hod ten thoussnd a ycar 
London or Paris should ve my homo, Esther.” 

“Ten thousand a yeur!” laughed Esther, 
“What a prodigious sum! Wouldn't five 
thousand satisfy you, mon cher?” 

“On the principle that half a loaf in botter 
than no bread, certainly. Yea, I should be 
migh'y glad five thotiannd 9% year but 
really to enjoy life nowadays you should havo 
ten thourand” 

“ Well, there is no telling. Perhaps some- 
ody will Ieave one of us ton thousand « 
year, or I may die, and then you can marry 
mioucy, you know.” 
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“Nonsense!” exclaimed Corfe, with an 
abraptness that startled and surprised his 


Then the subject dropped, and they rode 
on in silence. © conversition ovilontly 
disturbed Esther, for, much as she loved Corfe, 
she was neithor blind to hia faulta nor, remem- 
bering whet had happenod in the past, with- 
out misgivings as to what might befall hor in 
the futire. “If her jestso far became carnoat 
that he should have a chance, even in hor life- 
time, of marrying money, what would happont 
Tho quostion waa a painful one, for her hold 
over him was limited to Geneva, aud dependod 
entirely on what he callod his rorty, 
Were he by any moans to bocome indepen 
dent of tho goodwill of his patrons ho might 
sot her at defiance, 

As for Corfe, tho montion of moncy had 
ect him a-thinking once more of Vorn Harly, 
hor millions, and the pleasures they would 
purchase. Vora was a fine girl, Ho Inuew 
that ho should sumer or Jater get tired 
of Esthor--on las de manger tuvjours du méme 
goin “and thore was a touch of rillory in 

r tono jnst now, which ho did not at all 
like. Yes, the game was worth the candle, 
To fank it now, at tho last momont, would 
Iw the morost poltroonory and a great mistake, 
He would nover have such auothor chance. 
No risk and—if his schome suercode|—hardly 
an effort. A touch, possibly « gcreum—but 
that would not mutter-—and ali would bo 
over a8 quickly as a flash of Hghtuing. Aud 
thon, for tho hundredth time, he mentally re- 
hoarsed the scene to its minutest dotails. But 
though ho hurdenod his heart be coukl not 


repress & re inwurd fear. 

“TY wish it woro over!” ho muttered 
throngh his wot tooth, 

‘Whon they reached the Argentitros glacier 
it was in doop shade, for the sun was low. 

“And that ae lucien tg wie war 
stopping her mule. “Well, I am disap- 
pointed. How stern and gloomy it looks, as 
if some terrible crime had Leen committed 
there, and it wus for ever accursed.” 

‘The scono almost jnstifics Esthor’s doscrip- 
tion, A half-darkness, rendered ghastly by 
looming masses of corpse-like snow, } 
over the upper part of the ravine from which 
the glacier descends; on either side rise 
black’ and splintered ‘rocks ; tho broad ice- 
stream ie strewn with huge blocks of fens, 
Tike the fragmenta of a ruined world, 
‘ever and anon can be heard the boom of a 
rolling boulder and the crash of a falling 
avalanche, 

For a fow minutes Esther gazed on the 
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wiki waste of snow and ico and wrock as if 
fascinated. “It’s awfully grand,” sho sail 
at length, drawing a deep breath; “but 
there is something in it that almost frightens 
mo. Let ua go on, Vernon.” 

“J do not soo anything awful in it,” an- 
swered Corfe in a mattor-of-fact way. °T 
thought you would be disappointed ; poople 
always are tho first tims they sce a glacier. 
But wait until you see anothor or two, and 
dy daylight. Tomorrow or tho noxt day 
wo will go to the Mer do Gluco., It ix not 
like thia, 

“1 am very gla, for if all gluciors wore 
like this, I should never want to a00 another. 
It is horrible enough to be one of tho ways 
into Hales and people by ghont ani hol 

bins,” 

“That's all nonsense,” roturnod Corfe. 
« Allons/ lot us push on; it’s post dinnor- 
time, and I am gotting awfully pockish, 

An hour later they wero in tho salle ¢ 
manger of tho Hitel du Mont Blune, and 
Esther, fortifiod by an oxcellent woul, 
quickly got over tho impression made on 
her by her first glacier, and declarod horsulf 
cagor for an excursion to Montanvert ond 
the Mer do (ines. 


CUTER XXXL—THE SERACH DU ORANT. 


Tr was lato on tho following morning when 
Corfe aud Ksthor camo down to broukfant. 
Tho Jong ride and the koen air had actod a» 
an_ aod 
and long, 











yne, and they slept both soundly 


When Father spoko of tho propored ex- 
cursion, Corfe, who roomod to be in a lay 
‘mooi, said it was almost too lato to start on 
so long a journcy, and suggested that thoy 
should put it off until tho morrow. 

Esther looked disuppointel. She little 
smessed thet tho chungo of plan puve her 
an additional twenty-four hours of life. 

“The Mer do Gluce ia not the only thing 
to be soon at Chamouni,” ho observer! with 
amile; “we can make some shorter and 
easier oxcursion.” 

Very well; let us sot out, thon,” sho 

rising from the table. “The sun is 
bright and the day is getting on. I can be 
realy in five page ‘teh 

i. ight,” saic fo, lighting a cigar ; 
“ male yon will find mio af tho door 
TH ask one of the guides about the condition 
of the mountaine and what excursion he 
can recommend.” 

Esthor was nearly as good as her word. 
Her five minutes stretched only to fifloen. 
Bhe found Corfe in conversation with a guide, 
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whom he oalleil Valentine. He had come to 
the conclusion thut the pleosantest excursion 
they could undertuke would be to the Col de 
Brévent. Thoy might make the Foster part 
of tho aseout on muleback ; and snow 
had fallen on the suramit, they would be able, 
thought Valonting, to reuch it without diff- 
culty, and the view it afforded of the chain 
of Mont Blane and tho valley of tho Sixt 


‘was auporh. 

Jn ‘his proposal Esthor scquicseod with 
alactity. Bie? would go anywhere Vernon 
thonght best, she said, only she should like 
to neo tho Mer de Glace before they went 


back, 

“OE course,” unawered Corfe; “nobody 
comes w Chamouni without secing the Mer 
de (lace, We will go to Montanvert to-mor- 
row, ani if you like, make an excursion to 
the Jardin or tho Sérace du Géant.” 

Eathor said sho should liko very much, 
and tho mules being brought round they 
starto for tho Col de Brévent, When 
reached a hut, near tho top, they disnount 
for tho track ad 6 impracticable 
fn for mules, and snow lay thick in tho 


owe, 

“Tn that a glacior t” aakod Esther, pointing 
toa wido stretch of snow which lay Peewoos 
thom and the summit. 

“Not oxeolly,” returned Corfo rathor 
loftily, for evon in triffes he was novor above 
the vanity of showing his suporior know! 
“That is morely anow, which has probably 
fallen during the last fow days, Tho Brévent 
in cloar in summer, A glacior is ice, as you 
will see to-morrow.” 

Esther was in great spirits, 

© This ia roally mountainoering,” she cried 
to Corfe, un the guide stamped steps for hor 
with his foot and helpog hor up the snow 
slope, “I do ea onjoy it; don’t you, Ver- 


non! 

“Yory much, indeod. I like it immensely,” 
answered Corfe, ironically, and with a half 
groan ; for his gamo leg was troubling him 
a little, his wind had suffered from his life 
in Genova, and ho had quite loat his taste for 


moun ‘ing. If he had yielded to im- 
mae he would bave boea very cree; but he aad, 


pt hie temper from policy, and Esthor was 
too mach comapied with her climbing to ob- 
eerve the on her companion’s counte- 
nance, 

“ Voici!” exclaimed Valentine at length, 
pulling her on « ridge free from snow, “wo 
are arrived at the summit.” 

And thon Esther looked round and saw 
before her s sight the like of which she had 
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never yet beheld. From the coign of vantage 
where ahe stood hor eye took in the entire 
tange of Mont Blane, now white from base to 
summit, exooyt where some dark pinnacle 
of rock pit the sky or the ice of a glacier 
gleamed like an amethyst in the sun. 

“So white, so still, and so solemn,” she 
said slowly, after along pause. “It makes 
me think of death, Vernon dear.” 

“ Why—why of death” stammered Corfe, 
ashe sized beeido her leaning on his alpen- 


“ Because it seoms to me that up yonder, 
on those scrone heights, there can be no life, 
and the stillness must be as complete as that 
of the grave.” 

“Come now, Esther, do let us discuss soine- 
thing more cheerful than dosth and the 
grave, You make me foel quite uncomfort- 

10.” 


“Why should mention of death make you 
focl uncomfortable t When you left me and 
1 was in auch sore trouble I often longed for 
death, And there may be more trouble in 
store for me yet—who can toll $ I once heard 
Rabbi Simoon say that it may bea 
misfortune to live than to dic; and I have 
somotimos thought that it is best to die when 
you are happy, and beforo fresh troubles 
come-~if it please God to take you.” 

“What strango ideas you have, Kether! 
Why chould you have such gloomy thoughits? 
You were ful cnough just uow.” 

“And shall be again prosontly. It was 
the sight of those mountains, How like 
eternity they are 1” 

« Eternity |” said Corfe with s half meer, 
Totus langd the sabjoce® Do you toe that 

us cl 10 subject. ace that 

tase of white streaked with bine }—a 

Little to tho right, there, like a great frozen 
det” 


“Yen.” 
“Well, about this time to-morrow we shall 
not be far from the foot of that eascade,” 
said Corfe with a carious glance at Eathor. 
“I hope it won't tumble on us,” returned 
the git ly, for she was now aa 
as a little while before she had bean 


“No fear of that, I have too great a 
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running diagonally across the snow slope, she 
fies titenly nen So re ps 
anxisty on this occasion was quite touching. 
He could not run very fast on account of 
his leg, but when he came up to Esther he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. The 
incident impressed Valentine greatly, wnd 
when he was ing matters ovor in the 
evening with the gnide-in-chief, he 
the opinion that the lish gentleman and 
wife wore newly marri jour seemed 


a0 fond of Madame. 

Before they soparated it was agreed that 
the guide should be at the hotel door with 
two mules at eight o'clock next moming. 

YVulentine waa true to tho tryst, 
he"had not the least expectation that his 
svyageurs would be, and nino o'clock hed 
gone before Esther and Corfe appoared on 

acene, alpenstocks in hand and ready 
for @ atart, fo wea in one of his taci- 
turn humours and had vory little to say; 
bat even if he had been in o moro goni 
mood, it would not have been easy to hold a 
conversation while riding up the steep ascont, 
several yards behind his companion. But 
by tho time they reached Montanvert he had 
quite amiable, and repeated sips from 
brandy-flask (furtively taken} so effeo- 
taslly loosened his tongue that he bocame 
both talkative and jocular. 

At Montanvert thoy leave tho mules, and 
after » light ropast, which Corfo washod 
down with the greater part of a bottle of 
Bordeaux, they begin tho second stage of 
their journey. Keeping the vast ico etream 
to thair left they follow ite courve al 
the mountain sis wae a pot is 
where it ible, though not very casy, 
to descend on the i noe the dani ot 
the moraine, worn by the weather and under- 
mined by the pressure of the ice stream, has 
fallen in, and they have to climb over and 
double hugo boulders, and Valentine has to 
stamp steps for them in the frisble earth, just 
as he done the day before in the soft 
mow. At length the glacier is reached, but 
its surface is so thickly covered with stones 
and soil that if it wore not for the occasional 
crevasse they would not know thoy were 
walking on ice. But it is xo rugged and the 
boulders are 20 big and so numerous that the 
lirabees are dbmpelled to a once aoe 

mountain side ;-yet to fy 
second time an the glacier, which f becoming 
fey, smoother, cleaner, and more ice- 
Above them towers the dark and 
majestic Aiguille Ni i 


«before them rises 
the, white and blue. crest 
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Glacier du Géant, like some mightier Niagara, 

arrested in mid career and turned into ice 
by the touch of an almighty hand. Above 
e glacior strotches a wide expanre of 
glittering mow. Hefore them are splintered 
peas, wild ravines, and savage, Precipice 3 
them the icy sea crawis Iii a Figant 


igantio 
snake towards the valley, ‘The wild scene 


expressed is lighted up by a brilliant sunshine, and » 


cloud banner floats from the Aiguille du Dru 
in a aky of clearest azure, 

But hark! what is that t 

It is the crash of a stone falling from the 
Aiguille Noire, followed by the thunder of an 
ico avalanche from tho Glacier du Gdéant. 
And thenEsthorlearns that the serene heights 
of the Alpine world are neither ao silent nor 
so devoid of life ax sho had thought, for she 
hears the sound of running water, and Valen- 
tine points to an eagle dying between the 
snow and the sun, 

The guide holds Esther's hand to ateady 
her footetope, sometimes londing » hand to 
Corfe as well, for they have many ugly {ce 
hummocks to surmount, and some awkward 
crevices to double. After an unusually hard 
scramblo Corfe calls a halt, whoroupon ther 
betty nd Corfe roft = “tamalt feely 

ant fe rofroshea 
from his flask, J 


“ Are thore any moulins about here!” he 
asks the guide while offering him a cigar, 

“Yes, wo shall pasa a big one in « fow 
aoe you hear it? etly < 

“TI think Ido; notvery distinctly thoug) 
But it appears to come from under tho 
ew One can hoar nothing under the glacier. 
Tt is too deep.” 

tag moulins go to the bottom of the 
glacier, I suppose ? 

Of course; where else could they got” 

“How deep are they 1” 

“Who knows! Perhaps a hundred feet, 


perhaps more.” 
“What is it all about. What ia » mou- 
lint” asks Esther. 

“Tell Mademe what o moulin is, Valen- 
tine,” says Corfe, as he takes another sip of 


iy. 
On this the guide explaine that 
coming to « part of fot which ie 
uni 


hich i 
joint er, form broad. ri 
se dice ik the ion The vaca 
50 formed sooner or later reaches a point 
whersthe ice iacracked, andthe water, arrested 
in its course, finds ita way to the bottom of the 
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facior, JSut as the stream runs with grest fall. I clatchod at her dress but it was too 
force it gradually ehapon out a shaft, wide late! It tore; sce, I have a bit of it in m: 
almost as tho mouth of a coal pit, and of hand! 1 shonlid not have let go her hay 
a tremendous depth, whercin the water Oh! I should not havo Jet go her hand. 
plunges with a bellow and thunderlike roar. Hut can nothing be donc? canuot wo get 
“Now you hear it distinctly enough,” x- ropes t” 
claimed Vulentine, when they were once more = There are no ropes nearer than Cha- 
afoot. “Listen 1" mouni, and if we had a thousand they would 
It ina heavy mumbling sound like distant le of no use. The poor lady is dead alroady, 
thunder, which grows louder ax they at- Monsiour. You will never seo your wifo 





vanee, again until you moot her in heaven.” 
“How envious,” says Father. “I should “But the body,” said Corfe eagerly, “can 

Jike to new ono of these moulin.” we not recover tho bolyt Oh, my poor, 
“Wo shall he ut it directly. This is a poor Esther !” 

very lurge ono.” “Impossible! the hody is at tho bottom 


The sound grows Jonder and louder, aud of the glacier, and will not reappear until 
wore like veal tinder, and then they hear the day of phigment. Tt ina great misfor- 
‘tho awish of the wator and seo in the smooth tune and 1 shall be much blamed, Mon- 
ive u huge cavernous hole. They draw nearer sieur.” 
and look into ity awful depthy. It iswshaft| “Why, why should any ono blamo you, 
bored through tho blue ice, into which leaps ' Valentine $ You have done nothing wrong.” 
wildly a cascade of white water, “Yea, I have; I nvglected my duty. 

“ Valentiuo,” calls Corfe, who ia 2 should not have loft you alone at tho mouth 
few yards in tho rear, “I have loft my flask of the moulin; but Monsieur asked me to 
down at the Iwnlder thore, I wish yon fotch his flask and I could not woll rofuse, 
would fetch it forme, T am beginning to feel You will say so to the guudeen-chef, will you 
w little tirod, Wo will wait for you here.” not, Monsieur ?” 

“Lar faitewent, Munsieur, 1 shall not bo “Ido not think you are in tho loast to 
five mimuton.” Uiame, Valontinc. ‘The fant is ontirely 

“What an awesome sight it ix!” rays mine, and I shell say 60 to the chiuf guide 
Kethor, “and what a wild sceno all round! and everybody else.” 

Jt almost makes mo feel afraid.” “A thousand thanke, Monsiour; I om 

“Nonsenso! What is thore to be afraid sorry to trouble Monsicur about: myself at 80 
off You, theao amoutins aro vory curivus, terrible moment; but when a guido losos his 
(ive me your hand and come a littlocloscr.” character as guide ho loses his living, and I 

© How your hand tremblos, Vornon! Are havo a wife and chililren,” 
you afiaid, too?” And then Valentine lo Corfe away from 

“Not a bit; but I am cold with sitting on the fatal moulin, and they ect their faces 
that confounded Iwuller. I will put my towards Montanvert. Corfo, who neemod to 
gloves ou. You can stand alone half a be overcome with excitoment and emotion, 
minute, But care, tho jee is very and was probably unnerved by the drink he 
slippery and — had taken, walked so unsteadily that the 

The neat moment a picrring shrick rings guide had much diffculty in gotting him 
throngh the air, and when Valentine, who ws across the glacior and up the moraine, The 
jurdly two hundred yards away, turns round, sun had set long before they reached Mont- 
tuo sees only one figure standing by the; anvert, and ss they wont Towa the moun- 
moulin, | tain, Valentine leading Corfo’s mule, it was 

“Tho lady has fallen in,” he says, and, pitch dark. 
then ho hurries back ot full xpoed. |" Long before the two men gained Montan- 

Corfe was bending over the moulin in an; vert the sun had set in a blood-red sky. As 
attitnde of doapaie, his arms extended, and | they descended the mountain in pitchy dark- 
face as pale as death. noss, Corfe spoke never a word, and when 

“fhe has gone | he oxclaimod wildly, | they reached the Hotel du Mont Blanc he 
“fallen into that horrible hole, I let go; was ia such s state of mental and physical 
her hand to put on my gloves; then Seen oe aaa in be halved from 
moved a litdly forwani—and—and the very‘ his mule and led straightway to his bed- 
ame moment I beard her shriek and saw her room, 














THE FRIENDSUIPS OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR JUNE, 
Br E. I. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Deux or Waits. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Bead Praim excxhl.; Matthew v. 48. 
FRIENDSHIP AXD THE SFIMITTAL LITE. 


N? factors in tho life of man, oa it 
emergos out of tho seltishness of bar- 
tarism into the higher dovelopmonts of soul 
and spirit, are of greater moment than the 
impulses which draw mind to mind and 
heart to boart in what we know as friond- 
ship. That this was felt to be ao in the race 
‘to which it was givon to be the leader of the 
world in intellect, and thereforo in the dis- 
braised of the ethical relations which are 

dwork of social lifo, the language 
of Greek pocta and the teaching of Grok 
philosophors bear sufficient witness. Tho 
words of Homor have become altaost pro- 


verbial :— 

“ 

eed tn ay a other 

Siencameteanatesa crag 

Hiet x. 2-8, 

And theso wore condensel into tho more 
conciso utterance of actual provorbs, such 
¢g. a8 “Hand ¢ hand, and finger fin- 
pete "and the yet briefer form, “Friends 

ve all things in common.” The traditions. 
of Theacns anil Peirithéos, of Orestes and Py- 
\ndea, of umon and Pythins, wero smong 
those dearest te the Grock mind. The great 
Master of those who know,” Aristotle, 
showed how he recognised the importance of 
this bond of union by dedicating two wholo 
books (viii, and ix.) of his Ethica to an 
inquiry into its naturo, its conditions, and 
ita bearing upon man’s happiness and good- 


Des. 
Not lea prominont is tho position given 
‘to Friendship in the ethical teaching both of 


the Old and New Testaments. So in Prov, an: 


xvii. 17, we havo “A friond loveth at all 
times and is” (I give what I believe to be 
the true rendoring,) “as a brother born for 
adversity ;” and again, in Prov. xxvii. 17, in 
words reminding us of ove of the Greek 
proverbs judt quoted, “ Fron sharponeth iron, 
#08 man sharpeneth the countenanco of his 
friend.” How men prized the blessedness of 
& true friendship is seen in the bitterness of 
their complaint when the friend in whom 
they trusted proved mnfaithful. “It was not 
an enemy thst reproached me ; then Teould 


have borne it. . . . . But it was thou, man 
mine eqnal, my guide, and mine acquaint 
anes. ‘e took acerct counsel together, and 
walked unto the hows of God in company.” 
(Pa. lv, 12—14), A later Jowish proverb gavo 
utterance to mon’s foolings as to tho povert} 
of a friendless life. “A man without friends 
is like a left hand without tho right.” Still 
moro striking in their rosomblanca to tho 
taochings of Grock thought aro the words 
of the her: “Two are better than one ; 
because they have a gool reward for their 
Iabour. For if they fall, the ono will lift up 
the other; but woo to him that is alone whon 
he falleth ; for ho hath not another to help 
him up.” (Eccles. iv. 9, 10.) Tho highost 
sanction to this foeling of the blossing of 
companionship— 
Patiedthonghta ant counsels al hope 


in thoir “glorions enterpriso,” was given 
tho grat Moston whon ly ange fort Ele de 
ciplos “ two and two” beforo His faco (Luke 


x1). 

An snalyais of the foolings in which thia 
desire for companionship originates would 
carry us deep down to tho fontal springs of 
human actions, From the [point of 
‘one theory of cthica it might soom to be the 
outcome of the neods of man in his emly 
struggles with the elemontal foreos of naturo, 
with tho brate eroatures round him and with 
his follows. Ho shrank from tho sonse of 
loneliness ; he cravod, as in tho Homeric 


lines, for the arm and the wise fore- 
thought which could defend him from the 
threatening danger. Ho felt  cortain satia- 


fagtion in rendoring eervices of a like nature, 
‘because he knew by exporience that men 
thought that “one goud turn deserved 
Tr,” that the services no rendered wero 
not wasted as regards his own intoresta. If 
8 man were helpful to his brother, it waa thet 
his brother might in turn help him. Friend. 
ship had ita Birth, on this theory, ins cal- 


culating and clear-aighted selfishuces. 
‘The same viow might be taken of of 
the moro subtle manifestations of i 
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a 
ins more confidence, he is willing to make 
fin, ‘as it wero, his confessor or director, to 
sock hia advice and counsel in order that he 
may attain his approval. Horo also, as 
might he expected, the thoorist who makea 
eolf the contre of all things has an explans- 
tion reuly to his hand, A man desires the 
approval of his friond because praiso ia 
eat tw lim, Lo will give that approval 
jn the hope of reeofving payment in Ki 
This may work for good, in leading the man 
t do right things, aud to avoid evil and 
‘hasenoss; but it haa no higher elomout. 
‘Tho stroam of sclfishness is, a8 it were, 








filtored, and flows clearer, Intt friondahip, as from 
than tho Philistines, and this is the result. His 


‘thus explained, ia afior all little more 
what has boon called a “mutual sdmiration” 


society. 
‘Thone who take a higher and, a4 belive, 
‘truor view of man’s niwure, will, on the other 
hand, recognixe in the emotions which wo 
gronp together under the hea of friendebip, 
affections implanted by the Author of that 
naturo, the Father of the spirits of all flesh, 
for the edacation of mankind, individually 
and collectively, to a highor life. Thoy take 
tho man out af himeelf. Tho lovo of man 
for man, like tho {rue love of man for womun, 
‘becomes a prrifying and ennobling elemont ; 
it slimuletes to brave aud righteous decls ; 
it holpe in hours of weaknoss and distross ; 
tt “bts him that gives and him that 
takes ;” it is blest alike in the hopes of its 
first dawn, and in the long twilight of memory 
aftor death or scpamtion. ven in its im- 
perfoctions, in its failure to roulise tho idcal 
‘which it presents to tho imagination, it fulfils, 
Jiko other earthly failares, no ignoblo mission. 
It lnwla the secker after that blessodness 
which is found in friendship, through tho 
human friends who change and disappoint, 
to tho elornal Friend in whom thore is no 
variahlouoss or shadow of turning, 





SECOND SUNDAY. 
Rend $ Bamod 6. 17-47; John xi 18-45, 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


h i i in the a of tho caso that the 
friondehipa of whi irpose speaking in 
these papara ware of the oli levoie, unsolfsh, 
disinterested type, ia which slone the great 
teachers of manicad d have recognised a truc 
affection worthy of the name. “The wiso 
man,” to use the words of one such toscher, 
Seneca (Eyist ix. 8), “neods a friend, not aa 
Epicarus taught, h 
ait by hia bod when he ia ill, or to help him 


tho may have one to I 
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when ho is poor or in prison, but that he 
may have ono by whose bed ho may sit, 
whom he may rescuc when attackod by foes,” 
This holds good, if I mistake nat, in a special 
manner, of the ropresentativo instance which 
I have selected from the history of the Old 
Testament, 

As tho beginning of this friendehip is ro- 
corded in the Old Testament, the affection 
seoms to have sprung up at once, love, aa it 
wore, at first sight. “Tho soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and Jona- 
than loved him as his own soul” (1 Sam. 
xviii. 1). Ho secs the young warrior fresh 

his viclory over tho gisut champion of 








whole heart gocs out to one in whom come- 
Tineag of form and feature was the outward 
symbol of @ noble onthusiasm, o dauntless 
courage, an ontire consocration, Readin, 
this narrative, luwevor, in connexion wit 
what procodos it, thro’ soems reason to be- 
Tievo that it was not the first timo that the two 
lad mot. Some years or months bofors, 
when David was in yet carlicr youth, Jona- 
than may well have seen or heard him as he 
‘stood with his harp bofore Saul, and soothed 
tho frenziod king to calmness and pene 
¢ Sam, xvi, 23), and may have ailmired and 
loved the promise of a noble mauhood and 
of princely gi , which were oven then con- 
picuous, yhow, at this second meoting, 
friendship, before nascont, 9 into 
full maturity, and on the part of Jonathan 
(obviously the elder of tho aa ty was one 
of tho fullost solf-surrendor. that was 
his, robe, sword, bow, and girdle, he trans- 
ferred to his friend. He rejoiced without 
grudging in tho iamo of the young warrior 
aa it came to surpuss his own. "He protected 


his life, first hy pleading his cause in worda, 

shervaris fe rik of hie owa io 

1Sam. xix. 4, xx, 38). He prays, 
ather's heart might be 





je two, but when the 
time of decision came, he was faithful to the 
friend with whose soul his own soul was one, 
For that friond he has nothing but the wish 
of a selt-surrendoring friendship. He sees 
that the sun of David is rising, while that of 
his own house is setting, without a pang or 
tmurmur. All that he desires is that he may 
be remembered in that not far-off day. “The 
‘Lord be with thee, as he dah been eh my 
father, And thou shalt, not only, while yet 
live, shew me the kindness of the Lord, that 
te not: but also thou shalt not cut off 
thy kindness from my house for ever: no, 
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not whon the Lord iiath cut off the enemies 
of David every ono from the face of tho earth ” 
(1 Sama, xx. 18,14). Atam interview between 
the two, when cach might well have had at 
least a dim forcboding that they might not 
meet again, we read how David's outward 
gestures showed his profound reverence for 
the princoly friend to whom he owed so 
much, how “thoy kissed one another, and 
wept ono with another,” till David, in tho 
quaint English of our ‘Anthorisod Version, 
“exeseded” in his overmastering sorrow 
(1 Sam, xx, 41, 42). Once moro, in a yet 
more critical momont, when Sanl was eccking 
David's life and driving hima from one rofuge 
tu another, there was the actual last parting. 
Fearless of the danger to which he o: 


himself, the prince sought out the fugitive, 
and “at ened his hand in God.” He 
dreamt his dream of o futuro not to be 


roaliged, “Fear not: for the hand of Saul 
my father shall not find thes; and thou 
shalt he king over Israol, and I shall bo noxt 
unto thee; und that also Saul my father 
knoweth.” Once moro, as hoping in that 
ae i mele is soveneih Delors erg 
ral covenant 
affection (1 Sam. mit 16, 17), And then 
came the end, and Jonathan fell with his 


father in the fatal battle of Gilboa, and their 
doad bodics were shown in ly triumph 
on tho walls of Both-shan, the men of 


Jabosh-Gilead, who remembered how the 
heroes had delivered thom, rescued them, 


aud burnt thom, and gavo them a tem 
burial-place within own territory (1 Sam, 
xxxi. 8—13). 


‘These are the fow brief facts that meet us 
in the sacred record. It ia no idle stretch of 
fay. read — = barren the 
ines, to picture the two frit assharing 

of battle and tho joy of victo 3 Joi 

ing in the prayer and the praise in which the 
fiiset th mint eat vould mas hin tho 
loader and Jonathan the follower; watching 
the brightness of the stars and the glories of 
an eastorn dawn; looking f to tho 
tims whon they would work togeticr to 
realise tha idea of a righteous kingdom, 
which Saul bad not realised. Such memories 
as these must have been in tho mind of the 
Psalmist when he out his heart. 
sorrow in the marvellous elegy which, even 
alone, would have made his name i 

“ From the blood of the slain, from the fst of 
the mig?.ty, the bow of Jonathan ¢urned not 
back, and the sword of Saul returned not 
empty. .. Sanl and Jonathan were lovel; 
tod pleasant in their Hives, and in thole 


aig 


Soe ee 

es, they ware stronger ions, 
.. . 1 am distressed for theo, brother 
Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou unto 
me; thy lova to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women” (2 Sam. i. 17—27). 

And wo note, withnt least some satisfaction, 
‘that amidst the changes and chancos, tho 
failures and the sins of David's after lifo, the 
memory of that carly friendahip was with 
‘him still, Ho sont to tho men of Jabesh- 
Gilead to thank thom for the sorvice they 
had rendered (2 Sam. ii. 5), and at a later 
dato brought tho bones of Saul and Jonathan 
and his other sons and buried them in tho 

of Kish hia fathor (2 Sum, xxi. 13, 
14). Ho sought out tho ono surviving son 
of his friend and showed him kindnoas, and 
opt him as an honoured guest in hia palace 
at his table G Sam xiv, 6—13), Ho 
other sons of Rul wero 
j est of the 
xxi. 7), Wo may woll 
his acceptance of Mophiboshoth’s 
excuse for his apparent desertion was, in part 
at least, due to his memories of the catlior 
days, when he and Jonathan had ono heart 
and mind (2 Sam. xix, 24—30). 

What other ible influences that friend- 
ship may have had on David's inner lifo has 
‘been so well summed up by a groat master. 
mind, himself, as his writings show, 
without a full experience of the joye 
sorrows of friondship, that I cannot do bottor 






than ond by lucing the linos by Cardinal 
Newman, which appear in the “ tym Apor- 
ica, 


“Davip amo Joxarmax, 
=O heart of fire! m0! ‘wilt 
‘Ptow ower of feet an) 


‘Bower 
‘What woe was thine, when thou and Jonathan, 
erected : 


Tart 
¥e doom odie tho 
‘he portant fa blood cained helasoe 
© Yebit wan wal; for mo, mid 

"hod arime't earaling Ss, 
‘a ef te alse 
Wits fand pemuscty prompt to bend 
‘The pale eam specte oe 5 
An! Mabe lve, bears ty tone fo and, 
fare siglo iS brain Me's eadar Vand, 
Peal ae Clone lian 
Bu bee ith un eho donno bata who ven” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
aed Yonlah xil.; John xxi. 16-26, 
YETER xD 702N. 
The records af the Old Testament contain 
‘but one memorable friendship. Thoso of the 
© Aste xr. 29. 


cares of role 
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Nw Testamont 
of which brings 
study and moditation. 


fore us subject matter for 
In the one case we 


have an example of un affection which ended thuir 


only with life. The other is an instance of 
that with which hnman experience makes us 
but too familiar, of a friendship broken, at 
east. for a time, hy a sotious difference in 
opinion, nuver, it may be, revived in its out- 
wart companionalip, yet Lingering still in 
the momorice of thoso who were thus di- 
vidod. [t waa of that friondship that Car. 
dina! Newman wroto in the linus just 
d 








It in ncarcely necessary to dwoll at | 
on tho eurly companionship of the twod 
ciples of the Gali jake. Thoy wero na- 
tives of the samo city. ‘They were 

in thoir oarthly calling (Luke v, 10). Thoy 
must have attended the services of tho aamo 
aynugoguo, an] “walked in the houso of God 
as frivnds.” Toyothor thoy wearched the 
Seriptunys for the promise of tho consolation 
of Iaruel, und when the voice of one crying 
in tho wilderness was heanl, “Prepare yo 


tho way of the Loni,” together they went to part 


the baptism of Juhu. The youngor of the 
two wan tho first to hear tho witness of the 
Baptint that the Lamb of God had indood 
come to tako away tho sin of the world, and 
ho sought to bring hia friond to tho feot of 
tho gre Toucher in whom ho had found tho 
Chriat (lolin i, 41). Together they loft their 
earthly culling to follow thu divine Master 
Matt. iv. 18—22, Luko v. 11), and before 
‘woro placed ‘by Ilim in tho foremost 
group of tho slisciples whom Ho chose to be 
apostios (Matt. x. 2). Togethor they wero 
protent in tho moro impressive incidents of 
tho ministry of the Lord Jom, at the mising 
of tho duughter of Jairus from death to lifo 
(Mark v. 37), at tho transfiguration (Matt, 
xvii, 1), ab the utterance of tho great 
poe in which the destruction of fercrelamn 
loreshadowod the judgment of the world 
(Mark xiii. 3). Thoy wont together to pro- 
tho upper room for the last Passover 
Take mai 8), ‘They sharod in tho 
rous sorrow of Gothsemane (Matt. xxvi. 3' 
They want together into the high-pri 
to be presont of their Master 
(John xviii. 16). One failed in 
of trial and denied hia Lord, and wl 
Younger friend was standing at the 
the cross, remained in the solitude : 
uhame and confusion of faco. When 
over he would seem to have us 
fort and sympathy from his com: 
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provest two examples, each they were once again together on the mom 


of that first Easter day, looking into 
empty sepulshre, which told them that 
Lord had risen (John xx. 2), From 
that time they were more inseparable than 
ever. Thoy shared with the other disciples 
in the manifestation of the rison Christ, Tho 
question which Petor asked after the veil 
which hid his own future had boon in part 
uplit “And what shall this man do1” 


ing 
the 


di- (John xxi. 21), boro witness of tho inte: sity 


of his affection. And, so for a9 wo know, 
nothing over coulod the warmth of that affec- 
tion. "Tho two friends wore together in the 
Templo when they hoaled the crippled bog- 
gar (Acta iii. 1), They were joiued in tho first 
great expansion of the apostolic work in the 
journoy to Sumaria (Acta viii, 14). They 
were of one mind and heart whon they yave 
the right hand of fellowship to the upustle 
whoso work was to lo wider, though not 
higher ornobler, than theirown (Gal. i.9.) One 
waa to survive the other by somo forty ycars, 
but we may believe that ho looked back on 
the momory of his carly friend with thoughts 
in which all that was most precious in the 
waa ilnmined with tho glow of a new 
aid brighter hope stretching into the eternal 
futuro; that those momorivs must have.bocu 
with him in their fullost power whon he re- 
membored and recorded tho question and the 
answor of which I have just spoken. 
Studying, a8 wo may rightly study, the 
characters of tho two apostics, wo may, 
bolieve, sco in thom an instance of the 
friontship which grows out of the oom- 
ponionship of men whose characters aro com- 
plementary to each other. The melody which 
we its awoetness to their lives wus one of 
y rather than of unison, In Peltor 
wo note the forvid seal, tho prompt con- 
foedon, the impetuous ‘friondelp which 
anawored to the namo which his Master 
gavo him, of the “rock” apostle (Matt, xvi. 
18; John 3, 42), He ie more prompt in 
spocch than any of his fellows, takea tho 
lead in action, and, after his Lord’s do- 
parturo, in government and diroction, It is 
riven to him to hold the keys of tho king- 
heaven, to open the door of faith to 
iles, as in the case of Cornelius 
47, 48), to shut that door on one 
unworthy of rene az in tho 
‘Simon, viii, 20, 21), 
te inpivenes to good thos 
an impulsive wealmosa which 
his completences, He was: ensitive 
and fear. He proved hiraself of 
when he found himself on the 
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stormy waters of the Galilean lake (Matt. xiv. 
80), of little courage when he stood in 
court of tho high-priest’s palace, and, in 
answer to the questions of soldiers and maid- 
servants, denied the Master for whom he 
hind said that he was ready to go with Him 
1 prison or to death (Matt. xxvi 69—75). 
The same weakness of nature betrayed him 
at a Intor period into a like inconsistency, 
whon ho, who had boon chosen to admit the 
Gentiles, shrank, through fear of the party of 
tho cirenmacision, from the logical conseqnence 
of his own act, and took up a position which 
compromised at once the freedom and the 
Catholicity of the Church (Gal. ii. 11, 12) 
Ty, St, John we havo, it need hardly bo ani 

a character of a very difforent stamp. Thore 
is » baring zeal which neods—aa when ho 
sought to call down fire from heaven on the 
Sumaritan villago (Luke ix. 64), or forbad 
tho ministry of one who seemed to him un- 
authorised and uncommissioned (Mark ix. 
38)—to bo rostrained and purified. was 
tho tomper that secks groat things for itself 
in tho kingdom of heaven, as other mon seek 
great things in the courts of princes (Matt. 
xx. 20—24), which callod for warning and 
Tepmaaf ‘but there was no weakness. Tho 
“ isciplo whom Jesna loved” war, we must 
bolievo, worthy of His love. If Petor was 
more forward to confesa his Lord, John 
drank in His words with more intenso 
eagerness, and a ter capacity for under- 
standing them. To him, and not to Poter, 
was given the fulleat, proof of confidence when 
the words were apoken which made his lifo 
for many years one of seclusion rathor than 
activity, “Behold thy mother ;” “We 
behold thy som” (John xix, 26, 27). 

That higher friondship, we may woll bo- 
Hive, mocle him whut ho wus to hia earthly 
companion, He had learnt from his Lord 
whats truo friend should be, gentle, long- 
suffering, kind, forvent in ead clothed tn 
humility. Peter's growth in graco was 
helped by the deeper experiences of the 
“beloved disciple.” The memory of the 
eendertal love ivi = drawn them 
togethor, was a purifying ant sustaining in- 
fluence in the declining yeare of St. John, 

I summed up the lessons of the friendship 
of David and Jonathan in the words of one 
of the groat masters of thought. Those 
which rise out of the friendship of St. Peter 
and St. John may well be conveyed in the 
words of one whom he loved with a tras 


feeling at last bore them in different direc- 
tions. It is not too bold s thought to believe 


the tian Year ” of John Kel 
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that the verse which I quote from the “ Chris- 
may be often in the 
mind of John Henry Newman with » power 
to soothe and comfort. 


Or. Jouv's Dar. 


YOURTH SUNDAY, 
Reed Peal Ixvis,; Actare, 2-~B1, 
PAUL AND BARRARAR 


‘Tho early friendship of St. Pant and Bar- 
nabas is suggested as a nutural inferenco 
from the facta of their maturer years, When 
the apostle of the Gentiles returns to Jera- 
salom for tho first time aftor his convorsion, 
it is Barnabas who brings him to tho apostles 
‘and guarantees, as it wore, the genuineness of 
that convoraion (Acta ix. 27), Whon the latter 
finds his oxpanding work ut Antioch growing 
beyond his: , he tarns to Saul of Tareus 
to help him, as tho ono on whom ho could 
most rely (Acts xi, 25, 26). After work- 
ing together at Antioch they go forth on the 
first great missionary ontorprise, which was 
to carry the Gospel to tho Gentile as woll a8 
to the Jew (Acta xiii, 3), The previous 
intimacy which theso facts suggost was in 
itaolf probable cnongh. Tho Levite of Cypras 
may woll have profited by the toaching of 
tho schools of Tarms, or have sat among the 
scholars who looked to Gamuliol os thoir 
master, 

To this caso, howevor, tho friondship was, 
for a time at lest, broken. Tho question 
whether tho disciple who had forsaken them 
a they wero just entering on tho throshold 
of their enterprise, was worthy to be trusted, 
‘was in itself, it might soom, a small one ; but 
it was just tho “ littlo rift” that widens intoa 
chasm. There came what Newman calle 
“Paul's atrife unblest.” The soutestion, te 
“ patoxysm give the very word whit 
St. Tekoased Aes xv. 39), was i fo 
and each apoke words, the irrevocable wor 
which it impossible to work together. 
‘With this difference, thero was joined the 
wavering, temporising policy which led Bar- 
nabas, for a time, to appear indifferent whero 
his friond was sealous, and to interpose on 
obstacle to the universality, the true Catho- 

icity, of the Church of oe (oe 13). 
Inet agua Ue Probeby i tat thay 
met again, 6 probabil t they 
did not. The only gleam of light on the 
feelings with which, sfter thei rupture, 


a 
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one at least of the two looked on the other, 
is soon in the way in which his oli friend’s 
namo comcs to his the Aine St. Paul 
speaks of his own life of self-supporting 
Tebowr, ib isin tho words “L only and Dern 
Jax, huvo we not power to forbear w: 

1 Cor, ix. 6). When he commends the 
inciple, wlie.o change of purpose had been 
the bejuning of te rupture, to. the good 
offices of the Colowsiang, it is with the re- 





ship now heforo us presonts 
in wnco of charactors that are drawn 
tw eavh other because their tempcramonts are 
not identical hut complementary. In Saul 
of ‘Torus we lave tho fiory glow of ono 
whows zoul for God muy pass to the very 
vorge of fauuticixm or madness (Acta xxvi. 
11); kecnly sensitive, largo and fur-reaching 
in bie uspirations and bi« plans, quickly 
moved to indignatiun, to anger, or to toars, 
with gifts uf utterance that enabled him to 
hold tho poaunta of Lystra, or the Epi- 
oureanm and Stoiex of Athena, or the maulti- 
tule of pilgrimn andl citizona at Jorusalein, in 
rapt aftention (Acts xiv. 14—18; xvii, 24—~ 
BL; xxii, 1-21). Wherever he went, with 
whatever companions, ho was as suro to be 
vonspicuous as tho chief speaker, as ho was 
whon, on that ground, ho was identified with 
Hermos, the yod of cluquence (Acts xiv, 12). 
‘Tho whole nature of Barnabas appoars ea of a 
eulmer onder, ‘Therv is something significant, 
in the fut that while the name given to bim 
aw indicuting his »pocial gift might have heen 
rendered “son of prophecy,” St. Luke, 
following, we may boliove, in’ the footatepa 
of the Gentiles and Grock-spoaking Jows of 
Jerusalem aud Autioch, gives as its oqui- 
yalout ‘sun of consolation” (Acts iv. 36). 
1b is a natural inforenco from this that meu 
missed in him the fiory-wingod spoooh which 
was ihe most conspicuous cloment in the 
prophotic charactor, and thut they recoguiscd 
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ov which, ing from the insight of 
Prmpati, i abla zo dap ta worde to Ue 
inmost thoughts of men’s hearts, to pour in 
ita oif and wine upon the soul's wounds, to 
hind it, as “ with the cords of a man,” by the 
ties of kindness and compassion, a8 
pepe 
manding energy, the greater organizil cr 
of Bt Paul, “Paul, in his turn, must have 
folt the precioumesa of the full confiding 
trust which ho found on his roturn to Jeru- 
salem aftcr his conversion st his friend's 
hands. The two gifts which the apostle 
brings into close juxtaposition as " holps ” 
and “ governments” (I Core xih 98) soem 
embody what was specially characteristic 
of cach of the two friends. “There is somo- 
thing suggestive, if I mistake not, in tho fact 
thut aftor their separation St, Paul fell back 
upon the friendship, the filial friondship, of 
the affectionate and devoted Timothous. Ho 
iad Jost one who was as a brother ; he found, 
‘hy way of compensation, ono who was both a 
brother and a son, 

‘Yoa, in this case aluo, wo may believe, as in 
thoso of Duvid and Jonathan, of St Peter 
aud St, John, that “They sin who tell us 
levo can dio,” if the love has boen in the 
outect trae, unselfish, puro, Tho history 
of all times of movement in thought, re- 
ligious, aueiul, or political, shows us how 
differences of opinions or of creed may in- 
torrupt tho old familiar intercourse, the sym- 
pathy of heart and will. But the palo, calm 
apocire of the past has, in such instancos, a 
soothing anda purifying power, It may stir 
tw noble enterprises, strengthen men to resist 
temptation, or soften the asperitiea of con- 
trovorsy, und temper the bitterness of dogma- 
tiam with tho promptings of a wider hopo, 
Tho friendship wakons out of a death unto 
the higher potency of risen lifo, and ‘ho 
who lives” iu not altogether lost, but abides, 
loved with a dearer love, for ever. 





OLD BLAZERS HERO. 


Be D. CHRISTIE MUBRAY, 
Avruon ov “‘Jossru's Cost," “‘Rarmnow Guin,” “Auer Baca,” sro. 


CHAPTER X. 
oun HOWARTH, builder and timber 
anerchant, was small man who mistook 


himself for a big ono. He rode nize 
or thereabouts, and walked with ag solid and 
stolid « deliberation as if he rode twenty. 


side whiskers, blue bird’ 7 neake 
and a hat rather broader in the brim 
lower in the crown than common. Below 


his bit 


i 
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his little rotund waisteont « bunch of seals 
exuded from avery ight fob, and the builder, 
putting his il ders back with a 
‘wonderfully undeceptive air of being six feet, 
and as broad as a door, fingored the seals 
constantly. 

The ingide man corresponded pretty closely 
to tho outside, He was not often of the maine 
opinion for fivo days together, was a8 
incapable of a lasting enmity as of a settled 
idea, But he had somchow arrived at tho 
beliof that he was an unshakable, unmalleable, 
adstnontine sort of person, and superior to 
all such influences as those by which the 
weak permit themeelvea to be cajoled or 
driven. 

“Tho summer air in the neighbourhood of 
Howarth’s house was fragrant with tho scent 
of pine-boards, and the spiteful noize mado 
by a cireular saw, which bit its steam-drivon 
way through timber in a great shed in the 
rear of the house, was like tho sound of a 
prodigious wasp in a prodigious passion. 

‘The builder with his shoulders 
egquarod and his nose in tho air, at his own 

to, caressing with the finger and thumb of 

right hand « chin shaven as clean as a 
now-laid egg, whilst his left hand | toyed with 
tho bunch of seals, The finger thumb 
on the clean-shaven chin convoycd # pleasant 
senso of personal nicencas. Tho handling of 
the scala carried, as it always did, a sentiment 
of wealth and sizo and importance—a eenti- 
mont. vague and undefined, but none the less 
agreeable on that account, There were wide- 
aproad fields beforo him, and ho looked at 
them as if he ownod them, and felt liko the 
Jord of the manor, 

‘Whon s thing happened to another man 
the buildor knew how to rogard it with an 
eyo of tolorable shrowdness, and could csti- 
mato its proportions (rovided thoy wore 
such ag to bo within his grasp at all) os 
accurately as the general ran of men could do. 
But whon a thing happenod to himself it took 
so different a colour irom any it could 
sibly have worn in occurring to another 
his judgment became perhaps a trifle confused. 
Wi Hackett had married another man’s 
daughter, and had run away from her after a 
more thres months of married life, Howarth, 
not being quite so ndamantine as he fancied 
himself, would havo pitied the man, and have 
thought the posture of affairs unhappy. But 
since it was his daughter who was 
by her husband the fact had little more 

fect upon him than to make him fecl that 
he was, if possible, of greater it 
than ever in the parish, and an object of 
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profounderinterest. His mind was s conkbi- 
nation of peepshow and whispering gallery, 
and, looking into it and listening in it, he 
saw and heard grouped neighbours engaged 
always in one contemplation and discussin; 
one theme. He was not only the contre 
tho universe to himsolf, but, to his own mn- 
conscious apprehension, to othor people also, 
‘Tt was almost a nocossity of nature that 
should be interested in John Howarth. 
john Howarth’s affairs were so profoundly 
interesting to himself that it stool to reason 
that other pooplo should be intercatod in 





This innocent misapprehension waa mainly 
responsible for the gencrally-recoived opinion 
that Howarth- 6 shrewd man of 
‘business, and as good a judge of the worth 
of standing timber as cod hore and there 
‘be found—was tho doailliest bore in five 
countics. 

If there wax one point in his churaster— 
which, being his own, could hardly be loss 
than absolutely flawloss—he admired more 
than anothor it was his power for dignified 
reticonoo about his own affairs, con- 
fidence that he could, whon he chose, bo as 
secrot a8 tho tomb, gavo him, quito naturally, 
& greater frocdom when he chose to be com- 
municative, for it is evident that s man 
who runs no danger whatever may do moro 
things that look courageous than 
man mey who knows himself to be in peril. 
‘The asteel-clad knighta of old cho; up 
their social inforiors in leather with lighter 
hoarts than many of them might have carried 
if they had boen in lesther and thoir aocial 
inferiors in steel. Being so armed 
as ho was against any temptation to grow 

lous about his own concerns, Howarth 
‘was at liberty to talk about them when and 
where he ploused, and to whom he chose. So 
he talked about them everywhere and always, 
and to anybody who would listen. 

Whilst he stood sunning himsolf in a con- 
scions rectitude, which made him foe) posi- 
tively benevolent towards the world at 
he heard 2 footstep, and, turning to the 1 
saw Hopzibeh approaching him with a basket 
oo ber arm, He aoe a little bigger 

usual, ste] ponderously: 
pevemes 6 mee ote a inte, Me reed 
epzibah at onco displayed an inclination 
towards a detour, and struck out into the 
middle of the horse-road. Howarth, com- 
fortably understanding that a person of 
ibah’s social position would naturally 
be ble in his presence, took @ step or 
two into the horeo-road to encourage her in 
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scobating him. Either Hepzibah’s humility 
exh ve sarealy possible—her desire 
to avoid the honour of passing a good-morn- 

vith the ble, nent her back to the 
footpath. Howarth, by a sort of majestic 
chance, retumed to the footpath also, just in 
timo to intoreept the guant i 

“Momin’,” he aad. “Fino weather if it 
holds.” 

Hopsibah, thus arrosted, stopped short, 
with un eminontly unconversational aspect. 
“You; the weathor’s right enough.” 

“Ah,” mid Howarth, “it’s fine likely 
weather, and it’ pushin’ tho fruit on beau- 
tiful !” 

He lifted tho ogo of tho snowy napkit 
which partially cavareil tho contonts of Hep- 


sibah’a basket, and condeacondingly feet hat, 
it 


a icularly ripe gooseberry tasted, 
tolled appt eT suppose,” he aakes, 
“yon'vo been up to Mother Jordan’s garden 
for those 1” 

“That's ao,” said Hepsitoh, making o 
movorucnt to get past him. 

“¥ing sunny bit o’ land,” said Uowarth. 
“Tho old woman seoma to get ovorythin’ to 
yipon @ bit carlior than othor fulke. Her 
Tittle gell's in sorvico with my daughter, Sirs, 

Hackett.” 

Hopzibah mado no roaponse, but looked 
straight over Howarth’s shoulder, and, having 
boon intercepted in hor last offort to escape, 
stood stock still, with an air of resolute 


pationce, 

“How's tho young mastor 1” asked How- 
arth “T’vo hoorl say as ho's got » modal 
o' some sort for savin’ Shadrach Randal's 
life. Ts that truc3” 

“He's got the modal right enough,” said 
Hopeibab, with the same forbidding aspoct ; 
“and doar enough it might ha’ cost him.” 

“Yea, yes,” axontod Howarth “ Dear 
enough ‘it' might hn’ cost him, to be sare. 
He's @ valiant chap, is young Blane, and a 
fine fellor altogether. Botweon you and me,” 
he continued, taking out hia confidential stop, 
a 





to scom tome to bea bit of a 
} hadn’t found that out oarlier,” 
“Oh1” said Hopzibsh, shifting her basket 
from one arm tothe othor, and looking strai, 
bofore hor. “That's come to be the opimon 
Of s good mary yple, Jet me tell you.” 
“That's Titely. too,” said is 


“there's fow men o sonto as I'm not at one | 
with in regard to most questions.” 

“It’s a pity yon weren't at one wi’ most 
men o’ sense wi’ regard to thet question 
some months ago, Mr. Howarth,” returned 
Hepaibah. 
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“T suppose folks are a-talkin’!” said the 
builder. 


“They generally sm,” roplied ibah, 
“ghout one thing or another, There's 
some on ’em,” she sdded, making a forward. 
mote again, “as has got in’ better 
to do,” 

“What are they aaying now?” asked 
Howarth, lifting up the napkin again and 
selecting another 
“Saying 1” Hepsibsh ; “there's 
eome on ’om sayin’ things as ought to make 
somo folke’ oars tingle,” 

“Ah” ssid Howarth; “and what might 
they be t” 

Well, amongst ‘om,” returned Hepzibah, 
steadily looking through tho questioner's 

“thoy nay it’s a bit of a pity for a gell 
tw be born of a father and mother as carrios 

but clockwork in thetr insides.” 

foworth was disooncerted for « momont, 
and chose a third goorcberry from the basket. 
Hepzibah carried) She tucked down the 
napkin decidedly, aa if to make an end of 
this friendly pilfering, and readjusted the 
basket 60 28 to be ont of Howarth’s reach, 

“ And what might ha’ startod ‘em on that 
tack 3” askod the builder. 

“It's s common way o’ thinking,” answered 
Hopribab, “2s 2 golle natural protectors is 
ber father = mn ae t' open 

. Hows might say thi 
should bo sorry for. And, ist i "hat ntand 
aside, I've got othor things to think about. 
As for what tho folke aro saying, there's 
any 7 i ere ans Teaay Woy 

foro your face what thoy say behind your 
back.’ 


“Beha my back” said Howarth ruffing. 
“ And what do they fad to say bobind my 
Ask ‘om,” returnod Hepzibah grimly ; 
“there's some on “em Ml tall fou." 
“Very well,” said Howarth. “I aak the 
fr Looms atom Tw yu 
“Ob, well,” replied Hepsibah ominonaly ; 
thing ad tor it dooms take 
much of s bold face t offer it, doos it, 
Mr. Howarth ¢ They're saying, the most of 
‘om_since you will bev ta it’ nigh on 
a fortnight ‘now since your daughter's hus- 
a ee oa 
w saying you C 
thing marry’a druken wastrel with fou 
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of ‘om saying itll be a bit of a pity if Jack 
Howarth isn’t stoned i’ tho eavket-place 
noxt Friday. Now you've got what 

asked for, Mr, Howarth, and tm tlad of it, 
for it’s a woight off my mind as I'd adeal 
rather have off than on it, and T'll say good 


mornin’, 

‘herewith Hopribeh departed, bolt up- 
right, and Howarth, with his fingor and 
thumb at hia clean-shaven chin, looked after 
her with an expression altogether piteous and 
erestfallen. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Yr was casential that Mr. Howarth’s spi- 
ritual Larrel-organ should grind out a 
ture of which he could approve. If any- 
thing occurred to disarrango the machinery, 
there was nothing easier in the world than 
to find a new tune and to persuade himself 
that it was no more than a natural variation 
of the old one. In faco of Hepzibah’s nows 
his sentiments at once became fatherly, and 
ho was completely aware that he 
fatherly all along, and had only waited for a 

pitious moment to doclaro his benevolent 
tentions. It hal hitherto beon his opinion 
that it was Mary’s place to come to him; ho 
Anew now that it had beon his opinion all 
along that it waa his place to go to her— 
after waiting, as a matter of course, quite 


Properly until now, 

eeing things this cloarly, he walked 
round to the back of tho house, to save the 
trouble of admitting himeclf by the front 
door, and encounterod Mrs. Howurth in the 
kitchen, 

“Fanny Ann,” said Mr, Howarth, “I'm 
thinkin’ it's about time wo wont down streot. 
and took a look at Mary. We've had no 
news of the wench now for full o fortnight, 
and it’s nigh on that time sinco that young 
villain of a Hackett cut and left her.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Howarth, “I could ha’ 
told you how that match would ha’ turned 


out all along.” 

*Qouldat 1” demanded her husband. 
“Then it’s a pity theo dissen’t.” 

Mra He was one of those stout 


women who a] to have grown fat on 
vinegar. Popubr & fancy parallels fat with 
contentment, and extreme 


ness With tart- 
ness of temper, but facta decline, as they 20 
often do, to give anything like universal 
up to theory. Mrs. Howarth, though 
at beyood the ‘ecfeweact measure, web an ee 
emplar of moaning meekness, She was a 
“prophetess by profession, but forbore to 
practise, contenting herself by 


the mere, 
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announeamont of her prophetic instinct ster 
the event. She was invariably hurt that 
her opinion had not bean for in time 
to establish the righteousnoss of her claim 
to her own o gift, and invariably on 
being questioned beforchand answered with 
ambiguous givings forth, such sa“Them as 
lives to sea it know the ond of it”—to 
which dark nttorances she afterwards ap- 
pealod in melancholy triumph, 

“Ah!” said Mra, Howarth, “I could ha’ 
told you what would ha’ come o’ that there 
marriage. You was full of it. You was all 
for marrying the gell toa gontloman. And 
where's your gentleman nw, John? Ah, 
where is he ?” 

“That's just what I should like to know,” 

dod her limshand, posing himaclf in 
vivid conseiumons of his own physical mar 
josty. “1 should like to havo my hand on 
that young villain’s collar.” 

“And them as was theer would ses how 
that ‘dl end,” said the wife. 

“ End 1” suid tho inconsed father, “And 
how would it end 1” 

“Tt ud ond,” replicd Mrs. Howarth, nafely 
venturing on prophecy in rospoct to this ex- 
tremely improbable contingency, “in hia 
borrowin’ a fivo-pound note, an’ the two of 
you sittin’ down to drink together.” 

“Tt ud end,” her husband declared, with 
asolomn and impressive gosture of the right 
hand, “in his gotting the soundest hoa 
whippin’ one man ever gave another.” 

“Ah!” sail Mra, Howarth, with her 
mockest air of mournfulnoss; “and what ud 
he bo doing the while, John ¥” 

“Fanny Am,” replied Mr, Howarth so- 
yorely ; “do you think as there'd be nothing 
in_ fathor’s oyo in such o case Do you 
think as that young rip ud dare eo much os 
look at mo 1” 

Mrs. Howarth distilled an acid tear from 
sither eyo, and wiped them away with the 
corner of her apron. 

“You'd ha’ took no notieo of anything 
might ha’ John,” she answered, “and 
that’s why I kep’ silence. Dat we'll Pp and 
sce the gell if yon think as go wo'd best; 

for my part, I don't eae what's to 
come of it,” 

“This'll come on it, anyhow,” raid Tow- 
arth, venturing into the domain of candour, 
if with one foot only. “I’vo waited as lon; 
asl think fit to wait, aud now our goin’ ’ 
stop the tongues us aro Leginning to wag 
again’ us, Fanny Ann.” 

“Tt was Mary’s pince to ha’ come to us, 
John,” said Mrs. Howarth. 
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Where,” returned her husband, “you and 


me's at one. Jt was bes. plage tocume to us, 
but sonco hor has not thought fit to do ao, 
‘we must mako it our pluco to go to her. Gi 
your things on, and we'll go down at once.” 

‘Whon Mrs. Howarth hisd made ber pre- 
parations, the pair walked down tho street 

per, and jlowarth noticed, though his 
wifo did not, that their prosrose tor 
their daughter's house, and their arrival at: 
its door, created a considerable amount of 
public interost. [e folt thia to be befitting, 
and tho internal burrel-organ having set itsolf 
to tho air of fatherly almogation, he walked 
with much sclf-satisfaction in time with tho 
tune. 

Now, almost ot the momont when How- 
arth arrosted Hepzilah on her homeward 
walk, his daughter had found her way to the 
actual borders of despair, There had boon 
no further news from her hnsband, and, of 
‘conrso, ne further remittance from him, The 
little maid's monthly wago happened to be 
yayoblo that day, and it also huppened that 
tho provisions of the houso wore no far re- 
slucod that they would lust for the day only. 
‘To keep the maid under these conditions 
wor an obvious impossibility. To dismixs 
her at & moment's warning without an equi- 
valent for notico in the way of salary wan 
onptully impossible, So Mary Hackett’s last 
twenty-four shillings went to tho rouy-cheoked 












muid, 

Sho hail lived very eparingly since her 
husband's flight, but ono or two little dobta 
which he had Jeft unpaid had been claimed, 
antl, aloniler ux her resouress looked, and slight 
a8 were her hopes of their renowal, she had 
folt bound to make the payments, 

“You can go tonight after tea,” said the 
mistreny, “and hore are your wages.” 

‘Tho maid, partly understanding the posi- 
tion, begun to ery, 

“FThavo no fault to find with you,” hor 
mistress contimmed, “sud I shall bo glad to 
gio you good charmeter; but I have no 
further nood of you, ani——” 

Sho was about to aay that she could not 
Taaintain her longor, but pride forebade that 
divelosure, and she left the girl to form her 
own conclusions. 

Tt was almost immediately on the top of 
this scono that hor father and mother pre- 
vented themsclyca, Mra, Howarth’s was not, 
pass much of a motherly heart to go 
horae to, Imt it wun the ouly refugo Mary was 
likely to find, and she would fain have gone 
to it, But mamma, having made her 
mind that ehe was the person injured in this 


Get Syma 
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melancholy business, and the one creature to 
be ia apaacor car pay with a mien #0 
real #0 ing] ensive of 
that her denghtars bows tops were 
arrested half way towards her, Mary 
stood still in what she felt to be an atmoa- 
phere of accusation. 

Howarth, with one hand at his seals and 


ywards another at lis chin, made hisuself as large ax 


he could, and looked about him as if he gazed 
upon & scone of open dorolation. 

“A protty market you've brought your 
pigs to, miss!” said he, 

Of tho two, ho had been rather more eager 
for tho marriuge than she had. It had boon 
half to please him, and because his consent 
soumett partly to sanctify the effort, that she 
hud imposod upon herself the task of draw- 
ing tho prodigal from hia ovil ways, 

‘he barrel. was going to the tuno of 
paternal kindn till, but it was only natural 
that beforo the internal air made itaolf audible 
it should at east be asked for. Perhapa it 
‘was not surprising, all thinga conaidered, that 
no verbal demand was made for it. This 
‘was tho first visit tho forsaken wife had re- 
eoived since Will’s departure, and she felt 
horself profunndly aggrieved. 

“You speaks,” sho said, “as if T had boon 


This and the faint show of indignation with 
which the words wero spoken put the father 
out of tune altogether. 

“T reckon,” ho said with some asperity, 
“ag when 9 goll’s husband rung eway from 
hor after no more than three months as there's 
prety likely to be some sort of a reason 

for it.” 






Mary’e reply to this was disingenuous, or 
‘at loast sho folt it to be 80. 

“You have no right to say he has run 
away. He has left home on businesa, There 
is his letter,” 

“M—m,” ssid Howarth, after having do- 
liborately read the letter through, and handed 
it to his wife, ‘Think’s he's going to be 

does he Well, I hope be may. 
Bur it looks very much as if I'd got = bur- 
don back again az I thought I'd got rid on.” 

This intended to mean no more than 
that his daughtor should come home with 
duo and proper sense of her own poor desery- 
ings, and of the parental magganinity, Tn 
point of fact, it was Howarth’s way of ap- 

toa friendly un but there 
are methods of approach which have the look 
of retrest, and this was one of them. 

“You need not fear, father,” answored 
Mary, “that I shall be » burden to you.” 
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“Not” enid Howarth eatirically. “Well, 
that’s a blessin’, any way.” 


“It’s never been my way to be one o’' 


thom complainin’ creatures as ud make you 
believe ns all the worries i’ the world was on 
their backe, and none of ’em on my shoulders,” 
mid Mix. Howarth. “But if I've hold my 
‘tongue it's niver been for want o troubles to 
talk abont, if Pd beon one o” thom as docs 
the talkin’ casier than the sufferin’. I’vo had 
enough to put up with this last fiveand- 
twenty year, and if I'd been one of tho com- 
Piainie’ sort I’ve had plenty to complainabont, 

sat that was niver my fashion, and I'm uot o 

joing to alter my ways at my timo o’ life, 
Rut this T will say—” 

And the hearers bowed thomeelvos below 
the vocal storm, The builder had a sort of 
figurative umbrella to sot up against it, which 
he had wrod on so many occasions 
knew how to trust ita sheltor. He bogan to 
build on imnginary house. This hous was 
his hobby, and had bocn for many yoars, and 
he would have risked tho enterprise long ago 
if he had not kept common sonso enough to 
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‘ age,” sho answered. “I will work for myself 


novor ask yon for a crust.” 

“You'll make s nico hand at workin’ for 
yoursolf,” said tho mother, and took up her 
parable agnin at sucha length, that Howarth, 
turning to tho blessed exercise of fancy, had 
the carpet down in tho drawing-room beforo 
she hal made an ond. 

‘From the parents’ point of view it was 
absolutely necessary that Mary should be 
convis of her own unworthiness, and 
should demand nil before they were justified 
in giving it, and to do them’ ach juatioo as 
they deserve, the couple wore much reailier 
to givo all tho help that was required than 
they professol to bo. Sut they had made it 
a sine gud non that tho help should bo asked 
for, and thoir daughter had mado it a sine 
qué non, on the other side, that it should ho 


he offered boforo sho wonlt accopt it, Thus, 


when the mother’s necond Joremiad was 
finished, and Howarth’s house of air was 
almost furnished, Mary put somothing like a 
definite end to the possibility of negotiation, 

“J shall never ask for anything from you," 


know that it would have rnined him, Ho she said. 


‘begun to go ovor the plans for it now, and in 
faucy’s oye he saw tho foundations dug out, 
ant the firat bricka laid, Hia wifo gave him 
time, and he made such with 
swoet work that ho had all but got the 
windyws in whon sho finished her dixcourse, 
and silenco recalled him to the actualitios. 

‘The mother’s tearful protestations hardened 
tho girl’s heart. She would have asked for 
bread ani they gave her a stono, The more 
right to livo without labour, with reproach 
for the wagos of idlonegs, had no enticement, 
for her, and the manner of giving tho stone 
was as storilo of fooling aa the gift iteclf. 
Sho would have molted at once at a word of 
sympathy. There was, indeod, such » dull 
impending storm within that if she had heard 
but one solitary tone of kindness, it would 
havo served for the electrio spark which 
breaks the clouds into rain, and the tempest 
would have calmed her spirit and left « sense 
of healing in the air. Jt broke now in no 
soft and beneficent rains, but in sullen in- 
wand lightniny 

“Te this all you have to say to mo?” she 
askod, with, ‘dedanco in the tone and in hor 


eyes. 

“What d'ye expect we should have to say 
to you?” asked Ler fathor. “Say as we're 
pad to sec thee chucked over by thy hus- 
Fane, and vent back to bo a weight ou our 


2 +P aball never be a weight on your old 


the stirred at thi 


Howarth’s heart—for he ownod such an 
organ, though it was not of tho Inrgost, and 
was somothing of tho toughest—waa a littlo 
i ia, and ho waa almost on tho 
point of saying that tho holp might bo hud 

tho asking. J3nt he doferrod. that kindly 
impulse, and tho girl went on, with flashing 
oyos and heightened colour:— 

“I havo done no wrong. If wrong has 
‘Voen dono at all, I'am the sufferer by it, and. 
you havo no right to come hore and talk to 
me as if I were left alone in the world by 
any fault of my own.” 

“Pride and hung said the soothers phd 
poor companions, Polly, and you'll find that 
ata long. pokes revere 
much by coming here, John,” she 
idressing, hor pole “and T think we 
may as well go homo ‘J 

‘Dhia mancouvre was Sosigned to do nothing 
more than to bring Mary at once te terms, 
Tt had a contrary effect ; for Howarth, rising, 
to point his wife's speoch by a show of wil- 
Tingness to obey hor, Mary advanced to the 
door, with mare than actually neoosary veho- 
menes, and throwing it wide open, stood on 
one side with heaving bosom and pale face 
and scornful eyes, as her parents left the room. 

“Her wont be ge that mind, John,” 
anid the mother, a2 the two came upon the 


“Her'd better not be, for her own sake,” 
tho builder answered, 
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And so they made their consciences toler- 
ably eaay, and waited for the next overtures 
for peace te come from their daughter, under 
the profound impression that they liad made 
offer of the olive branch and that the offer 
had beon refured, 


In the meantime the little maid, having 
received permission to go home, started: 
off to apprise her mother of the fact that she 
had Jom her place. The maid was garrulons, 
ws mutids are at times, and she had such a 
Iudget of news to open us she had never 
carried before. She told the wondering old 
woman, her mothor, how Mr. Hackett had 
rin away nohily knew where, and how Mrs. 
fackett had no money left, sho wus quite 
ntre, and how the shelves were bare in the 
larder, and how, when pho hal asked if she 
whould call on the baker or the butcher or the: 
grocer with orders, her mistreaa had answered 

i i negative. And it chanced 

hitht the maid was telling this dolofut 
atory Hopzitah arrived upon the reene in 
scureh of s further cousigninent of fruit for 
proverving, and was ut once nude a partaker 
af tho news, 

“To you moan to tell me,” aakel Hepzi- 
buh, “that ther’s nothing to cat in the 
house t” 

“hero's barely as ntuch,” said the maid, 
“an ‘It serve for tea-time.” 

Tho kindly Ilopribuh eat, wisorably aston- 
thot ut this intelligence for a minute, and 
then brighton, 

“Yes lucky for him,” she said, “I spake 
my mind to old duck Howarth a’ready this 
morning, for if 1 hadn't Td ha’ had to ha’ 
gone to him now, for all so big as ho thinks 
Kiranatt. But look hero, my dear,” she added, 
gern sudilenly confidential, “thie affair of 

Mra. Hackott’s ain't a thing to be talked 
about.” 
“No,” said tho maid solemnly, sho would 
not breathe word, 

The maid's mother, who was perhaps the 
most inveterate gossip in the towuship, pro- 
wwised o sirnilar secret 

“And now,” said Hepzibuh, “have you 
left your plice, or aro you going back 
again 1” 

“T've got to go back for my things,” said 
the maid, “and Fve come to got mother's 
wheelburrow to bring om home on.” 

“Well, then,” said Hopzihah, “you be 
there in half an hour in the back kitchen, 
and I shall come round to you and have 
something to say to you.” 

‘There was an air of Lencvolent mystery 
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about Hepzibah as she said this, which sx- 
cited the curiosity both of maid and mother ; 
Tut she contented hersolf by mystic nods 
and. smiles, and having sccured her supply 
of fruit, departed. Sho left the basket at 
her mistress’s house and ran with o gaunt 
and jerky gait, at which anylody unnc- 
qnainted with the nature of her errand 
might have langhed, to her mother's. 

“Jlos that there rabbit-pie been cut into 
yet 1” she domanded breathlessly. 

“No,” said her mother. “I was a-keepin’ 
it for to-morrow,” 

Hepzibah marched straightway to a cup- 
board in tho corner of the kitchen and there 
possensed herself of a substantial pic, whigh 
ale proceodod to fold up in a snow-white 
cloth, socmring this hy half-sdoan pine 
drawn from different parta of her own 
perwn. The old woman looked on at this 
for a while in dumb astonishment, 

“ What on curth,” sho asked at list, “ becst 
goin’ to do with the pie? It isn't like theo, 
Nepzibah, to come and steal thy mothor’s 
victuals 1” 

“TH get time to-night,” said Hopzibab, 
“and come up and make a now ‘un ; but T 
want this now,” And to tho old lady's infi- 
nite astonikhment she took up the pasty and. 
innrchod off with it, still breathless from her 


run, 

Nhe bore it straight to Mr. Hackett’s 
honeg, an‘, entering by the back door, con- 
fronted tho maid, who waa already there 
awaiting her, 

“Now, mind you,” ssid Hopzibsh, warn- 
ing tho maid with great solemnity, “what 
you have got to do now has got to be handled 
vory proper and polite, You've got to take 
this here pie to Mrs. Hackett, with Mra 
Blane’s bort complimonts, and to say ”— 
und here Hepzibab bogan to blush and had 
some difficulty in encountering the maid’s 
pine yee got to say as Mrs, Blane 

two ¢' these made, expecting compan 
ag nover came, and as she’s afraid as it’ 
spew cale os her handa, and as she hopos 
that Mrs. Tackett will be 20 good as to 
accept of it." 

‘Now, this is by no means an uncommon 
form of rural civility; but it happened un- 
fortunately for Hepzibah’s fraud that Mary 
Hackett and Mra, Blane had névor been on 
terms to offer each other this sort of homely 
rustic kindness. And when Hepzibsh had 


gone and the maid, nothing doubting the 
story she had to tell, but bei fully able to 


divine the real intont of the git approached 
her mistress with the Bio and fepeibah’e 
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tale together, it seemed to Mary’s outraged 
feelings the cruellest insult sho had yet 
received, She was a little creature; but 
for a mere instant ahe seemed to tower, and 
she stool over tho trembling maid like a 
statue of indignation. It cost her much 
trouble to quivt herself, but in a little while 
sho succeeded. 

“Take the pic back to Mrs. Blanc with 
my best thanka for her kindness,” she 
said, “and tell hor that I can nuke no uso 
of it.” 

Tho maid, chargod with this message, 
which soomed to her mind to make the deadl- 
Host possible breach in politencas, would 
willingly havo abandoued tho pio by the 
roldside, und indvod Tingered a good five 
taimtes in front of Mrs, Blane's house before 
she dared to ring the bell. When at last 
she pluckod up conrage to do this, und was 
rohearsing hor tee in proparation for 
Hepzibah, the door opened and a boarded 
faca appeared kindly in expression by nature, 
‘but looking at this momout stern anil white 
cpough tu frighten the maidl’s wits away 


ther, 

“What is it, my dear?” he asked hor 
jontly, aceing that she wus alanued, though 
10 had no gress as to the causo. 

“It's not my fault, if you plewe, air,” said 
tho maid, “bat mixaus won't keep tho pie, 
and sho eonds it buck to Mrs, Blane with her 
Dont thanks,” 

“Oh,” said Blanc; “anl who is your 
mistross 1” 
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“ Your sending this pie to Mrs. Hackett,” 

“Pic to Mra, Hackett!” said his mother 
in great astonishmont. “What's the lad 
talking about, in the name of wonder? I’ve 
sont no pie to Mrs, Hackett!” 

At this instant Hopzibah, who had been 
attenling to somo duties in tho roar of the 
honso, bounced suddenly into the kitchen, 
aml hoaring these words atood transfixed 
with a sense of her own guilty dorait, 

Blane looked up at her read the truth, 
in her fuco at a ylance, 

“Jt was you,” he asked, “who sont this 
pic to Mrs. Hackett?” Hepzihah palod and 
held on to tho latch of the door for support. 
“ You sont it as coming from my mother t” 
Hopzibah waa silent and luokod os if sho 
wore being chargod with murder. “Why 
did yon do this t” 

“Why? Doary me, Mr, Falward,” mid 
Hopzibah recovering horself a little, “how 
you do talk and how you do look nt a body 
ovor a little hit of civility like that. Tho 
poor thing's novor gono and sont it back 

in. 1 


“What is the meaning of all this t” said 
Blane, stern nud cold. 

“Tho waning of it”—said Mepribah, 
shaking horeclf back into courago by an 
effort—* the moaning of it is us I wanted to 
do the poor creature a kindnosy us her pride 
wonldn't stand.” 

Blane turnod as palo as Hopzibah bad 
boen a minnte earlier, 

“A Kinlnews ho asked. “ What do you 











“Mim, Hackett, if you pleaso, sir,” said mean 1 


the maid. 

Ned Blane droppod the pio dish, which 
weut to picces within ite diaper cover. He 
stooped with an expression of gravo puin to 
recover it, and atood with it in his handa— 
wot and sticky mass—as he looked down 
at tho girl. 

“Mra, Blane,” ho aaid, “sont this to Mrs, 
Hackett 1” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Blane quietly, “that 
will do.” 

The girl having discharged hor orrand, 

the best of her way back, glad that it 
was over, and Blane having closed the door 
walked straight into the kitchon, where his 
mother sat her customary plice by the 
aide of the hearth. 

“ Mother,” he aaid, depositing the wrecked 
Pie on the tablo and turning upon her in 
grave reproof, “ this is an insult.” 

“Taw! @ mercy!” cried Mrs. Blane, 
“what's an insult ?” 


“ Moan!” raid Hopzibah, balf crying with 
tho shock of her recent detection and tho 
wrotchod sonse that ehe was giving intonus 
pain to the one eroatnre sho loved! best on 
earth. ‘What should I moan, but that the 
poor creature's. starving” 

“ Doar me!” sail tho lymphatio Mrs. Blano, 
ina voice as much mover und as exprossive 
of tender interest as if she had asked a or 


tion about the weather. “ Are you r7 
about Polly Haworth, Hopzibah 1” 
The young man turned about and stood 


for & minuto with one band on tho table 
near the nn pasty. a curious ae 
gasping soundesca) ima. It was #0 alight 
that it did not attract hin mother’s notice, 
‘but Hopzibah went white again ond made a 
movement towards him with her hands out- 
strotchol, as if she would fain protect and 
soothe him. Ho seemed to hear the step 
behind, and, as if to avoid it, he walked from 
the kitehen without looking round and want 
heavily up to his own room, 
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. Sikreca sae Lc anos hammer were tapping from 
‘A MAN's virtuos und offences are always! “Don't bresk your heart, Master Kasrard,” 
im accord with cach other. This dogma is she besought him, speaking with groat diffi- 
acither so profuund nor 0 shallow, by a good culty. “Don't go to the bad for her! 
half, ax it may soom at first sight to different Thore’s nobody as is worth that, my darling 
minds, The ican man’s virtues are mean, What good can that do?” 
the brave man’s viecs havo at least the credit [don’t worry about me, Hepzibah,” ho 
of being couragoous, Thero in u sort of said miserably ; “it ian’t worth while,” 
family hkeness betweou every man’s moral — “ What else have I got to worry for if it 
t{rength and his moral weakness, The ob- ain't the child I nursed when I was a child 
rervor knows that the view aud the virtuoare mysolf}” said Hepsibah, holding to him 
alike out out of the ruins picce of humanity. with both hands. ‘And, oh, as I should 
This being admitted, us it must be, it ever hy’ lived to have to ask you such a 
Woromos a matter of profound surprise to' thing! But, oh, my darling, do, do come 
dotoct Ned Blano in the act of forgery. Yet, ' hommc—” 
when ho had sat in his own bedroom for — Sho paused, and Ned filled up the broken 
some half hour, he aruse and shook himself, scntenve, 
and sot about that task with an air of resolu: “Sober, I suppose,” ho said. 
tion, He took pen, ink, aud papor, and do, dear, do!” sho boggod him, 
having wt a pazo of hin own handwriting clinging to him. 
Before him, he hogan to write in a legal” Very well,” ho said with a gloomy Inugh 
looking lund, pausing every now aud then —two littl spasmodic sounds, as far from 
to mako muo of the form ho commonly om- monimont as light from darkness— you 
ployod for u given letter, and then rd shall have your way for ones, You pretty 
takingly avoiding a likeness toit, Tho letter, generally got it hero.” 
when completo, ran thus :— Le stooped and kirsed tho hard featured 
fuce, and Hepribah, dropping hor head upon, 
“71, Keaterton Square, iis xhoulder, clung to him, and shook with 
“ Birmingham, silent toars and internal sobbinga, 
* June 30, 1857, “Tre got your word, dear?” sho asked. 
“Mavaw,— [am instructed by Mr, Wil- whon sho could trust herself to apeak. 
Hiam Hackett to forward to you the enclosed. —* Yos,” ho answered. “Good night, Hop- 
“ Your whediont eorvant, sibah.” 
“ JNo, HARGREAVES,” ‘He sot ont on his seven-miles walk, and 
having posted his letter in the town, turned 
Ho adidverswd an onvelopo, and then, hav- beck. A certain hallway house tugged at. 
ing unlocked # dmwor io his droosing-tallo, him os if it had a cord about hia heart, but 
took from it a Bank of England note for ton lo broke past it with a ragu of resolution, 
pounds, and folded it up and ecaled it with and walked straight home, and at onco went 
the letter. up to his own bedroom. Hepzibah heard the 
“T have business iu Biruingham, mothor,” assured and stoady footstep, and was thank- 
ho euid ws he cutered the kitchen with the ful for tho news it it her, though the 
forgery in his pocket. “I shall be hack fuct wont liko lead, had not even 9 
before dark if I can catch the evach, but if 1 memory of thair old lightneas, 
don't manage that, you're not to sit upfor Next morning Ned Blano’s criminal pre- 
me.” tence was dolivered into Mary Hackott’s 
Hopsibah lookod at him witha timid in- hinds, and sho felt hor heart altogether 
gary, and as lie left the ruom row and choored and strongthened by it, She won- 
followed him, laying hand upon his arm. —_derod still at the personal silence her husbaud 
“Well !” he said almost monly, without kept, but at least here was proof positive 
turning to look at her. that he was not the heartless creature she 
The hand which had tonched him yory had found herself beginning ta believe him, 
gently ond appoalingly at first, tightenod Io had not found it in his heart to foraake 
Gpon hia sleove, and began to tremble Ler, and to cast her back upon her nts. 
strongly. At this ho lovked over hia shoulder And she hersolf could faco the world again, 
and met ITepsihah’s beseeching gaze, There Mo had really gone away on business of some 
were (eur in hot cyon, and’ be noticed a sort, and though alo war still inyuisted about 
curious little throbbing in her throat, as if him, she bad no longer the shame of being 
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forged to believe that the affairs he had 
spolam of wore no more than az abominable 
pretext, Will had his faulta, and grave 
engugh they were, even when she could 
make the lightest of them, but as, on a 
loomy day, even 2 transiont gleam of sun- 
ine bringe brightness whilat it laste, s0 this 
halting and imperfect news of her husband 
and his intentions brought contentment to 
her spirit 

But now came # consoquence of the letter 
which the forgor had not anticipated. Boforo 


the welcome bank-note was so much as posed 


broken for the purchase of housshold neces- 
saries Mury sat down and wroto a letter to 
that imaginary John Hargreaves, who lived 
in tho imaginary Keaterton Square. 

“Srr,—I should be greatly obliged if you 
would farnish mo with my hushand’s present 
address, Iam afraid that recent letters may 
havo miscarried.” 


If this little blind were something loss 
than absolutely truthful, ahe posted it all 
the same, and salved her conscionco with the 
hope that it might be true. Two or three 
daya lator her inquiry came back again, 
directed and re-directed in half-a-dozen 
different handa, and at, last officially marked 
“ Misdirocted. No Kesterton Squaro in Bir- 

1am.” This amazed her, and awoke new 
anxicties, Obviously Will was moving in 
crooked ways, and was in hiding from her. 
Tt was essily possible that he might be con- 
cenling himse! 80 largo a town as Bir- 
mingham, ani, inspired by some focble hopo 
of meeting him, she took the coach ints town 
pe after day, and wale realy, up and 

wn the princi roughfares, is 

phd rer er 

Sho had novor known it until now, but 
she was a little short-sightod, and a thousand 
times her heart leapt within hor in the 
crowded stroct as sho imagined that at last 
the errant husband was in sight, and she 
‘would advance, fluttering from to foot, 
to meet. an absolute stranger. No habitude 
of failure lessened the shock of and fear 
and disappointment, snd she go home 
—if the place were worth calling home—by 
the coach at night too tired to care for any- 
thing. Her whole life sesmed to have grown 
into one conftant dull and empty ache. 

She bad borrowed 2 directory and had 
hunted » the names of any and svory 
quarter of the town which might by any 

ible stupidity have been miswritten as 
esterton Square, and abe had somo wild 
notion of calling at all ths seventy-ones in 
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all these different streets and lanes, roads, 
squares, and placcs, until she should alight 
npon the mysterious Hargrenyos. 

I seemed o strange and ghostly sort of 
life to lead, for sho was altogethor alone 
now, and hardly evor oxchanged a worl, 
oxcopt ‘upon matters of nore nocossity, with 
# fellow-creature. Sho called upon nubody, 
and noborly called upun her. ose people 
of the littlo township who had ut first been 
indignant against John Howarth and his 
wife for thoit noglect of their daughtor, sup- 
now, noturilly onough, sincs Mary 
went on living in her husband’s house, that 
tho builder muppliod the necosary funds, 
and eo forgot their indignation, Tho girl's 

i ition was talked of ongorly for a 
whilo and was then dismiasod from memory. 
When anybody who had known Hackott 
came from a distance, thero was a littlo spice 
for the narrator in the tale of bis disap- 
pearance, But oven this could not last for 
over, and the history, though rustic aunala 
dio , bogan to flug in interest, 

Thon, as if Mary liad not hal trouble 

wh upon her shoulders already, a new 
one deseenden upon her, and she be to bo 
certain that the house, night after night, was 
boing watehed, and becaine assunxl that tho 
watchor was always tho samo person. Tho 
first suspicion which occurred to her camo 
whou, ou 8 moonlight ight about the middle 
of July, she threw open her bodroom window 
and lovked out upon tho desorted road and 
tho tranquil widespread fields, Sho had no 
light, and the house and ita neighbour throw 
their joint shadow on the road before hor, 
and on to the hedge which faced their doors. 
Beyond the distinctly marked line of shado 
‘upon tho field, tho moonlight lay in a broad 
whitoness, in which objects, though 
early discernible, took strange and fantastic 
shapes. She had eat at the open window for 
a good five minutes, drawing in a sad tran- 
quillity from the moonlight and the silenoo, 
when a dry stick cracked behind the hedge 
and drow her startled gaze to the spot whonce 
the sound eded. Following this camo 
complete al lence. She listened till the wide 
air made a singing in her ears liko the li 
ing echo of tho waves which children 
in seashells, ,Hoaring no repetition of the 
sound, but suspecting rather than discerning 
an added bulk of darkness somewhere in the 
shadows, she closed the window, drew down 
the blind, and watchod through the merest 
crevice between the bars, That somothi 
darker than the shadows began to move, an 
the cracking sound, heard mors faintly through 
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the closed window than before, again reached 
Her ears The moving ubjoct tole unde the 
0 for twenty or thirty yards, 

Giainet from the other thadews wi lat 
moved, and melting back into them again 
whenever it ntoud still; and thon, passing 
over a #tile, sppeared in the moonlight of the 
roml, af that «istaneo and in that light 
rocegnisablo only as @ man. 

Many siever nat at her open window again 
after this, but she wor often tomplod to 
wateh, aut tho watch was almost invarially 
rewarded by the oatlior or later detection of 
the figure. Who tho man wus aul why he 
was there abe could not ynoxs, Once a aus- 
picion crossed hor mind, Lut sho dixmissed it 
with shumo and anger that such a thought 
hould have occurred to her, It was to the 
effect that her hushaud mintrnsted her, and 
had set a apy to watch the hous during his 
absence, and report ty him if it were ontered. 
But one night, as sho satin the darkness in the 
Jower reom before tho hour of moonrise, she 
was aware of tho shulowy wateler pacing 
dimly up anil down, trusiing solely in the 
dlarknesy and taking no advantage this time 
of the aheltor of the hedge. 

Vayely na why had mate out hin aspect, 
sho knew him for tho same, and asxle watched 
his goings to and fru the door of the neigh- 
bouring house was suddenly thrown open, 
and o brow! ray of light darting from it, fell 
full upon the myatorious prowler’s face. The 
fuco was, of course, Nod Blane’s. 

Mary was in u pormanent mood now to be 
easily indiguant, and sho roae up in wrath 

nat this intrasion npon hor privacy, What 
right had ho, or any man, to hung about the 
house in that way, watching her ani spying 
upon her Nomo senso of tho unobtraxive 
and wordlosa devotion of tho watch touched 
hor hero, and brought her down from the 
heights of anger to which sho had ascended. 
‘And yot the proceeding was intolerable, and 
sooner or Jater was sure to ho discoverell, to 
bring about new whisperings of scandal and 
new namerited sorrow. 

Blane had recoiled at the sudden ray of 
light, and had disappeared before these vary- 
ing thoughts and emotions had well had time 
to course tl rough a Bat 
now ho was in, pacing down 
in the darkness, She coi age the palo blur 
of his face turned steadfastly towards the 


She determined to ignore him, and with. 
drew horsclf from the window. She would 
not even know of his being there, but that 
‘wasdiffeult, Even whon she had gone to her 
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‘Dedroom, and having prepared for her night’s 
rest had blown out the light, she besa 
again through an interstice in the blind, and 
saw tho dim figure still going up and down. 

The morning after this discovery Mary 
received a second letter from the mysterious 
Hargreaves, enclusing a second ten-pound 
note with the same formula as before. At 
first sho did not notice any difference of 
adress, but by-and-by her eye lighted upon 
the first line of tho communication, and sho 
saw thot it was dated, not from Kesterton, 
but from Chesterton, Squaro, The forger 
had relied pon hia memory, aud his memory 
hod playod hin falao. 

She hail returnod the Lorrowod diroctory 
a fortnight before, and not caring to oak for 
it again, aho set out at once for the great 
town, determined, if posrible, to unravel the 
mystery, and at Joust, to discover if Cheator- 
ton Square stood in as airy e situation ax its 
fororunner. There was no Chesterton Square 
to bo fonnd or heard of, and she camo back 
tronhled, 

That night the watcher caine again, A 
painful fascination impelled her by this time 
w keep as regular s watch for him as ho 
evidently kept upon the house, and ox ho 
camo in sight a ruspicion burst upon hor 
mind with ao vivid and sudden a light that 
it lwokedl like certainty. Sho lit » cundlo 
hastily, ran upstairs, and emptiod tho con- 
tonte of a drawer upon the bod, and from 
tho tumblod heap of papers beforo her, after a, 
scatch of a moment or two, took a letter from 
Nod Blano to hor husband, und setting this and 
thecormmunication from John Hargreaves ride 
by sido, came, in spite of tho stiff disguiso of 
the legal-looking caligraphy, to the swift 
conclusion that thoy wore written by the 
same hand. 

Tt was bitter enough in all ecnicionce to 

havo been desertod by her husband, even 
though sho confessed to herself that she had 
never loved him; it was heartbreaking to 
be deserted by the people of her own flesh 
and blood ; but to be insulted hy the cheat- 
ing charity of a rejocted lover suemod tenfold 
‘worso than all. 
She deseonded to the dining-room, and 
taking the bank-note from the table on 
which it lay, crumpled it wrathfolly in her 
hand snd walked swiftly from the room into 
the hall, and from the hall into the roadway. 
‘The furtive watcher was away at a round 
paco in an instant, but she followed and 
called upon him by name. 

“Mr. Blane! I will not be avoided. I 
order you to listen to mo.” F 
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CHATTER XXIV,—OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


N the evening of his return to Duko 
Street Brian walked round to his eluh, 
whoro a number of lettors, many of which 
Lad been forwarded fron: Beckton months 
Defore, were hunded to him. The first that 
Le opened was from the club secretary and 
contained 2 formal reminder that his snh- 
scription was overdue; the second was 
from Mossra. Berners, enclosing their little 
account for music published; two others 
were stnall hills which he had forgotten ; 
then there wero some husiness commanica- 
tions from the hewyers, and finally, a kindly, 
scolding letter from Mr. Potter himself, who 
‘wrote : 

“Where you are I cannot discover, and 
evidently your brother doca not know, sincy 
the only address that he ix able to givo me 
is that of your club. Although be has not 
told mio so, I gather that you are uot in 
receipt of any allowanco from him, and your 
own resonrees inurt have heen exlansted 
Jong ago. Now, will you, ny dear boy, do 
me the favor to remember that J was your 
fathor’a friend, though ho did try to quarrel 
with mo sometimes, und will you, if there 
Tiues reach you, look in at the oftice rome 
morning ant talk your position over with 
me? It may he that you are carning a 
fiving for yourself, hut ] cannot think that 
likely, and 1 greatly fear that you are in 
waut, Yon havo no right to be in want 
when you own a property which would 
realise ‘enough, if disposed ‘of, to make yon 
easy ; anil yon ought not to consider your- 
nolf boul by a winh which your poor 
futher certainly would not have expressed 
if he eonld have foreseen its effect npon you, 
Your brother, as yon probably know, has 
‘been Jess xcriipnlons, with a good deal Jess 
excuse. 1 would wager 2 moderate sum 
that you haven't so much aa given a thought 
to the expenses which attach to the mero 
ara of the Manor House. Your 

other, I holieve, has up to now pail tho 
wages of tho old cuuple who live in it, and 
I suppose the Beckton gardeners look after 
tho grounds as formerly. In short, yon 
have practically no choice but to sell the 

lace, -although I should not advise = 
foing 80 immediately, as, from what I hear, 
it a ikely to increase rather than to dimi- 
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nish in value, owing to the extension of 
builiting which will shortly he taken in 
jhund in its vicinity, Meanwhilo I hope you 
‘will allow me toe your banker.” 

If Mr. Potter had known his corroapon- 
dent a little better, he would assured]y havo 
omitted that reference to Cilhert’s disrogard 
of tho trust reposed in him. Brivn reat 
the words with the decpest indignation and 
shame, and the sensible consol contained 
in tho remainder of the lotter was wholly 
thrown away upon him hy rewon of thom. 
All his old resentment against his brothor, 
which had cooled down to a great extont 
during tho months that hail olaprod since he 
had left home, blazed wp again with redou- 
bled force. It galled ot to think that 
Gilbert. waa defruying exponsos which, ax 
the old lawyer had rightly eurmined, ho had 
fuiled to take into account; but he could 
only resolve that the debt should ho paid off 
3 soon a8 poasible, ond that the Manor 
Hous held nover full under the control of 
such w traitor while ho had two arms to 
work with. 

A. pair of wollsoveloperd arma may, no 
donbt, he considorod a rerviceublo posses 
sion, the only conditions necowary to render 
thew #0 being, firstly, that they should have 
Deon trained to perform somo special kind 
of work, and, rocondly, that tho said work 
should ho provided for them. 1t was Brian's 
misfortune, not his fault, that his arms wero 
of little nse, except for ongan-playing pur- 
poues, and that nobody at that particular 
Mmomint appoared to want an orgauint, Luck 
often acems to full to thowe who aro already 
Jucky and wealth to those who are alread: 
rich. It must bo assnmod that Drian’s evil 
star was in the aacendant ut this time, for 
he could got no bid for his sorvicor, modest 
as was the price that lo pluced po them. 
His friend Phipps, too, aa he loamnt from the 
hally rat the club, had gone to Italy, 
leaving the dute of his rotnrn uncertain, 60 
thut the scores which had eon prepared, for 
his inapoction hud to be laid axido, Finally, 
Mr. Berners, while ackuowlodging with 
thanks tho reccipt of the amount due to 
him, regretted that he must report a com- 
plete failure in the sale of Mr. Sogravo's 
charming and original compositions, He 

we many reasons for this, which might 

ve been found consolatory by some com- 
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“48; but Brinn, who wanted money and. 
Large ates found them a little bone the 
mark, 

Poverty ix not exactly a crime, bat it is 
neoomary, a4 we all know, to treat pampers 
very like eriminaly in orter tu dixcouraze 
the other and althongh Brian was uot yet 
rednoed to erasing relicf at the bands 
the parochial authorities, » time came when 
he fared seaseoly better than if he bad deen 
bronght to that dismal strait, To remain 
in Duke Stroot was out of the question, He 
removed himoelf and bis lelong! one day 
tu a Hittle room in a side rtrect in West 








minster, where he nut seon a ticket oy, and | him to the heart, 
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road close to Buckingham Palace, on his 
return from the eustomary fruitless oxpedi- 
tion, he was within an ace of being knocked 
down by s carriage which dashed throngh 
the iron gates that Iead to the Mall. Tho 
coachman shouted angrily at hit; he eprang 
back, and the carriage swept just, A Jady, 


of heatifully drossod, who was scated in it, 


with her hewl in tho air, throw a careless 
glance at him and then locked away, It 
wus Beatrice Huntley. Of course she had not. 
recoznised him, and he dit not for u moment 
imagine that she had; yet, somchow or 
other, her contoraptuotn indifference cat 

He Mool gazing after 


where the tipsy, wlattory Jundluly wax | bor until the carriage disappeared, and then 


wilting te lot him live or dic, as the care might 
be, withont interference of any kind. hero 
was a pawubraker's shop banLby, whither be 
botook himself on the moming after his 
echunge of quurtory aud whence he prencutly 
omens, witha guilty, iung dog air, loaving. 
his watch chil linn. Ay fon foe, he 
found, upon calentition, that le could exist 
for about w month by meunx of restricting 
Ainwelf to ono meal a day, and even froin 
that, which he partuok of aba prvasy cuting 
howe, he generally rose feeling balf fanistud. 
Every morning he salied forth mechanically 
in weureh of employment, walking. many 
nriles Lo anawor thin or Uhut advertisement, 
and every evening he returned, defented 
and worn-ont in body and spirit. Once, 
harry ing down Pall Mull, ho alinost. ran inte 
the arms of Sir Ifoctor Buckle, who cane 
awinging out of tho War Office with a red 
face und his mubrella over his shoulder, 
Brian instinctively lowered his head ; but 
fndewd he neod not have felt alarmed, for 
by thin time he was a very shabby and div 
repniabledooking young man, with a breken 
hat and holes i "his boots --a young man 
whom no respectable person world have 
Deon likely to rece Sir Heetor, who 
may have been baying an unsitisfactory in- 
terviow with the authorities, passed au, init- 
tering, “Confound you, sir! why can't you 
















Yok whero you are going 1” and for one bread. 


moment poor Brian felt a desperate inelina- 
tion to follow him. Ho wax so devolito 
aud wretchod ; the sound of a friendly voice 
would have beou so weleome, and a fire- 
ul note of such inestimable value! Let 
put the teaptution away from hin with 
‘sort uf slmdder and hastened off, not daring 
to think too much abort it. 
Another, and in some ways a more painful 
enovunter wax in store fur him. Ono after- 
Boon, whon ho was wearily crosing the 


broke into ulugh which ended in womothing 
not unlike a sob.“ What a fool Iam!” he 
exclaimed aloud. “1 am in love with a 
woman whe would draw het shits away if I 
passed too close to her ou the pavement. 
She will fulfil her destiny, 1 suppose, and 
marry some swell, and J shall fulfil 
mine by dying tike a rat in u drain,” 

‘The truth was that he was suffering from 
a belly nowished boty, and fom a brain 
which conmeynently war out of zen. Thus 
he should die of hunger, or even allow him- 
wolf 10 full into the extremity of poverty, 
yather than break an engagement into whieh 
he had really never eutered, was preposterous ; 
and if hx facultios had heen miclouded, he 
quust have seen that it was xe, But he was 
incapable of reasoning, and indeed of think: 
ing to any purpose, He had a din notion 
that the sue of the Manor Luteo waa a 
subject upon which ho must not anffor his 
min to dwell, He would not call on Mr, 
Potter lecanse he felt that he iad tio 
strength for argument ; aud so he plodded 
stupidly ou, thinking that if there were auy 
justice in heaven or on earth, some way ont 
of his diflicultiea would eventually he pro- 
vided for him. 

Onv handly knows whether it would bo 
consclaiory or the reverse to betieve that 
only the wurighteaus are driven to bey, their 

Either way, tho theory would be 
somewhat difficult one to maintain in the face 
of daily experiences, Briun Segrave's mis. 
fortunes, it may be conceded, were of his 
own crouting ; only, ax he was honestly con- 
vinced that they were nol, a day vame at 
length when hope and faith alike deserted 
him aud he fuund himself confronted by a - 
temptation far worse than that to which he 
was so determinold not te jiell. He bad 
always thought, as most peuple think, that 
snicide, apart from any question of morality, 
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is a cownrd’s remedy ; he had believed, ax 

most people beliove, that under no 
able circumstances would it occur to 
him to take his own life. But his present 
circumstances were such an had hitherto heen 
barely imaginable to him, and he was beyin- 
ning to feel that they were aluo unondurable. 
A gencral who has staked the issuc of a 
campaign upon a battle is almost expectot to 
court death when he knows that he has Jost 
that battle, At any rate, noboly thinks the 
worse of him for so doing; and though a 
distinction may bo drawn between tho bullet 
of tho enemy and the bullet of your own 
rovelyer, the distinction is more obvious 
than tho difference, Brian, having lost his 
Tuttle and being thoroughly sick of life, took 
to wandering down towanls Westminster 
Bridge aftor dark and watching tho black 
flood of the river from the embankmont as it 
swept seawards. It wax a dangerous habit 
tor a half-starvod inan {0 contract, 

‘Yet, an mattors fell out, that dangeroun 
hubit of his proved tho saving of him. For 
one evening aa he was leaniug over the para 
t, gazing down at the wator aud woulering 
ow. jong i would tako to drown, and whether 
ho would bo fool cnough to strike out when 
ho folt hhimsclf sinking, a cortain parson, who 
was hastening homewards after holling a 
mission service on the south side of the 
riyor, caught sight of him and paused to co 
what the dejectod-looking young man in the 
shabby elothes would do next. This parson 

had o gootl many yoars’ expcricuve of 


probel 
Imagin 


London lifo and Loudon misery ; his prac- hi 


tixo eye could tell almost at a glance to 
which division of the great ariny of the dex- 
titute and despairing « given nnit belonged, 
and ho perectved, what Sir Hector Buckle 
and Miva Huntley had failoi to perecive, that 
the figure with its back turned towards him 
‘was that of a gontleman in oxtremities. 

Presontly the subject of his scrutiny took 
off his hat and Jaid it down upon the parapet 
Luside him. The gosture is said to be a signi- 
ficant ono ; it was, at all ovents, cnough for 
the parson, who advanced at once and, yrip- 
ping the other's shoulder, called out sharply, 

“ Now, you sir, what are you about hero?” 
igen whoeled round and sew, with as 

ittle surprise as ono fecla at impossil 

meetinga ine. droam, the man who of all 
othera was most likely to be of service to 
him at this critical moment of his life. 

“Monekton, old fellow,” he said quictly, 
#1 can't do it. I haven't the pluck or I 
haven’s tho cowardice—I don’t know which 
it in” 
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Then a madden dizzinoss overcame Him ; 
the yround seemed to he rising and falling : 
his sight grow dim, and for a timo he waa 
delivered from his troubles quite as effectually 
an if ho had bocn at the buttom of the 
Thame. 


When he camo to himself he was lying on 
hia back on the floor of u chemiast’s shop ; 
Monckton und a policeman were bending 
over him, and as we opened his eyes, the 
lattor remarked : 

© He's all_sight, sir, Hal a bit of a At, 
that’s all. Just what I told you.” 

~ Excuse me, constable,” broke tn the 
chensint, a little bald-heuted man in bluo 
spectacles, “that war my view of tho cass, 
not yous, I xaidat once, This is wacizure, 
tne to failnre of the heart's action, which 
may have boon bronght abort Ly 0 varioty 
of causer” Yow sant drink. he ia what 
ruembers of tho foreo invariably do say, and 
I must warn you that tho axuuption jaa 
highly reprehensible ono.” 

‘The chomist and the policeman hail a Hittlo 
altercation over this, in the course of which 
Brion row to his foct ani was surprised to 
find thut bis legs wonkd not apport him, 
He dropped into a chair, ant Monckton gave 
him somo brandy awl water; soon_ after 
which he found that ho wat boing dtivon 
away in a cab, with hiv friend bonito him, 

“Yon are net to xpeak," Monckton said, 
“You are coming hone with mo, and when 
yon have rovovered yourself a little you 
can talk as much as you like. There's no 








“Tr tnth, Brian hud noither davire to apoale 
nor power to think. Ho was only vagnoly 
cunscions of having Iwen dolivered from a 
gent. peril, and wax willing to do as he waa 
told by one in whom ho had ulways placod 
implicit trust. But whon he had heon ro- 
stored with sume decently cooked food and 
a pint of champagne ho felt uncthor man 
an was able to give some necount of himself. 
Moudl who was woll-off, hal a flat in 
Victoria Strect, where ho lived when in 
Tandon, and which contained a spare bod 
room, This he insisted thet Tiriun should 
occupy, and indeed the litter would havo 
‘oon vent off to bed at once if ho had not 


exited. 

“There's nothing the matter with mo,” he 
declared. “To speak plainly, I fainted from 
hunger as much as from anything else, and 
T'm as sound a8 posible again now, thanks 
to you. Til tell you what ; if you had such 
a thing i a Sabsovo jor on the frotsinog, you 
might Jet me have s pipe and a talk with 
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yo. I shan't sleop comfortably on any 
other terms.” 

80 Monckton gave him what he wanted 
and listened to him whilo he told his tale. 
The two fricutn discouruil together until the 
night wan far udaucod. Perhaps, as their 
convertion was of a strictly private nature, 
it may No us well not to intrude upon it 
For tho purpoves of this narrative it is suffi- 
ciont to ny that Monckton had no difficulty 
in overroming the obstinacy which had 
roristol Mr. Potter’s appoa). We are ull 
apt to mneor at those who make unconditional 
anrrouder of their private judgment to a 
follow crentnre; and yet thal would he by 
far the wisest thing that moet of us could do 
if only wo wero soqnainted with a fellow- 
eroatare Letter and wisor than oursclves, It 
‘wan Hriun’s yond fortune to possoss such an 
soquuintance, und hin morit. to be aware of it, 
With a oud deal of what Monckton raid to 
him ho was nble to agree, und in tho rest ho 
was alle nt least to acjuicsee. 

“The long aud the short of it is then that 
tho Manor louse must go,” he observed at 
Jongth with a sigh, 

“Tt weems to me that_you will have to rcll 
the place,” wmwered Monckton. “It is a 











pity, of anime, but you have a perfect right 
to vith it, and, indecd, for tho matter 
of ink you would be wrong not to 


part with it” 

Brim sighed again. “T don't leliove 7 
shall over huvo tho heart to go hack to Kings- 
cliff,” he suid. “1 shuntdn’t so much mind 
about tho land that Gilbert has sold, if it 
weren't for the troasun of the thing——very 
woll, then; I won't call him any moro bul 
names. I say, 1 don't so much care about 
that ; I always ured to wish that tho poor, 
doar old governor binwelf could be porsnaded. 
to make 4 little money in tho same way. 
But to think of tho Manor House }eing razed 
to the ground and the abomination of Bus- 
Wollism standing in its pluco! Oh, it’s quite 
cnough to ik of it; 1 would mthor 
rose in oxile than look upon such a 
vb.” 








“Tt doesn’t nocossarily follow that tho 
Manor House will havo to be pulled down,” 
Monckton remarked. 

“Oh, yos, it doos, When Gilbert wanted 
to buy it from me and offered me auch along 
price for it, I half suspected his intentions, 
and now T haven't a doubt about them.” 

“But you aro not bound to sell the pro- 

to Your brother.” 

“Tf T wold it to Baawell, tho result would 
‘be the game, J suppose.” 
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“No doubt; but there is the chance of 
meeting with a purchaser who would 
the house ass residence. I think your 

beat would be to instruct your lawyers 
to soll, but to oxpiain that you would take 
Joss from such a person than you would from 
‘Mr. Buswell or any other apeculutor.” 

Brian smiled and shook his head. “Tl 
do so, if you think it worth while ; but it’s 
only a thourand to one chance.” 

“Such as it ix, you may os well allow 
yonraclf the benofit of it. Of cours, you 
can't expoct to be paid to-morrow, or next 
day; 50 yon must let mo supply you with 
pocket-money in the meantime, and I hops 
peu stay on hore and keep me company as 
long ax Lam in London.” k 

“Woll,” said Brian, “it’s o relief af all 
ovents to think that T shall be able to pay 
you. You'vo heen awfally good to me, 
Monckton, I wish I could do something for 
you in return.” 

“Tf you really want to do something to 
ploaso me, you can lot bygones he hygonos 
ant make friends with yonr brother again.” 

Brian nodded, ut looked a little gloomy 
over it,“ There haa been no actual quarrel 
Tetweon ux, you know,” ho observed. “I 
don’t intend to hurl reproaches at him, but 
1 can’t say that I think ho has behaved well 
either to me or to my father.” 

“No; you can't say that, I admit. But 
you can ray nothing at all, and you can for- 
gre This evoning you woro not vory far 

rom committing @ worso crime than your 
brother has beon guilty of, and I suppose 
yon fully expect to be pardonod for it. 

“Is Gilbort to get off scot-freo then ?” 

“Yes; so far as you are concerned. TI 
want you to forgivo him freely and to lot it 
be as if ho had nevor offended against you at 
all. Nothing short of that will satixfy your 
conecienoe, you'll find.” 

* Well, it’s rather a pill, Monekton ; but I’! 
try,” answered Brian, 

It did occur to him that his montor’s 
system woull bo a pemeynae oposite rane 
to ont to its logical couclusion, and he 
was balf tempted to ask him whether, if he 
were rally dis} ed of property to 
which he had goo! legal ttle, ho would or 
would not bring an action against the tres- 
passer; but be belicved, as has been said, 
that his friend knew better than ho did, and 
this bolief restrained him from the utterance 
of eaptious objections. Whatever Monckton 
might have done in the above supposititious 
caso, it will be admitted by most people that 
his advice to Brian was right and sound, and 
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that the latter was wise in deciding to follow 
it, And so our hero went to bed, havin 
passed through the darkest day of his life, 


CHAPTER XXV.—IN PARK LANE 


THE work of tho world ia for the most part 
done by people of whom nobody ever hears. 
‘The political machine and the social machine 
ave under tho ostensible control of porson- 
ages who are well to the front; but theso 
brilliant beings would be sorely perplexed 
and tho machincry would soon come to a 
standstill but for such exporionced, unambi- 
tious and unobtrusive members of society aa 
Sir Joseph Huntloy, Sir Josoph had sat in 
Parliament for a matter of fifteen years and 
had perhaps addressed the Huuso somo 
twenty times in tho conrac of that pori 
Ho was on invaluablo mau for committocs ; 
he had esrved on many Noynt Commissions ; 
whitover he had to do was always done 
thoroughly, if rathor slowly ; and ho was 
considered to have strong claims upon his 
party. Flo was, howover, oxtromoly guoil- 
natured, by no means pushing, and catirely 
dovoil of eloquence ; and theso, of course, 
wero 80 many excellent reasons why his claims 
ehould be ignoradl. 

In privato life he enjoyed a certain popu- 
larity. Those who possess immense weal 
are given to hompitatity, and are connected 
Dy marriage with the chief territorial fanulios 
in the kingdom, must, be ufflicted with somo 
singularly unpleasant personal qunlitios if 
they aro to cscapo a certain populscity, Sir 
Joseph wa not so afflicted ; but whon that, 
much hhad beon said for him thero really was 
nots groat deal moro to say, During the 
winter the membcrs of the local hunt saw 
him on an average onco a weck—a thickset, 
middloaged man, with a round, good-hu- 
moured face, and short reddish whiskers ; a 
man who know whore most of tho gates were, 
and was not above asking whon his informa- 
tion waa atfault, At the great shoots which 
took pluce periodically on his ostato he was 
wont to be present with o walking-stick in 
hig hand, and wos contont to applaud the 
prowoss of others. The romait of his 
time he spent in the congenial and entrane- 
ing etady of blue books. In London, when 
he was notat the Houso, or reading the news- 
papera at tho’ Carlton, or taking his daily 
canter in Rotton Row, he was generally oo- 
copied in dodging his wife's gues As ho 
had a very large house, and 28 nobody par- 
ticularly wanted to catch him, these manau- 
‘yres were seldom unsucceseful “How it has 
come to pass that Joseph is my brother, and 


th, ship, Hor futhor, tho old Di 
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that I am Joseph's sister, ia one of thoes in- 

i mysteries in the presence of which 
tho brain rool,” Miss Huntley would somo- 
times say. 

Lady Clementins fully concurred. Iady 
Clementina thought it would be no bad thing 
if Beatrice were a little more like Joseph ; 
and what Lady Clementina thought it was 
her custom tosay. ‘That, perhaps, was why 
hor populacity waa somowkat lees than her 
hushund’s, although her notoriety was 50 
touch greater. Sho differed from Sir Joseph 
io that she waa a docidodly ambitious 
woman ; she resembled him in boing hope- 
Jessly conventional and orderly in her ideas, 
Arabition and conventionality rurely pull 
well togethor, and Lady Ulementina’s aspira- 
tions, which wero many, soklown managed to 
falfil themsclvos. She aspircil, amonget: other 
things, to bo a loader of aocioty, but know— 
and was ‘oop hy mortifiod by the knowledge 
—that sho had nover attained to that proud 
position. Hor wish, in truth, was to ead at 
all times ond in all places, and hal sho suc- 
ecoded in doing so, hor charactor would 
doubtless have boen an amiable one: for she 
loved those who rulmittod to hor ruling. 
But she did not and could not succeod, lack- 
ing tho nocorsary qnalifications for Teador- 
nuke of Deven- 
port, who had nut been o vory rich man, had 
apent the last yoara of his life in comparative 
retirement, leaving the hospitalities of Devou- 
pert Flonso to bo disponsod by hix aon and 

is daughter-in-law, and inviting as fow 
people us possible to ntuy with him in the 
country, us Lady Clomentina had soon 
little of fashionable society in hor youth, 
and when sho hal entered it, r»omowhat late 
in life, as tho wifo of Sir Jovoph Tuntley, 
had becn unable to pick up ita tricks of 
speech and mannor. Also, being by naturu 
busy and cnorgetic, and having consurtod 
almost exclusively with her inferiors, sho 
had sequired patronising and dictatorial 
ways which nobody liked und which nut a 
few persons hated. She spent hor husband's 
money liberally, and, upon the whole, judi- 
cioualy. Sho entertained on 4 truly magni- 
ficent scale; her charitios wero numeroux 
and regulated with duo diverimination ; ehe 
took a sincere and active intoreat in evory- 
ody’ sffaira, from those of hor servants 
upwards. But her servants wished that she 
would leave them alune; her relations would 
never consent to moet her in private, if thoy 
could possibly avoid it ; and though hosta of 
people dined and danced in her house all the 
season through, very few of them had a good 





od 
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word for her. Her attempt to eet np a poli- 

tical salon failed ignominiowdy. 

i er wit the fact thut she 

geve Lady Clementinw’s 
af acerbity and disup- 






perwn, in the set of her rather thin fips, the 
rev 





two perpendien 





weak 
news of her faded blue eyes, and the ; would 
lar lines which rose from the | nominally under my care until you 
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than, ‘Keep your eye on sister-in-law, 
anil jour eitenin lay will jalyon through.” 

“T suppose,” said Lady Clementina, “that 
that is a quotution from some refined soureo 
gr ther whieh may ignorance rovonts mo 


pereeptible in the ring of her from recognising. I dare say it expresses 
‘movements of hor tall, angular what T mean qaite accurately enongh for 
owe, I certainly do think that, you 


wiser to plaoo yourself at Yeast 


bridge, nf her hook now. to the fringe of | und Teetiainly do not thiuk thaé itis advie 
yellowish brown Init which conecaled her! wie for a girl of your age to go rushiny 
forohowl, With her sister indaw she had | abowt tho country with a superannuat 


never heen able to get on ab all.. The girl, 
aoconling to her view, waa wilful, fanciful, 
anit by no means wy reapertfal as abe should 
Te, Sho had ideas of her own npon all sorte, 
af pabjucts, propriety included ; and the 
worst of it wan that, beiug uf uge, nhe lid it 
in hor power to pnt them info practice, And 
a protty beginning she had made hy guing 
off to a watering place for the whole winter, 
with an ex-duncing mixtrom for her com- 
penion! Nevertheless, Lady Clementina 
Taeant to be very kind to Beatrice ; 
now it was her pirpose to iusure Beatrice’ 
haypinens as well ay that of Lord Stuple 
ford, a youn cousin of her own, hy ar 
ranging a nurriige between the pair, Lord 
‘Stay noford wanted money rather badly, und. 
if Bostrieo dit not want a home wd ap in- 
dulgont hushaul, the mure shame for her ; 
bocanse assured)y ale ought te want both, 
On the evening of Miss Huntley's arrival 
in Park Lane he had to listen tua lengthy 
harunguo, delivered in Lady Clementina’s 
high-pitched, slightly quernlous vuice, anil 
constructed with that carefnl atteution to 
dotail which had rendered ber Indyship the 
sorrar of the charity committees, mother’ 
moetings, awl other aswetnblages, whore she 
roxidedt over the deliberations of her Kex, 
Beatrice mibmitte to bo leetured, anawored 
to the bust uf her power the thousand and 
oue questions put to her sbont her manner 
of lito ab Kingpelitl and the acquaintances 
that she had formed there, and, at tho ex- 
piration of an hour, caudidly avowed her 
motive for dighiying a mecknos which 
vould hardly by accounted as one of her 
natural attri 
“T knew 


























es. 

thie would have te ome 
eremarked, “ay thought, 
Lwonkd take it in the lump.” May: T be per- 
mitted tu chetve that you require a very 
Toug time to xy a very simple thing, Ce: 
mentina 1 When your homily ix 
down and the oueuce of it is extracted, it 


balletdlancer by way of a cheporon.” 

“Nothing could be truer or more prettily 
put,” anawered Beatrice, “Of course I hava 
jon rushing ahout the country for the laxt 
nix months, not living at a «nict little weat- 
country watoring-place, aa somo of my frionds 
mipporet ; and it ia notorious that Miss Joy 
wax the star of the ballot until sho waa 
‘itiven to neck othor employment by the 
weight of yoars, Clementina, do you pro. 
we to Ho on like this? You can, if you 
ike: only, if you do, you will drive mo 
away. Whother that would be a raisfortune 
for cither of us Iam not quite sure; but I 
will admit that I don't want to be driven 
away. I want to enjoy my season and to 

Mout & good clea! and 4 am quite aware 
that T can’t do that without your support, 
Alt tho samo, I would rathor sucrifico my 
prospect of amusoment than bo bullied.” 

“You are very peremptory,” said Lady 
Clementina, “Your brothor and Iwish you 
to enjoy yourself, and 1 ahall bo most happy 
to take you about ; but really I cannot pro- 
aixo to act as your chaj and at the 
‘lapprovel il you hohe fold, an ax 
disapproval if you behave foolishly, aa I am 
afrad you are very likely to do... That 
would be mther too one-sided a bargain,” 

“No doubt it would,” agroed Beatrice, 
with an air of conviction “Tt isn’t as if 
you hail any private ends to serve by sad- 
dling yourself with me; nothing but your 
kindness of heart induces you to undertake 
ruch a troublesome job, and when I commit 
the acta of folly that you anticipate I must 
try to secopt rebuke in a bocoming apirit, 
Only don’t traduco Miss Joy again, phase, 
because that I will not stand’ 

Lady Clementina gave a sort of mort, but 
male no articulate i aeag She was not 
afraid of her sister-in-law, because, to do her 
justice, she wan afraid of nal: but, tat 
wishing to mar poor young Stay Ya 

spects, she mentally resolved — 


acema to amount ty wothing more nor leas Inore about Misa Joy, As that lady bad 
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gone to stay with some distant relations, upon 
au indefinite leave of absonce, and might 
very likely never be heard of again, it wos 
comparatively easy to be genorous to her. 

Tt must be a pleasant thing to bo young 
and beantifnl and an heiress, The situation 
~- a8 those who ure neither young nor bean- 
titul nor heiresses are fond of reminding us 
—has its drawhucks; but an impartial ob- 
servor must admit that these are outwei; 

Dy its advantages. Beatrice Huntley, w! 

spirits were anhject to froqnent fluctuations, 
ain] who could not be describod as an alto- 
yether happy person, had come to London 
Bent upon enjoying to the full auch pleasures 
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were broad, and he always prosented a clean, 
healthy, and smart apy ce, which wag 
ace le to the eye, Ho chose to doclare 

Miss Hnntley was his cousin, culled 
her by her Christian name, soon became 
intimate with her, and did not poraeeute her 
with nearly such marked uttontions os did 
coriain other frequenters of the house in 
Park Lane. At a later poriod his domeauour 
underwent a chango; but that was heeause 
ho subsequently did what. ho hod never in- 
tended to do, and fell ovor head and cars in 
love with tho beautifal heirosa. In the he- 
ginning of the scason he was hoart-whole, 
and consequently exhibited himeclf at his 


‘a cirewmstances had placod within her reach; bert. 


and ghe faithfully carriod ont hor programme. 
It was not hor first season; but it was the 
first in which sho had boon conscious of eom- 
plote independonco, aud that gave it some- 
thing of the charm of novelty. It is necil- 
lest to say that admirers, old and now, 
npeodily gathered about her like flies about 
u jar of honey, their impatient bnzzings 
affording hor no little amnaement. Sho wis 
init of ongagements 
tho had an unlimited supply of tho most 
lovely frocks that moncy could buy; she 


never found a xparo five minutos in which to answi 


ait down und read or think ; and wheu rhe 
roached home in the grey dawn slo was so 
tired that she fell asleep the instant ufter 
her head lad touched tho pillow. At the 

of twonty-ono o life of that kind is ex- 
citing and eutortaining, howovor unprofitable 
it may he. Doatrice found it so; invleet 
thore were moments when she thought that 
sho coukt nover be really satisfied with any 
othor kind of life, and that the Jot of a 
woman of fashion was, aftor all, that for 
which sho was Lest fittod. 

‘When iu this mool she looked with 
not unkindly eyes upon Lond Stapleford, 
a grownup Etou boy, who had excclient 
health, an excellent temper, 2 great love 
for all sports and pastimes, and quite o fair 
average allowance of brains. People who 
have moru than the average allowance of 
brains are not always pleasant poople, and it 
is said that thoy arc seldom pleasant hus- 
bands. Lord Stapleford in any concoivable 
capacity was sure to be Lopes Ho be 
longed to that class of Englishmen whom we 
are sonastomed to somiiee ‘as typical oe 
race, although, perhapa, the assumption w: 
hardly bear a statistical test; he was not a 
handsome young man, having too square a 
face, too large a mouth, and a enub nose; 
«but his complexion was clear, his shoulders 


“Flow I wish I were you!” Miss Huntloy 
exclaimed involuntarily one afternoon, when. 
ho was sitting opposite to her in hor brother’s 
library, with his elbows on his kneos and the 
contentod umile upon his lips which wax as 
much a part of hin cnstomary oquipmont as 
tho bouquet iu his buttenholo, 

“Wisk you were mo!” horepeated. “Why, 
in i naine of goudnor, should you wish 


of ovory sort and kin ; that 


“ Well, for ono thing, bocause you look as 
if you hadn't 9 care in tho world,” she 


“Oh, havon't I just got cares, thongh |” 
retorted Lord Siaplofort, “That's all you 
know about it. Now if I wore to suy that T 
shonld like to change places with you, for 
‘inxtanvo——” 

“But yon couldn't say such a thing without 
palpable insincerity,” interrupter! Bentrico ; 
“there nover yot lived the man who wantod 
to be a woman. What are avy caren 
of yours, if one muy ask?” 

young fellow langhed and made o 
gesture to simulate the turning of his pockota 
inside out. “A chronic deficit,” ho an- 
swered, “in the source of them all. I wondor 
what it feala like to be able to buy every- 
thing that one wants!” 

“T don't know; the things that ono wauts 
are seldom in the roarket. Woalth is a very 
on jon.” 

“So rich people sre always saying, and 


ingly ungrateful it is of them. If th 

dont ‘sppreciate what they have got, it ought 
to be taken away from them and givon to 
othors who would. There's uo doubt that 
money is terribly thrown away uj ong. 
of them. Upon our friend, Sir Joseph, for 
one. With two or three thousand a year he 
wonld be as happy ss possible. Clementins 
is different ; Clementina is expensive, though 
discontented.” 
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Lady Clementina, who, with » vinitis 
Dook at her ethow, was busily writing 
of invitation ut the other end of the room, 
luoked round for an instant to say, “Don’t 
‘De importinent, 

“Now, Clem,” retorted Lond Staplefont 
(never would it huve entered into the head 
of any other living heing to wldress her 
lulyphip hy that diminutive ; but Staple- 
ford wus a great favourite with her and 
privileged to Lak liberties), “you give yonr 
mind ty your work, or you'll be getting inte 
tromble again, ae you did the other day 
when you forgot all the V's and Ws, Why 
don't you keep a sverutary or a companion 
or somuborly to do these things for you 1” 

“Just hecanns a xecretary or companion 
woul ulways ho getting mo into trunble,” 
answered Lady Clemontinn. “It was Beatrice, 
not J, who male the mistake that you speak 
of; aml it will ho a long tine before 1 wk 
her to help me again.” 

Sho resumed her task of widroaing cn 
fous atu] towing them into a basket; and 

Stapleford, reverting presently to his 

joct, was beginning, “If L hal u trifle of 
'y ov eighty: thonsand a pean the first 
th that 1 should du wonld be to hire a 
man to perfor all wy duties for me,” when 
tho budler camo in and delivered a carl te 
Beatrice, who, after examining it, inquired : 
© Mayo you shown hint into my rvem t” 

On receiving an altirmative reply, she rose 
and wid: © Well, J am ufraid 1 muni tear 




























7 .” called ont Lant Staploferd, 
KU approve of thin sort of thing? 
Horo't sou cheeky Weygnr demanding a 
private audience of Boatrice—uut gotting it 
too!” 


“Dy approval,” answered Lady Clementina, 
# doponds ontirely upon who the beygar may 
he, Not that Beatrice pays much attention 
to my approval.” 

“ Ho isn’t a beggar at all," said Beatrice ; 
“ho ia a country parvon, vowed to eulibacy. 
He wouldn't interest either of you; but ho 
‘loes happen to interest me, so I shall keep 
Wim to myvelf." And without further ex- 
plunution, sho withdrew. 

Bir duwph, in the kindness of his heart 
and the priulence of hia mind, had causod a 


ight little ritting-room, overlooking tho 
pee 3 1g 


to be furnished and set apart for his peculiar 


sister's tise, having with some little diffieulty 
obtained Lady Clementina’s conaent to an 
arrangement which offered vbvions advan- 
tages. It was hore that Beatries found 
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Monckton gazing ahatractedly out of the 
window, hia hands, which were clas 
behind his back, holding hia shapeless felt 





hat, his trousers turned up, and a pair of 
thick boots upon lis oot, just aa it he had 
heen still at Ki That very unfashion- 


Latte figure, standing heside a table littered 

with invitation cantly and intervening be- 
tween her avd the unceasing stream of 
carriages outside, xiruck her with a sense of 
incongruity whieh, however, by no means 
Iesaenod the warmth of her weleome. 

_ "Tt seems ao uid to ave you here!” sho 
exclaimed, “Lint I am moro than glat to 
soe you, und it is very good of you t have 
cue.” : 

“To tell you the truth, T have come on‘a 
matter of business,” paid Moncton. 

“You needn't have boen in stch 9 dom 
perate lurry to toll mo that you haven't 
ouing for the pleasure of seeing mo,” 

“f didn’t nivan itin that way,” Monckton, 
Launwered, auiling ; “Y only felt that I ought 
te offer sume apology for claiming a few 
minntes of your time. You aru vory busy itt 
tho pursuit of pleasure, aren't you” 

She shrugged her shoulders, “Ite tha 
only thing to he dm,” 

“Do you really think sot And bas the 
chase been wnecessful, xo fart” 

“T really think that half memros aro a 
mistake; anil a» for sucvers, 1 may nay: 

L have lad ay much as was possible,” You 
are nat going to moralise about Dead Sea 
fruit, Lhope. That has boen said so many, 
many tines, and you are much too wine to 
believe that anybody ever listens to such 
tales until tho dant and ashes have bocome 


pal 

“It fa the misfortune of a groat mauy 
truths to ho truisms,” remarkod Monckton ; 
“bat I think you will amit that I don’t 
often proach out of tho pulpit, and if I did, 
T shouldn't attempt it with you. You will 
have, as you say, to got your own experionco, 
aid as soon as I have stated my errand, I 
will leave you to proceed with it.” 

“You will have a cup of tea first, at all 
events, Yon are looking very pale and 
fagged, do you know. Is it exciting or do- 

ing to conduct a mission t—or a little of 
perhaps, like a London season ? What 

a funy epoch wo live in, with our missions 
and revivals ant Salvation Armies and 
iar social developments! A dispas 
sionate observer from another planet would 
think we were all running away from some- 
ing, wouldn't he ¢ I wonder what he 
thin! wo were running away from t” 
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“You aro rather unjust,” observed 
Monckton. 


“Of course I am; what cleo can you 
oxpect | You aro s standing reluke to me, 
I defend myself as best I can—which 
isn't very well, Such a lot of good reso- 
Intions mado down thero at Kingseliff, away 
from all this hulibub, and not ono of thom 
Kept! Well, we won't talk about it What 
is the matter of business that you spoke 
oft If ives anything that I can do for 
nn TH do it, though it ehould bo the ro- 
clafming of the inhabitants of a back slum.” 
* How. srould von act about doing that, 
Miss Huntley No; it is o simplor inatter, 
and Iam not pYtigularly sanguine about it. 


T only happened to remember a wont or two 
that you maid to mo ftw before you loft 
Kingscliff, and I thought. it Pright bo worth 
while to let you know that the House 


is for sale.” ~ 

“You don’t mean to say 80!” exclaimed 
Deatrice, “This is most interosting—and 
anost fortunate. Of course I will buy it, 
Ought T to telegraph 1 Ts there any foar of 
amy being forcatallod ? Has ho offered it to 
his brother” 

“I think you will bo in amplo timo if yon 
write to the lawyers to-znorryuw and open 
negotiations; but no doubt you will have 
competitors as soon as it is known that the 


Ince ix in tho market. Probably you will Lune. 


ike to hear tho pricy befure coming to a 
docision,” 

Ih, hothor tho prico! It won't bo mero 
thun £20,000, I suppose ¢” 

“Well, no,” answered Monckton, langh- 
ing; “we may sufoly avsume that it won't 
reach that figure.” 

“Then the Manor Ifonse is minc. Now 
toll me, what has made him rosolvo to sell 
tho place wo suddenly? I dare way I can 





answer that question for myxolf, thongh, 
Poor follow | Will ho have any objection to 
me 23 8 er, do you suppose” 

Mon 


did not reply immediately. The 
secrat of Brian's hopeless at hal 
been imparted to him with the rest of that 
Tuckless young mau's troubles, and he felt 
ratty sure it was an open socret to 
Beatrice, 
Brian could have no cbjection to you ss 
a bond-fide purchaser,” ho said at length ; “but 
I fancy that he would object rather strongly 
te your buying an catate which you did not 
want, in order to help him out of his diffi- 
culties, I hope he won't take it into his 
head that that is the ense.” 
.The effect of this gontle caution was not 
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Fite what Monckton had anticipated. Miss 
tley drow lursolf up, frowned, and ro- 
joined, coldly: 

“T really do net know what should lead 
him to imagine anything 0 ridiculous, [ 
like Mr, Brin Segravo very much; but I 
am hanily intimate onongh with him to 
commit the impertinence of oflering him a 
presont of £20,000 or £10,000, or whatovor 
it may be.” 

“Y beg your pardon,” atl Monekton, @ 
little disconcerto. “I have good reasons 
for knowing that you are senerona and. im- 
pulsive, aud it occurred to mo that your 
Rney to buy tho Manor Ilowe might bo 
only another pioco of impulsive greoucronity. 
T don't know that any such notion will oevur 
to Brian.” 

“Well, T trust not,” Leutrico answorod, 
smiling again. “Nothing ix more dixygroo- 
able than to be suapectad of quixotry upon 
ineufficient grounds, Besides, 1 am not best 
pleted with your friend at the proaont mo- 
mount is might have given himeelf tho 
trouble to call upon mo, I think.” 

Monckton, beng doubténl whother Brinn 
would Jike tho straits to which ho had beon 
roduced to bo mado known to Miss Huntley, 
morely olwervod that an organist who had 
daily avocations at Streatham could bard) 
bo oxpeotad to find time for culling in Parl 
.  “ Flowover,” he ntded, “Brian haa 
left Streatham now, aml, if you like, 1 will 
tell him that yon wink him 19 call.” 

“Oh, pray don’t let him consider himaglf 
bound in any way,” sho retumed, “Tho 
chances ure that he woulln't find mo at 
home if ho did call.” 

“I don't think,” hazarded Monckton, as 
ho rose to dopart, “that I shall advive him 
to call” 


Beatrice coloured very slightly, but looked 
her visitor full in the faco and_ scarecly 
affected to misunderstand his inowning, 

As you pleaso,” she answered briefly. 
“hall 1 see you again before you leavo 
London t” 

Monckton answered that he would come 
again if he could it; and as coon ashe 
had left her Miss Huntley remarked aloud 

“Tt would do that dear, good Mr. Monck- 
ton no hurm to he just u little bit more of a 
nun of the world: It isn’t everyholy who 
would like to be accused in so many words 
of having fallen in love with his protégé.” 


CHAPTER XXVI,—ERIAN'S LUCK TURNS, 


Moncx7on walked away from Park Lane, 
as unconscious of having suggested the idea 
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alluded to by Mivs Huntley in her saliloqny “It's pretty sure to bo that,” Brian 
ashe au inoernt of entertaining it. Ho answered” with a sigh. “Ot Potter bas 
cortainty did not think that Miss Huntley written to me quite enthusiastically about it, 
wus onatnuuied of Hhian Segrave, or that praiing you up to the skies for havin 
Here wat the least probability of hier ever ‘restored me to sanity,” ax he calls it and 
Iyecoming 0; mut he did think that, if the promising to do his very best fur me. He is 
man pail his texpocta to her, ste evidently im high gloe at the prospeet of 















yon 
ould he unable to help flirting, or seeming pliying off Buewell against Gilbert, and is 
to flirt, © m1. that ho did not in- ouly afraid of my closing with the first 
cline to bkaue her very severely. clfer that comes to hand. Ho wants to 






iy know why I should care whether the house 
student of Inmum nature «than remains standing or not after it hus passed 
nhe gave bin credit for being, and he knew out of my possesion, Tt woukdy’t be very 
that young women, us well as young men, easy to explain a wish of that kind toa han 
par through a pe jol of Dife during which headel lawyer, would it? Howovor, thero 
may be expeetod! that they, too, ufter their t the shadow of a chaneo that my wjah 
|. Will sow their wild outx. They do not, will he fulfilled ; xo it deosn't much matter.” 
am tach harm, nov, in truth, thuy wisely resigned to whut ap 
often do much ; still it will peeasi peared to hu inovitable, Brun anticipated no 
ally happen that they emne across an exeep- particulaly delightful news from Mr. Potter, 
tional member of tho oppesite nex and break who called upon him in person a fow days 
that exceptional pervs Leart, Mouckton after this, and whoso countenance, as he 
deemed ib inexpedient. to tell Brian that entereil, was leaming with tho doublo ati 
my Gtuntley had intimated a wish te see faction which an honest man foola in having 
him; he even went a step farther and de- served a friond and a lawyer in having done 
cided that he would pothing aluut her a snurt struko of bnsiness. 
Jntoution of purchasing the Manor Howe — “Well, young min,” aiid he, 1 congrata- 
property. She wax a little bit tow eapricims Jato yor. npon your choice of friends; Mr. 
ty hy counted apo: she might ehange her Monekton peony to ho porersed of common. 
mind, it wea extremely probable that her pe To be sure, I might say a8 much for 
relations would ise their endeavours to wake myself; but then you don't hoone to treat 
hor do so, aud it was ax well to avoid prema- me as a frien—won't even onawer when 1 
ture auoodneements which might only pare! write to you! Well, T forgive you; and 
Ue way for ‘eappwointniont {what's more to the purpose, 1 heliove I’ve 
‘Therefore hy kept his own eorntel, though | sold your property for you. Subject to your 
templed hy Brian's pale faco unl pry. | approval, that ia.” 
ul nien to viokite it, and did not even} “Ah!” suid Brian, dravwing in his breath, 
mention that be hinwelf hl been in Park | “and who is the purehasor ? Gilbert or Mr. 
‘Lane that attertuon, Amt on the following | Duswell t” 
day lw wax removed from temptation’s way © Now, isn't that just like you! My good 
Dy an urgent uppeul from hix xocond in com- fellow, the first question to ask is, what is tho 
aiand at Nt. Michaol’s Monckton, thongh price offired 2” 
an admirable organizer, had the defect — “1 don't so much care about that,” said 
which i common to ro many admirable or- Brian. 
ganizers, of mahing himaclf tw eaclusively Mr, Potter raised his hands and turned np 
the mainapring of his work, When he took the whites of his eyes. “He dou’t 0 much 
a holiday of fen days or a fortnight, para. care about that! And this is a fellow who 
chial urrungementa were protty sure to fall has been made acquainted with poverty, 
oue of goat. Thoy had fallen out of gear mind you!” 
now, and aa the mission tpon which he jak © Exactly; that’s why I don’t mind. T can 
been engaged in London was at an ond, he live upon a vory small income.” 
felt bornd to return home forthwith and “(Can you indeed? 1 should have thought 
rexume the reins of govermnent. But he differently ; but I am glad to hear that it is 
peranaded Drian to romain on in Victoria xo, for your income won’t be a largo one. 
trevt without him. You can’t call £550 a year @ large income.” 
“You will do meu real servieo by keoping _ “Five hundred end tifty a year !” repented 
baal roows sired he declared. “Let me hear Brian in fe ee 
rom yuu when you have struck your bargain.“ Well, yea; I tako it that that, or perhaps 
L hope it will be a good one.” s trifle more, would ba about the figure, at 


mute ot 
rate, of 
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four per cont.; and it's best to be contented 
‘with four por cent. in these days, You sco, 
you must deduct something for expenses 
from the £15,000 which T hope to obtain for 


“My dear Mr. Potter, you can’t mean to 
toll mo that anybody has offered £15,000 for 
tho Manor House ! 

“Why not? It iss fair price. Iwill even 
#0 no far as to say that it ia a good ono; but 
when Hemmings and Hawkins, in writing to 
us upon the subject, thought fit to make use 
of the oxpression ‘ exorbitant,’ we replied at 
‘once that they mistook the pooplo with whom 
they lad to deal, that if their clicnt was dis- 
satisfied with our torms sho was in no way 
compelled to agree to thom, but that it would 
he quite uscless ti attempt to beat us down. 
Tn fact, I could sco plainly enough that their 
liont had given them curle Wanche.” 

“Who a their clint?” inquired Brian 
eagerly, 

“One Miss Huntley, a daughter of old Joo 
Hnutlcy the contractor ; you must have scen 
hor down at Kingscliff last year. I men- 
tioned that. you wore particularly anxious to 
sell the Manor Houso to somebody who 
would uso it a8 a residence, and the answer 
that I received was that such was Mies Hunt- 
ley’s presont intention, hut that she could not 
hind horself with regard to the future. That 
was as much ax unyono could say; becanse, of 
course, you have no powerto exact conlitions.” 

At tho sound of Miss Huntley’ namo 
Brian's hoart gave o great leap, and it must 
hho confessed that for a momont bo did enter- 
tain the surmixu which Monckton bad been 
su promptly subbed for putting forward, 
“'T hope to goodnoss you said nothing about 
my being hard up!” he exclaimed. 

“Naturally 1 did,” returned Mr. Potter 
sarcastically. “T stated that you wanted 
£15,000 ; but that so pressing was your necl 
of money that you would sccopt £5,000 
rather than lose a chance of selling. You 
evidently take me for a congenital idiot, and 
ought to feel much flattered by your con- 
deaconding to employ me, under the ciroum- 
stances,” ee 

Brian langhod. “It is who am the idiot,” 
said he; “but really you have rather taken 
my broathaway. Thad no conception that 
Twas the owner of such a valuable y. 
Since I can’t keep it mysolf, 1 am 
that it is to go to Miss Huntley. I would 
sooner she had it than anybody else, and I 
am very much obliged to you, Mr. Potter, for 
doing 50 well for me.” 

. Mr. Potter rubbed his hands. “I think,” 
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he observed modestly, “that wo have ‘done 
pretty well. Possibly you might have got 
more by waiting a year or so; but that 
would hanily have suited yuu; and, toking 
(into consideration your wish that tho pur- 
[eluer should have no cometion with the 
building interest, I think, as 1 sy, that we 
have done protty well, Mr, Buswell, I fear, 
will he disappointed when ho hears of the 
transaction,” 

“Yer,” agreod Brian meditatively ; “and 
80, perlups, will my brother.” 

A smilo of subdnedl but intense eatin 
faction overspromd Mr. Votter’s features, 
~ And so, perhaps, will your hrother. It ix 
a pity that ho was not first in tho ficld, and 
1 should not be surprised to find thet he 
was rithor annoyed with me for not offering 
him the rofuaad; but then, aw] shall paint 
out to him, it war my hounden duty to for- 
wan your interests and carry ont yome in- 
structions froma the moment thit you did me 
the honour to pluco your affairs inmy hands, 
I may take it, then, that you authuriss me 
to come to terms with Hemmings and Haw- 
kina t The Indy, it noems, is in rather x 
hurry.” 

Brian gavo tho royuired authority without 
any hositation. His characteristic inlifference 
with regarl to money matters provented hint 
from cutering the protest which Mr. Potter 
hod secretly feared, for indeed £15,000 was 
the outside valuo of the Manor Houso estate, 
and it wus certain. that the purchaser, if she 
intended to reside thore, would have to 
expend a epnsiderablo sum on repairs, But 
Brian did not trouble his head shout that. 
What interosted him fur moro, and. 
his thoughts for a long time aftor Mr. Potter 
hisil left bim, was the qucstion of whother he 
should or should not call upon tho lady with 
whom he waa about to drive so hari » bar- 
gain, Sho had unquestionably given him 
permission to do ao, and there eocmell to be 
no reason why he should not avail 
himself thereof ;Imt he had become so aceus- 
tomed to tho idea of her being utterly and 
for over boyon) his roach that ho had some 
di in 0 ing it. Possibly, too, 
he may have half-consciously dreaded. lest, 
by renowing acquaintance with her, he sould 

lay up for himsolf memorios less agreeable 
than those npon which hia love now subsiated. 
Bat a debate of that kind eould only have 
‘one issue, af Brian himaclf must have been 
aware ; for at last hs oe cia a subdued. 
Teugh, muttoring, “As if anything on earth, 
panty the lack of a decent suit of clothes, 
keep me away from her!” 
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Tho barrier referred to had now been 
removed, thanks te Monckton’s insistance, 
aed although it wes too late to call on Miss 
Vountloy that day, Brian was able to go and 
fine at hi, club, a thing which he would not 
havo ventured to du withuut s renewal of 
hia wardrobe, [t seemed as if the tido of his 
fortunes, alter cbhing for so long, had now 
tumed in eanest ; for tho first person whom 
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plot would be comething like this; the tenor 
would be the king—cull him Conrad, King 
of Democratia, if you like—who suddenly 
and yuite unexpectedly finds himself a reign- 
ing sovereign, owing to tho death a ie 
cousin, whe hes been drowned in the Royal 
yacht, togother with the heir apparent and 
the rest of his family. Conrad had been 
upon the point of contracting a morganatic 


ho saw on entering tho club was little | mariage with the soprano, Etyllss « charm: 
Tommy Phipps snd Phipps, inatowl of jug young perion, but not of royal blood. 
instuntly taking flight, camo forward in the | Of coume bis accession to tho throve pute 
most cordiat manner and shook him hy the this arrangcwent, which had been sanctioned 
hand, caclaiming: “So here you are st last, hy the late king, ont of the question, and 
Segrave! J have len secking you high and the firat thing that his ministers tell him is 
Jow fur an age at leawt, Txhould have been thot he must not only give up all thought of 
seuking you if {hui hal the faintest notion it, but ally himself a» mpeodily ns possible 
of where ww rock. I wonler whethor you with his distant kinswoman, the Princess 
recollect u auggestion I inado to you lust Octavia (contralto), lest the dynasty should 
winter abont au opera of which you were to Iecome eatinet, Now, ab this thne Demo- 
provide the music and I the words.” ciitia is inthe throes of a constitutional 
“Trovulloet it no well,” answered Brian, ctiss, tho slvaneed party haying brought in 
“that T havo composed a lot of aira which J | 4 measure for the extension of the suffrage 
thought might bo snitable for it, and which, to to - well, say to the criminal classes 
T micant to ahow you long ago, ouly J couldn't and Tanatics, ‘and having curried their bill 
got hold of you. hy a lure uujority, Conrad, who cares very 
“Oh, well, P've beon abroad, you know,” | httle whether all his subjects or only nine- 
the other observed, with a passing twinge of tenths of them havo voter, but who cares a 
compunction. 1 au sery glad tu hear that great deal about Phyllis, inquires into his 
yon haven't dropped the idea. What ure coustitutiunal powers and, is delighted to find 
you doing tonight? Could you dino with that he poswessos a right of veto, Ho imme- 
‘me and diveuss matters 1” diately informs the ministry that unless ho 
Briun answered that he could and would, is wluwed to marry the girl of his heart, ho 
with groat pleusuro; and shortly afterwards shall oxereive it. “They assure him that tho 
‘be was favoured with au outline of the drama right of veto is nover exercised an thal he 
whereby Mr. Phipps hoped to add fresh daren’t do such a thing ; and ho proves tho 
to those which already adurned his contrary to thom. Whoreupon Tesi 
a and the other side takes office, "the othe 
+ “Tnmnat toll you, Segrave,” tho lattor pre- sido, after due refloction, decides tliat tho ex- 
‘miaod, “that, Lam nut a mere libroltis, If tension of the franchise ough! not any longer 
T were, I should only be called apm to to be mudo w party question and Teintro- 
mupply a certain anount of dogyerel to suit dnecs the same wil, with tho same result, 
your comporition and T coukln't reanonally This, you will pereuivo, Democrutia 
ask for half profits, which is the arrangewuent pretty near to a revolution, and we shall 
that I proposo to make with you. This work, hse an animated debate in the Chamber 
if it over comos to auy thing, Will be us winch upon the question of whether it ia or ix not 
mino ae yours, Tho music, I don't doubt, competent for Parliament to abolish tho 
will he first rute ¢ but the dialogue and the king's veto.” 
situations which I shall contribute won't be “Won't that approach burlesyuc ?” sug- 
altogether bad, I trust. My belief is that Brian. 
the public nownlays is not a bit more willing “Not if we have proper costames, T 
to tolerate rubbish set to good music than admit that it wouldn’t do to put on the 
bad music combined with a play; aud, stage an assembly in trousers and frock- 
for my part, I think tho public is nght. 1 coats; but sixteenth-century attire will make 
don't know whether you agree with me.” tall right, and thoscene will give yon a good 
‘Brian having nodded assent, the dramatist opportunity for chorusos. Dewides, you will 
continued : “J'll just give you an idea of the have plenty of pathos by-and-by. ‘Tho villain 
kind of thing I have iu my mind. I should (and baritone) will be Prince Otho, a con- 
name it, I think, Te Arty’s ¥ete, and the nection of the Royal house, who hae designs 
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upon he throne, and who naturally 
Conrad on. ‘Then there will be a soeshet 
plot for the assassination of the king and 
establishment uf a ropublic, and Otho wilt 
mix hinwelf up in it, meaning to use tho 
conspirators for his own purposes and get 
rid of them afterwards, Now, I'm suro you. 
seo What can be dono with these materials — 
Phyllis, pereeiving her lover’s danger and de- 
termined to renounce him rather than let hin 
sacrifice hivaself for her; tho ministers, in a 
mortal fink Jest anarchy should superyeno 
and their occupation be gone, surruunding, 
their Leloveil sovereiym with dotectives anil 
guards, and Otho carrying on his achemes with 
Gyery prospect of success. You could bring 
if.a inont affecting aria and duo where Phyllis 
takes loave of Conrad—‘ Hid me not stay! 
—Lovers today- -Purt but 10 meet when 
life passes away '—that wort of thing, you 
know, anl then the usnal romty-tamty 
about sever and ney or and for ever—I think 
it might be made to gu with a vory pretty 
wing. For tho finale wo should havo a 
muakod Vall ut the Pulace—obyiously the 
conspimtors' ouly chavee. Phyllis, who has 
joined them for curtain rearons, engages Lo 
lead the King out into the ganlous, where 
the charge of dynamite is to be placed, do- 
claring herself rewly to lay dowa her life for 
tho sake of her country an oller which 
they are only too happy to accept. That 
makes thiugs quite simiplo for her, All sho 
has to do is to permade Otho to assume a 
domino exactly resembling his Majesty's, 
draw him aside upon xome preteat, und so 
Keep her word by dying for hor country, 
becuuse, froin the momont that both she and 
Otho aro removed, Conmad’s throne will be 
safo. Tho dynamito, of course, hungs fire ; 
the assassin in charge of it, secing that he 
bas failed, rushes forth and stabs Otho to 
the heart, Then follows the discovery of 
tho plot, the recognition of Phyllis’: heroism, 
and her elevation to tho rank of Queen Con- 
sort by the unanimous consent of a gratoful 

ple. ‘That's caly 8 rough draft ; I shall 
Improve upon it when I come to work out 
tho dotaile; hut I think it gives ample soope 
to the nuician, don’t you 1” 

Brian nodded. ‘Ths skeleton of Phippe’s 
drama seemed to him to be promising ; and 
as the evefing weut on is companion, 
who was in a communicative mood, told him 
something of the profits earned by 
playwrights, he became more , more 
sanguine, inwardh laying the foundations of 
‘various airy castles, He did not know 
great deal about the woman whom he adored; 
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Dut he had o strong impression that success 
of auy kind would appeal poworfully to her: 
already, in prophetic fancy, he “suw the 
bright eyes of the dear ono discover She 
th that ho wus not unworthy to love 
hor.” It wax pechapa neither surprising nor 
inexcusable that he shoul have forgotten 
for a time the social gulf which yawnod 
between him .und a lady of Roatrico Huntley's 
wealth and celebrity: anyhow, ho waa not 
sulfered to forgeL it long, For hetwoon elovon 
and twelve o'clock thers strolled into the 
smokiug-room of the club a fair-haired young 
man in evening dra, who, on eapying 
Phipps, culled out, “Hullo, "Tommy f hove 
aro you getting on Beon writing any moro 
plays lately 1” 

And while Rrian waa thinking that the 
features of the neweomer wors not altogether 
unfamiliar to him, Phipps responded : 

«My dear fellow, Vim going to writs some- 
thing that will make you appland with all 
hag hands onl feet—a joiut uiluir this time. 

by tho way, let mo introdnco yon to my 
frien aud future colleague, Mr. Segrave. 
Lond Stapleford, Mr. Segrave.” 

“Not my old frien Segravo najor 2” 
suit Stapleford, “By jove! it in though. 
Don't yon romember me, Segrive ?” 

“To bo surv I do,” answervd Brian, who, 
indo, hud been in tho same division with 
Stapleford at Etou. “I was sure 1 know 
yor, only I evuldu’t put a name t you” 

A short conversation over hygone days 
followed, and then Staplefurd uaid, ‘ 

“Twonder whothur you have anything 
do with a certuin Sograve from whom ty’ 
consin Beatrice haa jist bought a house sompe 
where down in tho west.” . 

“TI have sold, or rather I botiove I am 
about to sell, the only houso that 1 possoas to 
Miss Huntley,” Brian replied, “I didn't 
know she wax your cousin, 

“Of course she's my cousin. At least, hor 
sister-in-law ia, which is much the samo thing ; 
and a vico rage her sister-in-law is in with 
her for Inying your house, by that same 
token. What she’s doing it for goodness 
only knows! She swears she means to spond. 
tho winters there in future, bat 1 hope she 
don’t mean it.” 

Phipps chuckloi. 





“That, sort of winter 
quartors wouldn't exactly suit you, oh 1” 

“Good heavens! no,” Staploford repliod 
unguardedly, “Why, there’s no decent hunt- 
ing to be had within s hundred milos of the 
place | 

After that incidental admission,” Isughed 
Phipps, nudging Brian with his clbow, “I 
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ptevemo we may offer our respectful con-; was surprised to seo a stout little old gentle- 
quatalations, Whceu duca the event come mun in black broadcloth und tall hat trot- 
an {ting up tho avenue. Mr. Potter hal not 
This innocent allu jon to an engagement , visited Beckton since the duy of Sir Brian's 
which eveghady Tul been speaking of as! funeral, yor had it ever been hia custom to do 
fuumiuent for weeks pot was nol very Well so without previous warning. He explained 
leceived, Stapleford looked aumoyed for a himself, after shaking hands with Gilbert 
moment; then, ussunaug an air of stony uu- | and aceepting the Intter's invitation to lun- 
cunselenistiise. 1 T don’t know whut | cheon. 
yest uicap, while Brianstarted up hurriedly, ! “There are one or two trifling matters to 
Jud sail in omewhut husky voice that he which I winhod to call yous attention,” sail 
vast be ofl, the, “and, being here, ¥ thonght I might as 
There iy no such thing aa boing prepared { well cummunicate with you by word of 









for a shuck, ‘The blow, wh 
the dons stunning, ih ity off 
bean for yun Bri 
his departise trom Kin, 
Juin If at intervals that Beatrice would cer’ 
tainly may efor long, stumbled ont into 
the alroet with a sickening conviction that all 
the munical ane dramatic triumphs whieh the 
world cond offer would be of no solace to 
him now, He had not heard Staplefurd’s 
disclaimer, wud, if Ie had heard it, would net 
have betieved in it, 

“What a consammate fool T must he! he 
cjwnlate “To think that T have heen 
nursing a remnant of hepe all thiy tine 

Possibly he aay have heen a fool; but if 
all those who cherish hope unconsciously he 
fools, then without doubt he had something 
Tike the entire human race for his asrociates. 


CHAPTER XAVIL—UILBERT KEES BREAKERS 
AURAD. 


CULBERT SEGRAVE 48 a5 Zool u landlord, 
as his father had heen before him, Agri 
eniture had net the charm for him which it 
had had for the ol man, nit he was not a 
whit less interested in the improvement of 
his property ; and as he now had commund 
of nore ready money thin Sir Briaw hed 
ever porsessed, lie wan able by judicions ex 
penta tu avoid that reduction of rents 
which was beginning to press heavily npon 
vane of hin neighbours, dhuticions expen- 
diture is a very different Ching from 
aout it cansed Gilbert tenants to regard him 
with friendship and approval. Te wax anx- 
ions, for many reasons, that they shonkd no 
regud him, “Atong other things, he wanted 
them to vote far him when the time should 
euine ; and he helieved that they would vote 
for him, in spite of Tory leanings and some 
distrust of the newly-onfranchisod labourer. 

Ono morning as he was walking home- 
wards, after sanctioning, against the jud 
of his bailiff, ome drainage works which a 
farmer had asked him to take in hand, be 
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en it conies, is not | mouth.” 


It was not until the matters reforred to, 
as well as an excellent Inneheon, had been 
disposed of that Gilbort asked : . 

“And what hus broaght you to Kings 
cliff, Mx. Potter, if it isn't an impertinent 
question t Not’ pleasure, Tnx quite sure ; 
and T thought we were your only clients in 
these parta.” 

“So you are hv you are," anawered the 
old lawyer, sipping his wine, “ What good 
claret this ie! Tho days of good claret are 
neally ever now, more’s the pity. Yer; 1 

ve no clients hereadhouts lt y ourselves— 
you and your brother.” 

“My Drother!” echoed _Gilhert, lifting 
his eychrows aul smiling, Then asa sudden 
hght Iroke in upon him ~Oh, I soe ! he 
hay ado up his mind to sell the Manor 
House at list, Much the wisest thing that 
he could do, in my opinion.” 

Mr. Potter closed his cyes and noddotl, 
“Lgnite agreo with yon; it is what I have 
advised all along. And I um sure you will 
he glad to hear,” he added, looking up 
abruptly, “that ho has got a’ capital price 
for the place too.” 

Gilbert colourod_ with annoyance. 
«mito understood Mr, Potter's mulignant 
satisfaction and thouglit to himeclf, “You 
old wretch! you came here on purpose to 
triumph over me.” 

But the thrust had Leen delivered too 
suldenty to be successfully parricd, and he 
could uot refrain from saying : 

“] think I ought to have been told that 
the placo was for salo, Both you and Brian 
muust have known that I was auxious to buy 
it, and in all probability I shuuld have heon 
really to offer a8 good a price as Mr. Bus- 
well, 


© ‘Ah,” observed Mr. Potter placidly, “I 
was afraid you woukl be vexed that the 
should have slipped through your 

3 atill, in theee casos, one must stick 

to the rule of fint come, first served; and 
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really, a8 your legal advisor, I don’t know 
that I could have recommended you to give 
mite as much os Miu Huntley has donc. 
By the way, Miss Huntley ix the purchaser, 
not Mr. Buawell,” 

“Miss Huntley 1” ejaculated Cilbert, to 
whom this annonnecement was not less «w~ 
prising und acarecly less unwelcome than 
the preceding ono; “what in the world docs 
she want with the Manor Tlonso t” 

“I can't say; I don't know tho lady. 
Tewmings and Hawkins, who conveyed h 
offer to me, state that whe prevores pas 
part of overy your there ; but as ble is rie 
young, and also, I am told, hambome, her 
Hans may be looked upon as Tinble to moddi- 

ications, OF course abe will alway» be able 
to sell, though whether at a lon or a prolit 
will depend upon cireumstances. I xonkl 
he sorry to ansert that she hina muulo a hail 
Tangain. Tor father was a long-headed man, 
and powihly she Img inherited some of hin 
astteness.” 

“T think you might at least have et me 
kuow before yon completed tho transaction,” 
Gilhert repeater presently. 

“ How could we, with theso poole pres 
ing for an iamodiate reply, and Dpractieally 
allowing ws to name our own terma? Still, 
Tdow’t wonder at your being disappointed.” 

“J did not ray that 1 was disappointed,” 
returned Gilbert, to whom Mr. Potter'> 
ninile was fast becoming intolorable. “If 
Mist Hontley hus offered’ 

Leowld not have competed with her; and 
indeed, the Manor House might lave proved 
as muuch of a white clephaut to me ay it pro- 
Dably will to her, My only fecting is that 
Brian has Wehaved iu a rather anbrotherly 
way to me That, however, is nothing 


ne 








ay 

“A!” xnid Mr, Patter, 

“Yous aud now that he is, as 1 suppore, 
ina measure indepeulent, there seas to bo 
lows chanoo than ever of his making friewds 
with mo, I rogrol it very much indewd ; 
Int Tam glad to think that the quuvel is, 
at all events, not of my secking.” 

“ Ah!" suid Mr. Potter again. 

There was evidently nothing 0 ho done 
with this exusperating old lawyer but to gut 
il of him as soon an porsibie, and Gilbert 
wan rojoicalto hear him suy that be inst 
eateh the aftSmoon express to London. His 
disappointment was greater than he had ex- 
prosiod ; greater alev, perhaps, than Mr. 





‘otter Bus] i. For some time after he puni 
hhad been Tet alone ho ast, with his head 


upon his hand, pondering over the signifi- 
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cance and results of Brian’s unbrotherly son- 
duet, and his approhensions wore summed up 
in the ejaculation which escaped him at last: 
“Whit will Buswelt any fo this, I wonder ?” 

Any daubts that ho may have entertained 
as to that wero soon set at test by the arrival 
of Mr. Buswell hinnself ; and the favo of Mr. 
Tivswell, as he busted into the library where 
Gilhert was sitting, was red, and loworing 
clonds were upon his brow. 

“Well, Mr. Sograve,” he exelaimed, with- 

m guing through the formality of an 

nary grooting, “yon hurr let we in nicely 
ie wel no mistake! What was you 
about, xin, to leby brother dispose 
property to anybody Lut yon or mo?” 

“Pray ait down, Mr. Boswell,” retuned 
Gilhert, who wax not, best pleawd with the 
other's wanner. “T have only jnst heard of 
the sale of the Manor Honse, and T confoan 
that 1 lave heard of it with considerable 
regret. My brother is free to make his own 
arrangements, ani. T dare xay that T might 
not have heen uble t prevent bim from 
making this one even if he had consultod 
«we, ulthongh I quite soe that it would have 
heen hotter for yor, ad indeed for Kings 
cliff, if yon con have acquired the land 
ant huilt upon it.” 

“ Better!” cried Mr. Buawell, “ why, it’s on. 
sontint; neither moro nor less than that. 
Ivo told yon all along that we inust have 
the Manor ’Quse property, and I prott; 
generully suy what J mean wud rasan what 
may.” 











Really, T um very sorry, Mr. Buswell, 
Int [ don’t seo how T can help you. It 
seen to mo that you had better’ addross 
yoturolf t Miss Hintley.” 

“What!—aud have to pay twenty thousand 
unds for land that wo might have got for 
ht or ten! Mind yeu, Mr. Segrave, this 
is a matter that concerns you as woll ax ine. 
T told yon J could get you into Parliament, 
aml, to xpeak plainly, ean keep you out of 
Larliament too,” 

“ How will you henefit by keeping me out 
of Parliamont, Mr. Duswell ?” 

“That's not the question ; and perhaps 1 
should rather havo pail that you may he 
kep’ out in spite of me. Thor's « certain 
mutuber of voter thut yon can secure by 
showing peaple that yon have the welfare of 
the placo at ‘oart, und unless yon exert your- 
sclf, those aume votes ‘Tl be given to your 
opponout, whoover he may be, if it’s only to 








sh you’ 
“Tn other words, the Manor House estate 
is to be the price of my election.” 
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“4Xot s bit of if, nobody’s asking you for 
& bribe. But self-interest, Mr. Begraye, is 
at the root of aif human actions, and if any- 
one tolls you it isn't, don't you believe him. 
Wo want that land ut a reasounble figure ; 
we've luke te you to get it for ux, and we 
Took fo you still © that’s all. 

“Then yon will Lo disappointed, Tam 
afraid, How am 1 to get the land for 
yout? 

“Ab, (hats your affair, I know what J 
shonld do in sour place ! hutmayhe f should 
put your hick up if F entioned i.” 

“Yon can mention it,” returned Gilbert 
ad tty. 

“Well,” suit Mr, Buswell, with a chuckle, 
“7 should mm tho lady, that’s what J 
should ds all aces, abe wouldn't 
be wowilling, Now after that, I'll wish yon 
goodduy, Tse you dow't muck relish iy: 
putting my var ing bmi your best. friend 
couldnt have given yon inore sensible al- 
vies, ‘Think is over, Mr. Segrave, think it 
PH be bout te wy that the longer 
you think of it the better youth he it” 

He related without giving Gilbert time 
tw atuininter the rebuke which his imperti- 
gence merilet, Ho was certainly very im: 
pertinent: still, as be had boasted, his advice 
‘was Hennible 
re candidate for Parliamentary honours: 
pal been free und heart-whole.” Cilbert, 
who wax neither tho ono nor the other, coulit 
not help thinking it over and verifying, 
after a tashion, the prediction of ita author: 
for the idea of his possible marriage with 
Minx Huntley soon eesived to make him angry, 
Not for a ant did Ie dream of being: 
fulwo to Kitty, only he wondered whether, 
suppraing that there were nu Kitty in oxist- 
oncy, Mias Huntley would have deigned to 
Jook favourably upon him, and the popular 
impression of wl Mr. Buswelf had mate 
himself the echo filled him with a certain 
complacency. But this was an uprofitable 
subject af xpocnlution ; what proocenpied 
Gilbert Jonger wag the question of why Miss 
Huntley hal bought the Manor House nt all 
—a question to which the ostensible reply 
weemod to him altogether inadequate, Aut 































when he bad given up that enignu, 
Towained for consideration the more serious 
oue of how ho was to get himself elected 
without fnltiling Mr, Buewell’s conditiuns. 
‘The ucurcely veiled threat of that worth; 
‘waa not to he misundorstood or di 

ice of his 


yet'what he had named as tho 
bi) wus virtually unattainal 
one ruck breaka the evon flow of a 


or would hayo been, if the 
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prosperous carcer, it is well to keep 9 look- 

out for others, Some daya after Gilbert 
wl received the unwelcome visits described 
above, he drove over to the other sido of the 
feouuty in onler to be prosent at a Consor- 
vative denunstration and féte, organized by 
Sir Joln Pollington and othors and held in 
the grounds of that patriotic baronet. No 
invitations to this gathering were issued, a 
charge of sixpenes for aidminion being 
exnetod, lest unplearant thinga should bo 
wail ubout tho refreshments and prizes which 
govided at Sir John’s axponse and 
; to persona of all shades of 
political opinion, Gilbert had hoen ad 
Kised to put in am appearanco among the 
“other eonutry gentlemen, aud although. he 
would fain have avoided entering upon tho 
territury of n man who persistently doelinod 
to seo him when they met, he jndgod it 
hort not to render himsolf conapicuons by: 
abwenee, a 

Many of his own supporters, inchwliny 
Admiral fireenwoud, welcomed him on ie 
arrival, Jt was a heautifa) day, the well- 
timbered, undulating park was throngedl by 
the amultitudinous ralers of, thiv favoured 
Tand, who wese competing against one another 
iu huntle races and sack-races, phiying kivs- 
in-the ring, and otherwine dixporting them- 
reves, while the nobility and gontry of tho 
neighbuurbood looked on in benign aym- 
pathy, 

»T cull this a great succoss,” said good- 
natured Admiral Greenwood, rubbing his 
hands, “1 like to seo people happy, whother 
theyre Liberals or Conmurvatives, don't you # 
Not much fun for poor Pollington, though, 
Jexpeet. A pretty state his grass will be 
in to-morrow morning, Aud after all, the 
Tories are hardly likely to get a single extra 
voto for all their trouble,” 

“Don't he too suro of that,” retorted a 
Conservative lady, who was standing beside 
him. “We aren't trying to catch votes by 
providing the clectors with a day's pleasuring, 
‘The pleasuring ia only the buit, the spoech 
is the hook by which we hope to land 
then,” 

© Pollington’s spooch 1” asked tho Admiral 










there incredulously. 


“No, thongh ho is very conviueing, if 
plo ‘would only listen fo him, But’ we 
Bas a trumpcard up our sicoyes, as you 
shall soe presently.” 
And indeed, after the sports had been 
wound up and the prizes distributed from a 
which been erected beneath a 
spreading oak, the real business of the day 
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began. | Sir Jobn harangued at considerable | 
Jeugth and with undoubted weight, expocing 
the countless binnders of a discredited p! 
ministration ; but porhapa he was o trillo 
too weighty for bis audience, and his tone 
throughout was one of unqualifiod gloom. 
He obtained a succésd'estime. Other 

Anore or leas dreary, followed him and were 
Yistened to with resignation by somo ant 
undiaguised impatienco by others, Then 
arose a stoutish, middleayol man, with o 
smouthshaven face, a cork nore and o 
twinkle in his eye. Ho advanced to the 
front of the platform, his hands tucked 
under hia coat-tails, and took a deliberate 


purvey of the sca of upturned faces below him? 


“‘This ia their trump card,” whispered the 
Adwiral to Gilbort; “Pollington has boen 
tolling me about him. Ves a mun called 
Giles, a Q.C,, and araro good speaker, they 
say.” 

‘Mr. Giles soon showed that. he 


d 
at any rate that essential condition of poy 
oratory which Sir John Pollington lacked ; 
for a eae tho a Tisten to him. hid 
pusaed lightly over forcign affairs, romarking, 
‘that that bye had tom prety thoroughh: 
dealt with in the admirable spoochea whi 
they had just heard, and thut if Liberal 
statesmen hul uny defenes to offer of their 
poliey in Bgypt aud Afghanistan, all he coukl 
auy waa that it hudn’t yet boon pat into an 
intelligiblo shape, Put ho should like to 
aay a word or two about the groat benefits 
which theso same statesmon wero promising 
tw bestow upon the community if only they 
wore restored to power in the now parlis- 
mont, And then he began ty he extremely 
funny. Ho ridiculed the theory that sub- 
dividing laud woutl make it more produc- 
tive—a the which might serve well 
enough to elicit a romnd of choers from Bir- 
mingham artixans, but which woukl hardly 
go down with farmers, or with farmlabourers 
sithor, He was very good-humoured, he 


told some eapital stories, marle ons or two gla 


telling points and kept his audience on the 
road ‘grin from first to last. 
“Free education, compulsory eule of land, 
and all the rest of it, these are tempting 
offers, gentlemen ; but the worst of them is 
that our Htndical friends don’t to 
pay for thom out of their own Ob, 
no! Yet somebody must provide the 
called’ oon fet se ile, noneuaty - 
‘upon to 

ral 1 the of most 

pee teed = 
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whom I see here today, I'm sadly sfraid 
that that means yourselves. I, too, am 6 
ratepoyor; and my experienco—I can’t say 
whether it’s yours or not—ia that my ratos 
are quite heavy enough already. 

"Aud 20 forth, and. ao forth.” The speech 
was well received, and Mr. Giles retired 
amidst prolonged applause. 

“What do you think of that, Mr, Se 
graye?” a voice well known to Gilbort 
rf in his ear, 
it would bo a very good thing if 
wo could get the gentleman over to our 
sido,” answered Gilbert, laughing. “ Who 
is hot Do you know anything about 





“I know just this about him, that ho's 
likely to bo your opponent at Kingacliff, and 
that it'll tako a good man to beat him,” was 

ly, “A man who, os T 
ay, can show Chat he has 
tho welfare of the plavo at ‘car!,” ho wlded 
significantly, 

Gilbert fumol away. Until Jately ho bad 
flattorod himecl{—indooi, Buxwell had ox 
good us asenre| him—that ho world uve a 
walk over ; but now it soomed that this had 
hoon rather too hasty an assumption, Under 
tho circurnstances, it was o little provoking 
to find Admiral Groouwood bubbl ing over 
with laughter at the cnomy’s jokes, and quite 
set upon making the ongmy’s acquaintance, 
with a view to asking him to dinner, 

“You hud better got Sir John Pollington 
Joiutroduce yon,” sail Githort, and sauntered 
away across tho yruas with Kitty, to whom, 
if Ws nu one else, he felt that he might fairly 
Jook for sympathy. 

Lat ovon Kitty, it appeared, wax not eym- 
pathetically dispusod on that inunepieions 
day ; for whe openod the convorsation by 
roying : 

“Tam 60 dlightod to hear that Troatrico 
Tluntley hat bought the Manor House. Sho 
useil to tall about it sometimes ; but } nover 
thonght that she really meant it, Arou’t you 

? 





“Considering that I particularly wanted 
tw boy the Manor House mysolf, 7 can’t say 
that I am,” anawered Gilbert, with a 
of asperity. “When I mado Brian an offer 
for it somo months ago he gave mo te under- 
stand that he had no intention of solling ; 
but I suppose he couldn't resist the tompta- 
tion of rauking » good round gum and eerv- 
ing me a natty turn at one blow.” 

“Oh, I am aure he never maant to sarve 
you s nasty tun |” oried Kitty, 

In the depths of her honest little heart she 
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‘wat conscious of not being quite as delighted “] don’t understand,” said Kitty. 
as she onght to he at the prospect her But Gilbert did not care to be more ex- 
friend's acquiring 5 permanont establishment plicit. He cl the subject, and soon 
at Kingychiff; Int that Brien should bo pro- afterwards took his departure. As he drove 
videt with means sufficient to live upon | home, he said to himself that alth clover 
seemed to her to bo a subject for unmixed ' women may not be altogether desirable as 
sitinfaction, und presently she made a timiel wivos, a certain degree of intolligence is no 
remark to tint effoet, such had thing. Hitherto Kitty had always 
“fam quite with you there,” declared backed him up bliudly and submissively, but 
Githert, who weldom miffered himself to dis- whon he hal stated what was no more than 
riuy temper for taoro than amoment ; “only the simple truth, that Brian hod placed his 
confess that I shoukl havo been better election in jeopardy, xhe had looked almost, 
pleasod if he hae consented to deal with mo indignantly at him and had declared that 
inatewl of with Misa Huntley, You may Le she did not understand. Surely sho might 
right in tuking tho must charitable view of ‘ave widerstood that much! And then, for 
his conduct, bub it is certainly icky that ithe sceund time, he fell to wondering what. 
he abould Have done the only thing that it his future lot in life might have leew if ‘he 
was in his powor tv du to imporil iny clee- | had not happenod to luge his heart to Kitty 
tion.” ‘ Greonwoe 
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THE BLIND) READER. 


UST at the cornor of the stieet, 
Where meet the tides of human fect, 
Bho sits; uw pity on her fuec, 
‘Thut will not puss nor chango ils pluro, 
Roasts, mixing with a look that fain 
Would hint of nneomplaining pain ; 
And that expectant gaze tht lies 
Vorever In nnveving ey es, 
if in thonght she, (ov, muet wait 
le Me Uouging city gate, 





For Hi whose goutlo finger-tips 
Once iliew from eyes their long celipse. 


AIL thin is on her pale nad fer, 
‘As wlill her thin white fingers tree 


Tho words her pationt lips repent 
To passerby upon the street, 

‘Who hear them not, or, if they hear, 
It is but with a foverixh car, 


‘That, deaden’d with the city’ din, 
Thas lost the power of drinking in 
Thoww quivt messages thut, spank 

Of fint to the worn and weak, 
Thin, day dy day, khe nits and reads, 
A tone within hor voice that pleads ; 
And, im at tines for listeners 

Who up to those eyes of hers, 
Chiklren, who gathor round her kneo. 
Tn sileut awe tu hear and sce, 

And watch with motionless surprise 
Her speaking lips and sightiess eyes. 
Is it the atory 8 of olit, 

In answor to the over-buldt 

‘That Truth before she bows her head, 
To enter with her gracious tread, 

To give hor welcome swoet and fair, 


A child’s hoart must be heating there t 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 
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Be ren tara OHARLES READE, V.C.., Acruou or “ {2's Never 100 Lars ro Mvp," ere, 





two gui 
predi teowd Saoulaion ot the fature founded on 
eo distinctly that both acomed to lie thnt experience. But this diviner had no 
clove to his oye on one map of events, help from either of those guides to the 
teronomy xxviii, xxix. xxx] future ; on the contrary, the things he fore- 
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told were unprecedented, inconsistent with 
each other, incredible, and to human reason 
absurd. 

@.) You shall drive out all the nations 

now inhabit Canaan ; ehall take that 
Jand and hold it. 

(2) IE you keep tho divine law 1 havo 
just “promulgated, you shall enjoy that 
country, and its soil shall teem with fruit- 
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ful 

(3) 1 you do not keop this diyine law, 
that land and you shall wither under every 
curse that can strike man, beast, aud svil, 
und at last you shall be driven out of it, 

(4.) If after that yon shall ropent, and 
turn again to God and Tis commandments, 
Le will pity you, and tum your cuptivity, 
and restore you, and punish your euemics, 
who havo afflicted you with Hix congont, but 
with no good motive on their part. 

Now hero was a striuy of incunsistont im- 
probabilitios, 

(1.) The Iand of Canaan was hold by 
warlike trihex, with cavalry, chariots of war, 
and walled cities, 

The Liebrewa wore a half-armod infantry, 
encumbered with a mob of women wand clul- 
dron, ‘They had no strongholds, bat must 
advance on the Cauaanites from tonts, aut 
rotroat to tents whenover worsted, cither in 
skirmish or drawn buttle. 

(2) To ecouqner Canaan and its cities 
from tenta, they must by degrees master tho 
art of wur so thoronylily that, with their 
proved superiority as wuldicra, and tho for- 
trosnes acquired by that conquest, no nution 
could dispossoss thon, still lows’ transplant 
them to u distance, 

(3.) Supposo, as u wild hypothesis, tho 
improbable conquest and incredible traus- 


plantation of such # people wccompliaued ; turn, 


that expatriated mass would then, usa matter 
of course, blend with tho groater nation 
that roceived them. 

Ke) In two more generations the absorbed 
and. absorbing poople would be so compact, 
that it could not possibly be decomposed, 
and the Hebrew multitudo return spontane- 
oualy by miracle as they had becu exported 
by miracle, 


Yet every tittle of tho incredihlo and 
contradictory romance Moses foretold camo 
true. 

That halfarmed infantry drove out the 
Seyel Got lew the and opel ho 
a Ps Jaw 

is ings $11 Joshua ond the elders 


promised leesings 
who knew him and survived him were all dead : , 
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@ romarkeble fact, which morits profound 
study, and has been ekimmed accordingly. 
But they left a few idolaters, and these ]va- 
yened thom, so that in timo idolatry and the 
true worship flourished side by side. Some- 
times one hed the upper hand, sometimes 
the other. Neither was ever extinct, Now 
uations are not like individuals ; they cannot 
‘be judged at all in tho next world, and even 
in this world they must be judged by their 
uusjoritios. This peoplo, thon, were judged 
in this world by thoir fluctuating majorities, 
and alteruatuly curset wnd Dloased for about 
nine hundred yours, Yet, though the double 
prediction of Moses was all this time recorded, 
und read ont ut times to the peuple, and 
though alternate Llowsings aud curacs wore 
its running connneut ond illustnitiun, they 






Lsracl and bo blessed, or falso gods and bo 
curved. 

At last, whon they wore proved incnrablo 
in Canam, tho long-predieted chastisomont 
fell on them. Laracl, boing the greater 
idolater, was carriod away captive tirst, 
Jutah soon followed, and her desocrated 
‘Temple was despoilod and doutroyod, Part 
‘of tho muition was aluughtorod in battlo or 
famishot on the road ; a few thousunds of 
tho lowor sort remuinod ut home, but with- 
ont their tenplo, their ritos, thoir natioual 
existence, "The crowma of Judah and lervel 
werv really transported to Babylon and its 
neighbourhood, by 2 monarchy which hod 

7 i that prodigious Kind of traus- 
plantation. (Sve Horodutus, passim.) 

Even now, according to Mosca, this peoplo 
might. ropont, and if 0, thoy would rein 
to their own lund, and their captors sulfur in 


Bat, bumauly «peaking, what chance was 
thare that Israelites or Jews would unloarn 
idolatry at Babylon? Why, what hud all 
their idolatry come of Imitation, Under 
the early Julgos they could uot as a nation 
withstand the example of a few conquored 
idolaters, who worshipped false gods in 
groves for want of tory In tho height 
of their glory their wisest king wus deooyed 
into idolatey by the example of his intelleo- 
tual inferiors, his wivea and concubinos, 
Imitation and example set them bowing at 
one time to a contemptible fish-god; st 
another to a fiend whose worship entailed 
‘the burning of their children. Now at Baby- 
Jon idolatry was gamle and authority into 
the bargam. At Babylon idolatry was 
glorious, sublime; bad every charm aud 
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seduction to win the scnsusl understanding 
and divert it from the unscen (od. 

Jf you anil I and an archangel bad been 
endowol with ahyolnte power, but left to 
our own wisdum, human and angelic, I man 
persuaded that neithor that archangel nor 
you nor I should havo sent the Hebrews to 
Tabylon to anlearn idolatry ; 20 wide and 
impuxwablo is the gulf between the sugacity 
of ereated beings aud tho genuine prescionce 
that marks thoir Creator—for constant pro- 
svience implies omniseionce. 

Babylon, bright contro of captivating 
ilolatry, oommoneod an everlasting cure of 
Jewish idolatry, which punixlments, blew 
ings, miracles, could never effect in the land 
of Camun, I koep in roservo a comment or 
two on this historical curiosity, 

Moantimo, “swoot wore the nses of adver- 
rity.” ‘The euptivity rousod great examples 
ot fui ved the noccasity for miracles — 
und so miracles camo—reawakenod the lyre 
of dudah, which hal nlowt since the days of 
David, and stirrod up tho noblest army of 
Prowiete that ever prouchod in any poriod 
of Nohrow story, 

Tho Book of Dunicl, tho most sustained 
and yrandost of all the prophetical and his- 
torical booka, wax written in Babylon iteolf, 
and partly in the Chaldaie tongue. 

Ere loug that imprognablo city, Babylon, 
fulkified ite past history, defied all human 
1 obability, and bowed to Hebrew prophecy: 
iehind itt enormous walls, it had laughol 
invaitern 10 seorn for centuries; yet it war 
taken, » fow yoam after it had torn that 
wufforing poop from their land. 

Cyrus, descendant of the conqueror, had 
Bo sooner wuoccuded ta the throne of Peraia, 
tw which Mabylon and Valentine were now 
equally subject, than ho issucd s most re- 
markablo odict ; he alleged Divino i 
tion, and by ontor of tho Most High—ax 
he doclarod—invited the Jows to yo up to 
Jerusalem and build the Temple to Him 
whom he, Cyrus, laimed to be the truc 
God. Ho rest to the Jows their sacred 
‘voosels, and assisted them with his vast re- 


soureos, 
The leader of this roturn was Zerubbalil. 
‘When the returned captives laid the foun- 
dation of the new Temple, there came a 
touch of nature which never, whilst books 
endure, shall pass from the of man- 
kind. The young and the 
praised God with shouts of joy; but many 
of the pricsts and ging ig were ancient: 
men, and had seen the Temple in ite 
glory, wept with a loud voice; so that such 
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as stood apart could not diseern the noise 
of the shouts of joy from the noise of the 
wailing of those aged men. 

‘Yet the leaders of the heathen nations 
that were settled in Judea baffled this good 
work by their intriguos for twenty-one years, 
and then at last Temple was built and 
‘ledieuted, But none of those poor old men’ 

tlived to woop again, comparing the finishod 
"Temple with Solomon's in all its glory. 

Besides the new Temple and its services, 
the restore] Jews had prophets, especially 
Haggai and Zechariah, und no doubt there 
was 2 great revival, But it is clear that in 
the course of yoars there was a decline; end 
fifty-seven years aitor tho rebuilding of the 

Templo, Kxra went up from Babylon ¢o 
fy tho degenerating descendants of those 
pious patriots. 

support Kzra had from Artaxerxes, 
king of Torsia, and consequoutly of Baby: 
Jon, his touching gratitude to that monarch 
and to Him who “is euthronod in the heart 
‘of kings,” the abuses he fommd rampant, his 
tears and ardent prayors to God, his tom 
rary success, and tho groat revival of the Jaw 
ho inaugurated, Jei grata, are written in 
tho last four chapters of the book that bears 
hia name, 











About fourteen years after this rovival, 
and ninoty-two years after the odict of Cyrus, 
Singlehourt steppod upon the roone, Ho was 
2 Jow, born probably in Persia, and rose, in 
spite of his origin, by rare ability, to a hi 

in tho service of Artaxorxes. His title 

‘wax cup-bearer ; but all such titles are mis- 
Teading. Io was e statesman and s courtior, 
and it was only ono of his dutioa to taste the 
wine before hie poured out for tho king, 
and 20 socuro him ot his own risk against 
This royal favourite, bred in soft 

in those earthly iges, 

face and winter palace of his 
yet “Jerusalem written on his 


It was what they call winter in Persia, but 
what wo should call balmy spring. Single- 
Dotter known as Nebomiah was load- 
ing a life of delights with the king at Shu- 
whon Hanani, a pious Jew, who had 
with a company to visit Jorusalem, re- 
that journey. Nehemiah quea- 
eagerly about their city and 
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Tem, also, was broken down, and the gates 
burned with fire. 

See now how Jerusalem was beloved by 
her exiled song! Born, bred, and thrivi 
in soft, seductive Pereis, tho 
Jew Nehomish was struck down directly by 
these words. He who had a right to stand 
on tho stepe of the greatest throne in the 
world sat down upon the ground, and faster 
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later on of a little trumpery prinoe, “It is 
the voice of % 

Tt was cheart’a duty to presont the 
cup to this earthly divinity. So he took up 
the goldon goblet, filled it ceremoniously, 
and offered it with a deep obeisanco, as he 
hart often done before; but now for the first 
timo with a surrowful faco. 

‘This was so strange a thing in him, or in- 








and wopt and prayed before tho Gol of deo in any courtier, that the king noticed 
Heaven ; and this waa hiv confession anil his |it at once: oven aw he took tho eup his oyo 


prayer: “0 Lord God of heaven, wo have! 


it very corruptly against thee, and have 
not kept the commandments, nor the statutes, 
nor the judgments which thou commandectst 
thy servant Moses, Romember, I beseech 
thee, the word that thou commandodst thy 
servant Moses, saying, ‘If ye trauseress, 
T will seattor you abrusd among all nations + 
Dut if ye turn unto me, and keep my con 
tnandmonte, aud do them ; though you wero 
cast ont unto the uttermost part of the 
heaven, yet 1 will gather you from thonco, 
and will bring you into the placo that [ have 
choson to sct my namo there.’ O Lord, i 
beseech thee, lot thine car be attentive to 
tho prayers of thy servants, who desiro to 
fear thy namo: and prosper, T pray thea, 
thy servant this day, and grant fin morey 
in the night of this man.” 

Public men aro slaves as well ax masters, 
their conseioncos soldom their own, their 
time never, Noither their pleasures nor their 
yviofy can bo Jong indulyed. The bereaved 
statesman ik not allowed to bo quiet and to 
mourn; ho must Ieave tho now grave aud 
‘the desolate home for his arena, sometimes 
anust oven take part in a public fostivity with 
uw bleeding heart, This very thing hefell Ne- 
homiah, 
from a home with a coflin to play his part in 
comedy, unt laugh and fool with the rest, 
snd Singleheart had soon to riso from his 
knees, and don his gay raiment and mingle 
ina brilliant and jocund scene, 

Great Artaxorxes gavo a superb banquet 
to hia nobility: the queon was thoro—no 
everyalay event. You may let loose your 
imagination without fear ; it will not go be- 
yond the splendours of the Persian court on 
that occasion, Gold plate hy the ton, gorge- 
ous gilk dresses of every hue, marble 
fountains, thusio, lights to turn night into 

> 
stare, and all worshipping their sun Arte- 
xerxes; smiling when he smiled, i 
when he laughed, applauding him to the echo, 
and thinking it ite tom of this king of 
monarchs what Eastern sdelation could say 





elaves, aultanas, courtiers resplendent ag wards, 


tiwelt on thin raul face, aud ho said directly, 
“Why is your counteuance and 1” 

Nehemiah waa too much taken aback to 
reply. The king questioned him ugain. “You 
aro not sick ?” 

Stilt no reply. 

‘This is sorrow, and nothing else.” 

Then Nehemiah was sore afraid, and I will 
toll you why. His life was in dangor. von 
a modern antocrat like Lonis XIV. ex] 
everybody's face to shine if he did but ap- 
yen und how much moro an Artaxerxes! 

What, wear a sorrowful faco when he was 





presiding over joy and guioty, and gilding 
Lom by bis presenco! if he had cnlorod 
this melancholy vir away to prison or 
doath, it would have justified by pre- 


prey and loudly applauded on the spot by 

But though Nehemiah felt his yet 
the king's actual words wero seit 
and the courtier found courage to toll the 
simple trath He salanmod down to the 
ground. “Let the king live for evor!” Aiter 
thia propitiatory formula, ho replied, “Why 
shonid not my conntenance be sad, when 
the city, the place of my futhers’ sepulchres, 
lieth raste, and its gates aro burnod with 


‘Liko the poor actor who must go fire 


These are brave words, and cun be read 
aggressively ; only thut is not how Nehomiah 
spoke them. | It was his to propitiate, not to 
offend, and his tonos were broken-hearted 
and appealing, not cuntutwacious, 

You must read the words so, if you would 
‘be one in a thousand, and really understund 
The king 2 Yim according): 

ing answore im ingly. 
“What do you ask of mo?” said he, 

Then Nehemish sct ua all an example. 
Ho did not answer the king ont of his own 
head, and pray for wisdom six houra after- 
bocause it was bod-time. Ho prayed 
standing on the spot, and, like a skilfal gun- 
by aanlory payer, Goel bes pon 

ej yer, i's Weapon, 
eres 1 leas the king, and itiby 
servant has found favour in thy sight, pray 
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ron "me to Juilab, unto the city of my 
fathors’ sepulchres, that J muy build it,” 
‘The king answer waa ruther favourable, 


Ito waa auwilling to Jove a good sorvant for | 


ever, and asker! him how lung ke wisholl t 
be away ; but this way as much as to say 
he ahoult yo npon conditions. 

When that oue point war settled, and 
Tense of almenre conceded, Nehomiuh got, 
elder and holder. Te asked for pusaports 
where needed, and an order on Asaph for 
timbe, ot. The Hiberul monarch grented all, 
and even volunteered a cavaly escort to sve 
him site to the end of that long wd perilons 
j In recording the first of these 
petitans thountobingrapher, Nehemiah, rud- 
dently informs us (hat the queen was silting 
hy the king's side, This looks as if he con- 
neeted somehow in his own mind with 
hia petition and the king’s bounty, and rather 
favours the notion that she was the fimons 
Father, and aympathised then and there with 
het aad countryman hy look or gesture, 

Ho Singleheart left the Jap of Insury und. 
vale with his eseort from Shuashan to detu 
salem. ‘This ride passes for nuthing in the 
BiMtieal account ; whether it is so wo 
Jest ascertain by doing it ourselves 

Hie reached Jurasafem, and showed rare 
wisdom the first day. Tusteal of proclaim- 
ing himeclf ani his crodentials, and goit 
lublly to work, he lay quiet three days, do- 
ing nothing and loaming everything, eapeci- 
ally who would be likely to support kim, who 
to epposo him, 

On the third day, in tho middle of the 
night, he soa wud’ took with him, not his 
Persian escort to muko a clatter of hoofs and. 
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| s parsdo, but « fow trusty men on foot, and 
even to them he did not reveal “what God 
hat put into his héart to do at Jerwalem.” 
So, with his secret locked at prosent in his 
hnoast, he passed out by the gate of the val- 
Hey and role round the city, and under the 
‘silver light ‘3 ie mee and mers riewed tho 
clean guys, the ents of the gater, 
and the jaggod breaches t the walls Fits 
holy city. It was tho right time to gaze on 
a great and fallen city: euch o rain is and 
‘Dut beautiful in that tender light. 

‘The samo stars thet shono above it and 
upon it had glittered spon Solomon's temple, 
lus impregnable walls, his ianporial power. 

As Nehemiah Jovket on this vontrast, 
piteous yet lovely beneath those unchanginy 
stam, he wept, ho prayed, he drank in the 
scene; and methinks itnever left his mind in 
the good fight ho fonzht thereafter hy night 
a well ax lay. 

‘Nehomiah was a layman, and had a lay- 
man’s good sense in religion ; walls were 
necessary {0 the safety and glory of the city. 
They were also necessary to true religion. 
Idolaters mast: be kept out of the city, or 
idulatry could nover bo kept out of the Jew- 
isk mind. ‘The wholv history of the nation 
showed this, 

Fresh from that starlight picture Nohe- 
amiah mew to ihe com noblos, ange onl 
princes, showed the powers he held under 
the hand of Artaxerxes, and urged thom to 
Tobuild tho walls und revive the national 
glory. He has not told us what he said ; 
but it ix clear he found words of raro clo- 








quenco; for they all caught fire dicetly, 
atid eriod ont, “Let us riso aud luild.” 


(Zo be continuert.) 


SOME PITASES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Bs ane Ris, J. 
LT 


wr should rome animals always herd 
tugothur, while viher, thungh be 
longing to the same group, and indeed, being 
near relatives, kocp themselves aloof from 
each othor f 

Thus tho rabbit is always found in com- 
pany, while the hare ix essentially a solitary 
animal, Tho bison of America is never found 
alono, and in former times counted the 
nambora of ate herds by thousands, Yet 
the buffalo of South Africa and ths arnes of 
India are comparatively solitary animals. 
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So it is with the antelopes, The gazelle 
lives in mmall henle, whilo tho number of a 
springbuk herd rivals that of the bison in its 
bost days. Yet in South Africa there are 
several species of antelope, such os the 
daykesbok, the rhoodebok the- blue buck, 
aud others, whish are only to be fount alonc, 
or at the moet, in pairs. 
ample Szoug te bruh sn eating, 
among 8 the chaffinch, 
the fasting, and the dunlin or ox-bird, 
‘The wolves and jackals bunt in packs, 


ie cia ape 
: We oeba re a 
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while the fox, which is closely related to 
‘both these animals, hunts alone, 

Tho same remarkable discrepancy is seen 
“even among insects, particularly in the 
hymenoptera. ‘There are social boos, wasps, 
hornets, nnd aunts. Each of theso 
has its solitary representatives, which in 
many caacs 80 ‘lonely resemble their social 
relatives that none but a practised eyo can 
distinguish the ous from the other, 

Tho gregurious instinct is manifestol in 
various ways, Some animale, such as thoso 
which have already beon mentioned, are per- 
manently gregarious, and aro always. in 
personal communication with each other. 
Nome aro only partly gregarious, and at 
distant intervals are subject to some straugo 
instinct which compels them to associate 
togethor in countless myriads. Others again, 
although they havo thoir dwellings in clono 
proximity to’ each other, are oly social out 
of doors cach family considering, like Eng- 
Jishmen, tint their home is their castle. Wo 


will take 9 few examples of each of theso gluco 


types. 

Chief among the Pormanently gregarious 
animals is, or rathor waa, the bison of North 
America (ison Americanus). 

Only o fow yours ago the bison simply 
Dlackoued tho prairics with its count 
multitudes, It formed the very life of the 
red man, just as the seal tribe aro the lifo of 
the Eskinios of tho present day. The tont 
or “wigwam ” in which ho lived was mado 
of the skins of the hison strotchod over a 
framework of poles, yery much like tho piles 
of hop-poles stacked for the winter, 
simple dwellings could Be erected in half an 
hour, and taken apart in Bfteen minutes, 

Then, a pai a poles boing festoned to 
ench bide of a horse, go that the ends trailod 
on the groand, the akins were tied across 
the poles, and upon the skins wore placod 
the rest of the imple bappage. In this way 
a large encampment could he removed in a 
wondorfally short space of time, thus suiti 
the retleas nature of s race which de, 
on hunting for livelihood. 

‘The robes in which the natives envelop 
themsolves in coll weather were mado of the 
skins of the hison, the natives having the art 
of Grening he skin ha i thle a 
ailk, and, if wetted, can be ¢ without, 
‘becoming hard and stiff as is usually the case 
with leather. Sometimes the whole of the 
lusir was removed, leaving the skin as white 
as vellum, only ly pliable. Such skins 
were only med by the great warrior chiefs, 
who tock « pride in covering them with rude 
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drawings illustrating the military achiove- 
monts of tho owner. 

Again, the skins of the old bulls were re- 
servod for tho purpose of ing the small 
ciscular shiolds which form pait of the equip- 
mont of awutrior, Tho shiold is only two 
foot in diamoter, and yot an entiro bull's hide 
is used in making it. The hoofs are also 
required. Tho mode of making it is briefly 
ag follows, 

A circular hole is made in the ground, 
rather larger than tho intondod abiold, and 
in its fire is lightod. ‘The hide, which haa 
provivusly been deprived of its hair, is sproad 
un tho ground, and  circlo tracod on it, the 
centro being the apox of the shoulder, and 
tho circumference being the edge of the hide, 
‘Tho rest of tho skin aud tho hvofs ure moan- 
while boiled down into glue. 

‘The futuro shiold is thon laid over the hole, 
and glue poured on it, the hide being kept 
in ita pluce by a number of pegs driven into 
the ground round its oilgo. hoat and 
togethor cauro tho hide to contract, and 
ax it doos 60 tho are relaxed. This pro- 
coss goes on until the hide hae conti to 
half its width ant twico its thickness, It is 
then trimmed round tho edge, fittod with 
handles, and is complete. It will resist any 
arrow or spear, and will oven turn a rifle 
bullet if it be struck at an angle. 

Tho ficsh of the bison was tho chiof sus- 
tenance of the red men. That which was 
not eaten fresh was “‘jerkod,” i4 cut into 
long, thin strips, hung over 18 
dried in the sun. The word “ jerked” is a 
corruption of “charqui.” 3 

Much of tho jorkod beef was mado into 
. ican,” @ food which has the doublo 
arlvantago of keeying good for any length 
of time, and comprising much nutriment 
in Jittle bulk. The manufacture is simple 
enough. The driod meat is pone until 
tho fibres are soparatod, und then the fat in 
melted, and poured into it while boiling. It 
ia thon packed in bags made of hides, sud pro- 
served Yor future ah Dar Jreio ‘voya; 
aro obliged to depon ly on pemmican 
for their stores, though thoy uso ordinary 
‘eof instead of charqui. 

Civilisation hus produced its usual effect on 
the bison, and its most deadly weapon of de- 
struction is the locomotive. When the Pacific 
Railway was first cstablishod, one of the many 
obstacles which it had to overcome lay in 
the bison herds. It is impossible to fence 
off such a railway, end in consequence the 
‘bison took no notice of the and fre- 
quently forced the driver to stop the train. 
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Another danger followed. At certain 
periods the hison herds take to migrating, 
passing from south to north, and in conse. 

tence crossing the rails. When a train passed 
throngh one of these migrating herds, the 
result way sery remarkable, The bisous 
whith had croséed the rails troubled them- 
nolves ttle alent the train ; but thoso on the 
routh flung themsclyes madly against the 
cam, Some of the bulls setually charged 
the engine, and in spite of tho “cow. 


Catcher,” several trains wore thrown off the 


rats, 
‘Thon came an utterly unforeseen incident. the 
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The signals did not work, and the whole 
aystem wes thrown out of gear. The fact 
was that the bisons had found e new use for 
the telographic poles; they wore excellent 
scratching posts, a Inxury which the prairie 
docs not afford, and the animals them 
so vigoruusly that they soon broke the poles 
‘Then tho managers “protected” the poles by 
dhiving sharp spikes into them. They could 
not have made o greater mistake. They had 
not calculated on the toughness of a bison’s 
hide. Tho animals were charmel with tho 
spikes, and fought for the privilege of using 
'y degrees, however, civilisation won 








the hattle, and the bisona remained on the 
north of the line. 

Only somo fourteen or fifteen years a0, 
tho numbers of the bisons wore 0 great that 
oven tho incessant drain upon them by the 
1od mon, including the occasional raids when 
& herd of mony thousands in number was 





tt other ageucies came inte operation, and 
the land which had hitherto been the undie- 
ped Property of wild animuls was nooded 


for the cultivation of cereals, and so the bison in 


found itself gradually e”lgod out of its feeding 


saa 


gtounds Then came the regularly organized 
fiunting parties, who took advantage of the 
fact that if » hunter can only hide himself 
when he fires, tho herd tako no alarm, but 
remain in their places, waiting to be shot. 
Each party consisted of but four men. 
There was the captain, who did all the 
shooting ; thera wore two skinners and one 
pn dremes, _ an irae coola and, camp. 
keeper. skilled in the art of sl ughtering 
did thoy become, that within o circle of two 
hundred yards’ radius tho captain of one of 
these gangs shot a) hundred and twelve bieons 


three-quarters of an hour. 
Within the years 1872—187¢ no less than 


four and a half millions of hisons 
were lalled, more than three mllions 
having oon hilled for the sake of thoir 
hides alone, So reckless and wastefn) 
was tho destruction, that withn a 
apace of four acres no less than sixty- 
aeven bodies were loft to perish. At 
the prevent time it is belioved that 
searcely six hundred. bigona are loft in the 
whole of America 

The natural icsulta followed. Tho rel 
men, finding thew staff of life taken away 
fiom thom, could no longer make a living 
on their own lands, and therefore made forays 
into the domains of the white man, and con- | 
sequently were still more diminished in num- 
bok ‘Then the wolves and coyotés, which 
used to foed on tho old, mck, or wounded 
Disons, Legan toattack the sheop and horned 
cattle, so that the conditions of life were 
entirely changed. ‘The agents of the Smith- 
sonan Institute, who were cont in search of 
specimens, were obliged to follow the animals 
into Montana, and from their account it is 
evident that in a very short time the bison 
‘will be as catinet os the geat auk, the dodo, 
and the moa. 


Ci4xce we our scene to South Africa, and 
let us in imagmstion stand with Gordou 
Cumming on the waggon, and watch the 
Springboks (Answdorros evchore) warching on . 
their migration Active os may be the 
Spring] they hava no opportunity for 
displaying thee activity when on te 
They a6 closely preased together, and can 
only move at & slow walk. 








On tho first occasion when Gordon Cum- 
ming saw tho muztation, he behold a nolid 
column of the ammals, at least half a milo in 
width, moving steadily onwards for more 
than two hours, during which time he was 
spell-bound by tho astonishing sight. 

Food is tho mam object of theao migra- 
tions, inssmuch as the grass patches ae few 
and far between, and the ereatures which 
have to bo fod are beyond the power of 
connting. 


Tt woul at first sight appear that nothing 
could bo leas likely to food each « multitude 


° the made bing is adopted hy these antes 
pes. Yet the system is equally sumplo 
and efficacious, 

‘When the herd arrives at pastute, it uatnr- 
ally follows that only the leaders can food, 
‘a8 the animals are so tightly packed together 
that they cannot put their houds to the 
ground. Now, the antelopes are :uminanta, 
and therefore ‘shen thoy have oaten thelr 
a they nood to lio down and chew the 


eud. 

This, however, is impossible, as the leaders 
are incessantly forced forwards by phe pret: 
suro of those bohind them. They therefore, 
when they have eaten their fill, turn acide out 
of the column, and lie down while their 
comrades pass them, and when they have 
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finished the procoss of rumintion, fall again 
into line et the rear, Thus, they all have 
their turn at feoding, the leaders always 
talling inte the rear, and baving tu await 
their turn before they can make anothor 


meal, 

Tho springbok scoms to possess some in- 
olinctive powcr of discovering pasture, a 
trait which iv turned to account by the Ba- 
Kaluhari tribes. 

Just bafors the rainy season, they burn 
the drind-up gra of a limited district, As 
soon as tho rain falls, a crop of swoot, fresh 
tase springs up luxuriantly, and is sure to 
hho diauvered by tho sptingboke, whose floc 
an‘ fur aro nearly as valuable to the natives 
aa those of the bison to the red men. 


fous ruminant, 
‘This is the 


ANOTTIER remarkable 
in « native of Southorn Africa 


Gnu (Connochetes gnu), an animal so singular 
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in form gegen) fiat the earlier naturalists 
may wel for mistaking it for 
a horned hores, the thiek mane anc long tail 
adding to the resemblance. It also a 


long beard and a tuft of hair on tho nose. 
ry ic name Connochetes in derived from 
the Greek, an‘ rignifics “ beard-bearing.” 


The name of Gnu is given to it on account 
of ita characteristic ery. Tho animal planta 
ita foet firmly on the ground, and suddenly 
jerking up ite head, gives a sharp yelp or 

‘k, which piorves tluough all other sounds, 
and which, when onco heard, cannot be mis. 
taken, The word gnu, if spoken, or rather 
jerked out sharply, boars some 1esemblance 
to the ory. 

It hrves in herds, and being, like most ante- 
lopes, execedingly swift of foot, might easily 
avoidl all onomies, But it often falls a victim 
to its insatiable curiosity. 

Any strange objoct serves to attract it, and, 
as is shown in the illustration, it cannot 
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1esist the fomptation of inspecting the tra- 
volar y waggon, thuugh eaperrence might 
havo taught it tho dangeiuus character of 
the intruder. 

If a hord of gnus be scen at a distaner, the 
hunter can always decoy them with eay 
range. All ho bas to do is to he on the 
ground, tio a pioes of rag ot hanilkerchief to 
stick, and wavo it about. ‘The gnus seera 
tascinated by tho strange object. ‘They prance 
about, and wheel off, as if intending to ly out 
of sight, Then thoy wheel round, halt, and 
Veyin to approach the object of their cuio- 
sity. Occasionally they tako u fancy to por 
form tho strangest of antics, spinning round 
and round, prancing violently, and kicking 
up their hoels, thon whito tals whirling 
round aa if woiked by s multiplying wheel. 
In consedueneo of these grotesque antics, the 
Boers call the gnu by the appropriate name 
of # wildchoest,’ 

If the stick and handkorchiof cannot be 
procured, the hunter can attract the gnu by 
simply lying on his back and kicking kn legs 
in the air, 


The fledh of the gan is much valued by 
from it a sort 


the natives, who also 
of “haezin” jas blood, chopped liver, and 
Pitt, 


other portions of the interior heing stuffed 
into the stomach and then boiled, 


Boia in Asia and Africa anothor ori. 
ous attimal 1s found It is the largest of the 
torrestrial mammalia, and is fambat under 
tho uamo of Elophant. 

That tho Asiatic and African animals aro 
two distinct specios is evident cnough, the 
general form, the teeth, and the shape of the 
head boing ossentially dhfferont Tho cis 
tinetion betwoon the two is very plainly 
shown by a longitudinal section vt tho skull, 
such as can be soon in the museum of the 
Colloge of Surgeons In their general habits, 
however, both spocics aro so sinular that wo 
may treat them together. 

ey are essentially gregarious animals, a 
solitary elephant bemg never seon, unless it 
bea © ¢,” 4¢ one that has beon turned 
out of the herd, and in consoqnonce is at 
war with ovory hving thing. le. 
phants are the terror of travellers, for, a5 a 
ulo, unless the traveller can kill the elephant, 
the elephant will kill the traveller, 

The herds are not very large, and it is 
thought that all the elephants of a herd are 









\ beam of Lemnungs 


related to exch other These herds are 
neatly ay nomud as the monkeys, and the 
presence of a herd an  certam spot 1s almost 
proof that they will not be there on the 
mon0W 
Avwkw ud ws thoy mix seem they aro 
Wonderfully retire inmuls, bemg able to 
ascent sad descend prcapatons apots which 
Teyune tho uimost cvertions of m athe 
man, Thor sped too is awstomstung, ther 
Tong, silent stiles cursing them for howe 
tozcther over the countiy ‘ny move by 
aight, conce ding themscli i» m the woods by 
diy "Tt might’ soem difficult to conceal 60 
hinge wn animal, but, in pomt of fat, an 
ckphint imong trees 1 almost invanible at 
three y uds 
‘Not the kash remuhable point about the 
ckphut herds m then power of movinz 
silonth throuzh the fonet Mr W T 
Hornady, clncé taxdermst of the Nation d 
Museum, (S.A, bas mado some scry inter 
obses vations on these herds 





and almost mihtary mancwng Wo 
saw them dehberatcly, 
“(1) Reconnortre dingerous ground by 
sending ont scouts and sprcs. 
(2) Commumente intelhsime by signs 
ot sign langue 
©G) Rete im omlorly alence fiom a 
Juhing dinger 
“(1) March off 1m single file like the 
yung) tribes of men 
“How difliient way this atewly noo 
Jess retreat from the wild stampa which 
follows in opin attach, in Wloch the ash 
ing ad towing thronzh the junto 1 at 
fist wppallg! Thts tame the foc wise an 
amush when discovered, the order 
ssn Wal was, ‘Retreat m mlence and sood 
onder’ 


Now we will take an example of mixed 
feeganonenoss euch 15, I believe, 15 only to 

found m South Afiica 

Certain antelopes, the gnu bung one of 
them gurafics, ostriches, and zobias ato often. 
found asoeiating in one large hord ~The 
Bontebok, ot Pied Antclopo(Deinals pug ge) 
as ib 18 often called, 1s mostly to be found in 
there mixed herds Its owa herda ar. small, 
seucely exceeding a dozen o so mm number, 
but mone of these mrvod asvemblies 4 con 
sida tble number of thee handsome ante 
lopes can be found 


Lastia, we come to the creatures which 
only herd together on ctrtuin vccasions 
Their best ty pe 18 the Lemming (Ifyodes fem 


“a, 

us very remarkable rodent, a fine spect 
men of which 1 now bifore me, inhabits 
Northern Europe, and, on some occasions, 
makes ateclf unpleasant! conspicuous 


oat 
“Pf was really Furpryed at ther sagacity | At uncertam antervals, such as ten or 
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fifteen years, the lemmings suddenly swarm, intellect, and alth they will not gd out 
literally in’ millions, and bogin to marek of theig way to atteck any one, they entively 
southwards, devouring everything eatable. declind to mako way for even man him- 
‘They press straight onwards, allowing no- elf. 
thing but a perpendicular wall to stop 5 
Even fire has but little effect upon them, the 
leading lemmings being forced into it by 
those behind until the fire is quenched by same; and supposing that they huve cscapod 
their numbers, and the dead bodics of the tho beasts, bids, and fishes, and havo sur- 
slain serve as bridges over which their com-| mounted tho perils of firo and water, they 
rades pass. are forced into tho sea and perish there. 
Not only do they oat all tho herbage, but Thoso which take the ronte through Norway 
tho poople say that cattle refuse to foed on aro forcel into the Skager rack aud Katto 5 
spots on which the lemmings have trod. while those which pass throngh Sweden 
jometimes they come to a river, and onter their lives in tho Gulf of Bothnia and the 
it with tho eamo stolid indifference which | Baltic, Then the country is frecl from them, 
characterizes all their proceslings. As long! and tho: inhabitants may be tolormbly euro 
an svvim ; that at least ten yoars munt clapso before tho 


‘They move in two vast columns, one pase 
ing through Norway and the other through 
Swoden. Tho end of them is alwaya 1 
















fairly, and will sneceod in cross But the lemmings can increaso sufficiently to mnko 
Toast Xipplo is said to bo fatal to . ‘up for the torviblo losses which their migra- 
Predacions beasts, auch us wolves, foxes, | tion has cost thom. 


wild cats, stonty, &e., accompany them, and, Thero ix one littlo set-off against tho 
feoil luxuriously on thom. $0 do predacions damage which ie done hy tho lemminga. 
birds, such os engles, hawks, and owls; and | Thoy aro very good to cut, and Jouming 


even the lurgor fish 
ping them up as they are endeavouring 
cross the rivers, Feur is utterly nuknown to 





aro their enomics, snap- | couked like quuil and served on toust, is con 


lerod to bo quite a dainty, They are very 
mull to Jo s0 much damage, being scarcely 





them, probably hy reason of their want of , Aix inchos in lonyth, 


RINCE Charles 
Theodore, Duke of 
‘Bavaria, in the son 
ant heir of tho tra- 
vellor and author, 
Maximilian, who, 
the head of a die 
tinet royal lino in 
Bavaria, boars the 

, titlo, He in 

Bayern,” and of Ludovica, youngest dau, 

of King Maximilian Joseph, first King of 

Bavaria, He was born August 9, 1839, 

and married, at Dresden, in 1865, tho pious 

Princesa Sophia, daughter of tho learned 

acholar, King John of Saxony. Left a 

widower in March, 1867, with an ouly child, 

a little girl,she married, seven years later, 

the Princess Mary Josepha, jeus of Bra- 

Kigeas gitta Portugal, the third of Don 





iguel’s gifted daughters. 
an earl a har 
mation for Ea Boral Highness, who is pre- 
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eminently fitted hy nature to pnrsuo this 
branch of pcionco, Ax soon therefore as ho 
coukl froe himeclf frown his military duties, 
he regularly stivlied and worked in a hospital. 
Ho was at first silontly and porsistontly op- 
posed aud obstructed by mombers of tho 
medical staff, until finally hiv inctomitable 
tenacity and skill compelled them to acknow- 
ledge him no dilettante but an adept in 
scientific and practical modicine and surgery. 

By dogrees he dovoted his cnurgiea to thu 
service of the blind; and o glaneo at tho 
condition of the afflicted race mukes us re- 
cognise the importance of this noble pur- 


Only minute proportion of the one million 
four hundred thousand totally blind people, 
who, it is estimated, inhabit tho globe, can 
be benofited by the cighty-two schools or 
asylums which have sprung into existenco 
since 1784. Most blind children belong to 
tho lower class, and often owe their calamity 
to neglect at their birth or in infancy ; and 
Abbé Gridel, af the International Congress 
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for*the Bhnd, held at Pans m 
1878, lamented that in conso 
quence of the smill attention 
pad to then cInciton m thar 
poo hontes and the fuw vacanacs 
an the am ulcqu ite namber of blind 
anntitutions the monty are con 
Homa | to a sorrowfnd, idle exist, 
cnc 

There 1 moreover, a large 
quott f putidly blind mtr 
amie with the secmg populs 
ti ond fit too many bread 
wuts anch as engravers in 
mitul, «nce vith and nudle 





The Duchess (Pir ra 


women, who, to eau present rohef, ruin 
thar jacuous peasht ad futuro’ mde 
peodence ‘Ihe duly” hardsbups of tho indi 
Bent poor are immense, the prrvattons of those 
wolltudo fu from inmguficant In the 
Randy of wr cldorly cortificated teacher to 
the Hind, who loot his ght m anf — 
“Grewstine 1s the darkness ‘whith bodes 
from us evaythmg that nature and at 
reveal to the soul by the oye, hurmble the 
chasm whith soparates us our fellow 
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‘Fhe Duke of Ravana, 


mon yet mfimtely more 
~ Nn than exther the dark 
uuss or tho chasm 1s the fut 
thit whilst our very infirmity 
mtcnsifics ont Gapacity of joy: 
a pum it dulats Us from 
countless somes of pleasure 
ul profit 

It 19 to tho rchef of ach 
suftaars thit Duke Charles 
Lhcodnc offtis his tame, 
money, and shill In this 
beneficent cause le 1s most 
efhciuntly seconded by ins 
oung and courascous wife 
Manna at the oaly age of 
seventeen, she has qualificd herslf under 
he husbands diction for the ircatmont 
of disease , and, althoush an umste  otary of 
ckanlness nd freshnoss, accupts perpetual 
contact wath dirt and poveity, and nove. 
shunks from the most loathsorle sights and 
smneils , shnlst he, anmmeted with a love of m 
cssant- work and mcreamng hnowlcdge, intro 
dices into hs hospital at Ligeinsee tho latest 
suentafic discov eres of the hei art, which 
he learns each year im Mumech a: Vieuna. 
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At Tegernsee, some thirty miles south- who had thus boen trained, when she could 
east of Munich, the pulace stands ou tho sco was noticed by the Duchoss ailently to 
eastern shore of the broad lake, environed by coutemplate then stroke a table and alter- 
the village. It was until 1803 a famous Bone- wards a chair, A boy, who had likowiso 
dictine monastery, with a long line of abbots received sight, was unable to tell her Royal 
extending over a thousand years. After its Highness whether her watch was round or 
sequestration it was made tho sumuner iesi- square, until he had fel it, At first it was 
dence of King Max Joseph. Tho church was difficult for tho chillron to walk alone with 
left undisturbed in the centre of the western their eyes open, expecially i going down- 
facade ; the eclls of the southern wing wer stairs; and she would gladly luv rotainod 
transformod into suites of cheerful, even hand- them near her for some time, to atudy 
some apartments; the northern wing became! their unfolding fueultiox, hnd not tho reli 
a brewery. Duke Charles Themlore inherited | tives naturally reyuired the return of little 
the domain on tho demise of his maternal! ones who had not hitherto behold their 
amele, Prince Charles of Havaria, a magnate | fucer 
of tho ol school, fastidiou and exclusive in Tho Duke unfortunately suffers from a 
his tastes, yet kind and considerate to his delicate chest, which compels him at tines 
dopeniauts, The new possensur aud his wife {o weck a mild climate, In the spring of 
—ever istic helpmato—itmuediately began 1885 it was consequoutly decided thut he 
a life of hard showld make 





work and phi- astay of rome 
Innthropy wouks at Me- 
that wt first ran. 
astonished the Tho Villa 
people, until ders, bitu- 
sy fully ro- ated on the 
eognised the Klopen of 
varo qnulities Obermais, 
of tha royal was hired for 
master and the ducal 
mistross, family and 
The Duke wnite. ‘Ney 
anil Duchess had neurecly 
pond a great arrived, when 
part of each his Royal 
your on this Highness, 
ertate, care- although 


inlly watching over the training of their troubled with a bronchial caturrh, finding 
bright and happy children ; offen smronnded the proscribed rest inmupportable, arraugod, 
by other morry little folks and their pareuta, | with tho ready co-operation of the local 
all ‘closely attached relative, gathered. to | unthorities, for’ two tango ailjoiuing  .oms 
‘ther for tho celebration of beautiful fami); ‘in tho town-hoapital to he placed at his tine 
Kretivala, But whilst enjoying an ideal de- posal He next announced. his readiness to 
mestic life, thoy never forget their sick, to, give advice and aid to any sufferers from 
whom thoy daily minister in their hospital. | diseases of the oye. 
It. is situated at a quarter of an hour's walk | At first lethargy, diffideuce, or self-caution 
from the palaco, and is served by Sistera of held back many totally or jartially blind, 
Charity. In the accompanying illustration till the Duke’s kindness und skill being tested, 
the house for onlinary puticuts is to the they began rapidly to streum to Meran from 
right, the eyc-infirmary to the left of the all corners of Tyrol; the applicants, accord. 
beholder. ing to regulation, resorting at stated hours 
Amongst the many interestingenreseffocted to tho Villa Aders to be inspected by the 
by the Duke at rnsce, may be mentioned Duke, who, should their case roquire it, then 
of children blind. Of course in admitted them to his infirmary at tho 
the education of the blind, the knowledge of hospital. 
external objects is chiefly conveyod by touch, — This public institution as a batlag oe 


iving a double significance to the words of small three-storey: , BEPae 
oly Writ —* eye cannot say to the rated Hy abe rivgr from the town. it pos 
bgud, [liave no need-of thee.” A tiny girl, sesses, however, one beautiful architectagal 
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featury-- a venerable. church dating back to 
medinval times, with a quaint old western 


portal shown in our initial picture. 






Let us now 
RIppone OnE: 
selves privé! 
1 god to enter 
the — Duke’s| 
wards, At) 
hulf-past six 
AM, We find 
tho twa Kpacions, wally ehecifal southern 
rocny in that atate of olseurity. iu which 
they must now be kept eve at the bright- 
est noon, Iu the first, the two opposite 
tows af eds eontain recumbent, motion- 
Jos male figures, with Ienlaged heals, 
the haspital dressing gowns, mado of red an 
white shriped ticking, ‘The second and inner 
acnitnilar arrungement of bandaged 
fomales in white bed gowns. Tn both wants 
(he hlackbourd atliaed above cach bed, an- 
nonneing the cause wider treatment, almost 
universally hoa in white chulk the word Sfuar 
(cataract). From want of apuce several male 
and fornalo jxtients are propped up with 
cushions in armchairs Xi neal a great 
deal of help, particolarly the freshly operated 
opon; who aro forbidden to stir hod or 
foot, or Jift the head whon taking food; or 
in tho most important cases to more tho 
juw in masticntion. 

‘The Sister of Charity in chargo is cumplet- 
ing the arduone admingstration of coffee and 
bread to cach, when the door opens, and a 
gentlem.n enters, carrying a case of instra- 
monte. The luke, for it is ko, quietly 
fora lightel candle, which the sister 
and alee round frum bed to bed, un- 
bandaging the eyes, ©: 
dreeng It is 















‘them. 


‘the thirty or fort; 


asks Indies-m-wail 


and 
fact that the scient 
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blind in his isolated condition feels the need 
of a friend and confidant much more than 
the seeing. Usually nothing is 20 unpleasant 
to him as to be quite alone, 
for he thon realises to the full 
the diffienlty of his position ; 
and he clings with body and 
soul to those who are gona- 
indy kind to him. hr 
these pwor patients, separat 
fiom thvir hinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance ant dependent on 
the Duke, whom in their sim- 
plicity they often torm Herr 
Lietor or Herr Augenarst (eye 
ductor), pour into his atten- 
tive car the story of tMoir 
maladies, thy and fears: 
ever on quit want but to 
them most weighty subjects. 
“Whilst thus employod “ye 
tematically making his round, Dr. Tauseh, his 
assistant, a good-humonred, clever young phy: 
sician from Wurzburg, appears ; for his Royal 
Highnens being a very early riser and insu 
tiable in hin vocation, often arrives before 
the time he has fixed. With the help of 
this coadjutor the work of exwnination and 
hanging gues on even note rupidsy unt 


patients aro ull attended 
to by eight o'clock. 

At this honr, upplieants, whom the Princo 
Tas appointed ty come to the hospital for 
i ranged in the adjacent corri- 
it car a honch, sumo stand, malo 
and female, from tho oetogenarim to the 
infant. in army, from the well-clud to tho 
tattenlomation. Tho slim, graceful figure of 
the Duchess now approachoa with quick, 
clastic tread along the pasage. She holds a 
little basket filled with eake and fruit for 
somo small sufferer. Casting an inquiring 
glance at tho miscellancous waiting group, 
she entors the words ; and passing from bod 
to Led speaks cheering, appropriate works to 
each oocttpant, 

Tho operativns, which, from want of space, 
kave unfortunately to be performod in ths 
male ward, immediately begin. The Duch- 
‘ens recognises each cago; and perceiving at 
a glance what instruments will be needed 
holds thom in readiness ; and at times her 
good nerve and steuly hand help in the 
operation. Imperial and royal relatives, 

ing, perhaps on eminent phyai- 

cian on his travels, or some local surgeon, 
may bo seve intently watching this ex- 
ceptionally endowod couple, as with complete 
tific knowledge, they ily cure or 
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relieve the delicate organism under troat- 
ment. 

And tho pationts, what a strangs and 
affecting assembly! a leading trait being 
immense power of endurance on the part 
the harly race of German Tyrolers, acute 
sensibility on that of the more nervous 
Italian. Many who como from solitary 
homesteads situated in remote valloys or on 
lofty mountains, and spoak varied and almost 
unintelligible dialects are odd, grotesque, un- 
couth ; yet possess an innate good breeding, 
whilst, holly ignorant of all customary 
observances to rank. Somo, who havo rcen 
more of the world, affect a suporior, even 
patronizing air to their comrades. Some aro 
Jrections, “some not easily to be subdued. 
Nota few aro truly heroic hy naturo, others 
aro nerved to support agony under much 
unique and flattering conditions. Tho son- 
sitio aro often too much overcome for words: 


and when blossed with sight, find roliof by of 


ropoatedly kissing tho Duko's boneficent 
hand. Hun¢rods havo never before boen 
brought in contact with any high-born lady ; 
and the Princess's gentle frankness and rapid- 
ity—for sho has a facility of doing all sho 
attompts quickly and well—enthral their 
hearts and minds. It is a homogenoous mass 
of human suffers, presenting 
day by day, week by week, 
the same tragic and even comic 
forms and characteristics, which 
are relieved, however, of all 
dull uniformity to the Duke 
aud Duchess by thei: own en- 
thusieam, sympathy with ha- 
man nature, wid delicate sense 
of humour, 

Often seven or eight opera- 
tions are to be porformed, 
keeping their Royal Highnesses 
necessarily fully oceupiod until 
ten o'elock, when they return 
home to breakfast. Should, 
however, there bo sufficient 
‘vacant beds for more patients 
or if the operations are long 
the Duke may be detained in 
the ary until twelve; 
hia stay being often occasioned 
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infirmary. Thore are little rmérelemps igno- 
rant and undisciplined pationts, ecoffing at 
the ahaolute neod of tho enforced Psst ity, 
talk and crack jokes ; evon the willing and 
obedient, made irritable by tho limited apace 
and coustrained position, fidget and move, 
or snooze vigorously and clumsily, to tho 
disarrangoment of bandages But good man- 
ners are speedily rostorod by tho reminder : 
“What would the Duchess sy *” Now and 
thon a legitimate diversion occurs ; food has 
to be slowly imbibod, » convalescent patient 
up, and in possossion of at loast ono froe 
06, fetchos water for tho thirty or conveys 
mossages hotweon distant chums ; a git! do- 
tainod in the hoapital for tho adjustmont of 
an artificial eyo, is hoard rolling the long ban- 
dages on a littl woodon machine fastoncd 
to tho table. 

‘Whilst theso poor mortals aro onduring to 
the best of thoir ability this chrysalis stago 
tlarkness and torpor, other aufforers are 
groping their way, boing lod, carried, or if 
well-to do, conveyed in bath-chairs, fo tho 
Villa Ades, Old and youn from far and 
noar, with every possible derangomont of 


cyesight—blivd from their birth, or blind 
from small-pox, fever, inflummation, cuta- 
1act, external injury, defect in tho optic 
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ma} intoreet and defcronce that nately s heavy downfall of rain spoodily 
tranquilliser the poor blind, whose suscepti-! put out the pyrotechnic display, causing the 
illitiesaro great ; und aftor arranging them in Fescons to sboulor red and lnrid, aloft and 
the spacious entrance hall, usher them by | afar, through rain and mist; but it could 
torn into tho presence of the Duke and| not queuch tho lasting gratitude of the 
Duchess, Their Royal Highnesses, in the | public or the responso it awoke in the modest 
most easy and natural way, attend to each | heartsof the Duke and Duchess, They invited 
cu, make out togethor what illiterato poa-' the various doputations mecomively to dino 
wuts, wholly ignorant of all laws of nature , with thom at mid-duy, and hy their genuine 
and health, moun in their strange patvis—ho ' enjoyment and indulgent  cousideration, 
tenderly lifting shaggy, unkempt hair off which set the humblest, most awkward gost 
woather-leaton forchoads to olitain o clearer at his ease, lane lively ontortainmenta that 
view uf tho defuctive oycaight; sho ever on | were limitod merely in time -for tho host 
tho alert, helping the poor pooplo to axplain ' could not neglect his afternoon patisnta. 
thomselves, and when nol be, writing out a They lingerod an, attending to last cases, 
dingnosis cr a proseription for tho Dike to till the evening of Whit Tuowlny, May 26, 
sign, when, sccompanied hy the Ducheae’a devoted 
"An example so fruitful in many forms of lady-in-waiting, the Countoss Marga, they 
good wu not lat on the pation of Moran quiotly drovo off to Botuen. noxt 
native ant forcign inh hitants hail never morning, joinod by thir children and suito, 
‘beforn witnessed anch inestimable favours they procecded by train to Togornace to 
conferred by any visitor or invalid; it wax a look after a new set of patients in their own 
novel fouture, which awakeneit a deep, beart- well appointed hospital, and in admirabl 
felt. reaponse, An tho time app! d for organized surroundings purnto thoir hig! 
tbvir Royal Highnosses to leave, civic, reli- conrontrated aims. 
giony, and medical deputations waited on The month of Murch, 1886, brought them 
them, formally to exprom the nuiverrul senti- once more hack to Meran, whore another 
mont’ of veneration and gratitude, The reason was spent in a similar round of ar- 
parochial board of Obormuis, consisting dnous and munificont Inbonrs, During tho 
chiofly of tho pounant clum, surprised thom | ton weeks then passed in tho Villa Bavaria, 
hy the prosentation of a handsome album, rome twelve hundred paticnta resorted to 
Denntifully bound in wood, carvod with their the Duke, and were recvived by him four 
Monogram and ducal erowtt and with tho arms thousand times; whilst two lundred were 
of ‘tyrol and Mom. The dwollors in tho operated upon, and these chicfly in the hos- 
Yillage, hamlota, and scattered homestoads of pital, < 
tho thro enjoining valloys, lighted heacons And now, in May, 1887, men, womon, nnd 
in thoir honour, on tho ovening of May 14, children, with bandaged ‘cyeu’ or in npeo- 
upon overy visible height, Klope, and tacles, agein form n promincnt fonture of 
Tho Chrintian uame of the honevolent: the ity ; for the royal oculist and his 
doctor shone ont in letters of light on an wifo—this year assisted’ hy 9 grandson of 
clevated mountain surface opposite the Villa the ‘ickert—have, since the middle 
Adora, fireworke blarod forth from the of March, boon indefatigably pursuing thoir 
castles uf tho resident nobility, Unfortu- work of morcy in Meran. 








GIVEN BACK. 
“What's money, after all 1"—Dewnbey and Bon. 
A RICH man, waking from a selfish dean, “Money? Is it an oracle of clay 


Sat murmuring the words of little Paul,— ‘In my soul's temple, which I unaware 
As arrows in his contaianoe did they seesa,— Sock, craving of my rishes it would say, 
“ What's money, after all P” ‘How Bittle I can spare? 
He clomd his book, a book that telle of ons “ Monsy—end I have slept for all these years, 
‘Whoee awactnoas, like a roso-bud, in it lies; “Waking to find my idolisod old friend 
‘He reed if whon a boy just for ita fm, ‘Dead to the world’s greet noods, ita groansand teary,— 


But skipped ita loncastwiee, (Our iey bond shall end. 
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4 Asheo to ashes, dust to dust," he sala, 
“Now I hava wade a grave for thee, my gold, 
‘Breathe on it, God!” And God gave back his dead. 
In bleming manifold. 
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‘Forth from thowe ashes came a living power, 
An of an angel moving ¢'or the tnd, 
‘Weaving fuir deeds with all that golden dower 


‘By God's directing baad. poe 


OLD BLAZERS HERO. 
Br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avruon or *Joscen’s Coat,” “Bammow Gorn,” “ Aurr Bacmet,"” xro. 


CHATTER XU. 

ED BLANE stood stock still in the dark 

and said nothing, 

“How daro you insult me by your 
cltwrity #” Mary ‘usked him. She panted 
with hasto and excitement and hor limbs 
wero trumbling. 

Nod, with his hands in his jackot pockets, 
his shouldora rounded, and his hhoad 
ing a little, made no movoment and answered 
nevor a word. In the act of walking away 
from hor + had paused ut her call of com- 
mani, and 1° back was still half turned 
towards her. 2 »ry, who had not yet bogun 
to cool from the iupulse of indignant attack 
which hal inspired her to rush after him, 


ik a further atep or two and stood Iefuro nothing. 


“How daro you insult mo by your 
charity?” sho asked again, clonchmg tho 
crampled ton- note in hor hand, 

Bi id nothing. His figuro, dinly 
outlined in the dark us it waa, had a look of 
dogged impassivity about it which was die- 


onthe i: 
a came from you,” she said, hohling 
out the crumpled bank note. “You must 
take it hack again.” 
‘The mannor of this speech was easontiall; 
feminine, Betwoen tho first sentence 
the second there was a world of difference 
in exprossion, “This camo from you,” was 
spoken in a tone of outrage, but then the 
reflection assailed the girl’s mind in spite of 
horsclf that perhaps after all there 
another way of looking at tho matter. 
fit was kindly meant, and the very 
bees under hed of which ai had 
argued a delicacy on part 
iver which doserved » better return 
was making for it, And then 
the reflection that ten-pound note 
one was dissipated and done with 
she had no means of returning it. 
it happened that the next ears was 
is ing: * You 
again.” She held ont the 
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timidly, and her eyes searched in vain for 
any sign of chango or rolenting in the dogged 
Saaoieo ber 

‘His immobility was cxasperating, but it 
wos not easy to soe what ought to bo done 
in faco of it. Sho was more than hulf inclined 
for a moment to drop the noto and go, but 
that would hardly have boon courtoous, It 
was difficult to ho corteons to 4 mon 10 


droop- obstinate. Possibly he might bo amonable 


to reason. Tho reason of the position was 
cortainly wholly on her side and he could 
not be so stupid as to be blind to it, She 
to reazon with him. 

“Surely, Mr. Blane, you must soo how 
wrong yuan. in sonding thia to mo.” 

Mr. wo was apparently decided to aoe 
» Any movement in tho obdurate 
figure, any shuffle of tho foot, for a sign of 
yielding or uncasiness, any silent negative to 
urge hor to an argument, woulil have beon 
welcome. 
“T can’t accept this,” slio wont on deg 
rately, “It was crucl to trap me into taking 
tho other. Whot would you think of aony- 
body, Mr. Llane, who laid euch » trap to 
humiliate you and catch your self-respect ? 
Wow dare you pretend that this came from 
my husband? What right have you to send 
me money? What ground did I over give 
you for treating me sof” 

To all thia the dotocted benefactor an- 
ornaee sh ly, for by 
“Take it!” sho said imporiously, for 

ad warmed or 
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figure. Now that she was but a littlo dis- 
tance away from it, it began to seem solitary, 
bitterly solitary. A sense of pity touched 
her, ‘The thought of her own Vinelineas and 
umhsppiness Lronght tears to her eyes. She 
could scarcely leave him in that fi 

and ungracious way, impracticable and obsti- 
nate at ho was. Sho turned and apoke again, 
antl the {cars sounded in her voico. 

“You must not think I don’t feel that 
you meant to be kind, Ilmow you meant 
to act delicately and like & friend. But you 
must avo how impossible it ix, Will you 
take thia, Mr. Blane? I would much rather 
you took it from me. Pray take it.” 

His continued silenco drove hor away in 
@ now anger, and who did not turn again 
until ale reached the gate. Then she could 
dimly sce his figure in the roadway. A break 





in the hedge beyond where ho stood allowed 0 


tho drovping head to be seen in more dofined 
outline against. the aky. Sho entered tho 
house onl loft him thore, and all night long 
tho fancy of tho silent and solitary figure 
standing there opprossed hor. Sho was often 
angered hy it, and as often pitiful over it; 
but tho gust of anger was strong and long, 
and the pity wus 2 mero Tull in tho wind, 
Once or twice in the courso of the night 
aho got out of led to look down the road 
through the bars in the Vonctian blind, and 
hor fancy played tricka with her and 
hor the mournful entlon posture unchanged 
Tmprobablo as it was, sho more than 
polioved ho wus still standing thore in the 
Jonoly night, and sho hated him for it and 
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along. It was not 6 very mirthful conceit 
cither. He had thought that he felt very 
much like being dead and awaro of it. Ke 
chuckled unreasonably at thie, and then sub- 
sided into his old quist. 

He did not Jook up at the house as he 
went by, and so missed the sight of Hepzibah, 
who stood mournfully pressing the tip of her 
nose against a panc in the window of the 
dark front room, staring out upon the strect, 
Sho caw him, however, and was struck by a 
something heartless in his guit and the atti- 
tude of his figure, Ho was strolling slowly 
in tho direction of tho King’s Arms, and 
Hepzibah know what her own fears were. 
Sho paused in the narrow hall to snatch » 
wrap of some sort from ea hook and then 
elippod after him into the street. Ho was 
going so slowly that sho had no difficulty in 
ing lim, but when she had como 
within a yard or two her heart failed her 
and sho found no courage to speak to him, 
But ho in a little while becuming vaguely 
conscious that a hurrying step behind him 
had suddenly accommodated itself to his own, 

round and recognised her. 

“Boon out for a walk, Mister Edward 1” 
tho asked in ax chvorful and casual a tone a8 
she could securo. 

“Yes,” he answored her indifferently, and 
walkod on again, 

“Master Nod,” sho said with an offort, 
hardly knowing how sho found heart of grace 
to atall. “It'd do youa world o’ good 
if you'd toll 2 body what it is as ig on your 
mind instoad 0’ carryin’ on all by thyself i? 


‘was eorry fur it Ly turns, until sho fell asleep, thisnin. 


and for awhile forgot his troubles and her 
own, 


Nod hoard the retiring footsteps, tho re- 
treating rustle of tho dres, the clank of the 
to latch, tho fatal mound of the closing 
Socr. Tle stuod still for a long time, It was 
not worth while to move. Thore was nothing 
to do, nothing to hopo for, nowhere to go. 
Nothing mattered very much. Nothing 
seamed thle very Frey to hurt him, 
iy-and-by ho heard laughing voices com- 
ing down tho lano, ‘They were and 
rrordent, aid, the Iughlee was out of tuns 
with everything, on, taki 
Tite if any note of whore his footsteps lod 
him, and at last, in something very . 
waking dream, walked past his own houre. 
‘The waking droam hed a heart of ice and 
Jead ; but if he had had a mind to describe 
himeolf just then he would not have ssid 
that he was 


He wont dogged again, and she, catching 
sight of his face in the lamplight, saw the 
futility of hor own words, and yot having 
‘begun to speak conld not repress them, 

“wonder at you, Mastor Nod, yon as 
used to be 20 ht and brave, to throw 

away ? fashion. What can’t 

cured must be endured, my darlin’. Do 

aman, and wake up ae ct 
“Good-night, Hepzibsh,” ana 

it #0 much as looking at her, The stony 

and manner quelled her, and she 

dropped behind and euffored him to walk 

away without further molestation. Sosing 

he did not turn she dared to follow him, 

it him enter the open door of 

she stood for awhile in the 

stzickenly and sadly as ho himself 

had done a little while before, and then 


walked home cryi 
Blane in a corner of the bar- 
room, after having distributed a cold nod 
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here and there, and obscured himself behind 
& newspaper which he did not read, His 
arrival cast a chill upon the company for s 
minute or 20, but broken conversation 
was resumod, though not without some 
meaning glances in his dircction. The old 
Inndlady served him unwillingly, and was 
evidently desirous that her unwillit 

should be seen. He took this with a stony 
mneoncom, as he aecopted everything. Ho 


was going to the bad and he knew it, He no 


walked forward with his eyes open, and he 
wonld not so much as try to turn back. In 
fine he was doggedly bent on going to tho 
devil with all possible expedition, a condition 
of mind which is ouly possible for mon of 
eriginally good quality. He mate no ex- 
cunes, offered to himecif no palliations. The 
fiond had clappod him by tho shoulder, and 


he, looking him in tho face and rocoguising 
his ugliness, had cleetod to go with him. 
“Como ; let us be lifo companions. Let us 


march miscrably to tho gulf together,” 


ONAYTER XIV, 


Mr. Win Hacker was not the man to 
suffer vory sevoroly from the qualms of con- 
science, ‘Thero hal been o timo when rogrets 
for past misconduct had heen a habit with 
him, and when remoi, if not ropentance, 
would lay a hand upon him. But having 
mado in his lifotime a prodigious number of 
good revolves, anil never having held to any 
of them, he had come to a sage distrustininoss 
of himsclf which unhappily was productive 
of nono of tho ordiuury good resulta of wis- 
dom. So now, when conscicuee stirred within 
him, ho hada formula or two by way of 
tedative for her, and he administered 
with an almost complete success, “The 
thing’s done and can’t be undone,” was one 
of them; and “I's uo nae crying over spilt 
milk,” was another. Ifo had loft his wie 
basely, and in his heart he know just aa well 
as anybody could have told him, that he had 
acted like a cur. Of cours, that of itself 
was a disagrecable thing to know, and equally 
of course it was easy to be sure that no harm 
would befall her, and to promise that in due 
time he would go back to her with his 
fall of dollars—he was bound to the of 
dollars—ard more than make up for every- 
thing. And, aide by side with this excellent 
intent—which he knew admirably well he 
never intended to carry out—was 


hus 
‘bands, and if Mary had known how to keep 
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him, there waa the making in him of ie knew 
not what of amiability and good-fellowship 
and camaraderie in marriage, He folt that 
ho could never have desconded to tho level 
of the average male milkeop of married life ; 
that surely would hava been too absurd to 
hava boon expeotod from s0 high-spirited, 90 

Jar, aud ao manly a personage as him- 
solf. Unt yet if his wifo had seen fit to 
Jangh at his little poccaditlocs and to make 
about thom, he and sho might have 
boen reasonably happy togethor, 

Of all tho strango problems presented to 
tho student of human-natnre—and they aro 
many—thore is nove moro marvellous than 
that offered hy the liar who choores hiraself 
for a listener. That I should have some 
hope of imposing a false motive uy a 
neighbour and of inducing him to believe it 
tho tru ono is comprehensible. But that I 
should liv to myself about tho things 1 know 
and not morely lie, but bo belioved in 
lying—is surcly amazing. Men do this thing 

lsy by day, and it ix no common, that to 
some it hue coasxl to bo ovon remarkable. 
Mr. Hackott did it hourly, and so draped in 
self-deceit tho figure of himself ho saw that 
at lost it moved before him cluthoi in right- 
oousneas, When tho robo slipped nsido—aa 
it did, as we havo seen, pretty ofton—he 
itched eg again -_ eta Bil to 2 
member tho passing glimjro of tho rags 
which lay below that pr Mnipesing robo, 

So, on the wholo, he went away towards 
the land of dollars with o light hoart, and 
whon ho lied got over hia bout of sea-sickneas 
ho found life on board ship sufficiently pleas 
ing. Ho was beginning, to the discerning 
eys, to look a little dissipated, but he was 
young and was blessod with a good consti- 
tution, and the sobriety of a day or two would 
make him look almost as handsomo and aa 
fresh as ever. He had taste and tact enough 
to subdue his barroom swagger in the pre- 
sence of Jadics, and it softened into » sort of 
menly self-confidence which some women 
aboard the vessel found not unplossing. Ho 
was ® protty general favourite, and when 
one night there was music in the saloon and 
he allowed himself a red ravages coaxed 
into singing, he made quite » flutter amongst 
the This was not in the least 
diminished by tho fact that Master Will's 
purchaser got him apart and forbade a repe- 
tition of the programme. 

“T don't mind it for once,” said the Im- 

io, “but I won't have it again.” 

“You won't have it 1” asked Hackett. The 
tone the Impresario took was new to him, 
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He had been used to give orders und not to 
take them. His cyos flashed and his face 
darkened as ho put the question, His tone 
was hanghty and disdainfu! enough, but his 
employer kopt cool. 

“No,” anid bo, “I won't have it. You 
can keep your contract or broak it, just as 
you piss’. But if you breuk it on your 
aide I eancol it on mine. You have gi; 
do sing whon 1 ask you not more than four 
hallade a day, and not to sing when I don't 
ask you, I'vo got it in black and white, my 

yy 1” 

“Do you moan to tell me,” Hackett do- 
manild angrily, “that F'm not going to sing 
to ploaso my friends 1” 

“Call this crowd your friendst” asked 
tho Ties here,” he added in a 
auevo and rouronablo tone, “I want to make 
a bit of a aplush with you in New York, and 
T don’t want to have a lot of poople going 
about there who'll say you're not half so 

a4 I aay you aro, Cheapen yourself 

ere, aud you may do a good hit of damage. 

And in short, my dear boy, as I've suid 
ly, 1 won't have it,” 

‘This was porhaps the first moment in life 
at which Mr. Iackott had ovor felt the con- 
trolling oflect of the bit. 1t was natural that 





he should dislike it, and should even jiba ho had 


littlo, but tho manager sat sereno in’ tho 
saddle, and Will did not ao much as iry to 
throw him. Ho vowed inwardly that he 
‘would attempt thnt font so noon as oror he 
should find a now rider, but for the present 
thoro was nothing for it but to unswer to the 
curb and go tho way hia ridor meant him to 
go. For without the rider he saw no chanco 
of oata and atabliny, and though his 
was mighty high and his bolief in the joys of 
freedom strong, lie had vo stomach for the 
bare horhage of tho dosert. 

Te ia not altogether uncommon for a man 
to want ull the advantages without any of 
the disadvantages of freedom. Wilh hated 
‘hia manager from thot hour, and burned aud 
yomed to disobey him. But he dared not 

lo it, and 20 hogan to live in a bitter, con- 
stant sense of scrvitude, Tmspite of himeel{ 
he played into his employer's hands, for 
wWhon, ‘os was cortain to ha ho found 
himeclf coaxed to sing aguin, ho had to take! 
refugo in tho statement that he had found ! 
himself uttorly out of voice and did not dare , 
wo sing mui Be hed goes ly rested. The 
manager, who ha ard the song, 
over it, ‘Ho wonld naver havo 
possible,” he said, “that eo an artist 
could have wung #0 badly.” ‘The little society 


bit 
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hic Iny io before his eyes, walked waril: 
and rit into nono of them. Pretty ire 
wore set to wl him, amateur musicians 
Heguiled him to the piano; one imperious 
young widow of many porsonel attractions, 
alternately ordered him to sing and sulked 
under his rofusals ; gentlemon astutely atood 
him drinks and Jed him on to of things 
manieal) yp ware bole laid and token as 
to whother he c got to sing again. 
‘All this, of conrse, brought compensation to 
his wounded spirit, but none tho less ho 
hated the manager and tho new feoling of 
restraint and the mastery of another. 

His first appearance in New York wan 
fairly successful, Ho took something like 
first placo in the second rank of singors 
known to the American public of thut day, 
and his nome came tobe a aafe draw wher- 
ever he was annuunced to sing. He created 
no furore, as he had hopod and expected to 
do. The preliminary paragraphs puffed him 
egregiously, Int said uo word ho was not 
preparod condially to endorse out of his own 
opinion of himself. It iv quite likely that if 
well and wisoly trainod he might 
havo boon & really great vocalist, but work 
ways nover in Will's linc. He was ono of 
nature's bora singers, and ax one of naturo’s 
bors ieers duis quito ponent w bal 

¢ missed the unstinted praise an 

unforced onthusiesm which honest work 
might have brought him. 

if the manager could soa and did ace 
that the chief tenor of his conecrt troupe 
sang only at his bidding, thero wore things 

moro important to the tenor’s pros- 
perity and his own to which he could not 
attend. * He could not insure that Will 
should be curly to bed and carly to rise, or 
that ho should go to bed sober and riso with 
hia throat umparched. He could not insure 
even that this impracticable tenor should 
not dine hoavily an hour before a concert, 
and sometimes take too much wine at 
dinner, and sing rather badly and wildly 
after it, 


“You're making s dreadful asa of your- 
self,” he would wy st times, for familiarity 
with many men had taught him candour, 
“and you'll regret it a lot more than ever I 
shall. “1 daresay you'll last my time out, 
even as you're going. I'm beastly disap- 
pointed in you of course, and it’s no use 

i tT'm not Bat Yn speaking 
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for your own good now, though I'm not 
likely to do you much, Youll bo about as 
pretty to lisien to as a ravon in a 
two. Now if you'd only live stmight and 
work a bit you've got a Hfeiong future. Go 
as you're going and V0 give you three years 
to ruin you: in,” 

To this harangue, or ono protty much 
resembling it, Will listened often, iy 
im sullen scorn, though sometimes, if it camo 
early in the morning and his hoad was ach- 
iug, not without brief inward reproaches, 
Meantime he lived in clover, of the growth 
he cared for, and his salary heing paid wookly 
ho generally had plonty of monoy in his 
pockot, He bocamo very gorgeous in rai- 
ment, and had rather more of the musio-hall 
than the concort platform air about him. 

Being here, on his desired Tom Tiddler’s 
gromud, and picking up gold worl silver, ho 
of courne forgot to send any of his gains to 
his wife, Old Howaith was well-to do, aud 
could take capital cars of hor. Thero was 
no doubt abont that, and ho never pormittod 
himself to doubt thut tho care was takeu. 
At any rato he refrainod from making in- 
quirics, and so reaped any burden which 
might have beon laid upon his conscicuce. 
Meantime tho money came in gaily, and for 
a man who had as little of forocaat as ho had 
it seomed incvitablo that it should continue 
to come in always. 

Antime went on he and his manager camo 
over and over again to open quarrel, and 
euch grew heartily weary of the other, Hac- 
kett’s constant cry was thut the man who 
had found him out and opened the way to 
fortune for him was fattening on his work, 
‘The manager's retort waa that the work was 
always indifferently done and often ill-lone. 
Each grow anxious to escapo from the con- 
tract, and after many days t he manager found 
his chaneo, Tho poyular tenor had dined 
unwisely as his habit was, but on this occa- 
sion ho was prohibited from appearing on 
the platform, and an spology was prosented 
to iblic in his Lohalf. Next mares & 
formal Feitorreached Hackott to theeffect 
the contract was dissolved, and that if he felt 
himself joved ho might seok a Jegal 
remedy. fo folt bimsolf aggrieved and 
sought his legal remedy. ie case went 
against him* "The public found the details 
musing, and Hackett found himself out of 
employment in a st country, and nearly 







penniless. He shuffled along somehow, the upon 


sartorial glories growing dimmer, 
ments growing rarer and more 


and cugage- 
ly paid, 
as he shor himself leas Tees trust- 
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worthy in his work. Things were growin; 
Aoeporate, and looked so oven when soon 


or through an atmosphore of brandy-and-water. 


The glorious voice began to It even 
omucked in public on that noble high A of 
which he had been so proud, and which had 
indeed been wont to ring out like a clarion, 
‘Ho turned into a restaurant after that night's 
concert, and sat alone in a sort of aick- 
heartod stupor. He had boon hissed for the 
first time in his life, and ho resolved that it 
should be tho Inst. It waa timo to ond it all, 
time to ris lows tho ental om the oor 
tragi-com is lifo ‘bean i 
Tho dovorted wifo came back to him {4 

Ho recalled her as sho had beon 
when he had first known her, and a faint 
remorse touched him, Sho had been right 
after all, and had had a reason for hor To 

But it was of no use to think of 
that now. Ant yot he confessed that if ho 
had his lifo to live over again ho would have 
arranged things otherwise, Despair told 
him, honestly, it, waa nota nice record. Well, 
let it go, It s yono. Tho stalo provorbs 
cume back aguin. No nso crying ovor spilt, 
milk. What is done can’t bo undone. 

‘Whilst ho sat in this mood, ho waited for 
the drink ho had ovdored nod sat absontly 
tapping with the tip of a knifo upon a nowa 

paper which lay on tho tublo hofore him. 
Ip journal was ereasod und crumpled, and 
had ovidently hoon loft thore by some recont 
gest, Hackott’s oye fell upon it, and he 
looked at it with no interest: until ho awoke 
to the fact that it wos a newspapor from the 
old country, and he began to glance at its 
columns here and there, A "Birmingham 
nowapapor| Who would havo oxpoctod to 
find a Birmingham newspaper hero! Some 
had left it behind him, probably 
man from the Midlands, perhay 
old friend or noquaintanco, 9 thought 
touched him oddly, and he went on glancing 
here and there without noticing grostly what 
he read. And seats Se) ify went on 
tapping, tapping mechanic at the same 
spot of the journal 


Tho fancy camo into his mind suddenly, 
what if thore were something there where 
ho waa tapping which might interest him, 
which nt be of good or bad sugury to 
him! Ho thought of is bee taal oe 
two, fancifully and vaguely, glanc 
at the The tip of the knife blade fell 
name of John Howarth, Tho 
name of John Howarth was in the register 
of deaths, and the name that followed it was 
the name of Vanny his wife. 


PILGRIM RESTING-PLACES IN SCOTLAND. 


& Holway Sketch. 
Ba WALTER SCOTT DALGLEISH, 3A. 


Ms may speak as they please about the : an arrest on our sympathios, That is merely 
charms of nature, ubout the wories of another way of saying that we find our 
sunset and the tonderness of moonlight, about greatest interest in ourselves, and in the 
the leauty of the puthless woods and the teflections of ourselves. The philosopher 
grawleur of the wild sea abate, yet itas hminan , who said— 
iniet cnt, after all, that pives to inanimn te na- “ Om carth there's nothing meal but min 
ture its most potent attraction. It does not, Joman these » sotheng great bat mandy 
xeom to mutter groatly whether the petson-! was a commonplace philosopher, after all. He 
ahty ia historical or legendary, roal or fiett , merely pat in plalosophne langnoge the very 
tiom, The chit desideratum 1 that there ' orduary truth that men are must powerfully 
shall be prosented ty the mind in association attracted by what they are most fanuhar with, 
with natura neenery hninau beings whose fate] Hence it arines that the pleasure which*wo 
or whose forties enlist on intorest and lay derive from natural scenery is chiefly duo to 
human association, ‘The 
Trossachs und Loch Kat- 
ino werd at Toast os 
beautiful before Scott, 
“discovered” them a8 
they aro now; yet very 
few persons thought it 
wath their while to visit 
them. But no sooner did 
the magrian people them 
with the chutes, and 
othe them with the m- 
cidents, of “Tho Luly of 
the Lake,” than they 
sprang af once into wide 
and onduung poynlanity. 
In tho manner, what 
would tho lakes have heer 
without Wordsworth, Al- 
Joway Kink and Lincluden 
without Burns, or the Valo 
of Avoca withuut Moore, 
or Lolyrood _ without, 
Queen Mary and Rizzio, 
or tho Outer Hebrides 
without Prince Charhe 
and Flora Macdonald—or, 
indeed, a scoro of other 
spote in Scotland that 
might be mentioned, 
without Sir Walter Scott 1 
All theso cases sccm to 
show that the most attrae- 
tive pilgrim resting-places 
are spots which awaken 
human interest, either 
historical or fictitious, and 
to demonstrate the supe- 
Tiority of mind to inani- 
mate matter, evan at ite 
best, 
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For oxample, the island of Incl 
in the picturesyno Lake of Mentaith, about 
four miles from Aberfoyle—the Aberfoyle 
of Bailie Nicol Jarvie and Rob Roy~-owes 


its attractiveness wholly to ita historical 
associations. It was thrico visited by King 
Robert the Bruce, in the anxious and ttoublod i 
times thut lod Bannockburn; and there 
his son, King David IL, was weddod to his 
socond wifo, Margaret Logi, about whom 
Tittle is known, An Augustinian priory had 
‘been built on the island about the middle of 
the thirtoonth century, tho romains of which 
may still be seen, and it was under its roof 
that King Robert found a safe retreat in his 
times of adversity. 

The interest of the island, however, eentros 
in ita association with the childhood of Mary 
Quren of Scots. When the French party 
aud the English party wore struggling for 
the possession of her porsun, in order to 
further their schomes, she was transferred 
from Stirling Castle to Inchmahomo for 
greater wafety, by Mary of Guise and Cardi- 
nal Beaton, She was then only five years 
of sge—an age at which girls are concernod 
with their dolls and their other toys, and 
not at all with match.making or with affuirs 
of State. She had pile her as companions 
four little girls, naar]; er own age—each 
of thon cib a Mary. They are raogn thir 
tory and romance as ‘‘the Queen's Maries” — 

Beatoun, Mary Seton, Mary Hamilton, 
and ‘Fleming. Tho tragic fate of one of 
them in alter years is recorded in the plaintive 
words of a well-known ballad, which rans: 
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Bit ‘they'll be but three, 
There's Mary Heatoun and May Beton, 
And, ae" 


But thore was no thought of tragoly for 
any of thom, more than for the child queen 
heiself, as they spent their happy days under 
the shade of Spanixh chestunia and sycamore 
aud walnnt-trees on this islo of rest. The 
most touching relic of these innocent days is 
the child queen's gmden— an oval 
rocasuring no more than eiyhteon fost by 
twelve, with a double row of boxwood round 
it to misate tho Sip pe soveral 

ints the boxwo: i ory wo 
Fito trees ome twenty feet igh, and in tho 
centre of the plot there is an old thorn, 
quaint and wind-bettered, which may have 
‘been a sapling planted by tho hands of the 
little queen herself. Evidently tho custom 
of sotting apart a little plot for the children, 
to bo Iaid out for thom and tended by thom, 
is no mere modern idea. Horo tho child 
quoen, surrounded by her child maids of 
‘Honour, held her miniatare court, and played, 
mayhap, at life and death and treason, all 
unconscious of the torrible realitica that the 
future held ant more enone of ap but 
especially for the cent: grou 

ie econe cf to another island, a 
another Scottish lake, with which the stornest 
of these realities is painfully associated. 
Between the innocent child of five years 
on Inchmahome, and the care-worn and 
by no means guiltless woman of four-and- 
twenty in le, what @ con- 
trast! What a story of trouble and intrigue 
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and tragedy the intervening uinetoen years 
have to tell! The story includes that of 
two kingdoms won and lust; of three mar- 
Fiages, all unfortunate; of murdera and 
battles awl surrenders ; of stato-craft and 
court-craft. and priost-eralt; and through all 
ofa beautiful, capricious, and most "y 
woman struggling with fate and with tho 
stars in their courses. 

Tt was aftor hor surrender to the Con- 
federated Lords at Carberry Bill, aud after 
hor final parting with Bothwell—thoneeforth 
to devote hinmwlf to the pirucies and ont- 
rages thut Iefittel him—that Queen Mury 
fecame on innate of Loch Levon Castle. 
‘Phere whe signe tho abdication of hor crown, 
‘at the instance of Lords Ruthven and Lind- 
may and Sir Robert Molville. The story 
about Lord Ruthven leaving the mark of his 
mailed and on her tender arm is most pro 
Dably a piece of synipuuthotic fiction. No sch 
prowure was ucedat in ordor to indavc 

oxy to tuke the only course open to her. 

Three weeks parsed, and then Loch Leven 
Caatle war the recone of another famous in- 
terviow— that letweon Queen Mary ant her 
Jalf brother, the Regout Murray. “The con- 
foropeo lantet till ono hour after midnight. 

was much plain aposking on Murray's 
aide, and much protesting and weeping on 
that of Maury, Next morning, Mary embraced 
ani kiwed “her brother, and heggod him to 
accopt the Regency, for the sake of her sun 
an of Scotland. "That was on ihe 16th of 
August, 1567; and the brother aul sister 
aid nob mect’ again till they oncountered 
each other on the fictd of Lanzside. 

Daring the next six months Mary remainot 
gly at Loch Leven, longing to be freo. 

tho 25th of April, 186%, an attempt to 
tffect her releaxe was made by George 
Douglas, a younger brothor of Sir Robert, the 
Keoper of the Cuxtlo; but it ended in failure, 
and in tho bauishmout of Douglas from the 
Castle. sna Pie Snel by little 
Douglas, v youth of sixteon, bly 
a kinsman of the keopor's family, rin mis. 
cessful, According tu the accepted story, 
the keys of the Castle weve placed every 
night at suppor in front of the keeper. Tietie 
Douglas dropped s napkin over them while 
waiting at table, and in lifting the napkin be 
lifted the keya alao. He then let the Quoen 
and hor wuitiugmaid out of the room in 
which they were secured. 








Emorging from i 
tho Caatle-gate, they locked it bebind them, i 
and made for the shore, where thoy embarked | 
ine ekiff and rowed toward the land, carc- | be to 
fully dropping the keys into the lake, They | the Bass 
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Ianded near “Mary's Knowe,” on the southern 
shore of the lake, where they found friends, 
who had been warned by a signal, awaiting 
them—Genrge Douglas, the Quoen’s servant, 
Beaton, Lord Scytoun, and Hamilton of 
Orbieston, with a band of faithful followers. 
They rode off to Quoen’s Ferry, crossed 
over to Niddrie Castle, and thence passed to 
Tlamilton, where she was in the midst of 
friends, Tho traditional story has een con- 
firmed in tho present century by the finding 
of tho koys, which were prosentod to the 
Karl of Mortov. Those — found their 
Wing sequel in tho defeat of Mary at Lang- 
sido, and iu her precipitate fight to Terregles, 
to Dundyennan, thence to England, 
whero she encountered the not too tondér 
morvies of her cousin Elizabeth, 

In later times, Loch Leven hes acquired « 
new fatno us ond of the most attractive ang- 
Ting rusnrta in Scotland. Not only Scotamen, 
Dut also Englishmen flock to its waters overy 
sunnuor in pursuit of ite world-famed trout, 
which are eaptnred hy rad and fly at the rate 
of something like ten thousand pounds’ woight 
a year. But there are few of the brothers of 
the angle who do not turn aside from thoir 
sport to Teganl with roverenee tho ruins on 
Castle Inland ; or the scarcely loss cherished 
romains of the Abbey on St. Sorf’s Inlun 
which is associated with tho lifo and work 
Andrew Wyntoun, its famous Abbot, whoro 
Oryqynale Chronghil of Scotland, written thore 
in tho ourly part of tho fifteenth century, in 
ono of the best extant examples of a motrical 
history in the oll Scots tongue. 

Tho pilgrim who wanders over Beotland in 
eoarch of historic resting-places finda welcomo 
footprints leading him to Tantallon and tho 
Bass, Tantallon Castle, now a picturesque 
ruin on tho coast of Hualdingtonshire, three 
miles from North Dorwick, was ono of the 
coast castles common both on the east and on 
the woet of Sevtland, of which Dunottar and 
Turnberry aro typical examples, It stands 
un a steop ruck, hich is surrounded on three 
sides by the wea, so that accoas can be ob- 
tained {0 it only from tho land kide, where it 
waa guarded by ditches of great depth ani 
‘by massive towers. Its strongth, in olen 
times, was proverbial The proverb is ex- 
pressed. tenaly in tho old saying: 

. 





“SSS woth Baas" 


the meaning of which was that it would be 
as easy to overthrow the eastlo an it would 
beige tho Forth from the mainland to 
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‘Thus it was interpreted by Scott, whon ho 
described it in Marmion, as, 


‘With his umal accuracy and attontion to 
detail, Scott thus pictured ite commanding 
situation :— 


‘Then follows the description of tho castle as 
it wus in the Douglas days :— 


"Xt wna a wide andl mately 





at dont, a 
of yoro, me 
the storms hat beat 
‘on the foundations 
of the asu-girt fort- 
ress: and not Teas 
comforting must 
have boon the sense 
of security with 
which the wander 
rogarded the crested 
waves a8 thoy beat impotently on tho im- 
movable rock. 
‘Tantallon was also the socne of the famous 
inerriey between Furl and Lord 
umion, in which tho " Have 
his host the lie. ‘Tho vacthe int Ines nome 
of the most striking features of the castle as 
8 placo of strength in the olden time. 


“ Qn tha satt's cheek the flush of: 
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At a later poriod in Scottish histo: 
during tho minority of Queen Mary—l 
of Guise, the Queen Regont, triod to indnco 
the Earl of Angus of that day to put Tun- 
tallon into her kooping, It was part of a 
scheme to ontrust tho defence of the country 
to a stawling army, instead of relying on the 
barons and their retainers—a schome which 
waa naturally very unpoptlar with the noblos. 
When the Rogent made hor request to Angus, 
ho was feeding a hawk which ho hell on his 
wrist. Answoring the Regont, while spoak- 
ing to the bird, he said, “The devil is in the 
groody glod, will sho never be full?” Not 
choosing to accept this very broad rebufl, the 
Quoen Regent continued to press her demand, 
Whereupon the Karl, turning and faeing her 

Majesty, replied, 
“The ‘castle, mad: 
an, is yours at com 
mand; but hy Si 
Bride of Douglas, 1 
maust be its captain, 
and I will keep it 
for you os well ns 
any ono you will 
put into it.” 

Tho Bass Rock is 
genorally assariatod 
with Tantallon in 
the popular aind ; 
Dut the association 
in due to geographi- 
cal proximity, 
rathor than to 
uatural character or 
to historical rowm- 
Plance. There iy, 
indeod, much more 
of contrast thin of 
Tikenons between 

tho subjects. Tho ono was au artificial place 
_ Of strenyth on luud, the other was a uatural 
{place of strength at sox; the one 

fonda) stronghold connocted with the civil 

history of Scotland, the other i, 4amous 

chiefly as a state pribon connectod with ecele- 

siastical troubles in Covenauting timc. 

The Bass is » stupendons mass of hasult 
in the Firth of Forth, a milo and a quartor 
from the coast of Hurldingionshire, und 
rising to a height of 300 fort or more ahovo 
the lovel of the sea. Hugh Miller described 
it axa pillar of lava which had been moulded 
in e circular crater, and which had survived 
the softer and more pliable rocks that forme 
ita caso. Its surfaco slopes from north to 
south, and is partly covered with pasture 

ich yields sustenance to a few shocp. Tho 
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cliffaon tho north, the east, and the west are 
dicular and insecessible; the only 
landing ace is on the south or south-east, 
and that ia difficult of access in stormy wea- 
ther. The rock is curiously perforated hy a 
eavornous passage, worn by the sea, 500 feet 
Jong und about 30 foet high, which can be 
traversed with eafoty in calm weather. 

‘Tho Rock, however, in chiefly interesting 
4x tho prixon-house of some of the most 
fasnsus of the Covenuntera in the soventecnth 
vontnry. As tasny 9 thirty or forty of 
these ceclosiasticul patriots were the inmutes 
of its cells at one time, and thoy included 
such famous men as Peden, Blickadder, and 
‘Traill—men whose only crime was that they 
preferred the dictates of their own cousciencea 
‘w the owler of the king. 








| them and defied 
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Another heroic incident has added to the 
fame of the Basa, At the Revolution of 
1688, it was held by the Stewart party ; but 
it was very soon given up to the Royalists, 
and was used by them us a State prison. 
One day in June, 1691, the whole of the 
garrivon, which numbered fifty, were engaged 
in landing coal; four young’ Jacobite pri- 
soners shut the gates of the fort Bi 
jem. They received roin- 
forcements from their friends abroad till the 
little garrison numbered sixteen. The French 
Government supplied thom with victuals 
from time to time, and two war frigntes wero 
sent to their aid: By these means they were 
enabled to hold out for nearly three yoars, 
and when they were at last forced to capitu- 
late, they did ‘so on honourable terms, ‘Tho 





wrracks und fortifications were demolished 
in the beginning of last contury, but their 
reumains still exist, Tho principal denizens 
of tho Base nuw, besides tho few sheep that 
graze on ite scanty pasture, aro the thou- 
eands of golan geeso, or ganneta, that build 
ant multiply on its cliffs and rocks. When 
they aro disturbed by a gunshot tho sky ie 
darkened with their wings, and the air is 
fillod with their hoarse cries. The Buss in tho 
Firth of Forth on the east coast of Scotland 
has ite counterpart in the much 

Ail Craig 
‘west. It is curious that these two island 
rocks should be the only homes in Scotland 
pep ES 

me @ most channi i 
ip Scotland is Habbie's Howe—the scone of 





in the Firth of Clyde ‘on the- 


Allan Ramsay's delightful pastoral, “The 
Gentle Shepherd ;" of course I mean tho 
Newhall Habbio's Howe, near the village of 
Carlops, about four miles south-wost of Beni- 
cnick. "It ia necessary to be thus particular, 
Because there is another claimant for the 
honour of being the scone of tho pas 
toral, and it also calls itself Habbio's Hows. 
Tt is 8 sequestered dell on tho eastern shoul- 
der of tho Pontland Hills, traversod by the 
Glencoree Burn, and not far from the battle- 
field of Rallion Green, on which the Core- 

disaster at the hands of 
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titute of trees ; there is no “flowery broom” 
and there aro no “verdant bres,” nor is 
thore anything to indicate the prosenca in 
thia neighbourhood of a pastoral community 
much as is depicted in “The Gentle Shep- 
herd.” Aaa matter of fact, the Glencorsa 
site has now been givon up.” It used to be 
a favourite 1osort of the Edinburgh citizens 
twenty-five years 3 it ig atill frequonted, 
but not as the Babbie's Howo of Allan 


By common consent the Carlops, or New- 
hall Habbie’s Howe, is now regarded ns the 
genuine article—the true acens of the loves 
ond a x 

t 
Bubs and 
of 


rominding 
‘ono of such 
Highland 
foones | a8 
the Brack- 
lin Falls, 
near = Cal- 


cannot help 
marvelling 
at finding 0 exruisite a scene within so short 
a distance of Edinburgh ; it answers oxactly 
to the doscription of the poot :-— 








‘hown between 
‘Whete lansew nao (0 wash and apresd thetr claithe ; 
Eeisicaumn eats mat 

No less aj isto is the description of the 

little watentnl in the words of Jenny :— 

“© Que furres up the barn to Hablas’s Hows, 
Bir rate etar thee, 
Slee ei nay tase bertag rae? 

which makes the Newhall dell 

Howe: of “The Gentle Shep- 


ROW; 


‘The theory 
the Habbie’s 
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herd” is confirmed by the fact, montioned 
by Tytler, the antiquary, that Allan Ramsay, 
Hike the other Jiterary men of Edinburgh in 
his day, was s froquont visitor at Newhall, 
then tho rosidence of Mr, Forbes. Tytler 
met him there, and remembered to have 
hoard him recite several es of “Tho 


Gentle Shephorl,” within reach of the scenes 
doseril 

‘Tho burn which flows through tho glen is 
the North Esk, hore clear and livoly, and 
worthy of being » classic stroam. It owas 
its classical character, howevor, not to Hab- 
bie’s Howe alone, 


A fow milos lower down. 
we find, on 
the banks 
of the same 


pilgrim 
Use 
ant in 
will be well 
rewarded, 
Tho chapel 
is ono of 
the most, 
oxquisite 
and most 
finely con 
centratod. 
specimens 
ocolosina- 
tical archi- 
tocture in 
Scotland. 
A visit to it would be delightful, if one 
were left to his own sweet will; but tha 
re of the visitor ia greatly marrod 
yy the officiousncss of a professional 
guide, who runs his story off the reol in a 
way that would be amusing if it were not 
exasperating in its obtrusive illiteratenoss. 
Tho striking point in Roslin Chapel is the 
Hichness of tho architectural detail, not 
only in the famous ‘prentice pillar, but 
also in the friezes sculptures of the 
Bho Chapel ia a fragment, but 
e isa t, not a ruin; 
it has been judiciously restored, and ia will 
wed as a place of worship; it is also used 


‘Habburs Hows. 
usa place of burial, Ten barons of the St. 


Clair family, to whom the Chapel belongs, 
arc buried in a vault beneath it, the existence 
eof which in audibly demonstrated by the 
goons, ira a ber eves imily on the 
loor, ia delighted wit sound 
Ned erokes 7 “s 
Hin Castle is built on a curious rock, 
all but isolated, two or thres hundred yards 
from the Chapel. Tho rock overhangs the 
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Korth Exk, and access 
is obtained to it by a 
stone bridge which 
spans 2 deep chasm 
on its northern side. 
The castle is built on 
the face of » shelv- 
ing rock, so that the 


upper story, of 
which ia Xtal table 
able, is renched from 
tho top of the rock, 
while the lower stories, 
which are for tho moat 
part ruinors, oconpy 
descending terraces. 
There aro threo tiers 
of chamhers in this 

of the building, 
all_of them havin; 
arched or vaultod 
stona roofs. ‘Those 
chamber, are built 
into the face of the 
rock, which has ovi- 
dently beon excavate 
in many places to suit 
tho bnilder’a design, 
whilo in other eves 
the rock is wllowed to 
protrude into tho 
masonry. Thoso 
chambers socom to 
have buen used as 
sleeping rooma, somo 
of them possibly as 
dungeons, and ono of 
them certainly as the 
kitchen of the estab- 
lishment. 

Tho oldost part of 
the Castle —-a peel 
tower to the south 
east of the ontranco— 
dates from the four. 
teonth century. It 
was built by a St 
Clair, who formed one 
of the noble band that 
set ont with the good Sir James Douglas for 
Palestine with the heart of the Bruce, and 
who fell with his leader while fighting with 
the Moors in Spain The Castle has been 
several times destroyed and several times 
rebuilt. The last recorded event in ita history 
belongs to the troublous times of the Revolu- 
ton af 1688, when it was roughly handled 
the mob, Thereafter it figures in the 
of Scotland only as picturesque ruin, * 
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In that character, however, the famo of | Tho bike of Aborgeldio aro colebrated in an 


the Castle is assured beyond ail question. It 
is certainly one of the most striking relics of 
Seottich feudalism, The view from the gar- 
dons, now famous for strawberrivs, is in tho 
highest degreo picturesque and impressive. 
Hawthornden stands on the summit of a 
pino-lad rocky eminence on the right bank 
of the Esk, a mile lower down the glen. The 
walk from the ono to the othor leads the 
pilgrim through do- 
felitinlly romantic 
seenry. The houso 
itsel€ Is well worth 
examination, I6 is a 
tguerablo amd pie- 
titresqne-looking pile 
ot houry masonry, 
in part ivy-clad, and. 
relieved with gables 
amt an antique tur- 
ret. The place 
owes its charm, 
however, mainly to 
its literary assoeia- 
tions, a3 tho home of 
“the Seottish Po- 
trarch,” and as the 
temporary abode of 
Bon Jonsun in 1618, 
when he walkod all 
thoway from London 
to Falinburgh in 
ordor to visit his con- 
genial friend, The 
only relic of that 
famous visit which 
survives is @ great 
aycamore in the 
grounds, which is 
called “Bon Jonson’s 
Treo;” but the whole 
scone woukl be a 
poom, even if it wore not redolont of poetry 


and poets. 

Just os Tantallon is supostive of Scott, 
and Habbie's Howe of in Ramsay, and 
Hawthornden of Drummond and Bon Jon- 
eon, 60 do the Falls of Monoss and the 
“ Birks of Aberfeldy remind the pilgrim of 
Robert Burne,” Tho last-named pena is a 
of varied agd surpassing boauty, althou, 
it is questionable whether Burns was war- 

in selecting the “birks” as its dis 
tinguishing feature. According to Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who visited the glen in 1803—~ 
sixteen yeurs after Burns—there were no 
hirch-trees visible at that time, ao that those 
which now exist must be of later growth. 














older melody, and Burns is supposed to havo 
transplanted their fame, either in ahoor cap- 
rice, or for the sako of & euphonious refrain, 
Iu other respocts Burns's description is 
strikingly appropriate :— 
‘Boe brare susend Uke lofty wa's, 


The glen is watered 
by the Monces burn, 
which flows from tho 
Urlar Hills through 
tho village of Abor- 
foldy, 10 tho Tay. 
About a milo above 
tho village, the 
stream ftows over a 
lodge of rock into 
decp chasm, thus 


Fall of Momees, 
which, whon tho 
burn is in flood, is a 
really fine waterfall, 
a8 soon from tho high 
and on tho right 
ik of the stream. 
‘Tho fall is crossed by 
a rustic bridgo, from 
which a poworful 
idea is obtained of 
the fores of tho ca 
ealo in ita doscont, 
Half-way down 
the glon thore is a 
Tower fall, which 
has besutied of ite 
own, It is rathor a 
succession of cataracts than a single cas 
cade, and the point from which it is seen 
to grostest advantage is a lelge of rock 
almost on the level of the stream. From 
that point the best view is obtained of “the 
race” ascending “Like lofty wu's,” and of 
“tho hoary cliffs crowned wi’ flowers,” to 
which Burns refers, Tho walks thro. 
dell, on both sides of the stream, are 
ing, a8 they wind ubout, in and out, now 
revealing striking vistas of rylvan beauty, 
now affording pleasent glimpecs of the brawl- 
ing bum ss it ite course 
heathery and flowery mazes, Tho senti- 
mental pilgrim could not desire s more ex- 
quisite scene in which to close his pilgimage. 
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SPRAY of oak-leaves and some withered flowers, 
Gathered by hands that loved to cling to mine ; 
Poor relics of the joys that once were ours, 
The days of shade and shine! 


L touch the Teaves, and hear your voice again, 
Tolling the old sweet story o'er and o'er, 
Till I foryet the doubt—the change—tho pain—~ 
The sorrow strange and sore. 


The past rovives, I droam our early dream 
Of Alpine blossoms on « fragrant sod, 
Of far, white glories, whore the snow-peake gleam, 
And lift our sonls to God. 


Of some lone chiilet by a deep bluse lake, 
Whero life is full of siraple, culm delights, 
And wo might watch the rosy morning bicak 
Across tho solenm heights, 


The visions fade ; the hopes that gave thom rise 
Have perished, and the lovo has had its day ; 
My path lies lonely honeath English akics, 
Aud yours is far away. 


Yot I pross onward, though the way be dim, 
And thorns apring up where roses used to blow ; 
Through dawn and darkness I will follow Him 
‘Who called me long ago. 


He baie me leave the things I love the best ; 
Theld thom back from His entreating hand ; 
Ilo offered poace ; F chose my own unrest, 
And would not understand. 


And still His patience never knew decay, 
And still Ho waited for the cortain end ; 
Thoro came a storm that swept my joys away, 
And then I knew my Friend. 


1 knew Him by the crown of cruel thorn 
‘That sinful hands had woven for His head, 
And by His promise—“ Blest are they that mourn ; 
They shall be comforted.” 


And findm, Ons in whom my son! ew trust, 
IT turn my faco from drowns thit proved untrue, 
Leaving old rehes crumbling in tho dust, 
For Chnst makes al! things now. 


Thcercfore your vorce has lost the charm of old, 
‘you cannot bind me with a broken apelt , 
‘The song te onded, and the talo 1 told, 
Aud thus I say-—farenell 
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CINILDREN OF THE KINGDOM. 
AUORT SUNDAY BRADINGS FOR JOLY. 
By MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read t Ramo ti, 
TUE CIRARM OF CUILDRES, 

(PRERE aro many Chinga in children which 
charm ua, 1, First, thoir inability to 
conceal their thoughts, tho artless frankness 
of their lovo, their general simplicity. ‘They 
hve not yot an evil conacienee, and they 


ary unaware of anything within them which { 


may not be freely uttored ; thoy are unaware 
of it, because ax yet it ia not thro, “They 
aro waked aml “aro not ashamed.” Thoy 
anmanio no dingitise, bocaune they are uncou- 
scious of their need of uny. The child’: 
past has no repontance in it, Ho is as yot 
clown from actual nin. liv future is not 
gloomy through a aonso of past fuilure and 
nt weakness, What ho desires he asks 
for; whut ho thinks ho auyr; what he fects 
ho wtlors, Mixtakos have not yet tanght him 
caution ; Bin is nat yet taught him self- 
watehfuiness; the approbation and disappro- 
bation of others aro only slowly teaching 
him wlf-consciousnoss, It is this wncon- 
scious, innoosnt frankness which refreahos ur 
inchildrow, It blows likoa fresh broeze from 
their progenco ucrosa our spirits, and sweeps 
away tho close utmosphoro of social restraints 
and guilty romombrances and evil t! 
This simplicity is above and boyond us. 

3, Another characteristic charm of child- 
hood is ita ready belief of evorything it is 
told, The chikl belioves in the workt, hears 
of ita wonders with a reverential awo, which, 
i€ it omanaos, may also iustruct ns, Look at 
the earnostncsa of a child listening to a tale, 
ren ve ieee for a moment whon it is 

into your fuce while his soul 
is all absorbed 4 


and then asks some 
grave question in oxplanation, and may what 
you would give for somo measure of that 
ready belicf in things unscen, in that inf- 
i lies before him, and 
out of which every kind of marvol may 
come! As wo grow older wo clothe our- 
selves in aceptictem, and think thus te guard 
ourselves against, deception, till, as tho 
climax of wisdom and security, we believe 
nothing, and are like the heavy -mailed 
knights of old, stifted in our own armour, 
‘We count it weak to be astonished, childish 
to be scon lost in reverence and wonder, 
and gradually train our spirit to believe in 


{things which by their very nature aro des- 


tined to change and decay. And the end is 
that we cannot, if we would, believe in the 
moet tremendous realities, and must till 
play ond act and be artificial in our very 
efforts to be in earnest, Ab! what different 
men should we bo could we regain tho open 
mind of our early years and sot oursclves 
before God with the unsatiuted, expectant 
heart of the child, and could we again listen 
t God with the curnesiness of one to whom 
all is yot real and nothing a mere tale! 
Surely we do well to pray God that in this 
respoct our youth may be renewed, and that 
Wo would revive within us tho feeling that 
we have hut begun to live, to kuow, to feel, 
and that thero lies beforo us on eniliers and 
infinitely ntimulating experionee, Well may 
‘wo pray for power to be in earnest, to treat 
what is revoalod to us on real, to wonder in 
simplicity and to worrbip. May God dip 
us in tho waters of Ifis regenerating Spirit 
that onr flesh may become fresh and soft as 





a child's in! For “if any mon ia wise 
in thia world, let him beeomo fool that he 
tony be wise ;” and if any man is and 


furrowed with the experience of this world, 
cold and incrotulous and without hope, let 
him becomo a child, that he may entor and 
‘mature in life etornal. 

3. The charm of childhood ariscs partly 
from its rondincss to receive instruction, 
support, gifts, Adults receivo a gift in one 
way; children in quite another way. Tho 
child is fond of acquisition, of taking hold 
of things, and making thom its own. It 
does not conceal ita delight and real esti- 
mate of the favour done it, It is its natura 
to acocpt all that is offered, and oven to ask 
and claim in the most esorbitant manner. 
It cannot comprehend that it ia not to ho 
promptly and amply satisfied, and it complains 
of every least discomfort as on injury dono 
it, and not to be tolerated. The whole life 
of a child is roception. He takes gifts natur- 
ally, and without distrcasing himeclf as to 
his right to them. Jt nover entera his head 
that he should be treated as he deserves. He 


is to bo fed, becanse he is horgry ; he is to 
be made happy, bocanee his nature craves 
it, not at use he has made good his 


claim to be so treated. And in this the 
child’s instinct is an example to our reffec- 


, tion. He beliovos with Paul that the chil- 


nothing but the most commonplace physical | dren ought not to lay up for the parents, but 
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the parents for the children; whereas we 
will ever be trying to provide for God, and 
cannot ever learn to Jet Him: provide for us 
and give ua all. For God sells nothing, only 
gives, and ho who will not take the kingdom 
of God as a little child cannot take it at all. 
There aro two kinds of children who make 
their parents anxious, There is a child who 
does not know the value of what is given 
him, and leaves it unused or hurls it into the 
fire, And there ia a child who knows tho 
gift's value, but thinke he cannot accept #0 
much from his fathor, and accordingly goes 
to help him with his work, and after he has 
spoiled much matorial, fancies ho has 
earned his fathor's gift, and is indebted to 
aoone, Bat tho truo child is humble and 
dependent. 
SECOND SUNDAY. 
‘Bondi Matt, xvii 1-14, 
CHILDRAN TEE TXT oP cuarer’s TOLLOWERE, 


When our Lord used the child as the typo 
of His followers, His disci disonss- 
ing the question, Who is 
Kingdom of hoaven’ This, in the 
is a profitable question to discuss. 
ever men of any earnestness meet, it is eure, 
in one form or another, to turn up. “What 
constitutes human perfection $ “Is it 
something a man has by naturo, or by the 
gift of God, or by education and effort?” 
“On what principle does promotion in the 
kingdom of God proceed?” “What is it 
‘we must do if wo would win eternal 

ond perfect attainment ere these fow years 
of life are beat out?” Such questions ariso 
in all thoughtful minds; but when they aro 
discussed with a personal reference, and in 
view of present competiny a came Coors to 
evitably arise jealousies, alienations, vanity, 
and hatred, @ acrimony and heat which 
the disciples exhibited disclosed to our 
Lord the tomper that would again and again 
‘be manifested in His Church, as men strove 
to carry into it their worldly ambitions, and 
make it minister to their vanity. 

And therefore, that His rebuke might be 
audible to all genorations, He puts it in a 
dramatic form. He calls a little child and 
acts him where every eye can seo him, and 
while thoy thus gaze at the little fellow, 
standing with abashed face and droopi 
oes or playing unconsciously with the 
cae as He Bolsa: in His arms, 

saya, “ Excoy re be converte 
come as this Title child ye cannot 00 much 
as enter the ki of heaven.” They 
saw the child wholly unconscious he was 


being held up as model, and by this un 
conseioumess he became their dal Thy 
had all been ready to their claim] 
“We can g snd without Peter’s br 

accent,” said James and John. “I can writ 
and manago the business affairs of the new 
Kingdom,” said Matthew. “I have foreigal 
correspondents and can extend the influenct 
of Jesus in remote countriss,” ssid Philip.! 
As for Judas, ho being purse-bearer, thoro| 
was no question that he was indispensable. 
Every one urged, with apparent justice, his 
special utility in tho new kingdom, Keach 
one thought with satisfaction that he could 
do something to help on tho cause, could 
contribute monoy, could win followors, could 
exhibit the merits of Jesus, could handle the 
aword, “ Horo,” says Jomus, “is the ono ox- 
cellonco on which my kingrtom ia founded, 
and by which alone it can be oxtondod, the 
excellence of not knowing you havo any ex 
collonce at all” Ono pities the poor disci- 
pas suddenly ond completely dropped 

all their vain notions. 

For not only must thoy cloarly have soon 
that procisely us thoy counted on high 
placo must their placo be low, but as they 
gazed at the child, all unconscious of any 
merit, and void of all ambition, they must 
have folt the vory helploseness which Nico- 
domus gave expression to in the worl, 
“How can a man be born when ho is old ; 
can he enter a second time into his mother's 
womb and be bot’ Thoy look at tho 
babe hold up to them as thoir model, and 
what do they ece in him? Not great attain. 
ment which by much striving they might 
hope to win; not a marvellous purity which 
stern sclf-control might possibly achieve; 
not s conseeration of life to God which they 
might perchance attain to through the exum- 
ple and grace of their Master ; not ability 
to deal with high matters or to be of great 
sorvice—none of these things, but an abso- 
lute unconsciousness of any sbility, of any 
merit, of any claim to reward or high place, 
‘What they saw was the spparantly unstiain 
able, true humility ; humility which did not 
know itself to be humble, and was thereby 
humble. 

It is the broken heart, the feeling of insuf- 
ficiency, of having rendered evil for good, 
that brings a man within the kingdom of 
God. He has no claims to no promises 
to no pretensions, a all to 
abow. knows himeelf to be 
setae tho indi forging love xa gre 

infinite, forgi os 
Gol bestows upon him, 
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Measured thon by this little Loy do we 
seem small or am the kingdum of God ¢ 
Measured by the standards we set for one 
another, we may sometimes bo satisfied with 
our attainment. Jt ia well to look steadily 
at this standard set before us by the Lord 
Himself. The child hoa no idea that ite 
pinion or ita porson ia of any importance. 
It is the greatest because it docs not sock 
to Je the groateat, and has no thought 
of ita relutive ponition. Tho child never 
dreams it lis to carn its father’s love, but 
tukea for granted that it has it, and 
coud upou that undertanding. ‘The child 


is of onos nudacions in ita demands, and 
utterly unconscious of any worth in itself ; 
andacions, Iecause ho novor connects his ex- 
poctations with his doseris, nor once con- 
euives that ho is to havo only what he workn 






ou faney yoursely 
muke yourclves little. To claim purity in 
to produco a slain. Do not be thinking of 
what you have, but of what you neod. Self- 
complaceney, solf-confidence, measuring your 
solves will other mon, theo aro foolings of 
thi world, not of my kingdom,” 

To ho simplo-minded, to bo natural, to be 
humble, this is our calling. To make ‘our 
wolves of no roputation, to hold 08 
choap, to take everything ux s gift, nothing 
fu pay—this ie tho oxeonea of Christianity 
‘Yo onter Christ's kingdom, mecknoss, geu- 
Monoss, humility, aro necessary, We must 
Rot atrivo nor cry nor let our voicos be heard 
in the atroote, We must bo omptiod of self, 
and ho brought to seck what redounds not 
to our praise or gain, Wut to the of men. 
‘Wo must love morey aud walk Inunbly with 
ow God. Wo must go apart with Him who 
sot the little ona tho mst, ond wo must 

saying to Him, “Teach mo oO 
Tot, ed maieity eye 


‘THTED SUNDAY. 
Meo Joka L 19; WL 1215 tx 7, 
‘THB CAILDAEN OF LIGHT AND THE CHILDREN OF 
DARKNESS. 1.— THER ORIUIR. 

Maving occasion to speak of the Day of 
the Loni, ita suddenness, its finality, and 
tho brightness of its glory, St. Paul removes 
any alarm or anxiety which his aunounco- 
ment might create by reminding hia readore 
that this great day cannot be sudden to 
those who are prepared for it, and cannot be 

‘dat hay ‘to those who already 
are living im its light, Christi 
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affinity with the day of Christ, living now on 
those very principlea which it ix to assert 
and enforce. They are the children of the 
light, and cannot fear the day. 


Light is the element of life. Both for 
lito isl, aml for effectively using Life, we 
noed ight. Evon the blind could not live 


were there no light. Not without reason 
have men so commonly worshipped the sun, 
the centre of our planetary systom, which 
upholds ua and floods us with ita light and 
warmath, and with life itself. The uncon- 
scious plants turn towards the sun, and with 
every Tay of sunshine our own boing drinks 
in a draught of life. ‘The sun is the great 
physical symbol of God, upholding ua in life, 
steadfast and reliable in ne ways, imparting 
frecly out of himself all wo nocd for life. 
“God is light, and in Him is no darknoss at 
all.” “The Lord God is a Sun,” 

When it is said that Gon i 
meant, At the very loast this is meant, that 
thero is in Gol no ignorance and no untruth ; 
no acting as if things were other than thoy 
ara; no voiling frum himself of one thin; 
till ‘another is uecomplished ; no neglect 
the reality ; no confusion of good aul ovil ; 
no acceptance of the one as if it wore the 
othor, but only and always complete rocog- 
aitdon ant appliention of fhe highest prin. 
ciples of action, In God thero is a perfect 
simplicity, the absolute truth, everything 
known for what it is; no duullenoss, and no 
darkness, this light that ia in God 
bocomes life to us when wo acknowledge God 
and stand out before Him, delighting ‘that 
He shine on ua, and intensely desiring that 
‘His truth poss into us, that we be trae 
as He is true, and learn to live in the truth, 
not for ourselves, our own plessure and it, 











but by the truth to do tho best for all. 
light that is in God comes tous through 
Christ, God is light, and Christ is the mani- 


festation of God, the offu co of His light, 
By Him wo kuow that God is, and are brought 
into actual spiritual connection with G 
To know Gi ted ourselves ; to know Gols 
requirements yarposs and nature, 

our Own Ca] hilitibs and relation to God 
thoso constitute the light wo need for lifo 
sd for Hiving by ; and this ght Christ gives 
Tt was in a dim, uncertain twilight, with 
foobly shining lanterns, the wiscst and bost 
of men sought to make out tho nature of the 
living God and His ling man. 
Bat im Christ God made clear noonday 
all around ua, and in this light the simplest 
toca what angels desired to look into, and as 
‘no doubt about what God means we 
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do, and what He means to do. The more 
oe seleee the matter, the a amazed is 

e to see the certainty of ‘poreeption 
anil the blazo of light on our connection with 
God which that single and briof human life 
has left as its result. Tho humblest Obristian 
has now ideus about God, and about his own 
relation to God and the future, which the 
wisest of mon without Christ did not attain. 

‘The “children of light,” then, are they 
who draw thoir life from the light that is in 
Christ, As the “ children of this world” aro 
those who wholly belong to this world and 
find their lifoin it; as the “son of perdition” 
is ho who is iiloutified with pordition ; ao the 
children of light are those who belong to the 

“light and tivo in it os thoir eloment, ‘They 
are produced by tho light, and would not 
have heen what now thoy are had they not 
known Christ and God in Him, Christ con- 
tains the truth for them ; the truth which 
ponotrates to their inmost soul, which illumi- 
nates the darkest. problems of lifo and pioreca 
with its ray the remotest futuro. They hayo 
in Christ seen the trath about their relation 
to God, and this determines all elso that is of 
primo importance ; and they now hubitually 
stand out in the epon day of Cod’s revealed 
prescnco, und consviessly desiro that Ho be 
moro 
soul may be flooded with tho lizht that is in 
Him, and that so they tuo may know things 
ag they aro and live in tho truth, 

Christians may also be called tho chiltron 
of light. because living in the clement of light 
they themeolvos bocome “light in the Lord.” 
Littlo light have thoy in thomeelves, they 
know, Dark, ope, earthly clay aro thoy, 
but illuminod hy the unseon Sun they shine 
as moons and witnesa to the continued oxis- 
tenco of Christ, It ia because wo are gur- 
selves #0 opaque that wo are incontrovertible 
witnosscs to Sites illumining powor, If 
there be any light in us, anything to guide 
and enliven men, it ia reflected Tight. And 
in every trae Christian thore is some light, 
often hid, it may be, undor & bushel, carried 
now in on earthen vessel, mt when the rude 
atroke of sudden trial or the hard hand of 
death breaks the outer shell of the life, as 

Pitchers of Gideon’s men were broken, 
the light suddenly breaks forth, and they 
manifested as children of the day. 
The “children of darkness,” on the 
hand, are they who have never turned 
wards the light Sass ie Ct ma 
printed it, , ight that is in His coming 

‘they havenot catatonia acricied 

nothing of all that Christ came 





iy sareated and known, that their shears off the 
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veal, They believe in the world as shey see 
amd know it, not illumined by tho ig of 
God's prosence and holiness. They do not 
wish to think that they are living under the 
pare, true eyo of the holy God. Such a God 
as Christ roveals, a God in earnest, satisfying 
all requirments, living in the truth, the 
Father of lights, and in whom ia no variablo- 
ness, thoy ‘do uot wish to see and own. 
‘They wish rathor to bo left alono with the 
world, with its pleasures and gaioties, ita ex- 
citement and oasy going, unroproving waya. 
ie love the darknoss rathor than the 


FOURTH SUNDAY, 
Band John xh 2-38; 1 Thee. v. t=, 
mem coves. 


‘Tho conduct of the children of light is 
nocessarily vory different from that of tho 
children of darkness. Of the latter Paul 
says, “Thoy sloop and are drunkon.” At 
tho best those whe are not living with Christ, 
and thorofore in tho light, ure astecp. They 
are not dead, but ueithor are thoy ull alivo. 
‘Thoy axe unconscious of tho most important 
realitics around thom, and live only in tho 
unroal world of droams. hoy havo becn 
lulled to sleop in the lap of a Doliiuh, who. 
locks of their strongth. Thoir 
most importunt interosts aro pousibly being 
settled by others around them, and they 
know it not, but sleep on hoodlessly ; aa 
Sisere’s faco remained placid in slumber even. 
when Jacl was stuoping over him with tho 
tont-pin and hammor ; or as the robbers who 
have come upon a sleeping travellor stand 
round and consult how they may make away 
with him, and are already portioning his 
goods among them while he lies unconscious 
and dreaming his pleasant dreame. And if 
any of the children of darkness start in their 
sleep, if a strange dream seoms almost ta. 
compel awekening, if the sounds of tho real 
life that is astir around them breaka through. 
their heavy senso and thoy bogin to move 
restlessly, somo emissary darknoss is ever 
by to give the cradle another rock, and they 
fall over with e astiafied sigh, dead asleep sa 
bafore. God is close 12 oa a be not 
in all their thoughts; the glory of Lord 
is ris them aud thoy see it not ; the 
ia calling to them and they 
hear it not; His hand ia laid on them, now 
in gentle remonstrance, and again to stir 
them to wakefulness, but at the most they 
only mutter, “A little more alvep, a lit 
more elumber, a little more folding of the 
hands to sleep,” 
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Sombtimes, es Paul hints, this sleep is the 
sleep of intoxication. Insonaibility to the 
drilliant and greut realition of the spiritual 
world and its over-advancing history is the 
rewult of partaking immoderataly ‘of the 
sparkling cup of the gaictioa of life and the 

ittoriny imbocilities uf fashion, or of the 
rugged and etapotying bow] of weneual plon 
sures, ‘Tho man who is intoxicated with 
thos stimulants of life which are meant to 
he wrod in modoration or not at all, is doad 
auleep t the pure and tendor joys of the 
spirit, And, on the other hand, all thought 
of the spiritual world is sometimes cismissod 
and darkness regarding it is cultivated, that 
tho Hush and tho world may bo unintor 
ruptedly sorved, fur they that are drunken 
aro drunken in the night, 

Jf, thou, we aro in any direction shutting 
out ‘the light, and refusing to allow it to 
alino on some part of our conduct ; if there 
are facta in this world’s ast and truths 
ubont Gor or onraelvos we dare not take full 
seoount of, lost our slumbor shoul'l be broken 
hy thona nr of light, we cannot but cunfoas 


ourselves childron of darknoas. If we aro} 


not the fuller of life and joy tho more truth 
wo know ; if we do not welcome the prosonco 
of God und of Chrixt as the very sunshine 
of our moral nature, in which at last we foc! 
onrvolvos truly to grow and flouriuh ; if wo 
chrink from admitting a fuller and clearer 
conscioumoss of God, are wo not asleop, 
dlungoroualy, culpubly asleep # Are wo not 
eulywbly ualoap if wo give no thought to 
thone mighty spiritual forces which must do- 
cide our ctornal destiny, and which aro al- 
rouly guthored, as it wore, around our bod, 
and may bo taking away our last rusourcea 
and chances, our cruvo of wutor from boside 
‘our pillow, and tho spear on which we trust 
from its placs? Tho sleeper is not conscious 
of the rapid approgeh of the sun, but the sun 
doos not wait upon hia wonl or oxpectation : 
0, while we aleep on, tho day is stoadily ap- 
proaching, We do not with our slumber 
infoct the swift ministers of God's will, nor 
does our bag crear ad render ee what 
we ignore. truth reigns, and ia rapidly 
cirawing on to rule and determino all our 
aisin. “The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand, and now it is high time to awake 
out of sleep. Cast off therefore the works 
‘of darkness, and put on the armour of light.” 
‘Vo all God ia coanclosaly crying, “Awake 
‘thou that tlospoat and arise from the dead, 
‘and Christ shall give thoo light.” 

‘The ‘conduct which becomes the children 
‘of light is depicted ‘in the appropriate terms, 
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“Let us not sleep as the rest, but let us 
watch and be sober.” The children of the 
dsy, whose life in in the light, nocessarily 
renounce the works of darkness. Even the 
«drunken and sleepy do not drink and cleo; 
in the forenoon. Every man. has some nat 
shame if found asleep in tho day-time, no 
mustter what good excuse he has for it; how- 
ever exhausted or unwell he may be, Ant 
when a man begins to excced not only at 
night but before the day's work is woll begun, 
he is looked upon 2s a doomed man. When 
Peter's convorta were chargod with being 
excited with wine, he thought it enough to 
remind their accusers that it was but nine 
o'clock in the morning. Nature itself, then, 
toaches those who are of tho day to watch 
and be sober. 

Wo are to watch, to bo wakeful, not 
sleepy. We aro to bo broad awake, fully 
alive to facts, keen in our scrutiny of what 
8 passing around us, on the outlook for trath 
that has a bearing on our life, aud alert 10 
aso i Wo are to use tho daylight wo 
have. Wo are to bring ourselycs more and. 
moro into the light of Christ's lif. Wo 
ore to 10 what Ho has taught us; not to 
admiro the light only, not to analyse and ox- 
periment upon it, not to thooriso about it, 

to use it, to walk by it, to admit it as 
our true life now. 

‘Thus wakeful, we shall also be sober. 
Having another ambition than that which 
this world satisfics, we are not intoxicated 
with its applause, ita fashion, ita distinctions, 
ite glitter aud its grandeur. Wo are sober. 
Christ has made a show of the world’s prin- 
cipalities and powers in His cross; and 
judging things by the light that streams 
from tho croas, we are emancipated from 
theirthraldom and fascination, and are taught 
to live a sober, steadied, disillusionod life. 


YIFTH SUNDAY. 
Bead 1 Theas. tv. 18; v.11. 
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CHILDREN OF THE KINGDOM. 


fon. He came sf frst time toon; 
courage and help us; He comes again, and 
"Hie reward is with Him,” He euno the 





first time to bear our sins; Ho comes at last has lon; 


without sin unto salvation. He came the 
firat timo and founded his kingdom without 
‘observation, His voico was not heard in tho 
streets, Ho ‘did not sirive or cry, gently as 
the dawn did His truth steal into the hearts 
‘of those who were of the truth; when Ho 
comes the second time, every eye shall 500 
Him, and His rale will be universally and 
manifestly established, It is towards thie 
consummation of an actual reign of Christ 
over men that oli things are now being 
guided. ‘That His spirit may ovorywhere 
rote, and that all human affairs may bo go- 
vornod by Christ, is the end and purport of 
man’s history. 
Noodless then to say that whensoevor this 
grand result is achieved, and Christ comes to 
roign universally, that day cannot como as a 
thief to those who are the childron of tho 
day, It is this they labour and long for ; 
it is this that revives them in dull and de- 
spondeut honrs ; this that appoals to them as 
a real and worthy aim even when in low and 
worldly and indifferent moods. Thoy that 
Sec arnies & iat 
coming, look for long for 
of that second day of the Lord. 
gratitude would be baulked of ita opportu- 
nity and free expression hal Christ, to whom 
‘we owe all, vanished into cternity, and wore 
‘we nevor to seo Him faco to face ; Christian 
effort would bo apiritloss and without an ob- 
joct, were wo not sure that the end wo work 
for, Christ's roign over men, will one day be 
achicved. Every feature of Christian expe- 
rience throws ua forward on the second com- 
ing of Christ. He who looks back to the 
first coming, waits and works for the second. 


are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you aa a thief.” 
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which thoy have not acquired. How a man 
starts from aloep and throws aside what 
covers him, who wakes to find that the sun 
ig Tisen, who hears the sounds of 
almost mid-day in the streets, and who knows 
that his hour and his opportunity are quite 
past! How ho also starta who, roquiring 
darkness for a deed of darkness, and going 
on the underetanding that for some time he 
shall have that darknoss, has light suddenly 
flashod upon him and alt o: t But how 
gradually and gently does day soom to dawn 
to those who have been watching by tho bed 
of tho dying, or who themsolvos, il] at easo, 
have been uunble to sleop, but sit up and lio 
down, toss from side to side, and through all 
the hours of night watch anxiunsly for the 
first streak of dawn, and for tho first twitter- 
ing of the half-awakonod birds! How joy- 
fully does morning break to thoso who uro 
bont on some unileraling and gant iat 
‘but, weary of the night, lie longing for light 
that they may begin their work! 

Such, saya Paul, is tho difference Lotwooy 
the sa: of ght mae a children ot 
darkness, when ovortakon 10 day o! 
Lord, Thoy who havo private echomos of 
their own to work out, schomes which fur 
their succoss require that a curtain bo drawn 
around thom, wchomoa which could not bo 


Christian successful wore Christ prosont and regulating 


all things, and flashing the light of His prin- 
ciples and spirit upon tho habits and yu 
mon: they who have desires to fulfil 
which for thoir fulfilment require that the 
Knowlodge which Christ has brought us bo 
kept in abeyanco—auch persons aro evidontly 
con g. upon the Pesricigeed of darkness, 
as the day is inly coming, it munt 
come upon them os a thiof. Whatever wo 
could not do in His presence is a doed of 
darkness ; whatever we find oursclvos unable 
todo when we allow the light Ho has brought 
to stream into the sonl; whatovor we fool 
ourselves forbidden to do when wo strive to 
welk in the light of His examplo; whatever 
wo can do more easily if we do not think st 
all of Christ, or of what we have Joarnod 
of His being in the world—this is a deod of 
darkness, if the bulk of our life is of 
this kind, if we could really got on bettor 
without those high principles and holy ideas, 
snd that close connection with God which 
Christ introduces us to, if all our desires and 
could be as well or much better ful- 

paniy vs azeet te Gatos, at be 
inly we are it is the 
element which we live in end for the time 
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CUAVTER NXXIL—CLUWNS OF CUMFURT. 


IIE: tidinga of the terrible accident on the 
Mer do Glace (conveyed in a letter to 
Gilson from one of the Americans whoso 
geqiaintance the Corfes hal made on the 
steamer), cused, as was uutural, a great 
senaution at Cionova, 

Mr, Corfe, ho raid, being completely nun-_ 
manued hy tho shock, had requested hint | 
(itufus 'T, Choke) to wrile in his steal Ho 
gave a full acconntof what had befallen, and 
stited that in the course of a day or two, 
when Mr. Corfe could command hinsclf 
anfliciently {0 converse and travel, he should 
return to Gene Jn the meantime he 
would take il as a great favour if ti 
son, ont of eons 
Mrs, Corfe’s relatives, wonld say in the paper 
no moro ahont tle nad event than was 
abwolutely necunmary, 

Meas were alo taken to provent much 
Doing said in Swiss and Freneh jee and 
though the accidout wax briefly dexeribod in 
the Huits Dirers of inont of them, Corfe hal 
written his name in the vixitors’ book of the 
hotel in such w furhion that it looked like 
“ Lorph,” and being in son instances tram 
formed into “ Lorph,” in others “Dorph,” he 
waa set down as a German; so that few of 
his friends (exeept in Geneva) and none of 
Esther's icant for a long time of his loss 
und her fate. 

When tho bereaved man appeared at 
Gonevs a week after the accident, he became 
an object of general aympathy, and oven 
bwoplo whoeg capacity iu that way was of the 
alightest had a morbid curivsity to seo the 
survivor of tho catastrophe, and hear an 
account of it from Lis own lips, Leyland, 
Mayo, anil Cibwa, together wit their wives, 
and jmany others, paid him visits of condo- 
Ienee. ‘The editor spoke in a manly, straight- 
furwant way of his respuct for the deceased 
and his sorrow for death, assured 
Corfe that they all felt for him in his great 
misfortune, and that bo jonally should 
only he too glid to do for him whatever 
Jay in his power. Mrs. Gibson, who called 
with Mn Mayo, could not well have boen 
more vffusive if the late Mrs. Corfe had beon 
her nearost relative or her closest friend, 

“When Mr. Gibson told mo,” she said, 
halé-weoping, “I was s0 much overcome that | 














Tucarly fainted away. He had to feteh the 
amelling-salta and give me a polit verre de 
rogane, Such nico laily; so young, too, and 
to dic such e dreadful death! She was quite 
an acquisition to onr little society here; 
always so bright and cheerful, We all feel 
for you; indeod we do, Mr. Corfe. And you 
had not even the melancholy satisfaction of 
giving her Christian burial! “No funeral, no 
coffin, no anything | How you must fool it ! 
How you must havo felt when yon saw her 
clip down that horrible holo!” 

“I cannot tell you how I felt, Mra. Gib- 
son,” returned Corfe in a broken voice, “ but 
1 know that if tho guide had not held me I 
bhoull have jampod down ufler her.” 

“TL can well believe it; you must have 
boon «quit tie, But that would have 
lon sacrificing yourself without doing your 

wifo any oor, and you will meet aguin 
1n another work, you know.” ee wouder if 
Gibson would jump down u hole after me!” 
xho thonght). ““ Here is a littlo tract I havo 
brought for you. Jf you will jist glance at 
it I feel euro you will get comfort. ‘That is 
its namo: it m% callud Crumbs of Comfort 
for tho Afflicte:.’” 

“Thank you, Mra, Gibson ; you are really 
too kind,” returned Corfe, with a grimace 
that Mrs. Gibson did not soo. 

“And Iam suro you will be very loucy 
when yor are here of an evening, at alone, 
thinking of her that is gono. Bu suro to ste; 
up to our pension whonever yuu feel disposed. 
1t will bo a chango for you, and wo shall 
always bo glad to sce you. And don’t fret 
any more than you can help, Mr. Corfo, 
Thoro is no necessity, if you can only think 
80, for she is happier than we are, poor lady, 
removed as ale has bocn in a mysterious 
way from this vale of tears. Keep up your 
strength with good food, though yuu may 
have to fores youreclé, “When vou are in 
tronblo thoro’s nothing like goud living ; and 
Tonght to know, for 1 have had a deal of it. 
You will be sure to come up now, won't you, 
whenevor you feel disposed ” 

Corfe assured hor that he would; and 
after Mra. Mayo had given him a similar 
invitation on bebalf of herself and her hus- 
band, the Indies, with a renewed expression 


of their sympathy, took their iy arent > 
Yamal 








“Confound her tract, the 
exclaimed Corfe, as soon as he was alone, ab 
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the seme time, throwing the unfortunate 
pamphlet into the fire without even glancing 
at the title “Comfort, indeod! It is plain 
to seo where sho gots hercomfort. I wonder 
how much she costs Gibson in Bordeaux and 
Madeira t” 

‘Among other callers were Balmaine and 
Delans. Any distiko or disyrust which Al- 
fred might provionsly havo entertained for 
Corfo waa, for tho moment at least, com- 
pletely forgotton in the terrible misfortun 
which bad overtaken him, and warmly as 
ho apoko, ho was not able to expross nll that 
he felt, 

Corfe seomod touched, and expressed his 
sense of his visitor's kindness in titling terma. 
Ho looked pale anil worn, too ; the emotions 
au onxictics of the last fow days, together 
with unwonted indulgence in’ xpiritnous 
liquors, had told upon him, and tho suit of 
svlomn black which ho wore hoightenod the 
effect, But ho was far from feeling ax bad 
ashe looked. ‘Tho fear of Esther's reappear- 
ance—illusory as he knew it to be—wax 
xradually ceasing to trouble him, and the 
attention he was receiving pleased him ev- 
ccedingly. Ie had hocome famous ; ho was 
the most important person in the English 








colony ; yratified vanity made him oblivious bogi 
not altogether 


to all scnse of remorso und regret. 
only two worries, T{o sometimes saw in his 
dreams the terror-stricken face uf poor Esther 
ag sho went down into the moulin; and 
more thin once ho had wakenod with her 
deathahrick ringing in his cars, This was 
certainly very unpleasant, and he was not 
sure that ho did not talk in his sleep, but ho 
looked upon it a8 a sessing weakness which 
time would cure. ‘The other trouble was 
Madame Marequart, Madamo Corfe’a death 
hacl boon a terrilile ehock for the poor woman, 
In hor grief sho even accused Corfe of care- 
lesaness in letting hie wifo fall into tho 
moulin, 

Why did he take «ile paurre dame into 
#0 dangerous o place? she asked. Had sho 
not warned him? If he bad well loved hor 
he could not have committed such a folly. 

‘A sharp answer from Corfe put a stop to 
these upbridings, yet he could neithor ignore 
tho reproaches she looked nor dry the tears 
she was shodding nearly all ay Tog. But 
it was atariy rate possilile to scape the inflic- 
tion by going away, and he toid his friends 
that, cling Limect quite unable to bear the 
loneliness and associations of his old lodgings, 
he was about to take temporary quarters at 
the Hétel Pension Ducrot. ap 


planded 
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would do him good and provent him from 
brooding too much over his loss. Int when 
he gave Madame Marcquart notice ho could 
seo by the look she guvo him that tho sharp 
old Suisscare doubted the sincerity of hit 
sorrow, aud did not rogrot his departure, 

“T loved your wife much, Monsiour,” she 
mid in a trembling voier, “so young, 60 
heantiful and so good. Sho was’ too good 
for yor, Monsicur Corfe. ‘That was indeod 
a terrible aevident. 1 have thought much 
about it, and 1 eannot understund-—— 
Do you think,” sho coutinnod alruptly after 
a momentary pause, looking him fullin tho 
face, “do. is think that if tho guide had 
nut tured his buck the poor lady would 
have fullon down tho nonlin all tho samo #” 

Tho question was un wttor surpriso for 
Corfo and threw him quite off his guard, 
Do what he might hoeoald not help eanging 


rT. 

“What do you mean ?” ho arkod fiercely. 
“OF corso sho wonld havo fullen all the 
sume.” 

Ani then tho subject dropped, for Madame 
Marcquart acomed to havo nothing moro to 
say and Corfe had no wish to cuntinne the 
conversation. Ho fuarod that his landlady w: 
inning to avapoct thut Esther's deuth was 
the pure mishap which it 
seemed. ‘The fear gave him great concern ; 
he asked himself anaiously whethor tho same 
thought could have occurroil to anybody olso. 
After long cogitation, he decided in the nega 
tive, 

“Nobody can have scon it,” he thouglit, 
“T was 0 eloso to hor, my arm round her 
waiet—it waa not my fuult that sho slippod. 
Allover in twoseconds, No! Besides, if uny- 
Vody had seen it they could not possibly have 
an anything. Anil nobody did seo it. 
T looked all roundand Valentine had hia back 
turned and was going the othor way, He did 
not: anything. And yet that old woman, 
evidently doca suspect something. She liked 
Esther so much and is of « jealous disposi- 
tion, that's it. Jf Esthor had died hore in 
her bed Madame Marequart would have sc 
eused tho doctor of killing her because he 
had not cured her. Yos, sho is woman of 
that sort. Buh aig. cant prove ing and 
dare not say anything, And nobody else ia 
likely to have any sort of suspicion—nobody 
clso—that’s a safe conclusion, l think—and a 
considerable comfort.” 

Despite his comforting conclusion he did 
not feel altogether reassured, He saw for 
the firet time how easy it would be for sus 


ere 
‘his design ; they said that the change | picion to grow. It would never do to let it 
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he seoh that he hul any interest in getting | youth; they dropped from him one by one, 
Esther out of the way. He man let Vera aud he pecsine = Saberal “shine without 
Handy alone until n decent time for mourni, mowing it. change did not surprise 
had clapped. Thin wav dhappointmentand | Gino When Alfrod produced his first 
something more. It imperilled his echeme, ; Liberal leader he simply thought the young 
for delays ure proverbially dangerous. But fellow wus learning sense. 

of the two dangers hetwoon which he had to “It is vory good,” ho sail, “but if any- 
chonse this rcemed to be the less. Too great thing rather too stroug, Draw it a little 
haste, moreover, night create gm unfavour- mikler uext time, Most of our American 
able fmpression on Vera, it being just con-! rearlers are Rads, I know; but, on the other 
reivahle (though he sinceroly hopod not)‘ hand, wo have a good many Torics among 
that she hal heard of the incident on the , the English, We must not tread on thoir 


Mer de Glace, 


CHAPTER XXXOL—-TUREL MISSES AND 
A WT, 


Winrar was mostly a quiot time in the 
office of the felrehe Nous. Fewor people 
calla and fewer incidents hefel than in 
munmer, ‘Tho visitors’ list was shorter, 
advertinments were searcer, und the ig 
nafo down stairs, though it looked as impos 
ing as ever, Waa even omplicr than nau. 
It was a time when Leyland goncrally hotook 
Hinsclf 10 Mentone or Nice, and Mayo apent 
amish of his afternoons playing whist or 
billiards at the Hatol de ta Croiy, occasions 
4m which he was generally accompanied by 
(Gibson, who lad issned a standing onder 
that whenever he did not turn up at the 
ottiee by four o'clock Balmaine was to do the 
louder.” ‘his arrangement enabled him ta 
avoid the disagreeable nocessity of leaving 
in tho middle of a game, and it was not often 
that he reached the office before hulf-past 
five of sis, or did more than look over a few 





proofs, 

Nothing could he wore friendly than the 
ofitor’s relations with the manager, and he 
Titdlo suspected that Mayo took means every: 
morning W ascertain hy whom the prineipal 
loading article hal heen written, and made 
a record theroof in a little book which he 
Kept exprossly for tho purpore. 

Gibson had evan ceased to rererve for him- 
self the writing of ririetly political articles. 
Alfred could write them quite as well as him- 
self (Mayo und Delane thought better), and: 
an hia Swiss experienco was fast undermining ! 
his Tory principles, he had now no difficulty | 
in adopting the liberal tone which the paper 
profosect. His political ideas had “been 
rather a bundle of projudices inherited from 
his futhor than reasonable convictions well 
thonght out—prejuitices which, as ho could 
not help seeing, woro in flagrant contradiction 
with many of the facts around him. 

It wae not, however, all at once that Bal- 
maine outgrew the political garmenta of his 





toos tov much, you know.” 

Alfred siniled. He hut not yot learnt 
that the supr duty of an editor is to 
please his re 

When Mayo read tho article and knew 
who hail written it ho smiled too, 

“Leyland is quite right,” he thought. 
“Theso fellows are always ready to write 
whatever they are told, It is only a fow 
months since that Halinaiue was running a 
‘ory paper, and now ho pitches into the 
Tory arty just to nave (libson the trouble, T 
do believe Gibson gels Iazier every day. He 
leaves cyer} thing to those lal, Zant mienz ; 
it suits our hook toa T. So much the 
hetter, fou, that Balnaine is not snore strait 
lneod than other folks, An editor with a 
vonacieuce is a nuisance.” 

As for the Hardy mystery, Christman 
camo and went withont bringing more light. 
‘Tho riddle remained as insolublo as cver. 
To Warton’ periodical reynosts for vows, 
Dalmaine could give only the slerootyped 
reply, that he had none, for whenover 
he wrote to Bovis, ho roceived alwaya the 
same anawer—-thut Martino had not yet 
returned from Algeria. $o he had to 
¥0%8 his soul in pationce, and this he found 
all the easier ag both his mind ond hia time 
were woll occapied with other matters. In 
addition to his work in the office of the Hel- 
tetie News, ho was doing occasional articles 
for an English daily paper. Dut ho had 
arrived at this result only after making 
soyeral abortive attempts in various quarters. 

Bat timo rovived his courage, and a good 
subject turning up not long afterwards, he 
reaolved to mako another bests Tho 
article was written and dispatched, and for 
the next fortnight Balmaine read Giigently 
every day the journal to which ‘he sent 
it, in the not very confident ex] ion of 
seoing his letter. Then he shandoned hope, 


and im his looked at the no 
more than sullcod Per Bia 









him to gather, 
editorial guidance, the gist of ite leaders and 
the purport of its telegrams, 
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Another fortnight ela and he had 
alniost forgotten the article and got over his 
disappointment, when one day az he was 

at work with his pen, and Delane with 
hia scissors, the sub-editor utterel an oxcla- 
mation, 

“Hello!” he said, “who has done this? 
¢The Swiss Communal System : from a Swiss 
Correspondent.’ It cannot be—yes, it mnst 
be you, Balmaine, And it docs not rend 
Dailly either.” 

Balmaing looked up with au air of eager 
aurprise, 

“Let me look ot it!” he exelaimed. 

Yos, it was indeed his article; and that 
was not all Tho oditor of the Hay had 
written a Teader about it, and called him 
our intelligent correspondent.” 

‘Alfred did not say vory much, yet ho was 
deeply gratified, and it war not long before 
he let the Day have something olve, which 
appeared in due course, and after a whilo he 
‘beeamo ita acknowledged correspondent at 
Yoneva, ‘The result was an addition to his 
ineome, consideruble whilo it lasted; but dnr- 
ing the parliamentary session it was only from 
time to timo that tho editor waa ablo to find 
room for his contributions. 

Others besides Dolane noticed Lalmaine’s 
lottors in the ay. When Gibron kmew by 
whom they were written le paid his oxis- 
tant a handsome compliment on his indus 
try, and delivered a little homily on the 
value of that useful quality for tho benefit of 
Delane nnd Milnthorpe. 

One day Corfo droppod into the office in 
Lis wal free-and-cay manner, hut dressol 
in deep mourning, and looking more thought- 
ful and sedate than ho hat been wont to du 
when Alfred first came to Gonova. 

Who is doing those letters for the Duy?” 
he asked after thoy had oxchanged grostings. 
“Do you know, Delanet” 

 Avk Balmaine here ; I dare say he can 
tell you.” 

«Ah, that is it, is it 1 Ithonght I detectet 
your stylo in that sentence about the self- 
Booking of the fow, aud the patriotiain of the 
many. Very well put, J am eure. J con- 
gratalate you, Balnaine; you are an awfully 
lucky fellow.” 

red thanked him; but there was a 
something in Corfe’s voice which made him 
suspect his compliments were rather 

Corfe, after lighting o cigar, real the 
prtels, bat the perueal did not brighten his 


«Not bed,” he observed, throwing down 
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the paper, “What with tho handsome 
serow you get from the Helrefic and your 
outside earnings, you fellows must be making 
hig piles. How sauch have you at Harman’a, 
Balnaine ?” ‘ 

“Yery little, I am sorry to say. 

“And T hive nothing,” Iaaghiod Dolano ; 
“T mako it a rule nevor to trust bankers 
with my money. I keep it in my pocket, 
and then I have no anxiety,” 

“You have uo fear of losing it, you 
mean,” 

“Trocisoly, mon ani.” 

“Well,” roturned Corfo complacently, “I 
have a triflo at Harman's, something like- 
let mo neo~—yos, something like cight thou- 
sand franes, and I faney it is a good deal 
afer where it is than it would be in my 
leeches pocket.” 

“Vory likely, for if you had that much 
about yor yor would bo worth robbi 
woukl he not, Balmaino!” said tho Irish- 
man with a Jangh. “But yon sco Jam never 
worth robbing ; for if 1 get a hundred franc 
note, and neither my Jandlaily uur my tailor 
happons to want it, it Inns o hole in my 
pocket donblo quick. Tf 1 wore 60 awfully 
rich as to be worth eight thousand frunes, 
Tshouhl probably have moro confidence in 
my banker than any brooches. I like pos- 
rexsion, though,” 

“So do I, and I ean reduco my balauce at 
Marman’s to possession any day. I am 
ging to draw somo of it now for a trip to 
the ther and of the lake.” 

“Aro you going to bo away Jong?” 

“Oh, ino ; five or aixdaya perhaps. I yot 
so terribly low-spiritod sometimes (sighing 
dooply), a change will porhaps do mu good, 
aud T shall try und look up a fow advortive- 
ments for Mayo. Lere’s my copy, Dal 
ae, (throwing’ pedecepengel ip iw ie 

1c), “perhaps you or Delane will be good 
enon read the proof for me,” 

“Certainly ; and I trast you will havo 
Pleasant trip, and come hack in better 
spirits.” 

“Thanks awfully ; tata,” and Corfe, rising 
from the table on which ho had Leen sitting, 
walkod slowly from the room. Sinco Esther's 
oath ho had tried to soos a habit of slow 
walking, He thought it looked more soomly 
ani subdued than his former rather swag- 


ie 

fo a} to like going to the othor 
end of the Jake,” obscrved Balmaine caro- 
lessly, a3 he tarned. over the pages of the 








are ah 
We ‘6 Very nice up there—for a day 
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or two; but awfully dull, I should think, for 
@ long stay.” 

"VT don’t know, Delane 1 funcy that 
what with fishing, boating, wild-fowl’ ehoot- 
ing, aud mountainwering, 1 could passa month 
or two very pleasantly in’ the region of the 
Waaltiond Alps” 

“You might perhaps ; but I don’t go in 
for that sort of thing. I like being where 
there ix acrowil ; ulitude hores me. So it does 
Corfe, and that makes me wonder sometimes 
why ho is ao fond of Montrenx and Clarens, 
However, there is no weconnting for taster. 
1 p08 you ara looking at his copy. Do you 
think it has boun ax yood 6 usual Jutely 7” 

“ Fur from it, and T havo hintet os mach 
toGilwon, Lut the chief is too good natured. 
Ifo saya wo must buar with Corfo on necount 
of his bureavement, and ao everything he 
sons guar inn.” 

“Do you approve of thatt” 

Xo. 1 am worry for Vorfo; the loss of 
his wifo was 4 great misfortune for him. 
But, after all, that ia no reason why tho 
paper should suffer, And he seenw to he 
getting over his grief pretty fant,” 

“So if you were editor —” 

“f ahoult go through his copy with a wot 


pon. 
cs Ifo would Ie awfully riled. He thinks 
his articles just perfeetion.” 

“Tahoutd do it all the same, Delane. An 
elitor who parses oaple' copy for fear of 
Tiling them 1s uot worth his salt.” 


UUAPTER NXXIV.—CORFR ON THR QUEST. 


Wun Corfe started on his journoy noxt 
morning a “Dhak bie” was blowing--a 
ficreo northoaxt wind with a cloudy sky. 
The wn was invisible; the mountains lowered 
awart wad grim, and tho euows on their sum- 
mite soomed stnndgy and groy. Clouds of 
dust swopt along tho white roads, the wind 
howled aud shrioked up the narrower strects, 
doors und windows with a northern exposure 





vwwro firmly fastened, and people who had | 
tho bridges and open places 

went with bent hoads and turned-up collary, | tinto with her 

facing the galo as if they wore fighting a fue. | 

fance— : 


occasion to cross 


The lake was covered with moufuns 
white shoop—which chased each other from 
side to side, dashod against quays and ro- 
tuiningwalle, splashed into roadways and 


froze whero thoy fall. The trees lining the © 


thore looked as if they grow icicles, and Geno- 
van gavclons were being rapidly converted 
into skating rinks, 
Corfe was the only first-class 2 
ides himself there wore no moro 
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half-ndozen—all socond-class people. He 
rather liked this. Tho captain, who hesi- 
tated whether ho should start, complimented 
him on his courage in ventaring out in atch 
weather. He had deck, cabin, and waiter al} 
to himself, got a capital second déjeuner, talked 
largely to the mastor and tho men of his 
experiences at sea, and could almoat. fanc: 
that ke was auiling in his own yacht. It 
‘was amuxing, tun, to watch the efforts of the 
steamer, in some instancos ineffoctual, to 
muke fast to the landing-placos of the little 
lake-side stationa, and he enjoyed greatly the 
annoyance—generally expressed in volleys 
of sacrés—of the ‘second-class passengers 
who were Jandel at ono place when they 
wantoil to get out at anothor, z 
Corfe’s purposo on the presont occasion 
wus not precisely to propore to Mudomoiaelle 
Leonino, He wanted to break the ive, make 
hor acquaintance, and, if possible, find out 
why thia English’ heiress was Leing brought 
up as a Swiss pearant. More, it would be 
imprndent to attempt. 1¢ was only three 
months since the catastrophe at the Séracs 
du Céant, and ho had an uneasy conscious 
ners that he had not always played the part 
of a sorrowing widower with complete suc 
cess, Le liked billiards, ant he liked bac- 
carat, and ut the Pension Ducret and the 
Café Bellerive ho had played very often— 
more than onco all night, This, ho was 
aware, did nut luok altogethor cumme i. flan 
and if it were to be known that he was look 
ing aftor anuther wife there would be un- 
pleasant remarks—porhaps dangerous suspi- 
cious. Ho had not forgotton the parting 
observation of Madame Marequart. In 
cortain contingencies other people might 
take the sumo view of the matter. Not that 
he really cared for what people said (so, at 
least, ho tried to think); proof was abso- 
lutely wanting, and mero talk could not 
hort him, But talk might ruin his chances 
with Vera Leonino. He know Swisa customa 
too well to supposo that he could marry her 
by acoup de main. He would have to nego- 
adopive paronta, her donne, or 
whoever her in might be On them, 
much more on the girl, would. cepend 
his chanco of success. If he could bring them 
to consent, she would not be likely to object, 





But before consenting they would be sure to 
make inquiries, and if they should hear that 
he was of— 


“That would ruin everything,” he mut- 
tered. jt mast keg myself in good odoar 
and make no Proposal for # cou] 
of months or more, Confound it! Dateatee 
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mind ; I have that money in the bank and a 
thousand franca in my pocket; I shall con- 
tive to exist.” : 

And then he wont to the weathor side of 
the funnel, planted his back against 2 warm 
place, lightod another cigar, and watched the 

illows aa they throw themsclves against the 
rocky shore aud tossed the boats that were 
not Bauled in as if they would break.them 
into a thousand pieces. Every two or threo 
minutes the steamor shippot @ sea, and tho 
eocond-class gers were having a bud 
timo of it Fiey ‘wore both wet and sick. 

“Poor devils!” ho said, And the contrast 
betweon their misery and his comfort gave 
him an exquisite senso of enjoyment. 

“Ft gets worse,” ho obsorved to the cap- 
tain, Jooking to windward. 

And it dul. Tho Mont Blane mngo was 
quite invisible; the Chablaisan Alps were 
half hidden under leaden clouds, which 
seemed hardly leas atorm-tonsed than the 
Inko itself, tho snuw was boing whirled in 
mimic avalanches down the mountains, and 
tho loafless trees that clothed their sides 
dont jing to tho blust. Tho water was 
white with foam, and save a h Isteen- 
sailed boat, which scomod in imminont danger 
of foundoring, not 2 craft could be seon. 

“Ié I had not Jeft Gonova I wouldn't 
have done,” said the captain, scanning the 
horizon. 
six or nine days’ bise, and until we got to 
the other end of the luke } shall not be able 
to land another passenger.” 

“1 think the hest thing I can do,” ro- 
turned Corfo, throwing the stump of his eigar 
into th lake, “is to go below and have a 
suoozo until we got there.” 

‘When he eamo aguin on dock an hour Inter 
thoy wero pusaing Vevoy aud nearly in sight 
ofChillon. Beluind thom the dise was still blow- 
ing, the lake “as commotion ; Tt seat 
ward thore reigned perfect peace. Tho lake 
etrotched before them, calm and blue ; a few 
hillowy clouds fleeting part tho face of tho 
sun hardly obscured bis brightness; and as 
they drifted away, and the ship got under the 
lee of tho Waadtlund Als, it was as if she had 
aailed in a few minutes from howling winter 
into umiling spring. Many of the trecs were 
i Jeaf, gardons were gay with flower, and 

pastures the pine woods bright 
with verdure. This wondrous change of eli- 
mate was duo to the chain of mountains 
that shelters the upper end of the lake from 
the north and east winds. 

Corfe made for the Roussoau. He had 
written to spprise Fastnacht of his coming, 


‘As likely as uot this will be a hot 
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and was received by that gentleman cor. 
dially, yet with Jess effusivencea than on 
previous occasiona, His manners were rather 
too free and oasy for 4 guest who peid no- 
thing. Corfe aaw this at once, and by pu 
ing on an unusnal graciousness of demeanour, 

hinting that he.was about to write an 
article for a London newspaper, in which he 
would say something ploasant about the 
Hotel Roursewn, io soon regained the footing 
of a woleome gical. 

It was only, howovor, after dinner, as they 
wore sitting together in the manager's pri- 
vato room, that Corfe had an opportunity of 
fishing for information about the heiroaa, 
Ho lod the talk to M. Senarclons, which 
‘was uot vory difficult, tho historian being 
one of tho lions of the neighhourhood and a 
atanding advertisomont of its attracti 

“T smiyposo ho is always workin 

i 2” aakod Corfe, 

“Always, From sovon in the morning to 
eight in the evening—except when ho cate, 
and takes « short walk in thoaftornoon, He 
often passes the Ronsscau, sometimes drops 
in to look at tho English popors.” 

“ What volume is he on now ¢” 

“TI think it is tho seventh, and be has 
cight moro to do. They say it will occupy 
him still eight yours.” 

“Very extrome in his opinions, isn’t 





18, 
t his 





“Rather. A romiar Red. Wants to aho- 
lish govornmonts altogother, and give overy- 
thing to everylxvdy.”” 

“ Docs ho act up to his thoorivs in private 
lifo?” 

Lam not so sure about that, Perhaps 
he is wuiting for the social rovolution. But 
ho is really very good—gives o great deul 
anore than he sponds, I shonld think, and 
has what you call the courage of his oon- 
victions.” 

“And, I have no doubt, geta shamofully 
imposed ‘upon. By tho way, did yon hear 
anything further about that peasant fomily 
ho re such, 2 fang a Y a 

“A peasant family 1” 

“Yea; don’t you remember t Ono of thom 
was hore at the féfe—a rather nice-looking 
FL my friend Balmaine danced with hor, 

forget her name just now. Wasn't it 

ini, or something like that 1” 

“You mean Malemoiaelle Leonino, But 
that is not the namo of the family she lives 
with. They sre called Courbet, and live, I 
think, somewhere about La Boissiére, not far 
from the Hotel do Is Féret. You know the 
Hotel de le Féret, of conrsc?” 
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““] have heard of it, It is only open in 
aummer, I think t” 
“Not goncrally, But thia year it is; and 


I think Henri, that is the proprietor, has 
even some gucets. Courbet is considered a 
goud peasant —pretty well to do, you know 
~-but [dare say stupid and avaricious, like 
snost of hix clus, I don’t amy M. Senar- 
clona cares anything about him. Lut he tuhes 
a wartn interest in Madomoiselle Loonino— 
there és somothing in her history —” 

“Ah, I think you told mo. Her father 
tl amd loft. her in charge of her loxn:, old 
mibet’s danghtor.” 








“Prociscly. And I fancy that M. Scnur- 
cleus, not withatanding his Soeialistic nations, 
docs not think that’s pousnt’s hous is 


exacUy the placo for such a girl, and Madame 
Senarclens often asks her down to Hellorive, 
T naw her thoro only « fow days ugo.” 

he ie very fortunate in having such a 
friend,” returned Corfe with a yawn, “T 
say, Fastnacht, I think I'll have » cup of 
café noir, That bise has made me confoundedly 
sleepy’, antl it ip too soon to go to bed yet.” 

“Certainly, M. Corfe.” And the manager 
anmuoned a waiter and gave the onder, 
whereupon they glidod into anothor subject 
of convertion. 

At bronkfist next morning Corfo aunowncod 
that_he was going to walk over the Dent 
du Jaman to Vevey, where ho might pro- 
bably pass the night. But when ho was well 
out of sight of tha 11étel Rousseau ho set his 
fase towanls tho Hotel de Is Foret, and after 
two hours’ tramp —sometimos following the 
road, which ipeagged ever upwards, nonie- 
times taking short cuts betwoon vinoyarda, 
through woods, and across pastures—ho 
reuchod his dostination, a long, low, pi 
turoaque wouton building, with a verandah 
and .& terrace, commanding a magnificent 
prospeet of tho lake and tho Alps. All 
around was white, and fur the last half-hour 
Corfo hud leen walking over snow. His 
first proceeding waa to get a goo luncheon, 
his noxt to stroll zound the Fotel and ask a 
lubomer, who was stucking firewvod, the way 
to La Doissitre, The man told him. Tum 
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to tho right after crossing the bridge hi 
ty dion bets tothe let out tw elousares 
off, Not much of a place ; only two or three 


chilete; no auberge. Did family called 
Courbut live thera? Yes; old Pare Oourbet 
—everybody knew old Pére Courbet. His 
ie tree eat chilet and the i om 
16 man, who was sparing of his 
words, went on stacking his Brewood” 
In half an hour Corfe was at La Boissiére, 
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three wooden farm-houses, a quarter of 
milo from each other, It was casy to 

ise Pare Courbot’s chiilot on the crest 
of the hill, backed by pine woods, and flanked 
hy a grange and several minor Duilding A 
breegy place enough, and in summer doubt 
less very pleasant, but just now of some- 
whut bleak and wintry aspeet. 

Corfe walked to and fro and hung about. 
tho placo a long time. Io might have found 
a ptetext for going into the houso hy making 
an inquiry about the way, or asking for a cup 
of milk; bnt that would not have suited his 
PwHpoce, He wanted to get spoceh of Vera, 
wud it was hardly possible that ho should 
find her alone indoors, Dis only chanco was 
to catch her outside. But in this he didnot 
succeed, and late in the afternoon ho hiod 
back to tho 1dtel do la Foret in a very. bad 
temper, and spent tho evening in a dimly- 
lightod oud insufficiontly warmed smoking- 
roum, over ap ancicut copy of Galignani 
and a (a:elle de Lausanne, which latter, 
Uhongh a good payer as fur as it went, did 
not go very far, being only ubout the size 
of o lady's pocket handkerchief, and could 
‘be read, advortisoments and all, in about five 
minutes, 

‘The next day Corfe had better luck, After 
prowling about La Boissitre an hour or more, 

10 tovk a turn in tho direction of the lake, 
then retraced his steps, and at a bend in the 
road where a mountain stream was crossot 
by a rade Lridge of pine logs, he caught 
sight of a figure coming tow: him, which 
made his heart give 9 sudden bound and 
himself for an instunt stand stock still, like 
a pointer sutting game, 

Yes, thore cuuld bo no doubt of it, It was 
sho—tho heroine of the ball and tho uncon- 
scious heiress of fifty million franca, It 

7 mane ore a mouthful in francs than in 
pounds sterling. 

{ “ And mighty well she looks,” was Corfo’s 
mental commentary. “Not a bit like 2 com- 

{mon pensont.” 

{| _ It wus quite true; for, albeit far from 

rich, Vera’s dress was tasteful aud becoming. 

A turhan-shaped hat, probably of her own 

‘ joaking, trimmed with rabbit akin, a muif of 
the same material, a thick cloth jacket with 

‘ight steel buttons and white far about the 

and a stuff gown of silyer grey, The 
gown, well tucked up to keep it out of the 
snow, displays several inches of a striped red 
icoat, shapely ankles, and a pair of well- 
Formed foot, ehod with stout mountain boots. 
‘The girl moves with a springy step; her 
dork eyes are bright with gladness, for she 
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delights in the open air, and the warm blood 
‘has transfused with crintson the rich olive of 
her cheeks, 

As Corfo nears her he doffa his hat and 
maakes a low bow. “I beg pardon, Mado- 
moiselle,” he says: “wonld you have the 
kindness to direct me to the Gorge des Cha- 
taignicrs 1” 

“Cortainly, Monsicur,” answers Vera draw- 
ing one hand from ber muff. “You go up 
thore until you come to a fonntain, then you 
turn to the left until yon come to a chilet, 
and then yon will sco a footpath that loads 
to the gorge.” 

“A thousand thanks,” roturns Corfe as 
the girl essays to resume bor walk. 
parton again; but I think I havo had the 
pleasure of moeting Mademoiselle before.” 

“Ythink you are mistaken, Monsicur. I 
do not romembor you,” mys Vera coldly; 
and again eho makes nn effurt to go on, for 
sho hus beeu brod in the belicf that it is not 
comme il faut for a jeune fille to engage in 
solitary convensation with any man, abovo 
alla ntrangor, 

Dut Corto stands in the way. 

“T remember you,” he replics in his most 
graciona mannor. “Nobody who las once 
socn Maxtemoiselle Teonino coulil possibly 
forget her. It was at tho féto at the Hotel 
Rousseau. You dancod with an Englishman, 
M. Balmaino.” 

“But you aro not M. Balmaine,” sho 
exclaims sharply, surprised into an answer 
she <lid not intend to make. 

“No; buthe is my iriend. I was with 
him. Your name is Italian, Mailemoisello 
Leonino. Aro you of Italian origin? I onco 
mot o gentleman of tiut name at—where 
was it? Yes, at Lucen, Could ho be a rela- 
tion of yours?” 

“Oh, perhaps it was—" and then re- 
membering how extromely improper it is to 
continue talking with a strange gentleman 
ite-d-ttte, che tries again to pass her quo> 
tense. 











lon thousand timos, Mudo- 
¢ do, please, permit mo one word 


moiaclle, a cme word 


mare” urges Corfo, ati 
* You were esying——” 
A thia moment a & boa from the 
wood into the road, followed by a young 
fellow got upd a chasseur and with a fowling 
Piece under his arm. : 
Good day, Monsicur Jules,” exclaimed 


Vera, moving This time 
Corfe did not attempt to bar the way. 
“Good day, Mademoizelle Leoniuo,” an- 


swered the chasseur in 2 surprised voice and 


“Theg y 
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with a look that said as plainly as possible: 
“Who is that man there 3” 

“This gentleman wants to know the way 
tothe Gorge des Chitaigniers. Perhaps you 
will bs good enough to show him. 41 revoir, 
Monsieur Jules,” and without so much os 
looking at Corfe she drew herself up and 


struck sharply down tho mountain, 
“Perfectly,” said M. Julos. “Along, 
Monsieur, 1 will put you in the way. Doos 


Monsieur know Mademoixclle Leontno 1” 

“ Not precisely. I met her at tho féte a 
little whilo sgo—that is all. Does sho live 
hereahouts ?” 

Yes, at La Doissiire, tho largo chilet up 
yonder.” 

“With her parente 1” 

“Not at all, Mudamo Gabricilo, that ia 
Monsiour Courbet's daughter, is hor tutrice, 
Her paronts aro deat, and Madame Gabrictte 
used to be her bonne.” 

“Ts00, Mucemoisclle Loonino is pretty. 
Is sho fiancée?” 

“ Pas du tout, Sho will have a nico dot 
though, ah aro mony ho would bo glut 
to marry lemoiselly Vora, very many. 
But Pare Courbet declares thero is nobody 
xood enotgh for her, and that Mademoiselle 

lesiros not 10 marry horsolf. An old ro 
guard end yery avaricious, He has hor 
money, and somo people nay thut be docs 
not want to fork out the dot. 

“Ts thoro  Malamo Courbot %” 

“No; sho is doad sinco a long time, 
Mudame Gabrielle manages tho houschold of 
her father. But here we are at the fountain. 
Bohold | you have only to go about throo 
kilometros until yon roach Monsieur Guyot’s 

and you will aoo the own 
below. If you follow the footpath throngs 
the wood it will take you to Chillon du 
revoir, Monsieur, I go a-hunting higher up 
the mountain.” 

“Aw revoir, Monsiewr, A thousand thanks 
for your complaisance,” answored Corfe, set- 

ing off in the direction indicated. 

1 when he was sure that the chassour 
waa out of sight he turned round and walked. 
briskly towards La Boissiére. 

_ Gi Ho is nearly 
alone at this hour,’ 
oust interview hor. 
not to bo lost.” 

CHAPTER WEV.—FOUND OUT. 





«“t 
It is an opportunity 





‘Tie chalet of La Boissiére was a somewhat 
ancient staucture, dating from the last cen- 
tury, and built, as the text in German 


| characters over the doorway betokened, when 
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the lotda of Borne ruled in (anton Vaud, 
Thy woodwork was stained and darkened by 

and exposure; a long gallery, orna- 
ented with trellis work and quaint carvings, 
run along the front of the edifice, and the 
roof waa bo high aud pointed that the snow 
slipped off as fast as it fell, 

Corfe knockod boldly, and cither hearing 
somebody say “Entrez !* or fancying ho did, 
opened the door and entered accordingly. 
Hic found himself in a largo room with a 
high worxton ceiling, a bare oaken floor, and 
a hig white stove. Ranged round the pan- 
ne 
und a heavy table with carved logs occapiod 
thy contre of the apartm 

Tt wus evidently tho principal living room 
of the house, and Corfe could not holp ro- 
marking tho kerapuloux cleanliness of every- 
thing. Not a speck of dust wus to be 
avon, 

Near tho stove rut a woman kuitting—a 
tall eoinely woman of somo forly yours old, 
fur thay her face bore traces of anaicty 
and care, her cheoka wero rwldy and her 
tlurk hair was thick and glowy, and un- 
streaked with grey. A frank open face 
withal, inlivative of a hind heart and a 
gonial tempor. 

“T beg a thous pardons,” sid Corfe, in 
hia most insinuating vice, “ But do I speak 

















to Madume Gabrielle Courbot#” (I liad |the girl and 


Dotter plunyo fe medive res at once he 
thouglit.) 

“At your service, Monsicur,” answerol 
Gubriello, looking all the surprino she felt. 

“AhLL wanted to ask you, if you will 
kindly permit me... . You aro the fulrire 
of Madoioixclle Vora Leonino, I believe t” 

“T have that honour,” returned Gabrielle, 
staring hurder at her interlocutor than over. 
“Hor futher on his dosth-bed gave Vera 
into my charge.” 

“T know him,” 

“Tt ia poxsible,” said Calviolle, changing: 
colour, “Io waa not always with us, aud 
knew many people whom we never saw.” 

“Tt was at Iacca 1 saw ML Leonino. 
Whero did he dio #” 

“At Locarno.” 

“How ft” 

‘Io died of wounds received in an affair 
with the Austrians,” answored Gabrielle, 
taming pale, “and hefore he died he asked 
mo to bo a mother to Vera and bring her up 
in my own home . . , and be gave me money. 
It was not much—jnst enough, with caro, 
to bring her up as a demoiselle. And Ihave 
‘been very careful, Monsieur, and only the 








walla wero several svttles and chairs, kn 
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interest of the money has Leon spent, and 
Voru isto me as a dadyhter—she is the apple 
of my eyo—ashe is dearer to ms than my own, 
and she loves me, Monsieur, ask hor. Oh, 
Monsieur, you will not take away from mo 
ma fille chfrie, You cannot be so cruel! I 
have—bave——” 

Here words failed her, and sinking into 
her chair tho Jenne burst into tears. 

“T, my good woman! J have no power 
to take Vera away from you—at any rate, 
not now. What J donot understand is why 
Mr, Harly—that was his real name, you 


ow 
Guabricllo looked assent. 

“Ido not understand, I say, why ho 
chose to have hia daughter brought up in a 
Swiss chilet when he might have sent ber to 
hia father in England. However, that is no 
aflair of mino~at any rate not now, Many 
thanks for your information, du plaisir de 
tous rervir, Madame Gabrielle.” 

And Corfe bowed himself out of the 
chilet with ax mach politenoss as if it had 
Iwen a chiitenn and the duane its chitelaine. 

“That will de fur today, I think,” he 
muttered, ax he walked swiftly down the 
hil, “J will go buck to Genova to-morrow, 
aud do my sclf the pleasure of secing Madame 
Gabrielle anothor day. Its all quite clear, 
Sho has been pay ing the thief—stolon both 

het money—thut is what she 

has done. ant micuz, gives ine a splendid 

ie ever her, Now 1 am sure of Vora and 
millions and no mistake, Hurrah!” 

And in hix excitement, Corfe throw his 
atick high up in the air,’ but eaught it so 
clumsily that he got a smart knock on the 
nose, which ect him swearing horribly. 

“If it swells,” ho thought, “I shall look 
ro ridiculous.” | It did swell, and was so 
much “barked” besides, that lo had to ro- 
pair damages with sticking plaister, and in- 
yout a story about a walk in the forost and 
a falling branch. 

“My sin has found me out,” groaned 

ie “That 


Gubrielle, when sho was left alone. 
» 1 could seo it in 
Ho will 


man knows overything, 
his manner, read it iv his eye. 
come again; he will take my darling, ma 
fille chérie, oxvay from me. id when she 
knows— when she knows that all this time I 
have deceived hor, kept her in this poor house 
when sho might have boon in a palace—what 
willshe pay—ob, man dieu, what will she say ! 
lespixe me, she will leave ey 8 














She will 
will say ‘Gal T hate yout’ Oh no, no, 
no, that would be more than I could bear. 


I would rather dio. And my father, whee 
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they ask him for the money what will he 
say, what will he do? Oh, mon dieu / mon 
dieu / that which I have feared all theao yeara 
has come to pass. My sin has found ma out. 
Yet I did it for the I did it for the 


‘The poor woman in her agony wrung her 
hands, her face was bedewed with bitter 
tears, and she rocked hervelf wildly to and 
fro, This went on for a whole hour, and 

rif the striking of 


might have gone un } 
Fao har to herself, and 


a clock had not recall 


warned her that it was time to prepare for i 


the midday-meal. Sho ran to her own room, 
and when ahe came back ina more com; 
frgme of mind, and with a face which, 

alo, showed few traces of emotion, a stout 

itchen wench was spreading 2 coarse cloth 
at one end of the big table. A few minutos 
later the girl brought in = soup tnreen, and 
almost at the samo instant entered Ptre 
Courbet, a tall old man, all bone and sinow, 
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for her living one of these days. If she 
marries 8 peasant she will have to work.” 
“Ido not think——” and then Gabrielle 


Perhaps you think peasant is not 
good snough for her,” said tho old man 
scornfully, ‘Not that I want her to marcy 

ied at all, Bat ® girl oes far 
marry an honest peasant wii 

a bit of land and a house he can call his 
own, than s viveur from the town, who is 
oled in purple snd fins Hinen ono day snd 
in rags the next. And Mademoiselle would 
make a very poor peusunt's wife I am think- 


ing. 

“You do Vera wrong, fathor. She has not 
an idle bone in her body. Didn't aho help 
in the vine) last vintage, and work in 
the hayficld lest harvest, and doesn’t she 
help me in tho house? She is the beat 
fine-dernor in the commune, and when sho 
can spare time sho is always at her paint- 


and with « long lean face, tanned by con- ing 


tinual ox, 
colour 
he had none, and his short white hair, 
had been cut close to hia head, stood up like 
bristles. A stern, silent man now, whatover 
he may have been in his youth. Without a 
word he placed himsclf at tho head of tho 
table, and a few minotes laterthey were joined 
by Joan, the oman nearly aa old as 
his patron, and the only farm servant kept 
Surcugh the winter, ie saat 
Topast was of Spartan simplicity. 

Soup @ ds baiaille, a picco of cold oiled 
bacon and ruasted potutoos, goat-milk checsc, 
and pain de ménage & diserttion. The 
wos a hugo circular thing, as big and es hurd 
Pony shooter trundle. eicaiiar red 
in eating did not extend to drinking. 
Courbet drank a whole litre of vin banc, Jean 
half a litre, but of inferior quality, and the 
coffoo that succeeded the cheese was con- 
siderably diluted with cognac. 

‘The wine and the cognas, and the sense of 


ure to wind and sun to the 
consistency of leather. Whiskors 





asked. 

“At M. Senarelens’” 

wahe will being back books, or pictures, or 
something of sort, I suppose. iS 

Bee a 
Mademoizelle reads too much. She would 


tone of 
which do her! 


wot betiove 50 cay books, rying 


Ripe peo igi npg old man in 2 
contempt, “ what will painti 
Sond her to the wash-tub Father. 

“No, indesi,” returned Gabrielle indig- 
nantly, “I shall do nothing of the sort. I 
‘will not lot her do coarse work. ‘Thoro is no 
roason why ahe should, Does ahe not pay 
us a pension $” 

“ Yos, twonty-five france a wook,” returned. 
Paro Courbot bitterly. 

“And quite enough too. It’s more than 
sho cate, lodging costa you nothing.” 

“Te might enaily have bosn more. If it 
had beon thirty or forty francs a woek, how 


loaf much less I should have topay! Ton francs 


& Wook for ton years—that woull bo moro 
than five thousand france—the prico of a nico 
bit of Jand. Bosides, sho not Poy 
twenty-five franca; sho pays nothing. It 
all comes out of the interest F pay her on the 
loan—five por cont. It is a great deal too 


tio lad h 
“You were to pay it once, 
father. You fs that Vera's money savod 
i would you huve done 
“ As for that, I cannot do without it now. 
Teould not raise the money without selling 
some of my land—do you hoar, Gabrielle 
—without selling some of 2) There 
must be no question of oiselle mar- 
ing unless (with an incredulous laugh) you 
can persuade sanebody to take her without 
dower. Monsieur Ji will not—of that 
may be sure. And look here, Gabrielle, 
‘must have thirty france a week for pension, 
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or the interest: must be reduced to four 
cent,—whichever you like, 1 give you notice 
from this day.” 

‘Wheroupon Pire Courbet refilled and 
rolighted hin pipe, and stalked out of the 
house. 


CHATTER XXXVIL—AT LA BOTSSTERE. 


“I ,upposz M. Lacroix has been at him 
again,” thought Gabriclle, as she returned to 
hor knitting ; “ he is vory Ata i = 
Jules to mar ‘oru, and they are wi 
and Jules af -_ moans % undesirable 

ti, Bub wor era AITy = peasant? 

douht it. She hog her own ideas; she 
knows that in England girls make their own 
choice, and that M. Nonarclens moans to let 
his daughtors make thoir own choice, Still, 
if cho marries anybody, J shoald like it to be 
Jules, for then 1 Thowld always have her near 
mo, and that strange Monsieur could not 
tuke hor away. Who is be, 1 wonder, and 
how can ho hnvo found out?’ Hoe know poor 
Mz. Leoniuo at Lucea, ho said. It iv true wo 
‘wero ouco et Lucca, but 1 do not remember 
the face, and if ho bad ovor come to ae 
Monsiour T should romember it—I novor 
forgot_a face. Sinco I camo here 
ae a tete De econ one face I kuow in 


thon Gabrielle went over in her mind 
for the hundredth time all the events con- 
nected with the domise of Philip Hardy—the 
arrival of tho wounded man at Locarno, his 
lust instructions, bis death and funeral, and 
hor departure, as all thought, for London, 
But tho lotter she had reccived from hor 
mother weighed heavily on hor mind. It 
told that hor pooplo were in sore trouble. 
‘Tho fathor’s soul wus in the land. He workod 
hardor than ony labourer, and did more 
work than any two men in the commune. 
lis only thought was to inereaso hia patri- 
mony. He bought overy bit of meadow land 
and vineyard he could Jay his hands on, 
mortgaging one purchase to pay for another. 
In bis eagerness ho committed grave im- 
yrudonce--raised a loan on the personal 
scourity of himself and a neighbour, the 
understanding being that they divide 
the procurda; but his fellow borrower con- 
trived to got hold of tho entire amount, and 
before Courbot could make him di the 
man failed. Than tho family at La 
ser ruin varing thom in the faca ‘All their 
property mo! ‘it was impossible 
‘to mect ‘ho elaine apeatthes without. ci 
a forced sale of the whole of their 
leaving the house where Courbet’s father: 
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had lived snd he himself was 
‘and starting the world afresh, 

‘These wero the tidings that Gabrielle re- 
coived the da iter hee Is aster fanersl, 
"They nearly er heart, r gricf 
was all the kecner that she felt so utter); 
powerloes to Lolp her parents in thoir need. 

could her poor savings do towards 
providing the thirty or forty francs 
“an enormous sum in peasant estimstion— 
required by her father to save him from 
ruin 


“Forty thousand francs !” she repeated to 
horself, as the diligenco lumbored up the Val 
de Tromols, “forty thousand frane! wat 

ve nearly as rorch in my possossion. 
should I Dot lend it to thom 

It was the first time the idoa had oc- 
eurred to her, and she strove to put it 
away ; but it returned again and again, and 
the more ahe thought of it the moro feasible 
and less objectionable did it seem. Against 
any ordinary tomptation the bonne would havo 
boon proof, but this aho was powerloss to 
withstand—it took her on her weakeat sido-—~ 
and bofore the diligenes reached Gooschonen 
sho had docided on her course of action. 
Instead of going to London she would go to 

it 


La Boiasiére. would bo eany to account: 
for her appoarance there by ing that 
M. Leonino had left Vera in her e, and 


givon her a sum of money, the interest of 
which would bo sufficient to defray the opat 
of the child's maintenance and education, 
that she was to bo brought up in Switzer. 
Jand—living and education being so much 
less expensive in that country than in 
‘Thon ehe would propore to lend 
her father the monoy entrusted to her by her 


master. 

In this Gabrielle persuaded herself there 
would be nothing very wrong, She did not 
mean oaks the child’s money youd 
account for overy centime, charging nothii 
for het own sorvicen, and whoo, Vara reached 
womanhood restore the girl her fortune intact. 
Vera had never seon her grandfather, and had 
no desire to ses him. Now that her father was 

there was nobody in the world she carod. 
for but hor bonne, —_ reece ra 
Canton Vaud was i lo to life 
in the fogs of London, ‘a Goietale of course 
believed that the Engtish 






‘Hard; knew not thet his son, was 
Sees ae 
it ‘was gone to London; 

there in tho mountains it was to the ; 


a 
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ible that she wonld meet any- 


tol wo ia 


known either the child or her 

father. 
Al Gnbrielle felt quite safe, and 
when sho told her story at La Boissiére, and 


Produced the thirty-two thousand francs she 
bronght with her, there was an outburst of 
joy that obliterated from her mind the last 
traces of hesitaney or compunction. An act 
which caused so much satisfaction, and eaved 
an honest family from ruin, could not be 


wron, 

T You have saved my lifeand your father’s 
honour,” exclaimed Madamo Courhbet, as she 
clasped her daughter in her arms. “If we 
had been sold up it would have killed me.” 

« Pére Courbet was not an emotional man ; 
but when he saw the money counted ont on 
the tablo ho wept tears of gladness. 

“God bless thea! my child,” he said for- 
vently, “I can oop the land and the old 
place now—all but the strip of pasture below 
the pine wood, and if I had not promised it 
to Lacroix I would keop that too, although 
he does pay mo a good price for it, and J 

it rp.’ 
ai either Conrhee ae 
for Vera's 
shane seed ee they said is she had 
them Tuc! as for ber Keep, 
at all, 
they 


nor hia wife would hear 
board. 


why, that would amount to nothing 
Tho child was welcome to the best 
ould give, So Gabriclle was able to save 
nearly the whole of the intorest aia by her 
father towards the expense of Vera's educa- 
tion, and after thoy had been at La Boissi¢ro 
atwelvemonth she sont the gitl to an excel- 
lent achool at Vevey. But nearly every 
Bunday and féte day the bonne walked down 
the mountain to visit her ward, and Vern 
apont her holidays ut La Boissi¢re. 

For several years ull wentwell, but Madame 
Courbet’s death, an event which occurred 


she waa gone 

ihe beef resambre only he 
remem only the 

and the bat ‘The thirty odd thousand 

francs he ‘Vers, and the consciousness 


that ‘would some day have to be repaid, 
poche? ieeriiy om hay mind, and ts 
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board and a demanded > mote rigid 
economy in uschold, grumbled at ev 
tle a often soade both he 


expense, and 
daughter and Vera weep bitter toars. It was 
then that Gabriolle begen to have doubts 
a to the wisdom of the course she had 
3 to ask herself if sle had done right 
in disobeying her master’s instructions, and 
if she had not done Vora a great wrong in 
ringing her to La Boissitre instead of tak- 
jer to London, Tho superior oducation 
had given tho girl made it all tho woree. 
t, with its sordid economies and 
father’s uncertain temper, was no 
a girl lke Vera. what was to be- 
of her? The only altoruative was to 
But towhomt Jules Lacroix 
gergm and (Gabrielle liked him ; 
she did not like the idoa of marrying hi 
whose seqniroments and accomplich- 
mente she was 280 d, to a it, even 
if tho child would consent, which was vory 
doubtful. But if that stranger should come 
again and try to take Vera away, she might. 
make the attempt. Anything wonld be 
Dotter than to lose her. 
Bat as Gabrielle got over her first sur- 
it ¢ danger from that quarter seemod 
Seen ie ab Le _ bik a be 
appeared. gentleman did not sa; 
was a kinsman of Vera, He had on kage 
M. Leonino at Tucea What right then 
had he to interforo? Who knew what had 
passed betweon her master and herself, or 
could say that in coming to Switzorland 
she had not obeyed his orders? The sole 
evidenco against her was tho letter to his 
father (an old man who was surely dead by 
this time), and that sho had hidden in her 
box upstairs and could easily destroy. 

On the whole, Gabrielle, albeit still con- 
scionce-stricken and uncasy, felt more reas- 
sured, and when Vera roturned, late in tho 
afternoon, she was able to greot her with a 
cheerful emilo, 

"J don't like your going out alono,” she 
seid, as the girl stooped to kiss her. “It 
does not seem comme i faut. A demoiselle 
like you should not go so far without escort, 
But ‘you would not like old Jean or Geor- 
gette (the kitehen wanch) even if ey could 

spared, and I cannot always go with you.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Vera with a 
Jang “Fancy old Jean hobbling bebi 
me in his big sabots/ and as for Georgette, it 
in I who would have to take care of her. She 
is afraid of her own shadow. Don’t you re- 


&. 





it member sending her to meet me one eve 


Jast winter when I was rather late, how I 
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Dehind tree and called out, Boo—oo! and! much inlifference as aho could assume, for 


how 
not overtake her 1” 

“You, I remomber vory well, la pawere Geor- 
gee,” said Gabriolle, laughing in return. 
“Well, I don't think thero is much danger ; 
our mountains are quite safe, and everybody 
in these parts knows you.” 

“Quite so, It is not as if we were in 2 
Inrge town, But do you know, chire Gabri- 
olle, that I snot. with'an advonturo to-day ? 
A gontloman uccostod mo.” 

" ida fui, you don’t say 0 1 Who was hoi” 

“That I cunnot tell you, I never saw him 
hofore. Ho hogan by asking mo the way to 
the Gorge dos Chataigniers ; but I have 
thought sinco that it was only an excuse to 
fet speech of me. Then, when I had shown 

im the way, ho said he had seon me before, 
—at the féte of the Hotel Rousseau.” 

“Tt was nut the Englishman with whom 

ou danced? How does he call himaclf ? 

lonsigur Balmaino 1” 

Not at al},” answerod Vora, rather moro 
impetuously than she nood have dono. “Do 
you think I should not iso a monsieur 
‘with whom [ danced threo times! No, this 
gentleman is not at all like M. Balmaine. I 
am not ovon sure that he is English ; his ac- 
sent, which was very slight, ‘soemed rathor 
Italian. Ho asked me if 1 was not Italian, 
and said he once know somebody called Leo- 
nino at Lucca, I was going to ask for fur- 
ther particulars thinking it might be my 
father ho had met, whon I remombered that 
1 was en tie-d-tHle with & genth 
and at the some moment M, lcs appeared 
with hia dog, and I went my way.” 

“You did quite right, ma clare, What was 
ho like, thia gentloman 1” 

“Ttathor LA and squareshouldered. A 
very lo, atraight noso and wide 
nostrils; mouth so covered with a hoavy 
moustache that I could not seo its expros- 
sion, vory square jaws and shaven choeks, 
But I did not like his eyes, thoy are too 
small, and his under ovale being swollen, 


me, though I dare say thero aro 
people who might Consiier kis 2 foo looking 
man, 
“You are close observer, ma petite,” 
“That is becanse I paint. Lucie Senar 
clang and I are doing portraits st promt, 
you 


and that makes me fr 
“What makes on it gentleman 


asked the way to 
only an 0 protext 1” 


des Chitaigniers 
‘the boana, with as 


Goorgotts ran home so fast that I! 


the meeting of Vera with the stranger 
of ont omen and disturbed her mach, 

“ Because when 1 pointed out the way he 
did not scem to pay attention, and the 
he was profusely polite, his manner or hia 
yoice—I really cannot tell which—did not 
imy me a8 that of a sincere man. I won- 
der whether he roally did know my poor 
father, Gabrielle 1” 

“Tam afraid that was only another pre- 
text, Vera.” 

“] should think so too if he had not men- 
tioned Lucea ; how could he know we were 
ever at Lucca #” 

“That is imponsible to say. He may havo 
hoard from somebody, or it may have bean 


just a happy guess.” 
sere vary furange though, T wonder who 


us. 
“T's very strat 
he could bet” ba 

The tonne was wondering equally, but 
wanting the subject to drop she made no 


roply. 
ata 1” said vers after a long pause 
in it 
“Yes, Ae aaa me 
“You did not know my mother 1” 
“No, I becamo your bunne only after she 
iad, when you were about four years old.” 
“Poor mother!” aaid Vera, with a look of 
abstraction. “I only just remomber her. 
Still I can seo her face and hear her soft 
voice as she eaid carissima mia, But my 


futher, I romember him 0 woll, Gabrielle, 
ao woll, and all that ed in those terri- 
how I nestled in his 
And I 


blo days at Locarno, 
arms, and how he loved me, 
him, Gabrielle. I love him 
it was cruel to lose so kind 
I hate those Austrians! I coul 
the gi ° 







uite elle, 
my father had no Einafolk in df” 
“Only your grandfather, and be died, you 


“Tt seems very strange. M. Senarclens 
bata ing today that ho thinks we should 


ve relatives in England if proper in- 

iry wore made. I should like to go to 

Poghnd, Gabrielle. It is my country, yet I 
have never seen it,” 


“No; Italy is your country, ma chive.” 
“ (with great dectco i 
‘Not (wit aM ion) * ‘My 


at 
father was English, and 
jonality 
father. I should like to know something 
shout my mother’s family, if it were poe 
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“I am more ignorant about your mother’s 
family than your father's,” said Gabrielle, as 
if sho were growing rather tired of the sub- 
jet. "T kaow onfy that ahe died when yon 
Were very young, and thet her name Was 
Leonino. 


“1 think I shall abandon that name, 
Gabrielle, and call myself for the futuro 
Vera Hardy.” 

“But why?” exclaimed the bonne, with in- 
ward tremor though outward calm. “Your 
father called himself by that name; why 
should not you " 

“Hee had good reasons, no doubt; but it 
seems to me that a daughter should bear 
her father’s name.” 

But think, Vora, how inconvenient it 
would be. You have been so long known 
as Leonino, Who put the idea into your 
head, ma chére?” 

“Ie is my own idea, though I did hear 
Lucie ono day remark that it was strange T 
should be called by my mother’s name, 
set mo thinking, and now it soems to 
me, Why di my father take my ‘5 
nam 


0 

“To deceive tha Austrians, I suppose.” 

“Exactly, Well, I don’t want to deccive 
the Austrians. I would rather defy thom. 
Vera Leonino Hardy is my name, Gabrielle, 
and after my next birthday I shall ask evory- 
body so to call me. I am an English girl, 
and I hate always to be taken for an Italian.” 

As Vera spoke « heavy footstep was heard 
in the yard, and a moment afterwards Péro 
Courbet entered the house. 

“ Have you two nothing bottor to do than 
ehutter!” he asked, with a snarl. 

‘Then fhe eyo oer ery he had been 

‘inkis fot. that old man ever got 
drunk, Bat when ho had beon taking more 
wine or than usual—and he usually 
took a good deal—his temper worsened, and 
‘he sometimes became very abusive, 

‘Vera, fearing 0 scene, withdrew to her 
own room without answering « word. She 
was beginning utterly to detest M. Courbet, 
and notwithstanding her sffection for hor 


thoughts of 
aceking fresh quarters, Tho contrast between 
the refined home of her friends st Territet 
and her own, already enfliciently painful, was 
rendered bysthe ald possant’s rudeness and 
il-temper almost intolerable. But out of 
ideration for Gabrielle she had hitherto 

a 


these shia to herself; and the 
i, aibeit cht” doubtloa guessed 
saw Do way of ing a change that would 


‘Dot separate her from Vers. 
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The girl's questions and remarks about 
her father her name greatly distrossed 
Gabriolle. Vers had never in the 
same strain before, and the donne almoat 

that she had always been so frank 
in giving her information, and bad let her 
know, among other thin a, that her fathor’s 
name was ly. it tem} 
this knowlodge might load toawkward oe 
plications, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL.~—A CATASTROPHE, 


Axout the samo tims that Corfe hit him- 
self on the nose with his own stick, the sub- 
editors of tho Heloctic News, by a not very 
singular coincidence, chanced to be all at their 
posta, Milnthorpo was hard at work with 
scissors and paste, Delano making up & 
column of “Continental Notes,” und Bul- 
maine looking over his last loader, and 

ing to think of a subject for his next. 

_ The Paper ka sil» good chow etairets 
‘tisement 0 observed cars ly, ' thoug] 
itis the dead Beason,” 

Of course it has,” retuned Delane, with 
a Jang ; “why shouldn't we 1 

“T ayy you mean are not 

a nee y 


eer T should think not, indeed. Why Cox- 
well tald me so only yesterday.” 


“Hush!” put in Milnthorpe, who was 
better at listening than talking ; ‘isn’t that 
Qibson’s step on the stairs 3” 


“ Nonsenso |” answored Delane; "he never 


was mistaken, for tho noxt 
moment the editor-in-chief enterod the room. 
io morning, geatemony, ibe aaid to 
iis three subordinates, who at his approach 
had resumed their work, 

‘They all turned round and looked at him, 
for ho spoke with a half gasp, half stammer, 
in marked contrast with his usual hoarty 
greeting. One glance was enough to show 
that something had gone wrong. editor’s 
faco was pale and twitched, and though the 
day was cold, heavy beads of perspiration 
stood on his brow. 

“Have you heard t—do you know!” he 


“We have heard nothing parodies this 
morning; what is it, Mr, Gibson!” seked 
Balmaine anxiously, 





‘The three ubs stared fret at him and then 
at each other, They could hardly believe 
heard aright; and the same thought 
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struck them all—that either the chief had 
deen drinking or gono off his head. 


"J came round hy tho bank to cash a 
cheque,” le went on, with & little more rclf- 
possession, ‘‘and got there justas they closed 
the donrs, Something wrong in New York; 
the honses there and in London suspended 
payment yesterday, and the house here wat 
‘of course obliged to fallow suit. There will 
toa terrible tow; a crowd before the door 
alrouly, I ran on hero at once. It is an 
awful Yiow for me, but that is not the worst. 
I foar it will stop tho paper. Everyboly 
Kmows that Harman was its chicf support; 
and now, instead of getting moro muney, 
Teyland and Mayo will havo to pay up.” 

“iavo you acen Mayo ¥” asked i 

“No; somebody was with him. Ho has 
hourd the J am going again now, for I 
roust sou him, 1 shall return prosently, and 
toll yon what is going to be done.” 

“Well, thin is a got” exclaimed Delane, 
whon they were left alone, “1 don’t kiow 
how it will he with you fellows, but Tam in 
a nico holo; Tam that,” 

“F thought yon kept ull your money in 
your breoches pocket,” said Balmaine, 

“oT do, and hero it is; all that I havo” 
(displaying a coupls of nupolcons and some 
silsor), “and all that I shall get if the paper 
stoyw—nut enough to carry nie to ind, 
Twus puid np on Saturday. How is it with 
you, Balmaine 1” 

“Bal enongh if the paper stops. I havo 
oight imi ee io - ‘ 
in my pocket. But will the paper stop?” 

oY donb ie ‘Anyhow, Legland and Maya 


‘will moct the occarion if anybody can. ‘They | 
few scruples, I! 


}spor should stop will you let 
mo be your Panker { : 


havo inmenso energy 
will say that for them.” 

“Tf tho 
* put in Milothorpe 


quictly. 
The others Shongh he was joking ; thoir 
in 


to accommodate with « few 
Neth epee i 





“You aro a good fellow, Milathorpe,” anid 
the Irishman, “and I thank you with all my 
heart. If the paper does burst up T will oér- 
tainly tako advantage of your kindnoss, You 
ball lond me as much os will pay my travel- 


ling exponses to London ; when 
I all be all right” 

“ And you, Balmaino ” askod Milnthorpe. 

“You nro really too kind,” mid Alfred, 
“and, like Delane, I thank you with ull my 
heart. If I should have occasion I will not 
fail to nsk you for a temporary loan. But if 
the pose comes 3 the worst whieh is ome 
trary to my hopes and my expectations 
--P think I shall have as much coming from 
the Pay 24 will keep me here a little while, 
and, if necessary, carry me to England." 

“Well, whenever you want a little money 
yon have only to mention it, you know,” ro- 
tumod Milnthorpe, who roomed disappoint 
that neither of his friends would oblige him 
hy accepting an immediate loan, 

Hulf an hour later (ibeon returned with 
the news that the paper was yoing on, 

“Mayo was terribly upret at first,” ho 
said, “as might he expected; but ho vory 


jarman’s and fifty! soon rallied, and has no idea whatever of 


sopping. ft is tne they owe the bank o 
thumping sum, which they can no moro pay 
than they can ‘fly; but as Mayo says, lqui- 
dators are never hard on their debtors; and 
an it will take a long while to wind up 60 
hig s businoss as Harman's, they will have 
pty of time to turn round in, But until 
Leyland comos—and he has been telegraphed 
for-—nothing final will he decided.” : 
“Except to carry on the paper,” put in 


taciturn colleague ¢ tho last man in tho 
workd whom they would havo suapected of Delone. 
boing s capitalist. 


“Thave been saving, for av object,” con- 
tinued Miluthorpo ; “but F havo neither kent 
my savings in my breeches-pocket nor d 
ited them of Harman's. Pockets have 

les vometimes, and I have heard that preity 
nearly every American banker fails sooner 
or later, and generally eooner than Inter. 
No. I put my money in the us 
Jairo, an cxcellent institution which gives 
‘better interest than the other banks, and is 
quite os safe. T have no present occasion for 
woney, and if you will permit me shall bo 


“OF course. Except to carry on the 
—"that goes without saying’ Mayo 
determined an that point. He seys 
that rather than stop it be would rob a 
church.” 
“J believe him,” said Delane dryly. 
“ And Mayo seems to thinks” went on the 
editor, “that it won't be such 3 bad affair, 


- after all. Hero, at least, Harmans have mado 


no losses ; and the estate onght to yield a 
fair dividend—probatly seventy or 


i per cent.” 
“Seventy or eighty por cant,” observed 


HER TWO MILLIONS. 


Milnthorpe quietly, “means something like 
‘fifteen shillings in the pound, and fifteen shil-' 
Hinge in the pound is an almost unhoard-of di 

|. An estate that pays that much must 
‘be virtually solvent, for the wreckers—law- 


anything and I was offered fifty per cent. I 
should take it, and be thankful.” 

“Xo, no, Mr. Milnthorpe,” returned Gib- 
on with a touch of scorn in his voice. “You 
mean well, I dare say, and seem to know a 
fg deal about these things; but I must 

ve than fifty per cont, my dear air, 
‘If I ddlft I shall lose £200 of hard-earned 
money. Iam going to see Harman, and I 
shall insist on having, at least, seventy-five 
percent. Even that would involve a sacri- 
fica re £100.” " 

“(As if by insisting one could get blood 
out of a stone!” said Milnthorpe, with 
i Gibson left the room. “ Why 
insist on a hundred per cent. 
while he is about it 1” 

“You do not think vory highly of his 
chance of getting seventy-five per cent. 
thon 1” asked Delane. 

“T.don't. 1 shall be surprised if Har. 
man’s estate pays ten por caut.” 

“Tn that case I may look on my unfor- 
tunate thirty pounds as practically lost,” said 
Balmaine with a sigh. “ But about the papor ; 
do you think it can go on t” 

“ That depends on whothor Mayo end Ley- 
land can raiso enough money from weok to 
week to pay current expensos—wagos and 
suchlike—until they are able to arrange some 
new combination, obtain s Ioan, take in a 
parnar, ‘oF find & buyor with moro monoy 


“You seom to know a good deal about 
these things, as Gibeon juat now obaorved. 
Have you been in business yourself, Miln- | 


thorpo?” ( 
‘'nfortunately, T havo.” 
+ “Why unfortunately 1” 

“For @ good many reasona, Perhaps I 
may tell you one of these or. Meanwhile 
let me give you a bit of advice. It often 
ha Just after a failure that somo follow 
with more hope than exporiencs offers to buy 
up claims, Tf anybody makot you an offer 

it, whatever it be.” i 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL—OORFE IN A CORNER. | 

Late in the day Gibson came back greatly 
lifted up, and with an unmistakable “didn’t 
Hiell-you-s0” took on his face. 

“T bave had » long talk with Harman,” 
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he said rather largely ; “and it is quite as I 
He is very much cut up, poor 
, very much; but full of confidence. 
Showed me a tek from Now York ; the 
third since last night. The house ia quite 
solvent, and the suspension arises solely from 
8 temporary lock-up of funda, So soon as 
thoy can realise their securities they will pay 
everybody in full and resume business.” 
“ And when docs Mr. Harman oxpect that 
will be 1” asked Bulmaine, with a side glance 
ue Mi 


Milnthorpe. 

“Well, I did put the question to him, but 
he could not exactly say. You cannot always 
pat s date to theso things, you know ; but if 
you asked my private opinion T should ray, 
In about three months, At eny rate, it won't 
very ailing of my 2400" "Titdo thSka 9 
every al my . 50, 
and be ought to know.” 

“Harman's particular friend, you mean 1” 

“Yes, Riclarby A. Little, from Now York, 
said to bo » double millionaire—in dollar, 
Ti tell you what he suid, and ho has the 
courage of his opinion. ‘I am a largo creditor 
of Harman Brot me he ead, ‘both hore and 
in New York, but I foel just as sure of gotti 
my money as if it were in your Bank 
England. “ And I am quite prepared to buy 
any of the firm's debts at ty cont.— 
cash down and no quostions asked,'” 

“Considering Mr. Bickarhy A, Little 
fools so cock suro of gotting paid in full, thet 
sooms rather a low figure, doesn’t it?” asked 
Milntho: 


a uxt! what I observe,” returned the 
oditor; “and ho answered me with that di- 
roctness which is #0 admirable o foaturo of 
the American character, ‘I do not pretend 
to do businoss for nothing,’ he anid. ‘If I 
Duy up claims on this estate I mean to make 
‘ profit, und if people don’t like to doal they 
noo not—that is all’” 

“Did you accept his offor?” inquirod Bal- 


maine, 
“Certainly not,” replied Gibson warmly. 


| ame Little is a very smart man, I dare say ; 


but an old bird is not to be caught with chef 
No, Balmaine, I would not take ninoty 
cent. for my claim ; and if ou take any les 
for yours you will be very foolish.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Alfred; “but I am not 
quite sosanguino about the reault as you are, 
want money, too, and if so small a claim as 
mine is not beneath his notice, I would let 
‘Mr. Rickarby have it on his own terms,” 

«Ti you what,” returned Gibson 
briskly, seeing, as he it, « chance of 
turning an honest penny, “Yl buy it from 








mo 


oa thyself. At the same time, I tell you 
ikly I think fia are doing wrong.” 

“Tiare say Lom. All game, as Mr. 
Little would say, I am realy to deal. A 
bird in the hand—you know. 

“ As you like. ater yt  forsing 

“The exact amount,” ssid Alfred, i 
to hia momorandum-beok, “is 918 francs,” 

“Then must givo you 459 francs. All 
right. I will bring you the moncy in the 
morning. I am going below to tell Mayo 
what T havo heard. I shall be back pre- 
sently.” 

“Yon managod that vory well, Balmaino,” 
said Milnthorpo with an approving nmile. 

“You think I have done right, thon 3” 
returned Alfrod dubjously, as if he were not. 
quite sare about it, 

“T bave not a dont of it; and as for Mr. 
Little, Zan not at all sure that, if ho wore 
PAs to the tost, ho would huy claims at fifly 
pev cea, or any other discount.” 

© Why should he say +0, thon ” 

“Rounce, my dear felluw, bounce. An 
American iss bom boancer, just axon Italian 
is adorn liar, Talking tall comes natural to 
him, jnst as skinning flints comon natural to 
 Scofehinan and overtcuching to a Jew. 
om only surprised that anyloly born in such. 
hig country as Amorica should own to the 
bear of Little, jcal mowed, Milnthorpe 

“Yon aro in 2 ¢) mood, Milnt 
Have you been in Rrnorien ?” 

“Thayowto my sorrow! But of that 
another time. Jud will bo here in five 

tes for sory. and I havo not done s 

ke of work the last two hours, or more.” 
‘Wd os he poko Miluthorpe scized his scie- 
‘eors, and cut viciously into the American 


Bogle. 


On the following afternoon Corfe appeared 
at tho office. He had heard tho news, of 
course. Nobedy could be half an hour ix 
Genova without hearing it—highly embel- 
lished. He was wild with rage, and in his 
excitement quite forgot that he had to pose 
aga cent ie ba Stn he uid furiously, 

“Tes aregalar swindle!” ‘id furic A 
“and when! get hold of Harman ho will 
pasa the maunnis quart Phesre de Rabelais. 1 
can Jrertiee ime, at Why, to hear him 
und that head bottle-washer of his talk—con- 
found them both fora pair of arrant knavos— 
and seo the army of clerks they kept, and 
the bundles of bank-notes that were always 
Imockjng about the place, you would have 


T think he is at tho Belle Vue. Fifty 
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the firm as rich as Rothschilds 
, and a darnol fool I was. Seven 
francs cloan gone ! I'd like to rosat 
Robert Harman before a slow fire, or draw 
him « tooth every day until he pays up. 
These tales sbout tremendous losses in New 
York, a Jockeup of funds, and all that, are 
all nonsense. It's downright, deliberate rob- 
bey lot to swindle their creditors. Does 
anybody know if there is any likelihood of 
thore heing any sort of dividend 1” 

“<I snpposo 0,” said Balmaine coolly, for 
Corfe's hectoring manner pleased him aa jit 
aa the violence of his language. i 
thinks it possible the house may pay in full 
and resume business, Milnthorpe thinks 
thoy will pay next to nothing. For m 
Idon't believe that mnybody, not even Raters 
Tiarman, knows anything about it.” 

“That is Hkely enough. But I am of 
Milnthorpo’s opinion. I don’t think there 
will be a centimne for anybody!” 

“You ted bataae 800 a suggested 
Delane, who wanted to get rid of him. An 
then he mentioned the Americans offer to 
Gibson. 

“Til see him at once,” said Corfo. “I 
Yes TU take ff only hope i. 

ey TU tal ity por cent. I oni rr. 
le has not changod his inind.”” a 

But Mr, Little had changed his mind. At 
any rat, he would not bite, though Corfo 
tried him very hard, Ho did not deny having 
offered Gilson fifty por cent., but aince the 
day before he had bought several claims on 
Harman's ostate, His in Now York had 
also operated lurgely, and for tho moment he 
did not feel disposed to go farther. All the 
enme, he had not the least doubt the estate 
would turn out well, and if Mr, Corfe would 
only have patience he was sure to get all bis 


“7 wish I was,” muttered Corfo, aa he 
tarned on his heel without so much aa saying 
good-morning. “He knows sight better, 
If ho thought so he would buy; and he 
wont give even thousand francs, Well, 
there is only one thing for it ; 1 must force 
the running with the little Leonino. It is a 
risk, but rick must be run; but if I 
havo only half-Juck, I do not see how I can 
fail this time. The tna is evstantly guilty, 
Tean make her do whatever I vant, while 
as for the girl, che is just at the age when 
apy sort of nonsense will go down, and if I 
know anything it is how to make love, I 
ought to do, Lhave had plenty of practice.” 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 
Bs W. E. NORRIS, 
Avraon oF “No Naw Tama," “My Faisp Sry,” “ Mapswotsetza Muxsic,” atc. 


GHAPTER XXVII.—AN AMICABLE MEELING. 


FROM tho day of, his sugcession to tho 
Beckton estate, Gilbert Segravo had dis- 
charged the various duties entailed open him 
thereby with a thoroughnoss which had amply 
occupied his time, and had prevented him 
from feeling bored ; but although the life of a 
may gentleman was not altogother dis- 

to him, it was hi that for which 
ho considered himsolf to he best adaptod by 
nature, and when at length he granted him- 
séif a holiday, and went up to London to seo 
his friends, his sensations were very much 
those of a schoolboy who has reached the 
end of an unusually long term. 

To many poople who repair to London 
every season, the society of that city simply 
means the meeting of their country friends 
in London houses; but Gilbert, who had 
taken « good deal of trouble in past time to 
form « lange acquaintance, could look forward 
to rather more varicty than that. Ho could 
Jook forward, too, to the incroase of popu- 
larity which nocossayily attaches to an in- 
‘crease of income ; and as he waa one of tho 


rapidly diminishing minority of young men 
we going e parties, hia Boliday pro- 
mised to be an agrecablo one. 


Nevertheless, it was to 2 country acqunint- 
Anco, or at least to a Indy whose acquaintances 
he had mare in the country, that one of bis 
first visite was paid. He was very desirous 
of sesing Miss Huntley, not only for Her 
own sake, but because he wanted to know 
why she had forestalled him in tho purchase 
of land to which ho concoivod that he had 
@ prior claim ; therefore when he called st 
hor brother's house in Park Lano, ho was 
glad to hear that she was at home and would 
receive him. Hewns shown into the boudoir, 
of which mention has already becn made, 
and on hia entrance che looked up from tho 
davenport at which sho was nouted, say- 


we Htow do you dot ‘You are more civil 
than n yout brother, who has never been near 
me all this time.” 

“You bavé beon in communication with 
him to some purpore, though,” remarked Gil- 
‘bert, as ho took possession of the chair to 
‘which she pointed. 

“Indirectly, I have. By lawyers have been 
in communication with his lawyers.” 

xxvill—3# 


“And your bankers have had something 
to say to his bankers.” 

“ Naturally ; and the result of that is that 
my oneag © property now adjoins your 
property. I hope you are pleasee 

Would you be greatly! afftonted,” asked 
Gilbert, “if Lwerv to answer that I am not!” 

“Not tho least in the world; I love the 
unvarnished truth, Addod to which, I knew 
quito wall beforshand that you wouldn’t be 
Please. You wanted tho Manor House your- 
self, didn’t you t” 

Sho had rison and had placed hoteelf in a 
chair fecing her visitor, at whom she was 
looking with on ironical smile which he 
hardly knew how to interprot. 

“T wanted it, and want it, vory much,” he 
replied. “What I don't undorstand f, why 
you = want it—always supposing that 
you do,” 

Well it Hoke as if 1 did, som 't it” 

“Yea; but a] rancea aro often 
tive, T ‘wonder Tvliotet ou gold ene 
tolling me what was your object in doing this 
eccentric thing.” 

“You may sot the apparent eccentricity 
down to commorcial instinct,” answorod Boa 
tuice calmly. “That sort of thing is heredi- 
tary, and J belong to the Buswell genus, you 
know. By tho way, I flatter myself that I 
have rather taken the wind out of Mr. Bus- 
woll’s sails this time,” 

“And ont of mine too, for that matter, 
Do you reully moan to pull the house down, 
and go in for builting Icases, then #” 

“T can’t say what I may du cventually. 
Just at pecan my iden is to sot up my 


household gods at Kingacliff, I like the place, 
antl T Hike tome of the poopie IGuy Gre 
woot, for instance, and Mr. Monchtou aud 


Cuptain Mitchell, not to mention others who 
soem disinclined to give sne a woleome. How 
did you Jeave them all 1” 

“Much ox usual, I think,” answored Gil- 
bort; “and if they aro all as overjoyed at 
tho prospect of your settling among ue os 
the humble individual whom you wouldn't 

ion, yon won't hove much reason to 
complain of them.” 

“Many thanka ; brcts understood you to 
say that you were anything but overjoyed.” 

“All T meant to cay was that T wih 
had fixed choice upon any othey dprell- 
ing than tho Manor House. It is « tatebde- 
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down old place ; it hasn't been lived in for 
years ; you will have to apond a fortune in 
‘making it habitable, and -~-” 

“And above all, you or Mr. Buswell, or 
Doth of you, had designs upon it, Why 
didn’t you tell me this souncr 1” 

“You appear to have been aware of it 
Besides, you didn’t give ws much time,” ob- 
vorved Gilbort, laughing, 

“Tam ao impotnous. My only oxense ia 
that H# T hed let Joscph ‘and Clementina 
pon what I wos moditating, thoy would 

made my life a burden to me. I find 
i abaelttely necossury to coufront thom with 
apoeasplished facts, “ What about tho poli- 
tleal outlook 1 Is your svat aufo 1” 

“By no mean av safo ws it was, I am 
afraid, For ono thing, Lam told that I am 
to have o dangorous opponent in the 
of ono Giles, Q.C., who is gifted with a glib 
tongue ; and then you nye put a most for- 
midable spoke in ‘my wheol by preventing 
the extennion of the borough, Buswell in- 
forme me that ho takes thin ws evidence that. 
T haven't the interest of the pies at heart, 
and ho half threatens tu withdraw bie pup 





“Tam quite inconsolablo! What can T do 
to atone for my Helfisinens 1” 

“Nothing, that { know of; Int Buswell 
may rolont, or 1 may be retwnod in spite of 
him; und if I am not—why, tho loxs of a 
sont in Purliament in not too high a price to 
pay fur the plowsuro of having you as a noxt- 

r neighbour.” 

“How pretty! And you really look al- 
‘most as if you meant it,” 

“IT do mean it,” Gilbort averred, holdly. 

She Jail her head slightly on one side, 
resting her check on her right hand, while 

gazod pensively at hin, Thero was no 
denying that eho was a very beautiful woman. 

“Ab,” uho sighcd—and if his life had do- 
ponded upon it he could not have said for 
certain whother she was Inughing at him or 
not—what a pity it is thet you can't both 
Teptesont Kingscliff snd have mo near you! 
Ta thoro no conceivable way of effecting the 
eombination $” 

‘Woll, of course thoro was a way which was 
not only conceivable but so obvious that Gil- 
bert was sure that ahe could not be thinking 
of it Neverthelcus, his heart beat faster 
and he was conscious of a constmined ri 
in his voico as he answered inughingly: 
Spink I ceght, to be contented with one or 

2 er. We can't oxpect to get every- 

disappointing 


thing jit we want in this 
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“But we can try,” she rejoined, “I ima- 
gined that you were one of those people who 

ways try to get what they want—and gone- 
rally succeed.’ 

Again he could maka nothing cither of her 
expression or of her intonation, Both ap- 
peured to be quite serious; and yet he was 
too shrewd and too scoptical to accept the 
iattering inference suyyested. The hypo- 
thesis that she could be deliberately throw- 
ing herscl{ at the head of a humble country 
squire was only admissible upon the assump- 
tion that she had fallen in love with 
fortunate squire; and if such were the 
—But Gilbert could not trast himself to 
dwell upon these perilous speculations. 

“Oh, I assure you that 1 am by no means 


successful,” he hastily ; for he had to 
say something, and how to end his sentence 
ho knew not. 


Howovor, ho was relieved from embarrase- 
ment on that score ; for before he had got 
any farther, the door was thrown open and 
Mr. Segrave was announced, 

“ Another Mr. Begrave !” exclaimed Bea- 
{flee rising. “Honuurs are falling upon me 
thick und fust this afternoon.” oe 

‘Brian strode into the room in time to catch 
her words, which brought him to an abrupt 
standstill, But it was only for a moment that. 
ho paused. Awkward encounters are seldom 
awl in outward ap] ce, and this 
one had been anticipated on both sides, al- 
though it had now come about with unex- 
pear suddenness. Brian, after shaking 

with Miss Huntley, said quite quictly, 

“How are you, Gilbert 1” and Gilbert said, 
“@¥ell, Brian ?”—~aftor which they all three 
sat down and began to talk commonplaces aa 
fast a8 they could. : 
Ply bhe minutes or so this waa well enon 

in truth each of these admirably-behay 
brothers, being sinearely desirous of avoiding 
unpleasantuoss, would have been content to 
goon in the same strain until one or other 
of them saw a fit 0] nity for retiring + 
but they had to ds Indy who did 
not Jove the commonplace, and to whom #0 
matter-ol-course s treatment of the situation 
may havo seemed somewhat tame. 

So ufter « time she addroseed the elder, 
and—* When you came in,” said she, “ your 
brother and I were in full over the 

ty which is mine now and was yours 

‘tho other day. I havo got it, and Tem not 

ing to give it up; but wasn't it a little bit 

fruel of You to eell it to me when you knew 
how badly he wanted it ?” 

Brian flushed alightly, but answered with- 
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out hesitating: “I wished the house to go, 
if possible, to somebody who would live in 
it 


“And how can you tell that I shall live 
init?” 

“T suppose you yourself can’t tell,” he re- 
plied, thinking of what Stapleford hail said ; 
“but there is the chanco; and if I had 
sold it to-to at ybody oso there would have 
‘been no chances ut all.” He added in a some- 
what lower voico, “I was very sorry to give 
up the old place ; but it was necessary.” 

She chanced at this moment to mest his 

“tyes, which wore fixed wistfully upon her, 
and a swift change and softening came into 
her own. This, howevor, vanished immedi- 
atoly, and ahe turned to Gilbert, who waa 
wea tly contemplating the inside of his 

“When are you coming to be introduced 
to my people?” she asked. ‘You will find 
ay brother full of political information and 
courtesy towards political opponents; and it 
wouldn't at all jee me if Clementina 
‘were to amuse you. Some people are amused 
hy her, I believe, Couldn't you come and 

with ws quietly some evening t” 
Glanced at a list of nts. Would 
next Saturday at half past eight suit 
he **T sea I have got two 
down for that day, and as I can't go to both, 
Tt my aa well go to neither.” 

Gilbort at once accepted, and she made » 
note of it. Thon, glancing over her shoulder 
at the elder brother, “You too t” eho asked. 

“Thank you,” answered Brian, with evi- 
dent embarrassment, “you aro very kind; 


but— 

“Y have booked you,” she inarap, 
shutting np her tablets, “and you can't get 
out of it Engagements must be 
whethor we like it or not ; otherwise 
couldn't hold together for a day. Those 
two dinner enta of mine would cor- 
tainly have been kept, if it hadn't been phy- 
sically impossible to keep them. And that 
reminds me that I promised faithfully to 
to tea with a cousin of mine who lives at 
far end of South Kensin; and I ought to 
have been thero half an ago.” 

‘two young men rose simultaneously. 
Gilbert was the first to leave the room, and 
8 Beian was following, sho laid her hand 


things to say to you, and how am I 
set them said if pou oaly call onco a year 
time that one visit 80 very badly 1” 

‘Now this speech might be nothing more 


s 


” used to have, you will Lo gt 
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thoy tat Mite Muatay had’ St fogaton 
iss Hunt not forgotten 
au intimacy which had once seemed to be 
to her; nevertheless it sent Brian 
down-stairs with a heart ao full of good-will 
towards all mankind that the prospect of 
walling down, tho street, with his brother 
was welcome to him than not. “Let 
ws agree to blot ont the pust,” he was in- 
clined to say, "perhaps 1 judged you too 
hanlly. Anyhow, tho worst is over mayty 1 
shall ‘not be in dangor of dying of — 
again, and it was no fault of yours ' 
nearly starved myself onco.” ef 

‘Anil indood it was just as woll that ip 
in ao genorous a mood; for Gilbertia 
words were words of reproach and by #0 
moans of repentance. 

“You know how to nurse a grudgo and 
pay it off in duo season, Drian,” ho romarkod., 
“Do you consider that wo are quits now, or 
have yoo any idea of coming down to Kings- 
lif and working for the Consorvutive can- 
pase yd me? I dare say your sup- 
port jd just about onablo him to carry 
tho election, and the county gonorally would 


She be delighted to sco mo bouten by your in- 


frioncds uy I 
w hoar,” 

This was not quito what Brian bad ex- 

3 but he returned a soft unawor, “1 

abt whethor 1 shall over go Lack to Kings- 

cliff now,” sid he, “and I’m sure I wish 

success, Gilbort. If you huve lost friends, 

it hasn't been through me; for I have never 

secn 8 soul from tho neighbourhood since 1 

left home, except Monckton.” 

Tho oxeeption counts for somothing, 
prepe: but the more fuct of your leaving 

a tho way that you dil was enough to 
vot people's tongues going ; especially as they 
soon found out that you refused to hold any 
communication with mo. As for yor wish- 
ing mo success, that is very kind of you; 
ut you must oxcuso my saying that I would 
tather have had the chance of buying the 
Manor Houso than any number of empty 
wishes.” 

“Well,” said Brian, “you heard me tell 
Miss Huntley just now why I couldn't offer 
‘you the Manor Honse.” 

“And I heard her anawer. My dear fel- 
Jow, neither she nor anybutly clase will evor 
live in that crumbling ruin, and I shouldn't 
mind Isying you short odds that it passos 
out of her possession before the ond of the 
year. Most likely I shall have to purchaso 
it myself at some ridiculous figura—if that 
is any satisfaction to you, Woll, sa I my, 


fluence. I haven't 94 mam 
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you'have paid off old scores, When once 


‘a.maan bas got a fixed idoa into his head it did L 


fe. me geo arguing with him, I know, and I 
suippose you ‘will always look upon me as a 
awindlor. Yot tho fact remains that I have 
done simply what seemed to me to be right, 
and I should still be only too glad if you 
would allow me to hand you over the money 
which ¥ shouldn't have too proul to 
take ‘ems you, if our positions bad becn 


“J don’t want money ; I have onough,” 
Brian a little eurtly. 

The two brothors had turned ont of Park 
Tano and wore walking at a slow paco duwn 
‘Upper Cirosvonor Strest. Suddenly Brian 
stood etill. 
“TY don’t think yon have done right, sol 
can't any that I think 0, It appears to me 
that you have gono dead against the 
old governor's wishes thronghout-—I t 
moan ouly as regarda myself, bat about that 
saloof the building-land to Burwell. Youmust 
Inow that he would have done almost uny- 
thing ruthor than tat. But thon, as a 
ton saya, you may havo felt justifiod in 
disregarding his wishos ; and I suppose many 
fellowa woukt. Porhapa Tam 100 proud to 
tako money from you; but I’m not too 

to beg your pardon if I'vo done you 
an_injuatice. “1 don’s know whethor you 
quite understand how T fect about it.” 

a nt know {lint do,” inswerod ( es 
hert, ing ; “but I know thet 7 
very Es eae friends with yon again, old 
roou, And you cortainly nool not trouble 
yourself to beg my pardon.” 

Ho spoke with great conlislity and sin- 
cority, und with no sense of shame whatever, 
The lic that he had told after his father’s 
death, the treachery to which he had not 
‘been able to sdessand withont a deal of 
compunetion, had faded from his memory, 
or, at the lonat, had fallen back into a dim 
recess thoreof, beyond roach of present din 
tarbanea, No doubt he had disrogarded Sir 
Brian’s wishes, and no doubt also he had 
been justified im disregariing them. Te 
was ploased with himeolf and pleased with 


his hrother too. At lost, then, this trouble it 


somo and rather scandalous quarrel was to 
come to an cul f 

And now, with much pationes and good- 
humour, he began to point out how ho hal 
had really no choice in the matter of that 
‘building land. "Nobody likes to see his 
eatate minilging i but if he can’t make both 
euds mect, what is he to dot It's very 
‘taggh your own case. You didn’t want to 


“Look here, Gilbert,” said he, is 


| something 
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Besides, when all's said lone, 
there is such « thing as public spirit Th 
Kingecliff people would have bad a very 
fair cause of complaint against me if I had 


gone spare oe ie the a 
effect, 


deal more to the like 
But Brian was not much impressed by 
this kind of reasoning, nor in truth was it 
quite as easy to him to make friends as it 
was to Gilhert. In his brothor’s sincerity 
he was determined to believe, and porhay 
that was why he shrank from listening 
explanations. He did not know that in 90 
determining he bad set before himself asimple 
sbility. F 
the corner of Grosvenor Square they 
pared. *Good-byo,” Gilbert said, with a 
little nod and s wave of his hand, “We 
shall mect on Saturday, if I don’t seo you 
sooner,” 


CHAPTER XOUX.—A QUIET DINNER, 
Or late, when, in tho intervals of com 
St iat dren of bial npg 
to, iaeful im possil 
aoe at are to himeelf ome each aan 
as acrowded theatre, a young maestro bowing 
to the plaudits of the audionce, 


sell; but_you found thet you must, and so 
ic and d 
8 


in response 
and at his elbow « beautiful lady, with clear 
brown eyes, who seemed to ipate in his 


triumph, and who whispered in his ear » 
word or two, more precious to him than 
thundors of cheering or columns of flattering 
criticism. Or je he might fancy 
himeelf sitting at the organ of some groat 
eathodral, such ax St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey ; and, perhaps, lingering on one of 
the benches, after the rest of the congre' 
tion bad dispersed, the same lady migl tbo 
discernible, and in her brown eyes tho dawn- 
ing of a not displeased consciousness that 
that noble instramont was saying to her 
something which the player did not venture 
to say yy, word of mouth. Or agnin, it might 
‘be the old homo at Kingscliff that roso up 
and became distinct from among those 
shadowy scenes; and the bluo sea was danc- 
ing Janghing in the sunshine, and the 
brown sails of the fishing-boats wero i 
slowly scross the bay, and in the fo1 
was the Manor House, renovated and st 
rounded with flower-beds, and dear old Hal- 
combo Head was looming, as of out of 
a.silvery mist, And this sume lady with the 
clear brown eyes, ging, down from 
heights, was saying that, there 
ae ee 
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or rank or ambition, or even. fame, and that, 


having found that better thing, che asked 


‘nothing moro of fortuno. 

Bat, of coume, it roquired no slight force 
of imagination to place words of that nature 
in the mouth af t! ticular in 
tion ; and indood thee « piel | fanvifal 


attributions of his own sentimenta to ona it 


who had never shown the faintest sign of 
sharing thom were but a harmless and rather 
foolish pastime, at which Brian was roady 
enough to laugh when be laid down his pipe 
and went back to work again, He was 
‘not evon sure that thoy wore his own senti- 
tmonta, Poasibly he was becoming ambitious 
after a fashion ; at any rate ho was conscious 
of u great dosire to succeed in the task which 
he had undortaken. He thonght, too, that 
ho would succeed, for ho new that ho had 
over done better work of its kind, and 

was lavish of praise and sanguine 
prop iecica, Love may! be the best thing 


that the world has to give ; but it is not the & 


need be. Thus Brian was wont to reason 
with hi f, feeling, as he had felt for a 
long timo that his path in life had 
alruady dive too widely from Beatrice 
Huntloy’s to admit of any permanent re- 
union, He forbore to ion Phipps with 

to her rumor engagement. Tho 
Aire names of it bad piven mn sncaathing of 
a hock, but when passed off he saw 
how ridiculous it was on his part to bo 


lo worse than marry him, and it wasecareely 
to bea eal ths, fn Loodoe ox claew bere, 
10 find a man in all respecta worthy 
to be her husband. 

‘This was roasonable and sensible 
Tors take, bet a 2 earn Brian 
from ling a» lit annoyed w! just os 
he pine te Joseph Huntley's doce’ 00, the 
evening for which he had been invited, a 
very amart brougham dashed up, out of 
which jumped Lord Staploford. jo had not. 
‘bargained for that, Ope may yield a tacit 
consent to the decrees of dira necessizas, but 
it is another matter to stand by and sea them 
carried into effect. 
itaplefc unconscious of being objec 
i in Py, man's eyes, ran hastily up 
the stepe and clapped Brian on the shoulder. 
“Dining here, Segrave t” he asked. “ That's 
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all right! I can tell you, if you dont 
know it, that you'l get a ramen, 
‘oor old Joe isn't mush to look wh end 


body must acknowl that both his 
and his collar aro all praise.” 
Despite this hr 8 encotdam, which 


know, and, , With a 
touch of ill-humour, did not want to know. 
Gilbert was upparently very much at home 
among thoso smartly representatives 
of modern society; doubtless Gilbort at « 

innor-party in Park Lane was quite the 
right man in the right “But I came 
hore on s fool's ” thought Brian rue- 
fully, “and I ought to have known better, 
and I wish to heaven I had stayed at 
home!” 


tg 


s connpleto, out. 
sider. London, as in o' lacos, 
great and small, is of parsons who 
for the most part dislike outsidere. To mako 
to an outsider domands en 
effort ; you sous discover his it 
occupations, a i 
And why ‘chonld pees take all that 
trouble, when it is 0 much more amusing 


i 


his tastes, his 
of his history. 


bour troubled neither herself nor him Jong. 
Fortunstely, she was provided with = more 
congenial companion on her wight hand, so 
no discourtesy in ignori 
her, and listening to such snatches ag 


‘the listemer’s part was particul: 
bp that tee. odds and png 
reached his cars were of 3 


wi 


with twe pes a 6 a be 

thing. aurely 
a ito off that gbo should not have oven a 
glance tp besteer upon one who was only 
wing te her at that moment —s 
compliance ows urgent 
pa the witola, Brian could not remomber 


that Le had ever in his life onjoyed bimecif 

Joan- even ute dint party 
After the ladies hai Toft the room the eon- 
versalion wok a political (urn, as a matter of 
course, for just thon everyhody was talking 
politiog, A Conservative administration hail 
bean formed, iu which no place had boen 
found for Sir Joseph Huntloy, his oxclusion, 
according to gonoral rumour, being duo to 
is oom ‘of tho impouibibity Rover 
ing Ireland without a renowal of the Crimes 
Act, Minintersware nocused of having ontcred 
into » Parnellite alliance, a course of action 
which was at that time held to bo peculiarly 
heinone by thoir opponents ; and several of 
thos who wore asgrobled round Sir Joseph’s 
dinner-tablo tried to draw their host upon 
thoso points, but they mot with no succcas. 
Ho replied Phlegmatically that s satisfactory 

y 











method of governing Ireland had not yet 
been discovered by either political purty ; 
that be did not beliove in tho existence of 
any compact detweon Lord Salisbury and 
‘Mr. Parnell ; but ‘that is es not in ae 
secrola of the Ministry, consequently 
could not di them. Lord Stapleiord, 
who had earned the reputation of being one 
of tho coolest men in Englant, asked 
him point-blank wi offico had been 
oftered lo him, and to this question ho made 
ny answer at all. 

‘Thon there was 2 great discussion about 
tho juulahte result of the coming election, 
the ginual opinion appearing to be that, 
mmuian) eirgumelanesy the Radicals must 
core itu power, 

“What dle you think about it ?” inquired 
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Rapietors, tarning to Gilbert. “You're a 
ical, ain't you 3” 

“Tam o Liberal,” replied Gilbert, “The 
bert-informed people say they don't know 
what to expoct, so my opinion isn’t worth 
much. Everything, I should think, will de- 
pend upon what may huppen in the course 
‘of the summer and antumn. If we wore to 
2 to the country to-morrow I believe we 

increane onr majority.” 

“Upon my soa, I believe you would !” 
cried Htapleford, getting up. “I helievo 
this country is utterly rotten; I believe the 
electors don’t care a tuss whether Russia geta 
India or not; I beliove they wouldn't spluttor 
and bluster for mors than a woek if O’Dono- 
yan Itosss were to be erownod in Dubiin, 
They didn’t consider that England was dis- 
graced when Gordon was left to bo murdered, 
or rather they didn’t ubject_ in tho least to 
England's boing disgraced. What's the olds 
so long as tho great Liberal party can bo 

intad into power again upon the shouklers 
of an army of deluded chawbacons? Tho 
whole thing is sickening anc disgusting, and 
Till be hanged if I'ma going to waste tho sum- 
mer in struggling against fato. I shall play 
cricket instead.” + 

“That,” remarked Sir Joseph deliberately, 
“is just the spirit in which » crisis ought 
not to bo faced. If the educated minority 
Jos0 pationce and temper wo shall be swept 
off to ruin by tho moh, and by the agitators 
and theorists who lead the mob; and we 
ball not bo much lesa to blame than they.” 

But Stapleford did not wait for the end of 
tho harangue thus initiated. ‘Como on, 
Sogruve,” suid he, tuking Brian by the arm ; 
“Jet's go npatairs and talk tothe ladioa, If 
we want to bo taught our duties as good 
citizens we enn rat the leading-articles to- 
morrow morning.” And as they mounted 
tho staircaso—that colebrated marble stair- 
caso which Sir Joscph’s father had brought 
from Genoa at a ‘igious expense—he 
added: “Sorry to lave dragged you away 
hefore you got a chance of a cigarette, my 
dear Sograve; but betwoon you and me, 
Beatrice told me to bring yon 4 her as soon 
as I could. Sho says she wants to talk to 
yon in private.” 

‘This was weleomo nows ; but perhaps it 
would have been more welevmo if it had 
heen otherwise conveyed. Brion failed to 
appreciate the adroitness of the diplomacy 
wich had converted Stapleford into an 
ambassador; for he did not know how diffi- 
ealt it had lately become to that young 
man’s cousin to Keep him at o distance for 
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ten consecutive minutes. And so, when Miss 
Huntley had beckoned our hero into a small, 
dimly-lighted room opening out of the draw- 
ing-room, and had motioned him to take a 
chair near hor own, her first remark waa: 
“You lock portentously gloomy, not to 
say sulky. Has your dinner di with 
you; or ta it only that you dislike the socioty 
‘of your fellow-crostures as much as ever ?” 
“Well,” answered Brien, “you know I 
told you long ago that I'am out of my cle 
ment in socioty, and I hed no idea that 


were going to have a party tonight. You 
asked me fo dine quietly.” 
“To the bost of my belief, you did dine 


very quiotly indeod. At least, if you became 
noiay, it must have beon after I fost sight of 
you, And this ian’t a party ; we nevor dine 
ite alone dating the mouthe of Juno end 


july. 
And after dinner, I up to 
half-adozen crushes and ale De yon 
really enjoy that kind of life?” 
enjoy it well cnough for a time; if it 

went on all tho year round it would grow 
CEH Arman great you, might be bel 

life. grant you, might be better 
employed, and, to do yon justice, that is 
what most of you eee oF think; but a 
woman's opportunities joyment, ou 
must romembor, are much morc limited dan 
yours. Just for a few years—so long as her 
good lool, if sho has any, Iast—she may play 
quite an in it part in the little corner 
of the world which she inhabits ; but when 
once sho begins to go down the hill, hor lifo 
is ovor, and only existence remains, { don’t 
think you ought to blame us for making bay 
while the sun shines. Howover, I didn’t bring 
you here to talk to you sbout myself; 1 
want yon to give mo’a full, trus, and par- 
ticular account of all that you have done and 
suffered from tho date of your leaving Kings- 
cliff up to tho present time.” 

“That would take far too long, and it 
would be a very dull narrative into the bur- 

in.” 


But if I want to hear it?” 

“Really it wouldn't intorost you.” 

“You won't tell mc the sory her 
well, then, I will toll it to you, Ow Wi 
abe that it is neither long nor dull, when 
concisely stated. In November list 
aceey the post of organist at St. Jude's, 
North Streatham, and held it until after 
Exster, when you were pressod to resign 
in consequence of an entanglement with a 
i and anaitractive young 


y 2 
woman who to sing in your choir. Vati- 


Dt 
ous versions were given af the alftir, and-bers 
de 


seems to have been pisusibley 
dined to gre an ore ‘inc 
toretire. After that you: te 


where you remained for & 
without employment, ahd if Mr, 
had not found you out sod made yom Hate to 
reason, it ia quite li 

enlisted in the Life 





80 fur as it ” 
mateo as a 
i jeringly ; “but jd you dis 
cover all this bey G8 7a 
“YT acorn to decsivs Leatechisod Mr. 
Phipps, and when I bad found ont all that ho 


knew, which wasn't much, what did I do but 
invite Mr. Potter to lunch with me one day 
when Clementina was out. And the world is 
very small, as daro say you have heard many 
people remark before now 5 and if Miss Joy 
should have an oll achoot friend living at 
Streatham, and if hor friond’s name should 
be Mre. Pearoth, would that be such a very 
extraordinary coincidence 1 What does seem 
to ine oxtruordinary—much more so than 
my Hiking Oe my 
months in yoar, example—is your 
determination to hold aloof from old friends 
who, after all, have dons nothing to deserve 
such treatment 1” 

“But-—here I am,” said Brian, mniling. 

“Yes, here you because you. "t 
vory well help y< 3 and ever since you 
entered the house you bave boon vowing in- 
Tunlly thet you won't entor it again in a 


wurry.’ 

“Now how can you tell that, when you 
Haye never #0 much a8 looked ae 

“T can see je without looking at them; 
and I patente nad being told, when cer- 
tain poople are horribly bored and very cross 
4t is inexcusable to be cross upon such alight 
provocation. I was at least as much bored 
as you wore during dinner——” 

+ +Then all I cun spy,” interrapted Brian, 
“ig that I nevor in my life saw boredom 
more skilfully disguised. 

“Thank you; I can accept that compli- 
ment with a cloar conscience, I only wish I 
could return it.” And then she procecded 
to read him a lecture upon the duties which 


ois 


each member of » civilivei community owes 
to his nei rs, and which she declared 
bowed the was as much bound to dire! 

pay rates and taxes. If he wished to 

the life of « hermit, he ought to Le consistent 

and seok out a now Thebaid for himself 
somewhero or other ; but in large cities one 
must give and take, and no one should have 
“tho vunity to think that he can be quite 
indopenitont, Why, even an sccormpilished 
innsician might find that it was worth while 
to have a aprinkling of frion’s and well- 
wishern in tho house, on bringing out a now 
oper, instead of ‘an amembly of total 
atmngera, 

Ilo listoned to hor good-natured scolding 
without any disploasare ; for indeed this, like 
her cros+examination of Phip) 
Pottor, l that ehe still took an interest 
in bim and desired to ho his friend. Moro 
than that he had already decided that ho 
wonkl never ask or expect of her. Then, 
when sha went on to put a great many ques- 
tions to him abont the new oj and 
probablo date of its production, and 
singers who were likely to appear in it, and 
#0 forth, ho wax vory willing to give her all 
tho information that sho asked for. Bat of 
herself aud her plans, and her cousin Staple- 
ford (whom sho had aocurod by implication 
of boring hor), sho «lid not choose to speak ; 
and porhaps it may havo beon disinclination 
to ontor upon particulars of that kind that 
mado her open the piano which stood in a 
corner of the room, and insiat upon it that 

* Brinn should play over to hor « few aire from 
tte, fortheomin, ssaghing! at Pu 
To protested laughingly that Phippa would 
nevor forgive @ promatare disclosure of w! 
could not become public property for another 
tn wat not to pac andthe beside, 

0 was not tho yubli i S: 
Phipps would not be informed of bes fadis: 
erotion, #0 he yielded. 

Now to get Brian seated before s piano or 

an organ was erg neh the same thing as 
putting Lord Bta ford on to bowl, or asking 
ir Joseph Huntley whether he hap, to 
know anything about the report of the Bogal 
Commisaion on Industeial i 
he hod atrmmmed some ita of airs, it 
‘won oasy enough to lead him on to Scho- 
mann, Qhopin, and others of his fayourite 
composers, and in m very short time he was 
tliselly naecnacious of all on Sahar 
stances, mve and exoe 
Beatrice Mandley by te ene Fis it wae 
that he did not notice any ssccesion to his 
audience until Lady Clementina advanced 





ag little time, and be 
{ amiable and compli 


hat invitation, 
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from the background, where she and several 
of hor gueste had been standing for some 

to sy a ann 6 of 
entary thi ly 
Clementina did not know very mach about. 
music, but she Hiked to poso as a patroness of 
genius and she was always eager to get hold 
of the last social novelty, whether it might 
be an indian Maharajah, or a celebrated 
actress, or an adventurous explorer. In tho 
course of the svening someone had informed 
her that she was entertaining an angel un- 
awares, in the shapo of a composer of the 
ontest promise; otherwise the delicacy of 

ian’s touch and his masterly rondoring of 
difficalt pasrages might possibly have escaped 
hor. As it was, aio paid full homage to 


“Why did yon not tell us that you are 
writing un opera ?” eho asked aura: “] 
shal] make w point of going to soe it if I am 
in London whon it is procuced.” on he 
expremed a gracious hopo that they might 
most again hetoro long, and that he would 


and Mr. both, 


tho look in at her ball which was to tako 


in about 2 fortnight’s time, adding that che 
would sond him a card to refresh his momory. 
M Pompe yeh ane in ie wise aftnted: 
of cordiutity on the 
a his howtees, Ho wos soaaivas) aldicoeh 
sho was not (for indeod sho paid no 
attention to him), that ho had been absurdly 
sulky and bearish carlier in the ‘ing, and 
be os Tt bo have sn cppersanity of 
proving to Miss Hunt 6 recognised 
the Yustioe of tho admonition which h been, 
addrossed to him. Therofors, much as he 
hated balls, he accepted Lady Olementins’s 
invitation, thereby earning a smile of ap- 
proval from Beatrice, who, as she wished. him 
Good-night, whispered, 
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admirers, at one time and in one place, Misa 
Huntley must bs admitted to have manage! 
hey Wile dinner gecty very wall; for ot 
only Brian, but iilbort and Stapleford 
wont their respoctive ways in a contented 
frame of mind, while each of the two latter 
flattered himself that ho had reecived some 
distinctive marke of her favour. As for 
Gilbert, he thonght ae be sonicrsiged ber 
men pre! ;oroughly ; and as a matter 
fact, Beat pecs ‘understand them os well 
as any one can whose orderly habit of mind 
Teada him to classify all subjects, whothor 
human or other, and who, in explaining con- 
duct, is apt to make but = scanty allowanco 
for inconsistoncy and impulse. Ho belicvod 
‘Miss Huntley to be a woman who fancied 
tet ambitiour, but was in reali 
combative; a woman who enjoyed power, 
‘but enjoyed the pnrmnit of it wal more, and 
one to whom a position of mere dignified 
ease offered no atiractiona at all, The type 
is not an uncommon ono: he had mot with 
several oxatmplos of it, and had noted the 
development of tho same in various direc- 
tions. It soomed to him most unlikely that 
Beatrice Huntloy would over matty plo- 
ford, whose station wag hardly hi; 
to tempt her, while his 
swore ro of itd _ hor eed 
sympathy, It woul ‘@ groat more 
in kor with her charactor to bestow hor 
hond fortune upon some man who oon- 
tomplatod fighting his way to fame in public 
life; nor was it at all surprising that he 
should arrive at this conclusion, since 
lherself had more than once suggostod it to 
him in words of little ambiguity, 

Now Mr. Buswell’s a:vice to him, that he 

spouse this besutifal heiress, was 

doubtless, in tho abstract, excellent ; and if 
he thought, a2 Burwell oe his a 
of securing the prize was by no means a 
one, vanity had little enough to say to that 
asmmption. He was not in love with 
Beatrice, nor wns she, to the best of hia 


rather too, thet he spent in London 


sho of course his attachment to 
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bbe had to face it at longi, snd then he had 
to go through the process of talking himeoli 
Ld inful procesa, which, however, ter- 


according himealf absolution, In 
short, it came to this that he must choose. 
botwoen ambition and love; and he knew— 

he did not quite liko making the 
admission—that love is flocting, whereas 
ambition remaina with us oven when we 
havo already ono foot in tho grave. For 


Kitty's own sak, it would be better to 
ber aio asppning that tho tranefor of bis 
i be properly #0 deacribod— 


than to obtain her consont to a union which 
would only too probubly result in disen- 
chantment and disappointment. Evory day, 
atrengthened. 
his conviction that rusticity w: nover 
suit him, He went s groat doal into socicty; 
he renewed acquaintance with many ol 
friends; and there was scarcoly an ovoning 
on which ho did not moct Miss Huntloy, to 
whom his attentions unquestionably appoared 
to be acceptable It is true that every now 
and thon she would startle him with some 
sudden half-ironicsl remark, aa whon, one 
day, abo inquired whether ho had obtained 
an unlimited leave of absence from Miss 
Greenwood, or when, on another occasion, 
ho asked him why he had not taken the 
procantion of bringing Captain Mitchell op 
to town with him ; int he was ablo to put on 
interpretation upon these mild assaults which 
robbed them of any disyuicting eloment ; for 
‘tty had boen 
no secret to her, and it was natural eno 
that she should seok to romind him of it, 
now that times were changed. 

To take sn unlimited leave of absence 
appeared, in truth, to be the bat way of free- 
ing Hine from bonds which ho Kee 
not ignore existence ; and, on 
thin ethers situation over, he docided 
ywn to Kingecliff for the inside of 
week, make a few necessary mtrangementa 
snd escape, if ible, without seoing or 
being seen by Greenwoode, That tho 
plan wore a somewhat ignoblo aspect was 
not to be denied ; but who, after all, can run 

‘with dignity ¢ 
mentioned to Miss Huntley that he 
ing home for a day or two; 
she said, with an amused look : 
“Abt To bid your friends good-bye, 


_ el,” he answered, “I think I may 
remain away rather longer then I had in- 


ed 


5 


“Teo. And it is woll to be off with the 
‘eld Jove before one is on with the new." 

She enjoyed his confusion for a fow seconda 
wond then oxplained: “Beckton is the ob! 

love, Loudon is the new; I trust you dou't 
think that I meant to accuse you of avy 
worss kind of faithlesmess, You may re- 
anember that I always told you you would 
uot bo able to atand Rockton for Jong.” 

“pid yout Tf ym did, you were qnite 
right. Te is my home, cf coure; but 1 
don’t fecl as if I conld live there from 
sdanuory 10 December without a break. 
Becktou is~-shall we aay—s little narrow 3” 

“Yea; and you are so broal in your 
viewa, "No wouder it won't hold you! 
Come back as soon as you can, then, ond 
don't forget to say all that is civil from me 
tg our fends at Morden,” 

“] hanlly think I shull have time to call 
‘upon thera,” Gilbort suswered, 

Nevorthcless, he was conscions of a power- 
ful ruclent longing to call upon them. 
Res to moct Kitty just once more 

the old {voting ; ho wanted her~ pre- 
) & wish may secm—to re- 

a recollection of him; and 
th ho felt it would bo o gratuitous 


pics folly to avek her out, he could riot 
Ip hoping that chanco might bring them h 


together, if only for a few minutes, And 50 
whon, on the day alter his return, he en- 
countered Admiral Greenwood in the main 
streot of Kingsolif, and when tho Admiral, 
with his customary hoartinors, suit, “ Come 
along with me, my doar boy, and the ladies 
will xivo you @ cup of toa,” ho had not the 
recnten to exense himself. 

“‘] mpposo you didn’t happon to see your 

or 4 London, did you t Tho Ohl youtle- 
man asked, after Gilbert had climbed into 
the muil-phactou berido him. 

To which Gilbert wus glad to be able to 
roply: “Yea, indood ¥ did ; and Tin suro 
you will rojoice with me whon { tell you 
that we have to bury our differences, 
T think Brian quite understands now that it 
was not possible to eet my father's will 
aside.” 

“Uome1” oried the Admiral; “that’s 
good news. I never likod that will, nor pre- 
tended to like it ; but ss for setting it ase, 
why, a3 I've offen said to Pollington and 
others, the thing couldn't be done without 
dizhongsty. 20 Brian 200s that at Inst, 
= he boon 
fines uy 
it amt al 
kept your tempi 
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very well through it all I congratulate you 
‘most sincerely, my dear fellow.’ 

Praiso from that quarter was the more wel- 
come to Gilbert, becauze he knew well 
that Admiral Greenwood had been only half 
pleased with him hitherto. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and that 
anxicty to be spoken well of by all mex 
which had more than once stood in Gilbert's 
way through life was likely enough to do so 
again. He was quite aware of this; but. 
that le was in any danger of being diverted. 
from his prosout purpose thereby he did not 
belicve ; and if he was conscious of an un- 
wonted sensation of norvousness when he 
reached Morden Court and was led by his 
host through tho house to the lawn, where 
it appeared that the Indica had ordered the 
tea to be carried ont, that was no more than 
tho most determined of men might have ox- 
porienced under the circumstances, 

At the same time, it gave him a dinagreo- 
able sort of shock to seo Mitchell, who waa 
clad in cricketing flannels, sonted on 
grans beside Kitty's chair. He folt like 
retiring Prime Mini encountering his 
mucecasor ; and indoor it is not. nocessary to 
bo a Prine Minister in onder to focl how 
hunentablo a thing it is to be eneceedod 
hy one’s inferior, Nor was the Admiral’s 
ancthod of announcing him exactly what ho 
would have chosen. 

“ Hero's Gilbert Segrave back,” called out 
bare worthy, but a individual jana 

rings us tidings, ian and ho ure 
friends oe 

Mra. Greenwood enid she was so glad, and 
Kitty murmured a few words to tho same 
effect, and Mitchell said nothing at all ; after 
which there was an interval of silence. It 
he bad only had the two ladies to deal with, 
Gilbert would have known how to turn tho 
oceasion to account by delicately hinting 
that the reconciliation alluded to had been 
duo to his initiative alono; but in the pro- 
sunce of Mitchell he shrank from putting for- 
ward any such insinuations, because ho was 
quite sure that thet uncompromising naval 
offear would not believe s word of them. 
Formerly he had felt nothing bat a good- 
humoured sort of contempt for Mitcholl, his 
chaff, his boreeplay, and his occasional down- 
Tight mdeness; but now he disliked the man 
aud rather dreaded him. The honesty of 
honcst dullards—if they scaly ew it—is a 
force more than equal to the knavery of half- 
and-half knaves. 

But it soon became evidebt that Mitehell 
‘would be guilty of no discourtesy to any one 
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that afternoon, He was in an unusually 
sober and taciturn mood; he spoke only 
when he was spoken to; he reg] ed vory 
briefly to Kitty's efforts to him 
about the cricket-matoh which Kingscliff had 
just won by eight wickots against @ neigh- 

ouring clovon; he drank hia tea gloomily 
while tho others chatted, and at longth got 
up, stretched himsolf, sighod, and said he 
stpposcd he must be going. 

‘He was not prossed to linger. On the 
contrary, Mrs. Greenwood roso with some- 
what sispicious alscrity, saying, “Well, 
then, I will walk os far os tho lodge with 
yon; I promised to go and soo tho gar- 
(loner’s wife, who is bad with Inmbago.” 
For although Mrs. Greenwood was the most 
hospitable of women, she was alao tho best 
of mothers, and, for aught she know, Mr. 
Segrave might have called with 2 speci 
purpose in view. Indood, a visiblo and un- 
wonted ombarrassment of manner on the 
part of Mr. Segravo mado her hope that 
such was actually the case. The Admiral 
had alvcady strolled away ; so that Gilbert 
and Kitty were left to themselves and could 
say what they pleased to one another without, 
fear of being overhoard or interrupted. 

If Gilbert had felt embarrassed beforo, he 
ought to have folt doubly so now; but us a 
taatier of fact he did not, Porhaps ho was 
too beli-engrovsed to realise moro one 
sido of tho situation ; at all ovents, ho drow 
2 long breath of rolief and exclaimed : 

“Thank goodneas! wo have got rid of that 
everlisting boro.” 

“Don't call him namon,” pleaded Kitty, 
with a ring of romorse in ‘hor voice; “ you 
don’t know how good he is |” 

“ Porhups I don’t,” Gilbert confessed. “If 
you come to that, I'm pretty sure that I 
don’t, Ilo docsn’t seem to me to be good 
for mnch, oxcept to get in the way ; but pos. 
sibly I may be prejudiced, becauso he has so 
very often got in my way.” 

‘To this Kitty made no rejoinder; and o 
long pause ensued. It was a still, warm 
afternoon ; what little breeze there was came 
fitfully from the westward, scarcely ruffling 
She, satis of the by, althong AS laes 
swell, rolling lazily in from i 
fringed ‘hy suree at tho shore with silver, 
The roses, which were the pride of Mrs. 
Greenwood's heart, were in full bloom; 
butterflies were hovering over the gera- 
nium and heli and calceolarias, which 
strotched in tafilant bands of colour to the 
boundary ef the garden, end there was a 
eleepy hom 


of insecta in the siz. ‘The most | 


Pt 


practical of men will grow dreamy at times; 
and Gilbert, mecamblag to the influenes of 
all theso well-known sights and sounds, 
which recalled momoriea of former summers 
to his mind, be to dream. ‘What, after 
all, he aorked himself, constitutes happi- 
ness Ho had boen vory happy in bygone 
days, sitting, os he was sitting now, with 
Kitty boside him, and looking forward to a 
career which differed but Tittle in ossontials 
from that which he still contemplated. He 
had boen going to fight hia way to fame and 
fortune at the bar; ho had always intended, 
to make tho bar a stopping-stono to Parlia- 
ment; and over, as the prize and crown of 
all his efforts, he hud set beforo himnsolf tho 
winning of Kitty Greenwood as his bride, 
‘Why had bis point of viow changed Wy 
had political life assumed the first place 
hia affoctions, now that it had beon 

so much more neatly within his grasp? Waa 
it ovon certain that it really 

that place? That the pursuit of 
is tho one and only aim of mi a 
axiom: oe considered to ‘been 
proved to domonstration. persona 
Eke to aeo their apeechos in Pee EE anor 
others like cultivating rorcs; others 
derivo pleasure from devoting themselves to 
what aro callod good works—m 

sick, relieving the poor, visiting tho father- 
less and the widows in their affliction, and 
so forth. In nine casos cut of ton tho result 
is inappreciable, and in alt tho motive is the 
same. Gilbert's thoory was that people not 
only will not but cannot do what they dislike. 
And if happiness—which is probably unat- 
tainublo by any means—should be more 
nearly approached by marrying your own 
love than by writing M-P. after your namo, 
or even Itight Honourable before it... But 
these wore only vaguo spoculutions, in which 
it was the more pleasant to indulge because 
they wore a little bit dangorous. Ho felt 
like 2 man who has allowod himself to bo 
drawn into temptation, not meaning to yield 
to it, yet not absolutely cortain that ho will 
be able to resist it, and to whom that clement 
of peril is in some sort a substitute for the 
forbidden fruit. He fancied himsclf telling 
Kitty that ho loved her, that he alwaye had 
and always would love her, and he won- 
dered what her answer would be, That is, 
he wondered what the terms of it would be ; 
for he bad not much doubt as to the sub- 


him 
side of tho 
wham once 
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manifest, she would marry Mitchell. She 


‘was not strong-minded ; sho would give way 

to pressure; ehe would ond by ring 

very well satisfiod with her good. 

etapid husband and Ler children and her 
ily household dutios, 

“Oh, haug it all! groanod Gilbert aloud. 

‘His companion stared st him in surprise, 
Sho hal boon spoaking for some minutes 
ypaat, haying how rejoiced she was to think 
that Brian had at last como round toa better 
frame of mind, and hoping that perhaps ho 
woul] now roturn to Kingacliff and see his 
old frionds, even if it should not suit him to 
romain permancutly among them, “Don's 
you wish him to come buck?” ehe asked in- 
nocontly, in response to tho above ojucula- 
tion, 

“Ehi Oh, yos; of courso, I ehall bo 
ewlully glad if he will, 1—Z beg your par- 
don ; on thinking of something clee,” an- 
swored Gilbert. And then, abruptly, “Talk. 
ing of Mitcholi—whut has ho beeu doing to 

yon proclaim his goodnoss so emphsti- 
cally? ‘You usod to think him rather » Lore, 
it Tam not mistaken.” 

Kitty dushodalittle, “I know I did,” sho 
answered, in ponitont accenta; “Dut it was 
horrid of mo, aud vory un; too. 
has always boon #0 vory kind to mo, and I 
remember that whon I was a child I uscd to 
look upon him as qnite a hero. He would 
bo a hero, 2 um gure, if there were any fight- 
ing to bo dono.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt that be can fight as 
woll as another,” suid Gilbert in a dissatisfied 
touo; “but a first-rate fightor—even a prize- 

fhtor—may bo a bore. Or do you think 
‘that is impossible 1” 

Ho spoke so sharply that Kitty's checks 
Lecame still moro rosy as sho replied, “I don't 
kuow—yos; of course, it is possible, But 
Cuptain carrer is not aS bore ; and Tam 
very sorry over im anything 
of the Kind.” 


This waa more than Gilbert could endure. 


“You are trying to deceive 1 he 
oxclaimed ; “you won't patel terre 
do, you will repent when it is too late, and 
when you have bound yourself for life to » 
man whom you can't love. It ian’t enough 
that he should love you—I quite belisve that 
he does ; ‘but what difference does that mako # 
You can't marry all the men who love you. 
And I don't tolievo that Mitchell has it in 
him to love youa tenth as much as I do!” 

The were out of his mouth before he 
could arrest them ; for the very first time in his 
life, he was swept away by aheer pamiagate 
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impulse. And, instead of cursing himself for 
ry hs rejoiced and exulted in his folly, 
Te may bo said without graggerntion that 
during the next half-hour he was a perfect); 
bape man It ia true that his reason 
itm long ago that Kitty loved him ; but 
to receive that assurance from her own li 
‘was somehow an all er different and far 
more delightful thing. What if all hie fine 
schemes had been brought to nought ! What 
if Buswell and the crew of Kingscliff land- 
‘bbers ehould refuse to vote for him, sinca 


could not ay them with the title 
deeds of the House in his band! 
The world was woll lost, 


Moat of us, unhappily, know how agree- 
ablo it is to conse peling ogainst the 
temptation to do wrong, but to give way 
to an overpowering craving to do right isa 
rarer and, cookie, more refined form of 

ification, Gilbert, 9] procintin i fs this to 
ofall, did not mar’it Ly an; loronce to 
the magnitnds of tho sacrifice that he was 
making. Ho was gely pleasod. with him- 
self, and with all the world; he even found 
that he had a littlo pity at the sorvice of his 
ity told in, 08 & 


impotent rival when 
profound secret, that poor Mitchol! had pro- 


Bo to hor s fow days before, and that she 
fet oen 


compelled to roject him for reasons 
which ahe stated ot full iongth, but which it 
is noodless to reproduce hero, And after a 
tine the old people returned ; and tho groat 
nows was communicated to them ; and, Gil- 
Dert having beon to ‘romain to 
dinner, the Admiral producod & bottle of his 
Servo ae aaa 

it came to pass that Mr. Segrave 
did not go back to London to finish the 
season, but stayed at homo in peace and eon- 
tentment, which nothing oocurred to distarb, 
For at this time Mr. Buswell was away, and 
there was « politcal lll, end the woather, for 
‘once, was all that could be desired by a pair 
of happy lovers. 
CHAPTER XXXL—MISS JOY 18 ORACTULAR, 
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fa e to time, to bear @ sharp, 
or ‘Would know how to conceal 
To see her, to hear her voice, sometimes 


H 


Perhaps to exchange a few words with her, 
‘be ample compensation for such in- 
evitable trials of his fortitude. 

Nothing could have been more sensible 
than theso resolations, but what thoy may 
have been worth it is impossible to say, for 
the simple reason that Brian found no oppor. 
tunity of putting them into practice, Ho 
eallod in Park Lane, thinking that he ought 
to do a0 after eating Sir Joseph’a salt ; but 
nobody was at home ; and although his bro- 
ther, who one evening did him the honour to 
dine with him at his club, informed him that 
Miss Huntley “wont evorywhore,” thia know- 
ledge was of little avail to » man who hap- 
pened to go nowhere. Gilbort, as we know, 
was more fortunate, and Brian learnt from 
him that Beatrice’s engagement to Lord 
Stapleford was goncrally spoken of as a pro- 
‘bable event. 

“But it isn’t announced yot, is it ?” Brinn 
asked. 


“Oh, no 1” answorod Gilbert, smiling ; “it 
im't announced yet.” ~~ 

He had the air of knowing more than bo 
chose to say ; hut Brian did not interrogate 
him farthor. It struck him that thore was 
a suspicion of mockery in his brother's smile, 
and he had no dosire to listen to a repetition 
of the warnings which had been addressod to 
him from that quarter on a bygone occasion. 
‘After all, Boatrice’s destiny was boyond his 
control or influence ; he would be told of it, 
no donbt, whon she had made up hor mind 
what it was to be—he did not think that her 
mind was made up yot—and meanwhile he 
had his work to occupy and consolo him. A 
day or two before that appointed for Lad: 
Clementina’s ball he received # post-car 
on the back of which waa rien, in Misa 
Huntley's large, flowing hand, “Don’t igiget 
tho 16th.—B, H.” "Tobe sure, there was not 
much di of me orariooking ie one and 
only invitation that lay upon his writing- 
tablo; but tho reminder was 
to him as evidence that the fact of his having 
been invited was remembered by one whose 
own engagements were so numerous, 

On the evening of the day above-mentioned 
he dressod chimeclf with unusual care and 
pil particular attention to his white tie. 

was quite ready by ten o'clock, but, 

ite his inclinations, remained stondfast 

immovable for another two hours; 
Decauze he had been given to 

that London ballrooms seldom begin to fill 
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until neat ight. Consequently, when he 
ie fed Go hall and 


hmumanity, and hed no small diffculty in 


his way up to the landing, where 
Te Foutas tged, tagnifoont tn dimonds 
. entina’s balls wore 
always crowdod, becauso they were always 
admirably done, The age in which wo live 
is reproached, justly or unjustly, with boing 
ono in which woalth is all-powerful ; mor can 
it be denied that to give a succesaful ball in 
these days costs a great deal more than it 
did s quarter of & contury ago. Lady 
Clemontina’s command of ready monoy wns 
practically unboundod ; ao that sho had little 
trouble in outshining the financiers’, bankors’ 
and brewers’ wives who wore hor moat for- 
midable competitors and in sasombling all 
London under her roof whenover sho was 60 
minded. Unfortunately for har, sho didnot 
greatly covet distinction t particular 
kind, but it hard come to be expected of her 
that she ehould hold two or threo such 
functiona in the course of tho aeason, and, ag 
Bir Josoph, who detestod but equieseed in 
thom, was wont to remark, thoy wore good 
for trae, if thoy hul no other merit, 

Brian, in due course of time, wae swo 
upstairs and shook hands with hor, and 
Jooked ns if aho had not tho ghost of an idoa 
who he was, Then ho penetrated into the 

where tho banks of flowers, the 
hugo blocks of clear ico, and tho little foun- 
tains which wore splashing in ovory recess 
might have excited his admiration if ho had 
had any eyes for those adjuncta, But he 
waa there to soo, and, if possible, to spoak to, 

‘ice Huntley, not to draw comparisons 
betwoen Lady Clomentina’a entertainment 
and Mra, Guldenmark’s, or Lady Porter's; 
and his stature enabling him to look over 
the heads of tho ho precontly made 
out the object of his search, standing not 
many yards away from him, and surrouniled 
by a phalanx of Diack coats, of which 

ford’s wes ono. 

e moment that she caught sight of him 
she beckoned him to approach, and when, by 
dint of a little ‘uneeremonions shoving’ Be 
had managed to obey her signal, she bent 
her head towards him and whispered hur- 
Tiedly, “Don't go away yet.” 

“«T have only just come,” Brian answered. 

“So much the better. Can you atand 
this for another hour and @ do you 
think? If you can, you might look about 
for me then. Iam not going to dance to- 
night; but I can see that there will 


bis 


or freedom for me before two o'clock. 
All you wait #” 
OF course I will,” said Brian; ait thore- 
upon she gave him a nut by way of dis 
muissal, 


He exeented a movemont of retreat to- 
wards tho wall, and stationed himself in a 
aort of luckwater, out of the eddying human. 
mi, Well content to hide his umo. If 
‘vo had told him to wait five houra, 
instoud of only ono and a half, he would 
lave dous her bidding with porfect choerful- 
nea, But, indeed, this Lall did not soem to 
him to be nearly aa dull an affuir as those of 
which he had had previous coyuisanee. At 
Kingseliff, whore everybody know him, and 
whore non«lancery were looked upon os 
eocint defaulters, lio hod always felt thot he 
would rather submit to any imaginable form 
of penance thin look on, all’ the night 
through, ut a number af’ people bobbing 
round und round abot rooin, With the chance 
of being himolf compelled, at any moment, 
to yo bobbing round also, Here it was 
quito differont. No ono noticod him, nor did 
ho recognise g ringle nequuintance, excopt 
Sir Hoctor Buckle, looking very smart snd 
aprice, who passed onee through the rooms 
aud vanishod; and it war amusing enough, 
for onco in a way, to catch a glimpeo of the 
so-called grout world. Some of the porsons 
who paso’ close to him woro roally groat, 
Thorv woro Cabinct Ministers among them, 
and Jorcign Ambassadors, eared with 
ordora, and Brian distinctly heard one of the 
luttor say to a Indy, “Madame, je vous 
préviens quo la Russic ne pout plus reculer 
et que lu guerre ost inéviluble.” This was 
mout interesting; but the othor seraps of 
couversation which reached his cara were 
rourcoly of equal importance, He gathered 
from thom that all these people had either 
come from Mrs. A’s ot were going on to 
Lady Bs, and their chief anxiety appeared 
to bo to find wut whothor those whom they 
met wore ongnge upon tho same exciting 
programme, , he noticed, that a large 
muerity of these pleasuro-seokers rare past 
middle age, aud he wondered what be 
tho inducomont that kept them out of bed at 
a timo of life when they ought to have becn 
thinking scriously shout cconomising their 
vital forecs. Tho old women, of course, 
might have marriageable dat ra; Wut the 
old mon woull surely have happier at 
home, And whore wero all @he young 
ment 

But theso notes and queries were put a 
stop to when a lady of noble i 
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who had been carried through the doorwa: 
on the top of the flood, extrieated horeell 
with vigorous plunge, and landed breath- 
leasly by Brian's side. 

«Well, Mr. Segrave,” zaid she, “I did 
think that you would remember me; but I 
suppose 1 an aoe the sort of person whom 
any ono would expect to mect in a grand 
London ballroom.” 

“J am very glad to meet you, at all 

ovents,” answs Brian ; and indeed it was 
2 real ploasnre to him to re.ogniso Miss Joy, 
beaming all over with good-humour, aa of 
yore, and woaring tho sell-ame ruby velvet 
gown with the tail of which she hud once 
swept (silburt’s chair from under him. “I am 
like the Doge of Vonive at Versailloa,” Le 
aiddod; “ostonishmont at finding myself 
whore I am exbauste my oapacity for wonder. 
But it isn’t very wonderful that you should 
bo in the sume house as Miss Iuntley, 
is itt” 
“It is rather wonderful that I should be 
in this 60,” Misa Joy replicd “I am 
supposed to ba on furlough just now, and of 
course my name doesn’t appear in Luly 
Clomentina’s visiting-list; but Beatrice in- 
sisted upon it that 1 should como to-night, 
because sho knows how much I enjoy spoc- 
taclos of this kind. So I pnt my prido in my 
pocket and came.” 

“Woe seem to be in the same boat,” 
obsorved Brian, “and wo can enjoy the 
epectaclo togother, I would ask you to do 
me tho honour of dancing with me, only——” 

“You would meet with a polite, but 
decisive refusal if yon did,” intorrupted 
Miss Joy, laughing. “Do you think that I 
have uo shame, and that 1 am incapable of 
distinguishin, Kingscliff and Park 
Lane} But Ul tell you what you might do 
for me, if you were inclined ‘to be good- 
natured—you might take mo down-stairs and 
give me something to ost” 

Of course he was quite ready to do that, 
and by the exertion of aoma physical force 
be succeeded in piloting his companion down 

sapper-room, where, aa need hardly be 
said, everything that art and luxury could 
achiove in the culinary line woe at her dis. 
Reel However, he soon discovered that 
Joy's request 


a ot, eee. prompted by 
any greedy appetite, for she swo take 
thing ‘bob amore of sspic and ial « 
glass of char] ie, and as soon ar she 

finishod thin vipel refreshraent sho drew him 
aside into ono of tho smaller rooms, which for 
tho moment was untenanted, saying: “Now 
we thall be able to talk comfortably.” 





MAJOR AND MINOR. 


when sho had settled herself down 
upon a sofa, it was an odd and rather dis- 
appointing thing to find that sho wanted to 


the manifold perfoctions of her beloved 
ronesa. Where was Gilbert t she nsked. 


about his brother, not, as usual, about Bri 


id he propose to romain in London long? 
And why was he not ot the balk? “I know 
ho ia in town, because Boatrico told mo that 
she had met him several times ; and perhaps 
he may be in the house now, though I don’t 
think he can be, for I had a good look all 
round the rooms before I fell in with you.” 

“T believe he is in town,” answered Brian, 
who had not beon informed of his brother's 
rotin to Beckton; “but I can’t tell you 
auch about his movemonts. I dare say Mist 
Huntley secs more of him than I do.” 

‘Miss Joy gave o dissatisfied grunt. “But 
I should have thought that, with this gonoral 
election coming on in the autumn, it would 
be important for him to be upon the spot,” 
she persisted, “Isn't he going home again 

” 


“Really I don’t know,” repliod Brian 
wonderingly, “ Why do you ask ¢” 

“Oh, I'am naturally inquisitive; when I 
Imow somothing about poople 2 always want 
to know more, Perhaps 1 know moro than 
i= suppose about the way in which you 

avo been guing on sinco we last met,” 

“T amauwaro that Mra. Pearcth is @ friend 
of yours,” said Brian, 

“Oh, Beatrice told you that? Did she 
tell you that she made mo take her out to 
Streatham and call upon tho Peareths with 
her, 80 that she might learn the truth about 
your rupture with them? I think that was 
a very pretty compliment topey you. And, 
aa luck would have it, who should come in 
whilo wo wero sitting there but that absurd 
little Mrs. Dubbin Mf1 You must in- 
deol have been hard up for anmsement 
Defore you took to flirting with her /” 

“But I never did anything of the sort,” 
eried Brian indignantly. “I do hope that 
‘Mias Huntley—and you know better than to 
believe it ie me!” thing of 

“I can believe anything of young mon,” 
answored Miss Joy sontentiously. “From 
what I have seen of them—and I have seen 
@ good deal, first and last—I should aay that 
there are no bounds to the folly that they 
are capable of i encon ged by convene sat 
‘volgar girl . Pearoth took your part, 
however, I must confess, and aid. rou hed 
been. ly As for 
she would never admit that you could do 
wrong. I don’t know whether you have 
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found out what a high opinion she has of 
you.” 

“Is that monnt sarcastically 1” inquired 


ian. 

“Oh, no; she took s liking to you from 
the first ; and when she takes likings of that 
slesorsption they are always strong ones.” 
‘Miss Joy pansed fora moment and sighed. 
“T have often wished of late," she continued 
meditatively, “that you were a lord, or = 
distingnished persoungo of some sort; be- 
cause, if you were, you might fall in love 
with dear Beatrice and marry her. I shouldn't 
have any fears for her future then.” 

“Thank you,” said Brian, laughing; “your 
reniarks have at Jeast the merit of candour. 
But L didn't know that lords anc other dis- 
tinguished personages were moro suscoptible 
than the rest of mankind.” 

“J am sare you understand what I monn ; 
it is Beatrice who is not suscoptible, poor 
doar! No man bar ever yot succsoded in 
touching her heart ; in spite of which, situated. 
as sho is, itis almost inovitablo that she should 
mi before long. I supposo you have 
he rumours about her and Lonl Staple- 
ford, Well, do know, I quite hope sho 
will take him. ‘Ho isn’t brilliant ; but ho is 
honest and good-tempered, and what ir bottor 
still, I think ho really loves hor. As his wifo, 

could take a leading position in socicty, 
and make interests of many kinds for her- 
self. Yon sco, the danger is that—putting 
lovo out of the quostion in tho way that she 
doos—she might bo attracted by tulent and 
plausibility. An unscrupulous man, who 
wanted hor monoy for his own solfish ouds, 
wight got her to take an intorest in his caroor, 
expecially if it were a political carver ; und 
then——” 


“Are you thinking of an; mn in pars 
ticular 1” ‘equirei Eran, a 
“There aro always plenty of auch persona 
,” answorod Mise Joy ovasively. “ And 
sho haan’t accopted Lord Mtaplefort yet.” 
“Perhaps he hasn't asked hor yet. 
“Ob, che husn’t allowed him to ask her. 
It is easy enongh to up a man from pro- 
Poting to you; Teould do that myself, thor 
have no protension to be as adroit as she 
is. You neodn't laugh, No great ingenuity 
is required to protect me from troublesome 
suitors nowa/lays, J know ; but I really was 
not 20 bul looking once upon atime; and 
just at thet moment I was thinking of 
very eligible young man whom I once held 
at arm’e length until he went off in a hoff 
and never came beck agsin—which I was 
rather sorry for afterwards. But, as I was 


woying, Boatrice won't let Lord Stapleford 
come to tho point ; which showa ng the ia 
horitating. It is arrangod, I believe, that he 
is to rovat us at Womburg next month ; and 
then, 1 trust, sho will give him his anawor. 
Te will be avery great pity if she diamissea a 
man who has so mapy good qualities and no 
defects, unless it be a defect to be rather 
commonplace.” 

rian roully conld not concur, If Miss 
Huntley had not yet met any oue for whom 
she could caro an a wife ought to care for her 
hushand, surely it would he better that she 
shonld romain unmarried until ale did. What 
was thero in hor situation which rendered an 
immodiato marriage so desirablo? He had 
many arguments of undoubted weight to 
nirgo in mupport of is viowa and against Misa 
Joy’, and ho waa bringing them forward, 
ono hy one, whon, to his horror he heard the 
clock on tho mantelpices atrike threo. “Cool 
Heavens 1" ho exclaimed, “1 ad no idea 
that it was so late, I—I must tako you up 
staira again, if you don’t mind ; I have an 
‘ongugeruent—" 

“OM you go then!” returned Miss Joy, 
Iunghing at his dinmayed face, “You can 
Jeavo mo horo ; T am big enough to take care 








‘of myaolf.’ 
Perhaps it was not very polite; but he 
took her at her wonl. It would be too 


heartbreaking to have lost what night very 
likely }o hia Inst chaneo of an interview wit 
Beatrivo before aho left London, Be ran 
qpieldy up tho staircase, which was almost 
<lenortod now, and ontered the ballroom, 
where the crowd, thongh Jose than it had 
Twon in the cailier part of the evening, was 
util Iurge, Socing at a glance that Beatrice 
was neither among the dancers nor tho 
spectatory, he pursued his search throngh the 
adjoining room anit discovered her at length, 
editing quito alone heaide an open window, in 
what appearod to be the library. 

“T am so very sorry |” he ‘began breath: 
losely, “I yas’ talking to Mise Joy, and I 
didn’t notice how tho time was slipping 
away.” 

“T thought you had gone home to bed 
liko a sensible yuan,” sho answered, “Iam 
lad you found Miss Joy so fascinating, for 
1 wasn’t set at liberty az soon as I expected. 
Stapleford has only just loft.” 

Sho necmod to be little tired and out of 
spirits Could it be that Stapleford had 

ady demanded and obtained s definite 
reply? Brian ecrutinised her anxiously, and 
ahe may have divined hia thoughts, for she 
aniled and said, 
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“I have been upon the social treadmill for 
rather too many hours ats stretch, that in 
ajL I wanted to have a long chat with you 
about things in general; but now I feel too 
atupid to talk toanybody. Happily, the end 
of all this monotonous revelry is not very far 
off; I don’t think I could stand much more 
of it, Next wosk we go to Goodwood ; then 
to Cowes, and then—oh, how glorious !—I 
shal! be my own mistress ones more, and 
‘Miss Joy will take me away to Homburg to 
recrnit my jaded system.” 

“T am not going to Homburg, though,” 
Brian could not help saying ruefully, «and I 
suppose I shall have no further opportunities 
of mecting you among monotonous 
rovallers of ‘whom you have become so 


‘woary.” 

“Well, ut that is just what T was think- 
ing abont,” she rejomod, straightoning her- 
volf in her chair and speaking with more 
auimation. “Why shouldn’t you come to 
Homburg? You can’t stay in London alt 
the mmmier ; you won't enre to go to Kin, 
dif; and if yon haven't done with the 
labours of composition yot, why, pianos can 
bo hired at Homburg aswell as anywhere 

» and there are certain spac hours in 
the middlo of tho day during which most 
people fe to slocp, because tley have no- 
thing else to do, I would undertake to 
amuse you or find amusement for you in the 
mornings and evenings.” 

‘Tho sugyestion was certainly a tempting 
one, Brian had not givon a thought to the 
coming summer ; but now ho reflocted that 
ho was well able to afford himself a 
holiday sand how could ho spend it better 
than by betaking himsclf to a place where 
he might count upon secing Beatrice every 
day 1” He fancied, too, that thero was some- 
thing more in her eagerness thon a mero 
desire to bo kind, or even to secure for her- 
self a cortain variety of companionship. It 
‘was no very fart or extravagant con- 
jecture that, ats time of crisis in her lifo, 
she might wish to beve near bores 
upon whose sympathy or even silvico sho 
could rely. For of equrve there aro situations 
in which eimple honesty and devotion aro of 
more value than the worldly wisdom of a 
tmaultitude of counsellors, 

“ould you really like me ts come!” he 
asked, af after & pense. ae “red, 

& as it may appear,” she answe 

ing, “I really should.” Perhaps it was 
a somowhat tardy movement of compunction 
that made her add: “I always try to collect 
ea large a circle as I can in places of that 
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kind, Stapleford has promisod to join us, 
and I daresay there will be others. I don’t 
think you will find it dull.” 

Ho understood her meaning ; but indeed 
the caution wan nat neoded. If in the re- 
cesses of his heart thore had still lurked the 
shadow of a lingering hope, this had boen dis- 
pelied as much hy her outspoken friendlinoss 
as by Mins Joy's asxurance of tho good opiion 
that she entertained of him. Well; ho was 
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thankful to have it zo, sinco nothing more 
was attainable, His influcnce over her, if ho 
powersed any, would at all events nover bo 
exerted savo for what should seem to him to 
‘bo her happiness, whilo his own would aa- 
suredly be increased by proximity to her. 
‘That, if it did nothing else for him, would 
Telievo him from the torture of auspense and 
enable him to nce for himeclf whither her 
doxtiny was loading her. 
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Br FRANCIS I. 


"F posts wore produced as perfected flowers 
are, their growth would be a fascinating 
stady, And there 
are analogics. They 
have their hours of 
expansion in the life- 
giving sun, and of 
solf-closure and re- 
vorie in tho silenco 
and coolness of evon- 
ing ; they reach up- 
ward to hrouthe all 
favouring influencos, 
still holding fast to 
mother cath; and 
when their flowors, 
“after hin 
uncloso in 
varying forms and 
colonre, the height 
and glory of their 
boing is attained. 
In thinking of the 
blossoms of tho idea! 
world it is natural, 
by comparison, to 
“consider tha 
Tilies,” and to wieh 
that all the unfold- 
ings of thought 
and feeling wore as simple 
and spontancous as theirs, 
Tho studontof rhas 


kind,” 


ites their 
modesof foliation and flowering, while the poet 
often proves w be # specitoen of a new order 
—not in the books—not to be comprehended 
by pedants’ rules, nor to be judged hy safe 
precedents, Popo and Dryden, whore points 
‘were us obvious as cudgol-blows or rapicr- 
thrust, were as well aj fated at first ax 
to-day ; bat poots of,finer mould, like Words- 
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task unlike the florist’s, for the latter knows 
well theobjeotsof his care; he snticipa st 
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worth, Shelley, and Kenta, passed through 
periods of lifelong trial afore coming into 
their inheritance. 
It ia over fort; 
ears Binco Lowel 
gun to write, and 
thongh his i 





work, until within a 
revaut period, found 
small favour with 
critics or with the 


American — public, 
Tho moat of his 
British —_odlmirora, 


oven now, real tho 
“Biglow Papers” by 
the help of a glow 
sary, ant ignore his 
other poms. 

His futher was an 
ominent clergyman 
in Boston, learued, 
aaintly, and clincroct, 
who at tho time of 
thegenoral Unitarian 
movement, refused. 
to tako either sido 
of tho controversy, und 
callod himself simply a 
Congregationalist. Ie 
ived at Cambridgo, nearly four miles from 
his church, in a large and plain wooden 
house, built, before the revolution, “ Eln- 
wood,” as it was called hy Dr. Lowell, ia 
surrounded by noble elm, ash, and pino- 
trees, mostly of his planting, and appears 
dignified and grave to-day, as becomes a 
house which know tho “good old colony 
times.” It was there that our poet, the cler- 
gyman’s youngest son, waa born, February 


29, 1819—Washington’s birthday—and there 
he lived almost without interruption until he 
waa appointed United States Minister to 
Spain. 

"iis mother, Larriet Traill Spence, de- 
scented frum ‘an Orkney family, wax a wo- 
min of superior mind, somewhat eccentric, 
fond of reading and of Scotch ballads; and 
her chiklren wore nurtured 28 much with 
poctry as with religion und maternal love. 
Tho bulhul of Sir Patrick Spens (who might 
have lwen au ancestor) was a favourite with 
tho family. 

Klmwoul had a largo and rich collection 
of bouks, and the post was apparently turned 
loony to drinese in it, according to Dr, dobn- 
aon's phrase. Hakinyt, Purchaa, Marco 
Polo, “ Don Quixote,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
romanecs of Arthur and Charlemagne, 
Shakespearo and tho long line of pocta and 
dramatia(a, were road with eager dolight. 
Nothing camo amisa to hie allalevouring 
mind oxcept mathematics, logic, philosophy, 
and the other studies prescribed Wy fet 
Togulations, But thank, to his evident ne 
tural abilities, and pothaps to the regard felt 


for his fathor, lio passed the cxammations Aj 


and reccived his degree. 

Tho Cambridgo of that day was rustic av 
provincial. In the cullego faculty and in the 
town thero were markol characters whoso 
whimeicu] traits arc skotchod in “ Cambridgo 
Thirty Years Ago,” This article appoared 
in Putnam's Monthly, 1853, and waa after- 
wanla inchided in “ Eircside Travels,” the 
sooat charming of Lowell's volumes of prose, 
Theo ancient apeoch which heara the name of 
“ Yankoo,” was then in common uso 
tho uneltcatcl—" unedidicated,” they would 
have suid—and traces of ite slipshod forme 
and nasal aecents could somotimes be detected 
even in tho aedate utterances of the learned, 
But the thought of employing tho dialect in 
aatiro or in bucolies did not eccur to Lowell 
till Inter. 1 

He was un activo pedestrian, and explored 
the region about Cambridge liko a naturalist, 
which ho waa not. His haunts wero under 
tho willows on the river bank, about the 
Pietureaq, woodfringed lake called Fresh 
Pond, the heights of Belmont, the Wavorley 
‘Onke—hugo trees of unknown ago, standing 
sa if grouped for a paintor-—Beaver Brook, 
whose pretty cascade and mill ere in the hoart 
of one of his most perfect and Swect 
Auburn, 2 gronp of wooed knolls near Elm- 
‘wood, now the site of the well-known ceme- 
tery, Many of his reminiscences of Cam- 





i poenes and poople are in his “ Indian | 
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Summer Reverie.” Evidently his love of na- 
ture was an absorbing passion, and it led 
him to make distant excursions in later 
years, as tu Moosehead Lake in Maine, and 
oe, Adirondacks iy month exslaca New 

(in company wit erson, Agassiz, 
Wyman, and Stillman), where he met lom- 
Derers, trappers, and deer-huntors, and camo 
to know— 

“Tha thy, wood-wenddering brood of Charsater.” 

He ntwlied law, but made no serious at- 
fempt to practise it ; he was predestined to 
a literary career, and hud no scttlod employ- 
ment except in aiding tho anti slavery cause, 
until, in 1887 ho succeeded Langfetlow as pro- 
fessor of modern Ianguages and literature in 
Harvard College, 

[fo was early married to Miss Maria White, 
aludy of delicate leanty, and of natural gifts 
and graces, She wrote eoveral beautiful 
poems, which wore privately printed in » 

jal volume after her deccase, Of tho 
children of that marriage only une, a married 
danghter, survives. Tho death of the mother 
(1853) waa the subject of one of Long- 
follow's most exiuisite poems, “The ‘Two 


Ns. 
Lowell's Rembranitish portrait hy Pago, 
painted about the time of his marriage, 
shows a thonghtful faco ; luxuriant suburn 
hair, parted evenly upon a fair brow and 
hanging in long wavy locks; a full, ruddy 
bourd sproad over a broad falling linen collar, 
und » rathor spare figure, with good squaro 
shoulders, clad in s looso coat of coarac, 
brown cloth. Poot, onthusiast, dreamer ! 
would be your first thought in looking at tho 
faraway expression of the cyes; but tho 
courage and composure shown in the mouth 
would make you suspend judgment, and you 
would conclude that imagination and com- 
mon sense wore fairly balancold. The face, 
costume, and manner of that rait, 60 
severely simplo, offer @ remarkable contrast 
lo the picture of the foreign minister in Lon- 
don at the height of bis famo. 

His stady at Elmwood was a large front 
room on tho upper floor, with a view of the 
river winding the marshes, and of 
the distant city, on one side, and of the 


beautiful cemetery de on the other. 
‘There wore shelves of books, engravings, and 
casts, a table with papors, loosed volumes and 


pies in pathetic ler, aud a few com- 
fortable chairs, There he received his 
friends, some of whom had the habit of com- 
ing on Sunday sfernoons, and between the 
low whifis of amoke ideas were pleasantly 
exchanged without phrase. In his “ Winter 
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Erening Hymn to his Fro” ie a i re of a 
amoker'e elysium, It was not all tobacco. 


“By Mornuec duaptter, eb thet oom 
abe tet wees 
Glied naa 


Ho naturally took the lead in conversation, 
or rather, { should say, his frionds wero 
better ploased to listen to him than to talk ; 
Dut no one was moro courteous or hospitable 
to tho opinions of others. In his youth it 
may have been true of him, as Hosea 
Biglow’s ghostly “gran’ther” says— 


“When J was yonoger ‘a wat you aes me now — 
Notun’ from Adutn's fall to Huldy's bouaet, 
‘Thet {-warn't fall-cocked with my Jedymenton it.” 


At tho time I recall (1853~1859), al- 
though his spirita were sometimes exube- 
rant, his habitual manner had a mellow, 
Tndian-summer glow. His conversation was 
nue ‘ive aml inspiring, aud a aonso of 
exaltation followod, as from secing & play of 
Shakeapeure or hearing a symphony of 
hoven. But at timvs, when in his comic 
vein, his wndacious invention, his deft touchos 
in dressing a rustic logend, his assumption 
of Yankeo shrewdness or clowniahness, his 
exquisite mimicry of antique pedants and 
other droll people, mado him the most mar- 
vellons of story-tellers. In the course of an 
evening he often male jokus enough to 
not up half the professional humorists of 
America. 

His early verse was in the orthodox 
manner, without a hint of comedy ; it was 

strong, 


swoot and tender, sometimes 

often plaintive, reminding one by its spirit 
rather than by form or of Keats and 
Tennyson, His individuality was not then 
80 marked as it afterwards became, and thers 
‘wus at times a vagueness of impression, Still, 
many of those early poems havo an nnfailing 


charm for aympatheuic readers. T may man 
sme i by seiting a part of Moxico to form new 


tion “Ambrose,” “To s Pine-Tree,” “The 
Fostorn,” “To the Dandelion,” “She Camo 
and Went,” and especially that grand vision, 
“Sir Launfal,” 6 seure of beauty is no 
more marked than the primitive Christi 

character ; the poems are fervent with apos- 
tolic zeal. Aa time went on his touch be- 
came firmer, and the sounds from his lyre 
had more definite rhythm and more charac- 
ter in melody. This clear sonoroumess was 
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hoard in “The Presont Crisis,” just before 
tho Mexican war, when it scemed that the 
douination of the dave powor wus to be por- 
petual Tho measure is that of “Locksloy 
Hull ;* but the thought is not Tennyson’s ; 
it ia an original and impassioned outburst, 
Tassages wero often heard in anti-sla 
meetings, where they sounded like tho 
Yurden of a prophet. One would not nocd 
to quote them in the United States, where 
thonsauds of my age know them by hoart ; 
but I fear that to some readers of Goop 
‘Worps they may not bo so familiar. 

at reece 


* Seta tpmppt a tn Sonne “twikt od sywiems and 
‘Trath forevar on the eouffult, Wrong forever on tbe thromt,~— 
‘Yet thet maffold sways the foturo, and, betand the dim un- 
‘Btandeth God within the rbadow, Krepiog watch shove his 

om. 

“Thea to sido with Truth ix ouble when we share bar 
‘Biol couse bhp fame and prot, end "ia to 

ne er a meomperot 
By, the light of warning beretloy, Christ's beoding Set] 
‘Telling up now Galvares evar withthe sous that tras not 
oe 8 ew ee 

"Yor bumenity emecpe onward; whore today the martyr 
ake sere erochen Jug wth th eer fs ads 
‘Far in frog the cross stands rvedy aud the crackling 
TEhyarn aaa 

Thore aro somo turyitl passages in this 
puom, less to be blamed m the poriods of an 

orator than in the dcliborato moasuro of a 

poot ; and, occasionally, tho confusion of 

‘motaphors is perploxiny ; but aa a wholo it 

in magnificont, and will livo as long wa» freo 


“Tet sorte of the North gained 

people e North gained « groat 

point by their aativity in settling the Western 

country. Looking back upon this twenty 

years afterwards Mosca Biglow oxelaimod— 
“0 strange Now World, that yit wast never young, 
See ears ie ce ees 
Zoi peewee ecody tne sts aa" pate ta pata, 
ussed by sern sien with empirss in alr brane, 
Popich now Olas Ole Word ovat” he 

Tho Southern leaders thought to offect, this 


we States There waa Ped aiton in 
bringing shout a war, mondaciot 
to be begun “by the act of Mexico” ‘There 
was s call for Lanna due time 
& iti i aj in 
Lowell wae the office of Mr. Dunbank (aow 
a judge), when the sound of drum fife 
drew to the window, overlooking Court 
Square. It wesa crusade for elavery! Bat 
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the sense of humour got the better of his 
wrath, as ho imacined the caustic replies a 
shrewd Yankes might muke to the invitation. 
Shortly after tho first poom of Hosea Bighao 
appeared in the Toston Courier -— 
You've to exttte 





"700 be 
imam 

‘Tho stago-setting of the new comedy was 
‘as ingenious as the verses. Tho letter of 
the sy father and the gravo intro- 
duction of Parson keh Shea ita delicious 
pedantry woro in foct. keoping, 
effect of the whole with thoas “to tho man- 
ner born” was irresistible. The abolitionists 
Wore in ocatusics to seo the war carried into 
the camp of the enemy, ‘The stinging arrows 
of ridicule annoyed tho pro-slavery party aa 
no vloquonee of invective could havo done. 

Thon came a narrative of tho adventures 
of Savin, a volunteer in the invading army. 
‘The fun of this, to thoso who understand 
tho allusion, is uproarious; no staid adjec- 
tive fits it. The chiof object of tho satire 
was Caleh Cushing, of Masaachusotta, thon 
@ yonoral, afterwarls a noted diplomutist. 
There was anothor witty letter from tho 
game burlesquo-hero (Sawin), giving vent to 
his disguat with Moxico aud tho servico. 
Thoro were othor skits—nt pro-slavery 
cditors, at tho Democratic candidate for 
Govornor, “ John P, Robinson,” he who got 
an umexpocted notoriety, and at the Whig 
ansuitants of Dr. Pulirey, In the first 
couplot of the latter is perfect picturo 
of u rural Yankeo in a state of surprise. 

a atin eh et het 

But it is evident that ovon for Americans 
the “ Biglow Papors” ought now to have ox- 
plinetory notes, In the slang of the day the 

joxican war is now "anciont. history,” and 
evon the great eventa from 1860 to 1865, 
the most momentous in their results of any 
tince the discovery by Columbus, aro often 
lightly mentioned—exeept by those who 
took part in them, 
,. Tho seoond series of “ Biglow Papers” had 
its birth in the terrible war of the rebellion, 
and has naturally less of the comic element. 
Tt ‘thas the humour of a mature man, genial 
‘and jocoso at times, but oftener saddened by 

tal experiences, 

No reader should forget tho Introduction, 
upon the development of the Yankee dialect ; 
its wealth of citations and its exquisite style 
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make it one of the most fascinating chapters 
in Jiterary history. 

The pooms cover wide range, and are in 
various styles. I will comment only upon 
two, the sixth and the tenth of the series, 
“Snnthin’ in the Pastoral Line” (No. V1) is 
2 description of spring in New England, the 
fullest, daintiest, and moat truly poetical in 
existence, The dislect is moulded by the 
sentiment without losing its simplicity ; all 
the talk of birds and flowers seems natural 
in the softened phrases of the Yankee swain, 
I donbt whether tho description would not 
have lost its charm if written in literary 
English. The exquisite touches in this poem 


lation ; the poem must be read a8 & whole. 
‘The tenth of the series is in many rospocts 
tho most powerful, and is certainly the most 
pathetic of Lowell’s poems. It bogins afar, 
and approaches ite intended theme With sur 
ising art. The poet had beon requested to 
Botany — 
“Eee 
faarare cast 
In eucccssivo stanzas, containing some of the 
lovoliest pastoral Jmages, the resdor is lod 
toward the all-absorbing subjoct of the war, 
then in its darkest poriod, and follows the 
poot through his walks, jes amid the 
rural boauty, his soul full of an agonising 
desire for an ond to tho struggle. A fow 
lines in passing -— 
Shinar. 


‘9 The yellow pime resemtbies the Brolch fr. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


This last stanza rofors to General Charles 
Lowell, who, after he know ho was mortally 
wounded, led his men in a successful cavalry 
hang af the latle of Winchester. 

fe pom ends with an inspiring invoca- 
tion to penes—peace that should come with 
triumph and “the stop of Victory’s dangh- 
tor* The reader seeme to havo slowly os 
cendod » hill tike Pisgah, with » prospect 
beyond that awes him to lienee, No aketeh 


can convey this eloquence of tho heart; it fi 


rouses emotions, at Ivast with those who 
Tomembor the awful war, which we must call 
sublime, 

‘Viewing Lowell as a poct his mind scems 
tg have two indopendont functions : in serious 
verve he might be waighty, incisive, imagi- 
native, or tonder, but when ho is Hosea he 
revels in ludicrous images, droll conesita, an<d 
quaint terma of expression. In his rerious 
momentsa poetical imago, as in Wordsworth's 

10, 

“Floats dcuble, swan and shadow ;" 

while in tho humorous half of his oxietenco 
the vision of tho stately swan abovo is at- 
tended by tho shadow of a mirth-provoking 
gander bolow. Tho reflection is a jucoss 

itudo—not « disenchanting parody of 
sentiment but @ comic éist of it~giving the 
lively shook of tho unoxpectod, which is wit. 
‘Theso distinct spheres have soldom encroached 
on ench other, axcept in tho poem last cited. 
Perhaps he has done his beat things in comedy, 





but it may bo only that his comody is more 
oasily apprehended. Tn the dialoct ho is at 
ome 
“Fer patio’ ts é 





lowaright lok 
"Teiet, ayes, there's fow can. 
An! than it belvea my fhooghte oa slick, 
Ea etret-greined ‘dove w hatebat.”” 


In every other man’s hands tho dialect haa 
been fatal to sentiment: Lowell only has 


made it the vehicle of feeling and the 
work of poctical imagery. 
T think, however, be has written some 


things of far nobler order than the comic 


TO. 
Pete two parta of the “Biglow Papers” 
have been considered together, though they 
wero separated by a space of twenty years 
They differ, but complement each other, as 
they cover the periods of blossom and fruit- 
age. Among the poems of the interval was 
‘A Fable for Critics,” a vivid and bumerona 
characterization of American utters its 
grotesque macaronic lines, with impossil 
rhymea, its exhaustless store of double-shotted 
ite keen analysis and common sense— 
ite some hurry-akurry passages—make 


it one of the most enjoyable of satires, ‘There 
was naturally some outery, especi iy by Pos, 
who had been @ merciless tomahawker of 
‘New England authors, and who, like Dickens's 
hangman, objected to the treatment whan 
applied to himself. The “Fable” shows the 
good-humoured audacity of young blood, end, 
although not always entirely Just, is not 
wilfully unfair, The chief skotehes, though 
tiny with caricature, are still the most 
ful and effective portraits of their sub- 
jecta in existence. The satirist anticipated 
the verdict of the succeeding gonerstion. 
The best es of the poom, not vouching 
for their absolute truth in every instanco, are 
those roferring to Whittior, Theodoro Parker, 
Emerson, Willis, Lydia Maria Child, Bryant, 
Duna, and Cooper. The reador will see that 
the national vanity ie not sporod, und that 
the lines areas full of good-humourod counsel 
as of pungent wit, 

‘Thoro are many places at which a well- 
used volune of Lowoll naturally opens; for 
instance, at “Beaver Brook,” which is 90 
perfect in thought and art that it might 
serve as an object-lesson in pictt ue verse, 
“The Foot Vath” is anothor subtile snd 
fascinating conecption—a trail which imper- 
coptibly loads boyond carth und time into an 
ideal world. There ix nothing in Emervon 
more transcondental than this. “The Dead 
House” is full of striking linca which bocome 
& part of memory. If ono should dosire a 
contrast, 9 bit of dainty, scholastic humour, 
he could scarcoly ask for anything more de- 
lightful than the epistle to Mr. John Bart- 
lott on sonding a seven-pound trout, 

“Pit for an Abbot of 
a ed 
Bedore his lenten Yiclou 
‘He Lise there, the sopdologer'|' 

“Tho First Snow Fall,” though printed ix 
tively Inte volume, was written @ 
Jong time ago, and went the news- 
papers for many years, It was tho first of 
Lowell's serious poome to obtain popularity. 
The last stanza has been often quoted :— 

‘Baile, ig be era aot ow 


Ana 
‘Fisk ele wes fies te ber eter, 
‘Folded close under deepening anew.” 
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New‘England lifo in tho Inst generation, a less bright points of description; but the 
“Flemish picturo” of od manners and atrongest impression ia made by the hints of 
sxguiito in fovling and trokmont—in fat, fulth end repose, which, like tho limps of 
one of those miraculous trifles which only beauty in the grey stones of the edifice, 
uius creates, and which tho hearts of the | tortch the heart h the imagination. 
Yanko reo will for over preserve. ‘The 'Tho vocabulary for uch poem tust be 
comic and tho tender eloments are vitally !umple; no “sweet simplicity of phrase” is 
interlaced. You may smile at the simple possible in dealing with metaphysical sub- 
pair, but if you reflect you will neo that thoir j tilties, or with the glancing lights which a 
“conrtin’” ia a part of tbo never-ending, sees playing over old shrines and old 
ever-boginniug dram, the same in puleco us ! boli To an instructed reader thia is a 
in farm-houso, to which no non or Taughter | fascinating study, and it leaves an impression 
of Evo can be indifferent. hore are uatur- : which, if vague, is ineffuceable. Ita conserva- 
ally many cliaructeristic local tuuchos ; but | tivo tone is an indication of the poot’s ton- 
how oxpiain “crook-necks” to poople who dency—like that of Lord Tennyson—painful 
havon’t tho suv to ripen squashes? or to thoso who atill focl their pulses and their 
“queen’sarm” to thono who never saw the memorica thrillod in reading “The Proscat 
troagured flint-lock Quecn Anno muskets, Crisix” and “Locksley Hall.” Soptuagona- 
once borne in the French and Indian ware} rian poots may Inse their carly enthusiaam, 
win wash aps hence but, fortunately, they cannot rob their reudors 

‘Fur's you ean look at irs, 
Mamadou se ca Sela", 


Meamaiear em op ‘The “Commemoration Ode” was written 


“ab ery! up gute mnbrknuen 
‘An: paca fl the wander, 
(An! theve act 1h all alone, 
“Lib wo voe wiyh 10° Te 

Ira unt 

Lit, 

‘lab 


he wang log abut pari 
‘Fuperda the putra, Des 
An’ ket 0 al 
ithe ny on the decors 
opt ae 
Hrd Gal ons Consol band 


“Tho cue abe wan in, 
Rene oe aT iw, 
‘Ao’ she Lovkod full or biol 
‘Ma the apples she was ‘. 


‘fghe heared a fot, an krnuwed att, 
‘Actus! ont the weraper, 

‘Ail ways to once flew 

‘Uke spark a basat up pape. 


“Per ba the quiet kded 
Top b wane muni 


‘The “ Cathedral” was suggested by » visit 
to Chartres, and is au excursion into the 
higher mogione of thought. Its main theme 
is the philosophy of religion in ita relations 
with art and scienco in human life; and this 
is presontod from what mizht be called the 
modinval viow. Yet it is tar enough from 
@iscusaion which depoctizes, and from dog- 
matiom which petrifies. There are number- 


for a calobration by graduutes of Harvard 
Univorsity iu honour of those who served 
their country in tho ficld ring the war of 
the rebellion, It was a remarkablo occasion. 
tas Herre soliliers were present, includ. 
ing Moade, the hero of Gettysburg, The 
proceedings were simplo but on a high key; 
lor memory and imagination word busy, 
Much of tho improssivenuss of the secno was 
due to Lowell's rapt and poworful rendering 
of the nuble ode, Tho passage referring to 
Lincoln was recived with choers that woro 
somotimes choked hy emotion, Noman who 
hal the fortune to be present will over for 
that dey. To perpetuate it tho atately Mo- 
morial Hall © University has beou 
erectod, the finest academic building in tho 
New World. 

‘There aro great lifts of imagination and 


billows of passion in Lowell’s odes, but in his 
shorter lyrics instances of the perfoct fusion 
of fooling and melody in crystal lines are not: 


nent. He is primaril; t, but with a 
pes ii to iphileeophy. TE lendscape he 
sees the natural object and he paints it; but 
through it he sees also ita significance and its 
ideal relations, In the sparkling waters of 
Paste Brod peep Grad ger es flood- 
ing “the dull wheel with light grace,” 
but tho flood, “thick here and there with 
‘human blood,” turning “ tho world’s laborious 
wheels.” In his best poems tho mind is lol 
from the visible object or image to the 

t behind it. This gives his verse ita 
ennobling character. Such have no 
necd of added, formal moral; in their con- 
ception they are cach an entire moral. “ Sir 
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Launfal” ia legend, picture, and Christian 
ble in onc. Observe how the “Dande- 
ion” glows with fooling and boyish memo- 
ties !—how “Ambrose” and ‘Godminster 
Chimes” breathe charity and toleration !— 
how “The Forlorn” teachos aympathy |—how 
“Ttheveus” bids us listen to conscience | 
Grane i tha form sonepted, the thin aecus- 
tomed, expected ; originality is novel, start- 
ling, or reactionary, and at first bluch bids us 
ywuse, Grace and’ originalit ly ex- 
elude each other. What is the fashion of 
today? Either cold, marmoreal or 
eloying sweotnoss, both rolled ont on a Hol- 
lunge level, with nover a guttural or sibi- 
Topt, much lose d disturbing image—linos to 
be chantod in monotone at dusk in » rose- 
garden or in a dimly-lighted and perfumed 
room, by a mild curate to an admiring audi- 
‘once of vestals, or by an effeminate Thoocritus 
to a band ishing Sapphos—such 
ages to be the fashion. Can one believe 
that such verse-makers or tho lovors of this 
“ grace” have any fooling for the masculine 


vigour, or the bald often rude i 
of the masters} Thoy may shrink 
avowing their for but 


if any modern poet wore to write of the 
waves “curling their monstrous heads”—of 
the heavens aa “inlaid with patines of bright 
gold,” or wore to ventare upon the 
ficent hyporhole, “tho multitudinous seas 
incarnadive, »,” what a chorus of horrora would 


arise! 

Lowell apparently sympathisea with Ohan- 
cer in his joy in nature, and in his pleasure in 
the study of character; ho is movod “ by the 
frank flow of Dryden's lusty song ;” by the 
ideality and directnoss of Emerson ; by tho 
‘qquaintness of Donne, and the energy of Mar- 
vell. Ilo nover shrinks from a bold figure, 


oat 


nover sacrifices force or weakens a thought 
by prettiness of phraso. Readors of insight 

receptive imagination have long rocog- 
nisod his qualitios, and are willing to oondone 
the oceasional roughness which comes with 
strength and tho superabundanoe of it y 
which springs from a teoming brain. ‘The 
poet in whose vorae nothing ia found to for- 
give seldom has mnch to admire. 

But Lowell is not solely poo: there is in 
him an element of “ Poor Tihard,” or funda- 
mental wisdom ; and it is for this reason that 
ho ia vo many-sided. ‘This combination is 
shown most clearly in his prose, which hes 
the basis of ronse and judgmont, tho enrich- 
profusen of taagury which ours Wis bt 

ion of imagery which marka hii it 
pooms. “Among My Books” and “My 
Study Windows” are casays such aa only & 
poot could have writton; and at the samo 
time they show qualities in which most posts 
are wholly lacking. The last volume, * Do- 
procracy, is made up of addresses delivorod 
here while ho was minister. The readin; 
world well knows his prose; and I havo left 
myeolf no space to comment upon it oven if 
it wore nocossary. 

T have uot montionod his connection with 
The Atlantic Monthly, because tho origin of 
that magazine waa referred to in my previous 
ws magn 

ave yoars 
the destiny profignrod tho cake ayon ot 
Page's portrait? It is much for a man that 
ho has fillot with distinction the highost 


placo an 
‘that he has como to bo recognised us one of 
the first of prose writers; has an enviablo 
rank among living poots, and has produced 
hy far tho most brilliant sutiro in tho 
Tanguago. 





American president has to bestow ; 
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UT the wate little lonely bird, T 
‘My broasat ia yellow av sunshine, and 


flit and I sing: 
light as the wind my wing, 


The golden gorse me shelters, in the tufted grass is my nost, 

And socel, sweet, sweet the world, though the wind blow east or west. 
‘Tho harebells chime their music, the canna floata white in the brosze, 
But ea for me, I flit to and fro and I sing at my ease. 


When the thyme is 
‘Tho pungent scont of 


When the eun beate on the 


dripping with dew, and the hill-wind beareth along 
10 gale, loudly I sing my morning song. 
the broom, and the budding heather, 


1 flit from spray to spray and my song is of the golden weather. 


‘When the moor-fowl sink to their rest, and the is soft rose 
Laing of thecrescont-moon Pot icine: A ad 
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Out on the waste, out on the waste, I flit all as I sing 

Suecel, sucsl, sweck is the world—dear world—how beaudsful eveything 

Only a irttlo lonely bird that Ioveth tho moorland waste, 

‘And ttle pethaps of the joy of the world is that which I taste, 

But out on tho wikl free moorlands, on tho gold gorsc-boughs I swing, 

‘And sweed, suceh, swert the world , oh suet, uh swced / the song that I sing. 
WILLIAM ILARP 





THE HARVEST OF THE WOODS. 


Bn Arhst's Hotes. 
By CHARLES WHYMYER. 


‘W SETHER timbor or underwood pays | £12 per acre; whercas the same copes, when 
best to grow is a subject that has it has existed for forty ycars, will yiold but 
eon threshod out thoronghly, with the 1e- a mere sominal amount of underwood. 
eult, ag ono might oxpect, that locality so far So much is this the case, that wo have met- 
altera the conifitions in euch case that one those who hold the viow that very httle im 
rule for all will never do. Rut we belicve, gained by the attempt to giow these two 
however, that in the majority of cases under- classes. timber on one spot. Against 
wood stands first; so we will commence that must be put the fact, that up to @ cer 
with it. tain period the underwood is of the very 

‘Whero underwood is grown along with greatest use in sheltering the trees 
timber it is lisble to great deterioration in and in ing them up. Ui rood by 
value, as tho tises grow highor and higher. itself, uninfluenced by trees over it, will con- 
Copscs so laid down will, for the first tinue healthily and vigorously producing a 
twenty yours, perhaps, produce a growth of good crop every eight or nine years for more 
underwood at the valuc, roughly, of £8 to 8 century ; indeed, if it were possible 
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to find exact record of how old some of the | months, and not til! the end of Ostnber or 
strong growing copses of Surrey and Sussex | November does tho harvest of the woods 
are, we believe it would be found to be the! begin. One of our earliest recollections iz 
Iongest-lived crop known. The woods yicld- | that of tho sorrow we felt on going through 
ing either timber or underwood aro oqually, | 4 wood (that was dear to us a8. 2 most page 
of course, left alone during the growing | cent nursory and ployground), and fm 

our favoutite trees marked with om- 
nous white pant, and well we remember 
the kind of awe we had when wo hoard 
that the wood was to bo cut. It seemod 
an af we were going to have a friend dio, 
and we woudeied how tho owner could 
he so cinel as to sign tho death wanzant, 
But ator « time, whon the mon camo 
with theu billhooks and hatchots and 
cut down only all the tiushwood and 
ll grown tices and aaphnys, what joy we 
hat to find that those tabs of‘ whito 
paint served, lke the bivod sprmkhng 
on door posts of the anceut people, to 
heep the ancl, devastatmy aac from 
























them! And though our wood was thinned and some- 
what draughty (and we fancied the trees thought 60 
too) yet still much remained to us, Not so long ago 
wo walked again through that same wood, and wero 
delighted to find our old friends—grown, as we ssy, 
out of knowledge, and become grand forest trees. 

In cutting » copes, if it contain alder this ia always 
loft to the last; 60, also, if there be any growth suit 
able for walking-sticks ; and those for hop-poles are agsin set apart; all is sorted ont for 
different ends, ‘The spray-ends of birch go to the broom-maker, to be made up into the 
‘Shiguiseas gd -path brush, Then there are faggote to be tied up from the waste bits 
of bough-ends and bean sticks, too; whilst the rest is kept for hoops and hurdles, 
and the like, tzade in these long lathe for hoops is « very considerable one, and much 
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of thié kind of product of our 
own land goes abroad, and 
returns again some day, per- 
hape from the West Indies 
encircling sugur-caaks, or 
binding strongly together tou- 
chests from India or China 
Prolubly of all woods most 
suited for hoop-rmaking chest- 
uut is tho best ; aome, how- 
ever, ure partial to hazel. In 
bundles you will general) 

find some of both, although 
they are supposod to bo 
sorted out aa one or the 
other, Tho splitting of the 
rula into these laths or hoops 
is dono in tho woods; and 
there, too, they are packed 
into those long, neat bundles 
that wo have ull soon in the 
atution-yards, The men who 
do this branch of the work 
are of no peculiar clasa, nor 
have they fa any very dis- 
tinctive educution or appron- 





liceship, “Through tho summor months they to clear their woods, and to mako hurdles 
just work in’ the fields like any other i and the like, 

r5 ; dui jose winter months, We have already referred to alder as 
whon they have got through all their woud- boing leff-when the other underwood is cut ; 
craft work, tan to, hedging or ditching, or and the reason is, that before it is of any tse, 
whatever may bo going. Such poculiar know- for the purpose for which it is generally 
ledge us they have they just pass on by the grown, it anust be stripped of its bark; and 
son scrving with his futher a year or tivo as, this is of best done when.all barking 
helper. ‘This is most certainly the caso ! is d , in the springtime, Alder. 
whore there is much woodland in the dis- | wood és centuries been used in the 
trict ; but where woode arc few and ficlde ; manufacture of gunpowder ; und i 
mauy, you find that those who have the | common thing ‘to find copses entirely of it 
knowledge aro also few and far betwoen, and { alone, and these are most frequentl Blsoed 
it is not uncommon in such Places to find the / in some low-lying spot where a itd 
Owners of copses hiring men from a distance {runs through the middle, and soft, rushy 
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bapteheters cheese au also, is 
t request bytho manufacturers, 
and this inp ably the highes! ced kind of 


this 
underwood grown, After the alder is peoled 
it is cut into neat lengths of three feat, and 
by-and-by they are sant off to Hounslow 
or Waltham Abbey, the Government mills, 
where they form the base of the destroying 
powder. Passing sad it is to think that 
Sieranaeactat 
stems, ing by ver 
will be DEATH and that the pale bine amoke 
from that empty cartridge-case tossed aside 
in Soudan’s sand comes from wood grown 
on yus Surrey’s soil.* 
is practically no waste when under- 
wood is cut, for, as we enumorated just now, 
the purposes to which the various kinds of 
oan be rithout end ; ond the 
chips and aha’ from tho hoops are all 
& np, tied in neat bundles, and sold 

6 country round # the best of lighting 
firewood, at about tar absllings a hundred 
bundlos. In certain districts they use these 
aid chipa and shavings for thatching ont- 
houses and cart-ehody. A vory permanent, 
sound roofing it makes, infinitely more lasting 
than ordinary straw thatch; and the colour 
iL turns is most grateful 
for it mellows into a warm grey, with sug- 
gostions of purple, complemented hy col, 
Yale-gresn lichens, which always grow ovur 
‘wood where given the opportunity ; aud an 
old cart-shed #o thatched is always an attrac- 
tive bait to aketchers as it stands nestling 
under some giant olm or chestout, 

It sooms cortain that the prominent placo 
English oak used to take in thought and in 
actual life is likely to coase, for over sinco 
iron came in as the material for }uilding 
ships, tho value of oak has deteriorated. It 
ig eomewhat melancholy to think of this—one 
of the poculiar institutions of England—thus 
being cradicated. No longer can poct sing 
of England's woodon walla, stout and strong, 
Vuilt from her native oak, No longer can 
painter find those fine forma the old oak 
Frigates hed; for whether for war 
or thoso of trade, fron has once for all swopt 
wood from the contest, and nothing floats 
‘but unpicturosque tin kettles. We are, how- 
over, in considerablo doubt if oak sufficient 
for all the thousands of huge skips that arc 
now built would have been fortheaming if it 
had beon wanted ; for—aa with other timbers 
wall gd be a ent are bo ean 
igrend refed to grow it; but we bare sever Dexia of the 
frowing of iden, : 


to the artist’s eyo, All 
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of elow growth—when their use was dis- 
covered, iy were ruthleasly cut down and 
not planted, so here in England, upto fifty or 
sixty years ego, owners were hacking and 
howing down every oak tree that they could 
lay hands on and ‘never giving a thought to 
replacing thom. Fortunately then, perhaps, 
for us who love the wvods, iron came in, 
supplanted oak, and now the oaks have rest ; 

ee year shodding here aod there an 
acorn, thoy stil lp 10 perpetuate the tree 
which sbove ali others is most closely con- 
nected with England’s name. 

Bark (which, when stacked in the wood in 
those long undulating stacks, makes always 
asight beloved by painters) is, for othor 
reasons also, cortainly not worth now what 
it used to bo; and we have heard of casos in 
Sussex where bark, which years ago fetched aa 
mauch as £20 a load, is now wld for but very 
little ovor half that sum. Darking is to thuae 
who watoh it going for ina bet are a 
very unique right. oro in tho foro- 
frond monarch fallen low, with his groat 
i far and wide, the all 
ploughed up round him ; ahining, Slistening, 
goldon yoler his great limbs are, as tho 

is by skilful hands strippod from thor. 

the emaller branches havo been lopped 
off and are thrown to ono side, whilst the 
bark is being stacked to season and dry prior 
to to sone yard, where it will be de- 
feeaetg tree lichon, and thon 
or hatchod, into 51 fragments 

somo two or three inches square. Then into 
great buge it is packod, and away to Ber- 
mondéoy or some other haunt of tannere, for 
it is im the making of leather that ite astrin- 
gont properties are wanted. (The modern 
tanner has discovered some chemical agency 
which ho uses in place of English bark; but we 
aro not certain that we who wear hia loathor 
have any peculiar causy for being grateful 
for this modern discovery.) Fiually, when 
all these tory stages havo been got 
through, tho regen comes, rough crane ia 
extemporized, and tho giant is gut, creaking, 
on to the appointed placo. The owner of the 
aoil groans too, and long uftor the “‘wain” has 
as ho looks at tho destruction caused 
those tortible great wheels, Frequently 

it is to be feared that thoro is a callous reck- 
lesenoss about the timber merchant's men, 
in cutting down and knocking about, and 
generally spoiling ax much ss aver they can, 
that is to bo vastly regretted. ‘Tho loss 
of what actually is carried away is snd 
enough, and this additional devastation 
certainly ought vot to be, for there is no 








essential noed for it; with greator care it 
might bo cosily avoided. Tho hands of the 
men who bark got stained quite bleck from 
the juice thet exudes, and very hard it is to 
wash off and got free from. “You should 
come out bore in the spring, when the oak 
tumber ia throwed (because, you sce, the sap 
be maing end the bark stripa then), and jnst 
sit down on a stick fiesh peeled—I means 
trunk, you know—and smff up the scent of 
that there oak bark. It goes right down 
your throut and preserves your lungs, as the 
tan do loathe.” Theso are the words of 
Jefferies’ immortal gameki a ‘Charlos 
Kingsley too expatinted most lovingly on the 
charms of his favourite fir wood ; Sand all 


who have evor experienced the subtle 
pleasure derived from inhsling the 
aroma of wood and forest, will be 
resdy to agroo that it is hard to 
overpraise it, But how far velveteon’s 
argument, that your lungs will got 
actually tanned ‘and strengthenod, is 
strictly accurate wo aro not prepared 
tosay, It is very marked how more 
and more towns are swallowing up the 
country, and country life is but seldom ac- 


espted by any oxeopt those who are com- 
to it; even who have country 
aoem to endeavour, as far as possible, 
to live elsewhere. Everyone professes a 


great, admiration of and love for the coun- 
y, but aa s rule they go to it as seldom as 
ible, and cally, ehooen just Je foe 
ove jee is also gol Te 5 
we believe their desire W ses and now 
the country is infinitely less than their de- 
ined wish 9, oom park of & gapi 
bling crowd, w! ire to ow nothing 
of nature whateos\er. But to those who aro 
really in earnest, and who do wish to learn 
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+ most 
pee ero aC teen Me) nacie Te 
bine ‘there oula ah > sides in Sto north 
possibly baa better country ; the 
time or place than coldeae, poorest 
the spring time a clay, witch markt 

woods. ry togood fornothing 
yoaroughtto begin toan agriculturiat, 


is an excellent soil 
for rearing slow- 

ing, and there- 
fore most valuable 
English oak. 
Mr. Clutton points 
ont that “ag the 
ouk, in ite oarliont 
stagon of growth, 
haa along taproot, 
8 deep soil, fre to 
a certain’ depth 
from rock, is neces 
sory to its mpid 
development, Oak 
will grow | with 
considerable luxu- 
riancein a gravelly 
soil, Imt on arriv- 
ing ato sizo fil to 
Ue called timber, 
it becomoa what 
is callod ‘shaky ;” 
and it will he 
found on felling 
to be little more 
than a bundle of 
lathe, utterly unfit 
for tho usen to 
which oak timber 
in gunenally pnt,” 
Oak requires clay, 
and it is singular 
thut this = most 


thon, for then all 
lifebegins. Spring- 
time is nature's 
tno birthday. The 
colours of tho 
young leaves are 
then moro varied 
than thoy are in 
full summer, and 
more delicate in 
their variation 
even than in 
golden = autumn, 
Yot this is pecu- 
liarly just the time 
that most poople 
elect: to be living 
intown. Nothing 
can eur the 
glories of a wooil- 
id scone in the 
carly spring : it is 
exhilarating to a 
degree; but how 
fow have really 
experienced it! 

‘o had put into 
our hands quite 
rocontly avaliable 
paper on “ The 
Nelf -sown Oak- 
Wools of Sussex, 
by Ralph W. Clut 
ton, and there we 

















found in print the English product, 
oxprossion that we shoul grow with 
have ofton head clammy, cold clay 
in the country- at its and tho 
side, that the oak- chill winds blowing 
treo is the very throughitsboughe, 
“weed of the before it bocomor 
soil,” and that =e the solid, stolid 
“this is so much thing we love.” 


the oase, that neglected fields, or fields Another pure nativo of Britain ix the yew, 
laid down with furzos, eon become covered but rarely grown now. This tree was, at an 
with 2 plant of young oake; andasaruls all oarlier period of this country’s history, of 
enclosed coppices throw up an indigenons crop great importance ; and poots have sung of 
of oak.” Poor land, from » farmer’a point oer eee 
of viow, can cea always be made to gow Frisk Engaea He banged tos ground,” 
a crop of some one timber or another. | 

hhas been the cise on what looked like tho siammnton evtesicd in hu aedoo mite heats ape 
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a6 if Ut, in itacli, wos the very base of the 
country’s strength. ‘The English archer would 
have his longbow made from no other woot; 
and proudly vanuted that then it took an 
Englishman to bend it, But thie was long 
ago, and Evelyn lamented and said it was 
“to be deplored ; for the barrenest 

and coldest of our mountains might be pro- 
fitahly replenished with them.” Its wood is 
tougher oven than the oak itself, and in 
Lampshiro, where unfettered it grows freely 
in tho Now Forest, thore is a saying that 
ee of yow will outlast a post of 


‘A Inst thought and we have done, To 
him wha walks the woods with eyos that 
woe, there comus that power of #0 {nowing 
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the types of the trees, that pleasure is unwit- 
tingly found in comparing one with another. 
Trees of the same specica vary infinitely, 
just as man or any of the other families of 
animals do, An oak should be co and so, 
but frequently you will find oaks thst in 
some degree resomble olms, and rice versd. 
Some trees again seem born ugly, though of 
lovely parentage, and nover at any poriod of 
their life’s history in outward shapo show 
the trus type. The attainment of that know- 
Todyo that tells one at once a well-grown 
tree from sn ill.grown, is an attainmont that 
adda simple enjoyment to every day's walk, 
and gives koencr and more intelligent plea- 
mura in the recollections of our visits tp 
England's woods and foresta, 


OLD BLAZERS HERO. 


Br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avrton or “‘Jomspn’s Coat,” “Rarnnow Gorn,” “ Avwr Romer,” ro. 


CHAPTER Xv, 
ene is huntly a vico or « virtue in the 
workd which hax not moro or loss the 


habit of reproducing iteclf, When o man 
begins to lie le finds himself often enough 
compelled to go ou, and one falsehood breeds 
many. He that has stolen may find himself 
80 Placod ‘Uhnt he must steal again. But the 
actual compulsive force of vico to vite is 
hardly found anywhere 80 ly « in 
intewporanco. Tho habit catohes, not 
on the man who himsolf is abemdoned to drink, 
‘but on poople who him, and who 
are griovod and wountled by his folly,“ Qui 
& Du, boira,” ia as truo @ provorb ax ever was 
eat upon paper, but it is equally true that ho 
who has not drunk before may take to the 
foolish aolace out of rere misery at sccing 
somebody clse fall into the trap it sete him. 

Nod Blane must neods tako to drinking 
‘because Will Hacket doclined to ke i 
rober ; and now, for the salvation of a life or 
two, a4 the fate which guides the destinies of 
nwo would have it for the nonce, another 
aust needa enter tho devil's circle, and 
whirling towards the guif for » while, ‘only 
to be arrested at last by the foros which set 
him in motion. 

Ilackett was on terms of come 

familiarity with tho Bard, and in her 
doya had beon wont to laugh with 
heartiness over hie offusions, Shadrach 
thought too highly of bis gift to believe 


laughter ot ita manifostations to bo within 
tho sphero of things powihle, and in his own 
simple-minded way lookod upon himsclf os 
being by the possession of tho gift set apart 
had, on one ovea- 


congra- 

tulate him upon his production, and from 
‘that hour Shadrach ‘van her willing alavo, 
Ho was perfectly certain of tho divine affla- 
tarp eon 

a ing up from without, 
he had as good an appolite for praise a 
he had been an amateur actor, or the poetic 
of Indies in an obscure literary London 


& matter af absolute necessity that 
should pat her hand to some kind of 
and after much casting to and froin 
ind as to the best way of earning enough 

jy and soul together she decided 
ing an infantschool. Nowe of this 
eooner came to tho Bard’s ears 
to work to hunt out pupils for 


brought her halfe-ozen of the 


hose parents id her sixpence 
ngage at post 
on night work at the 
‘be would brighton bimeelf 1 on £2 
and his, in his tall hat a 
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Mary had hired for her school, and thero | 
Juumbly presenting himsclf would listen with 

a beaming satisfaction to tho infant Jossons. 

The scene inspired him to one of his highest 

poctic flights, and, since the production Has 

uw rare fine heart if hut little art in it, a verso 

or two of it may deserve to bo recordod in a 

form somewhat more stable than the ponny 

leaflet, in which the Bard darod to print and 

publish it, could secure for him. 


“ Tow weet it into ba n eluld, 
‘anorent, 


tern ie 
‘Tu hone the little mtants sing. 


extort 
424 Gin Toney Hangs oT OE 

‘The Bant was allowod to go to tho echonl, 
and ho becume a familiar figure there; but ' 
little by little the heaming complacance failed 
ont of him, and days came whon he would 
nit glum and silont, and when _evon the 
scholastic suecossea of a nicee of Hopxibali’s, 
who was nix yohrs of ago and ha masterod 
many words of ono syllable, failed to delight 
him. Then Iater ho began to havo littl 
oddities of mannor and motion which the 
schoolmistrors was slow to understand. By- 
antl-hy these little oddities so grew and mul- 
tipliod that she was forced to battle with 
herself lest she might understand them. And 
thon at last in spite of horscl£ sho waa com- 
yelled to understand and to beg the fulling 
Shacrach to cease his visits. 

"Phe doing of this cost hor bittor toara and 
vowny a now hoart-nehe, But half her little 
world scomed now floating on that hi 
drink whirlpool, and swirling towards its 
depths. for husband she bad found out long 
ago, Thon her most faithful suitor, who had 
passed ax a model of what a man should be, 
followed on the same road. The smart, bright, 
genial Ind was clean spoilod. He had grown 
haggard and unkempt and surly, and his old 
jionds had bogun to give him the cold shoul- 
dor, and to pass him with avertell nnrecognis- 
ing glanco in the strech, All this, as she knew 
full well, was in part the fruit of her unhappy 
marriage. It weighed upon her conscience to 
think thatehe was in any measure responsible 
fur it. And though no man, or woman either, 
is the keoper of the foolish brethren who will 
seize any oxcuse for rushing on their own mia- 
chance, she knew that but for the misery of 
that propellin cause which she herself had 
affos rape fed le ee ere lived 
Tespoo! respectal knowledge 
hurt her bitterly and often. 

And now that the harmless, gentle-hearted 
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Bard had joined tho swinich ranks sho saw 
her own work in the matter still. Ned 
Blane’s misery and hia falling off wore broak- 
ing Hepzibah's hesrt, aud Uepribal’s unbap- 
piners hol started Shadrach down-hill. 

Now this particular vico is tho only one 
in nature in which shame and remorse for 
the crimo load to the erimo’s continuanco, 
The wretched Bard’s humiliation at his dis- 
missal sent him Lack to his momentary com- 
fort, aud next day's conscienes and headacho 
sent him back again. 

‘This dreadful new ds re could not re- 
main hidden Iong from Hepzibah’s eyes, and 
when she behekl it the staunch creature’s 
heart aoomed like to break at onco, 

“Shadrach,” she said, “you cun go homo. 
You'd botter. But, oh! to think that a man 
wi’ gifta like yourn should domean himself 
to this, which is a thing as tho brates that 
porish would not do.” 

Tho wretched Shadrach swayed, ond 
beamed upon her with a fatuous smito, 

Wass talkin’ t” said Shadrach, 
“ Does man’s heart good.” 

“I do’ know what it docs for a man’s 
heart,” cried Hopzibah with suddon_ tearm, 
“1 know it breaks a woman's. And Master 
Kdward too! Thon you, that was thought 
to bo the soherost i’ the parish! Go away, 
Shadrach, do; und God forgive theo 1” 
wenn a | Hi too, noet_ Bharat Fro 

movod vagnely and stupidly by hor 
tears, “Toll ou what it ts, Hey sah, Ita 
Mist’Ned. That's what it ix Broaks 
jeart neo fino joung chap liko that.” 

“Oh, you foal!” said Hopzibah bitterly, 
“What's poor Mister Ned's Toult to you na 
you go an’ copy it? Go away, and 
nover ot me eee you any more 1” 

“ All right,” responded Shadrach. "T shall 
go to th’ Arms, and ask for Mister Ned. 
Said ho wanted me to pay for a drink, be- 
cause he saved my lit idn't het So J will.” 

“D'ye think ho'd be seen drinking with 
the likes of thoo#” demanded Hepzibah, 
driven nigh to her wits’ end. “(Go home, 
an’ be a laughin’-stock along the road.” 

And therewith her teara bocame a Pion 
fed to be eg and she bid hor faco 7 

apron after the manner of her clasa, anc 
cried aa if hor heart wore fairly broken. 
Shadrach took himself awny, and left her to 
her grief, ashamed en to be gled of 
absence from her, too bland and mild in his 
cups to be wrathful with her or with himeolf, 
easily roatored to s condition of vacuous 
ion. 
It was early evening still, and when, an 
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hour later, Nod Blane reached home he 
glanced askance at Hepsilah’s red eyes, and 
guessed himeslf the cause of her grief. He 
wes moro sober thun he had often becn of 
lato at that hour, and the unspoken reproach 
of hor fuer, ita hungry pity and affection, 
stung him, Jt angered him to be pitied and 
‘wept over, A well of sclf-acorn and hatred 
luy within him, aud threatened every mo- 
ment { overflow ita bounds, and drown 
heart and son! in ite nauseous waters, And 
nothing seomod to keep those inwart bitter 
sluicos closod bat wrath at anything which 
helped to opon them, 
fo and Hopzihah were alone in the kitchen. 

Sho busied orself in preparing » meal for 
him, but sho hed not so far mastored the 
hyslorica of her weoping that sho could 
control herself completely, and an occasional 
sob oxceped her, He, lounging against the 
upright of the mantel-shelf, with crossed 
fool and arma, looked angrily at hor for a 
timo as ple wentto and fro ahout hor dutics, 
antl at last he broke ont fiercely. 

“What's tho matter now 1 “What sort of 
‘8 houno is this to come home tot” 

“Who mado it tho sort of honse it ist” 
Topzibah ubnost shrieked, turning upon 


jim, 

“Ehi" ho said, advancing a step and 
aturing wildly at her. “Eh? t's that?” 

“You,” returned Hepzibah. “Ay! you 
may hit mo, if you like, Mister Ned. Mo 
ay arsed you when you was @ child, and 
loved you ‘otter than if even you'd been my 
own, 

“Hit yout” he answered her with 5 
feigned contempt, “Who's going to hit 
yout What's act you on this tack ?” 

As if ono of yon wasn't onough |” criod 
Hepzibab, struggling with a new burat of 
toars. “Thore’s Shadrach must tako to it, 
T's all your fault, and Tl toll you the trath, 
if you killed mo the noxt minuto. The poor 
silly orcetur's ticd to me, and you break my 
heart, and it broake hisn to sco it, and he's 
took your mal waya out of trouble.” 

“Has het” anid Ned roughly, and flung 
into the gardon, where he paced gloomily up 
and down, 

Hepsibah came to him afew minutes later 
with an apologetic and tender manner, and 
told him toa was ready. 

“Never mind the tea, dear,” Ned an- 
swered. Ho had not given her a word of 
affection for montha, and the half 
frightened hor, she could guess 20 little what 
it meant. 

‘He walked about the garden for an hour, 
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and at last ing the kitchen stood there 
irresolutely for awhile, and then, as it with a 
sudden im} made for the hall and seized 
his hat. Hepsibah ran after him. 

“Don't be afraid,” ho said, turning round 
upon, hor. “I'm going to put an end to 


No, no, Master Ned,” sho besought im, 


clinging to 

“Don't be afraid,” he said again. “I 
shall be back when I've found rach and 
seon him home. I'm going to have a word 
with him. Let me go. 

He was very grave and golemn, and there 
was a look on his face which she had nevor 
seen before. She released him, and stood in 
the doorway looking after him as ho walked 
toward the King’s Arms, Ho disappoarod 
in the gathoring dusk, and Hepzibah wont 
within, wondering and fearing, 

‘Thoro was side bar at tho King’s Arms 





which gave u] a by -streot and this 
chamber was monted by the eee 
loor 


sort, Ned walkot into it, flinging the 
aride and gazing about him. Shadrach 
was there, with tho shining het brushed 
the wrong way in half 9 score of placor, and 
tipped drunkenly over one eye, Ho was 
clinging to the counter with one hand, and 
goutly and rhythmically waving » quart pot 
intho other, pes he smilingly spouted some 

pocially pr verses of big which no man 
toned 


Nod isid @ hand upon his shouldor. 

“Shadrach, come with me.” 

“That you, Mist’ Nod,” said Shadrach. 
“Yo’ pitched into me once because J’d niver 
stood a drink after yo’ saved my life. This 
is Mr, Blane, lads, tho gentleman as saved 
my lifo in th’ Ode Blazor. Th’ Ode Blazer's 
Hero, this is. He's the beat gontleman i’ 
the wide world, let the next come from 
whoor he wool. Have a drink, Mist’ Ned?” 

Blane quietly took tho pot from Shadrach’s 
hand and poured ita contents on the floor. 

“Come with me,” he said. ‘You don’t 
seom to know when ries a8 ert 
is good for you. You'll drink ogain when 
you seo me drink again, and that, my lad, 
shall be never, And, mark me, Shadrach, if 
you drink before I do, Fil break every bone 
in your body.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

SwapRach wept a little and declaimed 
somowhat, in his own manner, but Ned led 
him away by the collar and made an end of 
his objectings. Hepzibah was astounded at 
the eight of her young master returning 


“Tt'a a bargain as the parr on oy'll keep* 
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mere hour after his departure. He went 
siraight to his own room, and the griovit 
faithiul servitor, not knowing what had 
happened, listened to the in footstepa 
tramping to and fro, to and fro, overhead, 
until long past midnight. 

At early ‘dawn Ned was up and away to 
Shadrach’s cottage, ‘The Bard was alveaiy 
astir, awkwardly pumping upon bis own 
head in the back yard. Blano took tho 
pump-handlo anc sent forth a copious stream 
- il —_ witharey bs Reon the 

lesoending torrent, and hegan vi; ty to 
towel himeelf, casting a sidclong look at hia 
companion meanwhile, 

©Wollt” said Ned, when Shadrach had 
derubbed away in silence for a minute. 

“Well, Mister Edward,” returned tho 
Bard. 

“Do you remember what happonoil last 
night 1” Ned aaked, 

“Tvo a sort of a memory on it,” said 
‘Shadrach, shamefacedly. 

“You'd hetter have a clear one, Hepzilale 
told me last night that yon had taken to 
drink because I had. That was the long and 
‘the short of it. Now, I'll have nobody going 
to the Mischief on my acconnt, if I ean help 
it, and if L can’t yo alune I wou't go at all,’ 
Be said this with a sort of Litter favotioun- 
ness which somehow malo it easier for him, 
‘but it was pretty ohvious that ho moant it. 
“So I promised you that you should drink 
again when I did, and that if you drank 


before I did, Td break every Lone in your sprin, 


body Do you remombor thut ?” 
“T can't say as I don’t, Mister Edward,” 
responded the Bard, still towelling briskly. 

“You'll remember it now, if you please.” 
asid Ned, 

“Tl remember it, Mister Edward,” Shad- 
tech answered, and on a sudden began to 
blubber, “Hf this is what things has como 
vo, I'm gay aa iver I made a fool o° mysolf. 
If T'd ha’ guessed as it'd ha’ pat a stopper on 
thy game, Mister Ned, Td ha’ got drunk 
ivery night for fifty year.” 

ty fora wil a olny hodling 
jnietly for a while, an lenly 
a 8 if hold out a hand to him. 

“It's a bargain, Shadrach, between you 
and me.” 

Shade, tia tho profi fan, "and 
taking the 
itea bargain as the pair on us'll keep.” 

So Ned left him, baring carried matters 
with a sufficiently high id considering 
that he hed been first transgressor. 
‘When he was aloneagsin ho {cll into a cick 
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Toathing which waa bal physical and half 
spiritual. It shomed him to pass poople in 
the tro, and to enduro the most casual 
glanco and grecting. It shamed him to 
think of his near past, and the foolish path 
ee travelled since sear apo marriage. 

lrach’s grotesque ex] ion foction- 
ato ‘levotion shamed ra His whole heart 
was sick with shame, and his body waa sick 
with palled brandy and tho aching, buraing, 
and stsnseuting desire of more. But through 
it all he folt he waa a man again, and somo 
ray of hopo and promtise of victory struck 
throngh tho sick gloom which dwelt upon 
him. To have been a man oneo on a time, 
ani to have been called a horo, aud to havo 
unk as ho hadt By matetios hiv very pains 
trunslatod themselves into g kind of triumph, 
At Joast ho was a man aguin and was suflor- 
ing and not yielding, Suifering! For thove 
‘rief soconds it was v joy to sullor. 

Then bo would have a farewell glasr, and 
would bo rid of this borriblo nausea, with 
out in the loast diminishing his utter ctotor- 
mination to havo dono with his old vile 
coursca, Ho could be himaclf aguin at a 
mero oxponditure of fourponce, could bo rid 
of this oching passion of need, and find him. 
sclf strengthened for tho fight. Io would 
mako his cnemy servo his own turn and 
would borrow from him woapons wherewith 
to fight him Tho outlying public-housca 
wore alreuly oponing. To yivld this onco 
was not to yield. It waa but to recoil to 
ig tho better, Ho would do it, 

No, Thero were munhood and honesty in 
tho man, Hv would not do it, Ho had 
passed his word. Had ho over boen a liar ¥ 
Should be begin now? No, by earth and 
boaven ! 


‘And ¢0, now up, now down, ho the 
gauntlet of his cravings, and roaching homo 
locked himself within his room and threw 
hia key out of window, thereby maki 
victory cortain until such time as Hopzil 

tise, A more half-hour gained, but 
something in the cireumstances. 

Now, when it wun out of his power to 
fall, tho temptation suddenly dwindled into 
nothing. He laughel at it, though hie 

er was bitter, and hurt him os much 

as it would have done to shed tears. Ho 
bad had dnt an hour or two of heavy alos 

daring the night, and now he cast himesit 

the bed, and after tossing for a time 

into a slumber which endured until Hep- 

sibah knocked at hia door, She was gone 

before he could call to her, but he heard her 

clattering about in the yard a few moments, 
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aud threw up the window to npeak to her. 
She stared to neo him alroady dressed, with 
hin hair dishevelle? from hiv twistings and 
tarnings on the pillow. ‘ 

“T dropped my key out of window an 
hoar or tao ago,” he uid. “ There it lies, 
Lohind you. Open my door for me.” 

“Lawk a mercy, Mister Edward!” said 
Jfepzituh,  “Iaven’t you beon to bel all 
night 1” 

Yes,” ho auswored, “I was ap anil out 
hour ago. [ have heen lying down since, 
Let mo out, and TH tell you all ahout 
i” 


Hepailuh took np the key, ru entered tho 
house, and released him.” When he de- 
reeled there was nobly eho astir, Hep. 
xibah was luying tho bivakfast things in 
the kitchen, und’ for awhile he stool in 






‘on was to tell me all about it,” she said 
at length withont lovking at him. 

Ho tuld hia story without a worl af con- 
felt or tumomo until ho camy to the 
wu, 

“Pvo promixed Shalrach,” he mid then, 
aan T’ve promised myrolf. There's an end 
in” 





Mrm. [luo ontoring tha kitchen raw Hop- 
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“Nothing,” said Nod in answer. “There, 


“thero, Hepzibah! It’s all over.” 


Mr. 0 waa one of thoso women who 
woull infinitely rather suffer than have 
nothing to be martyred by. She had soon 
the lad ing a bit wild-—like his father— 
and shed a tear or two about it, amiable, 
enjoyable, and self-consolatory, But she 
had missed the graver signs, and knuw 
nothing uf the history of the past twalvo 
hours, She Iet things go for the moautime, 
knowing that Nols “nothing” meant 
nothing for her heuring from his lips. 
Breakfast wus despatched, and the young 
fellow went about his business, 

Tho groat fight was fought and won, for 
once, He felt, looking luck at it after- 
wands, that he had come out of it by some- 
thing of a scramble, but ho hud escape 
somehow. It had to be fought over unt 
vver and over again, It tho footing was 
snrer and the fight briefer and less severe 
time ufter time, until at Jast Old Blazor's 
Hero held his heal erect again, and walket 
about his dutics and such pleasures as the 
world still helt for him--a saved man, 

Life ia full of queer problems, and many 
of them aro inscrutable and insoluble alto- 
gether. But tho strangest that ever pre- 


sibuh crying over Ned and embracing him. | rented itself to Ned Blanc’s experience was 
“Why, what on oarth’s tho matter?” sho that the fruit of hiv own folly should cure 


wkod wonduingly. 


hin. 


(Zo be concluded nect month.) 


THE HOME OF THE ARYANS. 
By PROFESSOR F. MAX MULLER. 


‘F wo find the enme words with tho samo 
monuings in Sanskrit, Persian, Arme- 
nian, Grock, Latin, Coltie, Slavonic, and 
Toutonic, what shall we say # Kithor the 
words must have boen borrowod from one 
language by tho ather, or thoy must have 
Uelonged to an older language, from which 
all those so-eallod Aryan languages were 
dived. Ib is not away easy to decide 
this question, but, gone speaking, the 
character of each of the Aryan dialects, 
aswe may call them, is sufficiently marked 
to onuble us to say at once that such and 
such a wort in Latin is Greek, in German ia 
Latin, in Coltic is German, With the execp- 


tion of such forcign words, however, it is clear 
forms acattored in Italian, Provencal, French, Span- 
ian, and Roumsusch, 


pa eel lag 
wi an. Tangui ve in 
coramon, must have constituted the bulk of 


common iuhoritance from which tho prin- 
cipal heirs carried away whatever soumed 
most useful and valuable to them. 

This fact being once firmly catablished, 
scholars havo rushed at a number of conelu- 
sions, which seomed very plansiblo at first, but 
have turned out quite ‘untenable after moro 
careful consideration. 

‘Surcly, it was aaid, if these languages aro 
all derived from the same source, it ought to 
bo possible to reconstruct that primitive 
Aryan language. Forthwith tho attempt 
was nade, but it proved a failure. If those 
who to write fables in the Prolo-Aryan 

attempted to construct, first of 
‘a Proto-Latin speech out of the fragmonts 





ish, 32, 
they ld have secon that even this task, 
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which ought to have beon much easier, 
was beyond their power. And why! Bo- 
cause it ig 4 mistake to imagine that there 
ever was one uniform Proto-Aryan 
—fola, teres ef rotunda—from which Sanz 
krit, Greok, and Latin, and all the rest 
were derived, aa Italian was from Latin. 
Ancient languages, as I have tried to 
point out in my “Lectures on tho Science 
of Lan, »” live, move, and have their 
boing in dialects, and it is out of a living 
mass of dialectic speech that literary lan- 
guayes slowly emerge. Dialect has two quite 
distinct meanings, which ought never ta bo 
emfounded. It means the anciont fooders 
of a literary language ; but it also means tho 
lator channels branching off from a literary 
language. Wo can sce literary langnages 
emerging before our very eyes, if wo watch 
tho less civilised races whose spoken dialects 
havo not yet been centralised by literary eul- 
tivation. “In the small Island of Mangaia, as 
its first missionary, tho Rev. W. W. Gill, in- 
formed me, four dialocts wore spoken when 
hoarrived there, Aftor twenty years of texch- 
ingand preaching, and of washing anu combing 
wo, the dialect which ho himself had learnt, 
ith any peculiaritios of grammar and pro- 
nunciation that might have been dno to him 
self, has become tho recognised langnage of 
the wholo island. If there had been at the 
same timo a French and a German minsion- 
ary, we might probably have had three Man- 
gaian grammars, and three Mangaiun Cate. 
chiems and Bibles, But would it have heen 
sible to construct ont of them a uniform 
Proto-Mangaian language? Certainly not. 
‘Woe cannot reconstruct what never existed, 
andl we cannot, therefore, build up a wiform 
original Proto-Aryan speach containing the 
type of every word and overy grammatical 
form that meots us in Sanskrit, Zoud, Arme- 
nian, Greok, Latin, Coltic, Slavonic, and 
Teutonic, 

‘Tho sceond eqnally thoughtless endeavour 
waa to fix the date at which the Aryan sopa- 
ration took place. How, in the world, was 
that to be dono? It was thought that, as in 
geology we can count the ycars in which 
certain deposits have taken placo within his-' 
torical times, and argue from that to tho 
yoara required for the formation of more 
ancient doposits, we might apply the same 
tost to the growth of langange. We sec how 
many centuries it has taken for AngloSaxen 





to become English, for Latin to become | they 


French, for Zend to become Persian. Why 4 
should we not be able to discover, without | 
minding a century or two, how long it would | 
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have taken for Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, to 
branch off from s common stem and zocu- 
mulate that amount of differences which sepa- 
rates them from each other? The answer iz 
simple onongh Tharo are two kinds of 
in lan he one produced by 
intemal, the other by extornal enues, Tho 
internal changes are duo chiefly to economy 
of muscular energy and similar causes ; the 
external changes, and these are the most 
palpable, ro generally theresulte of political 
social revolution, or foreign conquest. 
Anglo Saxon would never have heeomo what 
it has become in English, but for the ill-troat- 
ment it reecived from tho Normans, Latin 
would nover have become French, bat for 
tho brutality with which it was mungled by 
Franks and other larkarians. Persian 18 
only tho wreck of Zend, and beara clear 
traces of all tho porscentiona which Porsia 
undorwent from its Mudhammoclan conquerors, 
No ono can measure the hearings of such 
vents, any moro than a goologiet, in his cal- 
culations of the progress of stratification, can 
mako allowanco for earthquakes, volcanic 
omuptions, or cataclyamal floods, 

Wo ilo not even know how long Sanskrit 
had been Sanskrit, and Greek Greek before 
tho time whon we hocome awaro of thoir 
existence, Literature, or, at all event, writ- 
ten literature, ia a vory lato juvontion in 
most countrion. In India wo have no trace 
of books before the fifth contury 2.0. In 
Caeece, we know indeed of inscriptions 
several centuries carlier; but of written 
books, in our sonso of tho word, I still doubt 
the existence beforo the sixth century B.C. 
It ia true that oral tradition, before the 
invention of writing and printing, had proved 
itsolf a very safe ian of pootry, and 
few would doubt that the earliest pootry 
which we know in India and Greece goos 
back at least to 1000 uc. But it may go 
back, for ull we know, to 2000 or 3000 20, 
and exon xt that time poople who spoko 
Sanskrit and Greek would havo boen as un- 
intelligible to each other as a Bongali and a 
modern Greek are at present. 

‘When tho attempt at fixing the date of 
the first Aryan soparation was given up as 
hopeloss, much time and ingenuity were 
wasted on tho question whothor wo might 
not ho uble to find out how that separation 
took place, which races startod first, and 
which remainod together for some time after 
had broken away from the reat, It ie 
casy to start mch problems, but it is far 
wiser to look before we lenp. I waa not 
aware, till I saw it stated by Profemor 
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ScRirader, in his cxcollent Piet called 
“Sprachvorgloichung und Urgeschichte * 
(p10) tint T ronm responsible for 
8 first stop in that direction, having boon 
the Grst to point out that, at somo time or 
other, the Aryan family separated and be- 
eame divided into two distinct. branches, tho 
Soulh-Eustern, comprising tho languages of 
India, Porsia, and Armenia; and the North 
Wesern, comprising Greek, Latin, Coltic, 
Slavonic, and Teutonic, I do not mean, how- 
evor, to shirk that amount of rosponsibility, 
‘When we find, as wo do, in the most ancient 
languages of India and Porda, in the Vedic 
Sanakrit, and in Zond, identical words of do- 
cidedly secondary character, technical torma 
oven, connoctod with a peculiar aystom of 
roligion and sacrifico, and such words not 
borrowed, but modified according to tho 
phonetic tystom, of either Sunskrit or Zend, 
wo are sat, Theso two lang must 
havo continued together, after ‘oy had 
toparated from tho rest, in which no traces 
of thoae words oceur, Thus we tind in San- 
skrit Aolar, the namo of a special privat, in 
Zond regularly changed int zawar. Wo find 
another namo for priost in Sanskrit, aiharran, 
in Zond, dtharear, Tho sacrificil plant, 
whieh in tho Veda ia called somu, oceurs i 
Zond ax icon, While othor Aryan lan- 
have common numorals up to ono 
only, Sunskrit and Zend have the 
name wonl for thousund also, viz. sahasra in 
Sanskrit, changed regularly in Zoud into 
nr. Such ovidence is sufficient to prove 
that, tho people who spoke Sanskrit and 
must havo romeined united for some time 
after thoy had left the common Aryan home, 
and after thoy had become separated from 
the spoakers of the other Aryan dialects. 
Beyond this, bavoress all is uncertain and 
mare guesa-work. It was my chief obj 
ip tho inaugural Joctura ‘which I delivered at 
Strassburg, in 1873, to warn scholars against 
wasting their time on an impossible problem. 
I pointed out how certain peculiar simila- 
rites had been discovered : 
1. Between Slavonic and German, by 
pp, Zouss, Grimm, and Schleicher ; 
2. Between German and Celtic, by Ebel 
and Lotiner; 
8, peteenn Coltie and Latin, by Newman 


leicher 
4. Between Latin and Greek, by Momm- 
aon and Curtius ; 





5. Batween Grock and Sanskrit, by Grass-: 


mann, Sonne, and Ke 
‘Bat all those similaritios prove no more 
than that the Aryan ‘are cognate 
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dialects. If some of them agree on certain 
points on which they differ from all the rest, 
this is no more than we should expect; if they 
differ, this in again exactly what we are pre 
pared for. Nothing but coincidences in late, 
, or technical terms, such as we find 

between Sanskrit and Zend, for instance, but 
certainly not hetweon Greck and Latin, ought 
at all to disturb our equanimity, Such coin- 
cidences, however, as could in tho least com- 
with the coincidences between Sanskrit, 


, and Zend, we find nowhero else, not even. 


Yotwean Greek roa tates and therefore the 
prob the separation of the 
yan any beyond the great split into 

a North-Western and a Sotth: cerntrtnchy 
ig, from the nature of tho cago, insoluble, and 
niust be abandoned. I do not deny that 
the ancestors of Greoks and Romans, of Ro- 
mane and Celts, of Celts ond Germans, of 
Germans and Slavs, may have romained to- 
gether for some time before they became 
finally soparatod ; all I maintain is that tho 
Hinguistic evidence is too weak to support 
conclusions, It may scom a kind 

of intellectual cowardice to withdraw from 
an undertaking which appeared 60 is- 
ing, but if thero ia no ovidonee for solving a 
problom the true scholar ought to have the 
courage to aay 80, and not to waste valuable 
time on mero guesswork which simply cum- 
boroth tho ground, About tho samo time 
when I had pablished my Strassburg lecture, 
Profossor Schmidt made u bold attempt to 
save what could be saved of the shipwreck, 
‘Dut in the end his 6 led to much 
the same conclusion. We both admit that 
there was from the boginning dialectic variety 
within certain spheres, but the cherishod idea 
of a real pedigroe of the. languages had 
to be surrendered once for all Let any 
Pomen ao mir to fix the tine when 
{talian, Provencal, ortuguese, 
bien Lemeroy sl wl ry eee 
off respectively from Latin, or some 
of thera remaiied united before Reuntig an 
independent existence, and he will be leas gur- 
prisod at the failure of all attempts to restore 
‘the stemma genealogicum of the ancient Aryan 

ages. 


pestis Bs wn pa bet dyn 
it le to fix the original home 

speech, and to determine the migrations of 
races who spoke Sanskrit, Permian, Greek, 


from shone eee 
it is generally taken for in 
the beginni y whenever that may have been, 
there was # Aryan some- 


ion 
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where, and that large swarms issued from 2 
central bee-hive which contained untold mil- 
lions of human beings. Thia may or may 
not have been so. But first of all we 

to remember that » common language is 
no means @ certain proof of a common bee- 
hive. We know from history how familics, 
clang, and whole nations were conquered and 
led into captivity, learning the language of 
their conquerors; how tribes wera exter 
minated, women and children carried off ; 
and how even conquerors had sometimes to 


learn tho language of the country which 
had subdued. this does mol deep ae 
continuity of but it breaka the con- 
tinujty of blood. If the indigenous races of 
India learnt Sanakrit, and dislects derived 
from Sanskrit, they became representatives 
speech, whatever their blood may 
have Have not the Jews forgotten 
Hebrew, and learnt English, German, and 
French? Have not the ps and 
Legere broken their to Saxon idiom 
Saxon grammar in 1 How then 
shall we tell what races had to learn the Jan- 
guage of their Aryan conquerors or their 
ryan slaves? Thero is no Aryan race in 
‘blood, but whoever, through the imposition 
I od iy en pipet et i 
masters, received t] 
to that unbroken spiritual Ee 
‘began with the first apostles of that noble 
speech, we omens the present day in 
every part 
‘ad why there have been in the bo- 
ginning & vast number of Aryan men’ Let us 
that one couple, having two child- 
would, if successive marriage was 
blest ‘vith two ehildren only, produce 8 popu- 
lation of 274,877,906,944 human beings in 
about 1200 years. Now the population of the 
whole earth atthe  memneat Ms vaguely 
estimated at 1,500 millions only. We are 
not driven, therefore, particulary if the doer 
Aryan separation may Placed at 
2,000 years 2.0., to the admission of a vast 
Aryon stook whieh was broken up into seven 
or more nationalities, That may be the 
more natural hypothesis, but whether more 
natural or not, it is not the only poasible hypo- 
thesis. Granted pay Aryan couples, each with 


neven. i thet Bas to be 
explained msy be ined quite as 
wih theo wih the ive theory. ach 
seven by marrying children 
of theothor family, might become, particularly 
if they settled in different forests or valley: 


Jeota might, in twenty generations, or aix bun- 


Bal 


dred years, be spoken by more than to 
suillions of human beings. Two millions of 
human beings, however, are much more diff 
to move from one country to another 
two hundred ; and it is, at all events, 
quite open for us to imagins tht the Aryan 


FE 


migrations took place by hundreds ins 
‘millions. ee assionary is able, in 
years, to impose his Reculir, and 
perhaps not quite grammatical, dialect on the 
population of a whole island, why should not 
thepherd, with his sorvants and flocks, 


& 


have transferred his is dialect 
from one part of pease papery 
‘This may soom a very humble and modest 


view of what was formerly reprosontad as 
the irresistible atream of mighty waves roll- 
ing forth from the Aryan centre and gradu- 
ally overflowing the mountains snd valleya 
of Asia and Europe, but it ix, at all eventa, 
a possible view; nay, 1 should say a view 


St. far more in keeping with what we know of 


recent colonisation. 

But the old question returns, Can we not. 
diecover the cradle af our race? I say, 
decidedly we cannot. We may guoss, with 
more of leas probability, but i our gueaes 
are to be submitted to the teata of matho- 
matical certainty, not one of them will 
stand the test, This ought to be under- 
3 and is, in fact, understood 7 
scholar, Many opinions held wit 
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with the poople who spoke ancient Persian, The first fact that was su to militate 
and, heforo that time again, with people who against it was the sbeonce of common Aryan 
became the founders of the firt European namea for animals, which ought to have 


dialects, we tind it difficult to resist the con- been known to dwellers in Asia, such aa the 
viction that some half-way point from which hon, tho elephant, the figer, anil the camel, The 
tho Nosth-Western and South-Eastern tribes dog, for instance, must havo heen known to 
eould have diverged may mark the originul the Aryans before their separation, hecause it 

Banakait, ssp, in Zend, 


home of tho Aryans. This may be roughly has the same name in 


ropresontud hy the following sketch. 





But if wo proooed to ask in what exact apot: 
tho Ai n eantre has to he placed geographi- 
cally, the anewors will vary very consi ly- 
“Bomawhere in Asia,” usod to be the recog- 
ninod answer, and Ydo not mean to rey that it 
wan far wrong; only wo must not t in a 
snbjoct like this our much-vaanted mathe- 
maticul certainty. Tho reasoning which we 
have to ailopt iy ono that Mill recommends 
for other complicated and, at first sight, con- 
fused sets of nppearancea,* Wo havo to 
begin by raking any supposition, even a 
falso one, to 800 wi 
follow from it, aud by observing how these 
diffor from the real phenomena. The simplest 
supposition which accords with the moro 
obvions facts is the best to hegin with, be- 
causo its consequences ure the most ensily 
tracod, This rude hypothesis is then mndely 
corrected, and tho operation repeated, and 
the comparison of the consequences deducible 


i conmnoquences will not 


\ spd, in Greek, eiow, in Latin, canis, in Trish, ef, 
in Lithuanian, st, in Gothic, hunds. Those 


they wore known. This argument ia Lew 
trorato, but no more. First. of all, if some 


may have possessed common namos for these 
‘animale, but Joat them, wo might shrug our 
shoulders, but we could not prove the con- 
trary. Ever so many Aryan words exist in 
Are pd ime Leimer yl of family only, oe 
lisappoured in some, thoy might have 
dinappoared fn all sls 


Secondly, and this is a more powerful 
argument, we find that the animals which 
have common Aryan names aro mostly 
such as hed hocome familiar and useful 
by being tlomosticated. Tho fact that 

dog and the horse have common 
names in all Aryan lun, soemus to me 
tho best proof they had boen tamed. 
‘Tigers and lions were simply will esate, 
and there was no necessity for distinguishing 
and naming them beyond dluasing them as 
‘fera or Sip, the objects of the chase (Spa). 
‘And suppose tho camel had really been 
known and otilisod as a beast: of burden by 
the Aryans, when living in Asis, would it 
have been moet natural that, when trans- 
Planted to more northern regions, their 
children, who had nevor seen a camul, ahold 
have lost the name of itt Wo have no 
Jonger any doifa, and tho word would have 
been altogether lost but for such familiar 
phrases us “I core not a doit,” The Ameri- 
cans have no pente, and in Amorica penny is 
no longer an American, but only a foreign 


from the corrected hypothesis with tho ob- word. 


sorvod facta euggeate still correction, 
Endl ths dodactive ovals sts ab last made 
ly with the phenomena, 

Now the firet'ruugh hypothesis is that tho 
oradle of tha ‘was somewherd in Asia, 
and the question is, do wo know of any facta 
which make that rough hypothesis untenable? 

8 Login” iy. 14, 5, 


The nogetive argument, therefore, which 
from tho absence of common Aryan words, 
iris to Rony yet the ree of their objects 
during the Aryan period, breaks down. It 
is plausible, it’ appoals to echolara and his- 
toriana, but it must not be subjected to  cross- 
examination ina court of law. Much stronger, 
however, is the positive argument. the 
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North-Western and South-Eastern Aryans or less plausible case, aa M. Piétrement has 
have the exme word for bear, for instance, done for Siberia, and Dr. Penka for Scan- 
they must havo known the bear before they «linavia, as the true ofirina gentium Aricarum. 
separated, aud have lived in country where Dr, Penka’s arguments aro extremely interest- 
thot animal was well known. The bear is ing. Ho tries to show that the picturo which 
no doubt a wild beast, but he is not so fero- linguistic paleontology has drawn of Aryan 
cious, and has never been so dreaded as the | tie previous to the separation, coincides with 
tiger and lion. He was often considered as ! the picture which archeological palmontolt 

a friend and patron of a village, and st an ‘constructs from tho neolithic romaing di 
early time became quite a character in local vovered in Scandinavia, But how would 
traditions, Many familica and tribos, such us this prove that the Aryans wore sutoch- 
tho Arcadians and the Arsacide, were proud | thonous in Scandinavia? Even the identity 
of their descent from the bear, and wo nect! of the flora and fauna of Scandinavia with 
not be surprised, therofore, to find bis name ; the fauna and flora uttosted by the common 
as riteha in Sanskrit, as dperos in Greok, ancl Aryau language would not decide the ques- 
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ps uvous in Latin, 

But because the Aryans, before they 
branched off into North-Weeterns and 
Enstorna, know the bear, it docs not follow 
that wo must push their original home to tho 
Arctic regiona Even the north of India may 
be called arctic in one sense, for the Great 
Bearis visible there ; nor need we go toArcadia 
or Germany in ordor to moet with beara. That 
the Aryans did not come from a very southern 
climate may indeed be gathered from their 
posseaning common nemes for winter, ruch 
ax Sanskrit himd, Greck yaniv, Latin Aiens, 
Old Slav sima, Irish gam. tee, too, ia repre- 
sented by fs in Teutonic by ist in Iranic ; 
snow by niz in Latin, (gee) in Grock, 
snaits in Gothic, sxdgit in Old 
in Old Irish, and gnizh, to snow, in Zond. 
There being & common name for the bi 
tree, barge in Sanskrit, bere in Russian, 
Birke in German, likewise points to a mors 
tomperate climate. But nono of those climatic 
indications drivoa us as yot out of Asia, [ 
confess I waa at first inclined (‘‘Seloctod 
Essays,” I. 187) to follow Benfey, when, on the 
strength of this and similar linguistic facta, 
he proposed to fix the original of the 
Aryans on tho very frontiors of Asia, “north 
of tho Black Sea, from the mouth of the 
Danube to the Caspian Sea.” Unfortunately, 
howover, Benfey did not live to publish 
the fuller account of his rescarches which 
he had 
other scholars have aided, and by which 
they have tried to push the frontiers of 
the Aryan home sa iat aa Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Siberia, seum to me to 
have rather weakened than strongthoued 
his case, The reasons which induced Geiger 
to proclaim Germany aa tho original home 
of the Aryans have not stood the criticism 
of unprejudiced though the evi- 
dence with which we hove to deal ia so 
pliant that it is possible to make out # more 


promod, ond the arguments which ward 


tion, unless wo could prove that no other 
eountry conld put forward the same claim. 


South- And are wo to suppose that tho original Aryan 


{ype was Scandinavian, and that our fore- 
fi had bluo eyes and blonde hairt Blue 
oyes sod blonde geerl in such o oely 
amot 0 Aryana that Pir in hi 

Die Arien,” 1878, felt rr to place our 
ancestors near tho Rokitno swampa in Russia, 
near the river Prypot, a branch of the Dnioy 
(Borysthenes), Leeper in that locality 
pigmentation takes place most ra] not 
cay ‘ith mon but with plants an astmals 


On no subject have positive assortiona 
boon mado with such asauranco as on tho 


llayonic, snigis | home of the Aryans If it in diffioult to 


prove, it iv oqually difficult to disprove any- 
thing with regard to such distant times, 
and scientific imayination has therefore free 
scope to roam. Scholars, however, who 
know how thin tho ice really is on which thoy 
have to skata, are not inclined to go beyond 
mere conjecture, and they tromble whenevor 
they soe their own fragilo arguments handled 
~ sacogty by their muscular colleagues, the 
palwontologists and cranioscopists. 

Dr, Pe for instauco, tolls us that tha 
Aryans had @ common name for tho soa, 
but he must know that this is one of the 
most contesto pointa among scholars. 1 
hold that ads (fom.) meant, first, aoa, after- 
as a mage, salt. Others tako tho 
opposite view. I connect dd-s and sal 
with salila, water, in Sanskrit. Curtius 
objects to that derivation, I think that 
Benfey was right in assigni g to Sanskrit 
in Sl-mnpetiate der Going elie 

in Stlun: y is (a 

is Gesellschaft, 15 Tuly, 1876), but 
doubt whether this proves that sea-salt 
was known to the Aryans before they sepa- 
rated. If Zs moont salt, because it first 
meant the ses, no ons can say that sare in 


i 


Bet 


Sanskrit meant first the soa, and afterwards 
salt. Tho Aryans have no common name 
for the sea, for oven if mira did mean sea in 
Banskrit, that word could never be identified 
with sare, Goth. rearei, Irish muir, Old Slav. 
morje, Ido not uy that therefore the sea must 
ave beon unknown to tho united Aryans; 
I only nay, we cannot prove that they had 
rearhed (he sea before they separated. 

Over and over again we se palwontolo- 
giata, in their eageruons to prove their point, 
taking for granted what scholars would 
sither decline to grant, or grant only with 
overy kind of caution. Dr, Penka tells ua, for 
inatanco (p. £0) that the beoch was known to 
the Aryans bofore they separated. But that 
is net uo. There is no word in Sanskrit or 
Fond. c ponding to vs, and in 
Greok is still the Sal yet tie "Pooch, 
Dr. Ponks (p. 33) tells na that we have evi- 
deneo of Aryans in the namos of the Chalw- 
ani, Atwani, Anmarit, Ripwarti, Chaswarii, 
Bomelwarii, Cantwarii, Vectu-arii, Teutono-a ii, 
und Boioarii ; bnt he ought at all events to 
have montioncd, if not refuted, Grimm's ox- 
planation of these names. 

It acems always to bo taken for granted 
that the Groeke borrowed their name fr 
ehryans, from thoir Somitic neighbours, But 
this has never been proved. Chari: in He- 
brew is caly pratis namo for gold; as to 
Aurdns in Aneyrion, I know not whether it 
is the common name for gold. But if it 
ia, how did Aurdeu or harddy ever become 


, 
“Te Greek nome for lion is likewise sup- 
posed to be borrowed from Hebrow or some 
other Somitic tonguo. Now 1 can under- 
stand how Grock Ais night have been bor- 
rowed from Hebrew daisk, hut how can Atwr 
be called an adaptation of Iaish, or ovon of 
abi, or old Somitio fads'afu? I do not main- 
tain thet we have a aplisfactory etymology 
of Adww in Greek, but Leffmann’s derivation 


from rovant ferent roaring, seems car- 
tainly more plausible than a corruption of 
valy, 


Again we are told thet the Aryana hor- 
rowed their word for bull from Semitic na- 
tions, But why? If they knew cows, and 
no one denies that, why should the undi- 
The Grok rip Lat laura tie st 

0 Greok raipor, Lat. taurus, Gothic afixr, 
needs no forcign etymology. It in the Sanskrit 

wi 


rhich , Hi ire and 
iors ond hac ephned by bal by 10% 
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Senskrit Jexicographers. If the Semitic 
name for bull is jeuru, that would never 
pecans foe, Gul aca oc: for: ke set or, 
atl 


It is difficult to stop a ball after it has been 
set rolling, but considering what far-reaching 
conclusions are built on the probable etymo- 
logy of any of these words, wo cannot be too 
careful in distinguishing hetwoon what is 
certain and what is probable. The question 
a to the original home of those who spoke 
Aryan, before the Aryans separated, will 
never admit af a positive answer, unless 
some quite unexpected evidonce or some 
vory ingenious combination shall be forth- 
coming. Wo must learn to bear with our 
horizons, Jt is wonderful enough that wo’ 
should have discovered that our own lan- 
guage, thut Greek and Latin, that Slavonic 
and Celtic aro closely connected with the 
engages now spoken In Armenia, Porsia, and 

ia. It is wonderful enough that out of 
the words which all these languages, or at 
all events, some members of its two primi- 
tive branches, the North-Westorn and South- 
sharo in cormmon, we should have 
been able to constructs kind of mosaic picture 
of the fauna and flora of the original home of 
the Aryans, of their cattle, their agriculture, 
their food and drink, their family lifo, their 
ideas of right and wrong, their political or- 
ization, their aris, their religion, and their 
mythology. The actual sito of the Aryan 
dise, however, will probably never be di 
vered, partly because it loft no traces in the 
momory of tho children of the Aryan emi- 
ts, partly becouse imagination would rea- 
ily sup ly whatever the memory had lost. 
Most, Anan in later times were 
ves children of the soil, 
children of their mother earth, autochthones. 
Some thonght of the East, others of the 
North, as the home of their fathers; none, #0 
far as 1 know, of the South or the West. 
Now theories, however, have their attractions, 
and I do not wonder that some scholars 
should be emitten with the ides of » German, 
Scandinavian, or Siberian cradle of ran 
life. I cannot bring myself to say more 
Non lique, But if an answer must be given 
aa to the place where our Aryan ancestors 
dwelt before their separation, whether in 
large swarms of millions, or in a few scattered 
tents and hute, I ehould still say, an I said 
years ago, “Somewhere in Asia,” and 
no more, 


WALKS IN OLD PARIS. 
Br AUGTSTUS J. C. HARE. 
WWe—LA CHE, 
T= island in the Seine, which in early | the latter, which waa then opposite the 
times bore the namo of Latico, was the ' ond of the royal gardens (March tt, 1814), 
cradle of Paris, Cesar, who is the first to Jacques de Molay, graud master of the Tem- 





speak of it, and Guy, 
calisit Lateci Heirs wave 

wrote Ye re 
Lucotocia; de Normandio, 
Ptolemy, Luco- were burnt 
Kean bes Jae alive apres salut 
peror aD, et comphes, 1.0. 
who resided at Span. The 
Jong in tho Templars had 
ancient city, been arrested 
wrote of it us ulloverFranco, 
Louchotia, the Oct. 18, 1307, 
different deno- Dut it was only, 
minations pro- on May 13, 
hably all origi- 1310, after 
nating in the three yoars’ 


whiteness of the plaster used in ite buildings. imprisonment, that fifty-four wore burnt at 

Paris began to spread beyond the houn- the Porte St. Antoine, and four years more 
aries of Lutéco from Roman times onwards, clapeed before their chiefs suffered, aftor 
‘The rays emorging from thie centro havo protesting before Notre-Dame the innocence 
absorbed ull the villegos in the neighbour- of their order and the falsehood of the accu- 
hood, and for many miles iu overy direction sations which had been made against it. 
all is now one vast and crowded city. But Even to presont times Templars droseod in 
the island, where the first palaces wero mourning may be seen makin, a pilgrimage 
grouped around the fishermen's hute, haa on 11 to the scene of chieftain’s 
ever 


‘sa it wore tho axis of the kingdom, 
the point whence the laws were disseminated, © Tho two islets wore artificially united to 
and where the the Te do la 
metropolitan Cité, when 
cathedral has Androuet Du 
existed for fif- Cerceau was 
teen centuries employ to 
Tta old houses, id the Pont- 
with its grey Nouf, in the 
tise 2oign of Henri 
ing beyond Ii. The king 
and the laid the first 
arches of its stone a the 
vel y On 
Frost, Prides, which bis fa 
and there by vourite Quelus 
feather lied. of: tie 
preen, still wounds he ee 
orm most ceived in the 
‘eone famous Com- 
in the capital, In carl which Henri was in 
‘broke the force ceremony that it was 
point of the Te new bridge ought to be oslled 
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bofore the side of the bridge nearest the 
right bonk was completed, and great was 
tho Iamestation over this delay amongst 
those who were proud of the beauties of 
the capita), “La fortune,” says Montaigne, 
*qn'a tuit grand desplaisir d'interrompre li 
illo structure du Pout-Neuf de uostre grande 

, eb nvoster Vespoir avant igourir d’en 
yeuit en train do service.” In 1605 tho 
Pout Nouf was finished by Guillaume Mar- 
chawl for Honri [V,: but up to hix time 
the piles for tho wider Inch of the bridge 
only reached to the level of the wator. Its 
noble and howutiful proportions huve been 
amndly injured since then by lowering of tho 
platform, and new arches heing constructed 
‘ut o lowor lovel than the uld ones. 

Henri was not aatinfiol with completing the 
bridge itsclf ; us avon ws it wus finished, he 
began to bill the Place Dauphino where 
the Inidge crowed the ond of the inland, and 
employed the Flomish Lintluer to construct a 
pump on one of the piers of the brilge, with 
machinury to xapply the Tuilericx und Louvre 
with the Water, in which they hal been hither- 
to deficient, “L'can de Ja pompe du Pont-Neuf 
ext aux Tuilortos,” Mallerbo wrote in tri 
on Oet, 3, 1608. The little Uhitean d'Eau, 
in which the machine was contained, was 
guns @ foaturo in the rivor views, and on its 

facade towurd the nidgo it bore a seulptured 
roup enlled ta Samaritaine, of Jesus receiv. 
nig water from the woman of Sumaria at 

sacob’a well, with a chiming clock which had 
gteat poputarity. 

After the ridge was finivhod, when 
Henri TV. was at the height of hiv popu- 
larity, it was decided to orect his statue on 
the contral platform which was formel by 
the ielets rocently united to tho mainland, 
Franquaville, first sculptor to the king, was 
employed to make » model to he sent to 
Florence for custing by John of Bologna ; 
but when the great sculptor recived the 
model he by the horse, and died in 
1608 before he had proceeded farther. Pictro 
‘Facca, his favourite pupil, took up his work, 
‘but bad finished nothing when Henri IV. 








premed hard by the Grand Duke, cousin of 
Mario de Medicis, who gave 30,000 crowns 
“do acs deniers propres” for the work, man 
and horse were only completed in 1613. 
‘Then te eodvase Wu grand roy Henry, a8 it was 
called of the time, was brought by nea from 
Leghorn to Havre, apd thence by the Seine 
to Paris, where it was raised to a temporary 
pedestal on August 23. The widowed queen 
was enchanted with the resemblance, « degoa 
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veramente de quello cho rappresenta,” a9 
«She ly wrote to Troon, and the late 
tking’s subjects wore of the same opinion. 
“La figure est une des pins ressemblantes 
que nous ayons d’Henri 1V.,” records Sauval, 
who had conversed with the king’s contom- 
poraries. The horse, however, was ioas ad- 
aired, heing thought too heavy for its rider 
and ita legs too short. It was not till 1635 
that the whole waa placed on a ificent 
pedestal juarded at the corners by four 
chained sluves, designed by the Florentine 
Lasigi Civol, and finished by his son-in-law, 
i. The lame of the long delay in 
completing the work was laid upon the 
Italian minister Coneini, with the result that 
after his murder, when the poople exhumed 
his body after his hasty burial at St. Germain 
YAuxerroia, thoy dr dit through the mud 
to the Pont-Neuf, and hacked it to pioves at 
the foot of the statue which he had no- 
tod. 


The Revolution of 1792 melted down 
horse and ridor alike, to make cannon. Tho 
caisting status, by Lomot, only datea from 
{the Restoration in 1818, and is male from 


yh the browze of the destroyed statuos of Nupo- 


Toon in the Place Vendome and at Boulogne- 
surmer, together with that of Cenoral 
Jvcsnix, which stood in the Placo des Vic- 
toires, One of the inscriptions on tho 
pedestal is a copy of that belonging to the 

‘iginal statue. The reliefs ropreacnt 
Henri IV. entering Paris, and his passing 
neal over tho walls to the hosiegod citizons, 

‘The Wace Dauphine, which Henri IV, 
surrounded by the brick and stone houses 
characteristic of his time, oecupics, with tho 
Tue do Harluy, the aite of the royal gardon 
where St. Louis administered justice. Here, 
in the lost days of the gardou, Jean Robin, 
aiboriste et simplicisde du roy, cultivated the 
pak ge or hog a See wbet hos pice 

over 6 and broadth 

Hance. . 


‘Wo are now facing tho hack of tho pilo of 
Wuildings oceupying the site of the jnlaco 


” inbabited by many of tho carly sovereigns of 
‘was assassinated two years later, and though I's 


‘rance. Evon in Roman times thoro was a 
palace here, for it ia ovident from the allu- 
Sons in his Hisepogon that Julian the Apos- 
tate lived, not, a8 been often stated, at 
the Palais des Thermes, but upon the Island 
in the Seine, Thence he must havo eeen the 
lumps of ico ftosting down the river, which 





he com] to huge blocks of Phrygian 
stone ; he taied to subdue the of 
his chamber by a stove and was nearly suffo- 


; cated by ita charcoal ; and there the troops, 
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revolting against Constantius IL, surrounded, 
at midnight, the where Julian was 
living with his wits Helens, and proclaimes 
him emperor, Relics of the strong wall 
which surrounded the Roman the 
basilée on Ammianns and Zoaimns call it— 
‘oxistod till recent times at the corner of the 
Rue de Jerusalem, and remains of columns 
belonging toan lone portion, facing the river. 
‘wore 0x] when the new police courte 
wero built. Amongst the many other Ronn 
memorials unearthed here we may notice a 
cippus adorned with figures of Mercury, hin 
mothor Maia, Apollo, and another god, which 
wan discovered at the western end of the 
island. 

It ia cortain that soverel of tho early kings 
of Paris, from the time uf Dagobert, lived npon 
tho island of La Cité. Thore the priest Hera- 
clius visited Clotairo, and there Ins queen In- 
goberge reproached him for hix infidelities 
Srith tho efstere Mareovéso umd Méroflixte, eon- 
temptuonsly pointing ont to him their father, 
common workman, who was bnaijcd in wash- 
ing the palace linen in the Meino, at the 
bottom of the garden, It was in tho islund 
palaco that Fred lc shut herself up after 
tho murder of Chilp‘rio, flying thence after 
a time, for greater sccurity, to the church 
of Notro-Damo, Tho Roman building ap- 
pee, to havo lasted till the time of Comte 

«los, who defended Paris from the Normans, 
and he robuilt tho palace as a square fortress, 
defended lofty towers, und having a 
facudo with four groat round-headed arches 
flankod by two-story bastions, of which the 
reniains were dincovered when the Cour de 
Harlay was pulled down: this of 
Count Eudes was called the in Nou- 
yea 

Louis le Gros and Lonis le Jouno, who 
endowed respectively chapels of St. Nicola~ 
and of Notre-Dame do VEtoile in the palace. 
both died within its wail, Raonl Gla 
describes how (1186) Philippe Auguste loved 
to lean from the window of the great hall 
and watch the Seine. In the palace vestibule. 
or in its garden under an oak, St. Louis ail- 
ministored justice in the plaids de In porte. 

But the mention of St. Louis urges us to 
hasten on to tho buildings of his time. 
The facade towards the Place Dauphino only 
dates from 1869, when it was designed by 
M. Due. To gain the main entrance of the 

‘we can either turn to the Light by the 
jaa dea Orfévres, which recalls St. Eloy, 
he golds mith Ta eT Datohert ead oh in 

the primitive time which 
waz afterwards entirely Hned by jewellers’ 
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shops; or we may turn to the left’ by the 
Quai de PHorloge, named from what 2 otill 
the chief extornal feature of the palaco, the 
Tour do I'Horloge, which has been rostorei 
on its old lines, and is partially old. Its 
great clock, with decorations by Germain 
Pilon, commemorates the oldest clock in 
Paris, constructed by the Gorman Honri Vic, 
aud oructod by Charles V. Only part of 
tho adjoining buildings is ancient, Two 
round towore-—do Cosar and de Montgom- 
ery—rotain little that is roally old, though 
they havo hoen reconstructod in the stylo of 
tho fourteenth contury. Tho lnttor commomo- 
rates tho fener, palled down in 1776, were 
the asl of Montgomery was imprigon 
after fatally wounding Honri IL at a tour- 
nament and where Ravaillas, murderer of 
Henri IV., und Damiens, who attompted to 
murder Louis XV., spent their last days, A 
third tower, called Tour d’Argont, encloacs 
the hell called Toosin du Palais, which ro- 
peated the signal for tho Massacre of St. 
Vartholomow, given by St. Germain lAuxer- 
ruin, 

Reaching tho caatorn portion of tho palace, 
we find ourselyes at the grille of the Uour 


i 
afl BL 


f he 


: i 


d’Honneur or Cour du Mai On the left, 
three vaulted lead to the Sainte 


Chapelle, which, in spite off a restoration 
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almost amounting to renewal, is still one of 
the mont beautiful buildings in France. It was 
the ‘ion of tho crown of thorns from 
Jean de Brienne, Feasperes of Cemiean i 

fand a great portion of the true crosa from hi 
successor Baaslouin, which made St. Louis de- 
termined to build « shrine worthy to contain 
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administering justice in the same way. 
fide leecenctees 
Or OEY 
gg a 

Cuisines de 


thom, Pierro do Montereau waa employed which goea hy the name of les 

aa an architect, and the Sainte Chapelle, be- St. Lous. 

gun in 1242, was finished in 1247. ‘The two From the time of St, Louis, Parliament 
shared the palace with the king, and after 


stories of the building, forming two 
‘wero connoorited April 25, 1248, the upper 
under the title of St. Couronne and St. Croix, 
the donee woilec Bese of Ee a Each if 
preceded by a wide porch, the sculptures 
the lower referring to tho Virgin, those of 
the uppor to Christ. In the lozenges of the 
atylobate of the columns, the lilies of France 
alternate with the towers of Castile, in 
honour of Queen Blanche, mother of St. Louis, 
‘No external stairoase lod to the upper chapel 
for it was the royal oratory, and ite 
only communicated on the north with the 
false of the palace, Wo may still see 
i nichos suriee the windums of the fourth 
on either side of the nave, containing 
the places of honour reserved for the ki 
and queen, and ono of the little tourellos 
the aicles of tho shrino still contains the stair 
which waw ancondod by St. Louis, to take 
frum its inbernacle the crown of thorns, 
bea he lone bin peated to oxhibit to 
ko people wi jelow, through » 
ano epee purposely inserted SES 
tom of tho window behind the altar. It 
in recorded that when St. Louis was in Paris, 
ho would riso to 
night, always ap 
Ienees. As an old chronicler says of the 
Sainte Chapelle—“ c’étoit son arsenal contre 
toma ie pire du monde.” 

‘ery little of suciont palace remains, 
‘The beautiful Gothic buildi 
contary, erected by Louis XII, which sur- 
rounded the Cour du Mai, aftor having long 
been much mutilated, totally peri in the 
three fires of 1618, 1787, 1776, These 
fires also di the halls of St. Louis; the 
Hdtel Teaboau, once occupied by the faithless 
wife of Charles VL ; rooms in which 
the Borgundians (Sune 10, 1467) seized the 
Comte d’Armagnas, Constable of the 
Chancellor Henri de Masle, and others, and 
dragged them forth to murder them “bien 
inhomainement ;" the “Grand Salle,” which 
bdebeld Henri 


a 


king officers, 
at 


pray three times in the fined 
ing, the altar on his Royal, who had 1 
‘er. 


the accession of Henri IL, who lived entirely 
at the Hotel dea Tournelles, it was left in 
solo possession. But the Parliament perished 
belt the Bevclon, eee digs are, 
to bring about. Suapended a law 
Nov. 31789, it was suppressed on the 20th 
of August following. the massacres 
in the prisons were organized in the former 
hotel of ita President, and the tribunal of 
conenes at in the Cour do Mai, at the 
foot of the staircase, opposite what 
was then aa ete cntranee to the Con- 
ciorgeric, M. de Montmorin, the formor 
governor of Fontainebleau ; the 
major of the Swiss guard, and seven of his 
were the first victime, sentenced and 
executed hero on the sput. Then, for twenty- 
four the palace was givon up to mas- 
acre, in corridors, in the courts, in the 
cella. Most of the prisoners were killed without, 
any examination. If thirty-six were allowed 
to escape, it was because they were known to 
‘be thieves, or assassins of the worst descrip- 
tion, The women were only one out 
i with the most re- 


Royal, had mutilated a French guard, 
who moutil a 
1791, {he revolu- 
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still nee the cell where Marie Antoinette suf- 
fored her soventy-five days’ agony. There 
leo otill exists the halt ‘where the Girondins 
spent their last night, when, as Riouffe, him- 
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self in the prison at the time, soys, “toute 
cetia nuit affreuse retentit de leurs chanta, et 


s'ils les intorrompaient c'était pour s’entrotenir 
de leur patrie.” 


(To be concluded nezxd month.) 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
Br eeu rire CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Avruox or “Ir's Naren roo Lars ro Mey,” aro, 
1V.—NEHEMIAH'S WORK, 


SINGLEHEART, BUILDER. 


TEEN this wise man etrongthoned zoal with 

method. Under his advice cach power- 
‘ful man took hia own piece of tho dilapidated 
wall, and repaired it with his people, 

This may sccm a emall Sint to hasty 
soaders, but it was a masteratroke of genius. 
Not only waa it a grand division of labour, 
but it animated the work with 2 noblo emu- 
lation and a personal pride. “See how fast 
my work goes on!” “Soe how woll my 


pioce is done!” “Now, my sone, gird wy 
your tunica, or Rephaiah the son of Har wi 
Got ahead of us.” 


Thero were forty-six building partica, and 
Teading womon amongst thom, the daughters 
of Shallum, a owerfal man I gy d 
the individual hnilders wore not less than 
three thousand ; 80 the walls began to riao 
liko an oxbolation. 

ood cannot monopolise forosight. 
Evil men soon sce when their interosts aro 
threatened. Tho heathen Icadors showed 
their teeth at once; but at first they under- 
rated the power of zeal under a wise and 
earnest loader. ‘Thoir woapon was scorn. 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geehom inquired 
ironically whether Nchemiah meant to take 
the place of Artaxerxes. Nehemiuh roplied, 
“T am God's servant, and mind your own 
‘business; you have no portion, nor right, 
nor memorial in Ji lem.” 

‘When the walls began to rise as if by 
i ‘ightened, Lut. 
brazened out his anxiety with ridicule, 
“ What are theao feeble Jews up to? Will 
they fortify themselves t Will they set up 
their sacrifices ageint Will thoy turn the 
rubbish back into stones to build with 1” 

“A stone wall,” says Tobiah, “ay, tho 
sort of wall s fox couldn’t clamber over with- 
out knocking it down.” 

, We writers get used to this sort of eriti- 


ciem sfter some great exhausting labour; 
and I ebould not have thought Nehemish 
would have much minded sush sneer. 


But ridicule is wonderfully stinging to 
those who are not hardouel to it by use, 
and ho felt it bittorly ; he appoalod to God 
to judgo these scorners, and wont on build- 


ing. 

‘Then tho heathon leadore droppot theic 
sorry josts, and prepared to attack 
buikters with armed men, and so crush the 
work with violonce aud blvod, So suro of 
the result wore they that they lot out their 
tactics, hoy suid: “These buildors shall 
not see 114, nor know ut what part to expoct 
us; in s momont wo will bo in tho midat of 
thom, and slay thom, and causo tho work to 
conse,’ 


SINGLEHMART, CAPTAIN. 


Fore-warnod fore-armed. Nehemiah in- 
stantly withdrow number of men from the 
works, aud anned thom to tho tooth, and 
diyposed them in stations as for the defonce 
of a city. Ho also girt = uword on evory 
builder, and put a javelin into ono of his 
hands, Then he took lofty station, with 
@ band of warriors round him, and a trum- 
He circulated an order 


run, with thoir 
‘weapons, from every side. 

So wrought they, trowel in one hand, 
javelin in another, swords by hots side, ands 
& great leader's eye over all; and one-half 

ir force with shicld and apoar 
“from the nsing of the mom till the stare 
appeared at eve.” At night they all watched 
under arms, and no man put off his clothes 

to wash them. Night and day wera 
these gallant men till the mighty work 
was done: so can the spirit of a great leader 
snimate a host, and make esch pawn a 
knight, each mason a hero. 
Icaders swallowed their boast, 
masdo 2 single attack, By that 
means they saved their skins, for if they had 
attacked a weak part of the walla, Nehemiah 
would have seen them from his elevation, 
meet them with his picked men, 
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sounding the trumpet as he ran. Then his 
soldiers and armed builders would have ray 
in upon the foe from overy wide, and cut 
them ts piecea in a moment. So the hoathen 
Toaders did not fight, but tried assassina- 
tion. 


SINGLBHEANT, POLITICIAN. 


Sanbalht and Geshem sent a friendly 
inessage to decoy Nehemiah to his doath. 
“Come,” raid they, “why should wo quarrel 
over tho matter? No doubt we can come te 
soine friendly arrangement. Meet us in the 
pluins of Ono; there are several vi 
there ; choose which you like for this amic- 
alle mooting.” 

Surry seliemers{ Faney thes shallow 
traitors sending this to an Oriental state 
wan t~a hare hook withont a bait. Ie did 
nob vondercoud to bo angry, or show them 
ho saw through them, Sle parried tho pro- 
poral with cook contempt, “Lam doing o 
great work; why should £ leave it and inter- 
Tupt it to came to gow 1”. 

They rent a aimnilar mearaga four times. 
Then Nehemiah did a first-rate thing. In- 
Meu of varying his reply in the least, ho 
sent tho same formula four times, and Lam 
all admirution at this; for, after all, when 
you have given a yood answer, why adinit 
even a shadow of imperfection in that 
munwer hy altering a wonl or two. And 
then how like a rock it roakes a man acem, 
to give the waven Int one answer: immor 
ability, whether they surgo up or ripple up, 
come'st him smiling or fonming. 

Invituted by this granite contempt, San- 
bullat deviated from the Oriental into the 
raffian; bo did whut correrponde in our day 
to sending an ubusive post card. Ho actually: 
sent o lettor, wide open, for every body to 
fore it reached Nehemiah, and thre 
-bred pagan’a lines : 

“16 ia roported among the heathon, and 
Caahmu contirme it, that you and tho Jews 
niean to rebel against Artaxerxes, and that 
you havo built the wall with this ubjeet, and 
to be king yoursolf: and that you ‘havo 
bribed prophets to say thero is a king in’ 
Jerusalem, We shall report all thi ani] 












taxerxes unlem you meet ue as invited, and 
come to tarme with na.” | 

This open letter was well calculated to | 
alarm. Lies of the sort sent from Jorusaleni ; 
had cra now poisoned the monarch’s mind in 
Porsia, anil arrested & good work in Judea 
for many a long day. 

Nehemiah sent him back an open letter in 
return. “Thero are no such things done as 
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You pretend ; you are feigning them all out 
of sour own heart,” 

From that hour the enemy resigned all 
direct attacks on him, but mil endeavoured 
to detach a fow frionds from him, and here 
they had some success, having intermarriod 
with Jewish families. 

HIS CHIVALROUS SPIRIT. 

‘Tho worst trap of all was now laid for 
him: singularly wicked one, to cateh him 
by means of his piety, and his desire to 
know Cod’s will in all things. The prophet 
Shemaiah and the propheters Noadiah fore- 
told a great danger, and that he could escapo 
it only by alntting himself up in the Temple 
and closing the doors. 'Thie time, with all 
his suzacity, he did not divine treachory. 
Not his wiadom, Int lis high spirit, saved 
Ningleheart from this trap. 

“What!” wid ho, “shall such a man as 
am flee? And what man, intrusted with 
Gud'a work, would slulk into the Templo 
morely to save hi life? 

“1 WILL NOT GO IN.” 

‘Talk of linea like the sound of a trampet : 
why, this wax to speak thunder-bolts und act 
lightning. Here we sce in action what tho 
heathen poot taught in noblest sony, 


© Semmum erode nefus anima preferre pidert 
LL popter vatam sivends perdave cuan ie 


Aftor Minglcheart had escaped this trap hy 
his cosage oul his fidelity to a single par. 
ywse, ho found that the: Prophecies came 
tram lying prophets suborned by Tobiah and 
Sanballat 

Then in tho spirit of his disponsation ho 
invoked on their hoads the curso of that Gad 
they had. Merphemol 

After a feeble attempt to work upon tho 
Sewn they lad intormarried with, Tobiah 
and Sanballat disappear from the narrative. 

The walls of Jerasulom were rebuilt in 
fifty-two days, and Singleheart gave tho 
glory to God. Taking the work and the 
Lino together, is there & parallel to thin 
achievement? The Chinese Wall and tho 
great Vacific Railway are far groater worka, 
and much of the latter was built the pickin 
ove Laud and the revolver in the other, 
But then these vast warks took years to 
complete. 

Looking at the size of the city, the great 
height and breadth of the walls, it was an 
enormous work, much greater than the 
London Law Courts thut have taken s doren 
years to build—greater than tho cathedral 
of Cologne, which has been centuries in 
hand. And when you consider that these 


NEHEMIAH'S WORK. 


walls were built in the teeth of an armed 
and implacable foc, built with the trowel in 
one hand, the javelin in tho othor, and that 
iho sloep of the workmen was broken with 
watehing, and their clothes nover taken off 
oxeopt to wash them, and fling on again 
half dry, it was an unrivalled feat of labour, 
zal, jndgment, courage aud piety, and will 
sv remain to the end of time, 


‘NEMEMIAT, REFORMER, 


Fara camo to Jerusalem fourteen years 
twfore Nehemiah ; he left the holy sed of 
Jwlah puro at Babylon, but found it at 
Jc. asalem mingled with that of idolatere, 

When he dicovered this ho rent his 
hafmont and mantle, ant plucked off the hair 
of his head and beard, and sat down astonied 
uutil the ovening racrifice, 

But durin, that woluninity he rose and 
throw hinself down at the gute of the Temple, 
aml prayod and wept mi confossed tho xins 
of his peuple, 

iis sorrow and his eloynenco touched 
muny heurts, and led toa public confession 
and to solemn pledges of reformation, espc- 
cially from such of tho offenders as belougedt 
tw Levi, Ezm's own tribo, 

But it is clear from Nehemiah’s own 
svcount that intermarriage with heathen and 
other abuses proved too strong for Ezra in 
tho long run, Nehemiah found this soul- 
rarties and many othera at Jerusalem, 

iuleed, his great enomy, the heathen Tobiah, 
owed mich of his 

showess of good family. Nehemiah set him- 
if to reform this, but not this alone, Ie 
was nota better, bnt a greater, man than 
Uma, and mado wiser reforms, aud kept 
thom alive, which Ezra failed to do. 

Ono thing that shocked him mnch was 
the watriows practices of the wealthier Jews, 
aud their ernclty in selling their poor debtors 
into hondaye. “ What!” said ho, “wo have 
redeemed our brethren that wero sok] nto 
tho heathen, and wilt ye sell your brethren #"" 
and they found nothing to anewor. 

‘Then ho reminded them he hal power to 
levy largo exactions tipon them, and besought 
them to imitate his moderation. 

Such was tho power of his examplo and 
his remonstrances that he actually induced 





‘er to having married a 
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God so shake out every man from his houso 
ond from, his inbour who performeth not this 


promise,’ 

Thix was s masterstroke, and shows the 
man of genius. Such appeals to the sonscs 
ax well ag to the conscience take tho whole 
mind by assault, and fix the matter forever 
inthe memory. "His hoarers eriod “ Amon | ” 
anid praised the Lord, and—kopt their pro- 


All precedling governors of Jornsalom bait 
acted on their powers and blod the people 
themsolves, an even let their servauts 
oppress and pillngo them. Not so Nehemiah ; 
with him it was moro bleasod to give than to 
receive. Ho kept o noblo tablo, and. enter- 
taineil ono hundred and fifty Jows ovory day 
from tho city, besides hungry souls froin the 
villages ; but’ all this at his own expenso ; 
tho governor's allowance ho never tu hol, 
Decnuse, a8 he said, the people wero bunlonul 
enongh without that. Mis mind mins for- 
ward, and he relates this a litle ont uf place 
—chaptor v. 18-19. Thavo int placed it 
in ils true sequence. It is a noble trait, and 
every gonerous heart yuen with him, when 
with honest simplicity ho bursts ont, “ Think 
on mo, my oe, for good, according to all L 
have done for this people.” 

Though be was nominal governor of Joru- 
salon for twelvo years from tho duto of his 
first visit, it would scom, on a cnrefil com- 
parison of all his statemonta, thet Manani 
and Hananiah acted for him by his own 
appointmont during a portion of that timo 
a4 well as aftor it had expired, But as Ezra, 
both before and after Nehomial's arrival, 
was unnblo to copo persistently with the 
abuse of tho day, 0 Nehemiah’s own lioute- 
nants failed to withstand them, 

Probably Nehemiah himeolf felt there was 
no ono in whom he could place a blind eon- 
fidenoa; for, twelva years after hiy firh 
vixit, he camo back to Joruaakin with en- 
larged powers,and this timohe nowed priests 
us well as laymen he was rot a man to be 
trifled with. 

Klinshib tho pricst hal given his kinsman, 
Tobiah the heathen, an apartment in the 
Temple, and Tobiah had furnished it, 

Nehemiah bundled ont all his furniture 
and offceta, and bad tho rooma purilied after 


the ereditors to restore to the ruined debtora him. 


their houses, vinoyands, and olive yards, and 
1 Tittle of the forfeited produce to keep them 
alivo through the famine. 

When the rolenting creditors had bound 
thomselves to thia by oath, ho took his tunic 
in both hands and shook it, and wid, “May 


He found & priest, grandson of this vory 
Eliashib, married to a heathen, He chased 
him out of the Temple. 

On tho other hand, he found that cortain 


lay rulers, whose business it was to see the 
tithes paid to the priests and Lovites, had 


#0 them that many of that sacred 
tribs were working in tho fields for a baro 
subsistener. 

Nohieminh rebukod there nogligent officials, 
‘and established storehouses for the tithes of 
corn, new wino, and oi]; and to secure the 
Lavites against any future neglect in the 
diatrilution of there stores, he solected She- 
Jomiah, a priest, Zadok, ascribe, and Pedainh, 
a Levito, a4 almoners or distributors of those 
atores, and associated with them one Hanan, 
aman of approved fidelity. 

Both priests and Inymen had become loose 
in observing the Sabbath day. He found 
Jows treading tho wino-pronscs, gathering in 
the harvests, and tralmg on tho Sabbath 
day, and men of Tyro bringing fish and other 
wares into the markots of tho city. 

No treated natives and aliona alike, | stopped 
the home trade, and closed tho guts of the 
elly aguinst tho Tyriana. 

hut tho Tyriana were hard to doal with ; 
they lodged ‘ontside tho wall, and offered 
their wares outside. “Do that again,” said 
Nohemiah, ‘unl I will lay hands on you.” 
‘This frightened thom away for . 

‘Then camo his worat trouble, the porsistent 
intermarringo with heathen. 

Ezra had withstood this for years in vain. 
Nehomiah hod combated it with partial ene 
cous; yet nuw Nehomiah fonnd Jews who 
had married wives of Ashdod, Ammon, and 
Moub, and their chitdren conld not speak 
Hebrow, but naturally spoke their mother- 


he came out in a new character. 
He conteuded with thom, and cursed thom, 
and smote certain of them, and plucked off 
thoir hair, and made them awear by God not 
to give thoir daughters to heathen husbands 
nor their sous to heathen wives again, 

After this onburst of impassioned zeal, 
which at first takes the etudent of his mind 
a littlo by aurprise, he returned to his grave 

r, and reasoncd the matter with those 
ho had terrified into submission. 

“What Jow,” snid he, “was over 80 wise, 
80 great, so beloved of God, as King Solo 
mon? Yot outlandish women coal make 
even him sin against God and commit 
idolatry.” 

Nehemiah iled, and there ia reason to 
delicvo that idolatry received ita death-blow 
under his rule, 


He ends his brief but noble record with 






his favourite Remember me, O my 
God, for ‘hea Jong been 
Beh the of God on earth 

not soon all bik vale. Do but enume- 
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rate the various parts he played, the distinct 
virtues he showed, the strokes of genius he 
oxtemporiged—and all to serve, not himself, 
but his country and his God. Faithful cour- 
tier, yet trac putriot ; child of luxury, yot 
pationt of ip: inventive builder, im- 
prompta general, astuto politicion, high-epi- 
Fited gentleman, inspired orator, resolute 
reformer—born leader of mon, yet humblo 
before God. 

He rebuilt the walls of Jernsalem ; he re- 
atored the law of Mosos, Tradition’says he 
lived fifty years after the events ho records ; 
he probably rotarned to Persia; but if ho 
did, bo was not the man to stay there half a 
century and leave tho city and the law to 
take caro of themselves. “ 

Character is a key to facta; and it was 
not in Nehemish’s cliaracter to live and do- 
sert the two greut works of his life for fifty 
years oF 80, 

‘When, after two centurica of small events, 
sinaJl men, und no history, big oventa and 
tho big men they gonerate came again to 
Judea, and raixed history from the dead, we 
find the stamp of Nehemial and his pupil, 
marked on tho Jewish mind so plainly that the 
story of tho}/Maccaboes sccms Lut a natural 
‘sequence of Nchemiali’s chroniclo, 

Nehemiah fought tooth and nail for all 
the law of Mosos, and ospecially the Sabbath 
day. Nehomiah tore the holy seod out of the 
embraces of the hoathon, and ended tho 
moral influences of idolatry. 

‘This was suro to drive the idolater, sooner 
or later, from the bloodless weapons that 
alone can conquer the mind, 10 persecution 
and brute force ; and accordingly in the noxt 
Tiebrew record, behold those woapons levelled 
against constant soula, and tho sword of 
heroic Judas, 

Nehemiah, then, is not what hasty judges 
have called him, “one of the lesser lights.” 
He is » gigantic figure that stalked across 
the page of history luminous, then glided 
i ‘k abyss of time, but scattered 
sparks of historic light, and left, not ono, 
but two immortal works behind him, 

ee te caractes of his pioty, he relies 
on Be is glory, and is unceasing in 

works for his oaon Bat then: he 
ised Incre, and aought not the praise of 
men for those worke. 

It is no small matter to look toGod alone, 
with — light ang eer He lived kre a 
covenant of works, and thought accordingly ; 

methinks be needed but a word or two 

Christ's own lips to be a Christian 
saint. 
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Br WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Atruon or ‘Reo Brvuretox,” “Tas Puurrox Crry,” “Two Posons or Bxcer," sro. 


CHAITER XXXIX.—A SMART MOVE, 
T the offic of tho 2ucetic Nows, as at 
most newspaper offices, salaries were 
paid weeldy. Every Saturday morning Gibson 
went down stairs, drow enough money to pay 
himself and his #tuff, and then handed to 
each man_his due, On the Satuntay suc- 
cecting Harmun’s suspension he returnod 
froin this usually pleasant mission with a 
very long face. 

Yuu will have to put np with short com- 
mons this wok, gentlomen,” ho suid. Mayo 
hus not yot succooded in making frosh hauk- 
ing arrangements, and can only yive ua half- 
1nty ; the balance must stand over until noxt 
weok. The clorks helow aro being treated 
in the same fashion ; only the compositors 

yotting 

“Lot ue 
sail Milnthorpe, pocketing his maney. “ Thin 
in twice ax much as eypoctod,” 

‘On the follwing Saturday (ibwn returned 
from his wouted intorsiew with tho cashier 
with a longer aco than over. 

“LT have nothing at all for you to-day,” he 
oveltimed dolofully. “It lus heen a hard 
alrugelo to pay the componitors ; there ia not 
acentime for anybody cles. [um very sorry ; 
Wut what can Ido? cAnd [don’t know whut 
will ho the ond of it, either.” 

Daluaine felt glad that he had sold his claim 
on ILurman’s estate, but Gibson felt far from 
wlad that he bait bought it. The of 
n tavournble dividond was decidedly worsen- 
ing. At tho first moeting of creditors some 
very damuging diselusnres hail been made, 
Mr, Rickarby A. Little turned out to be a 
big creditor, fully serured. Ue had been 
londing the defunct firm money at usurious 
intoroat. Corfe made a vicluntapecch against 
both him and tho dobtors, and threatened to 
havo Harman prosecuted 23 a fraudulent 
bankrupt, All ‘thia put the editor very 
much about, Ho felt that ho should never 
be able to forgive himaclf for not accepting 
Little's offer on the nail; and whon on tho 
nest pay-day there was again no money in 
tho big safe—not even for the composit 
he qnite lost bis tomper, fell ont with Mayo, 
and gave that astute gentleman the opening 
for which he had long been looking. 

4 "You my you won't stand it,” mid the 
sneeringly. “Leave it then. You 
cat WH whenever you like.” 








Lace in full.” b 
thankful for small mercies,” 


“Pay me my arrears of salary, then, and 
an indemnity of ten thousand franca for 
! breaking my contract, and I will go at unce,” 
replied Gibson hotly. 
“No, Mr. Gibson, I shall not pay you a 
|contime for breaking your contract. I said 
just now that you might go whenever you 
ikea, I say now you must go when I like, 
and that is today. You cease from this 
moment to be oditor of tho Lelretic News, 
Mr. Gibson.” 
“Yon forgot, I think, that my engagement 
does not terminate for cightoon months,” 
lied the editor, with forced calmness. “1 
will go, certainly, if you wish it; but as you 
pat it in that way I demand seventy-five 
weeks’ sulury at 300 franes a week, That 
makes—Ict mo sge—22,500 francs, Are you 
to give mo 22,500 franca?” 
“No; nor 22,600 contimes. You hull 
havo the arroare of your salary—I will send 
you a chemo next weck—and that is ull 
jou will get.” 
im I shall suo 


* on,” returned Gibaun, 
turning pale. “1 wil make you pay.” 
“Try, by all moung, if you think you can 


anything,” retumod Mayo coolly, “All 

pened will make a great mistako. It 
does not seem to occur to you that you have 
token your contract pretly nearly ev: 
wook for the last five or six months, 
that you have not a leg to stand on.” 

iy do you mean t” 

“ What I say. You undertook to odit this 
paper and writo the leaders, didn’t you 1” 

“ Certainly.” 


“ Have you done 801” 

“Of course I have.” 

“Not you. You have left it all to your 
assistanta. You rarely oppeet at the office 
before 6 P.M.—generally not until seven— 
and you often leave before nine, Thore aro 
woeks (referring to a diary) when you have 
written but one leader—one week you wroto 
uone ; for the last three months your average 
has been two,” 

“J nover undertook to write every leader. 
I¢ is quite sufficient if I giveinstructionsand 
ace them written, and, in short, take the en- 
tire ibility of the rédaction.” 

“J don’t think eo, You surely don’t sup- 
pose that it ever entered into our calcula. 
Sota’ to: pay man Like; you 200, frwame & 
week fy to give instrictionst We can 
do that ourselves, Mr. Gibeon. However, as 
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you say you are going to sue us, and the 
affair in that case will have to be dixcussed 
in another place, I don't sce that anythi 
ia to be gained by bamdying words; 

with your leave, I’ will go upstairs and tell 
Balmaine and the othors what has happened,” 

[shall go with yon, and take away m 
private papers,” said’ Gibson, bottling up his 
indignation, though with diffieulty. 

“hs you will. If we have to fight, we 
may as woll fight like gentlemon, I shall 
say no tore than ia necessary, and nothing 
that need give you offence.” 

They found all the sub-oditors in their 
room, waiting to bo paid, 

“You will be surpriscd at what I have to 
tall you,” said Mayo quietly. “Mr, Gibson 
and [have had a slight diforence of opinion, 
anil he has dissolved his connection with tho 











‘Tt in qnite true,” added tho ex-cditor, with 
assumed indifference, “although it would 
perhapa be more correct to say, my connuc- 
tion with tho paper has heon dissolved. 
Howes cr, it comes to tho game thing. I an 
going, and T coufess that J an vory sorry to 
yant with you, gentlemen. We have always 
got along very well together, and though our 
official relations have ceased, I trnst vw 
friendship will continue.” 

“Lani very sorry,” said Dulmaine, takin; 
his proffered hand, “and very muchsurprised, 
So far as it deponds on ino, our friondship 
will not bo in the least diminished.” 

Tho othors exprossed thomeclves to the 
mrue offect, for all liked Gihson. Even his 
boactting vin of indolence, though not with- 
ont dnwhacks, had left dhem far more liborty 
than they would have enjoyed under a loss 
ensy-guing chief. 

“Tam glad to hear you say ao,” returned 
Giluon vith feeling. “I suppose we shall 
ace each other now and then, and I should 
not bo surprised if we were ull to meet. in 
London on some uot very distant day. If 
wo do, I will ask you to dino with me at the 
Savage. dt revowr.” 

“Y'know what that means” said Mayo, 
with rather a foreod laugh ; “i 
Kick, He thinks the paper is going to 
and that in a week or two you will all be in 
London looking for bertha But he was 
never more mistaken in his life, Will you 
step this way a moment, Balmaine (coing 
towards the editor’s room) 1 I want to 


tego 
en 
Fgued ‘bis poet for 





were alone the manager ex- 
that Gibson, having re- 
reasons to which it was 


RE 
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not nocessary “farther to allude,” ho should 
pe glad if Balmaine would take his place. Ho 

watehed Has sued his articles (which 
wero always }) and folt cortain that 
he would make 9 most officiont oditor-in- 
chief. For tho present he could not offer 
him more than 160 francs a woek ; but when 
thoy had meceoded in roongunixiug tho 
finances of the paper they would “make it 
two hundred,” 

‘To such a proposal there contd, of conrro, 
bo only une answer, for though ‘the olitur- 
ship t add somewhat to Balmaine’s vo- 
jes it would add little to his work, 
much to his power, and thy increased salary 
would be highly acreptabte. 

The next thing was to toll Nelano and 
Milnthorpe. This Mayo dlid in a vory fow 
words; ant, aftor oxproming a hope that 
they would pull woll together, was waking 
off in a hurry, when um observation from 
Milnthorpo, though not ostonnibly addrosuod 
to him, “piled him up sharp.” 

“Had you not better yo down stuira for 
our salarios, Mr. Balmaine 3” suid the junior 
sub with the gravest of faces, “I don’t 
suppose Mr. Gibson got thu monoy, or he 
would havo paid us.” 

“f beg your parton, goutlemon,” guid 
Mayo, wheoling rounl and turning rod, “I 
ought to have told you, The fact is— the 
fact is—there is nothing in tho mafo; Int 1 
havo paid the compositors in full and last 
wock’s arroars, so tho papor is sofo, But I 
am in treaty for a new Franking uccornt, and 
Mr. Loyland hay gone te London t see what 
he cun do there; und T havo no doubt that 
woat weok T shall Iho able to pay you in full. 
Tan sympathive with yon, for [um as hurd 
up as anybody. I havo uot drawn a con- 
time sinco Harman's stopped.” 

Sv all vory fine,” grumble Dekine when 
tho manager had disuppeared, which ho did 
without pausing for a reply, “but if Mayo 
bus drawn pulling since thi ausjeusion, ba 
touk deuced good care to feather his nost 
before, I vote we do as the eompositors 
have done.” 

“What have they done?” inquired Miln- 








ey threatened to strike if they were 
not paid up, and, ax yon hoor, he has paid 
“ And mukes a virtue of it. Mr. Mayo is 
certainly a very clever man. 1 do believe he 
will keep the ship off the breakers after all 
Its a mnart move too, gotting rid 
Gibson. Tow much are you to have 
maine, if it’s a fair question 1” ‘ 
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Balmaine told him. 

“The arrangement docs the manager ing- 
nite crodit. He saves Gibson’s salary 
and all yours, 225 francs a week in all. But 
what I cannot understand is how he has 
managad to get rid of Gibson. However, I 
offer you my sincere congratulations on your 

romotion, Balmaine—I beg your pardon, 

r, ulmaino.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Balmaine, “Alfrod, 
an you love mo!” 

«ty all moane,” said Delans ; “Iut aro we 
not going to celebrate your promotion in 
somo way? I should like to drink 
health, though tho times are 80 hard and wo 


#0 hard up.” 
havo deity & lo fur tt Cale a 
avo a déjeuncr d at the Café du 
Boi. ine’ 


“With all my heart,” said the Irishman 
losfully. ‘1 am awfully pockish, also vory 
irsty. You will stand a bottle of cham., 
won't you, old mun #” 

“That roquires somo consideration, Do- 
lane, Champagno is sive, and money 
scarce; and Mayo's T fear, aro not 
much to bo depended upon. What do you 
think, Milnthorpe ¢” 

“Mayo is agontloman of infinite resources 
anil fow scruples ; and until he and Leyland 
suceced in hitting on some new device for 
raising the wind you muy bo sure the) 
not pay o centime more they can help. 

“ In that coo,” raid Balmaine ruefully, “I 
do not think it would be prudent to go be- 
hey aw bottle of Swiss, Will that do, De- 

net” 

“Dot OE courae it will, I always aia 
for vin dupays on principle. It is more likely 
to bo genuine than the imported article, to 
wy nothing, Koeed being eo. xenatt cheaper. 

les, Swies cham; 10 is ‘very good.” 

Bo to the Caf da Hal thoy went, and 
Balmain ordered a modest déjeuner of three 
cours bowl, a ou went wd baignes ds 
pommes—rounded off with | 
‘Suisse eo much desired by Delane. noe 

Tho café consisted of @ largo room and a 
small one, cach with plate glass windows, 
looking towards the j.and though the 
day was yet several groups of card 
visors wore already at work and the clk 
of billiard balls could be heard in tho next 
apartment. 

“By Jovo! look there!” exclaimed De 
Jane excitedly ; “that’s Count Solferine. He 
Ge They say Le els Garena T 

88) cata his ci; 
do believe he is a it now.” 
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‘The man pointed ont by Delane was a 
wont, hiteleoed, black-haired personage, 
with a bit of red ribbon in one of his button- 
eat Le teat a side —_ with three 

‘men, interested in a 0 of 
‘baccarat. At the fhoment when the Trnb- 
man called attention to him, Count Solferino 
was in the act of putting in his mouth a 
cigar of the sort known as a “ Vevey,” about, 
the thickness of little finger and some six 
inches long. He then made as if he would 
light it, but did not. A minuto after. 
warda the cigar began to grow perceptibly 


is eating it,” whispered Delano. 
; the cigar grow shorter 


“Horrible!” said Balmaine, “It looks 
like a snake creeping down his throat. Does 
be always consumo his cigars that way ¢” 

“No; I bdolieve he sometimes smokes 
‘om. But thoy say he eata ‘em without 
knowing it; gets so absorbed in the game 
that he forgets everything else, and cannot 
evon taste strong tobacco Itke that.” 

“TI can well believe it. 1 mean there is 
no stupidity, or folly, or crime of which a 
gambler is not capable,” said Milathorpo 
gravely. “TI could tell_—” 

“Hullo! here you aro, all together; the 
top of the morning to you,” 

speaker was Corfe. They had been 
so intent upon watching Count Solforino eat 
his strange meal that they had not scen their 
confrivs enter the café, 

“You are feasting,” ha wont on after they 
had answered hin greoting. “That mncana 
there is mouey at tho office, I suppose 1 Very 
glad to hear it. When I have had a drop of 
absinthe- miédaircir, you know—I shall 
just see what thoy can do for me.” 

“You may save yourself tho troublo,” 


8. 

“You don’t mean to say they have uot 
paid you?” said Corfe, with a significant 
glance at the bottle of champagne. 

“T mean nothing else; but that is no 
reason, you know, why Balmaine should not 
‘pay his footing, and we rejoies in his promo- 
tion.” 

“ How—what Ties haa 

- ,, vice Gil resigned.” 

“Nonsense, you are joking.” 

“We were never more serious in our lives, 
‘were We, Milnthorpe 1° 
‘Wherenpon the latter confirmed the state- 
ment, and told in more detail what had come 


to 
Eva congratolate you, Balmaine,” said 
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Corfe; “and if you will allow me I shall 
drink your health.” 

‘This wes done; and 2 few minutes after 
wards Corfe, muttering ing about an 
engagement elsewhere, left the 

* He doca not seem to like it much,” said 
Delane; “ you saw tho scowl that passod over 
his face when I told him 1” 

“Why” asked Balmaine; “ho and I 
have alwaya boen good friends. Ho can 
have nothing against me.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said 
‘Milnthorpe. “Thore are people in the world 
who are Beyer more vexed when thoy 
hoar of a friond’s good fortune. Perhaps 
Gorfo ia one of thom.” 

‘Minthorpe was right. It was not in 
Corfo's nature to regard another's advance- 
ment with satisfaction, and as he had always 
counted on being Gibson's successor, 
looked upon Balmaine’s promotion as a'por- 
ena wrong done to Hinealt sle*he Z 

“IVa just like my rotten luck,” 
as ho walked over the Ini, ve ies 


of making a greenhorn like ine editor 
of a rape ! He wants the shine taking out 
of him, and if he does not mind what he is 


about I'll make Geneva too hot to hold 
him” 


CHAPTER XI.—TEMPTER AND SRMPTED. 

Gavrreuiz Courner was in a fair way to 
reco’ from the shock occasioned by 
Corfe’s unwelcome visit, and hed almost 

or" raclf that hor alarms were 
imagiuary, whon sho recoived a lotter thus 
couched :— 

“ The genéleman scho had the pleasure of call- 
ing upon Madame Cour bet a short time ago, for 
the purpose of making soquiries about Made- 
moisells Leino (otherwise Hardy), wil be af 
the enirance to the Gorge des Chdiaigniers on 
Thursday next, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
where he hopes to have the adeandage of seeing 
Madame Courbet a second time, with the object 
of maling @ communscation of great tmport- 
ance, closely affecting her interest and the hap- 
Pines of her i. 

‘This misaive brought back tho Jonne’s fears 


in full force, and she spent the interval be- 
ie its receipt and the time appointed for 
int 
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till, with seal unbroken, where she héd laid 
‘it ten year before. Facts were against her, 
‘This stranger did know something, knew a 
good deal, or he could not have a] and 
syritien ss he nae oe ie How he had got to 
was oD iy 08, 
Sho felt that she waa fhe anand tnt 
be peeenky wih wis 20 match for his trained 
intelli Had she dared she would fain 
have ehitked the mecting. 
Gabrielle reached the rendezvous several 
minntes before the appointed time, and punc- 
falls, at three o'clock, she was joined by 


fo. 

“ Bon soir, Madame Courbot,” be anid, “I 
presume my letter surprised you some- 
what 1” 

Gabrielle, it is hardly necossary to say, 
‘was unmarried, but it i a Swisa custom to 
addross women of a certain ago as “ Madame,” 
in tokon of respect. 

“Tt did, indoed, Monsisur, and 1 still foel 
quite at a loss to know why-—~” 

“T asked you to do mo the favour of oom 
ing here, Iwill tell you It ig abont your 
charming ward, Madomoisolle Vera Loonino, 
otherwise Hi Kes 

“Yes, sir; what about her?” asid Gabri- 
olle, almost faint with approbonsion, although 
Corfo’s manner was ‘affable in the extromo. 
Sle had mado up his mind that milinoss of 
4 would suit his purpose better than 

reverso—unloss she shoul prove restive, 
and then he would have tw try roughor 


methods. 

“T lovo Vera! 1 havo loved her over since 
1 first sot oyos on hor at the féte, I want to 
marry her.’ 

“Marry ber!” interrupted Gubriolle, 
hardly able to beliove tho ovidonce of her 
senses. “Marry her 1” 

It seomed scarcely crediblo that this man 
whom her imagination had invested with so 
mony terrors should after all bo only a 
wae her; why nott Is there 

‘es, ma ir; why not 
paything wonderful in the fact that an a 
inh gentleman of moans and position should 
desire to marry « beautiful, well-educated 
girl whose father was also an Englih gem 
1 Yes, I want to marry ber, and I 
mean to marry her, with your kind sid, 








‘Madame Gabrielle, sud then ” (1 hin 
voice to a significant whisper) “I 
silence about—that money you took.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, you do me 1” ex- 


claimed the bonne in great agitation. “Thar: 
money—I took it—I mean J took it not, & ” 
is intact, I can account for every centime, 


Tho capital js in the hands wh 
end the intermt, it hay been spent on _ 

# All the name, you took it, Madame Gabri- 
elle, you {wh your master’s money, and that 
in wlut the law ealls by a very ugly name. 
However, 1 am sure yu moant well, and 
have done your best for Vera. You may 
trust fully “to my discrotion, and as for 
money, ] have ample means of my own. Jct 
your father koop eran. if it in quite conve- 
Hiont ho may jay some mall acknowledg- 
ment in the shape of interest. But if you 
dive mo Vern J care for little else, Iam 
dying fur love of her.” 

“Ah, Monsieur!” said the boane in a 
voicy trembling with emotion, “when you 
ank for Vera yon usk for my life. 1 have 
Lrought her ip; she is to me ax my own 
child.” 

Notwithstanding her cmotion Gabrielle 
folt greatly relieved. ‘This monsieur, ro 
much dreaded, was not wicked, after all. 
He had the an of a well bred gontleman, 
and with his means and position might make 
Vern a mont anitablo husband ; but the iden 
of the chit boing taken away from her - 
prohably to a foreign Jand-- waa more than 
bhe contd bear. 

“Aud rhe shall remain your child. Do 
you think J could have the cruelty to sepa. 
rate yout You shall live with ua, and he 
Her fomae de chanibre.” 

“T nam _vory grateful, Monsieur, for your 
kindness,” said Gabrielle joyfully, an 1 


think 1 may sty 1 will do my best to forward 
Monsieur’. But there is one con 
wid “ur i4 forgetting.” 





"What is that, muon ame?” asked Corfe 
with a pleasant stuile, 

© Suppose Vera is not willing 1” 

“A Welledueated yottng gin’ dors as she 
ia told in thero mation, and yon and your 
father, who desire only her happiness, 
will tell her thet Vernon Corfo, who has 
rorved in the English army, who in ono of 
the editors of tho Zivirtic Neirs of Goneva 
and tho eorrespondont of a great joumnal of 
Tondoa, ig in every rexpoct a unexcoption- 
able al 







i Jonsieur, Vera das not been ae 
sated like a young girl 10 bourgenisie. 
Englat Yooke cho Know ict Heglah gle 
lish books, she knows 
themselves their own husbands, and 
my fethor and I, wo have not over hor the 
authority of parents.” r 
« @ That is nothing at all, my dear Madame 
fe,” said Corfo with an sir of eaay 
gmurines. “Support my mit, speak in my 
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Warour, let mo vce her; that is all I ack; ¥ 
wil amawer for the rest. May I depend on 
t 
“Perfectly, Monsieur,” answered the donne, 
now completely reassured. 

It was then arranged that Corfe should 
follow hor to the chilet and introduce him- 
self as a fricnd of Vera’a futher, and that so 
soon after his departure as Gubriello might 
deem it expedient she should inform the 
gitlof the object of his visit, and urge her to 
accept hia offer. 

is nchemo was duly carriod into effect, 
and, ax it happenod, Corfe arrived at the 
chalet before Vera’s return from Torritet, 
whither she wout two or threo times a week, 
Thin so far served his purpose that when 
Vera appeared on the sceno the bonne was 
ablo 10 spare him the awkwardness of intro- 
ducing himaelf, 

“This is M. Corfo, my dear,” 
answer to tho girl's Tock of se, “the 
gentloman you mct the other day, He was 
Nightly acquainted with your dear father, 
and knew alvo tho family of your mother.” 

{n point of fact he knew neither the one 
nor the other; but being aware that whon 
her father died rhe was no more than seven 
years old, and having gathered from Gabrielle 
that Very only just rememborod her mothe, 
an some other particulars, he played his carly 
so adroitly that the bonne doubted nothing, 
and her ward fully helicved all he said, He 
alsv took caro to say moro about places 
than persons, and as he know Italy well he 
could do this without difficulty. Corfe, 
linving 80 much ut wake, naturally exerted 
his powor of pleasing to the utmost, and 
interested Vera so greatly that she set 
him down in her mind as being—next to 
M. Senarclons—tho cleverost. man she had 
ever met. He know so many languages, 
could teli so many amusing stories, and 
seemed to havo travelled nearly all over the 
world. Even the brag and bounce in which 
he could not help indulging answored his 
prpose, for the bonne, besides being aa crodu- 

as the average of her sox, had an in- 
torest in believing him, and it had not oc- 
currel to Vern that an English gontlomun 
could possibly speak anything but the trath. 
The impression ho made, as ho could not 
fail to soo, was decidedly favourable, and he 
went away fully satisfiod with himself, and 
‘more confident of success than ever. 

“Tam staying at the Hotel de la Foret,” 
he said on taking his leave, “and shall do 
myself the pleasure of calling again—per- 
haps to-morrow, or, st any rate, the dayafter.” 


she said in 


“We shall bo happy to seo Monsious’ 
any time,” returned Gabriollo, “and T ami 
suro my father, who has gone into 


Valais to buy cattle, woul be glad to make 


his acquaintance.” 

“And I am sure I shonkl he oqually 
delighted, Madame Gabrielle. Bon svir, 

lemoisclle Leonino.” 

Vera returned his salutation and prof- 
fered him her hand, which Corfo held tor » 
moment and eyed her with a furtive yet bold 
Jook of aciiration ; 2 mistake that went far 
to undo the effect of his entertaining conver- 
sation, for his eyes wore his worst feature, 
and tha glaneo, besides aumoying ler, re. 


Kindlod that vague fecling of mistrnat and V 


avtrsion with which their first interview had 
iuapired hor. 

“A vory nico gentlowan, is he not $” said 
Gabrielle, us avon os ho was goue. 

 Yoa,ucynicsced Vera, but ina tono which 
implied that sho wax not quite sure about: 
it, “and very clever. Ho must have seen 
a great deal. But I don't like his eyes, 
Gabriollo, nor the way he uses them.” 

“What is the matter with his eyes! I 
faw uothing wrong about them.” 

"That is becanao you aro not an artist, 
Gabrielle. I stuly eyes; they ure the windows 
of the soul. An othorwise good faco may 
be spoiled by bal oyes, but with beautiful 
eyes no countenance can bo ugly. Took at 
those fine pictures of Claire in the Musée of 
Lausaune and you will understand what I 
mean. This gentteman—M. Corfe, docs he 


not call himsclf?— basa good profile and what ff 


Tshould call a strong face, Lut his eyes have 
‘a sinister expression and iu my opinion quite 
spoil him, Compuro them with tho oycs of 

|. Senarclous or of that othor Englishman.” 

“ What other Englishman ¢” 

“The one with whom I danced at the 
iéte—M. Balmaine, Yos; his oyes are not 
only bright and intelligent, they inspire 
confidence, and M. Corfe’s do not.” 

“You are unjust, Vera M. Corfe ix a 
true English gentleman,” protested the Zunxe 
with somo warmth, 

“T dare any he ia, Gubriellc, and Iam sure 
ho is very clevor, hut he is not to be com- 
pered with my father, who besides M. Bal- 
maine, is the only Englishman to whom, 
untill mot M, Corto, I ever spoke.” 

“There are very few like your father, 
Vers, yet I Uclicve that M. Corfo is an 
honourable gontleman, and also very rich 
and distinguished.” 

To this remark Vera made no response, 

seemed buried jn the thoughts which 
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ef her fathor had 
concludod, porhaps wisely, 
the moment wus not itious for 
brosching the subject of Corfe’s intentions ; 
but she made no secret of them with her 
father, and when he roturnod in the evening 
told fiim all that had como to pass. 

Tho old man was sreatly pleased. 

“Take her out a dot will he, and 
aecept any interest for the monoy I may 
find it eonvenient to pay! Ho must bo a 
fool. However, that ix no afair of mine. 
Tet him have her hy all means, You said 
Bo of course,” 

“Naturally ; but T have sot yot epukou to 








‘era,’ 

What does that matter,” said Pore Cour- 
hot, with a brutal langh, ily unuat do us 
they are wld. I won't lave any Bétines, 
Gabrielle.” 

“You forget, father, that we aro not Verw’s 
parents aud eainot force hor into a marriage 
against ler will, aud to try to do so would 
make a scandal. What would M, Sonarelens 
roy? What would M, Laercix say? You 
must leave it in my hands, father. I will 
armnyge it. If you meddle you will do 
harm.” z 

‘The tonne spoke firnly, for se was con- 
scious that her futhor’a advocacy woull be 
fatal to Corfo’a protensions, 

“Very well, clo ax you will,” he growled. 
“Only it must be done, mind, Twill hive 
no bifixer.” 

Corfo came aguin next day and hal a 
ly chat with the old man, who recoived. 

(im with grout effusion and treated him with 
tho utmost respoct. Ho had oleo anothor 
talk with Vera and Gubrielle, and thongh 
ho found no opportunity of speaking to tho 
Tatter priv ately a significant aide look told 
him that sho hud not yot spoken te Mude- 
moiaelle Loonino of the mutter ho had most . 
at heart, Dut it did not suit him to remain 
Jong in susponse, and as he took his louvo he 
mentioned, with a glance at Gubricllo which 
she quite understood, thut he should do him- 
self the plearure of calling again on the 
morrow. 

“He will como again to-morrow!” said 
‘Vera, when eho and the bonne wore alone. 
“Ho scoms very fund of La Boissiire. Why 
will he eall again toanorrow 1” 

* Cannot you guoss !” 

“No; I am at a loss to understand why a 
man of the world like this M. Corfe should 
care for our society, and hie reminiscences of 
my parents do not secm to emount to mucky - 
alter all.” ye 
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“3 in not for our society he cares, Vera; 
it ia for yours.” 

“Mino! What do you mean, Gabriolle 1” 

“What I say. Do you think M. Corfe 
comes here to soo a middle-aged woman like 
me, or an oll man like my father # Not he, 
indeed. You are the attraction, He comes 
to see you, child, and 1 really think you 
anght to bo proud of the conquest you have 
made.” 

“ Impouaible, Gabrielle ; I don’t beliove it,” 

exclaimod Vera passionately, uftor a long 
pause. “You aro mistaken.’ 
; No Tem not; and to epoak frankly he 
has aake our pormission to pay i 
court, aud my father and I, we both think 
you would do well to accopt him.” 

“Tt wua all a pretence thon, hia coming 
here to talk aban ve . es aide not 
want to marry—but (bitterly), porhaps you 
want 40 get rid of me, Gabridlle, 1 kaiow 
your futhor does.” 

“Cot rid of you, my darling!” exclaimed 
tho towne vehomontly. “It 38 Wocauso I 
do nut want to lose you that I am anaions for 

n to marry this M. Corfe. Ho ia rich, he 
i dlintingnished, he is gootl. He would lot 
me bo always with you, I should still bo 
your bone and your femme de chambre, And 
considor, nia fille chéri#, you are now nearly 
awonmn, Ina fow days you will be oigh- 
toon. You cunnot always remain hore. 
uisdtro is no pluco for a demouelle like you. 
And iy futher—well, since my poor mother 
died ho hus not boon the same. He had 
never a very good temper, and now he is 
sometimes almost inaufferable. It is very 
unpleasant for you ; for me it is more than un- 
ploasant, because Inow that yon are patient 
uniter great provocation only for my sake. 
Now if yon marry N. Corfe all will’ be for 
the bost. You will have a beautiful house, 
You will travol, you will soo the world. You 
will visit Ttaly, Romo, Florence snd other 
famons cities, and the picture galluries you 
want 20 much to ago,” “And he loves you 80 
much, ce paurre monsicur, Itisfor your own 
happinoea that I ask you to give him a favour- 
able anawer. It will be favourable, will it 
uot, nit chére F” 

“] do not want to marry, Gabriollo—ond 
~and Ido not cure for this man. He is ol 
und he has had eyes.” 

“OM! Why he is quite young fora man, 
Not more than thicty { should say, while os 
for his hited 1 00 “nothing in them. 
And if they sre not so beautiful as 
would like, that does not make him a bed 
man. We canvot all have oyes like M. 
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Senarclens or this M. Balmaine. Let me toll 
him that he may hopo, ma pelite,” 

Vera answered in the negative, but 
her “No” was a shade less resolute than 
before, and it was easy to see that Gabrielle's 
arguments had not been altogether in vain, 
The prospect of being her own mistress, of 
escaping from old Courbet, and, above all, 
of secing Italy ones more and revisiting 
scones hellowed by the memory of her father 
and mother, were contending in her mind 


with her indisposition to marry, and her 
indifference to the man who wanted to make 
her his wife. 


Tt she could havo got over her dislike of 
Corfe's eyes che might have inclined a favour- 
able car to his suit, but when Gabrielle put 
the question to hor again on the following 
day sho again refnsed, 

“Will you Iet me speuk to ML Sonarclens 
then, and he guided by his advice t” proposed 
the bonne as a lust resource, 

“Tf you like. Iam not sure about follow- 
ing his advice; but I shoul cortainly bo 
greatly influenced by it.” Vera thought by 
this anawer tu spare herself farthor importu- 
nity. She knew M. Senarclens’ ideas about 
marriugo and felt sure that he would not 
urge her to secept a man whom sho could 
not like. Gabrielle, on the other hand, looked 
upon it as a virtual consent, for the girl had 
an immenso rospoct for M. Senarelons, and 
she had no more doubt that tho groat his- 
torian—being a sensible man—would take 
hor view of tho mattor, than that her ward 
would do as he advised. In this sonse she 
spoke to Corfe whon he called again on the 
following day. Vern having gone to Torritot 
they could converso freely. Corfe seomed 


annoyed. 

“Why is sho not here 1” he asked. “ Why 
will you not let me see hor en téte-téle #” 

"So I would, with pleasure, but che wilt 
not; and really, you know, it would not he 
ioe at tf Whe be di 

. z comme il faut, iat is to lone 
then 3” 

“Wo must see M. Senarclons, 1 will meet 
you ot his house tomorrow.” 

“I really do not e00 what ho has to do 
with the matter. But if there is nothing else 
for it, I amppose it must he os you say,” 
suit Corfe discontentodly. He was not at all 
satisfied with the turn things were taking, 
The historian might not be 60 casy to 
over 9s the bonne, “How did she become 
acquainted with BE Senarelens !” 

“My father lets him one of the chilets, 
and he and his family spend part of the 
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summer there. He thinks all the world of 
‘Vora, She takes painting lessons with his 
own daughters; ho says that Geekery 
artist, and with proper instruction mi; 
make herself a mane 

“ Ho anya so, does het My wife, Madame 
Gabrielle, will not need to paint pictures for 
hor living. Ah, that a is mo. vo havo 

ly papers about Vera, papers that you 
found bale her father’s offects or that he 
gave you? Where are they 3” 

‘This was spoken suddenly and sternly, 
and Corfo saw by the bonne’s hositation and 
confusion that his surmise—for it was no 
more than a surmise—was woll founded. 

“Now look hera, Madame Gabrielle, my 
Ailence and your good name, your freedom 
even, depend upon your unquestioning obe- 
dience to my orders. Fetch mo those papers 
ag once.” 

‘Tho bonne not only felt that sho was in this 
man’s power; but that hor will was woaker 
than his. She darod not disobey him; and 
though fully conscious that this furthor be- 

of her trust was an aggravation of hor 
original offence, sho fetched the cet con- 
fided to her by Philip Hardy and handed it 
to 


Corfe. 
“Ts thia all $” he asked, putting it in his 


ot, 
“Tt is all,” she answered in a troubled 
v 





“Good. It is a thing agreed then, that 
‘we meet to-morrow at fr Sonarclene! At 
what hour #” 

“ Eleven o'clock.” 

“T shall be thero ;” and without another 
word ho'stalked ont of the chalet. 


* Addressed to his fathor,” he muttered, 
looking st the packet as he walked down tho 
path. “ Unless I'm mistaken thero ia matter 
here that will prove useful to mo in any 
event, besides atreugthening yay hold over 
Madame Gabriolle.” 

‘This time at least Corfo was not mistaken, 
except in the sonse that he hed drawn a 
bigger prize than he yet knew. 

CHAPTER XLL—NEWS AT LAST, 

“ At last |” exclaimed Balmaine, as he saw 
Tying on hie desk at the office of the Helvetic 
News, a letter ponring an Italian post-mark 
and oddreased in the handwriting of Colonel 
Bovis, “News sbout Martino it must be. 
Bevia can have nothing else to write to me 
about.” 

Balmaine was quite right. The letter did 
‘bring news about Marto. He was back 
from Algeria, Bevis had seen him. “4s I 
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expected,” wrote tho old soldier, “ Martino 
Knew your friend quile well, and seemed such 
distressed when I told him the child was missing. 
He is coming with me to Geneoo, and will 
give you all particulars. Til then adiew. Yours 
to command, Mark Bevis.” 

“Confound his brevity,” thought Alfred. 
“Why couldn't ho have given mo some 
particulars? Ifo is as sparing of words as if 
thoy wore gold pices, And whon ia ho 
coming? I raust find out.” 

On this he shouted down tho spout into 
tho office below and asked the clork who 
auswerod him to inqniro of Mr. Mayo whon 
Colonet Bevis was oxpectat. 

“Vory soon,” was tho reply, 
already cn route ; but the Colonel’s movements 
are always uncertain, and it is imposriblo to 
say exactly whon ho will bo hore.” 

Mayo did uot add that Bovis would have 
been at Geueva already if ho conld have 
sent him sooner the thousand franes, which 
the Colonel always insisted on having before 
starting on a professional journoy. Yor the 
Jong-promised finuncial roorganization of tho 
paper was still unaccomplishod and tho bi; 

as empty ss over. But it had the excel 
lent quality of stability, it was nlways there, 
und no croditor could contomplite ite impos- 
ing bulk, ite brazen adornments and mnny 
orks, without foeling roaasured os to the 
solvency of hia deblory and tho ultimate 
liquidation of his claim, oven though he 
might court an interviow with the cashier in 
vain. Thero woro creditors who had come to 
the conclusion that tho important functionary 
in question eased the gift of rondoring. 
himself invisible at will, ua, though his ex- 
istence was @ notorious fact, ho was never to 
Uo soen by duns. Call when they would he 
was always out, and howevor Jong they 
waited he failed to return. Thoy knew not 
that the ingenious Mr. Mayo had oryanizod, 
a service of three amall, yot sharp-oyed and 
quick-witted boys, who watched in tho street, 
and whenever they saw anyone approaching 
that looked like » creditor, whistled the in- 
formation to the guardiun of the big safe, 
whereupon that yontleman made himeelf 
incontinently scarce and came not back until 
the coast was clear. 

‘Nobody proccedod to extremitios, because 
the manager being Plusible in speech and 
profuse in promises, gen succeeded in 

ling unfortunate evolitore that if they 
would only have patience all would be wel 
‘When they threatened, he just shrugged his 
shoulders and told them plainly that if they 
proceeded to extremities, they would stop 
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the and ao destroy the sole ssset, 
cnet ae types and the printing machine, 
which would not cover the costs of liquida- 
tion—and got nothing at all. 

‘An for the oditoril staff, beyond a few 
trifling anins on ascount, they had received 
ne pay since the bank broke; and had it 
not been for Alfrod’s contributions to the 
Muy he would have had to go on short com- 
muna, It war all be could do to keop straight 
with hin landlady, and he was running be- 
hinc with his remittances to Cora sud his 
nother, Delune’s pockets wero as empty as 
tho big raf, and Milnthorpe’s Lalaneo at the 
Banquo Populaire had smk almost to zorv. 
‘They lived like anchorites ; not one of them 
had been in a café for a month or more, and 
thoy were reduced to amoking short grandsons 
atfivea nny. Bat though hard up they wore 
by no mcans low xpitited. Thoro is 2 hu- 
morour sido to everything, and this Delano 
wan always quick to rcize and make tho 
mont of ; While the very unewtainty of the 
paper's futare and their own inereagod the 
piquatiry of their position and addod to tho 
interest of their lives, for the dull monotony: 
of prosperouh times is often as irksome to 
youth 4 it in alway welcome to ayo. 

hut to return to Dulmaine, His first pro- 
ceowting, after roading Rovis’s cart epintle, 
was to writo to Warton; the lawyer's clerk 
was growing very importuuato for nows— 
he hud oven hintod that Alfred was not 
using due diligence in his quest, and this 
gloam of light, so long waited for, might 

both to encourngo him and, may be, to 
he freyuency of his letters, which 
ning to be rather a bore. ‘This 
done, he took up some copy of Corfo’s, and 
wus going through it “witha wot pon” when 
after s knock at tho door (Alfred now oceu- 
pied the room vacated by Gilson), Delane 
popped his hoad into the room and inquired 
if he would receive M. Senarelens. 

“Qertainly ; show him in,” eaid Alfred, 
wondering what could have procured him 
the honour of call from so distinguished a 
visitor. 

The historian, though a great man, was 
short of stature and of insignificant bodily 
presence. But he had something better than 
long legs or stalwart arms—a superb head and 
an intelloctual face, ‘Tho long hair of anblo 
silvor was brushed back from a forehead both 
broad and high; his bright and somewhat 
dreamy biue eyes fully justified Vera’ admi- 
ration of their husuty, and though ho wore 
& moustache and his chin was covered with a 
pointed board, you cond see that his shapely 
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Grecian nose was matched by a firm and well- 
formed mouth, and his emile, as he advanced 
to greet Balmaine, was gracious and winning. 

"1 am sorry to intrude upon you,” ho 
says, taking the chair offered him by Alfrod, 
“since oditors are always busy men; bat I 
shall not take many minutes of your timo. 
‘My object ia to ask you, in confidence, a fow 
questions abuut ML Gorfo-not, J assure you, 
out of idle curiosity, but for a motive that 
concerns closely one in whose welfare J take 
a deop interest. Ho occupius a position on 
tho Helvetic Ness, I believe 1” 

“Ho contributes a woekly article, if you 
can call that occupying & position.” 

“It cortainly can be called a position,” 
said M. Sounrelons, smiling, “‘ulthough T 
imagiued it was a much moro important one. 
Do you know, aro you at liberty to say, 
whothor he has any other sources of incous ¢ 
The question ig a somewhat delicate onc, 
at I foot myself bound to put it” 

“ Ho docs something for » London papor, 
T heliovo, antl gives les ,ons.” 

“Tus ho property 1” 

“ That 1 am unable to tell you.” 

“Tut he is the son of a military officer, 
and hos hiwsclf served im the English 


amy 1% 

“1 beliove so; but you should know that 
my acquaintance with M. Corfe is vory short. 
T havo been only a short time in Genova, 
a can really tell you very littls about 
him,” 

“But so far aa your knowlodgo gocs, ho ia 
an hononrable nan, whose statomonte abuut 
himself may be trusted 1” 

“Certainly,” said Alfred; “for if I know 
little about him, I mow ‘nothing againat 
him, and he is undoubtedly a vory able 
man.” 


“Thank you, M. Balmaine, Thet ia all, 
Ithink. I dare soy you are wondering why 
I have come to ask theso questions about 
your confrére?” 

Tt was true; Alfred was wondering very 





mnch. 

“Well, I will tell you,” continued M. So- 
narelous, after a short pause. “It is only 
right you should know. M. Corfe has made 
an offer of marriage to a young girl who ia 
hardly less dear to mo than ono of my own 
daughters.” 

‘Alfred gave a start of surprise. 

“Her friends, who are very simple, unso- 
phisticated people, havo consulted mo about 
it, and I thow ane my duty, before giving 
an opinion, © some inquiry touching 
M.Corfe's character and anteowdenta”™ 
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“ And the young lady #” 

“She tests that sho does not want to 
marry; but that, you know (smiling), we 
muat take cum grano, and ber tulrice is 
etrongly of opinion—and I am disposed to 
agree with her—that, sesing how sho is cir- 
oumstanced, it would bo well for her to have 
the protection of a husband, Purllen, now 
I think of it, you know her! You danced 
with her at the fite.” 

« Mastemoiselle Leonino t” 

Yes; Madomoiselle Leonino.” 

For a moment Alfred felt as if the room 
were going round with him. He had juat 
said that he Irew nothing against Corfe ; but 
hy had nover liked bi ind whon he eallod 
to mind the strange incident of Mra, Corfo’s 
arrival at Geneva, her dreadfnl death, and 
his (as it would now seem) hypocritical sor- 
row, and many othor cireumatancos, the idea 
of his marrying that swoot girl, who hat 
mate so strong an improssion on Alfred's 
imagination, if not on his heart, stirred him 
ashe had nevor boon atirred boforo. And 
it was he who had been the means of making 
known her existenco to Corfe! What a troa- 
cherous knuvo the follow must bo! He could 
acarcoly contain himself for rago. 

“You seom surprised,” said MN. Scnarelons 
after pausing several minutes for a reply. 

“Tam. 1 admit it,” anid Alfred, rocovor- 
ing himself with an effort. “It acems only 
tho other day that M. Curfe’s wife diod, and 
now he is seoking anothor !” 

“You don’t mean that ho is s widower?” 

“Cortaiuly ho is. Did you not hear of a 
Indy being killed on the mer de glace st Cha- 
moitni a few months ago 1” 

“Yor, I read an account of it in the Gazette 
de Lausunne, She wos German, was she 
not ¢” 

“No, English, and M. Corfe’s wife.” 

“ [low terrible 1” exclaimed the historian, 
surprised in his tum. “The Gazette gave tho 
name 4s Dorf, that is why I thought she was 
German, Strange that M. Corfe did not tell 
us this 1” 

“Very strange. Perhaps he feared that if 
made known to Mademoiselle Leonino it 





might projudiee him in her opinion.” 
“Probably. And, eo far as I can judge, 
ho is really very much in love with her. 


‘Well, I don’t know of any law against a 
man ‘marrying » second time; but it would 
certainly have looked better if he had men- 
tioned the fact when he made his proposals, 
But he may have reasons for bis reticence 
we know nothing of. I never condemn a 
man until he has been heard in his defence, 


Tam also bound to say that M. Corle"spoke 

nicely, and he really seems very much 
in Jove with Vora. And when a man does 
something of which weare unable to approve 
we carmot deal too tenderly with hun, M. 
Balmaine. Our impulses, when left to thom- 
solves, are all good ; tho bad are made vicious 
solely by unrighteous lawa and an imperfect 
social organization. If there wore no moral 
codes thore soa ‘bo no winners ; and it tho 
possession of private proporty wore mado a 
penal offence dishonsty would disapponr, 
and thieves coase to oxist.” 

Balmaine, who was too much troubled 
with what he lad just heard to enter on the 
discussion to which M. Sonarelons invited 
him, made a somewhat vagno roply, and the 
historian, after oleorving that he would cv 
niunicate tho result of his inquiries to Mado- 
moisollo Leovino, and confer with hor éutrics 
as to the answer to be given to M. Corfe, 
took his leave, not, however, hafora ho had 
thanked Alfrod for his courtesy, and ashod. 
hima to pay him a visit at Torritot. 

“Ho thinks wo cannot deal too tenderly 
with Corfe,” mused Balmaine. “Why, hang- 
ing is too good for the follow! Ho must 
have taken a fancy to Mademoiselle Leonino 
when we wont to the Rousscau together at 
the very time ho wns posing an a shelor, 
und hie wifo was in England, Thoro is a 
my about that too—the affair was nevor 
pre ly cleared up—and now 1 think of it, 

jis explanations wero singularly evasive, 
‘And how sorry he pretonded to be whon she 
diod } J om aftuid Corfe is a vory bad fellow 
—no fit husband for a sweet girl like Mode 
moisolle Leonino, and I'll take good care ho 
does not marry hor!” 

But when’ Balmaine grew cooler, and 
Spent She mae eh had to confess 
that be saw no ractieblo way of hindering 
the exocution of Corfe’s design—provided all « 
‘the parties concerned were willing. If, after 
what he had told Senarclone, Corfe did not 
receive his congé, what could he do more 
But surely no good irl would consent to 
mary a man the dal not love, who had 
‘wooad her on the very morrow of the terrible 
event which bereft him of a wifo towhom he 
had pretended to be passionately dovoted, 
And her reluctance to marry showed that 
she did not love him. She was just boing 
pushed into it by her friends, He must do 
something, that was quite clear; but what? 

After cogitating a long time, without 
coming to any antisfactory conclusion, Bal- 
maine lighted a grandson, went into the 
sub-editors’ room and told them of Corfe’s 





be4 

intended marriage. They were very much 
murprised, but ‘took the affair much more 
coally ‘thin he had doue. 


“] knew Corfe was an unaccountable 


sort of chap, but I had no idea he was so it 


fond of the sex as to marry at the rate of 
two wives » yeas,” anid Delane. “Poor Mre. 
(‘oifo! Itdove acem an awful shame for him 
tw be after marrying enother woman 0 soon 
after hor death, and euch a death!” 

“Has this git] money #” asked Mil 

“T don’t know ; but I should think not,” 

“You may depend upon it she has, or 
Corfe would not be in auch w hurry to marry 
her, 

“T um not so sure about that,” put in 
Delune thoughtfully, “Won a fellow is in 
love, you know, he doss not think much 
about anything alve.” 

“Tho person Corfe is most in love with 
ia himself," suid Milnthorpe, “and I am 
ure that if le murries it is because marriago 
‘will somohow or other alvauce hia intoreste, 
for, largely as ho talks, you may dopond 
upon it that he is very hard up.” 

“Still, 1 don’t aco,” returned Balmaine 
doubtingly, “I don’t wos how Madomoiscile 
‘Leonino can huye money. She lives up in 
the mountains, and 1 guthorod from Sonar- 
clons thut her pooplo were of humble rank. 
Aw for Corfe —" 

Hf Balmaine had completed tho sentonco— 
which he «did not--ho would have said thet 
any man might well want to Sarit Mado- 
moincllo Teouino, even if rhe had not « 
penny, 

“*Ae for Corfe,’ you wore saying,” ob- 
torved Delane, secing that Alfred did not go 


on, 
“Was 11” said Alfred with a look of sur- 
prise, “Oh, yous I was going to aay that 
wo have soen very little of him lately. 
coon havo rilod him; that’s the reason 
why.” 









“By iting his articles, 1 suppose,” 
"Exactly, I mot him the other day in the 
Place Noura, and be asked ee had beon 
old gooseberry with his copy again. 

Poe nobody touched it but you. He 
did not may much ; but you should have seon 
his look! I am afrui (you have made an 
enemy of him, Bulmaine. 

“ Nover mind,” answered Alfred carolesely. 
“Tam not afraid of Vornon Corfe. Let him 
do his worst,” 


CHAPTER XLI.—RAISING THE WIND. 


A wns lator came Bevis, 
“How do you do, M. Balmainet” he 
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said, as ho entered the editor's private room. 
“T congratulate Fe on becoming rédadeur- 
enchef, and on the great isn 
have effected in the paper. 
if ought to be liv ly and interesting, and 
full of Swiss news, and your leaders are crisp 
and short.” 

Alfred thanked him for his compliments, 

“You got my letter?” 

“T did; and——” 

“You mean Martino,” said the Colonel, 
with a look of im; “Tt ia all right. 
Thave got him with me. But I thought it 
‘better not to bring him here: private busi- 
ness, you know; and the othera might be 
wondering what it was all about. Nothin, 
like keeping these things quict. When mill 
you wee hint Can you bo at liberty about: 
six o'clock t” 

“You; 

“Good. 


vement 
it is just wl 


from six to eight.” 

pon we will dino at the Croix. 
A table a you know, so that we can talk 
freely. q ‘il, that suit you t” 


ly. 
“Good; we shall be there, Six o'clock 
sharp, remomber, And now I rust justran 
tho town to pick up a fow ronewala, 
1 have done very well so far; just givon 
M, Mayo ondors for six thousand. 4 Inentdl, 
M. Balmaino,” 
And the Colonel (who, though he spoke 
no well but his own, always said 
“Monsiour,” never “Mistor”), bustled out 


of the room, 
Punctually at the time appointed Alfred 
entered the salle-dsmanger of the Hotel de la 


Croix. Bevis and Martino were sitting at a 
little table well out of earshot of baled 
body of dinera. Ths Colonel introduced the 
strangera with s good deal of ceremony ; and 
Balmaino and the Italian, aftor bowing pro- 
foundly, assured each other how delightod 
they were to make cach other's acquaintance, 

“You knew Mr, Philip Hardy, I believet” 
os Alfred, taking tho third soat at the little 


t 

“I knew him woll,” answered Martino 
gravely; “wo were ongagod in the same 
cause, and he died in my house, He waa a 
noble fellow.” 

“He is dead, then!” 

“Too surely. I saw him laid in the 
ground. You will find a tombstone inscribed 
‘with his name in the cometory of Locarno.” 

“And the daughter. What became of 
hert” 

What became of her! Why, she went 
te England with her Swiss bonne, Gubrielle 
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“ Went to England! But she never reached 
England, At any rate ehe bas never been 
beard ot ince, and nobody knows where 

ia 

“Then thoy must have been robbed and 
murdered on the way,” said Martino, turning 
pale. “Iknow scondoa, inongh wee am of 
money in her possession, id not 
tell mo how much. Poor Vera! she was a 
dear, sweet child.” 

“Jn that case,” said Balmain, “tho mys- 
tery is solved and my task completed. But 
do’ you really think it is so, M. Martino— 
that this poor child has perished ?” 

“T do not seo how it can be otherwise, I 
myself caw Gabrielle and tho little girl leave 

10. I myself put thom in the Fluelin 
iligouce, en rowe for Lucerne and London, 
which they counted on reaching the third 
day. Unless thoy aro murdered where are 
er Can you tell mo that, M. Dalmaine t” 

id the Italian excitedly. 

“Indeod I cannot, I wish I could.” 

“And Gabriclle nover wrote to me as she 
promised. ‘That is another sign of evil.” 

“Was she honest, this woman? You 
she had a largo sum of money. Where 
abe oe y 

a 0 patron, Yos, she was very 
honest woman, and sho was devoted to the 
poten and the little girl, and I know that 

ino xed her to go at once to his 
father in London.” 

“Leonino! Who is Leonino?” 

Ah! youdon’tknow, Teonino was Vora’s 
iather, Wo always called him Leonino—it 
was the namo of his wife-—to conceal hie 
nationality from the Austrians, who had 
threatened to hang without trial any {oroign 
Garibaldian who might full into their 5 
partly, I think, Lecauso he had the ides that 
taking an Italian name would more com- 
pletely identify him with the Italian cause.” 

“And was the daughter—was Vera gene- 
tally known by that name t” asked Balmaino 
eagerly. 

“Of course. It was the tame M. Hanly 
adopted. But I must tell you this, that 1 
had him buried as Philip Hardy, and I re- 
commended Gabriclle always to call the child 
‘Miss Hardy after leaving Locarno.” 

“And what was she like, Miss Hardy? 
‘You said just now she was pretty. Can you 
tell me the colour of her hair and her eyos.” 

“Certainly,” returned Martino, with = 
rise, “I remewber very well. 
Her heir it was light, a little red or chest- 
nut, like her father’s ; her eyes—yes, they 
were bright and ,dark—like her mother's, 
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very oxpressive; and her skin, it had rich 
olive tint.” 

“ And she would now be about eighteen” 
jit & to: she would now be stout 
cighteon if she wore living, ta précieuss/” 

“She is living, M. Martino. I believe I 
imow where she is. I havoscen Vera Hanty, 
and you shall see her, M. Martino,” ox- 
claimed Alfred, in su) excitement. 

“Whore! when 1 why—what do 
you mean?” asked tho Italian, quite takon 
aback by this sudden and unoxpeeted revels. 
tion, 

“Tt must bo so,” sail Balmaine, more 
guialy; “no other theory fita in with tho 


And then he told Martino and Bovis (who 
hd boon an though rather puzzled 
listoner to the conversation) of his mooti 
with Mademoiselle Leoniuo at the Haétel 
BRousscau ; of her correspondence with Mar- 
tino’s description, both aa respected age and 
sppearance ; and of M, Senarclons’ visit and 
ita object. Jealousy had sharpenod Alfred's 
wits; he felt sure had some) 
iscoverod thut Vers was an hoircas, and for 
reason was socking hor in marriage. 

“T boliove,” bo said, “that the Swias 
bonne stole the monoy entrusted to hor by 
Mr. Hardy, and instead of going to London, 
went to hor own poople in Canton Vand.” 

“T shall be glad if Looniuo's child—it ia 
difficult for mo to call him anything eleoa— 
be still alivo,” suid Martino, “But Basta! 


I shall also be very sorry if Gabriclle has 
done as you say, thought her an honest 
woman.” 


“T suppose you would know her t” 

“Know her | Of course I should I think 
T should know Voru also—if she has not 
auch: altered.” 

“You shall have the opportunity very 
soon, M. Martino. This is Thursday. To. 
morrow, or on Saturday morning, we will 
ece M. Senarclens and, I hope, Miss Leonino 
and her borne.” 


Before they soparsted it wns ssmanged 
that Martino and Balmaine should proceed to 
Torritot on tho following day, and, after ao0- 
ing M. Scnarclens, hunt up Vera and the 
bonne, for as yet they did not know, except 
generally, where the latter lived, 

“Then it is » thing agreed that you two 
meet at the ion to-morrow at eleven,” 
said Bovis, putting on, a8 he sometimes did, 
his commanding officer manner ; "let us have 
no misunderstandings, and then we shall 
have no disappointments. Better make a 
mem. in your note-book. Therc! that is wll 





night Another thing—I strongly advise you, 
; Balmaine, to kovp this matter as quict as 
you can, It will yet out quickl; enough, 
and when it docs, this young laly—if 
really bo us you ray, and I am disposed to 
think, Leonino’s danghter——will be pestered 
to death with beggara and muiitors, some of 
langerous, like this M. Corfo. I need 
nol say anything to yon, Martine. Ae an 
old conypiratur you know the valuo of a 
silent tongue,” 

“You speak of Corfe as if you know some- 
whut him, Colonel,” said Palmaine 
ly ; do you” 

t know about a good many 
people, M. Balmaine,” answered tho old 
divr mystoriounly, “and I ean jut two and 
tis but it is not alwayn wise to 
overything you know and think.” 

This closed the conversation, and Balmaine 
returnet to the office to finish his leader, 
reul his proofy, und think over a little diffi 
culty in which he found himself. IIe would 
Tayo to pay both Murting’y expenses und 
Ais own, and his pocket was almost as empty 
aw the hig safe, Kor railway faros—it would 
be quicker to gu by rail, aud he was burn- 
ing with impationco to svo Senarclons and 
Vora wid circumvent Corfo--und other ox- 
ponves Ie inight require a couple of bun- 
rel franca, 

“Ta the bulance ut the Danque Populaire 
quite exhausted?” ho axked Miluthorpe, just 
as they wore abont lo separate for the night. 

“Practically it ig, I um sorry to say,” 
auewered the sub editor with @ sigh, “alt 
but ahout twenty francs which I have left 
in, just to keep the wecount open, you know. 
‘Why, aro yon in weed 1" 

“Which T am,” suid Alfred, and then he 
told hia colleagues of the propored journey to 
Territet on business, of which ho was not at 
liberty just then to dixclose the particulars, 
But ho promised thom that they should know 
all about it later on, 

“That sounda mysterious,” observed Milu- 
thorpe, “and is jnst the sort of thing to 
pique one’s curiosity ; but we must try 
to possess our soul in pationce until you 
como back, The main point now, as it 
tally is, is money, No use ying to 
Tam afraid. Well, ‘womust Aya ite, 
all? 


“ Ruiso money on a bil, you mean t” 

“Tho accuracy with which you have 
guessed my meaning does credit to your in- 
tolligonce, Balmaine. I know the manager 
of the Banque Populaire pretty well; he is a 
Yery good fellow, and I have littls doubt thet 























shave 
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Lo will advance money on a piece of stamped 
reper, bearing our joint signatures.’ 

“Y' don’t much ‘like that, though, Miln- 
thorns. ‘Wouldn't it bo an accommodation 

“Of course it would, and why not t Don’t 
you know that the raisun d'ére of tho Banquo 
pep pp ate 
tion billa, billets is ey cull ’oxn ? 
Tf tho atures are satisfactory, that’s all 
thoy care about. If they consider two not 
strong enough for the amount required thoy 
ask for a third, sometimes 2 fourth and a 
filth, The Banque Populaire, let me tell 
you, is a very valuable institution ; it gives 
small people who cannot go to the big banks, 
and who would otherwise hava to go to the 
Jews—eveninally to tho dogs—fncilities for 
obtaining temporary loans on personal secu- 
rity and reagonable terms.” 

“A valuable institution, indeod,” laughed 
Delane, “by all means let ua tum it to 
account, I should rather liko to be mixed 
up in a Dill transaction. It will bo a new 
scusution, 1 hat no idea thore was such 
un admirable aystom of raising the wind in 
Qenova, or I should have becn tempted to 
try it before.” 

“ Lkuow of but one objoction to tho ays- 
tem, Delane,” said Milnthorpe gravely. 

“What is that, old man?” 

“Theso bills becomo due. If you want 
to know how fast time can fly put your namo 
to au uccoptance. A roason for not doing 
#o now, you may say. But uoeds nist, you 
know, when a certain porson drives; and 
thia jou noy of Balmaino's seoms imporiant” 


CHACTER XLIM.—M,. SENARULENS IS 
SURPRIAED, 

‘Tue bill was drawn, signed, and handed 
to Milnthorpo, who doclared it to be in por- 
fect order, ond promised to be at tho office 
early next morniug with tho procecds. All 
the samo, Ralmaine had his doubts as to the 
sucess of the expediont, and when ten 
o'clock came and the sub-editor did not show 
up, he began to feel very uncasy, To bo 
auable to go to Torritet for lack of funds and 
have to make come lame excuse to Martino, 
would be both » disappointment and a hu- 
miliation, Rather than that, he would take 
his watch—the sole memento of his fathor 
ic d—to the Mont de Pieté. 
‘Time pressed, Milnthorpe did not come, and 
at 10.15 he set off on his unpleasant errand 
—so unpleasant, that if he had been on his 


to servitude he could not have 
Times waren 
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“Thore is only one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous,” he soliloquised. “Here am 
T, foreed to pawn my watch in order that I 
moy inform a charming girl that sho is tho 
greatest heiress in Europe!” 

But at the last moment he was spared tho 
Peinfal necessity. Ashe crossed the Island 

idzo he mot Miluthorpo. 

“Well #” he said anxiously, 

“I have succooded—in s measure,” re- 
turned the other. 

“How, in a measure 1” 

“We mare the bill_for five hundred, 
know. The Banque Populaire goca as low 
as forty franes ; but it looks more respoctablo 
to lurvew twenty pounds than five or ton, 
and it is better to have too much than too 
Jittle, But the manager looks upon five hun- 
dred as 2 large transaction—too largo to bo 
completed without the sanction of tho Con- 
weil Admiuixtration—and ho would not do 
more than udvanco two hundred and fifty, 
pending their next meeting” 

That will do,” said Alfred, with a sigh 
of relief; Joss ‘will do. Thank you very 
much.” 

“T am glad to hear you say ao, for I could 
do with a trifle myself, and Tam sure Delano 
could. We are both 2 sec, os the folks here 


iy 

“All vight, Koop a hundred francs. I 
daresay I can make shift with oue-fifly, 1 
don’t think tho Roasseant will charge mo un- 
reasonably.” i 

“They won't chargo you anything if you 
peak a word to tho manager, and toll him you 
are tho rédaceur-en-chef of the Helvetic News.” 

“J don't think I shall do that, Milnthorpo. 
Tam not going on tho business of the paper, 
and Iam nut one of your cudging jour- 
alist.” 

“(Cudging, do yon call itt You are too 
prond, Balmaine.” It does not pay.” 

“T'do not think it is prido, Milnthorpe. 
But be thab as it may, 1 would rathor be 

or anil prond than rich and a lickapittle. 

‘did not foal comfortable not to pay when 
1 was at the Rousseau with Corfe, though I 
aid go by the manager's express invitation. 
‘To ask for froe quartors merely becanso I am 
a journalist would be a piece of 
impadence—as much so as if I were to de- 
mand a suit of clothea from a tailor for the 
ci ores Bal I 

« Perl on are right, Balmaine. It is 
a.mean sort of thing when you come to think 
of it, And I fear there is a great deal too 
much of what you call cadging about conti 

” 


nentel journalism,’ 


887 


“ You might give it another name—black- 
mailing, Mayo breakfasts two or threo times 
aweek at the Croix in a style that would 
cost anybody else ton franca a time, yot 
never thinks of paying acentime. But here 
we are at our office, You had bottor get 
your bsg and hurry up, or you will be too 
lato for the train, “ Delane and I will keop 
things straight until you got back.” 

Balmaine did not miss tho train, though 
ho had to run for it, and four hours later he 
and Martino were knocking at M. Senar- 
cleus'’s door. Thoy found tho historian in 
hi rtudy, a large and lofty room lined with 
bookeares and maps. Two Fronch windows 
looked into o gardon rich with rare alirubs 
and choice flowers, and commanding a glori- 
ous view of lake, mowntuin, and forest. In 
tho middle of tho room stool a big square 
table, littered with bouks, manuseripts, and 
proofs, Ata stuallor table sat tho historian’s 
privato socrotury. 

“Tam afruid wo are hindering work,” ob- 
served Alfred, after introducing Martino, 
“hut the businoss on which I come admits 
of no delay. It concorns Mademoiselle Loo- 
nino.” 

Ilo thought it bost to plunge in medias res. 

“Madlomoisolle Leonino!” excluimod M. 

lena, looking all tho aurprise ho felt. 
“What about herf nothing unpleasant, 1 
hopo? Poor Vora!” 

“Sho és called Vora, then,” said Alfred, 
with a significant glunco ut Martino, who had 
been very doubtful as to tho issne of their 





jonrnoy. 

“Certainly she is callod Vera,” returned 
M. Senarcleng, looking inure wurpriged than 
over. 

“ And do you know if hor futher was Eng- 
lish 4” 

“T believe her fut her was your compatriot; 
‘but she was born in Italy, and bor mother , 
was also of that country.” 

“Told you so,” exelaimod Hulmaine, turn- 
ing to Martino in t oxultation, “I told 
Shed 80, Mademoirelle Leonino is the long- 

dauglites of Philip Hardy. Hurrah 1” 

“Tt must beso, It must,” shouted Mar- 
tino, who seemed even moro excited than 
Alfred. “You are right, M. Balmaino, I 
doubt no longer. Where is the little Vera ¥ 
Sho will remember me; Iam sure she will, 
Many a time hayo I danced round my oorri- 
dor at Locarno, with the child on my back 


singing.” 

"Rn iting the action to the word, Mar- 
tino praneod round the big table, singing an 
Talian rhyme — 
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Towne 
oe dembert 
‘Mens variate.” 

‘The historian stared at his visitors with a 
look of such utter bewilderment and comic 
surpriso that Bulmaine could hardly Keep 
from laughiug outright. M. Senarclena ovi- 
dontly thonght—and no wonder—that his 
visitors hal gone mad, 


“Tt is timo we explained, I think,” said 
Alfred. “If you will stop your singing and 
rit down, M, Martino, I will tell M. Sonarclena 
our errand.” 


Martino took the hint and a chair, whore- 
upon Alfrod, while omitting irrelevant and 
non-ossential details, told Vera’s story from 
Iginning to ond. But he made no imputa- 
tion against Gubriollo, deeming it better to 
let M, Senarelons draw his own inferences 
fiom Murtino’s statement. 

‘Tho historian listenod with the d 
attention, asking an occasional question, 
lis countonanos expressod at first, surpriso, 
then conecrn, and ut last something like 
dismay. 

“But you surcly don’t moun,” he said, 
uffer a pans which seemed to be spent in 
ywinful thought, “yoa surely don’t mean 
that Vera is solo heiress to this immense 
fortune—two millious sterling! Why that 
in fifty million franca [” 

“1 think there can Lo no doubt of it, M. 
Senarelons, 

“Poor child, what a calamity 1” 
calumity 3” 

“Yor, ’tia n calamity, M. Balmaine— 
nothing lees, What can bo more unfortunate 
than for any young girl, but, above all, for 
@ young gir! without futher or mother, or 
uthor natin al protectors, 40 become 
of wealth that might well dazzle the strongest, 
mind, corrupt the juee nature? Surly 
you have noticod that tho rich ore alway 
the most sollish, tho most egotistic, and 
most self-indulgont of mankind, This 
truth that haa beon ree 
nowhore more emphatically than in the sacred 
bouks of Christians in which many of tho 
tourgeoisie still profess to believe. I would 
ten thousand times rather have heard that 














Vern was reduced to poverty, and had no: 


other resoures than that genius for art with 
which nature has so richly gifted her.” 
Alfred was startled. as was 0 viow of 
tho matter which had not occurred to him— 
he had thought hs was doi Vers a great 
service. Yot ho could not help admitting 
that there might be some truth in what the 
histerign eaid. But even though it were 


isa! 
jined for ages, and { e vocation for marriage 


GOOD WORDS. 


trae his duty was clear, he must 
out his mission and inform Vera of 
had come to pass, 

“T hope,” he said, “that Miss Hardy will 
make a good use of her fortune, and that it 
will not prove the calamity you fear.” 

“I do not share your confidence,” re- 
turned M. Senarclens gioomily, “ unless she 
disembarrass herself of the burden quickly—— 
and that will be difficult—without doing more 
harm than good, I cannot conceive anybody 
possessing so many millions without being 
the worse for them. ‘The right of bequest 
is one of those rights to do wrong which 
ought to be abolished ; it is bad for all that 
there should be whole claases who neither toil 
nor spin and who live on the labour of others. 
All accumulations should to the com- 
munity, and tho community in its turn should 
undortake the upbringing of orphans and 
the support of the aged'and the helpless, 
As for Vers, it is some slight natisfaction to 
know that ahe is as well prepared to with- 
atand the corrupting influence of wealth aa 
any young girl could he. She is of a noble, 
unelGsh naturo; she has not been kept under 
& glass case, like the jewnes filles of the bour- 
geoisie ; ahe haa bad the same liborty as my 
own daughtors, and has studied with them 
many of the boat books in my library, She 
loves literature and srt for their own 
You will find her well instructed, M. Bal- 


maine, aud sho has much sympathy with the 

far more important than the character of 
quonee, poor girl.” 

Gort 4 

could not advise her to marry this M. Corie, 

nor # liking for this 

here, M. Balmaine. But Madame 

liberty _ 

arty 

the other has threatened her, and 


verr[a sho likely to become Madamao Corfe 1” 
asked Alfred, to whom this question secmed 
‘Vora’s rocent reading. 
“No, and she has suffered much in conse- 
“Tow 1" 
“Well, after what I heard from 
the moro especially as when I came to ques- 
tion hor closely, I found that she has neither 
tleman, and I would not for the world 
i ice. We are all for 
and her father are very wishful 
ehe should ms him. The ons has en- 
whon he likes, M_Courbet can be very 


brutal. She was here in great distress yeo- 
terday, and I her te come and etay 
with us until the storm had blown over. it 


is one advantage of your revelation, M. Bal- 
maine, that Vera becomes her own mistross. 
‘The Courbeta have 


HER TWO MILLIONS. 


her, and she is no way dependent on 


“Not at all.” 

“T understand now why Gabrielle brow 
her here instead of taking the child to 
grandfather, Another instance of the demo- 
ralsing intuonce of money. Iam sorry for 
Gubrielle, it, will be terrible blow to her, 
this discovery of her dishonesty, Yet she 
is not s womun, and I am sure itis 
better for Vera—physically as well as mo- 
rally—to have been brought up in this 
mountain land as a child of the poople, than 
in the corrupt atmosphere of London as the 
heiress of millions. 11 (smiling) this ia not 
basins I suppose you would like to sco 

ert” 

Both Alfred and Murtino said they shoul 
liko to see her very much. 

“T thought so. Well, Madamo Senarelens 
and my daughter Georgette shall feteh Vera. 
Thoy shall tako « carriage. The journey to 
‘La Boiasiére occupies two hours, but onc can 
descend the mountain in one hour. So wo 
my them hero about eight o'clock, 

on the way my wife can break the nows 
to Vera. She will be very much overcome, 
Poor chila. ‘Will you then do me the favour, 
lesgienrs, to make mo «nother visit in three 
or four hours. If it wero not that I must 
absolutely despatch these proofs (glancin, 
at the table) to Paris by the next mail, 
would ask you to dine with mo. But we 
will have tea 3 PAnglaise insteud, ct us say 
at eight o'dlock. Will you join ust” 

To this proposal Valmaine and Martino 
gladly assented, and at the request of the 
latter (who was wishful to know whether 
Vern would recognise him) it was agreed 
that sho should not be informed of hia 
arvival, 

CHAPTER XLIV.—A REUQGNITION. 


PUNCTUALLY at cight o'clock the two 
were agein at the villa. Madamo Sonarclens 
had not returned, and they wore shown into 
the salon. Though dignified with that 
name the room waa simply furnished and 
evidently used more for work than show. 
Books were lying about. Thore was an easel 
with « half-fnished sketch ; an open piano 

in one corner, a harp in anothor; on 
the walls hung paintings of Alpine land- 
scapes; on the mantelpiece wore two or 
three exquisite statucttes; in the window 
recesses vases filled with flowers. 

In a few minutes they were joined by M. 
Senarelens, i eA 
e ‘are not come yet,” aid, “ 

xxvulto es yey he, ee 





they cannot belong. Hark! don't you hear 
the sound of bells and ring of hoofs on the 
hard road It must be they. will run and 
seo. I will bring Vera in and then you can 
tell this strange story yoursolf, M. Balmsine. 
Tam anzions—~ @ girl is very dear to 
me and this is 4 supreme crisis ix her life, 
Did I not say 901 The cartiage stops at the 
door, I will go—pray axcuse me.” 
“ He soems nervous,” observed Martino. 
“As much as we aro,” answered Alfred, 
who was himself so nervous that ho could 
hardly speak. For the second timo in his 
Tife he was going to ee this girl whom he 
had sought so ong, and of whom ho had 
thought so much. What would bo the 
issuot Ho had a foreboding that the moet- 
ing and its eonyoquences would influonce hia 
stenting un @ crisis in his lifo was also 
ring, 
noxt moment tho door opened and 
M. Senarclens entered the saloon fouling 
Miss Hardy by tho hand. 





“This ia the gentloman, Vera, who has 
ronght the nows—M. Bulmaine.” 
bowed and devonrod tho girl with 


his eyes. It wax a sweet face, as sweet as 
he had thought it at the file, ant, strango to 
ray, it roomed to him that it boro a certain 
reseurblance to that of M. Senarclons—not 
in contonr or complexion, Lut in thos 
subtler and less detinable features which 
denote chatactor and hotp to spititunlive 
expression. Thore wero tho same dreaminess 
in the oycs, the same loftiness, yot benc- 
volence of lovk, even the samo fashion of 

shtly throwing back the head when spsak- 
ing, But just then sho waa pale and agitated 
and hor lips trembled with emotion. 

“T have had the pleasure of st Made- 
moiselle before,” anid Alfred, as quietly as he 
could ; “ perhaps she has forgotten me,” 

“Oh, no, I bave not, 1 remembor you 

‘ite well,” she answered hurriedly. “But 

tell me—is this true—this that you havo 
been telling my dear frionds# You are not 
deceiving us, M. Balmaine t” 

“Why should 1 deceive you, Mademoizellot 
Té you are Philip Hurdy’s daughter you 
are the heiress to an immense fortuno—one 
of the finest in Europe.” 

“Te seems impussible, Imust have time— 
Icannot— What shall I do, M. Senarclens t 
T have heard way often how evil a thing 
bolaber tr inal ar as ecb oe 
sponsibility the care of thia fortune will bring 
ome Shall I renounce itt If you bid me 


will. 
“Tam afraid that is too grest a response 
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biligrtor me to take, ma chive. You must 
ide for yourself. And I do aot think you 
oan renounce it—can abe, M. Balmaine ?' 

“You moun sho is w minor. That is so. 
Miss Handy cannot renounce what she docs 
not ; and ehe will not enter into pos- 
session of her property until she is of age." 

“ Tand sntewz, 1 am grateful for the respite. 
It will give mo time to think, to get accus- 
tomed to the idea of my inheritance, and 
docide how I shall disy of it, BatIdo 
not understand how all this has come about 
go suddenly, and why I wax not told sooner. 
Te my graudfather only just dead 1” 

“M. Halmaino will tell us all about it 
while we aro at tea, Lot us go into the aalle 
& manger, But you do not observe that 
another gontloman is presont. Have 
mut him also befure, do you think t” 

“J do not think no.” And Vers looked 
carnestly nt Martino, hut no look of rocogni- 
tion cume into her eyes. 

“Don't you know me, Vora” said the 
Italian. “You’t you remember tho time 
when I rode you on my back : 


“Martino! Martino 1” cried the girl, 
running to him and kissing him on both 
cheeks. “2 do remember, oli! so well. And 
how my father Janghod whon you danced 
round the table! It is liko old times to seo 
you, vany Amico, And how have you heen ; 
and why did you not write to us? 

“¥or a vory good reason ; 1 did not know 
your but I know you... I know 
you, and how well you look” (she was quite 
Hushod now), “and how handsome you 

rowan! Tushall never be able to thank M. 
Balmain wnough for discovering you. But 
‘wo must go into the snlle & manger; they aro 
ull waiting for us.” 

Vera put her hand into that of the old 
innkeuper, and thoy went in togother and 
sut side by side, Balmaino being their vied-ris, 

The ‘tea dl Angiaise* was toa and little 
else, and poor at that, as an American would 
have said, which wus eo far fortunate that 
cating did not much interfere with the re- 
telling of the story. Though Alfred hesitated 
w little at first—Krench not being quite as 
familiar to him as his mothor-tongue—he 
told hia tale very woll, when he warmed 
to his work, and at Jongth than the 
firat: timo—porhaps use ho in Vera 
an ceger charming listener. She never 
once took hor eyes off him, and hung on his 
‘words as if he were a very Othello. 


“You took much trouble about me, M. 
Balmaine,” she said, when he had finished, 
“gnd I shall never forget your kindness 


But there is ons thing I do not understand— 
why Martino Gid not know wisre I was. 
Did not Gabrielle tell you where we wore 

ing, dear friend 1” 

“She said you were going to London, a0- 
conding to father’s instructions.” 

“Why did we not go then?” 

“That you had better ask Gubrielle hor- 
self,” said M. Senarclens ; “ahs will be here 
tomorrow. I have usked her to come, I 
think it is desirable for her to give an oxpla- 
natiun in the presonee of these " 

“Tt in ory strange! Gabrielle has beon 
very good; she tus boon like a mother ¢o 
me; and until the last year or two I was 
vary happy at Ls Boissiére ; butif my father 
told her to take me to London she ought to 
have tuken me, ought ahe not 1” 

“There can be no question of that. But 
Iet us hear what Gabrielle says bofore we 
draw any conclusions, Yot in any caso, even 
if sho may not have acted altogether as sho 
ought to havo done, you will deal gently with 


“How ouuld I do othorwisot Gabrielle 
will always bo vory dear to me, M. Senar- 


The person in qnostion was meanwhile 
having a very bad time of it. Worriod on 
tho one sido by her father, who insisted that 
sho should make Vera marry Corfo, and by 
fear of Corfe on the other, tortured by prick- 
ings of conscionce and dread of discovery, 
she was about as unhappy as well could be. 
Corfe had been at La Beianibre 8 few days 
bofore, and albeit Vera’s refural put him in a 
rago, he would not take it as fi ibutis 
it altogether to the shock prodi 
being told of Esther's death. “She will get 
over that in a little while,” he thought, “and 
though it is a great bore and awfully in- 
convenient, I must just wait; and if it comes 
to a push E have got # pull over hor she little 
suspocts. Without me she can nover get her 
fortane—anless I am very much mistakon.” 

‘He asked Gabriolls how Vera had come to 
know of Madame Corfe’s death. 

“1 think M. Senarclens heard of it at the 
bureau of the Helvetic News,” said the bonne. 

“Ob, then it’s Balmaine! I thought as 
much!” exclaimed Corfe, in English. “Who 
can tall what ba oeid shout me § ote 
fellow! atop him spoiling my copy 

Hing lies about me to ay Eatin Dites 
done, Madamo Gabrielic! I shall not be here 
again for a month or ao; but you will let 
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me know if anything particular occura, and 
continue to use your influence with Vera in 
my favour. I rely upon And look 
here! silence about that pac! Ef you tell 
anybody that you have given it me—that it 
ever existed even—par diew, will ent your 
throat |” 7 
‘Then he went away, leaving the bonne in a, 
state of mortal terror, for there waa murder 
in his look, and she really believed he would 
be as good aa his word. And this was the 
man she had undertaken to persuade Vera to 
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marry! How much more reason these had 
ont the girl's mistrust than in her conf- 
1 

The fetching of Vera by Madame Senarclona 
and hor daughter mado the bonae, if possible, 
still more uneasy. Such a thing had never 
happened before; and the cause assigned— 
to meot a gentleman who had known her 
fathor—did not tend to allay hor fears. Who 
was this gentleman? and how did ho know 
that Vera was at La Boisvitro? Was ho 
another Corfo t 


“MARY, TITLE MOTHER OF JESUS.” 
SHORT SUNDAY READINGE FOR AUGUSY. 
Br ras REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY, 
‘Read Proverbs xx2i, 10 to Mt. 

T° every serious unprejudiced mind tho 
mother of our Lord must bo an object 
of revorent regard. But the only timo sho 
in referred to in the Epistlea which wero 
circulated for the edification of the churches, 
melon ‘no satisfaction to pious curiosity. 
“God sent forth His Son, mado of a woman, 
made under the law.” Thore is very little 
told of her in the Gospels, and in the Acts of 
the Apostlea her namo is once mentioned, 
“ Mary, the mother of Jesus,” and that ia all. 
Most prominent in the history and worship 
of the Church, the contre of brilliant, rap- 
toroug, almost sentimental worship, a being 
to whom puinter and post pour forth the 
beat treasures of their genius, whose nature 

Snes ec 
t igian, in jew Testa- 
ment her life seoms to be ono of studied 
retirement, of shy reserve, according with 
those early works of Christian art in which 
the Virgin is always veiled, But there aro 
oceasions when the Mother of our Lord comes 
pasting moment from the reserve and 
seclusion in which Scripture enshrines her ; 


been are onr ideals; al _ We are 
ly bearing the sym! and insignia 
of heathenism: that our cnlturo is human- 
istic and our worship that of the fiesh. Wo 
neod a new Mariolatry, and voices aguin to 
ory to 4 sensual age, Hail, Mary 1 for it will 
mean, when roagon uses it, Hail, Modcaty | 
Hail, Purity! Hail, watchful Mothorhood ! 
‘Hail, patient, horoie enduranco! Of thia wor- 
ship we aro sadly defisient, who intorest cur- 
selves in tho annals of other courts than 
those of the temple, and who almost think 
that lewdness is not lewd when “swathed” 
in sontimental French, 

Nothing is told us in the Biblo of the 
parentage of the Virgin Mary. We hear of 
& sister and of a cousin. That cousin, Eliza- 
‘beth, belonged to the tribe of Levi. The 
Church has always maintained thet the 

"irgin waa of the tribe of Judah, and a 
comes David. Tho New Testame nt 

ives two pedi which are’ rough 

Savi ‘ond in St. Matthew and one in St Luke; 

but both these podi, are the Pedigroee 
of Joseph, and has no place in 

she was connected with Bricetly 

family, the social position to which tho Vir- 

ge Pelonged appears to have ben humble, 


Py 
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know of the mothers of Homer, of the great 
Greek posta, orators, philosophers, and artists; 
of Danto, Shakespeare, and Milton? Woman 
was had in honour, and place was made for 
women of great character in the early periods 
of Jewish history, In this respect Juda- 
iam is honourably distinguished from ordi- 
nary Orientaliam, Woman commanded deep 
rospeet, expecially woraan ag mother, in the 
groat, simple days of republican Rome. But 
in the country which reached in o short time 
an intellectual cmincnes which has never 
had a rival summit—in Hellas—woman dis- 
appears from sight, as if hidden by tho closed 
Intticos of the harem, or, if she appears be- 
foro men, it is with tho offrontery of tho 
hetacra, The it differonce between the 
Greck women of Homer and the tragedians 
and tho women of a Iter historical period 
has often boon pointed out, But bead ee 
sopher Yateo says, Greoce “ novor 
® concsption which, in seriousnesa and 
human worth, ia comparable to the noble 
ee hb piety Cb history, 
on wo hogin to etudy Christian history, 
we find tho rmevoulon of the mothers of her 
sy saints Eat) — ore oon = hee: 
ingly prosarved. Wo to mind Loi 
grardmnother of ‘Timothy, and Bunioe his 
Tmothor; Macrina, the grandmothor of Basil 
the Greut, and his great brothor, Gi: of 
Nyeas ; Nonna the mother of Gregory juxi- 
anzon, Anthusa the mother of Chrysostom, 


Monica tho mothor of Augustine; sbove 
all, “Mary, the mother of Jesun” Of all 
mothors hor honour was in tho Son 


she bore. Evon unbelievers will admit this. 
‘Thoy must say she wos the mother of the 
man who has beon tho most powerful the 
world hea yot soen, of the man whose influ- 
onoo (even if it be as they say, waning), has 
bey the most enduring, the most clevati 
en moat int piring nown to history. 
‘once it was asl "What manner of child 
shall thie be?” suroly we may with deepest 
see sak, “What manner of woman 
is 








SECOND SUNDAY. 
‘Bond 5 Bam, il. 4 to 11, and Bt Lake i. 46 4056, 
Almost the very first word which Scripture 
Tecorda of the Mother of our Lord is a word 


a compl ini 
which has entered her soul as a meeage from 
heaven, setting her apart to & 
lit, ‘the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to Thy word.” 
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‘The spirit of this noble expression of piety 
is not te poworfal at the present day. By 
many it ia that reverence is depart- 
ing our midst, and that in the general 
spirit of irreverence towards parente and age 
and veoeebie zante and roanners, We 
may see the promise eral irreligit 
ness, Strong-minded ‘men and Troe nated minded 
women also, are what every community 
needs, But strong manners and strong 
voices and strong words are not proof that 
there is a strong mind behind them, Hys- 
teria ia often more noisy than health, and 
quacks more audacious than sages. We do 
not sdvocate feminine fusibility, nor that 
lity of character which, like the model- 
recy, can be shaped and altered by artist 
or menial, by intention or accident. ‘Surely 
not such characterless character as that whi 
may be moulded to-day into a Grace, and to- 
morrow into a ora cruel Fate, is what 
the world neods. ‘Nor yet the woman with- 
out heart, u every roman i who is without 
religion, new spocies of woman appears 
pohodeige 3 but = a “4 as of natural 

& species of which wo bave as yet, 
thank God, Bee fow specimens, It ia the 
woman who trics to be a man and succesda 
in being neither, like the mixed races which 
80 often possess the faulte of both, without 
possessing the virtues of either. What is 
needed is the spirit which is capable of reve- 
ronoe and tenderness and intelligent recogni- 
tion of law, and of brave submission to the 
inevitable, tho will of heaven. 

But when women are frivolous, when they 
becedpes Petey repulsion from the care of 
home and children to toy in the meaning- 
Jess badinage of fashion, or tho dangerons 
familiarities of wanton coquetry, “too lavish 
of themselves then, indeod, Paganism is 
once more set up, and tho cpoay which 
starts ins to operate. Shakes} 
mat that man who has no mae in his 


Nor ig not moved by conoced of it womndis, 
leat tae and apa, 
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offspring, they keep in mind that 

have a Rather in Heaven whose angie 
they ara, then will dignity and sweet reve- 
Tenee, and readiness for duty, and brave 
resignation be ever scenin them. Let theira 


the the practical worship of the Virgin as 
they her words as a sacred gui 
“Bebold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to word.” 


The recorded words of the Virgin are few. 
‘That she was thoughtful, serious, and given 
to deop refiection we know. She was not 
‘one to tell in overy captured car, of course 
in strictest confidence, the wondertul socret of 
her life, She had one, the holy cousin, 
Elizabeth, in whom sho could confide, and 
‘0 her, with the burdon of her solemn expoe- 
tations, nhe fled for sacred sympathy. “Mary 
opt all those things and poudored thom in 
her heart.” She did not claim considera 
tion for horself on account of the reat things 
which wero spoken of her by vencrublo 
piety ; she was no easy chatterer on solomn. 
Teligious subjects, There is a garrulity in 
religion which soldom springs from tho deeps 
of picty, Wo aro not talamied of our re- 
ligion, because we keop it, like our deo} 
human love, from common sight. “ Enter 
fy clonal is the command of the heart 
filled with solomn emotions of religion, The 
day may come when we must stand forth 
from our shy, brooding devotion, ns it comos 
sometimes when bashful teudemnoss 
forth to confossion and fears not proudly to 
tell ite shiolded secret, even if tears fill the 
eyes because it has been compelled to do 
violence to reaerve. But the brook- 
dabblore of religion, whose piety is no deepor 
than the skin of their tongue, and whose 
heartloss, worldly conversation ia ombroi- 





dered with the erie of pious ex- 
pression; who thi lves 30 
and who also think that you think them so 
good—these are the degraders and destroyers 
of true religion. 

The mother of our Lord was poet. The 


deautiful hymn which still haa » frequent 
place in Christisn worship is by her, and is 
another illustration of enere te 
vorential, myatical spirit whose steady fire 
burned ‘eithea het, ‘The ‘Magnificat” is 
the first Christian hymn—it is @ hymn in 
the exact sense of the word ; for a hymn. 
igi in praise of | 
's 

is “ praise to 

A man is something which may 
people with ne eubdoty of in- 


And such was the, who 
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tellect, who have not learned tho introepeo- 
tive habit of today, with its self-engaged, 
and self-tormenting melancholy—a hymn is 
ing for everybody, and nothing is fit 
for public worship which is not it for every- 
body. Dilettantism has no rights in the 
Church, The raptures or regreta of esthotic 
piety, the songs of osoterio illumination must 
wek private chauntry. Too often, how- 
over, our hymus are morely prayers. People 
somtimes say that if is unnatural to ang 
prayers ; they say that no une would go to 
a & master, a parent, or a friend, 
and, singing ask for a favour; but tho 
people who say this seom to forget that they 
are always doing it themselves, Thoy sing 
psalms and they sing hynms; but those 
psalms, thoso hymns, neatly ulways contain 
prayers, and sometimes are nothing but 
prayers, ‘Take any vormion of the Paulos 
which is smug in chnrches or chapela, ant 
has it boen possible 10 oliminate from it the 
praycruof the original Can the 51st Psalm bo 
sung without the choir or congregation sing- 
ing. prayert Gan Toplady's hymo, “Rock of 
Ages,” and the lino, “ Wash me, Saviour, or 1 
die,” or Watta’s words, “Pardon my sina bofor: 
dio, and blot them from Thy bouk,” cut 
these words be sung, and yet the singer not 
sing prayers? Wo may freoly admit into 
our sorvico of song whatever will help to 
croato or strongthon religious feelinga ani 
intentions, bo they ponitential or prayerful ; 
but if wo do not find a place for hymnw in 
the propor sense of the word—that is, songs 
in honour of God and delight in Tia gracious 
majesty—thore is a positive and damagin 
Toverttotion im our service. The “ Menu 
fieat” is a type and model of what our 
hymns in church should bo ; its form is the 
old Hebrew form, then passing away ; its 
irit is that of youth, of Frolnese of vision, 
abounding bright-eyed energy. There is 
uo pessimiam in this ing hymn of Chris- 
tianity : it is like that bymn of the world’s 
day, whon the morning stars sang 
r, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.’ If it be asked, 
Fisramerts aero: 


wi ae 
‘this faar laminons 
ns heae olen 











the answer is— 


“RTI Se cad Mar geet toe! 

the + Mapnifi- 
cat,” and in it taught the Gbureh for ever- 
more the way to sing. 
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: THIRD SUNDAY. 
‘Rend Luke uw 42-22, apd 1 Tim. tv. 1-5, 


Such natures as that of the blessed Virgin 
are not exempt from rorrow. Indood, the 
capability of great spiritual exaltation is 
often mated with one of equal spiritual do- 
pression. 

a arse tee 

Aa high ax wa have sscuntad in 

‘Tu cur deyeotion do we mink ns low.” 

The nublost spirits, to whom have been 
committed the gravest responsibilities, must 
often be weighed duwn with a sense of their 
own ingutliciency for thoir work. Tt may 
carry them away with detiyht whon firet the 
place and office are givon them. But all ita 
warthien and all its torrible responuibilitios 
hogin to prows hoavily, like a weight of load. 
Tess ftom boen #0" with parenta, What 
keen, pure joy it was when w child was given 
thom! Low near to heaven ita infancy wast 
‘Lovo nover tired in fond admiration of that 
helplowinnocenes. But the days have cone 


when unforosecing gladnons hua given plice to had 


solicituly, Fear and stepicion and warm 
havo taken up their dwelling iu the heart 
which once hold for worship un infant's form, 
and ull joy hus gone, and lifo has beowme 
Tike ono who listens and over listens for some 
droal alarm, That most beautiful of Words- 
worth's rooms, “Tho Affliction of Margurot,” 
comes home tu many # soul — 
“My sporslenmans some wa erow’a 


‘Ted the rung of the 
‘The very aberwe of ot 





‘Tho time has como to nome, no far off 
from tho day they brooded over dimpled in- 
nocence, when they have envied what has 
looked like the happy eatm of those from 
whom Providenea has withheld a child, 
‘Widely difforent from this as was the lot of 
tho Virgin mother, we dare not doubt that a 
burden of heavy’ responsibility must havo 


filled hor mind. Even if she but partially wi 


and imporfectly knew all that was contained 
in ‘that life which Heaven had committed to 
her charge, she yet know that He was to be 
great, tho Bon of tho Highest ; and humble 
as was the home in which He was bred, He 
‘wes to gain at the throne of His 
tte Dect. te was said that a sword was 

pierce through And it is signi- 
flout that the first mying of the Virgin 
which is given to us efter the mystorious ex- 
altation and inspiration of the “ Magnificat” 
has in it the word ‘sorrow:? why 
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hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy 
father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 

Let every mother whose joy in childhood 
has long gons by, who seca the ruin of all 
the bright hopee of the past, whose son or 
daughter is a deep regret, learn this leason, 
never to give ap Pusat of the lost one until 
it be saved. #f it bave passed away 
an witb foving bop towing tat te grat 
on with lovi pe, ing great 
Shopherd can accomplish the work which was 
too much for them—can save the lost. 

For thirty years it soems that the Lord 
abode in the home of His mother, Joseph is 
never named again after Christ was twelve 
years old, and wo can scarcely help believing 
that Mary had been long a widow when He 
began His ministry. More than once brothers 
of our Lord are epoken of. ‘The fellow towns- 
people speak of well-known brothers and of 
mers a ee Ge Chneoh has Beem Bary 
capable of believing that our Lord 
brothers and sisters, as th the holy 
Mother would have beon lesa holy if there 
been given to hor more sons one, 
Ho who cherishes a living mother’s love, or 
the momory-love of one dejxurtod, image to 
him of stainlors swoetness, like the lily of 
tho vulloy, will not understand what ia meant 
by such a thought. It cannot be denied 
that a low view of marriage has seldom 
been absent from the Church, Marriage 
has been regardod as a concession to human 
weakness, and not as a realisation of Divine 
purpose ; not as the perfect but aa the allow- 
able condition. Noxt to the prerogatives of 
Todily suffering or martyrdom came, in tho 
estimation of the early Church, the 
tives of tho single life, “The first vars 
says St. Cyprian, to the vingina, “in for the 
martyra an hundredfold ; the second sixty- 
fold is for yourselven” The tendency of 
the Church has ever boen to put marriage a8 
socond at least to singlenom, But we must 
not follow tho Church in this, Marriage or 
bar peer have no more of thomselves to do 

ith saintliness than height or complexion. 
Evon Keble, a married presbyter, sean 0 
regard marriage as only to singlencan, 
for he teaches that if the married ate true 
good, God will take them to Himself as 





“MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS.” 


Deed wodtad arala our God shit 
‘For fanitloes vngina round iit trons.” 


God will own the faultless for His whether 
preided or ine But it would be just as 
true to turn Keble'’s verse the other way 
round, and say, 


© Buch fonites vir Go8 wil 
‘Por wedted sainta around Zine throne 


Different lots are apportioned to men, and 

one chooses the uncompanioned path and an- 

other clasps a kin hand. ‘But it ia not 

truc that of iteelf eingleness is purer or holier 

than marriage, may carry out a noble 

ministry of good, and each is bad when it ia 
FOURTH SUNDAY. 


sellish. 
© Beet Bt, Job iL 1-4, and St. Matihow xi. 460, 
Tho last word of tho Virgin we over hear 
was apoken at a wedding in Cana, The story 
we need not recount. It is simply domestic, 
and shows the mother of our Lord in her 
care for the comfort of those about hor. 
Tt ahows that she had suspicions, it may 
vo convictions, that her Son, now leaving 
His home for the first timo, and taking 
an independent attitude, was 
of. mysterious powers, “ Whatsoever He 
saith unto you do it,” We cannot holp 
wondering what real poreoption sho had of 
tho calling and true greatnoss of her mys- 
torious Son. We cait fairly tell what tho 
women of Israol ht tho great dcliverer 
of thoir nation should be. Wo have no 
reason to conclude that tho rovelutions made 
to the Virgin were understood in py other 
way than the groat revelations of tho Old 
‘Testament were generally understood. Wo 
now from her hymm, tho “Magnificat,” 
that her teageh isl fillod bere oe ‘old reli- 
ious poetry race, which ever sany 
& & great Delivoree and Rulor one day to 
appear, But that she expocted that the Son 
‘the Highost, who was to sit on the throne 
of His Fathor David, woukl remain » poor 
man without office of State or sword of 
State; that He should go wandering about 
followed by s crowd of people, tulk- 
ing in parables aod words which at thnes 
comprehension ; le ‘irritate 
and alarm the beads of Church and State, 
thet He should bo oxecuted as a herotic ani 
blasphemer ; and that aftor a time He should 
be regarded es One with God and an object 
of worship, is inconceivable. God gives His 
revelations, even to His most highly favoured 
ecrvants, gradually. We have no reason 
to believe that the Virgin received Divine 
revelations in any other way or order than 
the way and onder, in which eposties like 
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Peter and John received them. The Vir- 
au not an attendant upon her Son in 

Divine ministry. She was present at ite 
commencemont, but at the marrage the Lord 
intimates that she doos not understand Him, 
that thero is nothing in common between 
them as to the modes of His procedure, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thos! 
Mine hour is not yot oumo.” Romaniats 
and Protestanta have wrangled over those 
words, one trying to provo that thero was & 
want of respect and reverenco in tho manner 
of address, and the othor ailvoeating ita por- 
feet propriety. We may say at onco thore 
was no disrespect in tho title “ Woman.” 
We cannot conceive thnt He who wns 
tender to women, and svotheil their sorrows, 
and was gentle to their faults, and was prate- 
ful for their loving ministry, could bo harsh 
tw Hin own mother. 

‘Of all the  mastors of the world thors 
in not one who ean compare with Ohrist iu 
His attitude to women. Socrates is tho 
name which men often placo as though it 
wore an oqual by tho sido of Christ, 
Dut tho story which Xenophon tella of Tho- 
odota. we road with ropulvon, Mohim. 
med is tho foundor of a great religion and 
of onduring influonce ; but after the doath of 
Kadiyah, his marriggos are blot, Aut as for 
the prophet of the now disponsition with 
ils “Sorviee of man” and its “ Worship of 
woman,” his gxample duos not command our 
reverence, and the blindest Catholic may well 





prefer tho wornhip of tho Virgin to the culfs 
of Madame Clotilde do Vaux. If ovor the 
rights of women wore practically acknuw- 
ledged, it was by Him who never seemed to 
sondescond 2s to au inferior being in dealing 
with them. To Lim thoy wero oquals, 
‘Some have treated them as the and 
others as the wlave of man; Ho trowtod thom 
as faithful frionds. There is nothing liko it 
in history. There aro no sontimontalities, 
nothing at all like tho intercourse which 
vome religions leaders and guidos have 
beld with women, Thoro aro none of the 
erotics of maudlin mysticism; none of that 
pious, careming effusion which is #0 often 
offensive in ecclesiastics, It is something 
unique in the history of the world. Christ 
surrounded by faithful women is i 


‘But when Christ said to His mother, 
“What have I to do with thee § gine 
% not yet come,” He did inti 
iuciples which were to rule Him were 

to ber. We must not be surprised 
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therefore, that at a later time tho family spirit But why should thoy be so distressed t 
of our Lord bernme disturbed by what daties of blood are that parents should 
they must have regarded as Hix N ide for children in and mind and 
enthusiasm, for we are told hy St. John soul, and the erorlssting duty of childron 


that His brethren did not helicve in Him, , is honour and care service of duty 
and that the peoplo eaid He was mal, Wo! to parents, It is likely, and it ia natural 
aro told hy St. Mark that His kinsmen probable, that those born of the same 
tried to get posonsion of Him, fur they! parents, reared in tho same home, with 
said, Ite is beside Iimsclf; and that when | momorios and traditions which are the same, 
they approurhed Him for this purpote, His should be moro than wmally attached to each 
mother and Slis brethren wore other. But it noed not be 20, There ia no 
Tt wax on this ucceagion, and one other, ! sin if it should not ho so. We cannot love 
that tho Lord scemed to dissociate Himeclf that which is unlovely; anil no ons main- 
from tho mor ties of kindred, at least] tains that overybody’s relations are all de- 


soemod to treat thom as auhorlinate to those 
of spiritual relationship. Whon told that 
Mis mother and His brethren were recking 
Him, Ho said, “ Who is My mother and who 
are My brothront And Ho luokod round about 
on them which put around Him, and suid, 
Rehold My mother and My brethren! For 
whonoover shall da the will of God, tho rane 
in My brothor, and sister, and mother.” And 
yet, ni “A cetain woman of the com- 
yey fled up her voiew, and waid unto Mim, 
Hlesso is tho womh that bare Theo amt 
tho pups which Thon hast sucked. But He 
anid, Yoa, rather blomsed aro they that hear 
the word of God and keop it” And Ho 
over taught that for conscience’ vako father 
and and all must, if ucocesary, be 
forsaken. Now it is quito cortuin that whon 
the Lord said that he who did tho will of 
Qod wes brother and sistor and mother to 
flim, and that it was more blessed to do Gor’ 
will than to have been His carthly parent, He 
did not mean to disown Lis mother. His 
last thoughts, when dying, wore upon her, 
‘His last ourthly solicitude was for her. The 
duties of children to parents can never 
‘bo relaxol ; no change can lessen them, no 
corban roliove from them. But our Lord 
did soem to say that no earthly rolation- 
“abi could be allowed to interfere with a 
call of God, or with duty to Him. He did 
‘oom to say that nearer than blood relation- 
ahip is mental and spiritual kinship. He did 
soom to imply, that at thet timo, into this 
innermost ip of His spirit in the 
phrase 
not oni says, @ 
are they blewed who do the will of God even ! 
than abe is who bore Me.” At times, many 
rote spirits have suffered distress, 
‘they have not been always able to feel to 
brothers or aistere or other relations as warm, 
as tender, as confiding and admiring a regard 
a they have given eously to some 
one not Mdadred in ‘but Kindred in 


| whelmed, the hour when Ho cried, “ 


Tightful anc lovable. It is possible to havo 
dull relations—evon stupid relations, There 
may be the same opporitions in character and 
temper between relations which make friend- 
ship close and tonder impossible between 
those who are not akin. If wo cannot be 
drawn to a certain temper and mako of cha- 
ractor, when that temper is the temper of 
‘ono who is not o relation, we shall bo no 
more drawn to it when it is that of rela. 
tion, The trucst relationship is montal and 
spiritual relationship. 

Once again in the Virgin seon, and now at 
the Cross of Josus, + is a scene too 
wacied, too profound cither for doscription 
or analysis, "It has beun painted in colour @ 
‘hone ea -_ who cer has Joaked 
upon the deluge of unguish drownis e 
mother, and the tortured frame unk down 
in death upon the cross, has not felt it was 
something which ought not to be painted, 
and which tho mighticst art could not bat 
degrade? If we must have pictures of the 
Virgin at all, let them be the motherhood in 
the beantiful forms of Madonna and Child; 
wonkip ie ibe Ascmptons of the Vig 

hip in the Assim e Virgin. 
Some great fathers alloge, St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom, to wit, that the sword which 
Bimeon said should pierce her soul, was doubt 
in the divine calling of her Son in the hour 
when even that Son Himself seomed oyer- 


God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me 
It ia not for us to tell. One more glimpso 
of the Virgin mother is ted us, and 
then the veil falls and hides her from our 
right for ever, It is one, however, which 
may draw to it alike pure matron and maid; 


because nay, may draw to it those whose garments 


have caught a stain. There tl kneel 
down in the hour of resin fen 4 or of 
patient waiting for a better day, kneel by the 
side of the Mother of Christ, the last glimpse 
of whom is that of a Mother praying. 


HER TWO MILLIONS. : 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Avruoz or “Rep Rrvmator,”" “Tus Puaxrou Crrr,” “Two Prvours op Syure,” 310. 


CHAPTER XLY.—ABRIRLLE'S CONFESSION. 


ALFRED was too much excited to sleep 
very soundly, and, rising beti: he 
wrote to Artful and Higginbottom, as well 
as to Cora and to Warton, telling thom of 
all that had come to pass, Hoe asked the 
lawyers for instructions, as Vora, being the 
ward of her grandiathere trustees, would 
have to be guided by their instructions, and 
their instructions were necessary, for at 
present, as it seemed to him, the girl had no 

@. She was simply M. lona’ guest, 
and it was out of the question for her to 
return to La Boissidre. This done, he and 
Martino went to Mon whither they 
had been invited to breakfast. Madame 
Senarclons, her ters and Vera were in 
the garden. The historian was in his study, 
and it was the habit of tho house not to dis- 
turb him until the ringing of the boll for 

breakfast. 


pret bevom, Mise Hany eekod fe, 
a ss, Mis 1” ad 5 
ur the ice had been broken by somo ro- 
marks about tho finenoss of the weathor and 
the lour of the sconery, 

S lon strange ihr kependag called ‘Mees 
Flard: she said laughingly,‘ Hardy’ 
Tike, it was the name of my father: bat 
‘Mees’ is very droll, and not vary nico. 
You must admit that ‘Mademoiselle’ has & 
much better effect.” 

“ Especially ‘Mademoiselle Leonino.’ It is 
‘a name which, though you may cease to bear 
iy T Shall never feng ow you like me 
to addresa you as ‘ Mademoiselle $’” 

“Not at all I am an English girl, 

te Ep 


would deprive yourself of the means of 
an immensity of good.” 

“You mean thot I might help the poor, 

hotter the lot of the disinherited 1” 

“Exactly.” 

“That is what I should like to do, It is 
a uoble aim, Here in Canton Vand there 
are not many poor, There is not a famil 
in our commune that has not at least a bit 
of land and o cow, or some goata, But in 
the great towns, which I have not seen, they 
say the poverty is something frightful—that 
people even perish of r. And it does 
geem wrong, doea it not, that while #0 mau 
have more than enough, the lives of thousant 
of our fellow-creatures should be cut abort 
by hardship and want?” 

“Tt does, But you must admit, at tho 
same time, that it is much easier to point out 
tho wrong than to suggests remedy. Among 
the indigent, for instance, aro many whose 
‘misfortunes arise solely from their own idlo- 
noss and intemperance. Would it be right, 
dv you think, to tax tho thrifty and indus 
trious for the support of these ne’cr-do-weelst 
Few, moroovor, work for the luve of work, 
and if you could—if it wore possible to do 
away with the fear of want—the world’s 

would not be done; we should relapse 
into barbarism.” 

“Still, M. Balmaino, I think it must be 
possible to distinguish the criminal from the 
unfortunate, and see that the Jatter do not 
want. I know it is difficult, for I was read- 
ing in & book the other day that, evon with 
the best intentions, rich people may do moro 
harm than good. I pointed this out to M. 
Senarclens. He said it was quite truo, and 
gave it as an additional reason why thero 
should be no rich people. If the rich who 
would do good cannot, he said, what harm 
must be done by the rich whe ok of 
nothing but their own enjoyment 

“Let mo answer you by ssying what I 
road ina book the other day—that. good. 
ing worth doing, is difficult, 


“You really think, then, that if I nocept - 
this fortune I may do good with i¢ 1” 
“Tam quite sure you may, Miss Hardy.” 
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A mrango request; but, 28 Balmaine could 
soo, it was made in perfect innocence and 


faith, 
“With all my heart,” he said. “I am 
noteare that 1 could help you much, 


though, and you will find far wisor coun- 
sallors than 1.” 

«But I know yon, and os you discovored 
me” (smiling), “as Martino said last night, 
and have thorefore found mo the fortune, it 
is only right that you should share the 
responsibility of ite disposal. However” 
(gaily), that is throo years off. I wiah it 
were thirtocn, I can easily live during that 
time on tho salo of my sketches—Loorgetts 
in quito sure they would find customera in 
London or Paris—and the intorest Pére Cour- 
bot will pay mo.” 

“That will not be necessary,” said Alfred, 
not a little amuscd at tho idea of the 
heiroas gutting her living by selling sketches, 
“Though you cannot come into possession 
of your y until you are of age, your 
grandfather's truatoca will certainly mako 
you an wllowanco suitable to your posi- 
tion, 

“Oh, T thought ( should get nothing at 
all for tlirve year, How mueh do you think 
thoy will give mo?” 

“Any ing you like in reason, I xhantd 
way, 

“Then J could Iny pore Madame Wart- 
mann another cow. Tho unly oto she lad 
died a fow days ago, It was not insured, 
and sho ix in great trouble, I kuuw whore 
Teould get a good milkor with w calf at foot, 
for about, 470 franes—porhaps 450—do you 
think 1 might *” 

“I havo no doubt tho trustees will he 
dolightod to place that sum, and a great deal 
more, at tind dinposal, Miss Hardy.” 

“Oh, 1 am very happy! Madame Wart- 
mann sbull havo a cow better than the one 
she lost, You do not think I shall be doing 
moore harra than good 1” said Vera demurely, 
but with a mischievous twinklo iu hor dark 
yen, 

“Cortainly not. You aro beginning to 
find out what @ fino thing it is to be rich. 
could not buy Madame Wartmano o cow.” 

“You have no fortune then ?” 

“Yes, Ihave. My head, my hands, some 
energy, and a groat of hope.” 

“Add cleverness, for if you wore not 

ver you could not be oditor of a nuws- 
paper. Were I a man I should for 

more than you possess. And if you 
‘want money, when I receive my inheritance, 
you have only to say how much aad it is 
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o2ms for yithout you it wonld never havo 
aly 


“You are really too good, Mis Hardy,” 
said Balmaine, smiling at her naeveld, “but 
Lirust you will not think me ungracious if 
Tam unable to take advantage of your too- 
xowerons offer.” 

“You mean you cannot take moncy from 
me 3” 

Alfred made a gesture of assent, 

“Yon are not consistent. You advised 
mo just now not to refuse this fortuno, and 
yet you refuse a purt of it. Why ¥” 

"The circumstances are vory differant. 
Your fortune comes by bequest from your 

ndfather.” 


gra i 

“You pazzlo me, M. Balmaine. Why 
should it bo right 10 receive money as the 
gilt of a oat man, and to receive 
monoy as the gift of a living person t 

“It is a matter of feeling and difficult to 
plain as mattora of foeling alwsya aro. 
When you are threo yoars older you will 
perhaps be bettor able to understand my 
motives, And you aro mistaken in giving 
me all the crodit of finding you out. It was 
Warton, the lawyer’s clerk at Caldor, who 
flint suggested that you hud strayed or boon 

glen, uni induced me to look for you. But 
for hima I should never lave had the alightost 
inkling of your existence, and aa he wont 
into the matter profossionally, and is a poor 
min with a wife and fumily, £ think he woll 
deserves, and would willingly accept, some 
poyment for t! ico he has rendered,” 

“He shall havo it, M. Balmaine, and you 
yourself ahall fix tho amonnt. We will talk 
of this another time. Woe must go in now, 
the bell rang 2 few minntos ago; and M. 
Senarclons, as he ofton tells us, is too bury 
man not to be punctual. Ai/nng.” 

Alfred thought that Philip Hardy's 
daughter was tho most singular girl he hud 
evor met. Her manner was entirely sins 
gine; sho showed as much eplomé and solf- 
possession as a woman of the world, yet 
neither overstepped the limits of modesty 
nor betrayed the faintest symptom of self- 
consciousness. It did not sccm to occur to 

anything unusual in the 
conversation they just held, or in any 
of the remarks she had made. id eridently 
saw noimpropricty in treating Balmaine wit 
the frankness of an old friond, any moro 
than « child sees in letting itself be fondled 


by sappy whose faco wins its confidence. 
face had won her confidence, just as 
distrust, She kn 
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ties of society or the inequalities of rank. 
In the mountains they not exist, at 
‘Mon Repos they wero either ignored or de- 
ree Ae sane Sing ‘Miers wae no: 
about her either ungirlish or pedantic. 
She would discusa a question of oo otkss 
or a point in history with M. Senarclons one 
moment, and be running round the 
with Goorgetto the next. Painting 
ing were hor favourite occupations ; but she 
made her own dresses, was a good cook 
akeen hand at amal! bargains, and could have 
earned hor living as a dairy-maid, As M. 
Senarclens said, Vera was a woll-instructed 
girl; he might bave added that in somo 
things she waa as ignorant as an infant, 

In tho afternoon Gabrielle came, and was 
shown into the salon, whore, in a few minutes, 
she was joined by Vora, whoso kindly greet. 
ing reassured her, ond she bogan to think 
that hor foara were promature. ‘Then tho 
«oor opened a socond time and M, Senarelens, 
followod by Halmaino and Martino, entered 
the room. 

“I think thero is somebody here you 
ought to know,” observod Vers, pointing to 
Martino. 

“Don't you know me, Madomoizelle Ge- 
brielle t” said tho Italian, coming forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“Signor Martino!” oxclaimed the bonne, 
in a low intense voice, her faco turning 
deadly pale, “I did not expoct to sce you 
hore,” 


“dare say 


not; but why djd you not. 
write to mo promised 1” 


88 you pro) 
‘hecauso—” (desperately), “It 
is no uso trying to doccive you, I will tell 
the truth—-I will tell everything.” (Here 
she sank into # chair and wiped the porspira- 
tion from her fuce.) ‘Yes, I will tell the 


“By all moans,” pat in M. Senarclens 
coothingly, “as woll for Vera’s sake aa for 
our own peace of mind. We guess much, 
ut we want to know all.” 
8o the 


Fs 


ore 


ssid Gabrielle, when her confessién was 
finished—turning to Vera with streaming 
oyes—“and that you can nover, nover for- 
give me; but I was sorely tried, my darling, 
und your money is aafo; my futhor will pay 
it all back.” 

“Never forgive yout” said Vera tenderly, 
putting her arms round Gabrielle’s neck and 


read-| kissing hor. ‘Nover forgive you! Why, 


you to my bonofuctor. ave boen to 


and me as a mother. My grandfathor diod 


almost at the samo titno as my futhor. If 
alt pa takon mo to London I should a 
Drought up by atrangers, my lifo wo 
have been wretched, whereas hore, in thi» 
mountain land, T have bon very happy.” 

“But my father has been wo cross, Ver, 
he has you very ill.” 

“Only sine your mothor divd, and I havo 
Woon so much with my doar friends bere 
that it was not much, aftor all. Dv not, lot 
that trouble yon, Gabrielle.” 

“Ts is like you, Vora, to make little uf 
your bowne’s fault,” snid M.Senarelens gruvoly, 
“and Tom quite of your opinion that hor 
bringing you to Canton Vaud has been for 
your ‘good ;_but it might have boon just the 
roverao, and Gabrielle did aye wrong, and 
oxposed you to sorious risk, by forgetting hor 
promise to your fathor. Ido not think the 
fod do ths can06 ietites a moans, But, 
it is not for mo to sit in judgment ou you, 
Gabrielle, for after all you are more rinnpd. 
against than sinning. If there were no such 
iustitation aa proporty your father would 
not have got into trouble, and you would 
havo besn under no temptation to lend him 
M. Hardy's money,” » 

“To that caso,” ohvorved Balmaine, with* 
a covert smilo, ‘it is just possible that thore 
wonld have beon none of Mr. Hardy’s monoy 
to Iend.” 

‘The historian made as if ho was going toe 
reply, but sceing that Vera had something 
to say he refrained, 

“ I dis, of thiy money?” she 
asked. “T not want it, and f should 
like to give it—not to Paro Courbet, who 
has onough already and ia vory avaricious— 
but to Gabrielle, who, although ahe has done 
oo suneh foe mo, has taken nothing for her. 


she feared M. Hardy pire might deprive her ” 
of the care of Vera, “who was dearertoher ‘At prosent I do not think you can, 
than her life.” One only she kept Vers,” ssid M. Senarclens. 
back—that she had received 8 packet of “* I would not take it from you if 
from her master and given it to Corfe. , you could,” said Gabriclle. “I shall never 
had permunded herself that it was of no | feel happy until it is repaid. And we have 
importance and she feared Corfe's vengeance. | plenty without it; there is only my father 
“TI know I have,done you a great wrong,” | and me.” 
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“Wo will see,” returned Vera with asmile, here. For all that time I have never once 
and (whispering) “keep up your courage ; ‘been out of sight of the lake and these moun- 
if1 to Bogland you shall g® with me tains, and a country without mountains I can 

tonne went back to La Boissiére hardly imagine, To meet in London somo 

ier than she had boen for many a day, body whom I have known here would bo 

so happy that she forgot for a while the bad like s gleam of sunshine during a black 
quarter of an hour she would have to pase ise.” 

with her father, and the packet which eho “Don't com London to a black bise, if 


had so unfortunately given to Corfe, i please, Hardy. It is not quite so 
sathat. And there are other a in 
CHAPTER XLVL—BALMAINE'S DEFEAT. besides London; and some very 


Arte Gabrielle was gono—and her visit beautiful places. And you will very soon 
did not last more then half an hour—M. make friends—troopes of them.” 

Sonarclens went, aa usual, into his study, “But you have not answered my question.” 
and Balmaine and Martino betook themselves  “ About England #” 

tothe garden, where they smoked, contom-  “ Yes.” 

plated eseenory and talked with tho ladion. “I am afraid there is very little chanco of 
Ax before, Alfred foll into conversation with my being in England for a long time, Miss 
Vera. He told her that he should be obliged Hardy.” 

to leave for Geneva by the next morning’s He was afraid; yet throo days before ho 
stoamer ; but Murtino liked tho neighbour- would bave regarded return to England as 
hood so wall that he proposed to stay there little less than a calamity ! 

afew days longer, roturning to Geneva on “I supy will stay here for the pre- 
his way to Italy. sont t” naked Raltosine, , by way of changing 

“Tum sorry you ato obliged to return so the subject. 
soon,” said Vera, “for though I havo known “I do not know what else Teando. After 
you so ehort a timo you havo taken so kind the last sceno with Péro Courbet, it would bo 
an intorost in mo wud my affairs that I look too painful to return to La Boissitre.” 
upon you rather as an old friend than a “The old ragamuffin! He was vory rude, 
new acquaintance.” then,” 

“1 am glad to hear you say 80,” answered — “ Very,” anid the girl, reddoning at the 
Alfred gaily, ‘and you may be sure that I recollection of the old man’s threats of what 
aball do my best to prove myself as true a ho would do if sho porsisted in her refusal 
friond as if I were really an old onc, And I of Corfe, “But never mind that now ; it is 
do not supposo it will be long beforo wo past. Let us talk about something more 
meet. again. I shall be hearing from Artful agrecable—the Senarclens, for instance. M. 
and Higyinbottom in the course of a post Senarclene is a noble character, and he his 


ar too,” the courage of his princi He would 
“The lawyers 1” rather die than do sap thind hich he deems 
“Yea” ineompatibe with his dignity and his honour. 
“ Doos my destiny depend upon them!” The haa made him the most spleu- 


doubts pool deal grided tn the empire he might’ be maton, 
loos be a i i empire, ight be a senator, 
advice.” ee toetdbot of thetAccdbeny Saything he liked 
“ Shall I have to go to England very soon, —have both honours and money. But hoe 
Se Fprobaby. You; T dare say they will sohartary asl tapos ce, the family He 
bed ly. Yes; aay vol ile. you see, the family live 
want you to go to England. ‘Why, don't very simply and he gives much—chiefly, I 
r think, to er exiles who are less for- 
‘T ahonld like to ace England very much, tumate than himself.” 

but I think I would rather fret go to Italy Yea, as you say, M. Senarclens is a man 


‘Will you be there f” of noble nature. it though J admire his 
“Tn Italy or England 1” courage, his constancy, and his learning, I 
“Tp Englend.” cannot aay a8 much for his opinions. Some 
“Why do you ask 1" | of sham ate awully wild? 

Pet as ey ee thaws wo ehh on, y wild that they are not 
ry in w strange am. 80 thought ont, you aro . Kor eve 

‘the world and its ways. My life, one of bis opixions M cans phe 

‘ince I was seven yoara old, has been spent . very excellent reasons. I have heard several 
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le try to confate him, but thi 
eehenaine Te. 

“You are a partial judge, I fear, Miss 
Hardy. But did you notice the singular 
remark he made a little while ago in rofer- 
enco to Madame Gabrielle—that it was not 
one of those cases in which the end justifica 


the means?” 
* Woill.” 
“Can there be such @ caso?” 
Vora smilod. ‘Of course there can.” 


“ You really think there are circumstances 
in which wo are justified in doing evil that 
good may come.” 

“T did not say #0, M. Balmaine, and 1 
might retort by asking you to define good 

evil. 1 ‘de not this you would find it 
very easy, But I will meet you om your own 
ground and use the words in their ordinary 
aeeoptation, I presume you would consider 
war an evil?” 

chy falling beudiong fat the a 

outh, falli into 
this ingenious smalden Kad sot for hive 

“I was not aware you were s Quaker, 
M. Balmaino,” returned Vera with on 
amused emile. 

“Tam nota Quaker, Misa Hardy. How 
could you conceive so absurd an idea 1” said 

maine, with some warmth, 

“Then you are of opinion that war in 
certain Sih mcganas may be justifiable t” 

“« 


“80 yar i a, jute ovil, The end 
sa a stray ing to iroo— 
canctifes the means a Sot think you 
oad ocatie M. Senarelena, M. pases: 

i era, ing into a 

“acknowledge may” detest,” ‘Siewered 
Alfred good-humouredly, though he felt very 
much sold, “I am thoroughly beaten ; I made 
an initial mistake, 1 should have said that 
war is not always an evil.” 


maim each other, and the 
doing a0 can only bo defended on the ground 
that still greater evils are thereby avoided, 
‘When nations go to war they do evil that 
good may come; but very often, unfortu- 
nately, the expectation is not 
Slavery is an evil, but society enslaves its 
malefectors for their greater good. If the 
Principle that the end does not justify the 
Tmeana were insisted upon there would be an 
end not alone to government but to every 
sort of authority.” ree 
“ taught you to argue, may 
‘Miu Hardy 4 
“M. Senarciens, We often have discus- 


which 
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tions—he and I and erally on 


some aubjoct mapgented what we have 
‘been rondo ; We take whichever side wo 
prefer, and he takes the other.” 

“ And alway a beats you, T suppose?” « 

“Nearly ; once or twice cause we 
have espoused has been too strong for him, 
‘and victory has declared for us.” 

“I should like to be presont at one of 


your discussions.” 
“Woll, when you come again, you perhaps 
% Herboit ‘Shonces's 
ines to be very 


may, We sro. reading 
i it” (here hor coun- 


Sociology,’ and that 
topics. 
tenance fell) I T go away we can have no 


suggestive of 
more ions, no more sails by moon- 
light to La Meillerie, no more ploasant ex- 
cursions to Les Avants and the Rochers de 
Naye. Ah, M. Balmsine, I almost wish you 
Bot discovered mo!” 
“1 am sorry to hear you say that, Misx 


Bo i oh hape the il let 
“Bat” (et #) they wil 
me come bask De you think they wil 
“J have not a doubt of it; and nobods 
frill bo more ploasod to veo you back than 
for in all probability I romain in Swit- 
land several years” e 
rf lon for interrn; rou, 
Balmain! Bardon you Sai g ting we 
net out on our proposed walk to Chillont” 
speaker was Martino, he had been 
deweribing Algeria to Madame Senarclons and 


leorgette, 

“Quite time,” said Alfred with foigned 
aluerity, and looking at hia watch; “I had 
no idea how late it was. I am eure these 
Indios must be getting tired of us.” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Madame Se 
narelens graciously. “M, Martino hasinter- 
ested us very much with hie account of 
Algerie, and Vera does not look as if, she 
were tired of your conversation, M. Balnaina, 
We rally take 2 walk about thia time 

ives, and if you have no objection, we 
will accompany you to Chillon, I daresay, 
too, that my bus! ‘would be glad to mats 
one of the party.” 

Balmaine and Martino declared that no- 
thing would pleaso them better, and they 
had a most enjoyable walk to the old castle. 
On the way thither, M. Senarclens entertained 
them with an scoount of its history, and told 
aome legends about the castle which are not 
found in ordinary chronicles. 

CHAPTER XLYIL—MAYO'S PROPOSAL 


On arriving st Geneva Balmaine went 
straight to the office of the Helesic News 
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Tie had written the prover part of his leader 

at tho Roussean, and it required only a few 

rotouches and rounding off with a sentence 

or two in conclusion to be ready for the 
rite 


lioped ho had enjoyed his journey, and he 
asked if, anyshing perticular had happened 
during his absence. 

“Rather,” said Delano, “something 
particular.” Muyo sont us each fifty franex 
yentenduy, aud said thore would boa hundred 
jor you on Monday. But as I have not 
amuch confidence in that safo, big as it ia, I 
said I wus sure it would be a great conveni- 
ence for you to have the money tovlay, and 
thut it ho would give it to me I would hand 
it to you. Here it is; @ nico etisp hundred 
{rane note.” 


“Thank yon very much, old fellow, What 


do you sapposw has happonoll, where has the 
money come fiom 3” 

* Tle has openad & new banking acount,” 
anid Milnthorpe, “and drawn bills against 
tho orders Bevix Lrought tho other day. It 
wos that you can discount unsccepted 
drafts in this contry, and it in not the cus- 
tom tw present: them for accoptanco before 
thoy fall due, a mighty convenionco for 
financial dodgorm like Mr. Mayo. 
will lot these bunkors—I don’t know who 
they are—have a4 many as they can digest, 
11 warrant,” 

«Thore'h a private letter und a tel 
for you ut the pension, Balmaine,” put in 
Vekine, “F thonght you would bo calling 
there before you came here, so I did not 
Dring them.” 

“Atelogram | Whon did it come t” 

“Yostonlay. 1 would havo esnt it on to 
you, hut 1 waa not quito sure whethor you 
moan to luave the Ronascan last night or thie 

ofhing,’ 
ee eGunions,” said Alfrod. ‘I cannot think 
who in thia country is likely to sond me a 
jwivate telogram. — It must be ahout tho 
paper, You should havo opened it, De- 
me.” 

“Tt was marked personel.” 

“Ah, that makes it moro curious still. 
However, I shall seo what it is when I got 
homie, and that won’ be long, Whistle for 
the Loy, Dolane, and toll Jan to let mo have 
4 pall of tho loatier as soon as possible. Here 
ia tho firat purt of it.” 

‘When the work on hand was finished, 
Balmaino told his friends what had taken him 
tothe other end of the lake. He did not see 
any reason why Vera's story should be kept 





" : 
fefound the two sabe nt their post. They 


ho truth, and that Corfe had kil 
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secret, even if it could, and it was better that 
they should have the facts from him than 
1s version of them from somebody 
“You see, I was right,” observe. Miln- 
est knew Corfe ict after money. 
A u marrying a portio leaa girl |” 
!  T hope he did not chuck hia Gite down 
! that hole in order to qualify himsolf for tak- 
ing anothor,” said Dolane lightly. 
“T should not be at all surprised if ho 
| did,” returned Milnthorpo seriously ; “ many 
thigr moro unlikely have happened.” 
| «What o suspicious follow you are, Miln- 
| thorpe ! said Balmaino. 
| “SoTL am, of pooplo I don’t like, and I don’t 
| like Corfe bit.” 
' Alfred made no reply, but when he recalled. 
| his conversation with Corfe on their way to 
tho Ronssoau féie, and rememborod how pos- 
sible it war, dospite his disclaimer, for him 
to havo heard something of the Hardys in 
ltaly, or from some of hin Italian friends in 
Geneva, he had his thoughta And thon 
thors occurred to him—atrange that it had 
not occurreil to him before—tho romarkablo 
discussion about murdor just before the jour- 
ney to Chamouni, and ho asked himaclf if it 
was poasiblo that Doluno’s jes oxpreased & 
lod his wife in 
onler that he might marry Vera Hardy. He 
could hardly think #o—it would be really 
too atrocious. Yet the circumstances, lool 
at thom aa he might, were undoniably 
suspicious, and true or false thoy were an 
additional reason for watching over Vera's 
safety and standing between hor and harm. 
Dangers might threaten her he know 
ot 


not of. 

Delano and Milnthorpe were going to sup 
at the Café ctu Koi ; but Alfred, curious abont 
his went straight home. It was 
from Cors, and us follows :—~ 


“ Four mother grew suddenly worse here 
ing and died at four this afternoon. Shall bury 
her on Tuesday.” 


mother! Re thought of 
ber, ot fe spenulony somilid bic she 
‘hecome, but as the i a 

ovomen she had boen in the ‘happy 

da; at their old homo ; how indulgently the 
treated him in his boyhood, how tenderly 
nursed him in his long ilines! Days gona 
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ses 


‘beyond recall, the home broken the for better luck another time. And perhaps 
members of the houschold di ‘and she should esteem herself fortunate in getting 
dead. His father and mother dead, George the story acce) on any terms. eale 
in India, Cora in Calder, himself in Ge of tho furniture ond other effects might 


neva, All this had come to pass in little 
more than two years, and as Alfred men- 
tally rehearsed these incidents of a painful 
past his heart was heavy within him. It 
seomed as if his misfortuncs would never 
conse. And this Inst stroke was so sudden, 
Ina lottor received from Cora only the week 
efore, she said that his mother, though still 
ailing, was no worse than usual, 

ho opened his lettore. One was 
from his cousin, written the Thursday before. 
It told hin that his mother's illness hat 
bbgun to aswme a gravor charactor; that 
thoy had called in a doctor, who did not 
think there war any immediate danger, and 
that if Mrs. Balmaine’s syraptoms bocamo 
serious (which Cora did not apprehend) sho 
would telegraph to him at once. 

‘It was evidont that tho ky ieee had 
bocome so much moro scrious that his mother 
had diod within the following tweuty-four 
hours, What should he dot That was the 
quostion. To receive his mothor’s bloasit 
or to soo hor laid in the ground, he would 
have gone to Calder, cost what it might— 
‘even his situation. But now it was too Jate 
for either. If he wero to leave tho following 
ufternoon—and he could not leave before— 
he would not be ablo to reach Calder until 

esday night or Thursday morning. 
But he might porhape be of use to Cora. 
Ho would tolograph and ask the question, 
and act ‘according ly. It was satisf to 
think that ot his instance hia mother 
made a will, leaving the furniture at the 
cottage, and ‘auything else ahe might have, 
to her niece. 

So the tolegram was dispatched, and in 
the course of the following day camo 
angwor: “You mush not think of coming ; it 
48 not af all necessary. J write,” 

Cora’s letter (which followed the telo- 
gram), bosides giving full particulars of his 
mother’s lsat illness, informed him that, co 
soon aa sho had inisterod the will and 
disposed of the furnituro, his cousin would 
leave Calder for good. An old friend of 
her fa living in London bad invited 
her to stay with him and his wife for an 
indefinite time, and she meant for the future 
to make London her home, and literature 
her fession. She had received an offer 
for - serial copyright of her novel and 
though it was very disappointing, ig a 
mere trifle, she should accept it, and hope 





diiug in somo two hundred pount 

gnough to koop her, especially as her board 
for the present would cost her nothing— 
until aho coukl carn her living by her 
Anticipating an offer of help from ‘Aled, 
she told hin that sho was resolved to bo in- 
dopoudent of everybody—even of him. I 
consider myself,” she wrote, “quite as ablo 
to cara my own Living as you are to oan 
yours. At any rate I mean to 1 
fail I will ask you for holp with as little 
hesitation as I am sure in similar cireum- 
stanoos you would ask mo.” 

Balmaine sorrowod for hia mother, but he 
hod too many occupations and distractions 
to brood over his sorrow. ‘Two days after 
his return from Territct he rocoived ‘a lettor 
from Artful and Higginbottom, thanking 
him warmly, on behalf of tho trustess, for 
his exertions in seeking Miss Hardy, and 
congratulating him on his auccess, . Art 
ful would leave London for Switzerland 
towards the end of the wook, for the doublo 
purpose of escorting Vora to England and 
potting into proper shape tho evidenco of 

fartino antl Gabriello Vourbet, with a view 
to estublishing the young lady's idontity. 
Mr. Artful proposed to travel by way of 
Genova, and, being ignorant of tho Froneh 
language, said that ho should esteem it o 
favour if Mr. Bulmaine could accompany 
him to Torritet. 

Alfred had nothing to say ogainst this 
proposal. He would only be too to 
make another visit to Tertitet; but ho 
thought it might bo sa well to mention tho 
matter to Mayo, and obtain leave of absence 
Uoforchand. So ho wont down-stair, de- 





the manded en interviow with the m: r, aff 


told his story. It raised him, as ho could 
easily perceive, immensely in Mayo's esti- 
mation. 


“By Jove!” exeluimed the latter, “I 
never knew anything like it. Highly roman- 
tic, isn’t it} And how close you have kept 
it all this time! I had no ides, when you 
wont to Italy what you wore alter. Kod 
tho fortune is one, you say. How 
mach do you suppose she will have 1” 

“I don’t know exactly; but it is said 
about two millions.” 

“Whew! By the Lord Harry! two 
millions! Now look hers, Balmsine, don’t 
you think you could turn Mize Handy 
to account for the paper somehow! Wo 
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wenid st ~d you » thumping commission if 
you could,” 

“Would yon like me to ask her for an 
ailvortisemont?” said Alfred, outwardly 
grave though inwardly much amused. 

“An addvyertisement!” returned the 
manager, who had evidently made the pro- 
posal m all serioumoss. “Something very 
much better than that, I hops Money, 
Balmaino, money! that’s what the Helvetic 
wanta! You might ask Misx Hardy to ad- 
vancy us some, or make the paper her organ 
anc subnilise it, or help us to turn the con- 
corn into scompany by taking slot of shares, 
Took hore, Balmaine (confidentially), you 
have quito as much interest in thia thing as 
Thave, Wo are all living out of the paper, 
ant [ tell yon frankly that unloss something 
in dono [ ‘cannot carry it on much longer. 
Now the scason haa bein, and Bevis has got 
to work, and with the discount account I 
havo suecooded in opening with the Banque 
do la Confederation Suisse I daro aay we may 
woather through the summer, but when 
Cactiltecs! some ve shall burst, to » dead 
certainty, unlesa, aa I say, wo can reorganize 
our finances. For my purt, I have not left 


se stono unturned. I have even tried, through the 


a friond at Romo, to get a subsidy from Cur- 
dinal Antonolli.” 

“ From whom 1” interrupted Balmaine. He 
thonght Mayo had got hold of the wrong 


name, 

“Cardinal Antonolli, the Pope's head bottle- 
washer, you know. 1 heard that the Curia 
wanted 10 have an Ultramontane organ at 
Genova, so 1 offored to write up the Ro- 
man Cutholic religion, und print any articlos 
not actionable they might send, for a subvon- 
tion of 25,000 francs a year. Nogo, though! 
Toxpect tho Papal treasury is something Li 
oyr safo—not too well filled justnow. Now, 
Tam in treaty with the French Government 
—tho Buresu Secret de In Presse, you know. 
I have offered to insert articles advocating 
the imperial policy, and that in consideration 
of a monthly pyment. Iam not very san- 
guine about the result though. They want 
too many particulars about the circulation, 
and how many copies wo sell in London; 
and entre nous the circulation is nothing to 
boast of, either in London or anywhere else. 
Loyland has also been hard at work, and is 

t. Ho has 

long since he was on the point of concndi 

an arrangement with Sir Haverstock Hill, the 
Radical momber for Putney, you know. 
views are very advanced, and he wanted an 
organ, but it fell through st the last moment, 


gone to London again, Not begin 


Somebody offered him s societ; and 
be preferred that. At +f ind is 
negotiating wit 1 Society for i 

Funily Worship. ‘They baron faney for 
starting en ovangelical on tho Conti- 


nent, He thinks they sa bite; Pas after 
eo many disappointments I am not dis 
tobeover-confident. Anyhow, Peeatd veoh 
rather enter into an arrangement with Miss 
Hardy. If you can work i, Balmaine, you 
may name your own salary, and put in the 
paper whatever you like,” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said 
Alfred quickly, “but there ia an obstacle in 
the way, which I fear may not easily be over- 
come, Miss Hardy is a minor.” 

“The deuce! Idid not know that, No 
go, thon. She could not onter into a con- 
tract. But look here, Balmaino: a girl in 
her position can have as much money as she 
likes. Sho has only to ask and have, And 
it is money we want, bi know. Anyhow, 
you will see; and if there is @ chance bear 
us in mind.” 

“ Yes,” said Alfred drily, “I will bear you 
in mind.” 

“As for going to Territet for a few days,” 

manager went on, “of course you can 
—for a fortnight, if you like. Delane and 
‘Milnthorpe can do all but the loaders, and if 
you will send us one or two on Swiss sub- 
jects we can manage tho rest amongst us, I 
ve no doubt,” . 

“Twas not aware you did anything in that 
line, Mr. Mayo,” said Balmaine in some sur- 


prise, 
“Well, as far as that goes, I could not 
write a loader to save my life, but I can take 


one up when needs must. Before Gibson 
came we had an int um—no editor for 
several weeks—and Delane and I had to atep 
into the breach; and I flatter myself we 
did very well. We took one of the least 
road of the London dailies—the Morning Maul, 
for instance. It is a paper hardly ever seen 
on the Continent. Worcked the Read and 
tail off the leader we most fancied—just ta 
tone it down, you know—altered a word 
here and there to give it local colour, gave 
‘it a name, and had it set up.” 
“ And were you nover found out t” 
ry sah agin our bing foond ot, "To 
mm inst. our bei out, To 
beg with, fe have not a very wide circle 
of readers; | oa sarey. toy 3a 1 do noe 
think that one in ten of thom reads oven 


His your leaders, admirable 2a the) are. Then, 


if you consider that the Morning Mail’s mb- 
seribers are relatively as few ax ours, and that 
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not one man in @ thousand remembers any- 
thing about a leading article ten minutes 
after he has read it, you will see how very 
remote was the chanco of detection.” 

“You don't think leaders are of much use 
then 1” observod Balmaine, rather disgusted 
by this dis it of a calling in which 
ho was beginning to consider himeelf some- 
erated Fed with you I don’t, especiall 

“To with you expecis 
those in the London dailies, which look as it 
they were ground out of » machine at so 
much a i—always the same length, and 
always divided into three pars.” 

“Why do you continue them in the He- 
vetic, thon 1” 

* “Because they ore the fashion, look well 
in the paper, please the Philistines, im; 

on the woak-minded, and help us to advor- 
tisements, Tt we with leaders 
Continental advertisers might not look upon 
us as a grand journal Anglats.” 

“Then I'm not quite so useless aa I was 

inning to few,” oaid Balmaine smiling. 
4 Au revo, Mr. Mayo.” 


OBAPTER XLVIIl.—OORFE GETS H1s CONGE, 


Two or three days later the manager camo 
into Alfred’s room, a letter which 
he asked him to read. 
complaining of i 
tions ” of his copy, but which, as he alleged, 
were so far from being improvementa that 
they often made him say tho very reverse of 
what he had written and ruined his articles 
utterly—“which ia perbaps what Mr. Bal- 
maine desires.” He had stood this treatment 

jently for some time, but endurance had 
ite limita, and he should for the future send 
his copy to Mr. Mayo, whose corrections, if 
he th t it necessary to make any, Corfe 
would gladly acc: 

“Well t” said the manager. 

s 1 have ane wages alterations _ 
Corfe’s copy a8 it necessary,” sai 
‘Alfred, “sia should net be doing amy duty 
ifI te otherwise,” " is 

“T quite agree with you. There can 
no appeal from an editor's decision in these 
paras . Could you dispense with Corfe’s 


“TY dare say we could. Thay se, cate 
weak, though good sometimes. But nobody's 
articlea should be indis ible. However, 
they do very well on the whole, and are, { 
think, worth quite what they cost.” 
“Never mind that, if you think you can 
do without them. I mean to eave twenty- 


five francs 2 week. Corfo has never, given 
me the chanos before.” 
So Mayo sat down and wrote « letter in 


which, aftor thanking Corfe cordially for his 
services to the paper, and deploring his dif- 
ference with the editor, observed that, as it 


would be impossible for him (Mayo) to look 
over his communications, there was no alter- 
native but to discontinue them, and he had 
instructed the cashicr to remit Mr. Corfe a 
chequs for the balance due to him up to the 
end of the current month. (It was a long 
time before Corfe got it, though.) 

“There,” said , “I think that 
is rather neatly done. T thought Corfe was 
more wideawake than to give me such an 
opening. But I sy 6 Jost his temper, 
and he has a fearfal coneait of himself.” a 

“Jt in your doing, remomber,” returned 
Balmaine.” “I am sorry you are dismissing 
him—though I cannot’ say his articles are 

iicularly uscful—if it is only because he 
is sure to visit: his displeasure on me.” 

“Never you mind ; Il back you up,” said 
Mayo. “Besides, what harm can he do 


rou Y” 
" Alnoet 9 she sxe ms that this baad 
pass, stories—all, of course, more or 
torted or exaggerated — about the Hardy in- 
horitance and the finding of Vera began to be 
bruited about, and Corfe receivod a letter from 
Gabrielle Courbet, telling him of Balmaine and 
ino's visit to Mon poe and all that had 
there. She was in hopes that this 
news might settle him, and that be would 
peiaivor oi Soma troubling her. But he 
answe the very next ina 
letter, bid ig erat ber soo 8 
acquainting him wit vt, OCCU 
everything concerning Vera which might 
come to her knowledge. Then in his anger 
—for the proceeding was scarcely politio— 
he wrote two other letters, ons to Balmaine, 
orto tod Alfed a trong ; 
fe in cD 
that he know particularly well towhom he 
was indebted for the loas of his post on the 
Helveic News, and that, a8 Balmaine would 
soon find, it was sbout the worst day’a work 
he had ever done. “So you have discovered 
‘Miss Hardy,” he went on, “or rather Bevia 
has, for you are too atupid and conceited to 
sisson anybody. I suppose you ee 
. You have impudence enough for 
ing. Bat you will ave us both some 
trouble by dismissing the ic 
mind. I am watching you, and shall take 
good care that you neither get her nor her 
money.” 


Wf Alfred Lad Leen oldor and wisor ho 
might havo treated this effusion with con- 
tempt, but heing young and impetuous, 
Corfe’s insult put luim in such « rago, that 


if the latter gentleman had happened fo boon Mon 


the premises there would have besn hata be 
the freen, unlems, ns was not very probal 
hohel taken bir boating quiotly. “Buk as Bale 
maine couled down and thought the matter 
over, ho stw how unwise it would ho to 
enter on a quarrel with Corfo, in which 
Veru'x namo would almost necessarily be 
mixed 1p, and he resolved to take no notice 
of tho letter, for the present, The sting of 
it—that which most aggravated him—was 
the imputation, so brutally put, that he had 
nought Mins Hardy all this time only that 
hio might marry her for her monoy. Corfe, 
moreover, was not likely to he alono in 
making theso insinuations; what he ssid 
othor poople would think, and he himself be 
act down as that most odious of charactors, 
an intriguing heiress-huntor. It wan oven 
eonecivalle that tho talo might reach the 
cars of Vera. Tho thought drove him nearl; 
wild, for ho could not conceal from hinwlé 
that the admiration which ho had at first 
conceived for her was fast ripening into 
something much more serious. Yet he could 
not devort her, It was not merely that he 
found a great pleasure in her company, o 
pleasure which, though he was now bocoming: 
alive to its dangor, he could not bring himsel 
to forego. Sho had fow friends, and would 
evidently be exporod to many dangers, 
duugers of which he might warn her, and 
from which he might, hanes, even un- 
Iaown to horself, guard her. M. Scuarelons 
« Fas not so far wrong after all; a largo for- 
tune was hy no meansan unalloyed blessing ; 
and the Tardy heritage soumed Tikely to 
‘bring Vera moro care than happinces, 

Yoru hersolf waa beginning to be vory 
much of tho same opinion, for sho, too, had 
received a letter from Corfe, which’ gavo hor 
great concern. Ile had heanl, he said, of 
her accession of fortunc, and offered her 
thercon his warmest felicitations, but sho 
must remember that she had not yet come 
into possession, and though tho statemont 
might appear strange, he could asmre her 
that without his help she never would come 
into Possession of the Hardy inhoritance. 
Ho atill loved her as much as ever, and if she 
would a ae with an interviow and 
scoept his hand, he would explain his mean- 
ing and provo hia wordx “Balmaine pre 
tends to have found you,” he went on, “and 
brought you the first news of your fortune, 
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and he docs not mean to go unrewarded. 
‘He means to have both you and your m 
—if you Iet him—-as he has openly avows 
rince bis return to Genova, I It call at 
Repos in the course of s fow days to 
pay my respocts and reccive my answer.” 

Vera's first proceeding after reading this 
effusion, was to inform Josephine, the scr- 
vant who attended to the door, that if » gen- 
tloman of the name of Corfe called sho 
declined to seo him. She was to use those 
very words: “ Mademoiselle Hardy declinos 
to Aco you.” 

Then she went into the garden to think. 
Corfe’a mysterious throat hardly affected her 
at all. If obtaining hor fortino depended 
on his Dalp—ahias sho did not beliove—she 
would rathor be without it. She was begin- 
ning to hate this man. How dared he insinn- 
ate that Beimaino was as baso as himrolf! 
Hulnaine, who had behaved so well—so 
nobly oven—and of whom M. Senarclens 
thought so highly, of whom she too thought 
so hizhly. And yet the nccusation was very 
specific, He hal openly avowed that ho 
meant to have both hor and her monoy ! No, 
it wax impossible ; she could not believe that 
this young man, who spoke so frankly and 
seemed so unselfish, was a sordid fortunc- 
seeker; if she could sho would nover sco 
him ogain. Her faith in human nature 
would ho Fone for ever, and she should know 
that, save M. Scnarclons, all men were base. 
Again sho said impossible. Corfo was falso, 
Dulmaine disinterested and sincero; and yet 
deop down in hor mind there was a fe 
that if his loyalty could be proved bofore 
tho world and beyond dispute, she would 
willingly forfeit the fortune which he was 
aoe thin hough tho he 

ie, greatest, was not t] 
only troublo that this fortunate maiden’s in- 
heritanco brought her, The Senerclens wore 
just the same as before ; but the domestics 
‘treated her with marked deference; when 
she wont out people stared at her and pointed 
her out te each other. Every day rt 
brought her more and more lettera, until M. 
Senarelens laughingly declared she would 
require at least two private secretaries, All 
contained requesta for money, and Vera’s 
heart was torn with tho talos of distross 
which some of them revealed ; but as she 
had no money, and it was physically impos 
sible for her to answer them all, she answered 
only a few and destroyed the rest. Visitors 
innumerable came almost every day, and as 
Marlame Senarclens could not. @ domec- 
tic to do nothing in the world but open the 
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dvor, & notice was posted on the garden gato 
to the effect that Mademoisolle Hardy ro 
ceived no strangers with whom she had not 
previously made an appointment. But this 
id_not prevent them from waiting in the 
road, and whenever poor Vera showed her 
faco outside the garden, sho was beast by a 
crowd of promiscuous beggars, from villain- 
guelooking meuicants a She tame who 
d jms, to painfully polite scereta- 
rics of charitable inatitutions, who doffol 
their hats and offered their cards. Thinga 
camo at Inst to such 2 pass ‘that when she 
wanted to take the air she hi 
by stratagem, and travel by boat to parts of 
the country where she was unknown. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—A GIRL OF CHARACTER, 

“Ig this continues, Vora,” said M. Scnar- 
lens ouo day, “and M. Artful docs not como 
and take you away, we shall have to hide 
you up in the mountain, or koop you au 
serret on. the othor side of the lake.” 

Bat o few days later the lawyor put in on 
appuurnnee—a fall fortnight after the timo 
he had fixod—and with him camo Balmaine, 
for whom he had called at Geneva. The littlo 
Fronch which Mr. Artful was eppene to 
speak turned out to bo none at all, so that 

‘ora had to make shift 10 expross herself in 
her mother-tougue—if English can be called 
tho mother-tongue of one whose mother was 
oo Tala. She read ~ ers the 
with comparative case, the it of Spealcing 
it ahe almost Jost. Mowover, with Bal- 
muine’s help, she did pretty well.’ She bad 
no difficulty in underatanding Mr. Artiul, who 


spoke slowly aud with lawyerlike precision, sbo 


and it was not long before she made him 
undorstand her. 

Ile told hor anil Balmaino—who was 
always present whon Dasiness was discussod 
—that the trustooa had placed at his disposal 
a aufficiont sum of money for all expenses, 
and whatever moderato amount she might 
neod for her own purposes ho was authorised 
to let her have. ‘used the word “mode- 
rate” dosignedly, for ax the excoutors might 
have to request the Uourt of Chancery to 
administer the trusts of the will, it Lehoved 
him to act with grest circumspection, and to 
take no step which thoy woul not be abloto 
Jually. Yot with the depostions of Martino 
and Gabrielle Courbet in his possession, hs 
wo the axgaougit heen nod tit ie 
was it heiress, ant 
Court would sanction all he do. 


to 
‘He had already paid Martino his travellis 
Se ee eal fear be usvions eal 


ad to steal ont the 
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he now asked Balmaine if there were any 
other claims of a like character “which equity 


required him to eatiety.” 
‘Alfrod mentioned Bevis. 
“You, I think he has claim,” said Artful; 


“what do you think 1 ought to give him {” 

Alfred thought that a thousand francs 
Jodged to his eredit with the Genevan bank- 
era, Gox & Co., would be satisfactory, for 
though tho old soldier waa not the man to 
refuse money, however tendored, it would 
probably bs niore aceoptablo if paid in this 
way than placed in hin hand or sent through 


“He ahall be done,” said tho lawyer. “T 
will givo you tho money and you can pay 
it to his crodit whon you go back to Genova. 
Is there anybody else 1” 

Balmaino thon spoke ahout Warton and 
urged his claim to a substantial reeomponso, 
as it wos to him moro than to anybody eles 
that tho solution of the mystory was duo. 

“Tam afraid though, we can do nothit 
for Mr. Warton at prosent, Mr. Balmaino, 
said the lawyer thoughtfully. “ Martino 
has performed a specific service, ao has 
Colonel Bevis, so have you, but Mr. Warton 
has porformed nono which wo ean recog: 
niso. Ido not think paymont for a sugges- 
tion made to someliody elac would bo passed 
‘by the Court.” 

“Tt wasavory valuablo suggostion tHough.” 

“That may But you mnst romombor 
that tho trustecs are not doaling with their 
own monoy and that all thoir payments are 
likely to be strictly serutinisoi. ‘Miss 
Hardy comes of ago sho can of course do as 





“And I have already said,” put in Vera, 
“that whatever M. Balmaine thinks Mr. 
Warton ought to havo that will I give him.” 

“Tam sure Min Hardy will ouly bo too 
penerous,” Lier hats Alfred. ey ahe will 

e no power for throe yoars, on 4 rosnt 
payment would not alone please Wartou, 
it would bo a grest help to him, for he has 
a largo family and a very modest income. 
‘Howevor, if it cannot bodone it must remain 
undone.” He must just wait.” 

“ And now about yourself, Mr. Balmaine,” 
said Artal; “whatever Mr. Warton may 
have suggested, you have acted. It is to 
your energy and yours alone that Misa Vera 
will bo indebted for the recovery of her 
fortuna. You have spent both time and 

on the investigation, and I shail feel 
myvelf quite justified in giving you—say a 
hundred pounds and all your expenses out 
of pocket.’ 
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“Thank you very much,” replied Alfred, 
reddenit Tint T want sabe and can 


take nothing. You paid my expenses to 
Ttaly, you uro yoying my expenses here. 
That is quite enough.” 
‘Vera inade no remark; but he fancied 
that she looked pi] pleased. 
“As you like,” answered the lawyer stiffly. 
“ But money is one of those things a man 
should mover refuse. When you rosch my 
age you will know the value 
ould it make any difference,” asked 
Vahnaine, “if inetend of giving me this 
money, which you think I have deserved, takes. 
you “Boy it to Warton #” 
o you really mean it?” 


ae hall b> dono then. I will give you 
achoquo for a hundred pounds which you 
can yourself sond to Mr. Warton, And I 
think I may be able to serve your friend in 
another way, I will offer him a place in our 
office, Ho nooma to bo a sharp fellow, and 
I daro say we oun afford to pay him a higher 
walary than he ia now receiving. 

officos are not generally too liberal 
with eit clerks. If you will let me havo 
hia private address I will write to him.” 

“He will be delighted, 1 am cure,” 6x- 
claimed Alfrod it “and though you 
may fi eae rough in —— hois 
vory sl Jnows his business.” 

“Just the ot I want,” said Artfal, “and 
tlhe there should be fight a recruit from the 

"a camp may be useful.” 
ine beer him about the Hardy 
Forte Compan; 

“They have not done much yet,” anewerod 
the lawyor, ‘It ix rumoured that Mr. 
Forrot is not quite satiefiod with the evidence 
‘he has got and is looking for more. Ita 
that the man who says he identified” Mr. 
Hordy es John Hardy of Calder, has not 
seen him for forty or fifty years, and cases of 
mistaken identity are so common—I have 
quite a collection of them—that the testi- 
mony of @ single witness would not count 
for much. However, now that we have for- 
tunately found the lost heiress, they will 
have tothrow map the the sponge. For they have 
not a ghost of 

‘Whereupon . “Artful ed a big 
Memorandum book and to make 
some notes, 

“I think I understand all that hes passed,” 
remarked Vera in French, “all but the lest 
part of your conversation, which I confess 
tather puzzles me, ‘What does throwing up 
the sponge mean. 


Soy et to think,” she ssid 

“Te is 
after a tone ee “that I should be m= 
cause of all this etrife and trouble. See 
how much trouble I am giving poor Mr. 
Artful” 

iad Babmaine. emailing, lemyera” ike 

it “lawyers like 

ae ind trouble” 

“Do they Mad with a look of inno- 
cent surprise. “ 

“Bocause they suey by it Thoy 
live live by other Seople's quarrels and mis- 


“ Always money. Everybody, se seems to 
hunger for money. Where is the charm 


of it?” 

“You will perhaps find out, if you live a 
few years longor, ‘You are just 
now in a false position, for thongh you havo 
no control over your fortune, you are reputed 
to be rich. You have all the evils of wealth 
and none of its compensations.” 

Pe aneiae trace poet then 1” 

“Very many, J should sa 

“You really ‘hk that Tr may esteom my- 
self fortunate in being an heiress? You are 

lad I am rich?” sho said, him 
coenly. 

‘This was an awkward question. He could 
not a belly wy 


y 
fortunate,” he answered ovasively, “for 
wealth isa power, and, rightly used, » power 


for 
0 knows that I ehall use it rightly ? 
And you only answer one part of my ques- 
tion. But never mind that now. For whom 
are ygn in mousing 1" 
“Your mother | ob, Zam so sorry!” and 
her look and hor voice 


“The woman acted very dishonestly,” he of Philip Hardy’s death and his burial wndor 
said, “and I do not think you shonld have his own name, So it was that 
anything more to do with her.” should trave) thither over the Simplon, 

“I promised to take Gabrielle,” answered fo direct, to London by the Mont Conia 
Vera simply, “and I want to take her; it and Paria Martino would bear them com- 
would be to be all alone in that pany ax far aa the shores of Lago Mag- 
great city, She has done wrong, it is true— giori, 
who is that has not done 1 But  Balmaine and all the Senarclens went 
she is not bad, and unless ‘elle goes, wit travellers to tho railway station. 
‘Mr. Artful, I do not go.” pale, silent, and melancholy, and 

‘The lawyer, of course, yielded. As he back her tears with evident effort. 
afterwards remarked to Balmaine, there was irl! she was leaving tho mountain 
nothing elie for it, “I was never 80 much re che had spont so many happy 
surprised in my life,” he said; “most girls tried friends whom she deny 
of age have no more character than s iret @ far country and a position that, 
mplluse ; but Misa Hardy baa cnough for how ever brilliant it might seem, was yot 
two men. I hope she will get on with fall of dificalty and perl 
Lady Le ”. “When 1 soe hr agatn 1° wea Bal 

Another desire of Vera’s was to make a muaine’s thought as he slowly and 
pilgrimage to her father’s grave at Locarno, sadly towards the beautiful lake of which 

ich Mr. Artful all tho just taken her last look, for though 
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& proposal to whic 
more readily acceded, ae it occurred to as resolute as before in his policy of renun- 
him that it might bo well, with a view to ciation, he felt that Vera had become dearer 


future eventualitics, to obtain official proof to him than ever. 


SOME PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Br ruc Bay. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
IL—A FEW ANOMALIES, 


Wwe have become so familiar with tho life- the animal and doscribed it, he was mot with 
history of the moro important animals, « storm of ridicule which to us of the pre- 
that we are apt to forget tho interest which sent day sceme almost incredible, 

attachea i to their mode of life. Ihavo It was “impossible” that any animal could 
‘therefore gathared togather afew well-known have so long a nock without overbalanci 
mammals for the sake of pointing out some of itself. It was “impossible” that a mam 
the peculiaritiee—we may almost call them could have three horns, one at cach side of 
anomalies—of their structure and biography. the head, and the other in the middle, If 

Take, for example, the very eonrpicioas i 





animal, the Gira ( 

‘Considering that almost every child in the some allowance for travellers’ tions), 

‘liar with the 4] \c8 of Ss Ah thine bora ited. hole of 

Ark Je bald toe complete ware parlor a] 
of giraffes, it really seems bin quite 20 thet the objectors 

more than « century ago the animal some resson on their side. The so-called 

‘was absolutely unknown in England. The “horns” are not hollow growths of the 

‘ancient Romans not only knew it, but ex- opidermis supported on beny cores like thove 

hibited it at their public games. Long of the oxon, antelopes, and other hollow- 

Boman empire was founded, the horned ruminanta, Neither are they booy 

Ray peans: Koaw th ae i. shoe ty upon the skull, like the horns, or 

Iptures upon their ancient mont properly the antlers, of the deer tribe. 
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Ahothor anomalous structure is the neck, 
at which so much umbrage waa taken. 

Tn spite of its enormous length, it only 
possessea the seven vertebra which aro com- 
men to nearly all tho mammals, In conse- 
quones, it is uearly a8 infloxible as a wooden 
Jur of cual longth, #0 that tho many pretty 
pictues which Toprosent giraffes “curving 
their necks gracefully, aftor the mannor of 
swans, are hudierously wrong. 

“Bat,” said the objectors, “if it had so 
Jong and infloxibloa nock it conld not graze, 
and baing a ruminant animal, would die of 
hunger.” 

Tt is quite trne that it cannot grazo, It 
can only lower itr hoad near the ground by 
apreading ifn forclegs us widely an possi 
and drawing its bind legs under them, thus 
prosenting a most Initicrous expect. In its 
native sluta it nover, us far ns 1 know, oven 
attempts to lower its head to the ground, 
Dut in cuptivity it can bo indueod to do so 
by laying on tho gronnd large lump of 
wats of which it is inordinately fond. 

ho fact ix, that it ja intended to graze, 

not on tho ground, but on the loaves of trees. 

‘Tho acacia, or mimons, is itt favourile troc, 

and the Dutch colonists have in consequence 

tho acucia by tho namo of “ kameol- 

dorn,” ie. camel-thorn, they invariably giv- 
ing tho namo of “camel * w thie giraffe. 

‘This nade of feeding involves another 
anomalous structure. is tho tongue, 
on which the giraffo is almows as much 
dependent as is the clephant on its pro- 

in, 


Ttis pomrensod of wonderful powers of ex- 






tension and contraction, and can be narrowed 
until it almoat resembles the corresponding 
ongun of tho antenter. ‘Tho poculiar powers 
of tho tonguo can well bo seon whon the 
animal takes tho sugur from tho ground. It 


aloes not attempt to soizo the angar with its is 


Yipa, but protrudes ite tongue to its fullest 
extent, twists the narrowed tip round the 
sugar, end 60 draws the coveted dainty into 
its mouth, Whon it feeds on the trees, it 
picks off leaf after loaf quite daintily, seleot- 
1g those which are most to its tasto. 
ept when it consorta with other ani- 
tants in the mixed herds which I described 
irl eatgead it ips in emall companies 
ing such large and conspionous animals, 
the males attaining a height of some ej 
feot, aud their being cov with 
boldly marked patches of deep chestnut 


trowa upon a whitieh it mi 
roadily be imagined that they wast be wy 
discoverable, even at a distance. Bat, in 
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point of fact, not even the elephant is less 
of detection, 

1¢ acacias on which the giraffe feads do 

not grow in forests much as tho clepbant 

loves, but in small clumps, each containing 

only 8 few trees, In ono of these clumps 

Falozen giraffes may be reposing, and 

yet evon the sharp-eyed native luntere can 

seldom pronounce whether or not the clamp 
‘be tenantod. 

The fact is, that the long neck and loge of 
the giraffe harmonize so oxactly with the 
trunks of the mimosa, that at a little distance 
it is absolutely impoasible to distinguish the 
troo from tho animal. Then, the large dark 
spots upon the light \d_0 closely re- 
semblo tho patchos of light and shade thrown 
dy tho sun's raya from the peculiar foliago of 
the mimosa, that insteal of making the 
animal conspicuous, they have tho effoct of 
rendering it almost invisiblo as long as it 
remains under the shadow of the branches, 

Except that it moves the logs of cach side 
alternately, its walk has nothing remarkable 
about it. But, when alarmed, and flying for 
ita life, its gesturcs are ar anoinalous as its 
form. It gallops in o series of jumps which 
haye been com) to the hops of & frog, 
its long, straight nock rocks up and down, 
and ita tail is jerkod backwards and forwards 
with such foreo that tho hair tuft at ite Bp 
makes % hissing sound as it is swished 
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in spite e groteaqae anc apparently 
awkward movements, the pace is very swift 
upon broken ground, but on a level, a fairly 
good horse can ovortake tho animal. The 


gallop of the giraife has never boen witnessed 


in this country, although » specimen wax 
to in 1836, ond tho animal 

has bred freely for tho last forty years. 
Tnbabiting the same country as the giraffo, 
imal which is in every way ita oppo. 


ippopotamus, or 
tc. Sea-cow, as it is tormed by tho 
Dutch settlers, (Hj wus amphibins.) 
Tustead of living wholly on lend, it pasaes 
whole of its time in the water. 
aint pluckin os loaves. of 
one, it us on grass 
herbage, almost. shoveling ita food 
jaws, Instead of cing & 
which reaches to the of 
aneck so thick and short that, 
the whale, it is almost merged 


of being clothed with » 
tifully mot fur, is quite 
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bare and oily. Its logs aro oa short in pro- 

ion a3 those of the giraffo aro long, antl, 
instoad of being swift of foot, and galloping 
with the od jumps which have alroudy Seen 
described, it is slow and clumsy on land, 
though swift and powerfil in the water, 
which the giraffe nover enter. 

Now lot us examine tho hippopotamus in 
detail, in order to soo where it differs from 
other animals, and deservos tho title of 
anomalous. 

Beginning with tho exterior, the shin is 
of enormous thickness and toughness. From 
it are mado the tertsble whips callod *sjam- 
Dboks,” a stroke of which will cut a groove 
in a deal board. A large sjambok uffords 
the only argument to which a native draught- 
ox will listen, and o smaller instrument, 
callod familiarly a “cowhide,” is nsed mm eu 
© Re tho higpepetaim spends so much 

16 hi ns &| so much timo 
in the water the skin is pcrforated with a 
number of porca, throngh which exudes 
thick, dark, oily secretion, which hike the 
fur of the seal, otter, beaver, and other 
jaatic animals, keeps tho creuture dry, even 
hen it is subme . i 
When, in July, 1849, “Obaysh,” the first 
hi popotamny ae ‘brought to on was 
en in the Nile as a youngstcr, its alippery 
skin enabled it to wrigele out of the arms of 
ita captor, and it was only secured by driv- 
nga ook into its hide, the scar remain- 








ing tho rost of its Jong life, When, 
in May of tho tullowing yeas, it arrived in 
London, I went to seo it, and inadvertently 
patted it, not knowing of the oily seciotion. 
Consoyuently, a pair of now kid gloves which 
1 was weating wero utterly spoiled, A female 
was afterwards obtained, and in 1671 was 
born the first hippopotamus ever produced 
in Europe. As its mother did not know how 
tu mumige it, tho young calf was taken away 
and fod artificially, ‘Taking it from its 
mother was a most perilous tusk, and, after 
& moxt exciting series of adventures, was 
achieved by Scott, tho man who was attr 
wards 60 well known as “ Jumbo’s” keepor. 
Tho little creature weighed about n hundred 
pounds, but kicked and sercamed like an 
adult, while its round, smooth boly wus eo 
oily that Seott could scarcely hold it. 
low wo turn to the head. 

Tho eyes, cars, and nostrils aro act nearly 
on the samo plane, so that tho animal can 
sink iteclf entirely below the surfaec, and be 
able to perceive the approach of foes by 
hearing, sight, and rcont. : 

When it lies motionless and dozing in the’ 
water, it is naturally a liltle lighter than a 
Corres] ing boik of water, and no floats 
with only a little of the back, and tho ears, 
e nostrils above the surface. But it 
Ghtea has to eink to swim for some distance 
under water. This necessity involves several 
other peculiarities of structure. 
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Tn order to enable it to sink, it ia ablo to 
contrast its body, so as to mako it rather 
heavier than a corresponding bulk of fresh 
water, and whon it wishes to rise, all it has 
to do is torelax the contracting muscles, and 
allow its body to resume its former dimen- 
sions, Thon, both the oars and the nostrils 
can bo closed as soon a8 the animal sinks, so 
ay to prevont the water from getting into 
thom. 

Now come tho jaws and tecth. 

In order to enable the animal to take into furni 
sta jaws tho enormous maasos of herbage 
which it consamos, the mouth has a vast 
gape, reaching neurly to tho eyes, The 
testh more than match the jaws, the front 


diac the animals, but are culy concerned with 
eeteln persone of Moir ewes aad life 
history, wo will now loave tamns: 
and to another snomatony masinmal 
the whales, dolphins, and ses 
are so far abpormal animals, in that thoy 
aro mammals which the whole of their 
life in water, are destitute of hind limbs, and 
never even reposs themselves on ice after “ 
‘the manner of the seals. 

All tho cetacea are anomalous animals, 
inasmuch as, being mammals, they nvust 
‘wreathe ateacapher air by Tongs, aod yot 
imust be able ‘on ay) existence for a con- 
siderable time it access to air, Some 
of the whales, for ez can remain below most 
the for more an hour, and yet 
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teoth acting like ‘the blades of a mowing. 
machine, end the hinder teeth, or molars, 
scrving as grindstones. 

The incisor teeth of the lower jaw project 
forwanls, while the canine teeth, or tusks, 
are carved upwards, like those of the boar, 
their tips being bevelled like those of the 
rodents. Tho ia, pik erage size, 
sometimes weit as touch as cight pounds, 
Those of Ht jaw are formed on the 

fercal'e pootaty bard sod vie fry 
a inst white iv: 
which doce not ‘an rae like ‘ediary 
ivory, and in conseqr is langely used in 
the Thanrfasturo off of Trisha 
As we are not engaged upon the biography 





will not be drowned. They owo this Rower 
to an internal reservoir of blood, whicl 
bo let into the circulation when wanted, it 
varies in niece 2 =o the needa 
e anit but ia the same 
in all Thia supplementary supply of blood 
in acrated by the’ peoutiar respirations which 
go by the popular names of “ blowings” or 
spoutings,” which are so characteristic of 
ew whale tribe, 
One of the dolphins, the celebrated Nar- 
bering smonoceres) is doubly ano- 


ee omens Herre at babs 
which have been mentioned, it also has a 
most anomalous development of the canine 
teeth. In the male tho left canine tooth of 
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tho uppor jaw i enor 
monly doveloped, bon, 
indced tho longest tooth 
possonsed by iny of the 
Mmarmaliy It ia quite 
str ught, projocting most 
ducctly in front of the 
anmal, tipenng guuluuly 
fiom Iso to tip and 1s sputally grooved 
throughout its Iensth 

Tt derives a poculiar interest from its 
almost histoucal position ys bung tho 

hon of tho fubul us unworn of which 
so many siranze Iexands wae told ml 
Duhove | nd which for somo cuntunes his 
Leen one of the mpporters of te royal arms 
of Luglint 

Ina few imstinces the mght tusk is deve 
Jopod mnsteut of the left, ind now and than 
hoth tusks projt fiom the pre In such 
Cuca one 18 mostly shortir thin the other 
‘but in the Hull Museum there 19a fine nat 
whal with two full own tasks of equal 
length The object of tho trsk 1s unknown 
Asit only bilongs to the mak, 1 cannot be 
of any nse m procumg food, and the pro 
bability 35 that 16 12 simply + masculine do 
coration, ke the mane of the hon oud the 
tram of the ‘Kk The ascrage length of 
tho narwhal 1s thirteen o1 fourtun fcet, and 
& fine tusk measures about seven foct from 
‘base to tip when removed from the anual 
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Much of xt 18 nocessanly 
mabeddcd im tho shull wlule 
tho narwhil as bying 
Thay remath wie creature 
imhalnts the northun soa, 
and 1s owwioually taken off 
om shores 
Mae a8 another mmal 
which may be included in the present scrnies 
‘Lhe Beaver (U2 tu fer) once enjoyed & 
very wide singe of teitory, bang sp 
ove newly the whole of lavopo, meludn, 
the Butish Islands, many parts of Ama, anc 
stupe tet of North Amency Tt hw long 
bear extinct 1 thas countay, ind an J uropé 
is mostly vonfed to Russit and tho mote 
northern regions Jn Asis its stil] found m 
Soba, and in Noith Amenca it flowshos 
ut the present tamo 
In the Rhone the bewer 15 stil) plentaful 
and in Lebruary, 1856 1 specimen was taken 
which woghed twenty four pounds Indoul, 
it scems to be rathei too pluntaful, for thi 
Thshways and Bridges Depattmunt has boon 
obliged to offer 4 bounty for rts destruction 
‘on account of its habit of imjurmy the banks 
of the mci by its burrows It «ome 4 pat 
to cxpel tt compli tely from France, but sen 
tnental consider ations cinnot be allowed to« 
anterfure with the common welfare 
The Europes and Asati beavers differ 
somewhat from then American relataves, and 
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as the latter have retainol their wonderful 
instinets in groat perfection, being far re- 
moved from the neighbourhood of may, we 
will take thom us our subject, 

Tho beaver is oxqually at home in the water 
und on lund, and therefore requirus curtain 
modifications uf structure, The nostrils can 
Je clonod while the animal is submerged, und 
fa portion of the externul ear is eo coustructed 
tat it cun be pressod to the head so ws to 
exclude water. 

Swimming ia conducted entirely by tho 
hind foot, which are webbed ag far ax the 
claws, the foro fect boing reserved for othor 
papers ‘When, for uxample, the beaver 
brings muutorials by water, it holds thom 
‘Dotwoon the fore paws und the chin, and even 
on lund it has hoon obsorvod to carry muow 
dn the same manner, The popular idoa that 
the hoaver carrics mud on its flat tail, and 
thon usca tho sumo organ as a trowel, is en- 
tirsly unfounded, 

Iv in u good Inurowor, using ite fore paws 
fur thia purpose; and as o builder, it i¢ un- 
rivalled among the mamraulia. It exereincs 
its architectural powers in two ways 

‘Whores or it snay live it must build a house, 
or “lnlge,” as itis generally called, ‘The 
lodge is shaper sery innch like a Zulu hut, 
circular and domeshaped. But, as the beavor 
lives in cold climutes, and ix moroover ex- 

to the atlarks of poworful enemies, its 
how is very much sitongor than tho dimsy 
buskot-work of the Zuln, and is much more 
complicated in dotail. 

11 is always placed on tho bank of a stream, 
ni] moarnres oxternully about fiftosn or even 
twonty fuot iu diameter, and six or eight feot 
in Tho walls, however, aro so thick 
the intornal diametor is only some seven 
feet, and the eight threo foot. It in mado 
‘of Jogy and branches of troes, thickly plastoredt 
with mut. 

Just heforo winter sots in, the beaver laya 
an additional coat of mud on the exterior. 
During the severy winters of North America, 
‘whore I havo personally known the tempers 
ture to be au low aa forty dezrocs below zuro, 
the mud is frozon into stony hardness, and 
can repel the attacks of oven the wolverenc 
or ition, tho beaver’s worst enomy. A 
ditch always surrounds the lodge, and there 








is invariably an internal communication with 
the stroum on which the } is built. 
The wood which is employed by tho 


‘animals serves a double purpose. They food 
Upon tho bark, peeling it from the tres, and 
storing lurge quantities undor water for 
fature use, @ remaining wood is not 
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wasted, but is employed for building por- 
poses. Hisar ecplir stream - which the 

wor lives is too. to serve the purposes 
of tho animal, or is lisblo to being ined up 
in an exceptionally Jong and hot summer. 
In those cases the beaver is taught by 
instinet to construct a dam for tho purpose 
of banking up the water, so as to insury a 
permanont supply. Some of thoso wonderful 
pisces of animal engineering are more than 
a hundred yards in length, and lay many 
eres under water. 

‘The matoriala are the samo as those which 
are used for the lodge, but the lowermost 
logs aro of greater size. In order to obtain 
2 supply of wood for this purpose, the 
beaver will fell troes of considerable size, sit- 
ting up on its hind logs and nibbling tho tree 
all"round, until it reaombles an hour-glas, 
Tho tree is sure to fall, and in Jike manner 
is cut up into convenient lengths. Stones, 
mud, and small branches aro used together 
with the logs, and by degrecs a strong dam 
is formed, ita width at the bottom being 
frum twelvo to twonty foot, and at the top 
from a yard to five feot or sv. 

After 2 dam haa been in oxistenco for 
some years, fallon lonves, river woes, and 
similar flouting débris lodge upon the dam, 
and produce a kind of roil. Seods of various 
Kinds, and sometimos those of troes, full into 
this soil and apring up, their roots entwining 
themselves aniong tho logs and branclroa, and 
binding thom firmly together. Even if the 
whole colony has boen dostroyal, the dams 
remain, snd thus exerciso a considernble in- 
flucnce on tho charactor of tho locality. 
Places whore the boavor has removed the 
troos are popularly callod “beaver cluarings.” 

I searcely say that tho beaver can 
not drive stakes into tho growl, and thon 
twist branchcs among them, as has often 
beou said and even figured. It simply lays 
the matoriale, laving them to sottlo by then 
own weight. 

‘The last abnormal structure which can be 
noticed is tho “castoreum,” a remarkable 
secretion produced by tho male, and angio. 
gous to the well-mown civet and musk. It 
‘wag at one timo much valued as a medicine, 
but hus now quite dropped out of the phar: 


It possesees a poworful odour, which bus 
a wonderful effect upon all male beavers 
within ite mange. They rise on their hind 
Ioga, squeal with excitement, and make for it 
as fast as they oan. 

‘The troppers mako o singular use of this 
propensity. They keep by them a tightly 
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closed. veerel containing castorcum, and a 
number of slender twigs. They set thoir 
‘traps 20 2a to he covered by about six inchos 
of water. Then they chow one end of a 
twig so xs to make it into a sort of 
and dip it in the enstoreum. They then sot 
the twig in auch « manner that the brush 

jects for a few iuches from tho wator, 
just above the tra; 

This simple bait will attract any but an 


old and experienced beaver. Theso crea- 
tures, however, are as wily 2a old rats, and 
when one of them comes to a castorcum 
bait, it fetches a quantity of stones and 


brush, mud, dropa them on the trap until it has 


raised a mound above tho surfaco of tho 
wutor, and thon goos away, having ron- 
dorod tho tmp soles, Before leaving: tho 
apot it always deposits some of its own eas- 
toreum on the mound which it has raised. 


A SITEPHERD'S CONSOLATION. 
* Non semper imhres,"—Eox., ar. IL &. 
J ™S.20' ayo ranin’ on tho misty Ache 
It's no! ayo whito wi' wintor on Nigonr; 
Tho winds are no’ ase mony sorrowin’ Rachels 
‘That gricve, and o? their grief will not giv owre. 


Dark aro Benarty slopes, an’ tho steep Lonion’ 
Flings a lang shadow on the watter plain ; 

But fair Lochloven’s no’ for ever gloomin’, 
An’ Dovon’s no’ ayo dark wi’ Laromas rain, 


‘The hirks tho’ bare, an’ the suno-naked ashos 
Not always widowed of their leaves appear ; 

‘The oaka ery oot hencath November's lashes, 
Bat not for all the months that mak’ the yoar, 


Comes ronnd a time, comes round at last tho’ croepin’, 
And greou and glad sgain stand buxa an’ troe ; 

E’on tender gowans thro’ the young grew pooeim 
Riso in their weakness an’ ower-rin the lon 


‘Thus Nature sorrows, and forgots her sorrow ; 
‘And Reason soberly approves her way : 

‘Why should wo shut oor oon against to-morrow, 
Bocause onr aky was clouted yoatorday ? 


Dear Adio! for we've lang kent ans anither 
‘Tentin’ oor flocks upon the selfsame hill, 
And if I speak aa brither should to brithor, 
Ye'll noithor turn awa’ nor tak’ it ill,— 
It’s now throe yoar sinco little Adie left us ; 
Ho was to overy ane that kent him dear; 
Actoma | it was the will of Uod bereft us, 
Called him aws’, and loft tho lave o's here. 


‘Throo years ye've sorrowod for the little leddie, 
Tt clouds your broo, I hear it when ye speak, 

And thrice T'vo seen when ithara sawna, Adie, 
The sudden tear upon your wasted cheek. 


‘Ye murve your sorrow in the cheerfa’ morning, 
x it, too, at unavailing eve ; 

Our mastic wal ings with « silent scorning, 
sports and joys ye lcave. 
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Sorrow is sacre/l, but this sair insistanco, 
This lang refunal to Heaven's will to boo, 

Consider, Adie! it. a wise resintanco f 
‘You'll go to him, he canna come to you. 


And since you go to moot him, go not aully, 
For the short half of life that yt romaine ; 
‘You love your son—go then to meet him gladly 

On that appointed day which Heaven ordaine. 


HUGH UALIBURTON. 


MY ONLY DAY AFTER THE DEER. 
Be WILLIAM JOLLY, TM. Inecrror ov Senor, 


FPMAERE is no loch in the British islands 

which, in wild grandeur, quale, certainly 
none that surpasses, Loch Torridon near Loch 
Mareo. Ronnd it aro clustored some of the 
mightiost mountain masses iu tho Iighlands. 
Thoro consist of tho chocolate-coloured sand- 
atono of the West Coast, which elewhere risen 
int the monumental peaks of Suilvon and 
Quoonuig, no conspicnous in Assynt, ‘This roch 
isso splendidly reprorentod round Loch Torri- 
don, Nut its name has, by common consent, 
boon pormancnily associated with tho forma- 
tion as tho Torridon Rod. Nowhore in thes 
islands ik thoro a more magnificent dome this 
Liathgach, at the head of the loch, which 
Hae sheet from the “ throo Sioned, fivo 

wndred fect in mural, flutos ipi 

erostod with whito quartzite, whlch i ect 


liko a crown of frottod silvor on the brows Jad had 


of somo dusky monarch of the olden time. 

Round Liathyach lics one of the finost 
door forests in tho country ; the wild escarp- 
monte and inaccessible retroata of the region 
doing tho natumd habitat of thon shyest of 
enimuls. Keldom will you sce finer antlors 
than in tho mansion of the lord of the forost, 
which atands wnler the shadow of Liathgach, 
on tho shoro of the loch. 

For nigh fifteen yeurs had I wandored over 
those northeru Highlands, and caplored their 
darkest glens in soarch of scioneo and svcnery, 
hut nover had gratified a long desire to spend 
a day with tho deer-stalkers. 1 am not, and 
nevor could bocome, a sportsman with eithor 
rod or gun, choosing rathor to enjoy the life 
of naturo than to dostroy it by dealing death 
to bird, boast, or fish, “Whon at last I de- 
termined to ho bloodthirsty for once, I wiahed. 
to aon the sport at its beat, and my thoughts 
at ones tuned to the wilds of i 
Yoar attor year, J had contemplated with 
Wondering awe their impressive scenes and 
explorod their glens and shores in geological 








ramble or in school inspection, At. these 
times, I had enjoyeil the princely hospitality 
and intellectual socicty of my good friend 
the laird, who hokls jathgach and Altgin 
in foo, carrying them, as it worc, in hi 
pocket, Lhad but to make known my desire 
to pe whnating, to havo it cordially gratified, 
had hoped the chicf would have aecom- 
panied me himelf, for tho suke of his sldll in 
tho field and his company ; but circumstances 
proveutod, and I was handed over to his son, 
@ bright, manly boy of sume fourteon sum- 
mera, Tho selection, ccrtainly, at first not a 
littlo disappointed mo; for this being my 
only experiment, I wunted to soo real moun- 
taineoring, hard stalking and good shootin, 
ae aa I plod is As at wae it loka <i 
like ‘ing at door Inmtiug ; for, thor 
Pe ie of his father iu him, those was 
a difference betweon fourteen aud forty. Bat 
there was no help for it, and I scecptod my 
fate. But1 did tho young huntaman injus- 
tice; he was worthy of his fathor’s trast, and 
1 was fortunate in the choico. 

Accompanied by tho heud-kooper, stal- 
wart, wiry, clear-eyed and firm-footod, wo uct 
out at a smart pace for the hills. We wont 
up tho doop glon betwoon Liathgach and 
Alligin, its sides magnificantly evooped down 
to soaloval out of three thousand fect of hori- 
vontal strata. We followed tho path which 
skirta the stream that drains it. This river 
has eaton its way through vortical cliffs, 
whore it foams and roars, finally plunging 
over & precipice like another Foyera, ine 
cotrie grow in grandour aswo ascended. At 
one Point, where the main tributary enters 
from 6 side glen, wo had in view the white 
crested Ben Eay at the head, the mountain 
piles of Applecross at the foot, Li on 
our right, and Alligin on our left; while the 
[serpent von, the Ben of the Fore- 

which forma puch a splendid object 
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from Gairloch, stood full at the end of a nar- 

row pass, toate Ae framed it in rock 

an assem atriki seldom 

Pronped together even in thes here count- 
st and glena, 

[y companions wore fully quipped for 
their work, carrying each a doutlol i 
rifle and other requisites; while tho peaceful 

tor was burdened with nothing more 

a wellfillod wallet, a map, a note-book, 
and a staff. I reckoned, however, I could 
fairly breast a hill with either, for I had 
elimbod hundreds of our steopest mountains, 
under all conditions. The day was bright, 
the acencry inspiring, the circumstances were 
novel and exciting, und spivits hich. 

Crossing tho stroam, wo made for tho 
which led towanls Bushven, through whic 
lay one of the old gateways to Gairloch. It 
forms a narrow pass between Alligin anil Bon 
Dearg, the Red Ben, the lattor only a little 
lower in height and equally wild and steep. 
In thie bealfoch, we cxpocted tu find a stag, 
and to enjoy tho sport of the ‘lay. 

‘Wo crept slowly und quietly along tho side 

the burn, not to disturb any Teor that 


might be resting on tho hills above. Then, Larrea mn 
Ton, os 
int face. Wo 


at command, wo strnck to the loft, and, al 
® water track, climbed right up Ben Alligin, 
‘It woa hard work, dono mostly in silence, but 
exhilarating in the frosty morning breez, 
amidst such wonderful surroundings. Tho 
chiof impression of io cone on mae was the 
pigmies of today we looked, in presence 
these anciont giant mountains, which had 
heaved their mighty hoals out of the Lau- 
rentian sons twelve geological cpochs before 
man had appeared on tho earth. 

Halfway up the hill, we sat down on a 
Tift to scan the mountain on the other sido 
of the glen, Ben Deans, which rose shelf 
above shelf, three thouaand fect in height. 
Tho keepor swopt the bold front of the 
with his field glass, long without success ; 
and we youngsters { the search equally 
fruitless, Tho glen looked quite tenantless 
to ins rt eyes like mine. At length, 
he quietly announced that he had succeerded, 
and that a fine ontlored stag was crouching 
on 6 shalt a ile’ slow, he: ee Sort 
mountain, just opposite. young 
confirmed the fact; I peered in vain—so 
blind are we where wo have not been trained 
to see, in more things than in deer-stalking. 
Te waa further stated that a pretty hind was 
feeding ia front of him. Tho stag had 

the best position for hia mid-day 
siesta, for he could note erery one in. 
the glens below, merely by looking round. | 
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‘That stag wne fixed on for our our 
day's work ; that shelf we must h 
it was first some fifteon hundred feet down 
_ double that height up agein——our Wa 
ing along the two sidos of a natu 

Bae v, we then sitting on tho middle of 
the one limb and ho resting at iho top of the 
other, Towards him, wo at onco bogan 
stealthy movemeuta, It waa probable he 
saw us, and that made circumspection all the 


more necossary. 

We soon reachod the floor of tho 
and made as if for homo, doscending at ast, 
however, into the bed of the burn that draing 
it, Undor shelter of its stoop banks and out 
of sight of the door, we dodgod, till a side 
stream opened a passage towards Bou Doang. 
Tiko Alan Graomo, “right up” tho moun- 
tain we did “press,” but tho rost of the 
couplet was too much for mo, “and not a 
eob our toil confcss;” for though I had 
mountainecred more tlan most 
that climbwas shout tho hardent und rougheab 
Lever had, whilo my companions, guns and 
all, toiled quictly und revlutely on. To 
avoid possible observation from ‘our keon- 
ic prey, wo scramblod up the bed of a 
that ran straight up tho bill 

d not show oursolves above 
tho banks or displace a boulder in tho soli- 
tude; somotimos no easy task, when we had 
to scramble on toa rocky abelf over which 
the water splashed; and tho mountain was 
)uilt up of an endless sories of those thick 
vhelves, We spoko little in tho silence. 
Oneo or twice a ravon, ronsod fiom his 
porch, swept scruss the glon with alarmed 
croak and endangerod our success, During 
the long and arduons sscont, we clim 
mostly in puro faith, for tho banks of the 
stream wo followed hid tho stag from viow, , 
excopt when we could pecr over thera to 
noto his movements. From time to time, it 
‘was announced that ho ley undisturbed, and 
we hopod for the best. 

Tho route was admirably chosen, for wo 
reached the mountain top unsecn, and at 
length, from behind a projecting rock, to 
which hohad climbed, thekouper triumphantly 
ignifed, in pantomime, thut wo were not 
far from his Isir and that all was well. Now 
came the most delicate of our approach, 
We woro on the same iovel as the stag, und 
must get within gunshot without rousing his 
Temotest suspicions, or al] was lost. Between 
Us proj a boas of the hill, beyond which 
was his shelf This allowed nosrer access 
cout of his sight, if we could do it boyond his 
hearing; and in the clear thin air, every 
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sownd was strangely claboratod, a dislodged 
pebble giving @ surprising and warning 
Tattle, 

Onwards wo craw! in silont file, on hands 
and knecs, over dry rock and dripping mass. 
Tho rocky knob wo stealthily round, afler 
guardel inspection ahead. Happily « hum- 
mock still intorvonos, Towards it, we move 
as if on fur, 60 silent ere our movomuta, 
headed by the cautious keepor, a veritable 
haman fox. At # signal, wo two pause; he 

eers round the noxt cornor ; and a warning 
look, w flashing oye, and a lifted hand declure 
ancces! Bac worme himaclf to onr 
shelter. he youngster moves ahead, lookr, 
sigus breathlessly, and rotums, I’ follow 
aftor many pantomimie cautions, with new 
and curious nervousness. There was tho 
stag within fifty yards of me! He lay 
crouched belweon two sholvca of a jutting 
rock, ublo at a look to nean the whole cuuntry 
3 While ous grassy flat bolow quictly 
‘browsud hix beautiful companion. Ho seemed. 
& fine apecimen, thouzh ho could not be 
fully seen, for hip howl luvked up the glen, 
‘a4 if there alono he fearod any ovil. How 
still, how intonvely still, it felt in tho noun- 
day glare, at thut immense height! J could 
almost hear my heart heat--T certuinly felt 
it heat, ax I looked on those two silent erca- 
tures, ho keen of sunso, 30 wondorfully watch- 
ful, rosting thus unsuspectingly so near to 
danger und destruction. 

Vo taok our porition just round the angle 
from where the stag Jay, wheneo he could 
‘bo ohvervoil by our luuters’ caglo eyes. Tho 
young laind lay shoud, the keeper close by, 
and m)y.clf iu the rear, Wo waited hia risit 
and tho uxuksman’s chaneo lay in the single 
momiout, thut. fallowod ; for just beyond his 
Jair dippod a hollow, into which he eould in- 
stantly drop ont of sight and out of shot ! 
Wo uttered not x word exeopt in muttorod 
monosyllablos, communicating moetly by gos- 





ture, ‘hore eroucked my companions with Ben 


gua at full cock, in momentary expootation 
of some movemeut ; while the dozod in 
false socurity, and the hind nibbled tho 
tendor grasa, aomotimes coming dangerously 
cloxe to onr hiding ‘Her they novor 
dreamt of shooting, on necount of the procious 
‘burden rho bore for the forest, though, later 
on, sho would bo lawful proy. 

At was a heantiful and touching si 
see thess exquisite creaturea—he, in 
assurance, showing little rocognition of her 

roscnice, oxcept at times to turn hia antlered 
Pod towards her; she satisfied simply to be 
near hor frioud and to leave him 


to 


guietly to | country ; 
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rest. BS Bi i also staid eat 
lurked darkly in the of the scene. Up 
till now, the, struggle between wand the 
stag iad been fectly fair—the human 
hunters using their skill and endurance 
aguinet the su] faculties and fleetness 
the animal hunted, his chances of escape 
being immensoly increased by his unique 
outlook and his own and his companion's 
watchfulness~and thus far with od. 
success to the hunters. But now all advan- 
tage seemed against the hunted deer, and on 
tho side of tho deadly weapon pointed towards 
him by accomplished hands; and man bad 
sod his gonius simply to secure the slaughter 
of an unsuspecting . Our position, as 
we Jay on that rock with murderous intent, 
did not scem to me a very noble ono. It 
roused conflicting feelings, chicly of ppin, 
which even the keen desire for sucoosa could 
not diapol; and I wished I could give tho 
some unseen warning of his deadly fate. 
‘or nearly two hours did we crouch on 
that rocky shelf, Wo converwoi only in 
whispers, und mostly by signa, even the caro- 
ful turning of the loaves of ny noto-book 
being ruled out of order. It was tho 
longest, stiffort, coldest: seat I ever had ; for 
the heat and porspiration caused by the stoop 
clamher up the hill wore spoedily dissipater 
hy tho chill breeze that ra across the 
mountain at that airy hoight. Tho patient en- 
durance and alert vigilance of my companions 
wore beyond praiso. They lay there almost 
without movement, eyos ever on the watch 
and hand on rigger, the young chief in 
front, his fait henchman close by his 
side, in dead silence, as tho weary moments 
laggod in that uttor solitude. To obsorve 
tho creatures, I clamberod furtively at in- 
torvula, unknown to them, to see them from 
a ledge above. 

‘The place wo occupied was simply wonder- 
ful for viow and magnificent in grandeur, 
on whose crest we sat, three 
thousand feet up, forma a long narrow ridge, 

ing a remarkable prospect of multi- 
tudinous peaks and glons, lakes and rivers, 
firths and islands, all visible below ns, as to 
an engle's eye in midair, A glanco at the 
map will show how unt was 
peubed survey = occupied. More then onca, 
silently crept to the rear, over the top of 
the mountain, to gaze on the acene of wild 
desolation that stretched on the other side— 
deaolation such as only the 
are of the West Coast, ao sp! 
in Ben Eay, can alone oxhibit in this 
while sbove it all, there heaved high 
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in the air the pointed of the “apear- 
headed” Slioch, right the waters of 
Loch Mareo. 

At Inst, the whisper flashed—he movos! 
How electric the look and word, sondii 
stagnant blood leaping in the heart, 
in the check, and gleaming in the oye! No, 
it wan a false alarm; his majesty had but 
brushed away a fly. Yos, yos, it is truo, he is 
rising! All unsuspocting, the noble creature 
dropped lightly down on tho greon shelf bo- 
low, and stood beside hia mate. How intonso 
tho excitement in myself—I could not have 
believed it possible—tfor all the hunting in- 
stinct suddenly woke! But how warily calm 
ond sclf-possesaed my friends! All vow 
rests on ono moment, for just boyond, the 
stag could drop instantly out of sight and 
gain life and liberty. Still thoy shoot not, 
critieal though the chances aro. Wheroforo ? 
Because he faces away from them, and it 
would he ignoble to hit him in tho rear. 
Moat fairly and rightly honourable. Another 
momont, and he turns slightly round to greet 
his companion, who has moved towarle kim, 
Tnatantly a shot broaks the silonce—a startlod 
ep oad Doth in a second disappear. 

! be ia goue and our day is lost! We 
hurry after him. “Stop—crouch! There he 
is again!” And thero he waa, in full view, 
facing his foes, on the top of a projocting 
rock below, with antlored Font nobly erect, 
bravely returned to discover the souree of his 
torror und pain, or to his friend, He 
stood, a living stutuo of finest mould, on the 
crest of that crag, sot right against the azure 
sky, an instuntaneons but indelible pictnro. 
But it was only fora moment. Another thun- 
dering shol—ono sucdilen, silont bound high in 
and then ho fell backwards down the 
procipico behind, 

All was ovor; there was no donbt of it. 
‘The ball had piorced hia heart, and ho was 
gone for over, His gentle mate wo never 
aaw after the first alurm, Whero she hid 
her widowod fear and grief that lonesomo 

ight none can know, That she felt both 
who can for a moment doult? For, as 
Shelley singe, even 
‘how mana nthe ene are 
OF thw unpagarre atomaphare, 
‘Thauk, fel, and dive, like mea.” 


The shot was simply splendid, especially 
ag dolivered under such sudden eacitement, 
after such weary waiting, by a mere boy ! 
But the romance to me died at once 
with the dead stag, and I felt sick at hourt 
as we hastened to the rock whence he hail 
fallen, There the mountain formed almost 
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a sheer cliff for hundreds of fect, and far 
down, in 2 narrow ravine, lay the beautiful 
creature, a huddled heap of venison. 

Tho day seemed straugely darkened to 

of the scene, 20 grandly shown 
from that olf, was shrouded + and Y cursed 
the ckill of man that had such a pitiful issue, 
Wo clamberud down the mountain, passing 
here a broken horn, there a bit of bowel, anc 
thero s aplask of blood. Then we found the 
stag himself, hati immersed in a pool, where 
tho stream flowed in a green hallow between 
cliff. He wan quite det, his brilliant eye 
ulready glazed, his nostrils distended ond 
stained with bloody froth, a horn quite 
smashed by tho terrible full, which alone 
world have killed him, had not the too sure 
‘bullet already done it too well. Yot tho in- 
stint despatch of the unimal wos tho one 
redeoming foature in tho transaction, I 
stroked his beautiful neck, felt the warmth 
of hia soft breast, and lifted his delicate hoof 
to soe if any lifo still lingored. But, alua! 
hho wan motioulers as the rocks around, and 
his life-blood was oozing into the stroam 
from a fatal wound in the breast. 

T eat down somo dixtanco off, tronblod aa 
T could not have anticiputod, and—nool I 
‘bo arhamed 10 own it {—tho tear would fill 
my eycr, Was this more waste of sentiment, 
unworthy tho occasion? So bo it, if you 
will ; I care not to dispute it; I simply tell 
how I felt on that mountuin-side, while the 
swift huntor’s knifo dict its office under the 
skilful hands of the keopor. 

Soon .the water ran fonl and red as the 
process wont on—a painful sight undor the 
Tine heavens, in the still air, in that lonely 

By and by tho ugly work wax com: 
pleted, und the carcase was left, to bo carried. 
home ‘by a gillio; while tho Koopor bore in 
his hand the empty stomach, brown and 
bountiful, with its exqnisite honeycomb work, 
finer than the finoxt luce, the sweet grasa it 
coutuined, his morning meul, boing emptiod 
ona 

We soon reached tho deop hollow of the 
pans, and walked quickly down the side of 
the Healloch burn, The qnictuces and im- 
prersivencss of the scone in the evening light 
wore soothing, as the shallows fell from tho 
mizhty mountaina round us, but they could 
‘not obliterate the saduoss that had scttled on 
amy spirits, which tho little brown bag in tha 
hunter's hand painfully porpetuated. It 
was, however, greatly dispelled by a new 
and Leautifl sight that burst upon us as we 
joined tho main valley. 

To our right, rose the long, steep slopes of 
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Alligin, running right up to ite cragey sum- 
nity ia front, heaved TLiathgech in mural 
majoaty ; and betwoen them, lay the wider 
glen that lod down to the mansion. A doop 
corrie exists in ihe centro of Alli 
as The Sanctuary,” where no shot may be 
fired, and where the deor are safo from intra- 
sion, Ont of thik corrio suddenly trooped a 
herd of docr, mostly hinds and young ones, 
with an antler here and there, above a hun- 
dred and fifty in all! Down tho mountain 
¥ dope thoy awiftly awept, at caay canter, and 
roe, group aftor group, to the top of an 
ominonce against dio sky. Here each bevy’ 
rtayoil for a minuto or two to reconnoitro, 
without observing us whore we stuppod in 
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the shadow. Then they dashed into the 

glon below at playfnl gallop, crossod the 

burn at a boand, climbod the opposing ridge, 

and finally disay peared from view towards 
fastnessce of Fay. 


igin, known the 


Tt was a beautiful vision, a fairy fight of 
groceful garelles, seldom scon in such num- 
bers ; all the more impressive that it was so 
unexpected and rare. It complete? delight. 
fully the varied oxpsriences of the day, und 
formed a bright aud cheerful close to hours 
of new and remarkable incident, which had 
boon to mo both sweet and ead, but all 
powerful, picturesque, and memorablo. It 
fitly and poctically clored my first, and pro- 
Uwhly my lust, day after the deer. Z 


JOSEF ISRAELS, 
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incidonta of tho history of 
inplayed ull tho virtues 
that go to the making of a grout nation: ondur- 
ance, foresight, strength uf will, patience and 
coumige, the spirit that no dofoat ean daunt, 
tho lovo of learning, und the approciation 
art, Tho Dutch and tho Scottish peoples 
have many points in common. The origin 
of tho two races ix tho sumo; their lan- 
guages have a xtrong family rosomblanco ; 
their nationul churactoristics, modified aa 
thoy are in cach caso by the inflacnoo of 
circumstances, situation, and environment, 
demonstasto by tho similarity in their 
‘broader features thut Loth nations are do- 
eocndants of ono stock. Like the Scotch, 
the Hollandora were carly odneatod into 
‘tho practice of patienco and dotcrmination 
through 1 atorn conflict with the unkindly 
powors of nature, No generous soil, no 
‘unvarying sunshine, rendered life for them 
easy and luxurious. They won from, and 
now hokl against the oecan, the very carth 
on which they tread, “Thoy with mad 
repose that Marvel rent agro hem, 
Teproac! it Marve! ght against them, 
is indeed their chief claim honour, They 
found swamps almost uninhabitable, and b 
their incessant ey they covored them wit 
erecn pastures anc nt cities. They it 
orilor out af ehaon” “Whore once kat 

& wild wasto of waters, or where the pro- 
carious pathway had led through slimy mo- 
Thagos, snug homestoads arose, sleck cattle 
browsed by’ tho banks of trim canals, and 
magnificent emporiums of commerce attrneted 
the trade of the world. As Motley eloquently 





says: “A region, outcast of ocean anil carth, 
wrestod at last from both domains their 
richest treasures.” "This was, surely, » con- 
quest more fruitful in beneficent results than 
any Alexander tho Great could boast of. The 


of English with, Marvel and Dryden, Butlor and 


Wallor, carried away by party spite, might 
snoor at the mechanic Dutch and thoir “bali- 
drownod land,” but it was in their fight with 
nature that tho Dutch aequired the qualitics 
that, bore them successfully through the bloud 
and fire and agony of the War of Indepon- 
donee; that made them o free and a great 
nation; that gave to them their far-resching 
commerce nf their eplondid art. In tho 
sehicvoments of both poace and war, the 
aturdy Hollanders of tho seventeonth century 
carried off high hononra. Two hundred and 
twenty years ago, the fleets of Da Ruyter 
and Van Tromp kept the Channel against 
the best and bravest of England's sea-dogs ; 
tho matchless creations of Rembrandt's gonius 
claim for all time tho reverent admiration of 
the world. 

In tho oyes of one who is not s native of 
the land, it isits art that remains as the most 
abiding monument of Hollsnd’s glory. But 
‘being a true and a noble art, it cannot bo 

is is from tho national life of tho 
Dutch. It waa the result and tho expression 
of the sorrows they had known, of tho 
triumphs they bad gained. ‘The art s nation 
produces, the art an individoal man pro- 
Inces, is not, a8 Havard points out, one of 
those accidenta of which we can neither dis- 
tiuguish tho causes nor foreses the effects. 
It is the direct outcome.of character and dis- 
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position, and tho reflection of the surround- 
ings in which it develops itaelf. There is 
not a single exception to this rule. All art 
that has endured, all art that is worthy of 
the name, proves it ; the art of Raphac! as 
well as tho art of Rembrandt, the art of 
Hogarth as woll as the art of Reynolds, 
ho art of Molland, from the first, is 
peculiarly characteristic of ita place of birth ; 
no other country could have duced it 
From the black horrors of tho War of Inde- 
pendones tho land had passed into the light 
of peaco and freedom. It began to live its 
own life, with tho grateful joyousness and 
closticity of spirit 
of w man who, 
with tho dawn, 
shakes off the op- 
ression of Homo. 
deons—night- 
foar, and foola his 
heart grow glad 
amid the sun- 
shine and the 
flowers of  re- 
newot hope and 
uetivity. ‘There 
wore stirand pro 


presen erywhere, 
‘rade ond com 


merce flourished, 
wealth increased, 
Tearning, was no 
moted, niunicipal 
institutions were 
developed. With 
the of 


wealth came the 
encourss bof 
art, and the art, 
like the lifo that 
jay around tho 
artista, broke 
away from tho 
traditions andtho 
fashion of the past. It wasspontaneous and 
truly nationol. Instexl of Virgina and saints, 
such as the older painters hat delighted to 
portray, it ‘lopicted sturty ‘burghors and wise 
ryndics, civic feasta and rustic merry-mak- 
ings, the “Anatomy Lesson” in place of 
“Tho Eutombment.” [f now and again it 
turned ita attention to the old sucred stories, 
it clothed the actors in them in Dutch cos- 
tume, gave them Dutch foatures, and sot 
them in a Dutch lan‘lseapo. It was a strong, 
manly art. The painters sat down before 
nature; they painted what thoy saw ; and 


their works havo tp this day the impress af | 
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truth and reality. No artist, with cither 
baimegtiel pen, can nore! a world to any 
great degree or to any hi uurpose, tuiless 
ho himself has first fat und known what ho 
endeavours to conycy to others, Tho work 
that touches our hearts must have come 
straight from the heart of its producer, It 
was in this spirit that, perhaps tneonscionsly 
to themselves, the best Dutch artists of the 
seventeenth century wrought, and their can- 
vases remain among the artistic troasures of 
tho world, a glory and a joy for over, | 
and rolemn in colourand shulow, bright, 
life, and fall of humanity and tho expression 
of ull kindly Im- 
man aspimtions 
and ions. 
Than the grout 
est of thom all, 
Rembrandt, has 
there ever heon a 
greater painter! 
Only Veluaquex 
can dixymte the 
paln with him, 
The deeudenco 
of Dutch art coin- 
cidles with the do- 
culonce of Dateh 
power in tho 
eighteenth = con- 
tary. OF late 
yours, howevor, 
there has brow a 
wonderful aitistio 
revival in Hol- 


mon who, élav-* 
ishly copying yo 
ancient muastor, 
aro yet working 
in tho spirit that 
was Rembrandt's, 
They huve gone 
to Nature for their inspiration, and No- 
ture, as our own Wordsworth tells ua, 
“Nover did betray the heart that loved 
her.” Of one of these men, Jonef Ieruels, I 
have now to , and I approach tho sub- 
ject with «tiffidence, as I have to deal with a 
intor whose subtle charm it is diffieult to 
ibe in formal words, 

Josef Isracls was born on 27th January, 
1824, at Groningen, an old and still bus 
town, lying in the north-sast of Hollan 
geay in the Frisian district. It is anid that 
in that district, once upon a time—I eannot 
exactly say how the matter stands now—all 
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the nfon were brava and all the women beau- 
tifal ; and there tbe Saxon hordes that in- 
yaded Tritain some fourteen centuries aa 
found their betes Canrorthy sarees. 
racla cumo of Jewish parents, w! t 
him up piously in their faith. ae 
wus a trudermou hy occupation, and a lover 
of looks and 2 writor of postry by choice. 
From him the son must have inherited his 
artistic nympathics, Josef carly showed his 
proditoctions ; for business he had no apti- 
tade ; the multiplication table waa a horror 
to him; 04 2 Il, ho wus, as ho says himeclf, 
like the Joseph of the Bible, only s dreamer 
of droam#. Ho played on the violin, he 
wrote verses, above alt he loved to draw. 
Fortumo favoured him so far. There was a 
drawing#chool in Grouingon that required 
monetary help. Tho etlor Israols having 
een appealed to in the matter, contributed 
to its pupport and sent Josef to the school. 
Jouel’s fule was fixed. His earcor was to be 
that of an ortixt, One of his first manters 
was Ruy, under whom he studied painting. 
1 iv pleasant to note that in the choice of 
his fist inportant subject he was guided 
by the rympat ice thot have Jed him to the 
triunphs of his lutor year, In Groningen 
thore war a well known chursetor, a pedlar, 
who dealt mostly in pipes. Of him Israch 
milo a life size study, and sont it to 6 local 
exhibition. ‘The pictnre wos hung, but sad 
Ww nay, on tho back of a door, and bo 
son only when tho door was shut! His 
futher, discrectly oncouraging his inclina- 
tions, ‘allowed him to go, at the ago of 
vighteen, to Amstortam, whore ho worked 
in tha Academy of Fine Arta, of which 
Pienoman, Jam Kruseman, and Royer wore 
director, Kruseman was his princi 
thacher, aud wisor than most of his con- 
Yomporariog advised him to follow nature, 
culing that, in 20 doing, ho would como 
to understand art, Art was then, gone- 
rally speuking, st a low ebb in Holland, 
faleo sentiment and laboured exceution hay- 
‘ing sucecoded to tho glorious achiovoments 
of the soventeenth coutury. Isracls, although 
at this poriod he paintod and sold several 
picturos that must have heen in the style of 
tho day, carly saw ite shortcomings, and 
caught inxpiration and a glimpse of better 
things from mon outside of Uolland, whoso 
atyle litre widely from that which he saw 
practised at homo, Ary Scheifer—not a 
gafo guido—and Know, a natural and tree 
painter, were among the artists whoss works 
stimulated his thoughta with suggestiona of 
the boundless possibilities of Art. An eager 
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desire to master the technique of. is pe 
fession took him in 1845 to Paris, whore 
he remained four and a half yeara, He 
entered the atelier of Picot, a teacher to 
whose instructions many able artista—Bou- 

among them—are much indebted. 
Srracls, besides studying in the atelier, worked 
hard at the Louvre, copying, wo are told, 
“not in a servile, slavish manner, but in 4 
style highly individual,” the picturos of Ve- 
Iasquoz and Nembrandt, whose methods and 
results had for tho young Dutchman a strong 
fascination. 

Of his first pictures after his retwrn from 
Paris, he saya, in @ lotter to a friond which 
I have now before mo, “I began to paint 
Biblical subjects, ‘Aaron and his Sons,’ 
‘Sanl and David, all big pictures; then 
subjects from the Dutch notional history, 

‘as ‘William of Orange defying the 
King of Spain, ‘John of Oldonbarenveld 
in Prison, ‘Princo Maurice at the Death- 
bed of his Father,’ Bnt these subjects were 
not what I felt beautifnl in art, and eo 
I came to look after things around me,” 
We can soo that all his training, all his 
sympathics, all the instincts of his genius 

i out to him one road in art, and only 
‘ono that ho could safely and conscientiou ly 
follow ; and yet it would almost soom tht 
a8 80 ufton happens in like casca, he stumbl: 
on the right road almost by clanco. Wh.:n 
the timo and the opportunity came, however, 

found the man prepared and ready. 

bout this period he had  friond called 
‘Mollinger, a Dutch artist who, like himsolf, 
wos woary af the inanities of the day, and 
longed to have free play for his individuality. 
‘Tha influonos of Constable, “le renovateur 
du paysage moderno,” os Sensicr calle him, 
had touched Mollinger, aa it had touched so 
many of the Fren inters, and he bid 
fair to do things worthy of the old Dutch 
traditions, but his too-eurly death in 1867, 
at tho ago of thirty-three, cut short a pro- 
mising career. Isracls and he were very 
intimate, and their friendship was without 
doubt mutually benoficial It is plonsaut to 
puintaresomong thom George Pal Cha 
inters—om« oorge Paul - 
se i ed and learned of Mollinger 


and mourned his lose. 
Not far from Haarlem, and right among 
the low sandhills that border the North Soa, 


Ties the little fishing village of Zandvoort, 
now too much of a popular watering-piace. 
In Israels’ youngor days, howevor, it retained. 
its old-world ways and its quiot simplicity of 

not-yat 


manners, The madding crowd 
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made it fashionable and vulgar. In 1856 
Israsls botook himaelf there fur a rest, and in 
order also to look for subjects different from 
those belonging to “the grand style.” AtZand- 
voort he found his true vocation. He became, 
hoart and soul, tho painter of “ things around 
him” Conventionslity, tradition, falac sonti- 
mout, wourisome and ineffectual efforts to 
Fenlise tho action of the dead these 
he throw to the winds, The fisherman’s 
lot, with its troubles and its pleasuros, tho 
cottage interiors with mothers and thoir 
babes, women happy and sorrowfal, children 
at play, strong mou toiling for bread, smiling 
infancy and tottering ago—from these ho 
dew an inspiration and an artistic powor 
that ho would have failed to find in the 
doods of all the doparted heroes of ancient 
history, or in the aplendours of all the im- 
perial palaces or statcliest pleasure domes 
that mugnificence ever built or genius 
fancied. 

There is a chemical oxperiment in which 
we aro shown glass voasel apparently hold- 
ing nothing but a puro liquid in a state of 
porfect rest, The glass is sharply shaken, 
aud lo! as by tho magic of a momont, the 

iquid is turned into spar! eryatals, thut, 
lying hidden in tho still water, had required 
ouly the rudo shock to give them form and 
substance, So it was with Isracls. Tho frosh 
aca brooze of Zandvoort, tho fisl k’s sim- 
pe ways did not crew his artistic instincts, 
but with their healthy influence they called 
theso instincts into aclion and gave thom 
diroction and vitality, ‘Tho charactor of his 
work is now completely changed ; heneofor- 
wand it is his own work ho does and not an 
imitation of anothor man’s. He paiuts what 
ho soos and fecls aud sympathisos with, and 
bocauss he himeolf is moved and influenced 
by what he points, he moves the world to 
motions in keeping with his own. 

Ho lived two months at Zandvoort, and 
tho firet fruit of his now artistic outlook was 
& picture entitled “ First Love.” a young girl 
and her sweetheart. His career from 
dato has bocn one of uninterrupted progres- 
sion and success. His famo grew y haee- 
fen Shipwreckod Maes ‘pai in 

61, was among the first of bis pictures to 
attract attention in London. Wo, in those 
islands, learaod to appreciate hia gonius be- 
fore his own countrymen had grown alive to 
the greatness of his powers, and, even yot, 
many of tho best of his works are in the 
seca of British connoisseurs. Now, 

ever, the Dutch are proud of him, as 
they have reason to be His honours are 
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many, He has been awarded medal after 
medal, Ho is a Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France; an officer of both 
the ion of Honour and tho Order of 
; Knight of the chiof ordora in Hol- 
Austria, and Italy ; Member (graduate) 
of the Academy of Painting at ‘tworp ; 
aud Honorary Member of the Acadomy of 
Painting at the Hague, In 1870 he re- 
moved from Amsterdam, where he dwelt 
in tho strect in which Rembrandt bad 
lived, and wont to resido at the Hague, 
one of the most charming little capitals in 
Europe, and clos to Scuuveningos,, where 
he can find endless subjocis of the kind his 
heart delights in. At tho Hague he is one 
of the most honoured citizens of tho face, 
and the chief of a circle af accomplished 
artista, ahout one or two of whom I to 
have something to say on # future occasion. 
His house in a typical dwolling of » Dutch 
artist—comfortable, bright, and ponceful- 
looking. Tho studio, at the bottom of the 
garden, is a genuine work-room, and all its 
furnishings are plain and simple; not un- 
frequently there hangs about it the odour 
of smoked fish, a potlinmo that tolls of the 
recont visit of oue of tho artixt’s favourite 
models. 

Inracls in appearanco is little and alert- 
looking, with sensitive foaturus and koon 
oyea that can sparklo with fun and grow 
teuder with synpaty =a emotion, In hin 
temperament, as in thut of mont irne poots, 
genial cheerfulness and melancholy aro 
blended. Uo seos the hnmour of life and all 
its compensations; und he neos too all its 
sorrows, its troubles, und its pathos, To has 
Painted the latter aspoct moro frequontly « 
than tho former; but in even hia saldoat 
pictures, thero is gonorally sone ray of light, 
zome suggestion of alloviation that tells of 
comfort in store for those who now labour, 
and are heavy ladon. Ho cujoys a good 
story, even when it is againat bimsolf, and 
takes a hearty human interest in all that 


that goes on around him. 


Teraols is keonly observant, and alwaye 
carries a aketeh-book in which ha jota down 
whatever strikes him as notomanth > idle 

inting he grows intensely absorbed in hit 
see be gers eae easel 
Jess mannor unti ta it to his mind, In 
his celf-f rgetfulnoee he covers himself 
as woll as his canvas with paint ; and when 
the subject obstinately refuses to take the 
shape his artistic inatineta require, he feels 
hhumilisted and degraded, He has no aelf- 
complacency ; he ia never satisfied with his 
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own formances. {Io sometimes says ho‘ 
fosra he will only be beginning to learn how 

to paint when it ie time for him to die. No, 
artist, ho declares, can be in more hopeless 
way than whon ho sits down before & picture | 
ho has juvt finished, and in gelf-satisfaction 
twirls hia thumbs and murmurs, “ Beholl 

a thing I havo mudo !” 

Among his bust pictures, according to 
Tatucls himsglf, aro “The Shipwrockel 
Muniner ;” “ Okland Worn Out,” and “Silent 
Conversation,” both in the gallery of Mr. J. 
8, Forbes, London, who har perhaps tho best 
eellection in the world of Inraels’ work ; aud 
“Tho Frugal Meal,” now in tho posscasion 
of Mr. James Reid, Glasgow. A fow of his 
other woll-known pictures are “Past Mother's 
Airave,” “Tho Cradlo,” “ Domestic Sorrow,” 
“Tho Evo of tho Sepuration,” “ From Dark. 
neas to Light,” “Tho Pancake,” “Tho Poor 
of the Villugo,” which one year pained tho 
Heywood prize at Manchester, “ Alone in the 
World,” “Tho Children of the Sea,” “Tho 
Shoemnkor,” “A Cottage Madonna,” and 
«Tho Sowing Cluss in tho Orphan Asylum.” 

Ierucla, who writes poetry as well ax paints 
it, iy Doth « pot and o realist. His sym- 
pathios with inmanity, in all its aspects and 
experiences, are intone and broad, bat his 
heart turns with tonderest feeling to tho life 
of the poor, tho struggling aad tho sorrowful, 
Ho takes tho facts of oxixtence that tie closest, 
to his observation and his knowlodye, and 
ho renders thoae not in a brutal, uncom- 
promising, formal mannor, but suffused with 
the light of hia own poetic natare— 

wile light that neva wna cm nee or land, 
‘The cauacutioa, und the poet's dreun’* 

+ Ho is not o realist of tho Zola kind; ho is 
pemly truthful, but his truth is to the inner 
Ifo of things, and not to tho mere outside 
form. His children aro veritable children, 
«Whothor they splash in merriment among 
the shallow waves or sit gravely content 
beside the cottage fire. Ho showa us men 
who have to fight hanl for » subsistence 
wrung from a troachcrous clement, and 




















whoa lives wand in daily danger strong, ings and 


rough men, uncouth in boaring, yet che 
ing, “aa thoy faco the billows,” tender 
thonghta for the wives and bairns— wives 
and mithera maist despaitin’"—who watch 
tut pray for them at home, while the winds 
aro howling, and the waves foaming on the 
Jong stretch of * the ribbed sea sands.” He! 
opieta for ua women attending to their house- | 
hold duties, mourning their dear once dead, | 
with grief that lies too deep for tears, 

ing with joy unutterable their babies fo thetr ‘ 
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bosoms cottage Madonnas of anoblehomely 
type—and in all their varying circumstances 
full of love and helpfulness, and whether in 
joy or in sorrow, alwaya tender, patient, and 

yal. What a depth of pathos he can throw 
into his pictures! with what a magic touch 
and insight he clothes with interest the most 
trivial incidents and the commonest poople ! 
"There are many ways to excollence in art. 
Iyraels has chosen a way for himself, and his 
heart and tho bent of his genius directing 
him, he has chosen wieoly and well, 

‘erbal doseriptions of pictures are geno- 
rally unsatisfactory, and r prefer rathor to 
speak of Israels’ work ss a wholo than to 
cuter into minuto and chronological pat 
enlars regarding individual canvases. In his 
pictures will be found ample justification for 
all I have said of his merits aa an artist, 
“Tho EFrngal Meal,” “The Pancake,” and 
“Tho Silent Dialogue,” show his kindly sysa- 

hy with the homely joys and unpretond- 
ing life of tho labouring poor; “The 
Children of tho Soa,” hia appicciution of the 
timo of youth when 

‘wth Natale Hope an ona 

and in “The Shipwrocked Mariner,” “ Past 
Mother's Gmvyo,” “Tho Eve of the Scparv- 
tion,” “From Darkness to Light,” and “Alono 
in tho World,” we havo soutinent that 
touches the universal heurt of humanity. 
Evon in his suddost pictures, os I have al- 
ready said, there is s ray of hope ; beyond 
overy darkened room in which the mourners 
sit, and from which the coffin is Leiug borne, 
there lics the green of God's own sarth, 
flocked with tho light that comea from 
heaven. 

Isracls docs not believe in prettinoss at all, 
nor in technique pure and sitnple. He aims 
at suggestion rather than at definition. He 
is tho mastor of technique, not its alave, and 
sos it simply to carry out what he beliovos 
to be the purpose of’ all painti 
to enahle him to produce picture tha, 
expressing strongly and truly - 
sympathies, will touch 4 corre- 
y ting note in the hearts and intellects of 

who look upon it. . 

i i it painter, as 


portrait 

he renders vividly the character of hig aittor, 
Among hia works of this nature may be 
mentioned portraits of Profossor Goudsmidt, 
of Professor Modderman, and of Mr. Meadag, 
sen., the father of the celebrated e 
painter of the sea, one of Isruels’ most 

rished friends. A portrait of Israels himself 
recalls a visit he mado many years ago to 
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Scotland. He was ina pleasant and genial 
company, The portrait was begun by 
Reid, (cow) RSA, and was finishod by 
combined assistance of George Paul Uhal- 
mera, Hugh Cameron, (now) R.A, and 
Israels himself. This portrait is in tho 
ossession of Mr. Forbes White, of Abor- 

een, whose guest Isracls was at the timo, 
and who was, 1 understand, the purehaser 
of tho first pieturo, “The Doparture,” that 
Teraels old in this country. 

Israols paints water colours with grace and 
tonderness, aud with a tivenoss akin 
to, and even more delicate than, that which 
he shows in his oil work. As an etchor he 
has qualitios of his own which Hamorton 
‘asrorta no other artist possosses. Tho otching 
of “The Old Couple,” for oxample, is, as 
Tlomorton says, like a touching from 
Victor Hugo, or, bottor still, rominds us of 
the song we in Scotland know so woll, “I’m 
wearin’ aww’, Jean.” 

All Imacls’ work has in it the air of dis- 
tinction, tho hall mark that separates it from 
common work. His colour, which is Iu- 
minous and has boautiful running 
through it, is nover brilliant and novor in 
bad taste, Tho tono of his pictures is, in 
keoping with their focling, quiet and impres- 
sive, composition is almost invariably 
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easy and natural, and ho gives splendid 
atmosphere and distance. In his effocts of 
tal a and shado, void of exaggerations and 

and full of subtilty and mystary, 
he shows himself to be of the school of his 
great countryman, Rembrandt. 

Istacls has s son, Isaac, now twonty-two 
years of ago, who promiscs to tako a high 
position as 8 painter. Ilo too has choson 
subjects that Ne close to his daily life, but 
of on order entirely diiferent from thoso 
that Joaof Isracis hus mado his own, Ha 
paints military life, and paints it with vigour, 
animation, and truthfulness, Thero is ad- 
mirablo case in both his drawing and group- 
ing, and his tono of colour, suhdued and 
harmonious, yet nob in any way dingy, 
shows that ho has not neylectod the lessons 


taught by his fathor’s work, 

at Struggle for Lifo,” which, by tho 
kind ission of Mossrs. Bounsod, Valadon, 
and Co., illuatrutes this article, ia o repro- 
duotion of a painting that tho artist himsolf 
holds in high catimation, Tho picture was 
first shown at Amsterdam, and was exhibited 
at tho Glasgow Institute in 1885. It isa 
characteristic scone in the lifo of 
“toilers of the eea,” whom Isracls known 
a0 woll and whom ho dopicta with insight 
and tenderness begotten of hin knowledge. 
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Avtnon or “Jostrn's Coat,” “Ranmow Gorn,” “ Aver Bact 


CUAPTER XVII. 
HERE was a horrible, frowsy portion of 
tho town into which poople of tho ro- 
gpectable clarses rarely ventured. Probably 
the doctor and the rent collector wore the 
ouly mon who, with sny opproach to fro- 
quency, earried a decent coat into thatequalit 


quarter, ‘The amatour investigation of the b; 


honses of the poor, which has lately grown 
to be so fashionable, was less in vogue at 
that time; and tho clerics of tho parish were 
of the old-fashioned sleepy sort who wero 
content to tuke things pretty much as they 
found them. The spot was vile eucugh to 
scare away anybody untoughened 4 custom 
for the endurance of its horrors. Festering 
pools of weedy water lay at the very doors 
of the ramshackle, age-blackened houses. Tho 
buildings themsclves had sunk bodily into 
the elime of their foundations, until the 
ground without was a foot higher than the 


Ig” ETC. 
floor within, and in sinking they had cantol. 
holpleasly over to this side or that in auch 
wise that they hed to be proppod up on 
cither side by slanting beamsof timber. ‘Phe 
supporting baulke wore rotton with age and 
moisture, and might be carved with thp 

thumb-nail. 

‘Vile as the placo was, it was high! prized 
‘Mr. Horatio Lowthor and by Mr. John 
Howarth, who betwoon thom owned tho 
whols abominable plot of land and ali the 
tumbledown bricks and mortar on it. Both 
io, and both were 








were keen handsat a 
dearly fond of a good investment. Bell’s 
Holly (probably Bell’s Hollow originally) 
had proved a noblo investmont for each of 
them. Tho wretched tenements wero let 
out in rooms and brought in a far higher 
rent than wholesome honses of the same 
class, lot in the ordinary fashion, would bave 
was a Hoard of Commissioners 
in the parish whose obvious duty it was to 
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ace tha this ronkery was cleared ; but it was 
not hell fair or neighborly for the Board 
to go poking itx nose to0 closely into poople’s 
privuto business, Mr. Lowther was not only 
& private citizen of repute, but @ personage 
renowned in religions circles, and 80 good 
mun was nafely to he left, to hix own way of 
Insinewe, Howarth was known to bo warm, 
saul wus naturally respectod ou that account, 
Nobutly knew much about the Bound, exeept 
that 16 was elected at etated intervals and 
without exeitement of uny kind, and Mr. 
Lowther, who was active in good works, was 
her of it, year in and year out—a fact 
in iteolf ‘was onongh to dignify the 
July, #f any ono hal ever beon disponed to 
think of it. 

Now it befell whilst Will Hackett was 
in America, and his deserted wife waa 
patiently teaching hor infant scholars and 
amrsing Ler own hearthreak, that a clerk of 
dohu Lowartl’s who hut been wont, in tho 
ren of hix regular weekly round of 
duties, (0 cnllect. hixemployer’srenta in Bell's 
Holly, fell il, and for awhile the task lay 
upon tho Imilder’s shoulder, It chanced 
further that ove of Huwarth’s tonantr, who 
of courme could never uve dwelt in Bell's 
Nolly ab all nmleas he hud boen ina xtato of 
abjert poverty, sickened ut the beginning of 
the hot weather, uml discovered that even 
le that ix down nay have a fall to fear. Ho 
had heen rlack in payment always, being of 
a feeble and sickly constitution and too much 
given to bocr, and now the payments stopped 
altogether, Howarth was not the man to 

tani this wort of nonsense, und having never 
een elotlfut in buxiiess, went in person to 
ssuperintout tho non-paying tenant's ovietion. 
‘ho non-paying tenant Jay on a dirty 
mittrow on the floor, and thongh the day 
‘wae sweltoring hot, and hottor in the damp 
aul Dreathloss shelter of Bell's Holly than in 
most places, ho was shivering under a foul 
und mgged blanket. Mr. Howarth dis- 
guxtedly remarked within himself that there 
wan no stick of furnitire about the pluco 
which could bayo roulised a sixpence, Ho 
fingered his seals and stroked his chin bo- 
twoen his thumb and forefinger and lookod 
extremely largo and important. 

“About that there rent, Millard! Eh? 

eae now. About tet there rent 1” 
uin’t got so much as a single fardon, 
gaffer,” anid the defaulting eral 

“Ohi” said Uuwarth, “That bein’ the 
cane, thee'st have to get out oF this” 

*Gaifer,” returned the defaulting creditor 
shivering, and staring at him with unin- 
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terested eyes, “I can’t movo a foot, nor yet 
hard a finger” 

“Thoe'st have to move foot and finger,” 
oii] the landlord magisterially. “Out thee 


guest. 
He had no idea that he was brutal. It 
over enterod into his mind to ask himself 
whether he were geting well in the matter 
ornot. The room in which tho defaulting 
tenant lay was John Howarth’s property, 
and was worth cighteenpence week to hit 
if the tonant could nut find the weekly 
cightoenpenco he had no right to stay there. 
Nothing could be more obvions, and the 
advancement of any consideration outside 
tho plain facts of tho case would havo looked, 
like an absurdity. 

“Y ought to hw’ gone to the workua, gaffer,” 
said tho shivering creature on the floor; 
“Jut the now Bastille ain't finished building 
yet, and tho old un’s full.” 

“Woll,” returned Howarth; “that’s no 
wfuir o’ mine. Out thee goest.” 

“ Whoor t” askoil the tenant. 

Howarth looked at him in a little genuine 
aurprino, 

“Why, what affair is that o” mine #” 

‘The man rolled over as if the «discussion 
bored him, as porhaps it did, ani drow the 
tattored blanket a little higher. Howarth 
stoopedl and fet it off him—not violontly, 
but businoss-liko, ag if there hud been nothing 
at all thore but the blanket, 

“Come along!” 

“Galler,” said tho tenant, shivering rather 
moro violently than bofore, “1 can’t sot one 
foot afore anther,” 

‘The landlord rolled up the blanket into an 
untidy bundle and threw it down-atairs. 

“Come along 1” he said again, 

THe was not violent or harsh in manner, 
but simply and purely businesslike, Ho was 
locking aftor his own interests, and that ia a 
thing which every man has an undoubted 
right to do. Ho got his arms round tho man, 
and boing himself stiffly built and sturdy, 
lifted the skeleton frame easily cnough to its 
fect. Then he helped him, neither kindly 
nor unkindly, but as if he were deporting a 
crate or an arm-chair, out of the room and 
down tho stairs and set him outside the house, 
whero he sat on the ground with his back 
against the wall shivering in the hot sunlight. 

“Now,” ssid Howarth, mopping at his 
forehead: “Til speak = word tothe relieving 
officer, as I chance to be passin’ his gato thia 

, afternoon. I’ve got two applications for that 
‘room 0” thine, one on ‘em 'll be in this 
{ afternoon.” 
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“Gi mo my blanket, gaffer. I've got tho 
shivors deadly.” eee: Trees 

Howarth gave the man his blanket, and 
marched into the next house. A dozen slat- 
ternly women stood with their hands under 
their tattered aprons, or tying up wisps of «lis. 
ordered hair, whilst theylooked onat such part 
of this scone as wus enucted in the open air; 
but no one of them said anything, or seemed 
to think anything, and Howarth himself, 
having with his own hands secured his own. 
rights, went from huuso to house, an cham. 
ber to chamber, looking oven bigger and 
more magivlorial than counnon. 

It reached his oars casually, a day or two 
later, that thero were two or three cascs of 
typhoid in Boll's Holly, and ono or two in 
the workhonse infirmary, anil he was awaro, 
without associating the facts togethor, that 
he himself was fooling sery shaky ond 

ovr, He thought he would zo homo and 
uve & cup of toa aud goto bed. His wifo 
was 2 little alurmed for him, but not much, 
Sho herself wus suffering from tho samo 
symptoms, though apparently in a slighter 
leyroe, and wos satiafiod 1o attribute thom 
to the unusual hoat of the weather. But 
next day neither of thom wns ablo to rise, 
and the doctor being called in hal looked 
avo and shook his head. Typhoid fevor, 
ith cases very bail, 

He took the news to Mary, who roccived 
it as if it hud been o punishment for hor 
own harlnovg to her parents. Sho hardly 
know of what to accuse herself, and yet an 
inward voico of accusation soomad to spouk. 
She wight have been more yielding, more 
submissive, less bitter in her thouglits. And 
now her futhor and mother wers dangerously 
iN, and might be dying, and thongh, had 
thoy lived in health, their fond could hardly 
havo known any healing, nature poke out 
and would have way. How desolate and 
lonoly life would seem if this uunfutherty 
father and unmotherly mother died and left 
hor slone in the world! Their very living, 
even though they were alienated from her 
and sho from them, had heen a something 
after all, 

She broke up the school and hastened 
home, 





“Ah |” gaid hor mother, recognising her, 
feobly and fretfully, ‘you've come at last |” 

‘Mary kissed hor for sole auswer, and at 
once assumed the charge of the two sick- 
rooma, While the pair wore conscious they 
were harsh with her, but when delirium 
came tha memory of late days seemed blotted 
outof it, and their danghter’s voice and hand 
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could soothe them when overy other epund 
aud touch sesmed to wound bruieed brain 
aud suffering body. They woro blinded 
meteifally from their own anger, and re- 
membered her only by a kindly instinct, 

The fever ran much the same course with 
Howarth and his wife, and so since it had 
tonched him carlier ho camo out of the dsli- 
rium and found hinwolf upon the fatal plain 
of calm tho sooner. The room was dim anil 
cool, and Mary was moving noiselosaly about 
the placo, A hollow voico—the more spectro 
of a voico—addressed her. 

“That thos, Polly 1” 

She hastenod to the bodside, and emoothod 
the clothes and pillows with a hand that 
trembled. It neareil his cheek and he nostlet 
upon it, rolling his head over to ono aide and 
holding the cool hand prisonor there like a 
child, She Iet it stay, TL was tho firat 
caress ho had offerod hor for many aul many 
a day which had not seotmod purely mochani- 
cal. A toar atartot at ither oyo and dropped 
heavily upon his faco, Iie looked up at ‘tor 
with eyes like » bird’s—so lnryo and ‘bright, 

“ Art a good wench,” ho said. 

Ue nostled down upon the hand again, 
and soemod to fall asleep. Sho watehod him 
fong, whilo in the unnutural attitude in which 
sho atood erumps began to ruck and twist 
her, bnt sho would not move whilst thera 
seemed any danger of disturbing him. At 
length, little by little, sho withdrow and loft 
him in an unchanged attitude. Then creeping 
to her own room she lot her heart have vent 
in natural toars. Love wos back again. 
‘Thoro was somothing left to live for, but it 
scomod for a time us if the pain of it woro 
greater than tho joy. 

And John Howarth slopt with hia father 
and for an hour or two no ono diseove 
thut, ho was gone. 

Then little moro than a day later his wife 
followed him without knowing of it, and tho 
gitl was alono again. 

Everything thoy bad owned camo to their 
danghter, and for awhile Mury left the pleco, 
and then coming huck resumed hur school, 
though she no longer had nood of it, excopt 
for heart’s food. She must have someboly 
to oare for, so she cared for her children, 
and but for their society lod a life very soli- 
tary and quiet. 

She bought Mr. Lowther’s share of Boll's 
Holly and pulled the old place down, and 
took advice about seatning eciae and 
Iuilding decent cottages there. Winter was 
coming by this time, and the weather was 
‘unsoasonstle for the sort of operations which 
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wore,contemplated, but ehe walked one even- 
ing with » contractor who bad in early days 
buen in partuorship with her fathor to look 
at the pluco, and to hoar hie proposals, His 
Vuninoss carried him farther than Bell’s Holly, 
and wheu he hal his talk out he bade her 
goal byo and left her, 

She pool awhile in tho midst of the ruins, 
which ay yet were but half removed, and then 
net out 1a walk through the wintiy twilight 
home. ‘Tho gaslit town glimmerod before 
her, and tha keen frosty air made motion a 

ease. Sho was in a stato of unusual 
[epttinces and brightness, Duty dono and 
‘Lomg dono, and all the little carca and tondor 
solicitudes of daily life, were drawing her 
ack to the interest in life which is natural to 
yonth, Sho thought of these things, and 
surrendered herself to the new influences half 
gladly und half regretfully, 

Sho reached her own door and rang thero. 
"The rosy maid was taken into scrvico ugain, 
aul opened the door to her, Mary was 
ing up staira with a cheorful “Thank you” 
when the maid touched her tremblingly. 

“What is it 1” Mary waked hor, 

“Tf yon plenso, ma'am,” said the maid, 
“Mr. diwwholt's here. He's asloup, ma'am,” 
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For an inatant this amazing intolligonco 
gocmed to paralyze mind and body, and if 
Mary had not already had @ hand upon tho 
stair-rail sho would have fallen at tho shuck. 
Sho turneil ghostly white, and hor heart, after 
what felt like a panse, began to beat farionsly. 
She could uot have told if sho wero glad, or 
eorry, or resentful, 

Tn a little whilo this oxtrome agitation sub- 
silod, and, standing with one foot on the 
Aowost step of the staircasc, with the maid 
staring round cyod and frightened at her 
white face, sho listened and heard tho deep 
Dreath of ‘tho roturned prodigal rising and 
falling in a regular eadeuce. ‘Tho room in 
which ho slept was on the floor. Tho 
door was ajar, and a faint gleam of light 
came from a single gas jet, which was lowered, 
no far that in daylight it might have beon 
uvisiblo, 

Mary moved softly to the door, trembli 
from few! to foot. ‘Throe steps cartiod ted 
erase the natrow little ball, and thon sho 
paused with a hand upon the di it of the 
room. The maid, oponed-mout and. 
eyod, waited for what might happen. The 
mistross entored the room noiselessly, and 
pet throngh the duek at tho i 


in the arm-chuir, Hackett was lying 
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Droadeast with his feet wido apart, and his 
arms hanging Toowely over the arms of the 
chair. Tbs had Inrehed forward, and 
his chin was tucked into his disordered waist- 
coat. Even in that poor light there was 20 


inistaking him. 

Yet whoa zhe had looked awhile ehe was 
impelled to turn the gas a little higher, In 
the cloarer light the returned prodigal lay at 
‘a marked disadvantage. The fect seemed to 
bo cast forward in ostentation of the gaping 
boots and the frayed edgos of the trousers. 
All his raiment was wrinklod, and seedy, and 
disroputable, Hin shirt euffs wore cramy 
and ditty, his chook boro a weck’s black 
stubble, his nose had taken a tinge of red. 

Lis wife absorbed all thosa dotaila of hia 
aspoct, and stood wondering that sho should 
care so little and fcel so undiaturbed. She 
did not know os yet that the shock of his 
return had dulled all powor of fooling, and 
sho stood and noted every shabby sign of 
social failuro and moral dogradation a8 if 
thoy were painted in a picture and had no 
personal interest fur her. 

There was an odour of bad brandy and 
stale tobacco about this gruccless returned 

igal, and bis dissipated, outut clbows 

was in accord with it. lis wifo sat 
down in a chair opposite to him, i 
him fixedly, going over and ovor again, ono 
by one, the signs of squalor and decay, and 
little by little the thought grew up in hor 
mind that she was bound to this man for his 
life or hera. Tho first apprehension of this 
fact aroae clearly enough. Jt was not that 
the knowledgo of it seemed incomplete ; but 
at first she Incked the powor to care ubout 
it, Then slowly it grew more and more 
definite, bocause moro and more horriblo, 
and at last if overwhelmed her 50, that sho 
roso in physical protest against it, Sho 
turned the guslight to the full, aud wont 
anow ee every sign before a Hackett 
changed his posture, winking and muttering 
at the light, and she startod behind tho 
table instinctively to place somo barrier 
botwoon horself and him; but ho aottlod 
back again in » mero sovond or two, and 
breathed more stertorously than hefore, 

And now that she waa awake to the terror 
of tho position, she ect her wits to work to 
find out what she might best do for the 
moment, There was no creature to whom 
the might run for advico or assistance, and 
she was thrown entirely upon her own re- 
pone But sho ec in i. while to 
grasp pretty thoroughly. Above 
all other ‘twas evident thay no Pity, 
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com] ion, or affection had this 
tiseally Tusbend home again. | He had 
come in wearch of apoil, anc in that 1 


she was Quite defenceleas against him, for 
there was no Married Women's Property 
Aes ia hoes dave She did not even dosiro 
to defend in that particular, for in 
the fush of her dread of him and her abor- 
rence of him, she would willingly have sar 





rondered everything in her possession, to bo and 


rid of him once and for all, 

So che slipped to her bedroom and searched 
hor deak to seo what ahe had thors, | Find- 
ing some fourteen or fifteen pounds, sho 
pucked the money in s sheet of note-paper, 
and then wrote a hasty note. 

«Take thia, and make yourself respectable. 
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ing i 
68, 
« What the matter 1" Hopsibeh demanded, 
pausing ering at hor. “ Who is it 
"Me" said the sondd, beginning to whim- 
por alittle. “I wish yout come in and ait 
wi' me @ bit, I'm afraid to be by myself, 
Tm that cold I don’t know what to do 
a-standing hore.” 
“Whore’s the missist” Hepzibah de- 
manded. 


“Hers locked hersolf in,” answered the 
maid, with » dreadful enjoyment of tho 
sitaalin, | * The master’s coms homo ngun, 

raid 


‘Whon you want more write toms. Do not of him’ 


try to seo mo, for I would rather die than 


ouk to you.’ 

She enclosod this and the mono} 
envelope, and, descending to the kitchen, 
gavo it into the hands of the maid. 

“You muat sit up,” she said, “until Mr. 
Hackett awakes, and thon give him this. If 
ho asks for me—never mind that. Give him 
thia when he awakes.” 

‘Thon she flod to her room and locked herself 
in, and barricaded the door, and lay in wait 
for what might happen. Footsteps and voices 

distant unimportant 
hook her with dread a score of times, Once 
@ rap at the door, following on tho faint 
01 of stoulthy footeteps on the etair, 0 
mado her tremble that she could find no 
voico to answer. The knock was repeated 
timidly, and Mary whisperod— 

What is it? 

“Tve brought you a cup of tea, ma‘am,” 
the maid whispored back in a voice aa iright- 
ened as her own. 

“«'Tuke it away,” said her mistress. “Don't 


come ogain until Mr. Hackett has gone her. 


away.” 

"Tho maid retired, and in the solitade and 
Slenee of be Sichen focal things 0 dismal 
and oppressive that she was forced at length 
towrap shawl about her head and steal into 
the roadway. Drawing the front door 
after her, and nursing the note int 
Mr. Hackett in ber hand, che went to 
gate and stood shivering behind it, findi 
some comfort in the aight and sound 
possers-by, Amongst them was Ned Blane, 
and it was more timidity than 
from calling uj 
But when an 


for 


and he's asloop down-staira, and her's 
“Will Hackett back again 1” eriod. Hopzi- 


bah. ‘It's protty plain to 800 what’s brought 
an him back, Me ea eee wacker abe 


wife bas got moncy, Has her soon him 
yet 1” 

“ Her’s seon him,” said the maid, “but he 
ain’t soon her. He was asloep when the 
missis came home.” 


Hopzibah opened the gate with great cau- 
tiousnoss: snd preceded by the maid, entered 
the house silently and atealthily. In tho 


kitchen she drew forth a whispered history 


sounds of tho mannor of Mr, Hackott’s arrival. Tho 


maid, it seoms, had heard a loud and bull; 

noise of knocking at the front door, 

woing in haste to apswor it, bad but just 
excapod from being st over by the 
now arrival, who, alter glaring at her for s 
minuto without spparont recognition, had 
felt his way into the front room, fallon imme- 
diately by happy or unhappy accident into 
the arm-chuir and gone to sloop thore, Thon 
tho narrator of thoso things producod thee 
note with which her mistress had entrusted 


“T'm to ait up till he wakens,” sho said; 
“and then I've got to gi’o him this, But I’m 
afoard to go anigh him.” : 

“T ain't,” said Hepziboh, “ You just run 
down to Mrs, Blaine’s and tell her I shalt 
stop and sleep at mother's to-night, with ny 
compliments, and thon run on to mothers 
and tell hor to sit up for me. I'll see this 
job through, anyway. 

7 So tho sanall sorvant, happy to escape, got 
out by the back way and ran swiftly on 

1 . She had scarce been gous s quarter 
of an hour when Hepzibah, seated there in 
listoning wrath, & movement and & 
sorios of mutterings, and ing bolt up- 
right into the front room confronted Hackett. 
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‘He was rubbing hia eyos with both hands 
and yawning when she first sot eyes on him, 
bata later he threw his aloft 
and strotched himself, The sudden sight of 
Hopsibah glaring stonily at him from the 
doorway froze him in that attitude for a 
yaomont, but he rocovered himself almost 
immodiatoly, 

“Hillol” ho said, “what are you duing 

ret” 

“Tm told to give you this from Mrs. 
Hackett,” said Menzilal, throwing the on- 
yolopo on the table. Tt dropped heavily 
thero, aud a muffled jinglo arows from it. 

“Qht” axid Hacket, staring ungrily back 
at her as ho mado @ step towards the table, 
Hepaitwh folded hor arms and rogarded him 
nncompromisingly. Ife bocume a little rest 
Jess undor her gaze, antl to escapo it took tho 
envelopo and opened it, When he had read 
the nolo he opened the packago within it 
and counted ita contents from one hand into 
the other, 

“ Where ia Mia. Hachelt 1” ho asked, trane- 
forring tho money to hix pocket. 

“Jlow show J know t” asked Hepzibab 
in tum “What do you want with Mr. 
Wackett # You'vo got what you came for.” 

Will, fuding no immodiato answor to this 
direct attack, triod his writhful stare aguin, 


but finding himself Jonked down, srnagered 
round on ie hoot anil bogun to louk for his 
y 






lt. It Iuy berido tho chuir he had Latel, 
veety and having found it, he stood 
‘turd it with his arm, shivering sharply 


twico or thrice. 

“Toll hor I'll soe her to-morrow,” he said, 
fixing his hat upon his head and avoiding 
Hopwabah's gaze. 

“Not 1,” said Ueywibuh. “If you've got 
any messages sive ’em yourself.” 

Of course tlia was very discourteous and 
imppudont 3 but Will was a liltle out of sorts 
and indisposed ta combat. 

“Lot mo get by,” ho said, advancing to- 
wanls hor. 

“Gind and willin’,” returned Hepzibah, 
auking room for him ; “and rare and 
Tahould he to see the last of theo.” 

Evon this Mr, Hackett: declined to resent, 
not caring to provoke just then any fuller 
exprossion of ‘Hepeibah's sentiments con- 
cerning him. As woll as his cold, cramped 
limbs and shufiting bools would allow lim, 


‘ho swaggored to the front door, and throwing i 


it wide open and closing it with a 

marched from tho howe usd foc that mages 
disappeared. He turned up again next 
morning in s brand new suit of clothes, with 
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linen, boots, hat gloves and neckeloth, all 
new and fine, le = cali upon the 
solicitor who had acted for John Howarth. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘Tue returned wanderer was, of course, 0 
deal incensed by the note his wife had 
for him, and it began to be clear to his 
own intelligence that before he had read that 
heartless grecting he had been inspired by 
the tonderest and most husbandly sentiments, 
After that, however, he was going to stand 
no nonsense, Sho hed declared war, and it 
oaged Will's conscience to be able to regard 


hor 28 an acknowlodged and open enomy. 


He was ablo to swagger in upon the solicitor 
and lay claim to his wife’s be! gins without. 
any too pressing sontiment of self-disdain. 


At bottom he knew that ho was acting like 
w bluckguard, but ho way nut forcod to wlmit 
aa much to himsolf, 

He put up at the King’s Arme, and his 
opon arrival there excited a good deal uf 
uttention and comment. People for the 
most part gave him the cold der, snd 
there was not # soul who mot him with that 
onthusiasm of friendship which be felt to be 
duo to. popular traveller on hiv return t 
‘mee ne ae wate sume who — 

ling to bo friondly, but thoy were not 

le he wanted, and. altogether ho was less 
than he had hoped to be. In respwet 
of mere money he had never been so well off 
im all his life, Uowarth had died “warm,” 
a8 the current phrase about him weut—he 
was roputed & twelve thousand pound man 
—and Mastor Will hod before him the pro- 
of an undisturbed nibblo at that consi- 
hoard whilst it should lust. The wife 
waa defenceleas against hin, and as a last 
inst the possibilities of conacionce 
he nuarried her for but her 

1 


‘Th averages get wonderfully good care 
takon of them always, and by way of balance 
in this instance, if Will Hackett undervalued 
Mary his wife, Ned Bione overvalued her 
almost enough for full countorpoise. For by 
this time there had nover been so pationt and 
20 angelic a sufferor since the world began, 
So meek, so defenceloss, yet so couragoous, 
soamed to Ned’s eyes, that he worshipped 

‘Hia own stalwart limbs and rado health 
sleted densa soe roeened muceey atta mest 
¢ roughand tara 
and fate ; but she, 80 deli 
tender, and pallid, should surely have beon 
from all imaginable ills, and have 
ealled to confroct nothing that was 


| 
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harsh, comfortless, or unfriendly. And thus, 
as was natural for a man in love, though it 
could only be absurd for any but » lover, 
the infant school was the scene of a most 
valorous slow tragedy, and the native instinct 
te hala ‘boat without a 
pee honour, became an enterprise 
purely angie 
‘The passion which deified the girl natur- 
ally enough demonised the scoundrel who 
was her husband. To look st him fairly, 
Master Will was no moro than st 
‘but Blane was not in 5 position to assume 
critical attitude, To him the un- 
fait and selfish rascal stood mountainoua, 
phenomenal, hideously doformed—hateful as 
‘ti Great Napoloon, and the causer of woes 
es profound, Blane had carried a dull, slow 
despa so long that he had hegun to think 
of himself 1» a man of a dull nature, but 
now that it began to bo noined abroad that 
Hackett was back again and squandering his 
wife's substance, ho bogan to hate with a 
boat and intonsity which somotimoa terri! 
him. Tho fieree loathing and revolt he some- 
times felt at the bare existence of thi 
and common 
menal woul i 
suddon engnish of a rod-hot knife, and 
would sicken and whirl with the intonsity of 
ws way by he ul day by day 
esolutcly hour by hour and day 1y 
‘ho had to fight againat hirnself lest Be shoul! 
seck the man and lay upon him hands that 
could he nothing less than murderous But 
to do tho villain a damage wonld have bocn 
to rob himsolf of his own right to despise 
him, And beyond that, be had no right to 
intorfere, He kopt, in the very midst of his 
madnens, solf-possession onongh to know that 
he could not quarrel with the husband with- 
out throwing an undeserved stigma upon 
the wife, What were pot Mary and he, to 
cach other? What they ever bot 
Hf the ourrent of hia love had flowed in & 
smooth channel it would cortainly never 
have run dry, for there was a is 
spring of loyalty within tho man; but tho 
Ohetaclen it encountered dammed it and held 





the 
ho 


l 


it in ontil it 


fallen back into ell the regular ways of his 

amongst other revived habits, was 
that of taking his mother to the old-fashioned 
Nonconformist chapel, in which she had wor- 
shipped, after her own shellow fashion, all 
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her life, Ho ued to sit in sight of Mary 
Hackett there, ond withont criticising motives 
too closaly, it is just possiblo that he con- 
tinued that revived habit of his as much for 
the sake of seeing her, as for any reason 
which tho’ pastor of tho place might have 
feed Pench) solid. 

[t happoned ono gusty Sunday night in 
‘mid-winter, a month after Hackett’s return, 
that he wont to chapel alone, end returning 
homeward, overheard a phrase which, in ite 
own due timo, bronght him the supreme 


temptation of his life. 

‘Bard was dutifully elbowing Hopzibah 
homeward, and tho two wero butting against 
the wind, heal downward and. shonlders 


peed, when Blano came up behind then. 
lepzibah, with the wind in her cars, was 
‘unconscious of the footatops 
shouting at Shadruch, said : 
“Trust « woman for readin’ a woman's 
hoart. It's Mastor Nod her cares for.” 
‘The unwilling listonor stood suddonly still, 


in her rear, and 





terrified and all the blood in his body seomed ta riot 


for @ moment in his hoart and head. Ho 
was conscious of nothing for awhile, sol 
when he recovered himsolf, he was surprised 
to soo the dark figures still hut a littl way 
in front of him. Ho eoomed to havo heen 
absent from himsolf and thom for a long 
time, 

Uepzibah’s voice reuchod him, blown hack- 
want by tho wind. 

“No.” Sho was evidently answering somo 
saying of Shadrach’s which Blane had miesud. 
“No harm'll como on't. Ilor’s os good us 
gold, and eo is ho; but it’s him as hor’a grown 
to care for, th igh it’s » million to one her 
never guesses it. 

Now Ned Blano had never playod tho | 
eaves-droppor in his life before, but if all 
self-respect had hung for evor upon the jesne 
of that ‘temptation, ‘he would havo let it go. 
He had followed to hear, simply and purcly 
‘because he could not do otherwise, but now 
that he had heard ho stood still in the ronr- 
ing wind. 

that wore trae! 

‘The thought haunted him thereaftor duy 
and night and brought with it such tem) 
tions as the simplost-minded may funy. ets 
these were no temptations, for he would not 
dishonoar her in his th: however his 
own demon might strive with him, 

But ina little while the true temptation 
camo, That howling wind turned due north 
and blew for days. It bore bitter frost upon 
ita wings snd overy stream and canal 
and and standing pond deep in black 
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ie. «Thoro had boon no such frost for years, 
Bente tary oat day by day or aig by might 
needs turn out day hy day or night ‘ight: 
(according «1 their avocations Bound them, 
or thoir want of avocation left. them free) to 
rovol on Parker's Mill-pond, a space of water 
some dozen acres in extent, which, being 
sheltered by thick-wooded slopes from the 
wild wind, had frozen marble smooth. Ned 
war not much ot a expert, but the fleet 
wwago through the stinging air at once 
ss pired and soothed him, ‘ind ho waa there 
night after night amongst the crowd who 
sped to and fro in the coming and going of 
numnborloss torchlighta and the steadier gl 
of crossot firos which bumed upon the hank. 

Saturday afternoon Jeft him free for an 
hour or two of daylight, and he sot ont for the 
pool As ho roached the odgo thero was a 
great noiso of applauso, and « huge horvo- 
shoo lino of spectators was formed upon tho 
joo to watch the evolutions of somo skillet 
Performer, Nod, dangling his skates in hin 

pand, walked over drvarily cnough to reo 
what might bo seen, and shoulloring through 
tho crowd at a placo whore it waa juss dense 
than at most points, beheld his enemy, who, 
with half his world for onlookers, waa rullick 
ing hither and thither with an enchanting 
graco and surety. His lmbitual swa; 

amo him hore, and was converted into a 
beauty, Ho circled, poised on the outer edgo, 
at apparently ‘impossible angles, soaring like a 
bird on oven wing, waving and darting with 
a bold and swrot dexterity, and moving, as 
it scomad, more by volition than by mero 
forco of skill and musclo. 

And as he skimmod tho ringing io, fol- 
Jowed by the hurrahs and hand-cla oping of 
tho crowd, restored to all hie old Kengehip, 
Nod looked on, and was aware of such an 
inward volcano of rage and hatred as scorched 
his heart within him. Thero ia no sposking 
of thoso things, The mere tmth is that 
theae oxtrome rages of great passion, whether 
they be of love or hute, aro 20 raro that no 
words havo boon coined for them. We find 
words for the commonplaco, becanse all men. 
ond women have folt it. But the little hate 
is as common as glass, and the great is, hap- 
pil % as rere as the Kob-i-noor, 

With that phenomonal and unnamable hate 
Ned Blane watched his blackgnard rival ax 
ho swam in porfoct gmce and Moreurial 
swiftness on tha frozon surface of the pool, 

0 mere presonce of the man was enough ; 
But tho popular applause choked him as if 


with sulph . 
‘Thore was at tho south ond of the sheet of 
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water a mill-whecl, now frozen and set, but 
it had been working until yesterday, and 
neat it the ies was known to-be q nd 
unsafe. The bases of the line 
wore drawn away from this unsound spot of 
ice, and in the middle of it was a low post 
with s cross pieco upon it, and on the cross 
picce a strip of paper, whereon 
was the word dangerous ‘Now that 
day, as every day of lute, Hackett had been 
drinking, ond this sign i 
nearer and nearer. enough 
brandy aboard to rpur him to his Phyrical 
best, and he did thi 
ness which he would not have dared to do 
had he been altogether sobor, for in that 
state his nerves were apt to turn aghast at 
vory simple matters. 

i now he was 80 sure of everythi 
that, in spite of warning crios, he must n 
go swimming end sailing nearor and nearer 
to the warning-post, trusting to his own 
swiftness to him harmloss over the 
treacherous ico, Blano, since one must 
necda tell the whole truth about him, stood 
looking on in a devilish satisfaction in tho 
certainty that by-and-by the ico wonld givo 
way with him, and maybe drown him, and 
so rid tho carth of a villain grown phe 
nomenal, 


Crash! Hackett was Hirongh, and the 
ico starrod right to tho fect of tho horse-shoe 
line, The people started backward with a 
wild stampode, which set the solid floor 
waltzing like tho slow movement of free 
water benoath froo wind. Nod Blane hold 
his ground. 

“Drown!” ho anid within himself, 

‘Thon in ono more second—for at such lass 
fancy will busy herself, and will get thro 
more work than she will do ne concn 
year—hbe saw all that might hay from 
this unnamable villains death, a justified 
himself to let bim die, and exulted in the 
Shing thet lay before bin, 

came tt, spoutil seroamit 
with struggling arbi and down again he 
went like a stone. The crowd yelled and 
and Sent alent ze came Uy 
again clutches & aquare of ice, a1 
went down with it. ‘aod then and thore, 
with one incrodible lightning flush, Blane 
read his own heart, and snatched bis own 
salvation. 








EPILOGUE. 
Ow a spring morning tho wind was clan; 
ing and the bells were pealing, and rant 


clouds charged over the chill bine field 
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of the sky at such a pace that the random 
of sunshine cast between them s 


speed. 
strong sunshine breasted the heathy hills 
and climbed thom st a flash; the eurly 
shadow crept in ita rear, and the new 
bright racor leapt bebind the gloomy odyca 


of the cloudy shade, aa if eager to anni- of 


hilate it. 
Shadrach, standing at the door of his 
mother's cottage, clad in his Sruday best, 
with a white favour in his coat, and his 
handa enshrouded in monstrous gloves uf 
Berlin throad, fixed his now hat with an air 
of vosolution, us if prepared to hold to it in 
‘ty of the wind’s boisterous 


ity. 
«P iek i,” he said, turing round to Hop. 
sibah, who stood behind inn summery cus 
tame of white muslin and a very triumph af 
a bonnet, “I tok it asa kind of a honour as 
ain't often done the likes of luz.” 

“J ghould think theo didst and all,” 
answered Hopzibah. Sho spoke almost snap- 


pishly, being en; with a hairpin and a 
refractory glove-button, but she looked up a» 
sycond later with i 


a frank and oiling faco, 
ie i said Shadroch’s mother, hoverin, 
about Hopzibah and touching her here and 
there with decidod fingers, and retiring with 
har head on ono side to observo the artistic 
offect of cach stroko, “It’s « thing as you'd 
ought to remomber to your dyin’ day, Shud- 
rach, To be tied b; sume worla—it’s a 
noble honour, Shadrach, and I hope as it 
‘bespeaks woll for your future.” 

“Ankore to that, [ says, ma'am!” said 
Topsibul’s mother, who was weak, like 
Shadrach, whilst Shadrach’s mothor was 
jokily decided, like Hepsibuh, “ Hepzibah,” 
ahe added solicitously, “you're lookin’ « bit 
coldish a-ready. You'll be froze in that book- 
muulin nforo you reach the church. Thoo’dst. 
better have a shawl across thy shoulders.” 

 Rubbidge 1” suid ’s mother. 
"The wind 'll keep ’em warm enough. It’s 
time we started, ain’t it, Shadrach t 

Shadrach, with difficulty unbuttoning his 
coat, drew from an inner pocket a great 
tarnip of a watch and consulted it with 


pr 

“Theor's a three-quarters yet,” he 
anawered, mn no use in arriving before 
iverybody. Master Ned and his good lady 
‘It be on the atroke o’ time, i bet. Nay 
too soon nor yet to late, that’s Master Ned's 
method.” 


“Well, then, shut the door, and sit down,” 
asid bis mother ; “apd for goodness morey's 
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sake let me button up thy coat! Thoo'st 

leave all thy finger-tips i’ the button-holos.” 
“Theer's a many curious things as comes 

to ,” said Hepzibah, seating orsolf with 

a slow, an; cision, and spreading out 

the ‘ok “nui with earful hands, “as 

nohody ‘ud iver dream on, and this is one 
pana 


“ Ah!” roturnod Shadrach, “ Master Nod’s 
got tho wish of his heart at Inst, and I'm gay 
and glad on it, Her hold him off and on a 
longink timo, though. Hor might hu’ got it 
over this time last year, without seomin’ any- 
how nucommon. i've uo mind to spoak i 
? therm Bs in Sepa 2 ; 

“Departed | 19} is mother, cutti 
jim short with an air of disdain, wf wondee 
low you ean use auch a word about such a 
crovtur! A tavern ruilor, us waa took by a 
judgmout! And theo mayest say what theo 

ikewt, Shadrach, I ahall niver think it any- 
thin’ but a atraightfor’ard flyin’ i’ tho faco o 
Providenco as Master Nod should ha’ triod 
to fish him out again. He way meant to be 
drowneil, an’ he was drowned; and what's 
moant to bo woul bo, in spite of all tho 
Muster Neds ? the world, And as for ‘do- 
parted,’ all T got to say is, you might know 

ter than try to turn your own mother’s 
stomach on your woddin’ mornin’,” 

“ fused tho word,” anid Shadrach meokly, 
“hocauso J didn’t wish to be too burd upon 
him,’ 

“Lot him rest, poor crectur!” put in 
Hepzilah with unoxpected geutlenoss. “Ho 
wana foe Mt of man, but he'd. got » bit 
too much of his grandfeyther and his feyther 
in him, He had nothin’ to do with the 
makin’ of cither o’ them, 60 fur as I know, 
and Them Above ll know how far he was to, 
be made to anawer,” 

“That is ondoubtedly the way to look at 
it,” returned the “ondoubtedly the 
way to look at it.” His Borlin-gloved 
groped, indoterminately at his tail pockets, 

eatching Hobzibah’s eye ho looked con. 
fusod, and sont a wandering glance around 


the rt, 
“AFint ha" you gob thoret” demanded 
Band's glanco became more and more 


confused. 
“ What is it, Shadrach ?” askeil tho bride- 
groom's mother. 
“Ives line or two,” replied the blushis 
Bard. “Nothin’ particular; but 1 was af 
I might ha’ lost it. It’s a thing as I knocked 
off Inst night a-walkin’ home from the pit.” 
“ What's it about t” said Hepzibsb, clasp- 





Gra 


ing her kneca with her hands, and loo 
from her own mother to Shadrach's with a 


aco, 
"Ite about, Mustor Nod and and 
mo,” roplied the Bar, avoiding his bride’s 
planes and sddressing the society imper- 


rhea aud mo!” eried Hopsibeh np | 
i 





tuvusly, rising in her chair and thumping | 
hack again, “Let's have it.” 

Shudeuch produced tho manuseript from 
Jus tails and road : 


“Tt te ef ten pou ere 
‘What mrt st be 0 tae 
Tordriee to cave te hie yoabate? 
‘Yet wach 1{ waa with Edwerd Bline 
“Who always bore tho hero's namo. 


“Tewan the act of Master Nod 
‘Wiheh Let ble heute fisgnd be wed 
‘eqnane Hepyyber was 20 fad 
ler never eould aabooga the bond. 
$7 Master Ne4 eboald marred le, 
‘Her woald ut wedded bo to me 


* hope gund hurk may come to all 
‘Whatetr thelz paisa may 

And nil stent the Rol nation 

Be happy in their plage wind wixtron ; 

AvcLern ete V aga an mie 

‘To be Lopayber'e valentine.” 
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‘This, by immediate and unanimous con- 
sent, was voted Shadrach’s chef @auore, and 
Lefore the day was out his mother had con- 
fided it to the printer's hands. It was issued 
Imny say, though I run beyond the temporal 
limits of ‘my story to make the announco- 
ment, for private circulation only, and to 
this day framed copies of it, yellow with ago, 
decorate scveral mantolpieces in the district. 

“Time we was off h,” anid Hopri- 
ah, whon the tumult of enthusiastic com- 


‘ment had subsided. 


Thoy parsed out at tho door and over the 
windy heath, the bridegroom sheopishly 
arming the bride. 

LA We shall haye arun for it yet, I declare,” 
cried Shadruch’s mother. “There's the car- 
riage a-drivin’ to the church. Tan seo the 
white fayiour on the coachman’s bosom.” 

Tho wind-swopt music of the hells rolled 
round them, and as they reached the gate, 
panting in indocorous huste, Mary Hackett 
stepped from tho carriage and grected thom 
with a smile. ‘Tho last ray of cloud was 
borne away by the boisterous wind, and the 
shy phone clear, os if for o hoppy omen. 


CASTLE GLOUME.* 
br JOHN RUSSELL. 


TGH on tho broery fell, in the gap of the mountain waters, 
‘Where the deap-viou cataract booms to the chimo of ite tinkding daughters, 


‘Where tho ouk and 


he hazel grow in a bower of their own contriving, 
And tho primroso, year hy year, comos forth at Spri 


reviving, 


Standoth the Cantlo of G@loamo, half prono in ita mouldering beauty, 
‘Like w suutinel fallen asloop and alain at his post of duty, 


Ah, but the time ix long nineo it rose ut tho builder's will, 
‘And the stonox wore draggud from the brook, and piled on tho slope of the hill, 


‘And archway ond loophole wore framod, tall turret and 
, and the battlomenta high in nix; 
‘And the ramparts, morn and even, unil all 


‘Tho deop mout far be 


bastion fair, 


the still o’ the night, 


Raug with the tramp of the warrior, ready for foray or fight. 


Many «em hath set ninco over its turrets 1 


Floated on blazoned banner the sable 


galley of Lorne; 


Since ont of tha stormy west the Sons of Diarmid came, 


Aud christened its lordly towers with the 


of the Caraphell namo, 


‘Till tho host of the mighty Montrose, with a hurrieane’s rush and roar, 


Rwept down on tho fated 


oupbaty changed the niaue to Osstle Campbell. 


Qastde Gloumna ta the 
we 67 napcieut pare of Conte Campbell nour Dele, Caskmannanehire, 


of the proud Maccallummore. 


BG 
to the Argyll family, who abont the 


ft one tims to 
of the fifteenth 
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But Natare is stronger than man, and nobler than vengeance and war, 

ait the touch of her hand bath softened the ruinous rent and the sears 

eo m 6 sounding ramparta with a mossy turf of green, 

And her feathery pape ‘where the banner of old aa soon, 

And the swallow that comes with the Summor is her guest in chamber and hall, 
And the blackbird and throstle are singing in the bourtree high on the wall, 


And under the castled summit she hath minglod the wild and tho sweet, 
In the of the seething waters, where beauty end torror mect, 

Where the ech and the elm are flinging grosn ba o'er the cataract’s way 
As it plunges beneath the cliffs with tho roar of a lion et bay, 

And whitens, and boils, and rages, through chasms unseen by the sun, 

‘Till it leaps into light with the triumph of » conflict encountored and won. 


‘And away from thie gloomy grandeur, savage and wild and 

‘Avway from the roar of the torrent, what a glory of eal aud fers] 

Misano rowan and wiliwood, hor the hari ud il ow, 
 euulight through Bickering booches is flecking the brook below ; 

‘And, pillared eguinst tho shadows, the bole of the birch is soon 

Like a brokeo shaft of moonlight entangled amid the green, 


Lovely in Spring-time’s swootnoss, and lovely in Summor’s bloom, 
Are thy dolls and streams and woodlands, O mouldering Castle of Gloume! 
Lovely when Autumn is shedding the bomnty that brings docay, 

And tho red October flushos the rac; 

‘Lovely whon tree and tarret are tufted with Wintor’a mow, 

And the frost with its mystical fretwork hath silvered the glen below. 


un alike to thee seo the seasons 0 castle old anil grey 

For what to the doad of Decomber are tho birds an blossoms of May ¥ 
Aud what unto thee are the memories that deop on my spirit flow, 

‘As I think of thee and the past, and the faces of long ago? 

Yot thou holdest for me tho delights and regrots of a buried year, 

And dear art thou to my heart, as the graves of the dead are dear. 


WALKS IN OLD PARIS. 
Be AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE. 
V.—LA OTe. 


‘EITHER the Conciergerio nor the modern 
N Balle des Pas Pore ean ‘be considered 
to belong to old Paris. So tho Avenue de 
Constantine must loud us awe to the Rae de 
ja Cité (formerly Rue do la Lanterne, de Is 
Tuiverie, and du Marché Palu), which crosses 
the island from the Pont Notre-Dame to the 
Petit Pont, Neither of these bridges is 
now of the slightest interest, but in the last 
contury the Pont Notre-Dame, built in 1500, 
defended at the ends by tourelles and lined 
‘on either wide by quaint gabled bevees, wi 
97 ‘beneath, waa especially pictur 
eau ae ita bridgeah bole to 


ue. : ops 
ae famous picture-desler Gorsaint, and had a 


ign painted ani given by Wattcan. Closeto 
tho bridge, and by tho spot, whore the anclont. 
Porto do la Cité was the Prison de 
Glaucin, whore St. Donia, the Apostl of the 
Gauls, was immured. From very carly times 
this coll was transformed into an oratory, and 
aa carly as 1015 the knight Ansolde snd his 
wife Rotrude founded a convont of secular. 
canons ite it, in honour of Monsieur Saint 
Denis. Fre oratory, under various names, 
Bt Catherine, St. Denis de Ja Chartre, and St. 
‘Symphorien, existed till 1704, when the build- 
ing was given to the Academy of St. Luke, 

conventual church contained, till ita de- 
molition in 1810, group by Michel Auguiar 
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representing St. Donia in prison receiving the 
sacrament 


‘rom the Saviour himself, and over 
the portal was inscribed, “Tey ot Ia chartro 
on Iaquelle saint Denis fut mis prisonnic 

oi notre Sanveur Jésus Ie 


prisonnier, 
visita ot Ini baila 





gon prévioux corps ot sang. IF y a grand 

lon pour toutes personnes qui viritoront, 
co saint lieu” Tho site of St. Donis de la 
Chartro is now covored by tho now wing of 
tho Ilétol Dion. 

Tho atreet which oponod opposite St. Denix 
first boro the namo of Micra Madiana—the 
little Midian—from its Jewish inhabitants. 
Tt wax afterwards culled Kuo do Is Pelleteric, 
from tho trate which at one time almost ox- 
clusively occupiod it, At the end of tho street 
wasthe church of St. Barthélemy, which sorvod 
a a chapel to tho palace of the Merovingian 
kings, and which Hugues Capet endowed with 
tho relics of St, Magloire, Bishop of Dol. It 
,bocamo a parish church in 1140 ; its robuild- 
‘ing in the stylo of Louis XVI. was begun in 
1775, but it was unfinishod at the Revolu- 
tion, when it was totally destroyed, t 
with the neighbouring church of St. 
dos Arcis and that of St. Croix, which had 
‘become parochial in 1134. 

On the right of the broad Avenue Con- 
etantine, which loada from the Palsis de 
ustico, acroas the centre of the island, to tho 
Rue de la Cité, on the site now occupied by 
tho groat Cascrno de la Cité, waa tho Cein- 
turo'St. Eloi, containing the vast 
of St. Eloi, which the ssinted goldsmit 
founded in a houso facing the palace which 
he had received from Dagol 
under the governmont of St, Aure, who died 
hess of the pl oo in October, 086, vith 160 

nuns, monastery loi was 
bestowed in 1629 upon tho Barnsbites, for 
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whom its church wea rebuilt in 1703, Church 
and monastery were alike destroyed in 1859 
to build the Larrea At the ontrance of the 
precinets i, opposite the palace, ut 
tho angie of the Rue Hy 1s Vieillo Draperie 
and de Ja Barillerie, til 
1605, & pyramidal monument, 
marking the sito of the pater. 
nal home of Jean Chastel, 
razed to the ground by decree 
of Parliament, 

The street which ran along 
tho side of the northern walls 
of St, Eloi was called, from its 
inhabitants, tho Rue do In 
Draperio. ‘Opposite where it 
fell into the Rue de Ja Juiveric, 
as the second part of tho Ino 
do Ia Cité was formerly called, 
stood the church of La Made- 
leine, into which a Jewish 
synagogue wes converted in 

0 reign of Philippe Augusto, 

and which consequently ob- 

served the castom of reciting the office of 
Good Friday upon every Friday in Lent to 
the intention of the conversion of the Jows, 
From the thirtoenth century tho curé of 
1a Madeloine bore the titlo of arch-pricst, 
which secured him a supremacy over all 
other cunts of the diocese: the little church 
was also tho seat of tho oldest of Parisian 
confraternitics—ia grande confrorie de Notre- 
Dame cuz seigneurs, C) is de 
Paris, which had the archbishop for its 
abbot and the president of Parliament for ita 
dean, and 25,000 livres of rental. 
La Madelome was sold and pulled down at 
the Revolution, but a pretty side door bo- 
longing to it, which opened from 1512 upon 
the Rue de ‘Licorne, continued in existence 
here till 1843, when, on the er of the 
Rue de Constantine, it was pted to the 
of St, Severin. A little farther 

jown the Rue de la Juiverie, on the western 
sido, was the Halle de Boauce, a corn ex- 
which existed from immemorial 
till_ the sixteenth century. Beyond 
is the Ruo de ts Calandre opencd west- 
and here, in the “ Maison des Para- 
ia,” St. bishop of Paris, is said to 
‘bean in the fourth eentury, in 

of which, on Ascension Day, the 
of Notre-Dame visited it, in solemn 


1) 


Es 


i 
5 


uF 
ul 


laced on, annually. In the Tine de la 
Balandre, st the hovse called from it tgs, 


du Grand Cog, Theophraste Renaudot, in 1 
printed the first Parisi: 


nin 
arigian De’ La 
Gazelte de France. ca 
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Beyond the opening of tho Rue do la Title doods of 1266 speak of housca th Gia- 
Calandre, the Rue de la Cité was called Rue fegaiaco. Hore was the Val d’Amour, and 
du Marché Pala (palé or raised). Hero, on here, according 10 Guillot, aignent (do- 
tho right, heyond tho Grande Orberio (Her- mecurent) dames au corps gont, follea la leurs 
erie, afterwards tho Marché Neuf, destroyed carpa” Behind tho [tuo do Glatigny, closo 
1860), stond the ancient basilica of St. Ger- to tho back of St. Donis do la Chartre, was 
main lo Viowx, founded by Chilporic after tho little church of 8. Lue, whore tho relics 
tho death of St. Gormain, bishop of Paris, in of St. Cloud were secured from the Englizh, 
the bupo of eventually oulowing it with the from 1438 to 1443. Eastward from the 
hody of that prolate, provisionally buried in Ruo do (latigny ran tho Hauto and Basso Rue 
tho abbey of Mt. Vincent, afterwards St.Ger- des Ursina, ih the Ruo Haute des Ursina 
main dos Prés. Tho church nevor vhtained (also callod do ’Ymage) stow! the ald Hotel 
80 grent 9 rolic except as a visitor, when it des Ureins whero Jean Juvénal dos Ursins 
was brought for refage hore within the walls lived A bes —1431), who was counsellor to 
of the Cité, from the Normans, but when tlw Chitelot, advocato to Parliament, provost 
ip was takon back in pace to the mainland, of the trades, advorate and counsllor of tho 
an arm was left here in rocognition of the king, and chanoollor of the dauphin, Ho is 
hospitality it had received. St. Gormain Je reprosentod with his wifo and eleven children 
Vioux was sold and entircly dleatroyod at the ina curious picture, formerly in Notre-Dame 
Revolution, Tho apace cast of the Ruode and now in the Louvre, und another portrait 
In Citd is now occupiod by the lhuge buildings , in the Louvre reproscuts his von Josn-Guil- 
of the [étel Dieu, which, from tho earliest | laume, Baron dg Traynel, Chancellor of 
times, though on # much smaller scale, has Franco undor Charlos VII. and Louis XI. 
boen the ucighbour of Notro-amo. Tho It is said that Racino residod for a timo at 
ground now oceupiod hy the hospital was co- No. 9, Rue Basso des Ursin, Close to tho 
verod till the present contury, by a labyrinth ond of this stroot was tho intorosting church 
of little streets and curious old Iuildings, of St Tandry, which, in 1160, waa already 
Betwoon the Rue de Is Lanterno and Kue 
de la Jniverio (both now swallowed up in 
the Kuo de Ia Cité) the Rue des Marmouscts 
ran castwards to the cloister of Notre-Dame, 
taking ita namo from a houso describol as 
Domus Murmosetorum, from the little sculp- 
tured figures om ite front. a mate 
pointed out in this street, inspired the nei, 
with terror. It was pa to havo boou 
inhabited by a pastry-cook, who made an 
alliance with, his next neighbour, a barber. 
When any one ontered the barber's room to 
be shaved, as soon us he was seated » trap- 
door opened beneath his chair, and he disap- 
pared into a cellar communicating with the 
jouse of the pastry-cook, who served up his 
fiesh to his customers in little pattica, which 
Jong enjoyed an extraordinary ity in 
Paria, De Breul, who tolls this story, states 
that the house was razed to the ground, and 
that it was forbidden ever to build on its 
site, but Jaillot proves that Pierro Balut, 
counsellor of Parliamen it, Was permitted to 
build on the spat by letters patent of Fran- 
goia I. in Jonuary, 1536. A curious rount 
le, with a well at its foot, helonging to 
ihe mill ofthe prevent contr.” Tha St 
¢ middle resent century. 7 < " 
street towards the river, on the left of the parochial. It contained « shrine, enriched, 
Bue dos Marmouseta, was the ed de Gla- in 1418, by Pierro d’Orgemont, with some 
igny, named from a house which belonged to bones: 
Bi and Guillaume de Glatigny in 1241. Dame. The Dsuvet family restored the 
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church in the fifteenth century, and it con- who was chaplain to the epiaco] isona, 
tuined the fine tombs of Sehan Danvet (1471) Sold at tho Revolution, St. Bare ye wn 
and Johan Bundran (1459) his wife, as well first as a popular theatre, then for work- 
us several cightcenth-eentury monuments to rit existed till recent times, On the 
the fumily of Boucherat, and the mausoleam ite side of the Rus St. Pierra, the Rue 
of Catherine Duchemin, wife of the famous ix ran wost, named from tho fict 
sculplor Fiancois Giraudon, bearing a beau- of a family which existed hero in the thit- 
tila) piott inectibod, “Le siour Girandon, teenth century. 

sorkwut consacror & JésueChrist tout co All these sites are now swallowed up. 
qwil peut avoir acquis d'intolligonce ot de Most of them are covered by the vast modern 
Jumitres dans son art, a fait et donné a dnildi of the Hétel Dieu, the Maison 
Pégliso do Suint-Landry, cot ouvrage ou pied Diou of the Middle A; This ia said to 
duquel it roposo dés ‘premier Soptembre have originated in a hospital founded by 
apcuoxy.” St, Laudry, sold in the Revolu- St, Landry, and was probably the same which 
tion, was occupied sa a carpenter's shop till a charter of 829 mentions under the name 
1829, whon it wax pulled down. In the of St Christophe. But the first building 
Rue St, Landry lived the Councillor Pierre which bore the name of Hotel Dieu, which’ 
Broussel, famous in the intiigues of the | was on the south side of tho Place du Parvis 









‘and there lo was arrested hy Com- | Notre-Dame, was begun by Philippe Auguste, 
minges, Augnat 26, 1648. A very curious | who gave tho title of Salle St. Denia to its 
agconnt of his seizure is to be found in the | firet ward. To this Quoen Blanche of Cas- 
Mémoires do Brierme, Behind tho church | tills addod the Salle St. Thomas, and St. Louis 
of St. Landry, tho Rue d’Enfor ran lel continued the work by building tho Sulle 
to the rivor, having tho Hétel do Clavigny Jaune, with two attendant chapels, along 
on the loft, In ita ouly eaistence it was the banks of tho river. Aftor being long 
called Hue Port St. Landry, as it led to tho neglected during the hundred years’ war, the 
only point of embarkution at the cast end of Hotel Diou found » groat bonofuctor in 
tho island, the spot whore the coffin of Isa- Louis XI, who built tho ieautiful Gothic 
Dean de Bavitre, who had diod in the Hétel of the two chapels near the Potit- 
St, Paul, was embarkoi for St, Denis, xccom- Pont, which, with the noble Renaissance 
puniod by a few sorvants only, aftor asorvico gablo by thotr sides belonging to tho Salle 
in Notre-Yumo. On the right of the Rue «du Légat, woro the great feature of the 
@Enfer was the church of St. Agnan, founded building till the whole was destroyod hy fire 
¢, 1118 by Archdencon Etionne do Garland, on December 30, 1772, when many of the 
formerly Idean of St. Agnan nt Orleanx sick patished, the rest being received by the 
Horo the Archdeuron of Notre-Dame found archbi in NotreDame, In ita noxt 
St. Bernard despairing at tho inefficiency of form the Hotel Dieu had no interest, t 
his preaching in Paris, lamenting through a that under the peristylo was » statue of the 

* wholo day at the foot of the humblo altar, and Plilanthropist Montyon, who desired that, 
egnsolod him with his counsols, The church his remains might rost thore (1838) in the 
baci at tho ve bat sailol, pope the poor and sick, sPptnpsee 
itividod into two stories of & warchouss, til vt building was down d 
dute yours. Racino lived, ¢. 1670, ina house sont Hétel Dieu, Vue by Diet, was ean 
on the aouth sido of the Hue d’Enfer. gurated August 11, 1877, 

‘Returning in imagination to the sito of — More open and airy, the island has no- 
St. Landry, the Ruo da Chevet led under whero lost more in picturosquencsa, than in 
the cast end of the church, to tho Ruo St. the opening out of the Parvis Notre-Dame to 
Pierre aux Booufs, on the eastern side of its prosent dimensions and surrounding it 
which was the church of that name, the with straight rows of featureless houscs, 
especial church of the butchors, mentioned The sncient Parvis, where tho scaffold was 
in a bull of Innocent XII. (1136) as Capetéa erected, upon which tho Templars protested 
Sancti Peri de Bobus. It wna sold at tho their innocence before their exocution, was 
evolution, and, aftor long serving as wine- made narrower and surrounded by lofty 
ecllar, was pulled down in 1887, though its houses of variod outline. On its right was 
picturesque portal was preserved and applied » fountain (destroyed 1748) and in front of 
to the western fagndo of St. Severin. (1 thia a statue of unknown origin, represonting 
behind St Pierro, the little church of St. a man holding a hook, which was called by 
Marine stood from the clovanth century, the people Le Grand Jeusneur, and became 
with a parish of twenty houses, and # curs the recipiant of all the sgtires of the time, 
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as tho statue of Pasquin at Rome. On the throngh the gratitude of Childobert—“le 
south of the Parvis, where the buildings of nouveau Melchisedoch "—for his recovery 
the Hotel Dicu now stand, was tho Hopital from sickness by St. Germain, anothor far 
dea Enfanta Trouvés, having its origin in a more rich and beautiful edifice aroso by the 
house celled La Couche, which resulted from sido of tho first church, and was destined to 
the preaching of St. Vincont de Paul, for the become errirsia parisiaca, the cathedral of 
rescue of children who used previously tobe Paris. Chillcbert endowod it with three 
openly sold in the Rue St. Landry for'sfrane cstates—at Chelles en Bric, at La Colle near 
apiece to acrobats or professional boggars. Montoreau, and at La Cullo near Frojus, 
hospital was rebuilt in 1746—48, with a which last supplied the oil for its sacrod or- 
chapel, eclobratod for its coiling, painted in dinanees. "tuo new church had not long 
an inagihary state of ruin, with such power been finishol when La Cité, in which the 
that it soomed to those below as if it must; mouks of St, Germain had tukon refuge with 
fall and crush thom. The second hospital | their treasures, was besieged by the Nor- 
swallowed up tho Church of 8. Gonevidve | mans, but it was snocewsfully dofonded by 
digs Ardents, whithor logond assertod that,’ Bishop Gozlin, who <lied during tho siege. 
the shepherd patroness was wont to resort The firat stono of n now and muck 
for prayer, doilication of Sancta Geno- cathedral wax laid hy Pope Aloxandor 
vefa. parva commeroutated the cure, ax the in 1163, under Bishoy Muurico do Sully; 4 
shrine of St. Genovieve was carried hy, of a fundamentis extrurit ecclesia eui preerat, Writes 
vast multitude, attacked by the terrible opi- ‘hia contemporary Robert of Auxerre, On 
demic callod dis Ardents, Tho Hospital of ita first altar Heraclius, Patriarch of Joru- 
the Enfants Trouvés has been recently demo salom, celohrated mass. Tho work advanced. 
lishoil to oxpose the indifferent front of the rapidly. Tho choir waa finished in 1185, 
southorn division of the Hote) Dieu. ‘and two years lator Gouffrey Plantage gon 
of Henry 11. of England, wax buried in front, 
of the highultar. Karly in the thirtoonth 
century the nave, towors, and facade were 
completed, It waa then that the old church 
of St. Etionne, whore Fredegonde had taken 
refuzo with her trousnres aftor the murdor 
of Chilporic (684), was pullod down. 
routh porch was begun, a8 its inscription tells, 
by Johan do Cheiles, master maron, Feb, 12, 
1257, the north portal xbout the same time, 
an by the beginning of the reigu of St. Louis 
the cathedral vas finisls 
Tn spite of serious i 
serious restoration ruined tho glory of ‘the 
cathedral bofore tho roventesnth conturys 
But under Louis XII. and Lonis XIV. tho 
stalls, tombe, and twelfth-eontury windows 
of tho choir were swopt sway, aud, in 1772, * 
to give u freer passagu for processions, the 
contra pillar of the western portal wai Te- 
movod, with the lower sculptures of ita 
tympanum. Every yoar aftor this saw aume 
destruction under tbe uame of improvemont, 
till the Great Heroin. broke bys when 
the greater part of tho statues of the por- 
tala and chair chapels were destroyed, anil 
tho cathedral became a Temple Arar 
‘The metropolitan cathedral of Noire-Damo Since 1845, the urgoncy of M. [onta- 
now faces us in all ita Gothic magni Asmnbart, bas eto sinc of, Wien. infers 
‘The remains of an altar of Jupiter dis boing repairod, and to a magnificent restora- 
in 171), indicate that a 5 temple ouce ; tion of the entire fabric undor Violet le Duc, 
occupied the site, where, P36, a church de- ugh the whole has sinco narrowly escaped 
dicated to St. Stephen was built under Pru-  perishing under the Commune, when all ita 
dentius, eighth bishop of Paris In 528, | chairs were piled up in the-choir and aet on 
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‘Tomelto, Rar de Tautefomille 


fire, and only tho want of air and dampness 
af the walls saved the building. 

‘The glorious wostern portals aro known 
to many who havo never noen thom, hy the 
description of Victor Hugo, in his “Notre. 
Dumo do Paris.” On entering the church 
from tho sunlit square tho extreme darkness 
is at first almost oppressive, then infinitely 
imposing, ‘The chiof light comes from 
above, from tho windows of tho clerostory, 
which, in tho chair, are filled with gorgeour 

« stained glass, ‘Tho prow of sculptare callod 
Te wow dv Lowis XI. weil occupies its place 
wi tho high altar, and in tho choir Is 
aro monuments to Archbishop Afr, 
upon the barricades of the Faubourg St. An- 
toino; to Archbisop Sibour, murdered in 
St. Etionne du Mont, and to Archbishop 
Darboy, murderod by the communists. But 
scarealy an ancient monnmonta have eacaped 
from tho Revolution; the tomb of Bishop 
Matiffaa do Bucy, who built some of the 
curticat ‘of the cathodral, is almost 
the only one which remaina. Tho Troasury 
was despniled at the same time, and most of 
its relics wore destroyed : but the few saved 
by the care and devotion of private indi- 
viduals include the preciows Crown of Thoma, 
Deans jae ene Sainte Cl .. 

ly tho religious feolings of the 

avo seemed to terckenel it, Notre. 
Dame, where twelvo thousand have 
Tistened at once to the ing of the 
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Dominican Lacordsire, and aa many as eight 
thousand huve been led to a goneral com- 
manion by the fiery words of the Jemuit Paro 
de Ravignan. ae 

Nothing remains now of the opiscopal 

, sacked Feb. 14, 1831, when, under 
lonseignem de Quelon, its library of twonty 
thousand volumes wore burnt, and its pre- 
cious pictures were burnt, without the 
slightest interfcrence from tho government 
of Louis Philippe, who remained ‘utterly im- 
ive to the seenes which were going on. 
qually dustroycit is 10 Cloitre Netre-Damo, 
on the northern side of tho church, with its 
thirty-seven canonical houses und its famous 
cpiseapal schools, in which St. Anselm dp- 
feated Roscelin aud St, Bernard combated 
Abelard. ‘The site of so much interest is now 
ocenpicd hy a yarten, at tho end. of which 
isalowone-atoriod builting, where shuddering 
figures ato ulways pressing against tho win- 
«lows of the terrible Morgue. 

Upon the island iteelf almost all ancient, 
domestic buildings Ivo perished under 
modern improvements ; but just boyond its 
precincts, crossing the Pont St. Michel, wa 
may reach the Kuo de Hautefenille, much 
curtailed of late yoars, but still one of the 
most interesting old streote in Paris, Tho 
namo Hautefoutllo comes from a fortress —~ 
“ultum folium,” the lofty dwelling—which 
existed close to this in very carly times. 
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No. 5 has an admirable round tourelle be- 
longing to the Hotel de Fécamp. No. 9 is 
@ very curious house with turreta No. 31 
has @ woll-proportioned octangular tourclle. 
Close to the end of the street a surgical 
museum oocupies the remnina of tho famons 
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building of the fifteonth century. Thijs was 
the ples where the olub vat cob in 
1790, of which Camille Dosmoulina and 
Danton woro the principal orators; and it 
was the tocain of the Cordeliers which, on 


the 10th of August, 1792, gave tho ai 
Convent of the Cordeliers, anadmirabloCiothie | for the attack upon the Tuilori os 


lorios, 


EXPERIENCES OF A METEOROLOGIST IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Br OLEMENT I, WRAGGE, F.RGS., F.B.Msr.S00., Ero. 
PART L—TNE YOYAGR—NOTRS BY THE WAY. 


EADERS will remember the accounts 

of my “ Weathor-watching on Bon 

Nevis” which appeared in Goop 
1882—83, 

As many Pane have expreased in- 
terest, in my subsequent experiences, I beg to 
offer the enmuing noter, Tollow me, beets 
mere outline, on my journoy from the snows 
and galea of tho dear old Ben to tho “ Land 
of the Southern Cross”—to far-off Australis. 

A. farewell visit to my homo in North 
Staffordshire—at Oakamoor, in the romantic 
Charnet Valloy—and away to London. I 
carried a precious freight, Sundry instru- 
ments that had done duty on Bon Novis— 
delicate barometors, soxtants, and whut not, 
eal intended to baa in Asta Teahies 

impedimenia, formod s jue pit 
ture, wxtly poisod on a eer trolly; 
and while with ono hand I stoadiot s baro- 
meter, with the other I held my old dog, 
“ Robin Renzo,” the hero of a hundrod gales, 
and now sbout to sccompany hia master to 
the Antipodes ; readers will remember him. 
In a basket, hanging on tho arm, was a 
Persian cat, also 2 Highland favourite, ont- 
ward bi to the land of the kangaroo. 
Later on the cat got loose, frightened by 
the noise of the train, but » round 
the guord’a van resulted in her capture. 
Novor shall I forgot that day. At length I 
was tafe with my baggage at_the Royal 
Albert Docks, on October 18th, 1883, 
nailed thence for Adelaide, accompanied by 
Be Ticino Seeal chiatry, baleag. 
@ epecimen of naval architecture, > 
ing to the Queensland Steam Shipping Com- 
ly, and eoremande by Captain ie 
ipton, @ sailor as gallant as any 
undertake . 


obser- 


vo! 
On the previous day the 
vay work, was 


vatory, in continuance 


forDs of pardoned, 


opened on the summit of Ben Novis, and I 
own to some touch of prido which may be 


"The passage down Channel was vor h. 
Renzo," contrury to the soaman’s dogged 
whonee he derivos his namo, proved & 

sailor, Ever and anon he broke away from 
his kennol, and planted himsolf under the 
sottee in tho brand now saloon to tho stew- 
anl's horror, whilo puss soon distinguished 
horaelf, if we are to belicvo the pantrymen, 
by demolishing seven canaries, and was con- 
signed to tho hold, thero to livo on rats for 
tho remainder of the voyage. 

No course of life offors advantages more 
real than that of a traveller. Ile views 
nature in hor various aspects ; and habits of 
preciso observation engender an intenso aym- 
pathetic intorest in ovory phaso and 
mood. Ié ho be aciontifically inclined so 
much the better. He can tuke ono branch 
aa a speciality, and pursue others as recrea- 
tions, Thus oan every circumstance of travel , 
be made to yield its interest. 

ie thoughts I firmly otarminet 
to do my best throughout the opening sp! 
of action, and wo to ‘make the utmost 
of ovory opportunity, To this end I chose* 
from my meteorological instrumenta such as 
could be used on board « passe: 


every facility, but 
an account of parang excopt in ted 
instances, is not within my t purpose. 
I should mention, howover, dist Stevenson's 
Se ea ae T uated to v opee in 
waa emplo} iz I lashed to = spar in 
tho after-part of the ship, and fitted it with 
bygrometerendselE registering themmomeie 

“Kew” barometer, hanging in n gimbals, 
‘was mounted in my stateroom, thera, 
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also, J swung the now ‘ Richard” barograph, 
‘an ingenious fornn of self-rocording barometer; 
it in in every respect an admirable instrament. 
Probably this was the first occasion of its 
being uscd ut sea ; and I can cordially recom- 
mond it to all seafwiny men. It must swing 
frocly, say to @ ourtuin-rod, so a8 to avoid 
contact with any object when the vessel rolls, 
Thux 4 continuous record of atmospheric 
preawuro is {racod on a drum-chart driven by 
clock-mution, and the sailor at a glance can 
determine whothor a serious change of weather 
ia impenling. It these instruments were 
supplied to all British ships I believe more 
would he done in twelve months in tho in- 
vestigation of eanro-distribution, than 
would bo accomplished in as many yoara by 
tho prosent todiona system of eyo-observution 
and roduction. A mercurial barometor ir, 
nevertholons, indispensable to acientifie ac 
curacy, and tho barograph shonld be com- 
pared | with it from time to time. 

‘Tho Maranoa made good way, and on the 
23nd wo sighted the steep brokon coastline 
of north-wost Spain, with its fiord-like inlets 
or rias. Then away down the sunny coast of 
Portugal in viow of the raddy eretacoous cliffx, 
heaton and corroded by tho wild fury of many 
an Atlantic yale, Shoala of bonito escort us 
south, ail marry gumbel alongside the 
ship. Smiling villages with red-tiled roofs 

fou-snilod windmills soon open to tho 
oye; ond yonder ia the convout high on the 

nee HH Cape Toca. 

sy this timo gera wero recovering 
from sickness, and while ladies foobly tottered 
to tho quarterleck gentlomen had again 
taken piper, and were solacit themselves 
1 moreover withpundcy sips oes labelled 
cognac. My timo was folly oooupiod in sketch- 
ing the coast, taking woathor notes, and com- 
mitting to tho deep silont of our 
,Ptogress—in empty boer-hottlos looted from 
‘tho pantry—somo of which roturned to me 
after many days Tempornture steadily 
Tos, and by the timo we roached tho Strait 
the maximum thermometer indicated 66°7, 
while the temperature of the sea surface had 


several sketches of Capo Spar- 
tol, and of the imposmg mountainons ridge 
at the north-west extremity of the great 
African continent. Deeply did I admire the 
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frandear of these noble bluffs, Alternately, 
yer, the coast is bold, low, and undu- 
lating and here the wind-action of sub-aerial 
denudation appears to have been in play. 
The sun’s fierce heat also takes a and 
is a substitute for frost in higher latitudes 
in ing the rocks—wasted through 
long ages; and the undulations seem to bo 
débris of a ones highor range. 

Aftor leaving Gibraltar a course was sha) 
direct for Cape Tenez, Algiers, and Capo 
Bon; and after passing the former point, 
until we reached the ‘bight of Tunig, on 
almost uninterrupted view wes obtained of 
the North African shore. I was charmod 
boyond measure with the grandour of 
this coastline, Kast from Algiors the pict 
is unique, and scenery of one type. In front. 
are the placid waters of tho bluo Mediter- 
ranean, dotted here aud thore with rude 
Arab boats, whoso lnteen sails bend grace- 
fully to the balmy bresze, Then come 

‘ing hills and undulations reaching np 
from the shore, and clad with a scrubby 
ve ion, while volumes of amoke from char- 

fires may be seen wreathing slowly up- 
wards hero and there. Surveying this vista, 
from the distant background towers 9 noble 
fought ‘will pales, Enos and. tops ia 

wil fota, knolla, an 

almost every conecivuble yaviety of thane 
and form, indicating a thoatre of vast phy- 
i A greenish haze hung as a 
filmy veil about the lower parts of the 


z 


weathering agencies in 
unlike anything I had scen bofore, and I 
at ite rugged pinnacles with doep 
tion. Temperature had riscn to 73°4, 
and the water to 70°-2. 

So to Maite, A flotilla of udily painted 
gondolas in all the colours of the rainbow lay 

‘iting as we steamed into Valetta early on 
Some were laden with melons and 


other in the race for “Me poor 
fallow, in” is painted on thie eats, “Live 
and let live” on another. There was “Bub- 
Joe” with his bum-boat all ready to do 
still more r for “some- 
Alick” 


[i 


3 


and 
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earnest appeals over plungod the tawny boy 
hoels plied Dende down, and brought “3 
the surface between the toes. Oh, ‘twas rare 
fun! Pages could botilled by a description of 
this famous Did my purpose it 
I could tell of quaint strecta with hones 
painted bine, picturesque costumes, the noblo 
armoury, and beautiful gardens decked with 
oleander and plumbago in full flower ; yea, 
even of the very trumpet which sounded the 
retreat of the order of St. John from Rhodes 
in 1522, With » parting saluto of decay od 
melons from the sailors, directed with un- 
erring accuracy at the hoads of some sneak- 
ing natives who had cheated, we startod cx 
route to Port Said. 
» Tho biuoness of tho Moditerrancun ia 
proverbial. As we passed to the wouth of 
Crate, the sea had a most wonderful colonr. 
From tho surface, flocked by the anow-white 
foam as tho ship ploughed slong, tho wator 
was blue to tho deepest shude. Whence 
is thia colour derived? Clearly it is a 
apectroscopic pheusrnonon, the regult of ab- 
tion. The rays composing beams of 
aunlight are absorbed by particles contained 
in the water, with the exception of the bluo 
rays, which are roflectod to the delighted 


e with an intensity proportionate to the 
storie powor, As to te nature of thoso 
partic in thia instance, wo must for the 
Present )o silent. 

Other phonomens chuructoristie of the 
Mediterranean are (a), intense clearnesa at 
the offing, whereby distant objects are 
“thrown up” with wonderful distinctacss, 
and (8 certain spectroscopic peculiarity. 
Tho former is merely an offect of refraction, 
chiefly under eusterly winds, and indicates low 
barometric pressure over the heated Sahara. 
Tho lutter deservos moro notice, When 
sunlight ia analysod &, the spectroscope, 
certain lines appcur indicative of va) 
of motals which exist in the sun. 
bands and lines are slso accn, but aro not 
constant in the spectra. im are in fae, 
of telluric origin, boing cai oy 
vapours in our own atmosphere. Foremost 
amonget these is a dark hand, usually prosent 
to, the eft of the “sodium line in the 

low portion spectrum when rain is 
Tominant, and hence known as the rain-band. 
luring fine weather in those waters this 
‘band is a0 intense as to be nearly black. It 
ie ft in Sh td 

re; and must ast sign 
Frapoendl and an accumulation of vapour 
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rightly interpreted, wo learn that the Modi- 
tame ancy al 

Three daya from Malta, and we draw nigh 
to the land of Egypt. Tho tomporatare of 
the son rose to 76°9 under the influence of 
Nilo waters, air temperatura boing 76"-8, the 


‘highest since leaving England. At this 


time, too, the great “RedGlow” was first; 
noticod. Imposing Delts of maddy orange 
bordered the horizon ax gloams from somo 
hugo fire, und from theso shot upwards 
“streamers,” rivalling in boauty the finest 
aurora, Delicately they blondod with ex- 
wisite shades of blue aky, and in front 

odd-looking cumuli, like sable olfa, 
uncanny in outline and grotosquo in shapo— 
an ian sunsct doubly intounified. Tho 
latitude had told on familiar constellations, 
and the Great Bear's tail now dips below the 
horizon. 


‘The Canal wus reached on Novembor lat. 
I took the French mail boat to Inmailia, 
‘thonco to Suez by train. 
The geological formation of the inthmns in 
ie Fe nor 0 ieee ae in avert 
ors of sand, wom down by the 
action of the weather throughout ong aun, 
from tho anciont high Iands of Buy, as it 
evidenecd on cxanuning tho particles which 
show marka of great attrition, 
Twas gratifiod to find that sinco my lest 
of tho Canal, sight yours befors, 5 
Pott ef vegetation had grown up in muny 
parts, 80 acting us @ natural barrier to the 
sand, and relioving the work of the drodgers, 
Arundo, ites, ium, and a species 
of lotus may bo noticed. Otherwise, there 
isnot much to break the monotony of tho 
Canal passage, eave for a fow stray Hodouinn nt 
Kantara, in their long stripod robes, kaffcian, 
and “reals,” and camols att to some 
caravan bound to Jerusalom, with all the 
delightful associations of Oriental life. Un | 
the shores of Lake Timsah I obtained many 
specimens of marine mollusea, inclading tho 
cockle, Cardium edule, Mactra, Solida, and 
several mussels, which the Arabs affirmed hod 
ee 
over gl 8 le, 
ia on the Alar ing dowa 


our passengers, who lived in 
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a bath of perspiration for the next five 
days, And yet ‘twas not so very hot. Tho 
maximum thermometer during tho entire 
Rod Sea voyage did not riso higher than 
87°, and tho minimum tomperature waa 
70°1. Tho temperature of the water ranged 
hetwoon 7573 at 60 miles south from Sucz 
to 88°49 in latitude 17° 45’ N. friend, 
‘Mr. Buchan, declares that tho highest sca- 
wurfaco temperature yot observed waa 94-0, 
in tho Strait of Babelmandeb. Tho Ji 
oa Islunds, of which I may mention desolate 
Jebel Tir and the Twelve Apostles, are un- 
iloubtedly of igneous origin—old voloanoos, 
in fact, but recently extinct, 

By November 7th wo pass the Gate of 
Death, and are now forging our way through 
a milk-white soa, 6} wiling at nig! it as with 
living fire, Thi ce, which during 
a formor voyage 1 also noticed on the Malu- 
bar coast, was dnc to myrinda of modusm, 
which give that phosphoreacont aspect to the 
oa #0 ofton doscribod. Noxt morni 
approached Adon. The only region which, 
to my knowlodgo, adequately resombles this 
dreary spot is not of earth. I can only liken 
it to tho Junar chain of the Apennines, as 
viewod in the tolencopo, Great voleanic 
heights, all jaggod and ropollent, tower up 
wards to ao hoight of 4,600 foet. Tho 
formation is probably lator tertiary, Not 0 
grean patch is there, not oven a angio date 
palm could be seon, not a aign of any living 
thing, oxcept porchanco some ghoullike 
valturo hovering aroun! the serrated crags 
in eoarch of prey. But soon we arrive, and 
all is bustle, Dextcrous Somali boys pat of 
in canooa, with quaint-looking paddles, othors 
‘may follow, swimming hand over hand, eagor 
to bring up the rear, They encompass the 
weasel. No sooner does the passenger ap- 





proach the. ay than he is grocted with a 
 volloy from thoes awatthy, Siagpy haired 
ecions of Gi i, grinning as only the 


juardafui, 

Somalis oan:—“Hurrah, hurrah, have ao 
dive ;” “Yea, sir; ah, ah; ob, oh; ob-o- 
0-0-0 ;” “ Hoave, sir, throw away, six 

threepanee;” ‘Gada the sip dor ating? 
Down they went, under tho starboard sido, 
up again on the ort, securing the covered 
trcasure, I some further return 
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' odours pervading the baseare and sway back 
to tho a) 


ip, past Arabs and Bedonins in cos 
tames and ‘urbane of gaudy huo, Somalis, 
Jews; laden camels, humped oxen, donkeys 
and horecs—all thoroughly characteristic of 
ihe tose Eee Laut managed to get 
specimens rocks, metamorphic slates 
and calcite, with picces of trachytic or fels- 
pathic lava. We sailed in the afternoon for 
Colombo, as the next port of call, and on 
the 10th passed the Island of 4,656 
fot hi ‘This is an i position for 
a high-leve) meteorological station, and valu- 
able data in the of vertical baro- 
metric gradients ing on the monsoons 
would be forthcoming. 

Tn this neighbourhood, fine specimens of 
Acalepha, purple jelly-fish, may be sven ; and 
fiying-fish in numbers. From careful obser- 
vation of the latter, I am onabled to assert 
that they can change and direct their flight, 
and have seen them fy a distance of 150 


a. 
‘During our passage of the Arobian Soa 
tho barometric curve, as recorded by the 
barograph henging in my state room, was of 
great interest. The diurn: range of ressure 
‘was ao steady in ita variations that the hour 
of the day could be ascertained by the 
Larometer alono. Such a curve is a distinct 
phenomenon of the tropics, and the slightest 
dovistion from this umform mareh is a sure 
warning of a serious disturbance, maybe a 
hurricane, Within any given twonty-four 
hours two maxima and two minima regu- 
larly occur; the former about 9 a.M. and 
10 Pat, the latter about 3 an. and 4 rm, 
Thus we have a total diurnal range of but 
0125, in striking contrast with 0-850 and 
more, within twonty-four hours, in Dritiah 
latitudes, A few words in explanation, basod 
on Mr. Buchan’s elaborate invostignt amt may 
not be out of In those tropical lati 
maoge ialraye asked in higher iden, 
is alway ; in higher latit 
ppt bob ly by 
it is frequent i irom, 
curve by at travelling systems of high 
and low pressure. ‘The 9 4. maximum is 
occasioned by rapid evaporation, drawing to 
the lower atmosphere an accumulation of 
Sageue whieh eersre by the barometer, 
causes an increase in the pressure. By 
ies the air has chilled d ond become more 
giving second maximum. By 
night the dew falls, and the air becomes drier, 
with 2 diminished vapour tension, hence the 
3 4. minimum ; the lowest, at 4 


PML, 
is due, partly to the high temperature and 
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consequently rarefied atmonphere, and also 
to the fact that at that hour evaporation. 
proceeds more languidly, and vapour is 
more oynally diffused. 

Thronghout this portion of the voyage 
the north-cast monsoon prevailed. Asia 
hud chulled, and the hoavy air was rushing 
to warmer latitudes, doflected to south-west 
by the earth’s rotation. Wonderful cloud 
Puctures were acon during this woather. At 
evening dark cumuli of most fanciful forms 
skirted the western horizon, altogethor ex- 
eeptional within provious expericucs of the 
Indian Ovean. Some resembled treos und 
branches, others islands, rocks, and oven 
solar prominences, while hoavy eumulo stratus 
stretchod in long belts above 

The highest temperature during this por- 
tion of tho trip was 85-2, when thity miles 
south from Socotra, and the lowest 75°-1. 
‘Tho water rangod betwoen 83"2 aud 78°-2, 
both in the Gulf of Aden. 

Early on November 15th we reachol 
Colomho. Ere the loom of tho land hove in 
sight delightfal porfumes filled the air—the 

four of spice was wafted afar. “Catama- 
rans,” bearing hosts of Moormen and vendors 
‘of precious({) stones come forth to meet us, 

swarm to the deck. Leaving victims of 
raisplacol confidence to pay their pounds for 
bits of glass not worth shillings, I hie mo 
ashore. “If Aden is Hades, Colombo ia Ely- 
sium. I take the train on the sea sido rail- 
way, and travel with the darkies for very 
novelty. The line stretches on past stately 
pels leden with cocoanute, and counted 

y the thonsand, Next in tar come breaks 
in the foliage, with hills in the distance, 
and fronds on the palm-trees againct the 
sky. To the right is the ocean. White- 

‘ryt 
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erosted breakers lap over the shore, and 
dusky natives wander on the beach. Somo 
go plunging in tho snuwy waved; othors aro 
paddling their “catamarans.” Hero a group 
washing clothes , theto women bathing in a 
pool , while that fellow in the distaucoin bright 
red “ petticoat,” and sportive squirrels gam- 
Woling in the groves give additional touches 
to tho picture. 1 descend from the train, apd. 
stroll amid bananas in an cestasy of dolight. 
Oh, that my pon could do justice to thosecuc, 
and space permit but a titho of detail ! 
Sailod at midnight, and in two days morce 
crossed the Line. By December 2nd wo hail 
rounded Capo Lecuwm, Wandering alBa- 
tross hear us company, and follow ws a con- 
yoy into the Austra Bight. And now 
worealiso the distance from home, The sin 
is yonder in the northern sky, and shulows 
to southward tell of the “nother world,” 
The grand old Rear has disappearol, ond 
* tho Cross shines forth m everlasting light.” 
Tomperaturo throughout this section 
ranged botweon 83°8 in Lat. 5° 50’ 8, 
Long. 89° 45’ R, and 59°0 near the Re- 
cherehe Archipelago ; and the temperature 
of the sea Lotwoon 82°9 and 58°9 at the 


Bame pounts respectiy oy 

At Tenge, on December 6th, while enjoy- 
ing morning coffee on the bridge, tho land of 
Australia was seen in the cstanoe Twas 
Capo Borda, the western extromi - 
fink Island, and soon we spied the Mount 
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Lofty Hille away to exstwunl. The fret sight | in quarantine for six months, and I had to 
of thin coast to 2 stranger ia decidedly re-; doposit no less than thirty pounds aterling 
markable. Long linus of blue hills, heavily as contribution to his keop, veterinary’s foos, 
timbered with dull locking, glaucous gum- aud go forth. The money was paid, and I 
‘troca, horder tho view, withont 2 hreak ex- lovked forwant to the tims when I should 
sopt for soma craggy cliffs, whero old palwo- see my faithful friend ogain. 

wole rocks break the monotony of the seene, A. journey by train, eight milos, brought 
‘A few houra later and I wax ashore at Largs | us to Adelaide. Strawberries, loquats, und 
‘Bay, ones again in Australia, near my wite'u | cherrics filled the greengrocers’ shops, anc 
homo. My poor Renzo was not allowed | right glad we wore to make § purchase. 
fo follow his mastor. ‘The colonials were | Having settled my belongings tensprarly in 
fosrful lont ho had hydrophobia, and decreed ' spartmenta, I sot out to find @ moro per- 
his immediate romtoval to a desolate island of manent residenco, aad a whereon to 
fit. Vincont’s Gulf, there to gain his first ox- cstablish my oéntoiy tory. The 
perience of colonfét life. Ho was to be kept tempernbaro Was 100° in the shade, 


“A WAY OF MANY MOONS.” 


SPRING 8 coquette, for she will and she'll not ; 
She cajoler and deludes ; sho blows cold and blows hot, 

Ts she fuir? ‘Docs she smile? Are hor soft airs carcssing t 
Mavo aeare! “Lis a guile ; sho is only finessing, 
I met her ono day by u dafly<lowndill 
‘Tho Hirt! vhe waa towpting Pervophone’s lily. 
Dig Borean blustored along, aud the jilt 
Datworl off with the wind, leaving dafly 4 wilt, 

And J longed for the Summer to conto, 


And Summer eame, buxom anil debonair, 
With « ninuous step and a rose in her hair ; 
With roand red lips and groat hine eyex, 
That wore part of her own decp, cloudless skiea, 
Tut Sunmer grow fervid ; her love became pain ; 
Bho sighed like a furnace, wept hot gushing rain ; 
Her yonnd lips parched and 4 misty hazo 
Crept over the blue of her carlior days, 

And I waited for Autwmn to come, 


And Autumn came, a unt-brown maid 
Ina thousand garieh tints arrayod. 
1 found her—se lissomo, so witching, 80 gay— 
In 8 haze! copse, watching tho squirrela at play. 
Sho fod, and I followed through woods and o'er moors, 
Wherever her golden and purple robe lures, 
‘Till at last tho cuchantress gave mo the slip 
Ina grim, grey fog that she blew from her lip, 
And I longed for tho Winter to come. 


But Winter was stately, grave, sev 

‘A haughty damo and somnothi nae 
‘Whose girdle, like chaste Dian’s shone, 
An icy bolt, an Aretic zone ; 

Crisp of spooch, with a chilling air, 

Nipping Jove oro love was aware. 

Then T said to my sea-coal fire, 

Fruition is death, but lovo is desire, 

‘Lot us pray for the Spring to come. 
OSCAR PARK. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL—A LITTLE HOLIDAY. 


r is not a pleasaut thing to have the gout, 

nor is it a credituble thing to overcat 
yourself; but vince, unfortunatly, a yory 
considerable number of porsons both have 
the one und do tho other, socisty at large 
ought to be thankful for the existence of 
Homburg. Dismal indeod would be the lot 
of those who should tind thesnsolves reduced 
to choose between Bath and Buxton as a 
toous penitentia. Now Homburg in the 
month of August is Ly uo moans a dismal 


place. Tho light air, tho bright suuhine, thros 


the early hours, tho oxcellent bands which 
bogjn to tune up while the dew iy still on 
the grass and suund their last note only at 
deiltime, the host of friends whom every- 
pody ia sure to fall in with in {ee neiphoee 
hood of tho Hlimabothan spring. these 
combine to render life at that gay little water- 
ing-ploce a cheerfnl, innocent, and invij 
rating sort of business for all such as 
beneficent action of the waters doo not 
cause to lie down upon the flat of their 
backs and how] aloul, 

But indeed if Lomburg had been as dull, 
as ompty and as enorvating as London at 
tho same season, not the leas would it have 
appeared of all spots upon the earth’s sur- 
face the most dosirabls to Brian 70. 
Little did he, who kuew not the meauing of 
the worl gout, care about the curntive bro. 
pertioa of climato ur Brunnen ; little dil it 
matter to him whether or not the broad 
alloys of the gurlens und the terruces in 
front of the Cursaal were thronged daily by 
‘an assemblago of British Mombers of 
Parliament, sud other celebrities, with here 
and thore an affable Royal Highness or Sore- 
nity amongst thom: to him there wus but 
one person in Homburg whose presence was of 
tho very smallest importanco; aud a great joy 
it was to him to discover—as he did on tho 
first oveagion of hia mecting with her—that 
this was not the Miss Huntley of Park Lane 
who was holding out her band to him, but 
the Beatrice Huntley of Kingecliff whoso 
frank good-fellowship had made him feel at 
ease and happy in her company belore ever 
he had committed the folly of ig in love 
with her. The difference was perhaps more 


peresniii fo ia now Ginn fs bel in the 


don. Assuredly she had not shown any 


Jack of friendship to him thon; only he had 
hal a sonso of distanea from her—ocial in- 
feriority would be rather tag strong an 
‘expression—which had not been the less real 
for being difficult of definition, and whieh, 
in some undefiuable fashion, troubled him no 
Jongor in this clearer atmosphere, 

Jn any case, she seemed bout upon dis- 
mixsiny Park Lane and all its associations 
from her memory for tho timo being. “1 
unt out for holiday and I want to enjoy it,” 
wus almost the first thing thot she said, 
“Supposo we agree thut during tho noxt 

wooks wo Will treat England ag a mere 
geographical expression 1” 

“1 am prepared to troat everything and 
overybody oxuetly ax you think best,” ‘brian 
ry 


Sho raisol her eyebrows aud amiled, 
“Really? Then 1 will tell you just whut 
you shall do, so that there may be no nis 
take, Every morning at half-past soven, or 
wu quarter to eight at latost, you will moet 
us at tho Elisabothan Brunner aul trud, 
up and down, up and down with us, while 
wo dink our proscribed number of glasses 
und the band plays, until you uro ready to 
drop. Porhwpa [ hull introduce you to one 
or two fellow-sufforors, and if f do, you 
must trent thom civilly. Some liberty ought 
to bo allowed to you with rogurd to your 
treatment of yoursolf ; so you noodn’t drink 
the waters if you don't think they would bo 
good for you. Well, then you will go homo 
to breakfast, and you can rust or compos 
operas or do what you liko until tho middl8 
of the day, when you will moot us aguin at 
the Cursaal and join us in a nondescript sorte 
of meal. In tho afternoon we shull stroll 
down to tho lawn-tennia grounl—by tho 
way, I hope you have brought flannels and 
ee you—and if it isn’t too hot 
and are gome nico ooele thore, wo 
shall play. Otherwise, we ahull look on and 
listen to tho old fogeys talking scandal. [ 
hate driving; but sometimes you will be 
taken out for drive, aa «mall concossion 
to Mies Joy, who adores it. Then will como 
dinner, and then tho band again, and at 
about ten o'clock you will be sent off home 
to bed. You can write J.C. ad lib, at tho 
ond of that programme, How do you like 


‘Wal as liked the prospect very much, 
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and he liked the fulfilment of it still better. 
He too was out for a holiday; he too wns 
resolved to banish melancholy thoughts and 
mingivings trom his mind, if he could ; and, 
asit turned ont, he found this quite easy. 
‘Whon avery hour of tho day is filled up, 
whenono lina to rise the momentafter wakins, 
and when one goes to bed, ploasantly tircdl 
out, at night, little leisure remains for sclf- 
torment. ‘That marching to and fro in the 


crisp air of tho oarly morning was far from be roach 


being the pain and grief to him that it is to 
persons of u lors robust physique; tho frionls 
with whom Beatrice stoppod, every now and 
again, {0 exchange a fow words, and tonome 
of whom sho presented him, were people of 
agreeable, easy manners and of an outward 
appearance pleasing tothe cye. They repre 
aented Joncdon socioty ; but they se to 
Brian to represent it in an infinitely more 
attractive way thero than at home ; fo true 
in it that the ronultx of observation depenil 
chiofly upon the observer. Moreover, the 
complete novelty of everything was in itself 
enonzh 10 satis Le man who had never heen 
out of Knglanit boforo, while tho amusomonts 
onumermtel hy Miss Huntloy served as well 
aa any othora to bring about the ono end that 
he desired, which was to bo always near her. 

But what was best of al! was that Mias 
Joy, who waa going throngh @ systematic 
course of the waters, and who, as she pathe- 
tically declared, was losing weight every 
minute, could not possibly go through the 
amount of exercise which two young 
in_porfert health thought nothing of, 
sides, she had to absont herself for a certain 
time every afternoon in order to toke a 
beth. Hence it cama about that there worse 
occasional long talka among the more se 
cudod paths of the woods—talks in which 
not a wont was said abont Stapleford or the 
-futare member for the Kingecliff division or 
any other of thoso porsons and topies which 
had been taboood by a tacit agreement, but 
in which generalitics wore discussed after a 
fashion which rendered the mention of names 
wholly superfluous, And in thoso conver- 
sationa thero were always two things by 
which Brian was impressed : firstly, his com- 
panion’s indecision with rogard to her future 
course (for it, waa ovident that more than 
one plan waa fermonting in her mind) ; and 
secondly, her submissive and even iri 
vray of listening to bis own humble views A 
life and duty, which, to be sure, were of a 
fascinatingly simple character. 

“You are like Mr. Monckton,” she said 
oneo; “you only see two sides to every- 
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thing, a right and a wrong one, and you 
have no nome dificult in dell wwhicd to 
choose you have in distinguish- 
ing between A and B. I ay if evory- 
Dody resembled you, the mil onnium might 
begin without further loss of time,” 

Sometimes, however, she was little leas 
complimentary, and scemed as if she wore 
seeking to excuso herself. “ After all,” she 
would urge, “it im't every point that esn 

by making ttrght 4 for it as the 
crow flics, Supporiug, for example, that 
you wore the Primo Minister and had to 
come to a definite conclusion of some kind 
about the Eastern question and the Trish 
qnestion and all tho other puzzles. You 
wouldn’t find it help you very far on yous 
way to he perfectly sound aa to first prin- 
ciples, First of all, you would have to make 
up your mind what ought to be done, then 
you would have to discover how much of it 
eame within the range of practical polities ; 
after which, I Suppose, you would havo to 
act to work to cudgel or cajole others into 
taking the right direction. And do you 
imagine that you would ever get through that 
without peranading yourself that the 

end justifies the means 1” 

{f, a8 would occasionally happen, the dis- 
cussion took too much 1b personal turn, 
both parties to it were ly, and even 
anxious, to change tho subject, Ono of thom, 
at all ovents, was nervously alive to the dan- 
ger of quitting the safe ground of abstract, 
tlobate. He felt that the gooting upon which 
he now stood with Beatrice could hardly be 
altered for the Lotter, though it might casily 

be altered for the worse. Whether 
she divined his love for her or not he was 
ite uncertain ; but, mpposing that she did, 
pat would surely not tel winat him, aoe- 
ing that he was #0 ver? to avoid hint- 
it ab ie exietenee. i of thi 
t, of course, this happy etate of things, 
this ignoring of patent facta and resolution 
to live only in the t, could not lost 
very long. It lasted. in fact, for the space 
of one woek ; at the end of which time the 
list of arrivals included that of ‘ Lord Staple- 
ford, mit Familie und Begleitung,” at the Hotel 
Vietoria, The last words were probably 
aided for the sake of enphony, Stapleford, as 
wo know, being as yet unprovided with a 
family, while his ‘‘ Begleitung ” waa confined. 
toa modest unit ; but as regarded the prin- 
cipal figure, the announcement wea but too 
accurate; and perhaps the only who 
derived any pleasure from the perusal of it 
was Miss Joy. 
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‘That disinterested, but slightly obtuse lady 


did not fail to expross her satisfaction to , 


Brian when, for tho first time since their 
interview in London, she obtained spoech of 
him in private, This was at tho springs on 
the morning after Stapleford's arrival ; and 
a8 Misa Joy ambled along tho alley beside 
him, murmuring complacently that all would 
be well now, that it was high time to have 
done with hesitation, and so forth, Brian 
could see Stapleford’s back and Beatrice's 
moving across the alternute bands of shadow 
and sunshing a fow yanls ahead. Ho triod 
not to be joulous; he triod nut to foel as if 
bo had beon abruptly dismisnod; ho even 
tried to think that tho vory well-lressed, 
yood-humoured, and conventional young man 
who hud relieved him of his daily spell of 


escort duty was a fit and proper person to | 


become Beatrice Huntley's husband; and ho 
was about as stccessful in this Jast attempt 
as in the other two. Neverthcloss, ho was 
sufficiently master of himself to conceal his 
foctings ; nor, indeed, was he subjected in tho 
soquel to any such trying ordeal aa during 
that finst hour had seemed to be in store for 
him. For it speedily became manifest that 
Begtrico did not wish to be left alone with 
hor cousin, Staploford’s manwuvres, ably 


(distress, Ho wo 


he had known all slong that it must como in 
the end. Moreover, during the noxt week 
or ten daya ho couk not help enjoying him- 
self, notwithstanding the dark clouds thet 
obsenred his horizon, Stapleford struck up 
8 friendship with him; ho became more or 
Jess intimate with the other young men who 
wero at Homburg for roasons which ap} 
rently were in no way connected with i- 
health ; his leisure was futly occupied by 
es of lawn-tennis in the sunny aftornoons, 
y cheery little dinners at the variona hotel 
and rostaurants, by strulls through the illami- 
nated gardens after dark, toa musical accom- 
puniment, Tho really happy portion of his 
holiday was over, but thie epilogue was not 
devoid of charm,’ Only, as timo weut on, 
ho became more and more sensible of an un- 
easy feeling about Buatrice, whose behaviour 
caused him some perploxity, and also some 
wih hav bien glul if sho 
hurl rojectod Stapleford ; ho would not have 
been altogether sorry if she had soon her 
way to nocept him (for, indeud, tho y 
man deserved every word that Miss Joy 
said in his favour) ; but it seemed rather un- 
fair, and oven unworthy, to encourage him 
aml hold him off at oug and the samo tino ; 
and this was evidently what Doatrico want 


seconded by those of Miss Joy, proved totally to do. 


unavailing to draw hor away from the phalanx 
of friondy with which she now chose to sur- 
round horself, and if at uny time sho had a 
funcy to loave the boaten track for ton minutes 
or #0, it was invariably Brian who wus ro- 
quosted to bear ber compauy. However, hor 
whole manner had onco more undergone s 
complote change, no that there was little 
comfort to Le got out of those brief and rare 
aulionces. 

“Ono should endeavour to avoid incon- 
gruity,” sho sait one day, when, not without 
«ome rer 8 of soniceness he aon to 
Bu; st that might wander a little doo; 
inte the woods.” “Homburg really isn’t the 
place for pustorala and idyls ; make an offort, 
and bring yourself more into harmony with 
local colour. 1 have arranged that you and 
Stapleford are to play » lawn-tennis match 
‘this afternoon against two men, who he says 
are very strong, and in the ovening we are 

ing to have quite » large dinner at the 
Earnal——no Jesa than eight of us.” 


“The programme is altered, then?” said the 


Brian interrogatively. i 
“The programme is altered,” sho replied. 
“So are the circumstances.” 
‘That was indisputable ; and although the 
alteration might not be entirely welcome, yet 


d 
Now, Stuploford, who had the putionco of 
Job and a supply of good-nature so inox- 
haustiblo that ho himself might havo boen 
cited as offering a porsonification of that 
quality, was not u born fool, and consequently 
allowed it to be seon, in the Jong rn, that 
ho did not intend to he trifled with for ever. 
“T umderstand the fun of playing a fish; but 
really 1 can’t sce uny sport in keeping him on 
the hook after a buby in arms might land 
him,” ho eaid onee to Miss Joy, who duly 1% 
ported this romark in tho proper quartor, 

The offect of it was to bri lown upoD 
him such a ehowor of snubs and cutting little 
speeches us must have driven him, if he had 
had a spark of spirit loft, to show that » fiah, 
so Iong as he remains in the water, is a free 
finh still; and sinco he responded but feebly 
to the stimulus, Miss Huntley took another 
way with him, and tried to scare him off by 
drawing comparisons botween him 
and Brian ve, a8 well as by conspicu- 
ously increasing her marks of favour towards 

letter, Thue sho obtained, it ia true, the 

rexpite which she probably desired ; but it 
was at tho expense of offending both her 
lovors ; BS Brian waa ized and hurt at 
boing made use of aa a stalking-horee. 

So this odd and rather tenet contest wont 
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on untél trivial incident brought it to a 
climax. One evening they wero all return- 
ing by train, after dining and witnessing a 
display of fireworks in the Thiergarten at 
Fraukfort. Tho excursion had not een a 
pleasant one for Stapleford, who thronghout 
it had heen trying ineffoctually, and some- 
what too porsistently, to load hin cousin away 
from tho othors; it had not been pleasant 
for Brian, through whose unwilling inetra- 
mentality his oflorta lied peon baffled ; and 
when they reached the Homburg station 
Roatriee, with an wndisguieod yawn, declared 
that it had not Jeon pleasant for her either. 

“The throe F's,” she remarked, aa she rose 
to Ioave the railway carriage ; “Frankfort, 
Fireworks, and Fatiguc—and a little one 
thrown in for finwoo, This experienco shall 
not bo ropeuted.” 

“Why atop thero ?” asked Staplefont ; for 
his endurance had been subjected to a pro- 
longed strain; “why not ald Fools t” 

“T dou't seo any ovcasion to uso the plural 
mumboer,” sho rejoined, 

Sho hud her baek turned Lowards him, and 
‘was in Lhe uct of dusconding frum the carriage, 
wo (hat there was no groat hurm in hin re- 
lieving his foeliugn by a umothered ojacula- 
tion and a Ktamp; but certainly it was ui 
lucky for him that he chose the tailof hor gown 
tw stamp upon. If Brian, who had alrvady 
got out, had not oxtended his long arms and 
caught her, sho must infallibly have fallon 
hoadlong upon tho platform. She turned 

rouud with that look of deadly ire which will 
come over tho foatures of the best of womon 
uniler such provocation. 
“Another F,” she obsoryed calmly; “a 
“Me ong this timo, since it stands for your 
2 


“I'm awfully sorry,” said Stapleford ; “I 
seem to bo destined to put my toot in it to- 


ny. 

yon do,” sho agreed, with marked em- 
phasia; ‘and it eeoms to bo Mr. Sograve’s 
destiny to t me from the consequences, 
But for him, I should probably be now lying 
on a stretcher, with my noso and all my 
front tooth broken.” 
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him in the glare of the gaslamps moant to 
have his Blood. Perr 

However, there was no sound of anger in 

leford’s voice when he ssid prosently, 
“Its carly yet; 1 think FU! walk round to 
your place and have asmoke with you before 
T turn in, Segrave, if you don’t mind.” 

And ss they strolled towards the Kissoleff 
‘Strasse, where Brian had ongagod rooms, ho 
discoursed with all his accustomed amiability, 
cracking ool jokes and seeming to have 
quite recoverod from a passing irritation ; 
sv that, after he had becn mado comfortable 
with an arm-chair and a cigar, it was a little 
startling to hear him begin: 

“J say, old chap, wo may as well wndor- 
stand one another. Are we rivals or are we 
not? Because I'll be hanged if I can malo 
out. Of course you know what I'm here 
for; but I daro say you don’t know that I’m 
about as crazily in love with Beatrice Hunt- 
Jey asaman can be. 1 tell you that because 
I think it may make a difference. If you’ro 
in love with her yourself, l've no more to 
say; but if you'ro not, you might give a 
fellow a helping hand, now you know that 
ho’s in carnust,” 

Brian hesitated ; it was more dificult for 
hitn than it wos for Staplefont w lay bare 
the innermost socrets of his heart. till, 
thinking himself Loum] to bo honest, he 
replied, with something of a blush: “Woll, 
then, sineo you ask me, I do lovo her ; thoso 


d things are not mattara of choico, you know, 
Tut y 


hopo you don’t think that I havo been 
trying tote interfere with you in any way.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Stapleford ; 
“I only wanted to know. You are just as 
much entitled to be in love with hor as I am, 
and wo won't quarrel over it, Let tho best 
man win.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” protested Brian, 
bad snrely don’t imagine that I shall ask 
Miss Huntley to bo my wie, do yout You 
forget who I am—a moro nobody, without 
an sere of Jand and with only afew hundrods 
year of my own.” 

“1 don't see what better reneon you could 
find for marrying Shales. Sealy face 


Now, a little exasperation might very well ‘happen to be in love with her, fast, 
havo been loned, under the exreumetances, Fave precisely wm own case.” 

nor wag this robuke at all more severe than “ Not quite, I think,” said Brian. 

many others which Stapleford had langhed  “ Well, it’s near enough, What I fancied 

off; but perhaps it came upon him as tho waa that you suspected me of being after 

lant ntraw. Anyhow, he looked very her money; and small blame to you! It 

pecdgnie ete Urging ie Sat wey, esi Her people 
into ir carr driven people thing up, 

we Pcie" But after cote fo ker hon 


away, Brian really thought for a moment 
that the Young man who stood frowning at 


‘why, 1 cbanged amy point of view altogether; 
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and now I'd marry her if she hadn't s six. 
pence. I would indeed; thongh I suppose 
it would be a perfectly idiotic thing to do. 
So now I think I may claim to be as Jittle 
of a fortunehunter es you are, and if I 
come in first I shall win on my merita, don’t 
you seg $” 

Brian nodded. 
anid, 

“That remains to be seen, I doubt 
whether she is in love with you, if youll 
excuse my saying so. Old Joy swoars 
isn’t, but thinks she has no ond of a high 
opinion of you. As for me, I’m about sick 
of thia fast and Joore game. ‘Now, look hore, 
Segrave, would you mind not coming down 
‘to the springs tomorrow morning? It can't 
mako much odda to you, and if you're out 
of tho way, I shall have some chance of 
getting her to say plainly what sho means.” 

Brinn readily gavo the promiao requested 
and added, with some magnanimity, “I wish 
you good luck, Stapleford, and if Misa Hunt- 
Tey murrics you, sho will marry a roal good 
fellow, 1'm sure of that. You won't 


“But there's no race,” ho 


me to say that I quite enjoy the idea of her about 


marr} ing anybody.” 

‘Rothe tx you men shook hands and 
parted. It may be (for human nature ia 
aman nature, after all) that their mutual 
good-will would havo heen a triflo Jos 
genuine if each of them hail not heen secrotly 
pormaded that tho othor’s prospect of success 
was small. 


CHAPTER XXXIII,—STAPLEFORD 18 FOUND 
IMPOSSIBLE, 

By mere foreo of habit, Brian rose at an 
early hour the noxt morning and had nearly 
finishod dressing before he remembered that 
he was ® solf-constituted prisoner. He did 
not repont of tho concession that he had 
made—which, to be sure, was no vory im- 
Fovtant one but when, he recolloiod’ that 

1 had act 10 Bo fur as to wish Staple- 
ford success, ‘he could not help smiling; 
because, although he bad velicved himself 
to be speaking sincerely at the time, he was 
now quite sure that he wished for no such 
thing. How could he Pousbly wish Boatrico 
to marry man whom she did not love? _ 

He strolled out on to his baleony, which 
‘was overgrown with masses of bright-coloured 
potuniag, and looked down the sunny street 
towards the Untere Promenade. In the 
distance he could hear the band opening the 
proceedings with Kin feste Burg ist unser Goit; 
a light, Taiah mist ung over the 
and softened the rounded outlinesof the trees, 


ahe Highness; and tho Jidgos 
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ivi iso of a hot day; from eve 
Sirecion  matatinal waterdrinkers’ were 
ing towards their meeting-placo at tho 
i m spring. Thero thoy all went: 
walbach wi hi Tonelegaed 9 old 
with “his long-le; oquerry ; 
Lady Chatterton, looking-to right and left 
with inquisitive twitchings of the nose, as 
though she already scented scandal in that 
pure air; fut Misa Kingfeher, pounding 
slong posthasto to catsh up His Sorene 
the Gonorale 
and the debilitated young mon and the 
young monwho hid uuthing the matter with 
them. Then his heart gavo a littlo jump ; for 
Beatrice herself, walking with bor head in the 
air, aa usual, camo within the ficld of his 
vision and passod on, Miss Joy trotting in 
hor wake. Had sho any suspicion of hat 
was in atore for hert Brian could imagino 
it all. Stapleford would march up with & 
determined air; Miss Joy, taking in the 
situation at a glance, would’ retire procipi- 
fately i and Mes ve Era Share would 
probably bo very little preliminary boati 
t the bush, A man! wo does not mind 
sacrificing his own life cnn assassinate the 
Uzar of all the Rnasiag, and a man who is 
willing to take hia chance of rojoction can- 
not be provonted from proposing to any lady 
whom he is alone for five minutes, be 
she never so reluctant to be proposed to, 
And supposing that Boattico should roject 
this long-auffering suitor, as Brian belicved 
that ehe would, when it came to the — 
might it not, aftor all, be just possible that 
at some futare timo, when perhaps he might 
havo mado a namo for himscli— Buthe was 
fat tcl on oi ‘anlar 
fismiseed long ago os idlo, Sta] 
hal boon plessed. to sposk as if they stoed 
upon the sume footing ; but the fact remained 
that an impocunious poor diffora in many 
essential pointa from an impecunious com- 
r of music. “Moreover,” concluded 
Brinn, “abe doom't eae  stzaw for eithor 
of us.” 80 ho went back into the room and 
yyed scalos resolutely until bis coffes was 
t to him, togother with a few letters, 
one of which, ss ho saw with plessure, was 
addressed in Monckton’s handwriting, 
Monckton was sway on his annual joliday,, 
and wrote from Milford Haven, whither 
had sucesssfully navigated the ten-ton yaw! 
in which ho was wont to sail the seas when 
driven to scek « little relaxation. Ho had. 
carried away his topmast, had run short of 
provisions, had not taken off his clothes for 
three days and nights, and hed altogether 
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been having « mnst enjoyable and invigorat- 
ing time of it. “I only wish you wore on 
board,” ho wrote. The ses-breezes would 
do you « great deal more good than you are 
ikoly to get ont af the wuters of Hora! 

or ita society either. I haven't heard 

from Kingsoliff, oxeept the annonneement of 
your brother's engagement to Miss Groen- 
woul, which, of course, will be no news to 
you.” Thon followod a hearty panegyric on 
Kitty, and an expression of opinion on the 
writer's part that any man who married hor 
night consider himyelf uncommonly lucky. 

In tho Iutter sontiment Brian warmly con- 
curred, Gilbert might live written to him, 
he thought; mt then ho remembered that 
he lal not written to Gilbert and rosolved 
to ropair that omission forthwith. This 
cogagemont was, to hin mind, an entirely 
sutiafactory thing. It showed that Gilbert 
had s spark of romaneo in him ; it showed 
that ho wos capable of constancy ; it even 
furnishod something of an excuse for that 
wale of land to which Bria had uever been 
able to reconcile hinwelt; for when a man 
wunta to marry und can't afford to do 60, he 
should not he too lueshly judged if bo die 
poss of what, after all, is his own. In his 
anxiety to whilowank his brother, Brin had 





yory nearly gono tho length of acquis q 
in Boutros favourite thusis dt ight and 


wrong udmit of no exact definition, when 
his thought were diverted into quite another 
channel Ly tho abrupt entrance of Stapleford, 
whose foatures aml gait boro the uumistak. 
ublo impress of defeat. 

1 just Jookod in to bid you guod-byo,” said 
ho; ‘1’m off to England by the next train,” 
« You haven't pruspored, then?” asked 
Brian, with a not vory succossful offort to 
lod: aymputhotic. 

“ Prosporod {—rather not! Wall, I’m out 
af it now, and yon can go in and try your 
Inck if yon chooso; but upon my wonl, I 
doubt whether you'll do any better.” 

Brian did not think it worth while to 
renew his protestations of the previous even- 
ing; but after a time he inquired: “Dit 
she give you any reason for refusing you?” 

“Sho began by saying that she might very 
likely have accepted me if I hadn't been in 
such a hurry; and when I pointed out to 
hor that 1 had waited about as long as any- 
body could be expected to wait eho ¢ 
her ground and declared that my having 
fallen in love with her made all the diffor- 
ence, because abe couldn't consent to a one- 
didol bargain ‘Then 1 suppose sho saw that 
I wos a little cat up about it, you know, and 
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fealyftory for mo, fodecd, fom the wey 
sorry for me, m the way 
that she went on about not being good 
guough for mo and all that T almott hopod 
that I should be able to bring her round. 
However, she very soon let mo see that the 
thing wasn’t to be dune. She és an odd sort 
of girl,” concluded Stapleford thoughtfully, 
nd when Brian, with some warmth, 
declared that she had no oqual, if that made 
her odd, he did not at once assent, It was 
plain that ho had been hard hit, and ulsy 
that he was smarting 2 littlo from the con- 
aciouanesa of having been made a fool of, 
though he was too much of s gentleman to 


say 60. 

‘Nor, after he had gone away, was Brians 
ahlo to pronounce quito so favourable a 
veriict ax he could have wished npon the 
conduct of tho lady who had no equal. True 
it was that there were no for ac- 

ing her of having flirted with Stapleford 
nucroly to amuie horse, "Whatover. she 
might be, she was not a flirt; and bosides, 
it hud boon abundantly evident of lato that 
Staplefonl’s attentions were diagrocable to 
hor, Stith it wus not less truc that she 
might casily bave got rid of him at an oarlicr 
staye of the proceedings, that it hal been 
uite unnoccasary to bring him all tho way 
to Homburg to send him about his business, 
and that her only reason for so doing must 
havo boon that who had not taken the trouble 
tw find out hor own mind, That sesmod to 
show a certain want of consideration for the 
foulings of others. But the heat and light of 
tho sn (which the Germans, with a linguistic 
perversity which might huvo boen expocted 
of them, have made feminine), are not per- 
ceptibly diminished by tho spots which can 
‘be discerned upon ite surfaco, and there aro 
muy. lives which circle roan eerend 

luminary. Brian’s, apparently, wos desti 
to bo one of these; nor could he {cel that 
the discovery of a trifling flaw here and there 
in any way lessoncd the attraction to which 
he had surrendered himeelf, Assur it 
was not likely to prevent him from taki 
the earliest ibly opportunity of indemni- 
fying himod for the Joss of his accustomed 
ing walk with Mise Huntley. 

Kuowing her habita aa he did, he sct forth 
at three o'clock for the lawn-tenuis ground, in 
the confident expectation of meeting hor; 
and there, sure enough, ahe was, sitting under 
the trees, the centre of a group of spectators, 
to whom ahe was chatting as unconcernodly 
a if there had beon no Inckless young man. 
at that moment speeding towards Cologne, 
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with the fragmenta of « broken heart be- 
neath his waistcoat. Brian stood watching 
her for a zhort time. She did not see him, 
nor did he care to foree his way through the 
circle, which waa sure to break up presently. 
But Miss Joy, who occupied a chair some 
yards in the background, beckoned tohim as 
oon a8 she became aware of his ity. 

“Have you heard ?” shew: il, lowers 
ing her sunslade and turning a dis 
countenanes towards him. 

He seated himself on the dry grass beside 
her, “Yos,” he repliod, “ I've heard, but I'm | 
afraid I can't look upon it in the light of a 
calamity, ns you do.” 

“Well,” rotarncd Miss Joy, with a touch 
of irritubility, “1 anjposo it wouldn't make 
inuch difference if you could. As for me, I 
am disappointed and disgusted, and it is a 
reliof to mo to think that [ am just abont to 
take my list Iuth. ‘The sooner we loavo 
Homburg now the better I shall be pleased.” 

“ Are you leaving at once, then?” aaked 
Trrian in dismay ; for ho hal not cateulated 
‘upon 80 precipitate a departure. 

“T funcy wo shall wiart in a day or two. 
I have finished my cure, and Bostrico was 
saying this afternoon that she had had cuough 
of tho place.” 

“ Whore shall you go?” 

“To Switzorland, I holieve ; and then, no 
doubt, to Kingxcliff for tho antnmn, You 
kuow, perhaps, that Beatrice has beon having 
the Manor Honse put in onler and frrnished.” 

‘Miss Joy pansod and sighed. “Is thore 
any likelihood of our mooting you there t” 
sho asked by-and-by, 

Brian shook his howd. “Oh, no; J shall 
bo Inuay in London. Besides, there would be | 
nothing to take me to Kingacliff, unless, in- 5 
doe, I should go down for my brother's | 
wedding,” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Joy, in acconts 
of auch amazement that Brian Lurat out 
Ianghing. 

ST ehould have thought,” eu he, “that, 
after spending so many months in our part 
of the world, Soa would have beon prepared , 
to hoar of Gilbert's engagement to Keitty 
opened pared, Miss J ved. 

pared or unpre] , joy receive 
this intelligence with a demonstration as 
surprising as it was inexplicable. She Aung | 
her sunehade up into the air, canght it by 
the handle as it fell and ejacntated, “ Hoo- | 











ray!” Then, perceiving that her neighbour | 
ras staring ab horas if he suxyectod “hat of 
idenly gone raving mad, “Ex- 


having su 
cnse this exaberange of animal spirits,” sho 
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said; “but I never did like your brethor, 
‘Mr. Segrave, and that’s the truth.” 

J may be very dense,” observe Bri 
“but I confees I don’t sco why your dislik- 
ing my brother should make you rejoice in 

ean” 








“Tt is our duty to love our onemice,” ro- 
turnod Miss Joy sententioualy. 

“Oh, Miss oy, that really won’t do!” 

“Thet won't do? Thon you may take it 
that mine is the gloe of a auitr ol! raaid who 
naturally exults when ahe seca a fellow- 
creuture blunder into the snare of iatri- 
mony, And if that doosn’t satisfy you, let 
mo mention that I lave the greatest estoom 
and rogand for Miss Greenwood : T suppose 
U nay be allow to rejoice fu her huppinoas, 
may I not?” 

“Yes, but I think you must havo had 
othor reasons than thoso fur buhaving 80 in- 
decorously in public,” 

“Very well, then ; I had othor reasona. 
Only I tan not going to communicate thom. 
t you; so you neodn't bother mo. It is 
time for me to tako wy bath now. When 
you write tv your brot her, please givo him 
my hearty congratulations.” 

With that, sho marchod off, leaving Brian 
completely myatified, und resulved to find 
out from Beatrice what might be tho mean- 
ing of theso enigmatic utterances. 

But of course, whon Beatrice aeparatod 
horsclf from her friends und ined hin, it 
was neithor abont tho news of his brother's 
engagement nor ahout Miss Joy’s singular 
panner of receiving it that ho was chiofly 
desirous of talking to her. 

“If you um not going to pluy lawn. 
tonnis,” sho suid, “Jot us find some couler 
and more sequestered apot than this, 1 have 
a crow to pluck with you.” 

Howover, sho did not seom to bo very 
seriously angry : on tho eontrary, ther was « 
a lurking rmile about her eyes and lips which 
reminded him of what she ha‘ been during 
that happy week which had procedot Staple- 
ford’s advent upon tho scone. Moreover, 
she mado straight for a cortain retired bonch, 
ahut in by treca and shrubs, where she and 
he had sometimes sat in thoso duys, but 
which they had not sinea revixited, 

“ You did not put in an appearance at the 
springs this morning,” sho bogan ; was that 
accidental or intentional? But I won’t tempt 
you to provaricate. I happen to have becn 
informed, upon the very best authority, that 
your absonce was due to 9 preconcerted ar 

t; and pray, do you consider that 
friendly bebaviour 1 
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“I, thought it was friendly to him,” an- 
swored Brian, without (for 
had betrayed 


hho was sure thot Staplef 
nothing more than the fact 7 
“and certainly didn’t think it was unfriendly 
tw yon, Why should it bet” 

“A, if yon dida’t know 1 have beon using 
you ns shield ‘for the last furt- 
wight! But perhaps don’t Biko beit 


Anyhow, 
« you; foe you have dons both 
and me a serving, whrethor you in- 
itornot, Oh, what a comfort it is 
toho able to writo Finis to that chapter 1” 

“Couldn't yu huve dons that befors you 
left Landon 1” Brisa ventured to auzgost. 

“Ne doubt 7 eonld; ond T soo by your 
fave that you think I ought to have done it, 
‘You are a ryan j 60 you don’t wulerstand in- 
dlueinion in ane cases, You would, if you 
were a woman, and especially if you were a 
rich wom. | Joseph, whese remarks are 
often muel to the print, raid to me before we 
parted, * could Jay my haw) on a» many us 
twenty nen of good prsition and character 
who would be very pleased to hive the 
epeuding of your money; but J doubt 
Whother you wanld fitl one of them wear as 
well as Lond Stapleford.” 

“Stapleton! wanted something more than 
tho wpending of your money,” Brian tele 
Vound in justieo to nay. 

“ eo; and that was just whut 
mado him impossible, Why do yon look at 

ino in that dissutinicd way 1 Were you so 

very anxious that 1 sbowlt become Lady 

Stapleford 1” 

“No,” answered Brian ; “I never wished 
that, and Tm glad that it isn’t to bo. All 
‘tho same, 1 am \ery sorry for him.” 
© "Soain LJ expresso my sorrow to him 
and abasod myself Iefore him when he looked 

. ll atmo, Nevertheless, he has had a 
lucky caea] 

who aro devoted to athlotics and sport get 

over thoso little misadventures with 

ful rapidity. Ho is going to shoot grouse 
now; and if that doosn’t cure him, as 
haps it won't, the stalking will. I ma 
pulut of ascertaining that ho would get some 

stalking Inter on.” 


wed ay a phiokd and re 


ean fory 
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spare a little Pity for me; for I can sasure 

that there will be weeping and gnashing 
B tecth when she and Tmo, ‘the mere 
thonght of it makes me long to remain 
abrosd until the winter and then fly to 


Feypt” 
yt hope you won't do that,” said 
Brian, 

“Oh, I can't. I have urgent affairs tu 
atten] to at home: not to apouk of the fimt: 
rvpresentation of your ers, whieh J 
wouldn’t mias for anything. You must write 
and tell me when the date ia fixed. I shalt 
Manor Hone 
our brother 
to London 






wed 
“ly the way, aaid Sri, “my brother iv 


‘to be marriod to Kitty Greenwood, 
only of i this morning,” 
“Ob, no!” exckiimed Beatrice incredu- 





lourly. And then: “ You don’t mean that 
it iy actaully settled nnd announced 4” 

Aud on being informed that such was the 
case, she Turned her head away and drummed 
impatiently upon the geonnd with her foot, 

A horrid suspicion flushed suddenly acroos 
Brian's mind, “He remombered Miss Joy's 
unaccountable exultation ; he remembered 
that Gilhert_ bad certainly heen very asaidu- 
ous in his attentions to Mity Hantley at Lady 
Clementina’s dimer-party : and Gilbert was 
handsome, clever, likely cnough to distinguish 
hirorelf—just the sort of man who would 

probably arutse her interest. But the next 
Intent he was certain that this suapicion 
was groundless, although there w 
nothing surprising in Miss Joy’s entertaining 
it. Everybody must admit that thera are 
things which wo know to bo facta, without 
deing uble to prove them such cithor to 
others or ourselves. 

“You don’t seem ploasod,” he hazarded at 


“Tam not pleased,” she answered. “I 
was in hopes that the girl would have had 
the senso to marry Captain Mitchell, who 
would make her as happy as the day is long. 


amt ho isn't badly hurt. Man len; 


a As for your brother he cares for nothing in 


hesven or on earth but himeelf.” 
“I think he must care a little for Kitty,” 


And nothing would porsuade her to take Brian 


a more serious viow than this of Staple- 
ford's disuppointment, “You will see—you 
will eee,” tte said, “We aro in August now : 
well, bofore Christmas he will be at 
me for’ Saving Iet him off, If yon must 

pity aomebuily, pity Clementina, who will 
not be so quickly coneoled. You might even 


“Oh, yes; a little—that’s the unfortunate 
of it. I wish you hadn't told me thist 
should have liked to have only pleasant 
memorios of our last day.” 
“Your last day,” ochoed Brian dismally. 
“Yes ; our time is up, and I have decided 
to issue marching onlers for to-morrow. 
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Now, if you please, I want to forget your 
brother and Stapleford, and Clemontina, 
everybody elae whom it is painful to thi 
of. “Tell me about your opera.” 

But in truth this subject had been somo- 
what threshed out, and neither ‘Brian’s efforts 
nor Miss Huntisy’s could prevent tho day 
from ending in a and unsatisfactory 
fashion, To him, at any rate, the shadow of 
the coming ‘was ever preacnt—a part- 
ing which, as he dels, must add tho molun- 
choly word Finis to another chapter than 
that of which she had so lightly spoken. 


CHAVTER XXXIV.—HALF-REGRETA. 
So largo a number of w ing but 
oflicious persons thonght fit to at 
tho railway-station to bid Miss Huntley good- 
bye, that Brian obtained no more than a 
shake of tho hand from her, and indeed was 
indebted to his physical advantages of atatare 
und musclo for even that small boon, He 
returned to hia rooms, through a town which 
had all at oneo become utterly commonplace 
and uninteresting, and bogau to pack up 
forthwith. The curtain hal tullon ; the scene 
was vacant; duty os well os inclination 
‘Twechonod him away ; for that morning’s post 
had brought him au opportune reminder from 
Phipps that his time was not his own, 

‘wo days afterwanls he wus once more at 
his old quarters in Duke Street, and on the 
following evening his collaborator, whe had 
tukon # amall Louse on tho river for the 
sumer months, in order to bu within cus} 
roach, dined with him st their deserted clui 
and laid before him the final arrangement 
which had been entored into with the manager 
of the Ambiguity Theatre. That enterprising 

son hail decidod to introduce The King's 
Veto in the boginning of Novamber, bein; 
of opinion that failure would bo loss cost! 
disastrous then than ato later date. How- 
ever, the manager did not anticipate failure, 
while Phipps professed himself assured of 
ance 


O88, 
“Only, you know, Sograve,” sail he, “yon 
musta'tealnd a fow eacions and alteratioon, 
Tdon't protand to judge of your work from 


tho musical critic's standpoint, but I think I 
know pretty well what will fotch the play- 
going public, and it ia the play-going pul 

it we have to pluase, no matter at what 
snotifice.” 

“ You have only to give your orders,” an- 
swored Brian. ‘E won't promise never to 
argue, but Il promise to yield if I can’t talk 
you over,” 

‘And he kept to his word, notwithstanding 


fae with tho question of 
hia vocation for itn 
of, prod. Both 
are legitimate, but thuy aro very 
Feast. on with one auother; and 
compromise may be, und generally 
is, arrived tall coepoct is upt to have a 
ttle of the Bloom bed off it in tho pro- 
at one time might havo 
felt that bis first duty, attar all, was to koop 
lifo in and boggurs must not bo 
choorera, hat incentive to 
pander to popular bad taste, and in spite of 
is anxiety to achiove success, there woro 
moments whon he thought that succoss, if it 
should como, would bo hardly worth the 
price askod for it. 
Fortunately, his modesty ani good tomy 
not only kept him on excellent torms with 
Phipps and the manager, but inducod them 
to stretch a point here und there to give him 
ploasure ; and if the porpotanl consultations 
und discussions in which he was roquired to 
tuke part did nothing olae for him, they at 
Toast acrvod to fill up his timo and a 
meusuro of his thoughts, Of Boutaico 
heard nothing ; but then ho had not ox 
to hear of hor; nor hal ho boon again dis- 
quictol by that fugitive surmixo with refor- 
onco to her and his brother, although in the 
brief acknowledgment of his congratulations 
which he had received from tho latter, thore 
hud occurred 2 somewhntarsbiguous phrase:— 
“With your romantic nutiuns you will 
protsbly consider mo a wise man, not a foul; 
it I confess that 1 am sometimes amazod at 
myself. I have always, aa you know, boon a 
common-sense, nen a with . 
proper appreciation main chanco, and” 
af T bad allowed » groas chanos to oxcapo mo 
for tho sake of love (ua I may have done, for 
who knows what is in tho lacky-bag until he 
has dipped his hand into it #), shouldn’t I be 
ound! fn mare consiatene , to accuse myself 
of almoet criminal folly 1” 
1 People whom tho force of circumstances 
, has deprived of & confidant will sometimes 
" yelieve themselves by making half-confidences 
; 10 thoso whom they believe to be too dense 
je understand them, end it may have becn 
in obedience to somo such impules that 
Gilbort had penned the above incautious 
worts, For ing could be more certain 
than that, after s weck or two of unthinking 
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ito would bagi to formulate against that he sometimes distrosed her by the total 
Se tere oat irrelevance of hia replies. > ; 
his own ‘had not condemned hi "J do hope, dear,” she said one day, with 
was not Mr. Buswell ready end di profound sigh, “that when youare « member 
to act tho part of a ‘anda friend you will never, never vote for such an 


' That 
pillar of tho Liberal cauge was not long 
alwont from Kingscliff, nor, after his 
lid he Jose much time in paying Gilbort a 
friendly vinit, 

“So you're eas 2 = married, T hear, 
he began, ve, you disap 
point me, you do indeed, Not that I’ve 
word to siy against your young lady, far 
fivan it! But the ain't the right ono, you 
we” 

“ Perhaps,” said Gilbert mildly, “I may 
Je oxcunedd for thinking myself tho best judge 
of that.” 

“Quite nutural you should think so,” as- 
sonted Mr, Haswoll gonorously ; “though 
not whut 1 should have looked for from a 
man of your intelligence. 1 gave you fair 
warning tuo, as you inay remember. Don't 
you make any Mintako abont it, sir; you 
ought to havo murriod tho Manor ‘Quse, or, 
in other words, Miss ‘Untley.” 

And it was altogether useless to take up a 
lofty tone with this too familiar porsonuge 
and pint out to him that the usages of 
society forbid such froe mention of ladies’ 
ames, 

“You and me ain't socioty,” he returned, 
not uw whit ubashed, “and what passes be- 
twixt you and me don’t go no further. I’m 
determined to huvo the Manor ‘Ouse, and I 
make uo doubt but what 1 sul? have it ; for 
if you don't marry tho young lady, there's 
plenty of others for her to choose from, and 
‘We may expect to see the property put uy 
for nalo umin beforo very Jong. On'y, as 
told you before, if Kingsclif don’t get the 
Inud bras you, why, thero’s o fairish 
ntuher of Kingscliff voters who may think 
you ain't the man to represent ’cm.” 

"Throata or warnings of this kind, repeatod 
day after day in varying lan made 
Wilbert Jong to throw off the Buswell yoke 
und fight his own battle; but that, as he 
very well knew, would be tantamount to 
ubunilouing the contest. Huswell, who con- 
tinued to work for him with apy age 
siduity, aud who was all-powerful with the 

dieu! portion of the constituency, could, 
and doulitless would, start 2 third candidate 
if defied ; und it was cary to foreses who, in 
that event, would bo compelled, by loyalty 
to his party, to retire. 

Thus it came Se that the brow of Miss 
Kitty's lover was often clouded by care, and 








abominable thing as triennial parliaments! 

What would Meibe worth to ux if it were 

one net lection # 
ote Bond ax appa 


picture,” an- 
awered Gilbert, “but I say we should get 
eecustomed to it, and through somehow. 
I think any kind of life would be worth a 


good deal to me go long a8 I had you beside 
pod thous petty things to 

fo said these pret i or every 
now and then, ‘and aes them too, Ho was 
still as much in Jove with her as ho had 
ever been, and he realised besides that she 
‘was hia best friond—possibly his only friend. 
If her love and companionship did not suffice 
tw console him for all imaginablo losses and 
disappointments, it. must bo acknowledged 
that therein he did not greatly differ from 
the majority of mankind ; his misfortune 
was that he was perfectly conscious of a fact 
a most of us manago to keep out of 
right. 

"No date had as yot beon fixod for tho 
wodding. It was to tuke placo “after tho 
election,” but how soon or how long after 
remained an opon qnestion, Admiral and 
Mra. Greenwood were not in a hurry, nor 
wus Kitty ; and for the time being they, were, 
ono and all, too much impressed with the 
}wramount nocessity of getting their candi- 
date returned to have loisure for the consider- 
ation of other projects, 

‘That their utmost efforts would be required 
wus bocoming more and more manifost asthe 
autumn approached, It was all very well 
for Mr. Buswell to boast, “I ‘old thia division 
in tho ‘ollor of my ’and;” but when his au- 
dacious words wore reported in the Conser- 
vative camp, Sir John Pollingtor shook with 
tilent, comfortable Taughter, instead of bo- 
coming scarlet in tho faco’aud using bad 
language, as he would have done earlier in 
the year, For Giles, Q.C., was now hard at 
work 
and 





and was proving himeclf able, energetic, 

apt in sequisition of populurity. 
All the hot summer through he was holding 
meotings hore, there, and everywhere, mak- 
ing acquaintance hoa his one dela com 
the highest to the lowest, and delighting 
them with an inexhaustible supply of jokes 
and anecdotes. To the staid country gentle- 
men and their fami and to aoe to-do 
inbabitants inyscliff villas, his oratory 
came as a spring of fresh water in the desert. 
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‘Ho was, perhaps, rather vulgar (and this 
exercised villadom a good deal), but then he 
Was 80 very amusing ; and what reward can 
be too great for « man who is ca] of 
extracting amusement from modorn English 
polities? Even those who said they really 
must vote against him could not help liking 
him; and as for Admiral Greenwood, it 
would have been nothing short of cruelty to 
Testrain him from asking this jolly opponent 
to dinner. So Mra. Greenwood gave her 
consent, and the invitation was 
and Mr. Giles made himeclf 20 pleasant to 
everybody that all sting of personal animosity 
was removed from the sirnggle at once and 
for ever, This was creditable to both sides, 
afd was gonerally declared to be eo; but 
omehow or other Giles got all the glory of 
: In tho jbumbler ranks ots society, too— 
and especially among the tradespeople—he 
oarned many friends for himself. Pasiners 
is business, and some of the latter shrewdly 
remarked that Mr. Sogravo would continue 
to reside among them and consume the 
necessarios of life whethor he wero clected 
or not; whereas a stranger who spent his 
money freely, and who made no socret of 
his intention to purchase a villa in the town, 
in the event of his retarn, would be a distinct 
7 ri thos things rendered 
i lered it imperative 
upon earnest Liberala to bestir themselver ; 
nor had Gilbert any reason to complain of 
Tukewarmness on tho part of his friends. In 
cortain quarters of the borough Miss Kitty's 
influenco was very strong, ond many wero 
the promises of enpport which her pleading 
drew from those who, on provious occasions, 
had not troubled themselves to go to the 
‘Tho Admiral, too, did good servieo by 
ting up the outlying districts and pro- 
claiming aloud what great things the party 
of progress meant to do for the downtrodden 
tillers of tho soil. He was, moreover, nobly 
seconded by a person from whom, at the 
most, nothing beyond a bensvolent neutrality 
could have been expected. In truth, it was 
no love for Gilbert Segrave (whom he die- 
liked and distrusted) that led Captain Mit- 
chell to espouse the cause wi Miss 
Greenwood 40 much at heart; but to 
her he conld not help being loyal thi 
thick and thin, and to plesse her he 
have undertaken tasks more repulsive than 
that into which he now threw himself with 
characteristic energy. Gilbert found that it 
would not do to sneer at the exertions of 
this unsolicited partis ‘The only 
to 2 difference thst he ever had with Kitty, 








was whon, with fi & 
in her voice, rhe cy 
othor cars than hers. 


“He never breathes 9 word against you,” 
she sai, “although—~” 

* Althongh he might justly lay so many 
sins to my charge?” suggosted Gilbort 
smiling. 

“No, not justly; but it must bo more 
dificult for him to be generous than for you. 
Anil he is vory, very generous!” criod Kiity, 
with tears in her eyon. 

Well, if Mitchell ahatained from bringing 
accusations against the young squire of 
ton, there wero othora who were Jess con- 
sidorate ; and indeed one of the terrora of 
canvassing ia that the eanvaawd will not 
always undoretand the difference betwoon 

blic anil private qualifications, Thus Mr, 

ttick, when waited upon and reiuested in 
tho most urbano manner to state his political 
views, replied bluntly that ho didn't seo 0 
ha'porth to choose botweon Tories und Rave, 
If cither side had propoaod to abolish tho 
duty on spirits, that would have beon some- 
thing like; but he had boen informed that 
no such measure was in contemplation, and 
consequently ho “hadn't no politica to speak 
of,” beyond tho genoral sontiment of Hulo 
Britannia, which gavo him a slightly Con- 
sorvative bins, 

“But what I want clearod up, sir, is this,” 
said he, fixing hia eyes upon Gilbert's, Ye 
has been put about as you dono Mr. Brian 
out of bis rights; and parson, when I ask 
him tho quostion fuir and equate, he don’t 
give mo no snswor. Now Dan’ Puttick ain't 
the man to promise his vote to a thiof, if 
you'll oxeuso the liberty of mo sayin’ 60,” 

Tt was not everybody who spoko with 
such shocking directness; but of hints and 
insinuations there woa no luck; and tho, 
worst of it was that many of these wore 
uttered in Kitty’s presence. Gilbort bitterly 
attribnted their origin to Monckton, but 
Monckton was another person of whom it 
was hardly safo to speak ill to his betrothed, 
so he had to smother his wrath and derivo 
such comfort as ho could from her ear 

\diation of the calumnics reported a 
Pultick and others 

Tt was something to know that noither 
whisperings nor backbitings could avail to 
sta hes faith fm D tat oan 
something to know that, come weal, come 
wwoa, she would always romain faithful to 
him. But he, for his did not want wos 
to coms, and at times he was sadly doubtful 
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‘whether he would always remain faithful to House. To the Manor House he ingly 
her, If only she had had Miss Huntloy’s botook himself on tho following day; but 
fortune, or oven tho half of it! very day, even if he had wished to stop short at the 
as he loft his own domain, he had to formal ceremony of Jeaving his card at tho 
tho Manor JTouso, and the sight of the trans-' door, ho could hardly have done ao after 
formation that was being wrought in that , being informed that Miss Huntley was at 
lung-disnsed dwelling, of the masons hurrying | home and had given particular orders for his 
tu und fro, the gurenors planting, trans-| admission. He was not suro that he quite 
plunting, und ievelling, the furniture vans liked this implied conviction on her part that 
unlading nt the door, Ueeams a gricvance to , he would calf at tho earliest possible moment, 
him. Tho place really ought to have heen | and, being more or lees conversunt with the 
his; it ought never to have been soparated vwaye of women, he at oneo suspected her of 
from tho Backton property; porhaps he for-'a design to draw him away from his allegi 
yot that it lind never beon intended to ho ao ance. ‘That she must resent his abrupt de- 
nopurated, And after all, and in spito of all, scrtion of her he did not doubt for an instant ; 
it might havo heon his, "That wos tho thought women, he thought, always do resent euch 
which would keop recurring to his mind and behavionr, whether the desorter be persott- 
vexing him with its importanity. Ho might ' ally indifferent to them or not. ‘Thus, with 
- he ‘was almost mre of it—hove gainod ‘his nerves ready braced up for action and 
posseusion not only of the Manor House, but all his wity on tho alert, he followed tho 
of all the wealth of which but a trifling por, Iutler acrow a thickly-carpeted hall, which 
tion was now being lavished upon ita im- the resources of modern upholt hot 
provement; aml wealth to sn ambitions scorned out of all resemblance to its former 
thas means ho inUch more than mere luxury! elf, and was shown into what ho romem- 
{Io lu, it is true, the grace to he ashamed bered to have been in ok days a small 
of thene hall-regeeta; ho tried to shake then: library. 
MG and nover went the length of asking! Here, too, the npholsterers and decorators 
hiteelf whether it might vot be yet timo to had heen at work, and certeinly no luly 
rabtol an grrr. SAAT hoouked foryard to | tan atin whch Ml Hatley wes So 

id an orzor. loo} 3 Hunt 
Mias Huntley's return with no slight interest | seatod, writing letters. Gilbert took in all 
and curiosity, woudoring how sho would | tho details of the picture at a glanco—the 
roccivo him, and what offect the news of his | subdned colouring, the artistic furniture, the 
ay ont to Kitty Greenwood would havo | Japanese bronzes, and old china, and what- 

upon hor, and whethor she would or vot—and smothered a sigh, for the refine- 
woah es samt paw on his behalf in tho — baer money can bay always sere 
coming cloction fray. forcibly to him. A woot firo wus crockli 

r of tim the builder's men «o- choerfally upon tho high, brass-mounted 
parted, tho traces of their Inbour were dogs; nt the windows, which lookod out 
romoved, the steam of furuiturevans coed, over tho ay, had been thrown open, letting 
dnd the gravel drive was car awept. in the crisp autumnal air and a el- 
‘At lant, in Gilbort wae riding homewards low tunlight. if 
sone fing autumn aftorucon, admiring the Beatrice rose and held out hor hand with 








yellow and rueset tints of the woods with 
that inereazed approciation which arises from 
tho senso of ownership, a smart victoria 
dashed past hima, and bo was aware of two 
ladios, ono of whom turned her head to nod 
to bim in a very friendly fashion, while tho 
other allowed him to seo no more of her 
porson than a very broad back. 

Mina Joy’s back and any expression that 
sho might contrive to throw into it, 
as little interest for Gilbert as her face would 
huvo dono; but that glimpse of Miss Hunt- 
Tey’s stimulated his deairg for an interview 

ith her: and indced neighbourly courtesy 
eoomed to demand thst he Tose no 
time about leaving a card at the Manor 


2 frank smile which ought to have sufficed to 
disarm swpicion. “This is very protly of 
you,” she said. “I wanted you to bo the 
firat to welcome me, because I am painfully 
aware that I and my belongings are brand- 
new, while everything around us is as old 
aa the hills, Your countenance gives usa 
sort of sanction; and we shall try to mellow 
as quickly 2s wo can.” 

“J don’t think either you or your helong- 
ings stand in need of any sanction,” answered 


politely. : 

“Wo are grateful for it, all tho same. Now 
find s comfortable chair for yourself, and tell 
mo what Kingecliff has been saying and 

lloing all this Iong time.” 
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OBAFTER XXKV.—MISY HUNTLEY'S TACTICS. 

Sap it is to think of neglocted opportu- 
nities, and aad to look upon what might havo 
doen ours, Int for our folly or perversity ; 
Tut the contemplation of great yan lin. 
quished from honourable and disintorested 
motives is both soothing and inspiring. Gil 
bert, uitting in » Inxurtows arm-chair, with 
hin back to the light and his eyes upon the 
‘bewutiful aud wealthy lady who had placed 
horvelf oppoxito to hi, felt that ho occapiol 
a strong moral position, and that in any en- 
counter which might be imminent it would 
‘be neodless for him to employ xtrategy. So, 
in answer to her question he said :— 

o“ Kingscliff is, and has been, busy clection- 
coring, ‘Thut sams up its public annals. In 
tho way of personal items, I dou’t know that 
I have any to offer you, except what you 
havo perhaps heard already, that I am going 
to bo marrivd,” And then he looked at her 
to see whether she would wince. 

Of courmo, she did no such thing 3 she 
laughed u little, and answered : “ Oh, I heard 
of your yoment ages ago, and 1 ought to 
havo bogun by congratulating you; I 
fool as if all that had beon gono throngh. It 
ree a very foregone conclusion, wasn’t 
it 

“T didu't know it was,” said Gilbert, not 
dost ploasud. Is it atko w foregone conclu- 
sion that I am to be congratulated t” 

“Naturally. It would require a stronger 
mind than mine to offeranything oxcopt con- 
gratulations to porsons about to marry.” 

“Tam sure you would always ne tho pro- 
por formula; }ut are your congratalutions 
sincere in my purticulur caso” persisted 
Gilbert, not chousing to Le put off in that 
wuy. 

is You must bo very conceited if you donbt 
it, Kitty Greenwood is the protticst girl in 
the county, and as good as rho is protty. 
Really, with the highest possible respect for 
yon, I don’t seo what better fortune you aro 
entitled to by your metits.” 

“T don’t consider myself cutitled to uny 

fortune at ull,” Gilbert declared ; “ only 

am not a rich man, and many people would 
sey that I should have acted more prudently 

by marrying a woman with 4 little of 

her own, that’s all, I thought you might 
possibly take that view.” d 

“Ob, if you talk about prudence that is 
another mattor. One may be permitted to 
congratulate one’s friends sometimes on being 
imprudent. Congratulations are © ly 
appropriate in the present instance, because 
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Ichould imagino that, as s rulo, you Ipok a 
very long time bofore you leap. Wink 
all bo romantic—I aysolf, for instance, am 
distrussingly tho roverse—but that ia rathor 
our misfortuno than our fault; and nothing 
is more refreshing than to sce an unromantic 
perwon doing a rumantic thing. Still, I hope 
you won't give up all idea of political life 
just yet; that would bo almoat a pity, I 





think.” 
He assurod her that he fully intended to 
enter Parliamout anc remain there, if ouly a 


majority of tho olectors could he brought to 
intrust their interosta to him, and this for a 
time gave the conversation another tun. Bat 
Miss Luntley soon hurkod back to the sub- 
ject of Kitty Greenwood, in whose praise it 
seemed aa if xhe could ‘not find anything 
strong enough to say, So culogistic was sho 
that af length Gilbert, aomuwhat bewildered 
hy a line of criticism which ho hud not auti- 
cipated, and a trifle vexed hy the reiterated. 
implication that he was fortunate beyond his 
losurta, bogan inscnsibly to point to tho r0- 
vorso of the modul ant to hint that, although 
Kitty might bo worth 1 racritico, a kacrifivo 
had not tho leas boon made for her sake, Ho 
caught himself in the uct of saying that a 
man who has gone cortain lengths in tho 
hoodlewsness of youth can’t honourably re- 
trvat, and broke off, rol und ashamoil, in the 
middle of hix sentonce. 

‘Miss Kuutley did not socom to Koo his om- 
Jarnusment. “Are you by any chance goin, 
to Morton this afternoon” shu asked 5“ an 
if you are, muy I drive you there? Ido so 
want to avo Kitty again.” 

Hic could not, of course, do otherwise than 
accept this offer gratefully ; and soon after- 

he was seater in a low phacton, drawn 

hy w pair of well-matchod cobs, and driven: 
Ly Mis Huntloy with the ease of a practised 
whip. Sho euntrived to keep him very well 
waurod by the way. Sho never in her wan- 
doriuys lust toueh of the fashionable world, 
its sayings awd duings, whoreas Gilbert, tho 
moment that he left London, felt himself us 
utterly excluded as if he were doad from the 
society which he love all the more dearly 
bocauso ho did not, strictly spoaking, belong 
to it, Therefore both tho mattor and the 
manner of Mise Huntloy’s talk fell refresh- 
ing! upon curs which for so many wooks 
listening to quite another atyle of 
conversation ; ancl of this she was doubtless 
aware, She may even have beon also aware 
thut the effect produced upon her hearer was 
not entirely pleasuruble, and that by degrees 
he became affected with a vague restlessness 
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and dissatisfaction, as exilos are moved first 
to joy and then to tears by the accents of 
thor fatherland. 

“How completely out of it onc ix down 
here!” he exclaimed, with a sigh. 

To which she responded cheerfully, “Oh, 

ow will be glad enough to be out of it for s 
Tow months after ¢ sesvion or two, The time 
in rupidly approaching when Parliamont will 
moot before Christmas, and sit until the 
socond week in August.” 

Ho aighod again, wondering whether ho 
would be able to afford a London house, and 
whether, if he could do so, it would be such 
a house and in auch a neighbourhood as to 
onahle him to reecive the friends whom he 
wos chiefly desirous of retaining. This wos 
a point which he had latterly debated more 
than once with painful misgivingx Ho dis- 
missed it impatiuntly, aa he hed dismissed it 
before, with tho perfectly just reflection that 
it wan too lato to repine at comparative po- 
werty now, and that ho must bo contented 
ities geod luck aa had fallen to his 


Nor, in truth, «lid that Inck present iteclf 
under an unfavourable aspect when Kitty, 
who had acen the approach of the phacton 
from afar, came to the door to greet hor 
lover and embrace her visitor, There was 
no neod to draw comparisone betwoon these 
two re united frionds. Certainly Miss Hunt- 
Joy’s drens was more skilfully cut than Kitty's; 
‘but & woman with her income would havo 
boon inexcusable if hor gowns had boon badly 
cut; and if abo had a certain air which wae 
Jacking in a provincial maiden, what olse 
could be expected ? Hach was charming in 
her own way. 

The wartn-hoarted Groonwoods, at an: 
erate, found Misa Huntley ing, and 
loudly proclaimed their joy at her return, 
Tho Admiral bustled into the drawing-room, 
whore sho was acated between his wife and 
daughter, and joined in their demonstrations 
with much heartiness, 

“Well, pis Hontley, Jot. er us fi 
vory proud; upon my word you do! The 
whole world to chooso from, and you bave 
chosen Kingsoliff! J shouldn’s wonder it 
Buswell were to mention that in one of his 
huge painted advertisements, A busines- 
like man, Buswel!, snd uncommonly useful 
to us at the present juncture, I can tell 
Our friond there is to be our futare o> 
you know, and we shall count upon your 
‘tlt sto ook ber bead ls 

she shook her uughingly, and, 
unfastening her jacket, pointed to s small 
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yellow enamel brooch, fashioned in the shape 
of a primrose, which she wore at her neck. 
“Sent mo by Clementina,” she explained, 
“with instructions to display it at all times 
and places until further orders. Would you 
‘expose me to the risk of being disowned by 
my family for ever #” 

“Perhaps as you have no vote, and as 
your out-door ccrvanty ‘won't be upon the 
Tegistor, we may forgive you for sporting 
thut ugly symbol,” answered the ‘Admiral 3 
“but it in a end thing to think of your being 
still in tho darkness of Toryisin, Miss 
Huntley.” 

“J was bon and bred in a Tory atmo- 

here,” she said. “If I haven't yet scen 

error of my ways it is tho fault of Mr. 
Sograve, who undertook to convert me, and 
abandoned his enterprise before he was half 
way through it. Naturally, I havo had e 
relapse, and I’m afraid there won't be time 
to instruct my ignorance of tho difference 
between twoodledum and tweelledce before 
the end of Novomber.” 

However, as Gilbert soon discoverod, she 
‘was neither so ignorant of these distinctions 
nor so persuaded of their microscopic cha- 
Tacter a8 she chore to pretend, She did uot 
remain long at the Greonwoods’ that after- 
noon; but he mot her there again on the 
following day, and walked homo with hor ; 
and as thoy walked she spoke of tho future 
distribution of parties with a shrewdness 
which both surprised and fascinated him. 

“'Whatover yon do,” she said, “don't go 
in for extreme Radicalism, The country 
isn’t Radical yet or if it is, that is only 
a passing fit, which will be followed by a re- 
action when the inevitable Euro] war 
breaks out. It is quite true that the mass 
of the ames rgd ie poe con any- 
thing about foreign politics ; but the result 
of having no foreign policy will be brought 
home to them before they are much older, 
and then they will got frightened and y. 
Join the moderates and bide your timo. 
is tho fashion to laugh at these men, but 
they sre the men who will come to the front 
as soon a8 they have found out what to call 
themselves, and wien once they ara in the 
saddle it won't be easy to form » strong 
opposition to them. At your age you can 
very well afford to wait through one Parlia- 
ment without committing yourself.” 

Now these opinions, whether wise or not, 
seemed eo to Gilbert, because they happened 
to chime in with his own; nor was it onl 
with regard to the position which he 
take up in the House that Misa Huntley had 
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sound advice to offer him. According 
sand here oenin he was quite of her mind— 
it is not in ic life alone that the path to 
office and honours is to be found, To be 
‘acquainted with Cabinet Ministers and the 
wives of Cabinct Ministers is an advantage 
which 2 man of tact may easily tam to 
account, and which, at the very least, must 
render his existence more 
exciting than it could otherwise 

“The great thing,” she declared, ‘is to be 
seen, and known, it is both 2 means and 
an end; and if ono ia to be neither the one 
nor the other one might almost as well be 
Planting cabl at ton as sitting in 
the House of Commons, night after night, 
fistening to weary, dreary debates.” 

Such sentiments found a ready echo in 
Gilbert's heart; nor is it surprising that 
they ahould also have set him 9) at 

the probable future career of Miss 

‘untley's husband. That lucky individual 
would, at all eventa, have what was denied 
to him—unlimited command of ready money 
and a house at which the best of good oom- 
pany would congregate. 

It waa not in the course of one or even two 
interviews similar to the above that Gilbert 
succeeded in making himself thoroughly dis- 
contented. Tho greater part of his leisure 
bed bird spent a Kitty, and snr] —_ 

leasantly, Iso more ly, 
than in de Fimbitious achemes. But 
Kitty, in spite of the claims of her lover and 
of the canvassing labours which she had 
undertaken on his behalf, had not severed 
her connection with St. Michael’s, and it 
frequently happened that her 
required at the church or the vicarage after 
the daily fivo-o'clock evensong. Gilbert was 
wont to accompany her ao far and then to 
take hia way homewards ; but now that the 
evenings were drawing in, it was dull work 
to ait all alone in the great conpty howee ai 
Beckton, waiting for the dinner-bell to ring 
and what could be more natural than that a 
forlorn bachelor should torn aside to the 
Manor Houso for a cup of tea and a little 
improving conversation? As s matter of 
fact, he did xo turn aside nearly every day, 
and about this time Kitty noted with satie- 
faction that he ecasod. to grumble at her for 
“raking herself a slays to that immaculate 


One cannot please everybody. 
evening visite, these prolonged stled-ties 
the firelight, which seemed to give Cd 
pleasure to Gilbert, and in which Kitty (who 


was duly informed of them) aoquiemed quite 


enjoyable and too 
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cheerfully, wera a sources of doop disquieinds 
and dis to Miss Joy. Not often had she 
ve to read a lectare to the eomewhat 
imperious lady whose nominal chaperon aha 


was; still, being @ courageous conscien- 
Wout woman, ake felt it incumbent upon her 
‘one morning to may— 


“ Beatrice, dear, Mr. Segrave comes here 
often.” 


“Does he 3” asked Beatrice with innocent 
simple . “Well, now that you mention 
it, Idaresay he does. He hasn't begun to 
bore me yet though.” 

J don't mean that; I mean that he comos 
here too often for his happiness—and porhaps 
for Mis Greenwood’s into the bargain.” 

“Matilda, my beloved, are you #0 des- 
perately anxious for his happinesa t” 

“T don't care @ brasa farthing whether ho 
is happy or unhappy ; it is about you that I 
am anxious,” answered Miss Joy candidly. 

“Qh !—neither about bim nor about, 

itty, then, after allt Now be hove, 

: don’t you think that I am pretty 
well able to take care of myself t” 

“Moat certainly I do not,” Miss Joy de- 

clared \5 “that in just exactly what I don’t 


“How little you know me! Some day 
you will adr vit your mistake. mean- 
time, if it would relieve you tospoak a word 
of warning to Mr. Sograve or to Kitty, or to 
both of them, pray do so. Nobody will be 
the worse for it.” 

“And nobody will be the better,” sighed 
‘Miss Joy, conscious of her impotence, 

The excellent woman saw plainly that 
neither warnings nor remonstrances would 
‘be of any avail, and therefore held her peace ; 
but she was sorely distressed in mind, for, 
Gilbert, of whom she had never thought too 


esteem by his present behaviour; and what - 
‘was still worse, abe found herself compolled to 





; admit that Beatrice was behaving quite as 


badly ashe, That waa as much as to say 
Woe She workd was upalde Gove. ‘hs dias 

‘ortunately, or fortunate! e litt 
world in which Mi twas oom- 
posed for 


not 
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‘These Kitty, t is true, romacked that Gilbert was 


nervous and irritable st times ; but this she 


g 
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Certainly she had been a little jealous of 
Beatrics Huntley once s time, and had 
fail lenghingy "to ilbect long sg ts 
BHY ong 

hove daga she bad not been aure-of hus Jove 
—the was sure of it now, and it would have 

uired something a deal more serious 
than his visits to tho ‘House to make 
her distrust him. As reasonably might he 
have distrusted her for making much of 
Mitchell, who at this time was far more con- 
stantly with her than Gilbert was with Miss 
Runtloy. For Mitchell's goods and chattels 
woro being packed up. Somowhat suddenly 
‘ho had announced his appointment to another 
coawt station in the north of England, 
and Kitty, who divined that the transfer had 
not heon unsolicited, folt that tho least she 
could do was to make his last days at Kings- 
cliff ay ploasant for him as might bo. On 
tho eve of his departure « few friends were 
invited to 4 farewell dinnor in his honour at 
Mordon Conrt; and then it was that Miss 
Huntley and ho had a littlo talk togother for 
‘tho first timo since hor return ; for although 
they had met before, neithor of them had 
diy much anxiety to compare notes 
with tho other. Now, howover, she beck- 
onod him aside to wy: 

“So you aro rotiring from the field of 
Tattle.” 

“That is the usual thing to do after one 
has boon boaton, is it not?” ho returned. 

“One should not allow oneself to be 20 


mee 

“Wolt, I don’t know about that; under 
cortain circumstances defeat is inevitable, I 
sappore,” 

“And « bungling ally is not quite the 
right to make criticisms, ” 
* Ob, you muatn’t pat wi into m 
mouth that I never Miss Huntley. 
iow you did your bost for me—and very 
kind it was of you, I’m sure.” 

“ Nevertheless, I miscalculated 
strength ; and you dido’t think much of 
tactics, did yout” 

“You never told me what your tactice 
woro,” ho repliod at length; “but as far 
as I could understand them, they weren't 
oxactly—well, 1 don’t think 1 should have 





my 
my 


omployed them myself. The factis, I believe 
honesty to be the liey.” 
‘Mina Huntley did not a) to relish the 


jon which she had invited ; for 
she frowned and shut up her fan with enap. 


sounds & mde to way, 
Mitchal went ou polecediedy oa eee 
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ean in that in these cases it is really all plain 
sailing. Sho didn’t care for me, and she did 
care for Segrave. That seems to me to be 
final I couldn’t make her care for me.” 

“Oh, excuse me; that doem’t follow at 
all, And how do you know that she cares. 
for Mr. Segravet How do you know that 
the person with whom she is in love isn’t an 
imaginary being whom she will never find 
inside Mr. Segrave's akin ?” 

But this was too subtle for the straight- 
forward Mitchell, who shook his head and 
answered : 

“It would be no kindness to encourage 
me, Miss Huntley, even if you could, But 
you can’t, I must grin bear it. The 
only thing is that I find I can't bear to stay 
here, and that is why 7'm off to Berwick-on- 


“Leaving the onemy in ion.” 

«Oh, T don't want 70 eall him the enemy, 
He ea I have ure hit it off together = 
i well; but most ike his 
ted ate to is tho man whom tho’ had 
chosen to bo her husband.” 

“And sup the man whom she has 
chosen to be her husband should broak her 
heart some fine day t” 

“To thot case, I shouldn't think twice 
sbout breaking his head.” 

“A vory useful and practical measure, 
though hardly to be described as either 
yontion or feugh Perhope you ~~ as 

it out, though ; ts 
you may havo found benolation on one side 
or other of the Border.” 

Mitchell reddened. 
rooghiys "I have known Ttay Grenood 

3 “I have known Kitts 

since ahe was a child in the sctnclroom, and 
I have nevor in all my life loved another 
woman, I don't know that it matters very 
much what you may think of me; but if 
you think that I ‘find consolation,’ as 

you eall i 7 YOU a 
you call it, at this time of day, you make 
mistake.” 


“Don't be ," she returned, laughing ; 
“T give you full credit for constancy, 
T can’t 6a; 


es much for your 
Apparent your notin of Siping» Ine 
isn't the same as mine. If I were in your 


hare 
‘bean broken off before now, and that when a 
woman looks at » rejected lover with tears 
in hor eyes, it ia because he is beginning to 


” find out what he is worth.” 


“She didn’t look at me with tears in her 
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eyes 1” exclaimed Mitchell. “What do you 
moan 1” 


“Did abe not? I suppose I must have 
deen deceived, then, whon I caught a gli 
of her across the dinner-table. Perhaps abe 
had swallowed an over-dose of mustard, or 
she may have been dazzled by the brilliancy 
of her * Prospects, To be sure she might have 
wept all the tears of Niobe before you would 
havo seen them; for your own eyes don't 
seem to be as as a sailor's ought to be. 
Since you won't use them at Kingscliff, per- 
haps you may as well bo, at ick-on- 
‘Tweed as here. Jt wouldn’t be a bad plan 
to take a roturn-ticket though.” 

“What do you mean!” asked Mitchell, 
i6r the second ‘time, 

“That will be wanted to act as best 
man to Mr. Segrave on his wodding-day, of 
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course. What else should I mean? and ‘what 
part could suit you better? You have chosen 
to surrender to him without striking a blow; 
it in only fi that you should walk in his ti. 


um 

drove homo that night with a 
young man who was loud in his commen- 
Gation of Miss Huntley, her beauty, her 
talents, and hor amiability. The elder man, 
listened for a long time with that silence 
which is said to imply assont ; but at length 


he Teaponded : 

“Miss Hi fley may be all that you say, 
and I should think sho is; but botween you 
aud me, I doubt whethor ‘she ia quita right 
in the upper story.” 

It was this impression of her, and no 
other, that he took away with him to Bor 
wick-on-Tweed, 
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SUNDAY BEADINGH YOR SEPTEMBER, 
Br JAMES BROWN, D.D. 


FIST SUNDAY. 
Bead Johny. 1-18, 
'HE travellor from Judma to Galileo, who, 


aa of old, gocs through Samaria, rest- th 


ing at Jacob's well, and passing on to Na- 
blows, on the site of the anciont Sychar, finds 
the distanco betweou the city and tho well 
greater than the casual roader of St. John’a 
narrative would suppose. As he traversos 
thet distance, which is at least two miles, 
the question is forced upon him, What was 
this woman's mative in going so far to draw 
water? There is @ perennial fountain at tho 
city gate from which sho could have obtainod 
the supply needed for her houschold. If it 
be true that, being of worse than doubtful 
reputation, she was not permitted to associ- 
ate with tho women who frequented the well 
at the gate, there were and noarer 
fountains in the Vale of Shechem from which 
she could have drawn. There is no in 
Palestine where the traveller is 20 chi by 
the tinkle of brooka and by those sounds of 
the green-leaved earth which betoken the 
presence of abundant water. Why then did 
this woman habitually leave the city gate 
and, Pease ‘the many fountains in the val- 
Iey, her weary way to Jacob's well that 
ehe might fl! her water-pot from its depths ? 
I admits of doubt that she was im- 


polled by a suporstitions motive, She made 
the pilgrimage to tho distant well because 
she estoomed its water sacred. It was tho 
gift of the holy patriarch who had drank 
jeroof himsolf, and his children, and hia 
cattle. It must bo endowed with saving 
virtuo, Tho woman souglit pence to her 
troubled conscience in @ toilsome act of reli- 
gions devotion. 

‘When we recognise that thin was her mo- 
tive, light is shod on the whole narrative. 
‘We understand bettor than before her amaze- 
ment that sJow should ask drink of » woman * 
of Samaria. She hoard the roquest not 
merely as that of a wayworn thirsty traveller 
for a cup of cold water, for such » roqueat 
might have been made without impropriety 
to one of tho alien race. But sho greatly 
wondered tht a Jew with hia proud exchi- 
siveness should ask leave to participate with 
her in what sho reckonod s religious rite. 

too, we see new point and meaning 
in the Saviour’s mp thou knewest the 
gift of God and who it is who saith to thee, 
give Me to drink, thou wouldest have asked 
of Him, and He would have given thee livi 
water.” Phaee eds too ee ee i 
lay at the root of her religion. thonght 
the favour of God peg ‘be purchased by 
outward observances, She was going about 
to establish a righteousness of her own, seck- 





oe 

pesos and life by habitual pilgri to 
place and by drinks water of 
a holy well, The Lord would have her learn 


that sternal lifo is the gift of God, bestowed 
without money and without price on those 
‘who humbly sak it, 

Nor did the woman 40 griovously misun- 
derstand Him as she seemed when she an- 
awered, “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with 
and tho woll is deep ; from whence then hast 
thon that living water? Art thou greater 
thaa our father Jacob which gave us tho 
well t” She was not thinking of the matorial, 
‘while He was speaking of the spiritual. What 
sho asked was whether this Jew, who had 
not oven the moans of bringing water from the 
depths of hor holy well, laid claim to 
sunctity than the fathor of his race, and could 

ive hor auch water as would avail her more 
an that which was socred through the 
patriarch’s memory. 

When the Saviour ssid in roply, “ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of this water # thirst again ; 
‘but whosoever drinketh of the water bf 
ehull give him shall nevor thirst: but the 
oe that I shall give him Gon be in him a 
wel water springing up into overlaating 
life,” Ho contrasted the tomporary, 
evanescent ponce which ia obtained by 
outward rites, such an the drinking of the 
water of @ holy well, with the enduring and 
boundloss blossedness which flows from tho 
indwelling of His grace in the honrt Out- 
ward rites cau givo no lasting relict They 
aro like the anodyne, that stills for a season 
the gnawing of the deadly pain, but can do 
nothing to eradicate the disease. The gif 
of ‘a grace reaches the root of the malady. 
It takes our guilt away, and thus it gives 

oliveranes from tho fears which gilt 

It is in tho heart s fountain of lifo, i 
etreams into overy region of our nature 
making it beautiful and fruitful to God's 


praise, 

The woman understood Him well. Her 
exporionce attested the truth of what He 
‘uid about thirsting again, Tho unrest of 
her woary heart. coud be thed only for a 
season by her pilgrimages to Jacob's wall. 
Sho had ever to coming again to drew. 
There was something inexpressibly attractive 
to her in the thought of any fountain of en- 
turing peace, of sny water that would be. in 
hor ws a well springing up into everlasting 
life, Tt waa inno Jeet Dut in deepest eat 
nest that she cried, “Bir, give me this water 


that I thirst not, neither come hither to cecapo 


draw.” Hor words were a sincere and ear- 
nest prayer, 


Sy our godt Uf we are cole 
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‘eed Joka fv. 18-36, 
He to whom all hearta are open and all de- 
wires known recognised the woman's worda, 


“Sir, give me this water,” as an eamest 
prayer for spiritual blessing, and proceeded 
at once to answer that prayer. Ho would 
not withhold the request She 


her Ii 

had asked lifo of Him, and He would give it, 
That she might realise tho blessing she 
sought, two things were easential She must 
‘be convinced of sin, and her mind must 
be enlightened in the knowledge of the 
Saviour, Theso two essential parts of her 
effectual calling to life and peace wero both 
secured when Jesus said, ‘Go, call thy hus- 
band and come hither.” His words brougkt 
2 twofold revelation to her heart—a revela- 
tion of the evil of hor life, and s revelation 
of the glory of Him whom she perceived to 
des prophot, because Ho was telling her all 
that ever she did. 

‘They revealed the ovil of her life, bring- 
ing her face to face with tho reality of her 
sin. She had had five husbands, and ho whom 
tho now had was not her husband. Such 
conviction of sin is the first step towards re- 
gencration. in tho deccitfulness of 
our hearts, we are _floming ovor our sin, we 
may be able for a time to still our unrest by 
formal acta of religions devotion : by sotting 
the numbor of our sacrifice over against our 
disobedience. But when the sharp two-edged 
sword of God's word pierces even to the 
dividing ssunder of soul and spirit and lays 
our sin bare, we focl how vain are our ol 
out tho stain of 

loned it must 
be ugh the free Fe ot Soca eres 2 we 
are to be regenorated it must be by a power 
mightier than our own taking hold of our 
hearts and renewing our lives. 

The samo word of Christ which brought 
conviction of sin to the woman's heart re- 
vealed to her Ove whose to help her 

‘was aearch- 
ing out the secreta of her life. Here was a 
Physician who, by one skilful touch, had 
her heart and revealed the root of 
unrest, To whom mit to mona ahe 
for healing? Sho said, “Sir, I perceive 
Sat Thou art a Prophet ;” and propounded 
for His aolution the vexed question between 
Jewa and Samaritans 93 to whether Mount 
Goria ox Mone Zon was the seane of ac- 
worship. was not seeking to 
rena isioieeelent permed ghee 
‘tion by taking refuge in a comnionplace 
sectesiastical controversy. She earnestly de- 


our guilt, 
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sired to learn through what channel salva- 
tion was to flow to her. It was not wonder- 
ful that the zealous pilgrim to Jacob's Well 
should think only of a channel of formal ob- 
servance ; and she was willing to the 
guidance of the Pro] she had f ato 
which channel was the true. She asked, in 
effect, Are the well-springs on Zion sources 
of more enduring peace than I can find on 
this mountain# In even hinting at such a 
question she was already showing a willi 
and obediont heart. her sacred associa- 
tions clustered routed the fire where her 
fathers worshipped. But what things were 
in to her sho was willing to pears oy for 
life she craved, She was ready to forget 
‘her own poople and her fathor’s house—nay, 
oven to cast in her lot with the hated Jewa— 
if that sacrifice would avail. 

There is in spiritual history in 
which quostions similar to this seom of 
mount importance. The soul is pepesed 
with inquiries as to what form of doctrino is 
moat accordant with truth and most likely 
to give rest to the troubled hoart; as to 
what Church is the trae sanctuary of retuge. 
Such perplexities are = real, and aro by 
no means to bo despisod ; thoy sro an evi- 
dence of spiritual quickening, But in view 
of them the Saviour's reply to the woman of 
Samaria is for over momorable: “Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh when yo shali 
neither in this mountain nor yotin Jerasslem 
worship the Father.” There are 

ions than of creods and forms of wor- 
ship. It is tho epirit of our worship that is 
allimportant. If men worship the Father— 
if there underlios their worship the childtike 
apirit of faith and obedience, it ia secondary 
matter whether that worship is rendered on 
Gerizim or Zion. The language of true wor- 
ship is ono, though the dialcets in which it ix 
uttered are many. 

‘But forms of doctrine or of worship are 
not therefore indifferent. The difference be- 





of inward 
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Books of Moses; they shut out the ever 
broadening light of divine revelatio# that 
came to Israel by the Inter | prophets 
They had not the same clearness hope a8 
had Israel, to whom the sure word ‘ 
phecy was as a light shini in a dark pl 

al day dawned, and day-star aroao 
in men’s hearts. Thore is a differonce be- 
‘tween truth and error, betwoon moro en- 
lightoned and fess enlightonod forms. Tho 


willing worship of those who refusc to recognise the 


resence of tho ever-living God, rovoaling 
continually and in many wayr, be 
they Samaritan or Jew, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, can neither be ag secoptable nor a 
profitable aa the homage rendored by the 
mon whose ears are open to the words of 
prophocy that are spoken as the ages roll on. 
Bat no worship of the ono Father, sincerely 
rendered in the spirit of devotion by. filial 
hearta, is rejected. “Tho hour cometh and 
now is whon the true worshippor shall wor- 
ip the Father in spirit and in truth, for tha 
ry sooketh such to worship Him,” Ho 
inhabiteth the praises of Ieracl, by whatever 
namo Taracl is called. Christ always recog. 
nised that they are not all Israel who aro of 
Samaritans are sometimes noaror the 
‘Kingdom than Jews. It was o Samaritan 
who showed the neighbourly spirit of true 
religion when priest and Levito passed by on 
the other sido. It was a Samaritan who, 
alone of tan that wero healod, roturnod to 
give God thanks, The Samaritans wero in 
orror, but God is no respectar of persons ; 
and in overy nation and under every crood 
they that fear God and work righteousness 
are accepted of Him. The Father sceketh 
such to worship Him. ; 
‘This waa involved in that fundamental 
truth acknowledged by Jow and Samaritan 
alike, that God is a spirit, His naturo is 
spiritual, and it is therefore in tho spiritual 
gion alone that there can bo true follow 
ship with Him. Thoy forget this truth who 


think that outward forms, bodily 


exercises, 
can be in themselves acceptable to God. If 
we once realise the spirituality of God we 
shall feel that He must be worshipped in 
spiritand in truth. He desireth truth in the 
and they only can have fellow- 
ship Him in whom His own spirit dwells, 
fe know not whether something in the 
Saviour’s bearing or words to the 
oo thie biti common Jowish 
but a é 
Rabbi, but perchance the promised Messiah, 
Oe wpetbar the lelty regions of thonght into 
which He led her made her feel her need 
of some one to guide her on the giddy 
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heigh{s. Be this aa it may, in leading her 
to the declaration, “I know that Measias 
cometh which is called Christ, when He is 
come Ho will toll us ull things,” Ho ba 

her for the revelation of Himeelf, which was 
tho sccond neccasary part of her effectual 
calling to lifo and peace: “I that speak 
unto thes am He.” Now, indeed, she had 
found tho living water, for which ss with 
fovored thirst sho hor been longing. She 
waa face to face with One who could deliver 
her from the guilt which burdened her con- 
science and from tho confusions of hor 
waatod lifo, She could rest from hor woary 
search after peace at His most blessed feet. 
She could with implicit confidence accept 
His guidanco who could tell her all things. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Soha ty. 17-90. 


At tho point to which we have come in 
our readings, whon Jesus—having led the 
‘woman to confosa hor oxpoctation of the 
advent of the Christ—rovosled Himsclf as 
the fulfiller of that oxpectation, tho conver- 
sation waa interra ‘by the return of the 
diaciplos who had gone into the city to buy 
meat. Thoy wore amazod that thoir Master 
should be holding converse with ono who 
‘belonged to the alin raco, with one moro- 
over whose appearance indicated that she was 
of evil life, y tad not yet reached the 
widor viows of the kingdom of God into 
which thoy woro by-and-by to be led. 
had not yot loarned that tho Son of Man had 
come to sock that which was lost. The 
parables of tho Lost Shoop, the Lost Silver, 

and the Prodigal Son, had not yot been spoken. 
Tho disciples hod not hoard the words He 
had just uttered which disallowed any claim 
to peculiar sacredness, put forth in behalf of 
this or the other mountain. Thoy would 
probed not havo undorstood them if they 
ad, ‘Thay wore true and loyal disc 
but they wore disciples and had etill much to 
learn, ‘It in a necossary condition of disciple- 
ship, that we should be ever and again per 
Ploxed by glimpses into new regions of trath. 

‘The conduct of the wondering disciples is 

an example of the epirit wo should manifest 


under such perplexity. They marvelled, but i 


they did not presume to question. No one 
anid to the woman, What weokeet thou? or 
tothe Master, Why talkest thou with her? 
Thoy could trust their Master oven while 
they wondored; they could quictly wnit for 
further light. “It is foolish to ery out when- 

truth we discover 
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something which does not square with the 
aystem we have adopted. Calvin well says, 
“that we, when something in the works of 
God and of Christ does not please ue, should 
not indulge in complaint and opposition, but 
should rather be modestly zilent until what 
is hidden from us be revealed from heaven.” 
Tf ths conversation had not beon inter- 
rupted by tho arrival of the disciples, the 
woman might ably, in reply to our 
‘Lord’s avowal of His Messishship, have con- 
fossed her faith. As it was she did 20 in 
another way. She showed her faith by her 
works, Sho gave the best possible evidence 
of the presonce of the new life which had 
begun to stir within her. She left her 
water-pot—tho symbol of her servile toil” 
It wos no longor nesded. Jesus had an- 
swored hor prayer, and had givon her the 
living water, that sho might thirst no more, 
neithor come thither to draw. 
there was springing up within her a well of 
lifo, overflowing in compassion for her kins- 
folk and her neighbours, whom she would 
make partakers of the gift of God sho had 
received. As long as she trusted in hor acts 
of painful devotion, she was self-sceking in 
her religious zeal. She went solitarily the 
way to Jacob's well. Why should 
ers to join her pilgrimage? She 
to tell them, no joy to share 
with them. She was gloomily intent on the 
solation of tho problem, how to obtain the 
of God and find poace to her own 


They troubled conscience, But now everything ia 


fountain of boundless grace, which must be 
free to all This is the secret of the mission- 
ary spirit, charactoristic of those who trust 
for ion to God's free grace. They who 
believe the good tidings cannot hold their 
peace, but must make them known. So 
this new convert goes “her way into the city, 
and saith to the men, Come, see a man which 
told me all that ever I did; is not this the 
Christ?” 

She is not hindered by the remembrance 
of her de ion. She was of uncloan lips ; 
but if there is no other to tell that the Christ 


say Tt has been remarked that she spoke 
the 
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coming humility ; she gives herself no airs of 
sanctity. Her dark story is known in the 
city, and her declaration of the Christ is 
founded on the fact that He has read that 
atory. ‘Come, sce a man which told me all 
that evor I did.” She aske, ‘Is not this the 
Christ!” She does not throw her mosage 
into dogmatic form. This is no evidence of 
doubt ; it is rather an evidence of the strength 
of her conviction. Dogmatic assertion is often 
acloak to cover doubt. When we are most 
firmly assured of the truth we are most ready 
to put our declaration of it into Teast dog 
matic form. All that wo ask is a i 
examination, We say, Come and sec. We 
are sure that the evidence which has con- 
winced us will carry conviction to other 
hearts, 

‘This method of declaring truth is generally 
tho most offectual, Dogmatism repels; but 
there is a disposition on the part af men to 
respond to an appeal earnestly made to them 
to come and sce; and thore was unmistak- 
able earnestness here which commanded 
seat. Tse men of Sychar a gone ro- 
‘spon 6 woman's appeal; they went 
Cato the-iey ant cane te eeu thts . 
Porbapa the want of success which attends 
40 much of our religious teaching is to be 


accounted for by the dogmatism of its tone. 
wen too often with a cold air of in- 


authority, pronouncing pains and 
penalties against ‘nee who wil not believe 
a we believe. Wo thus drive men into oppo- 
sition, while if we were less assertive and 
more earnest we might win them to Christ. 
‘When the Church returns to the spirit of 
tho apostle who said that by manifestation of 
the truth he and his fellow-labourers com- 
mended themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God, the number of the men 
of every city who come to Him of whom the 
Cush bears testimony will be greatly in- 
creas 
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well, him to cat his daily food. 
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iples pressed the offared food upon Jomus 
excused Himself, saying, “I have' meat 
to eat that ye know not of.” They showed 
that they knew not of it by their incapacity 
understand the it which om- 


to imagery 
ployed. These disciples wore certainly 
perpen out of hick to zeke fhe sponte 
preachers of ghost i life, w) 
oven after some mond falowahip with their 
‘Master, they could think of no higher intar- 
pretation of Hia words than that somo man 
brought Him something to oat. But Ho 
is patient with them, und in accommodation 
to their wenkmess explains more fully the 
grout prinel le of His life: “My meat is to 
the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work,” 

In theso words we have the distinctive 
characteristic of that ideal lifo which Christ 
exemplified, and to which Ha would bring all 
His followers, I¢ stands out in contrast to 
tho life of the logalist who shapos his conduct 
by the formal procepts of a written law, To 

ist, and to the man who is partaker of 
Christ's life, the doing of God's will is 
nocesaity of his naturo, like that which im; 

. His inner being 
ia so in harmony with the will of God, he so 
loves tho thing which God hes commanded, 
that he is impelled to do it by a craving 
strong a2, hunger. Nay, ax mon vill make 
any sacrifice ior broad, as the dosire for 
‘bread is one of tho most powerful motives 
to human action and human endurance—so 
those who have attained to this ideal life 
wil! count no toil too sore, no sacrifice too 
costly, if only they can do tho will of Him 
who sent them, and finish His work. They 
will find their highost gratification in doing 
it, and through doing it their natures will be 

ed and developed till they attain 
to the measure of the stature of parfect men 
in Christ Jesus, 

This is the characteristic of healthful life.~ 





Logal restriction and formal precept may be 

in view of spiritual disease, even 
ass sick man eats his food in obedience 
to ibed rules, But that is at best a 
0 ly lite whlch i a ok 
through the our iniquities are 
forgi diseascs are healed, the 


ven our 
doing of God’s will becomes as the food of 
our souls, for which wo crave and in which 
we take delight. 

The transition is perfectly harmonious 
which our Lord makes from speaking of the 
daing God’s work as bread, to speak of the 
large opportunities of doing it which are 
opening up to Him and to His disciples, as 
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an ripened harvest. ‘Say not ye, 
Taek ety ya four months and then cometh 
barveat?” = Thia wus probably ® proverbial 
eaying, oxpressing the necessity of waiting 
with patience for the resulta of human effort. 
Men had learned from experience and from 
tho analogy of nature that spiritual results 
do not orally come at once, and had 
framed this provorbto comfort the desponding 
and tv warn the sanguine. The proverb ex- 
prossss the rule, but every rule has its excep- 
tion 5 and there are Care when, ause 
of apooial preparednese, Fruita of spirit 
labour are not delayed. Such » scason was 
thia of our Lord’s visit to Samaria. He had 
marked the Samaritan woman's peculiar re- 
captivity, Ile had divined the errand on 
which she had gone when she left the well. 
Lo bad tho assurance that the errand would 
bo successful. Perhaps He could see the 
‘men a prosehing whom eho waa bringing to 
hear His word. Ho knew that a rich harvest, 
of sons was roedy t0'be gaibered in the aliea 
cily. Ho may have pointed to the advancing 
Samaritane—at all events Ho had thom in 
Hie mind's eyo—whon He said, “Lift up your 
oyos and look on the ficlds, for thoy are 
whito already to harvest.” In despised Sa- 
maria thoro were to be immediate results, con- 
tradicting the proverb which had availed to 
choor the disciples depressed by the discour- 
agements of tho Ju i 

‘was no neod hore to exercise the long patience 
of tho husbandman who waita for the early 
and the lattor rain. 

The Saviour gives utterance to the joy 
with which the prospect fills His heart; 
“Aud he that reapeth receiveth and 
Rathoreth fruit unto life eternal” He was 
Teooiving avon then carncst of His wages 
=-of tho joy set beforo Him, for sake of 
which Ho was braving toil and scorn, and was 
in the end to endure tho cross ; and of the 


He should be crowned-—the joy of doing 
good, the Blory of saving tho los, 
a joy glory every reaper in 
it spiritual harvest shore, If wo 
for Christ, and with Christ, we labour 

temporary and evanescent reward. 
And in the joy bir which we 
wardod, we are it into iy 
the faithful who have wi in tbe 
‘but who seemed to labour in Te 
‘nocess which comes to us they find the 
of thir fruitless toil They went forth 
Wipe a 
joy which thrilla us as we fill 


‘bosoms with the sheaves that have grown 
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from their sowing. They without us were not 
made perfect, but when the “better thing” 
comes to us, they are perfected at Inst, “that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
my rejoice together.” 

it ia well for us, ne it was well for tho dia- 
ciples, to be reminded thet we are only a 
part of a great army of workers for trath 
and rightoousness, of whom some are sowers 
and some are reapors, This truth found ex- 
ptession in s second proverb which is kindred 


because to the one already quoted. The resulta of 


spiritual labour are often so long delayed 
that the sower is not permitted to be the 
“One soweth and another reapeth.” 
"Tho Saviour would havo the disciples remom- 
ber this, lest they should be exalted above 
measure by the success which they wera to 
achieve. They wore meroly the reapers in 
fields that had been sown by the 
and watered by the teara of faithful men, 
some of whom went to their graves moum- 
ing, We bave laboured in vain, and spent 
our strength for nought and in vain, “I 
have sent you,” says Christ, “to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labour : men 
onriad and ye are entered into their la- 
r. 
‘There was special significance in remind- 
ing the disciples of this when the field in 
which they were to reap was the outfield of 


There Samaria. The Saviour rises above all Jewish 


exclusiveness, and would have His disciples 
rise with Him. Hoe recognises, and He would 


In the remaining verses of the story we 
Hare tha Hers] séonnd of that of which ear 
spoken in figure. Many of 
Samaritans of that ‘itt bolieved on Him— 
some for the saying of the woman and others 
becanse the: 


jsard Him themselves, and 

fe was indeed the Christ, the Sa. 
The designation of 

in the confession 
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CHAP. XXXVIL—GILNERT MARES PROGRESS. 


T= more Gilbert thought of it the more 
he became convinced that he had been 
guilty of a lamentablo error in ju tin 
Proposing to Kitty Greenwood, It is not 
with impunity that a man who has taken 
cold reason for his guide through life allows 
himself to bo swayed by 8 gaat of fooling, 
and oven if Misa Huntley novor crossed 
his path again the day would full surely 
lave arrived when Milbert would havo re- 
tod him of his rashness. But Mise Hunt- 
yy bat come, armed in all the suggestive 
ply of wealth, beauty, and worldly wis- 
lom, and this had caused lamo Nemesis to 
put her bost foot foremost—had, perhaps, as 
ilbert now told himself without any cir- 
oumlocution, rendered it possible for him to 
egcapo Nemesis even at the eleventh hour. 
The moans by which eho had accomplished 
this end have already been indicated, and it 
in neither necessary nor agrecable to dwell 
further upon them. She had an apt disciple 
and an easy task. ‘ 
By no means so oy we that which, 
before the month of October was ont, Uilbort 
ad determined to undertake. It is no light 
matter to be traitor to love, honour, and 
duty, to desert the girl of your heart without 
the shadow of a plausible excuse for so duing, 
and to brave the acorn of your friends and 
neighbours, Yet doubtless the thing may 
bo dono, if only all scruples be resolutely 





position in preferable to that of a lady who 
been thrown over. Clearly, then, every 
facility should be afforded to Kitty for taking 
the initiative in this delicate affair. Nor 
would there lave heen much trouble ahout 
tho rendoring of this sorviee to her if she had 
but been a little less wilfully blind. Sho 
cither did not see, or did not choose to show 
that ehe saw, what any other girl mnst have 
seen in hor yeti hor lover's ovident pre- 
forence for Miss Huntley’a society «lid not, 
apparently, shake her faith in him for o 
moment ; her cheerfulness, good-humour, and 
insensibility to negloct. wore aa admirable as 
they were causperating, Tho only thing 
thut could tbe said for such conduct waa that 
it made Gilbert's path a little smoother for 
him, by causing him to doubt seriously 
whother ho ever could have been really in 
love with so atupid a woman. Yot ho could 
not bring himself to toll her in so many 
words that he no longor considered hor to 
be a suitublo wife for him. ‘Too that would 
have been to incur an amonnt of public 
obloguy which he dared not fuee, and whieh 
ho could hardly expect to live dowu undor a 
yar or two, backed though ho might pro- 
pally be by all the power of Mix Huntley's 
riches and social influence. No| by hook or 
hy crook, Kitty must be foreod to give him 
his dismissal, It will be observed that he 
hal made Jrogrose since the time when it 
cost him a sleoplers night and much expendi- 
ture of casuintry to rogolve upon cheating his 


east to the winds, and this latter feat waa brother. ‘Then be had been sincerely desir- 
more within Gilberts capacity than it had! ous of effecting somo sort of modus vivend? 
once been, Hu did, indeed, ropeat to himeolf ' with his conscience: now his sole anxiety 


certain glib and conventional phrases, a4, for 
example, that a mistake ought always to he 
corrected, no matter how, while correction 
remains practicable ; that in Kitty's interest 
‘ag woll aa his own it would be wise and right 
to torminate an engagement which had beon 
entered into without sufficient consideration, 
and so forth ; but these things he said rathor 
for forms sake and because he disliked a raw 
style of ion than to quiet an un- 
Besides, it in a waste of 


eaay 

time to seek opt reasons for doing what you 

have already made ap your mind to do. The 
if was how to do it. 

Now a who bas, thrown over bor be- 

trothed fhow:terd things said of 


‘Was to save appearances. 

Misa Greenwood may be acquitted of the 
socusation of stupidity brought against hor. 
‘That sho did not suspect the man whom she 
loved of a basepeas which, if proved, would 
have made it impossible for her to love him 
any louges, is the loss surprising because tho 
evidences thereof had not been brought very 
directly under her notice; but she was per- 
fectly aware that a change had come over 


im, that he Had ceased to take ploasure in 
Esty of conversation which, however silly 


| it may be in iteelf, is generally found pleasant 


by lovers, and thet her total ignoranss of 
it which, during the fee ” 

wont to langh at and treat asa 
joke, had now become a veration to him. 
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She was not « clever girl, but she was a 
modest and » sensible ono; 60, instead 
ybraiding him, she set to work to correct 


shortcoming which she judged to be the 
cause of his displeusure and began to read 
the dally papers diligently, with a view to 
rendering herself more fit to bocome the wife 
of an earnest politiciun, As tho Admiral 
took in the Times and the Daily News, while 
Mra, Groenwood (who was a Conservative at 
hoart) took the Morning Post, this mothod of 
atudy did not tend to freo her from Lewilder- 
ment; and when, ufter carefully weighing 
all sh she tad Leen peg state of Ire- 
land, ahe took upon herself to propound a 
truly ingenivay ucheme for the pacification of 
that luckloss island, she waa properly rebuked 
for her temerity. 

Gilbert gave her ono look of profound 
astonishment aut then suid quielly: 
dear Kitty, do you happen by any chance to 
know what a contraliction in torms is? You 
can illustrate it, at all evonta, if you can’t 
dofino it. I grant you that it is sometimes 
cmployod effectively hy public apoakors ; but, 
then they don’t usually make it quite as plain 
awn pikealalf. If you aro ambitious of axcel- 
ling in that line, you dad better take a fow 
Jesxons from your friend Monektun, who is 
past mastor in the art of humbugging his 
wudiences.” 

‘This was only a random shot, but it wont 
homo. Kitty «lid not mind being snubbed, 


‘because she thought that very likely she notifie 


deserved it; but not oven from Gilbert 
would she listen to a word against her be- 
aa view 

“Mr, Monckton never hum! any- 

+ ody in his life,” she declared ety, 
“and what is more, I don’t believe you think 
it Es nate 7 

an che jumped up and left the room, 
_ Jest sho should bo compelled to hear more 
‘than she could bear. 

Perhapa this little seone may have shown 
Gilbert where to look for the weapon of 
which ho was in search, At any rate, from 
‘that day forth he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of meering at St, Michacl’s its ela- 
‘borate services, its its botarogeneous 
congregation, and the ines which he 
iwaumed to be promulgated from its pulpit. 
im this way ho cortainly managed to give 
Kitty a good deal of pain; but he might 
have known better than to imagine that such 
& device would cause her to shrink away 
from him. She wus something of a zoalot ; 
like most women, she was intolerant of any 
form of faith save her own, but disposed to 


of towards the indifference of men. 
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be indulgent towards indifference, cspeci 
Civats 
had hitherto been indifferent, but 
ilo, and ahe had secretly hoped. that 
should be all her own she would be 
beneficial influence to bear 
if, a8 he now gave her to 
understand, he rejected not only Mr. Monck- 
ton’s views, but Christianity iteelf, it clear! 
behoved her to put off no longer the worl 
which seemed to be especially marked out 
for her. She felt herself on firmor ground 
here than on the quicksands of polities, and 
did not fear ultimate failure, because she 
was sure that Gilbert was noble, virtu us, 
and consciontious, and that his scepticism 
only arose from that lack of humility which 
was but natural in one of his vast intellectual 


i 





E 


to 
upon him 


ity. 
My ‘Thus began a thootogieal contost of which 


tho inconscquonce must often have becn 
Indicronsly apparent to one of the disputants, 
but which itiys patience prevented from 
ever degenerating into & quarrel Gilbert 
could be ironical, bitter, and even 
insolent, but he could not be bratel; and 
it seemed as if nothing short of dpwanright 
brutality would servo 

Help reachod him at from a quartor 
in which help was no ion of 

-will The time was ing for the 

rat, tation of Brian's opera, and Miss 

Huntley, to whom the date a 
was determined that Kin 

should be well represented in the 
However, Admiral Pred Mrs. Greenwood, 
after ising to be present, beggod off. 
They Fated Teaving home ; the Admiral had 
caught a cold in his head, and his wife could 
not trast him to take care of himself if he 
were left alono; #0 they gladly acca) 
‘Miss Huntley's offer of 2 bedroom in Perk 
Lone for Kitty. Kitty herself was Berga 
at the prospect of this outing until ie 
covered: thir, for como reason or othor, Gil- 
bert was to her taking part i 


in it. 
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heaven ore that Brian's eyes were not 
over quick at discovering infamy. 

, The mpshot of it was, that whon Miss Joy 
incidentally asked Kitty whether the matter 
was sottled, the girl roplied that sho hail not 
quite made up her mind, adding innocently, 
im T don't think Gilbert much wants me to 


Now Mise Joy was neither a reticent nor 
@ prudent woman, and for some wecks past 
she had beon bottling up hor emotions until 
she was like to explode with the effervoseanco 
of them. Nothing more than this compara- 
tive trifle was needed to set hor froo from 
the restraint of her better judgment. 

“Want you to go! I should think not!” 
she cried, a fine accession of colour coming 
into her checks, “And that is just why you 
ought to go, and rtick to him like a leech the 
whole time! If I were yon I wouldn't leavo 
him alone for one moment, either here or in 
London, or anywhere else,” 

‘Woll, the moment that the words wore 


the 
in, and equally, of course, 
her ceplanntint dd aot ‘mend mattors, There 
was no real harm done yet, she declared ; 
come right; ahe had spoken too 
Boatrice, withor 
ag then cad Ee 
oma, je Tan 
‘be conceited or easily fatierol as haat 
men are~—trouble was apt to onsuo, 
itty did ‘not say muck, but the revelation 
far more of @ shock to hor than her 
informant would have belisved possible. Not 
once had it crossed her mind that Beatrice 
could be guilty of the conduct ascribed to 
her, still leas had she muppored that Gilbert's 
recent coldness could be due to such a cause. 
Even now sho did not believe the assertion 
which Miss Joy had carefully left unuttered. 
Tt was inconceivable to hor that Gilbort 
could be false; it must be Beatrice, and 
Beatrice alono, who was to blame. That one 
who professed to be her friend should be 
trying to do her a deadly injury (for, simple 
thi 


Joy's euphemisms jough ; nor 
_ it without. pach difficulty that she forced 
herself to groet the traitress as amilingly aa 
umal on the following day. 

Beatrice appeared as carly as cleven 
o'clock in the morning, she end Miss Joy 
having been driven over in a waggonetto by 
Gilbert, and whatever mey have been her 
sins they did not, apparently, weigh heavily 
upon her conscience, 

“We have come to carry you off for tho 


wut perhaps quite in- 
taking men up and washed bo 
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Kitty,” she announced ; “0 jf you 
any perochial duties on hand you wilt 
please to neglect them, Old women and 
schoolchildren can be attended to in ali 
woathers, but Halcombe caves are only open 
to the public when there is a light breore 
from tho north-west, and we can’t expect to 
havo many days like this in November.” 
Kitty did not attempt to excuse horvelf, 
She waa not precisely in tho mood to enjo; 
= party of pleasure; but escapo nest 
hardly practicable, added to which sho was 
anxious to have the testimony of her own 
senses us to whether Beatrica was or was not. 
Hie fale friend that she had been roprosentod 
to 
Hor senses, during the eight-milo drive to 
be, were more pleasantly employod 
than in tho acquisition of evidence bearing 
upon that point. Gilbert, who was driving, 
only throw an occasional romark over his 
tender tot the three ladies behind him, and 
for their parts wor intimate onongh to 
‘be absolved from the wearisome obligution 
of racking their brains for subjects to talk 
about, eit way lay along « rather rough 
road, which sometimes skirted tho roa and 
sometimes took an sheare turn inlanl, 
ing through sleepy little villagea of white- 
uses, overgrown for tho moat 
with climbing fuchsias, dipping into doo 
Jana, whore glossy hart’s-tonguo ferns cloth 
the red and crossing rangi loca 
country roads comm lo, by ing] 
old Roman expodiont a going straight up 
one side and straight down the other, During 
the summer season Haloombe and its caverna 
are visited daily by herds af those holiday- 
makers from whom Kinggcliff will nover 
again be freo, and. probably does not wich to 
be free. All along the road you moot of 
pats them—four or fivo of them generally, 
Packed into an open one-horse fly. Not uy-, 
irequently thoy sing as they go. Every 
now and then they pauso, leap out of their 
vehicle with ove consent, and nabs : furious 
onslaught upon the ferns, which thoy tear 
up by the roota and afterwards throw away. 
The course of their passage is marked by 
broken victuals, ompty gingor-beor bottlea, 
and fi ing scraps of greasy paper, It 
may be hoped that they onjoy themselves, 
though it cannot bo said that they contribute 
to the enjoyment of their neighbours, But 
on this oe soft Hovsaber ue quiet 
country regained possession of iteelf; 
the last of the tourists had long since gone 
‘back to native London or Bristol, and the 
equinostisl gales and rains had made e clean 


o 
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wwe their tracea. Soon—in a day or 
two pon pa—winter would ret in, the yallow 
Jexves would fall in showers, and the sun 
would retire behind a grey veil to show himself 
no more, save hy faint ani feeble gleams, until 
the return of spring. But for tho moment the 
air was ne mild aa if it had beon midsummer, 
the sky overhead was of an Italian blue, and 
Kitty, whove spirits, liko those of ninety- 
nino mortals out of a hundred, depended to 
@ groat extent upon the weather, could not 
for the life of her help hoping that the 
worthy Miss Joy had discovered a mare's 
neat, Miss Joy was a doar old thing, but 
nobody would ever think of calling a 
very acute obsorvor ; and really the whole 
story was utterly improbable. It waa not 
in the lest liko Boatrico Huntley to play 0 
ignoblo a part, nor was Gilbert at all the sort 
of man to lot his hoad bo turned by a little 
attontion or fluttory. 

And so, when they reached. ee soll fish- 
ing-hamlet of Haleowhe, whoro Gilbert 
up hiv horses and where they eaberked in 

rowing-bont, aho wan ready to dis 
miss all her foura and was somewhat ashamed 
of having entertained them. 

The Ifalcombe caves aro hardly to be 
compared with the blue grotto of Capri; 
still thoir natural pictnresiuences, their ro- 

tod vast extent and the difficulty of vinit- 
ing thom (for they can only be entered at 
Tow water, and not thon unloss the wind be 
off ahore), bavo carnod for them a certain local 
celebrity, euhanced by tho usual 
which have amnggters and tho crews of reve- 
nue cutters for their heroes. It was easy 
for Beatrice Uuntloy, who had the knack of 
sfngratiating horaclf with all sorts and condi- 
tions of mon, to draw deliberate narratives 
of this doacription from ono of the stalwart 
rowers ; and if, in hie polite anxiety to interest 
‘hia hoarors, he roado some startling aasor- 
tions, these wore aecepted without a symptom 
of incredulity ; for Halcombo is ineludod in 
the Ki iff division, and_thoro are votera 
who dislike to be sccusod of mondacity, 
notwithstanding the direct oncouragement. 
thoreto afforded by the Ballot Act and 
advocated by some of the admirors of that 
meamre, 

The water at the mouth of the cavos 
being still too high to admit of the entrance 
of bunt, it waa agreed to disembark, epread 
out the jnncheon pon a broad, sunny rock 
and wuit for the ebb. Many years ago there 
appeared in Punch tho ropresentation of a 
Picnic st which one of John Leech’s large- 
eyed, crinolined young ladies was made to 
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tell her Biwin reproschfully that he could 
not truly love her, since he had helped 
somebody else to the liver-wing of a chic 


and had handed her the log. Kitty Green- 
wood was neither grecdy nor exacting; yet 
she conld not help obsorving that some such 
marks of attention as this were paid by 
Gilbert to Bestrico at her expense; she 
noticed, too, what was more significant, that 
his voice in addressing Beatrice was soft and 
low, whoross it took a distinctly harder into- 
nation when he spoke to herself. Thess 
wore trifles ; but in spite of her determina- 
tion to be reasonable, she was disquicted by 
thom, and before the repast was over it 
seemed to her that the sun no longer shone 
so brightly. 

‘At the end of an hour they all got into 
tho boat again, antl, stooping low to save 
their heads, passed into the twilight of the 

ing cavern, It was not very far, how- 

oven, that the boat could take thom, a 2 

joy wero bent upon Ponetrating some little 

distance into tho unknows they 

out, ped strip of shi and 

ig the which they had t 
them. 

Now, what is a single man to do when he 
has to look after threo Jadies, all of whom 
require to be assisted over boulders slippery 
with seaweed? Having but two handa, it is 
erident thst he can caly bo of use to “pert 

8, and perhaps a very good 
impartial man would feel bound to select 
tho onc most stricken in years ; but Gilbert, 
instead of placing his services at the dispoai- 
tion of Mies Joy, attached himself resolutely 
to Beatrice, and Kitty, who was a little in 
advance, hud the mortification of hearing 
her say, “Oh, never mind me; go and help 
Kitty.” To which there was a muttered 
Tejoinder too indistinct for her to catch. 
Neturally, sho plunged forwards at onoe and 
floundered on at some little risk to her 
limbs—for the surface of the rocka was really 

anti] she was stopped by a 
chasm over which not even & very 
lady could leap without aid. Gilbert, woe 
he t her up sad perosived her dilemma, 
= across and, taking her hand, gules, 
efter him—with unnecessary roughness, 
she thought. At any rate, her foot slipped 
on landing and she came down on her knees, 
extinguishing her candle and recaiving some 
slight abrasions. 

“Mind what. ame about !” he exclaimed 

sharply 5 * you’ spraining your ankle or 


presently.’ 
‘There are limits to everybody's patienca, 
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“Help me back again, please,” said Kitty; before him. “I understood,” said he “ that 
“ Tahall not go any farther. You and Beatrice you wished to bo loft.” 
had better go on by yourselves.” “T did not wish to be a trouble to you, of 


Beatrice, who had to negotiate, course, You seemed to like being with 
unameisted” the obstacle which bod Puzzled Beatrice best, and—and you spoke 0 crossly, 
her predecessor, entered a formal protest; Wilbort, and you wero such a very, cery long 
but Gilbert eaid nothing, and Kitty, whose time away, and——~” 
suggestion was adopted after a briet parley, A suspicious break in the speaker's voice 
sat down in much bitterness of spirit to cut short this romonstrance. tt was not a 
await the retarn of her more adventurous very figaiid or coheront one, to bo sure; 
companions, She did not care to join Miss but if tho man bad hal any heart at all, he 
Joy, who had already beaten « retreat to must havo boon a little touched by it, Gil- 
the boat, but ear Lome to eroaoll down bert was not sa tbe Teast . He 
in a most uncomfortable attitude, grasping smiled in a ai ly provoking manner, 
her candle and Utening to the veces of and remarked: © he 

Gilbert, and Beatrice, ho appeared to find “Oh, I seo! Well, my dear Kitty, I 
scrambling over rocks and splashing into don't know whut your religious pring 
pools a very exhilarating pastime. She had may havo to say to you about jealousy ; but 
to wait a long time—nearly ten minutos, in I can aasure you that if you givo way to it 
point of fact, which her imagination excus- you will mako a woot for your uwn back, 
Uhly magnified into Malf ax hour, ‘Thoro from which I ean’t undertake'to rulove you" 
‘wos no occasion for anxiety about the abson- Please try to realise that you are not going 
teva ; thoy were not lost, for she could hear to marry a country patuon, or even a staty-at- 
their laughter; but evidently thoy were in home country squire. I must live in the 
no hurry to retrace theit stops. When st world, I must mix with women of the world, 
length they did approach dhe arose and fled and I must show them the civility that thoy 
before them, not wishing them to know where ox, Jf that makes you jealous, [ can’t 
she had been ; and prosently tho whole boat- _ 

load omorged, blinking, into the broad light “I don’t want to bo joulous,” answered 


of day once more. 
And now Miss Joy, looking across the bay 


towarda oliff and bi ing aware of car- 
tain ic offects which might have 
daunted jor, must needs demand her 


paint-box and aketch-book, lost the m 
of that glorious goldon mist ahouki 


Kitty. “It inn’t your being civil to 
Fettrioo Huntley, or to doy one eb tated 
mind, and I om willing to lead whatever 
kind of life you choose, if only I can feel 
sure that you always lovo me.” 

“T should havo thought,” said Gilbert 
coldly, “ that I had given aa strong proofs of 


for want of a skilled interpreter. Possibly it that as you could wish for; but I am afraid 
may not havo beon mero sccident that made you are rather insatiable. “To content you I 
her unusually fidgety about tho diaposal of . should have to put on a surplice and read 
her implements and causol hor to declare the leasons at St. Michsel’s every Sunday 5 
that nobody but Beatrice knew how to I should have to bow mookly to what you 


0 these to her satisfaction. Any- are pleased to call the ordinances of the 
Church, and I suppose I ahould nover: be 
allowed to go into society without you. If 
your happincas Is upon the carryi 
Tat of too auch programe wo thataaad dl 
suspect that it doce—had you not better 
reconsider your position while there is still 
time ft” 


This was plain speaking with a vengeance, 
and ‘inp et and bewildered. by 
She had anticipated a lover's uarrel 
and a reconciliation; she was off as it 
seemed, « businesslike bargain which she 


tpl } 7 

how, an opportunity was thus given to 
Kitty by which the latter was not slow to 

wrofit. 

r “ Gilbert |” Seem softly ree 
stopped to her side, ssying, “ Well, what is 
ihe walked ae sone Ise distance 
without replying. 1° thought over 
what ahe Ty to him, and very sensible 
and well-put this premeditated sposch waa ; 
yet, when he repeated his question im 


tiently, she could not got out one word of it, : 


but simply turned a pair of blue eyes, swim- 
ning in tears, upon him and m 
“1 don't think it was very kind of you to 
ier zea like that,” " 

le did not see her + he was looking 
down on the ‘ound and kicking pebbles 





urmured ; was free to accopt or decline, as she pleased. 


“I—I don’t think I quite understand,” 
she faltered. “You have been eo odd lata a 
Have I offended you t—or is it tha 

Gilbert, do you really love her, and not met” 
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“Yu moan Miss Huntloy?” he asked. 
“No, 1 am not in Jove with Mise Huntloy, 
and porlaps her name had better be left out 
of the discussion. ‘The question between us 
ix not whether I om in]: .e with somebody 
else, Init whether you are in love with me. 
You siy 1 have boon odd lately, though T 
um not cousions of having chauged any of 
tny habits or opinions. y it not rather 
jo thut you have changed 1—or at least that 
you huve found ont that I am not the man 
you took mo for 1” 

Vo was desirous of opening her eyes ; he 
did not 500 (because ie own. were til 
fixe] upon the ground) how effectually he 
was duing 40. The gitl—if he had known 
it—was looking at him with amazement and 
with something ukin to horror, To decoive 
n loving, trusting woman ia not difficult; but 
to ehnke hor trust and at the same time to 
continue 10 deceive hor requires moro deli- 
eacy of touch than Gilbert bad thought it 
worth whilo {o bring to this enterprise. 

“ Porhapa you aro right ; potbepe you azo 
not—qnity what I took you for,” sho aaid in 
a low voice, 

Yet abo did not add the words which he 
expected wud was waiting for. She did not 
Hive him his release, int tuned aud walked 

lowly ack io tho spot where Misa Joy was 
Yusy dashing in whut looked like a hasty 
stndy of a conflugration, he following hor in 
siloneo, 

‘The colonr had left her choeks, but she 
was perfuclly empposol, aud during tho ro- 
inainder of ‘the afternoon sho bors hervelf 
much a nsual, Only, after they had started 
on their homewanl drive, she said cusnally 

“to Beatrice, “By the way, I havo made up 
my mind not to go to Loudon with you to- 
auorrow. For sovoral reasons, 1 would rather 
atay at home.” 
* ‘Aud whon Boatrico wanted to know what 
tlre reasons might be, sho did not state 
thenn, Lut simply reposted, “I would rather 
stay at home.” 
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As the timo drew noar for the submission 
of The King’s Vdo to the judgment of a 
remorseless public, all thoso interested in tho 
oaperhuent became nervous and shorttom- 
pored, with one notable exception. Waiie 
the manager of the Ambiguity stormed and 
raved wyer small contrelomps which be would 
hardly have noticed a month before, while 
the tenor wrangled with the so) and 





the leader of tho orchostra tore his hair, and and 


Phipps could got no sleep at nights without 
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having recourse to sedatives, Brien, so far 
from showing sym) of uneasiness, grew 
daily more cheerfal and smiling. 
pant never saw such a follow as you are!” 
ipps exclaimed with pardonable impati- 
‘once; “one would think that it was quite 
the same thing to you whether we fail or 
succosd. Pray, do you realise that this will 
mako aman or 2 mouso of you! I can afford 
tocome to grief; I lave mare my name, and 
if people don’t like me in this line, that won't 
Prevent them from flocking to the next play 
that I shall write. But you—why, it’s almost. 
a matter of life and death for you! A débu- 
tant who misses his first chance has to wait 
sumo time before he gots a second, I ean tell 





“Qh, but we shall not come to grief,” 
answered Brian easily. 

The truth was that he could not bring 
himself to care quite #0 much about the fate 
of this opera as his friend did. It had been 
transmoyrified, bit by bit, until it was no 
Jouger his opera, but Phipps play set to 
music, which was avery differeut thing. The 
music was pretty and tho dialogue was clever, 
BO thore was every prot ity of ite 
going down ; but he wah nuable to regard it 
‘as boing in any scnse the magnus opus which 
must docide whether ho had # oarcer bofore 
him or not, He hud sutisfiod himself that 
his strength did not lie in that particular kind 
of compotion 3 he ne acghy nat do 
a etter ; and as for the 
Sot the question, that was no fonger of 
Rupreme im ce to him. However, it 
‘was noither confidonce in his abilities nor ns 
approaching termination of suspense that 
tude his ‘heart, best, high and his eyes 

kle, but the ‘of seeing Boatrice 
TWentey ‘onea mare in the courm of s fw 
short days. It was ridiculons, and he often 
told himeelf that it was no. The sight of her 
could only mean @ renewal of which 
‘beonce and occupation had rendered to some 
extent less sharp, and a man who knows his 
love to be hopeless should at least take care 
that a hopeless business does not remain the 
chief concern of his life. Nevertheless, ho re- 
joiced when he thought of the happiness that 
‘awaited him. Would she remain a week or 
moro in London? Most Hikely sho would ; 
yurchutewinor gone end bonnets und sash 
winter gowns ets and suc! 

things! And no doubt she would allow him 
to go and seo her, sinco nothing had been 
iid about her sister-in-law being im London, 
assumed that only Mise Joy would be 

‘in the house with her. © | 
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‘That this conjecture waa not altogether “I nover was in the running,” Brian’ said 
accurate ho learnt from the following note, with something of a sigh “As for your 
which he found at his club ons morning : chance, 1 don't know why it should be any 

i x worte now than it waa in the summer.” 
Pana Laws, Nor. 3, 1885. “Qh, you don’t, oh} Haven't yon heard 

“Dear Srp,—My sistor and I hope that, if the latest intelligence, then #” 
you are not too busy or otherwise engaged,' ‘No; what ie it t” asked Brion apprehen- 
you will give ua tho ploasuro of your com- sively, for although he had told himsolf a 
pany at dinner tomorrow. You ‘will moet | dozen tines that Ileatrice would bo engaged 
your brother, who, I understand, has como |to somebody before long, he droadod tho 
‘up to London in order to witness the firet announcement which he foresaw. 
represontation of your opora, for the succees | ‘My doar chap, thore’s such a row in the 
of which pray accopt my best wishes. Lady ' house as never was—Clem rending her gar- 
Clementina much regrets that her engage- monts, and old Joo kicking up behind and 
ments do not allow of hor leaving the country Lefore, as the poot says. It sonia that no 
‘at present, but hopes luter in the year to soouer had Beatrice got down to that old 
live an opportunity of enjoying The Duke's barrack of yours than cho began to find it 


Motto. precious slow, and small blame to hor! So 
 Kelievo mo, dear sir, faithfully yours, what must she needs do——” 
“Josern Wuntury.” But at this moment Beatrice herself sailed 


into tho room, and Stapleford whispered 
This was very civil; and if Sir Joseph hurriedly, “I'll tell you all about it by-and- 
had not got the ttle of the yioeo quite right, j by." 
hho had made ax good » shot at it as could be This interraptod communication had con- 
expected ofa man who nover went tothestres veyod to the unsuspecting Brian no inkling 
and considered bluc-books to be afar more of the truth, and before Bestrico had bean 
fascinating form of literature than playa talking to him for fivo minutes he had for- 
It was satisfactory, too, that Lady Clemen- gotten all sbout it, It was impousible to 
tina would ahine by her absenco on this doubt thut hor pleasnro at socing him agsin 
asion, ‘The master of the hougo was not was as sincere as it was outspoken ; while, 
likely to put himsolf in the way of aftornoon for his own part, tho joy of listoniny 10 her 
visitora. yoice and yuzing at her porfoct profilo was, 
Porhaps Briun’s impatience may have for the time being, all thut ho asked. Staple- 
caused bim to forget that in the latter part ford, who it appearei was staying in the 
of the nineteonth century people who are house, vory consilerately sauntered away snd 
asked to dine at eight o'clock are not ex- picked up the ovening paper Butrico 
yected to show thomsolves bofore 8.15 at the glanced after him, smi significantly. 
‘vory carlicat; for when he was shown into “Didn't I tell you,” said ehe, in an under- 
Sir Josoph Huntloy’s drawing-room he found tono, “that ho would be convalescont before 
it tonanted by only ono person, who, from Christmas *” 
tho depths of the capacious arm-chairin which — ‘But I don’t think ho is conveloacent,” 
he was ensconced, called out: “Is that you, Brian returned. 
Sograve Well—here we sro again, you ‘Oh, yes, ho is, Wo took tho disoase in a» 
see.” very mild form, and he has still six or seven 
“Stapleford !” exclaimed Brian in undis- woeks to get quite well in. Just os een 
guised astoniahment. he is shamming » little to please his relations, 
“That same,” replied the other. ‘I told who scom to think that his is an infectious 
you, you know, that I should be on the spot malady, and that I shall catch it if only we 
when your show opened. That's no reason can be made to breathe the same sir. What 
for my being here to-night, you'll say; but the bore relations are! Don't you think #01 
fact of the matter is that I've turned up in You t, if anybody ought. I dare say 
the character of the nasty man who won't you don't, though.” 
take No for an answer. Clem and my people “I haven't a great many of them, you 
have been going ‘on at me till, to keep them see,” Brian remarked, 
quiet, I to promise that I would try “No, to be cure. But here comes one 
again, Of course I know that I haven't the who is a host in himeclf.” 
ost of a chance—leas now than ever— Gilbert’ greeted his brother quite uffec 
jough E take it that you're as much out of tionately. “My doar follow, I have been 
the running as I am.” meaning to write to you for ever a0 long, 





but if you knew what an army of idiotic 
correspondents this cloction business has let 
loose upon me, you would forgive me for 
oglecting my friends,” 7 

“Everything must be forgiven to a man 
who is ongaged ty bo married and has a con- 
tosted election on his hands,” said Brian 
good-humonredly, “And what have you 
done with Kitty ?” 

Gilbort shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, the 
old story! She promised to come with us, 
Int at tho last moment parochial claima 
proved to strong. ‘The poor, frivolous 
world mustn't expect to win in '« 
against St, Michwel and All Angela, 
Admiral has caught a cold in his head, and 
Mra, Greenwood won’t leave him for fear ho 
should forget to put his foet in hot water at 
night, Thoy sont you all sorts of * 

"Phipja wan now annonneed ; then came 
Miss Joy; finally Sir Josoph, muttoring 
apologies, Sir Joseph, Brian thought, had 
an anxious, harassed Jook-—to bo accounted 
for, possibly, by the fact that he, too, was a 
candidate for parliamentary honours, and 
that ho did not feel «uite 8o cortain of re- 
eloction as he had done in former contests. 
Ho gavo his arm to Miss Joy, Stapleford 
took Hoatrico, aud tho remaining threo mon, 
on reaching the dining-room, di of 
thomaclves in the only manner possible, that 
ig to aay, thot Brian had to take a chair be- 
tween apleford and Phipps, which was not 
precigoly the position that he coveted. How- 
vor, with so small a party present, he would 
not have gained much by having Beatrice 
for his ueighbour, and as a matter of fact, the 
conversation was gonoral from the beginni 
of dinnor to tho eu i 

He took his part in it without finding it 
‘particularly interesting. Mindful of the ro- 
proof which ho had incurred once before for 
vitting silent at a larger gathering in tho samo 
room, ho endeavoured to do hie duty, aua- 
tained by the hope that this evening might 
ond aa agrecably for him as that had done. 
Thore was no reason why it should not, he 
thonght, for how could he anticipato that 
when, af the expiration of two long hours, 
he reached the drawing-room again and was, 
s0 to speak, in sight of land, he would be 
button-holed by hia host and forced to listen 
to a deliberate analysis of the state of politi- 
eal feeling in the country from that experi- 
enced observer? Sir Joseph’s views were 
doubtless segucious and entitled to attention, 
but they did not receive any; and it may 
have been because he noticed bow intentl} 
his victim was gazing at the far corner 


the room whither Beatrice and Gilbert had 
Tetired that he said, 

“Well, there is your brother's case; it is 
an instance of what I was saying, that Con- 
sorvatism only requires to be popularised. A 
few months ago his return, from what I 
heand, was almost # cortainty. I doubt very 
much whether it is so now. We have got » 
first-rate man, Mr, (iiles, to oppose him, and 
I should not be at all surpriced if we carried 
the division. I have a slight aoquaintance 
with Mr. Giles; indeed, it waa from 
him——” 

Bir Joseph paused and stroked his chin, 
“] hardly know whether I ought to put 
such 2 question to you,” le enid, speaking in 
an altered voice, and turning a troubled face 
towards Brian, “bat have any—cr—rumoure 
sbont yonr bruther reached yon!” 

“Nono whatover,” answered Brian won- 
deringly ; “I haven't beon in the way of 
hearing much Kingeclit nows,” 

“ Ah, indeed 1 Well, of course it is a safo 
role to disrogard gossip, and no doubt st 
election times, when a man is moro or Joss 
before the public, many things are apt to be 
said which aro best ick unnoticed. At the 
same time, it is not so cary for those who 
have a dogp porsonal intercst in tho matters 
gossiped about to be indifferent, and I must 
own that what Mr. Giles told me has causod 
great pain both to my wife and myzelf.’ 

“ About my brother t” 

“Well, yes, and about my sister, Mr, 
Giles troated the wholo affair as a joke, I 
peed hanlly say that he has no idea of mak- 
ing political capital out of it, thongh poe 
sibly somo of bis adherents may be leas acru- 

But to me it is no joke that By 
sister should bo spoken of #3 having flit 
with an man to the extent of very 
nearly, if not quite, causing a rupture of his 
engagement, I consider it discreditable, 
whatever her ultcrior intentions may be. In 
any evont such a marriage would not have 
been exactly——- But no mattor about that. 
Aas Tsay, I consider that, whether sho mar- 
ries your brother or not, she will have 
brought discredit upon herself and upon 
us” 


*] don’t believe s word of it!” oxclaimed 
Brian, rather roughly. 

Sir Joseph lan at him. “That is to 
say that you don’t believe thesa two poople 
to have been guilty of the conduct imputed 
to them? You are, perhaps, right to allow 
them the berg af ay doubt Has may 
exist point, an 
not feel yourself 50 nearly comoeraed Der 
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proceedings ax I do. But as to the fact of 
their having given da for gossip, there 
cannot, unfortunately, be any doubt at all, 
ap It_is the eoummons talk of the placs. Mr, 
Giles says that the only persons who appear 
. bs ‘Tnorant of it are the Greenwood 
family.” 

Brian made no immodiste rejoindor. It 
was all very well to declare that he did not 
believe this report, but he ditl bolicve it—ho 
had reasona quite apart from the tittle-tattle 
of Kingscliff for believing it—and it was as 
if this stout, respectable, commonplace mun 
had planted o dagger in hia heart. Theat 
Gilbort should be traitor was not surpris- 

wing ; be had nover really recovered his trust 
in Gilbert, though he had ccased to think 
bitterly of him. But that Boatrico was un- 
worthy of the love which he had given her, 
ond which, despite her unworthinosa, he 
could not recall, was a hard thing to admit. 
Yet the admission had to be le. Blows 
of that kind stimulato tho action of the Lrain 
when thoy do not arrest it, and he saw quite 
cloarly that ahe waa without excuse. It did 
not seem to him to be proved that sho would 
mary Gilbert. Sho might—and indood that 
would bo very characteristic of her—intend 
to throw him over, after proventing a mar- 
ring which sho thought likely to turn out 
unhappily, But, whatever might be her 
motives, tho fact must remain that she was 
trying to bring dishonour upon a man whom 
she treated as a friond and miscry upon 
girl for whom she professed to feo! sincero 
affection. “Sho is utterly heartless,” he 
thought sadly; and it may bo thut this 
judgment upon her had beon in his mind 
once or twice before, though it had never 
until now found expression. To Sir Joseph 
he ovly replied, “I am very sorry to hoar 
what you toll me, but I am afraid I can do 


: Brian passed 
“Fm! I am a poaccable man, Mr. Se- and Gilbort had 


ve; but if a brother of mine wore to 
Behave as your brother is bohaving, T should 


have a word or two to say to him—a word | 
for Beatrice, I imagino, and it is getting lute.” 


or two to say to him. 
havo thought it my duty to speak to her, 
and have been met, a9 


a reminder that she is her own mistress now. { 


expected to be, by! any remonatranco. 
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Brian did not know Lady Clementine very 
woll, and 20 missed this touch of humour, 
‘His only dosire now was to get away aa 
soon as might be. Ho shook himeelf froe of 
Sir Joseph proxently and advanced towards 
Beatrice, who was still deep in conversation 
with Gilbert, intending to mako some excuse 
to hor and retire, Stapleford intercopted 
him, with as near an approach to an ironical 
Taugh as so good natured a man could com- 


pass. 

“You have been enlightened by the vir- 
tuous Joseph, I see. Fino spectacle, Joseph, 
when he gots up on his hind Joga,’ Did be 
toll you that your brother's conduct waa 
‘distinetly discrentitablo’?” 

“T should not havo been inclined to con- 

tradict him if he hal,” answored Brian 
shortly, 
“Oh, no; you woukl think it discreditable 
in 9 man to break his word wider any cir- 
cumstances ; and ro it is, for that matter. 
Only, you know, it isn’t ‘exactly thut that 
rouses the righteous indignation of Ulemon- 
tina and her princo-cousort, I oxpect, for 
instance, that they would have found plouty 
of excnses for me if 1 had thrown somo 
young woman over for Boatrivo's suko.” 

“You are rather cynical ; it socmed to me 
that he was honestly distressed,” said Brian. 
He added, half-involuntarily and somewhat 
foobly, “D0 you holiovo thut Fho-—thut Mina 
Huntley knows what sho is doing ?” 

Stapleford mare a grimace. 

“T should say that Joatrico knows as woll 
a8 most women whut sho is about, After 
all, she is 4 woman; sho isn’t an angol, 
thongh I dare say I may have tuken hor for 
‘one once upon a time.” . 

Apparently Boutrico’s usscrtion that ho 
wos in w fair way towords rocovery was no 


valp 
on to the recoss in which,sbe 
ensconced themselves, 
“T have come to say pool night,” he 
announced, when uho locked up ut him in- 
quitingly ; “I am rather Insy, a8 you may 





She held ont her hand, without offering 


“Till to-morrow, then,” sho aaid. “We 


Howevor, she has agreed to return to tho shall be in our placcs before the overture 


country with me and to stay a woek.” 

‘There was a solemnity and cven some- 
thing of a subducd commizeration in Sir 
Joseph’s accent as he made this announco- 


tment, such aa may occasionally de noticed | 


in the voice of a judge when 


pronouncing a 
heavy sentence upon 2 convicted felon ; 


strikes up, you may be sure. Porhaps you 
will pay and raeeite our congratulations 
after the first act.” 
“Or your condolences,” he answered, and 
nodding to his brother, turned sway. 
Congratulations or condolences, it 
Tittle enongh to him now which he might 


carn. @ortune had done her worst, and he 
could afford to swilc at sny future asssulte 
that she might have in store for him. 
CHAPTER XXXVUL—" THR KING'S VET.” 

‘THe munagor of tho Ambiguity Theatre 
had had o short but singularly Inecrative 
earcer. He hud never ehrunk from costly 
experiments ; he had known how to bait his 
look with the novelty and variety which are 
no ensontial to theatrical success, and he had 
alwoys triumphantly landed his pie Ie 
was therefore safe to predict a first 
night at the Ambiguity would be well at- 
twudod ; and indeod when Brian, who arrived 
mithor ‘law on tho evening announced as 
“deatined to mark the dawn of a new ¢] 
in tho unnals of dramatic reprosontation,” 
reached the protiy little playhouse, he found 
it thronged from floor to roof. Boxes, stalls, 
pit, aay gallery were alike us full as they 
could hold ; in varivus parts of the house le 
noticed fricndly and familiar faces; almost 
immudintely opposite to him eat Beatrice, 
who favoured him with » smiling signal of 
rooognition. Miss Joy was beside her; be- 
hind them were (ilbort and Stapleford ; and 
in the background conld be discerned the 
gloomy countunaneo of Sir Josoph Hunticy. 

Tt was from tho hack of a stage-hox, vecu- 
ypiod by Phipps and sundry other friouda, 
that tho young composer took this survey of 
his judges. Phipps, who had hurriod off to 
the thontro immediately after s dinner for 
which he had bad little appetite, and who 
‘was looking palo and nervous, bailed him, as 
gual, with a mixture of admiration and re- 
monstrance. 

“Novor saw such a fellow in all my born 
days! Drops in casnaily st the last moment, 
aa if he had happened to remember that thero 
wae 8 new play on, and thought perhaps it 
ndght amuse him to have a at it, Not 
pattioularly keen about: being thore for the 
overture, you know ; has heard it already, in 
fact. Well, I'm not bloodthirsty, and 2s a 
goucral thing 1 shouldn’t care to attend an 
execution; but I should like to see you 
hung, Segtavo, I should really! It would 
bo & sort of apotheosis of the self-satisfiod 
san, total indifforence to the words or ways 
of tho rest of creation raised to its highest 


roasion,” 
Fan did not think it worth while to ex- 
psn how very little selisntiafaction had to 
lo with his calmness, or how far he was 
from being indiffereut to the words and ways 
of some of his fellow-crestures. He seated 
himeoif close to the door, declining the front 
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place offered to him; at the same moment 
the conductor of the orchestra raised his 
baton, and conversation was hushed. In 
truth, he himself was a little surprised that 
he should focl zo cool. His sonsea were 
curiously numb ; it scemed to him that this 
ovoning was tic conclusion of a chapter in 
his life; he wanted to get it over and see 
what was beyond. The chapter hed been a 
finsco, and ita finale, whatover that might be 
like, could not possibly mend it. Yet he 
had taken particular pains about this over- 
ture, feeling somewhat more of a personal 
interest in it than in any other portion of the 
opera. For the overture, at any rate,was all his 
‘own ; there waa no flavour of Phipps about 
it, save such aa was insoparable from the 
character of the whole composition, He lis- 
tonod to it now phlegmatically enough, 
noticing only with a dull kind of satisfaction 
thut the orchestra was doing him full justioo; 
Tmt when it came to an end and thore burst 
out from ali quarters of the house a sudden 
and spontancous tumult of applause, his 
heart gave a great bound. He was not such 
a etoic os he imagined himself, after all. 
To hear another man choered and clapped 
by an andionce somo hundreds wrong da the 
commonest thing in tho worll, there is 
nothing exciting about it, unloss it roaches 
positively rapturous hoights, and even then 
one’s excitement ix apt to be tompored by 
doubts as to whether he has dono anything 
to deserve it. But very difforent are the 
sensations of him to whom this uproar is 
addressed. It may be worth much or it may 
be worth next to nothing ; it may be merited 
or unmerited ; but few indood are the mor 
tals whose blood does not course wildly 
through their veins when for the first time 
the plaudits of an assomblage of their fellow- 
men fall ‘upon their ears. Beste oe 
Sograve’s history will not, surely, be #0. 
as to laugh if it must be recorded 
that his inward ejaculation, as the curtain 
rose upon the first secne of The King's 
Veo, wes, “I haven't lived altogether in 
vain, then.” 


Tho first act was designod—as perhaps al] 
firet acta should be—to put the audience in 
good-humour and stimulate ita curiosity. It 

with the coronation of Conrad, Kin, 

Democrstia, a ceromony which admitted 
ofmuch magnificence of costumo and scenery 
and gave oocasion for the introduction of a 
stirring choras. Some smart dialogue be- 
tween the youthful monarch and bis ministers 
upon the subject of their bill for a sweepi 
extension of the franchise, had been ‘turned 


to account by the author, who knew well 
that nothing delights the British playgoer 
more than a hit at contemporary statesman- 
chip, His colleague and the prima donna 
scored decisively by « plaintive song in which 
the latter, as Phyllis, lamented the inferiorit; 
of birth which separated hor from her 
lover, and the curtain Zell upon the King’s 
resolve to axercisa his right of voto and 
consternation of hia responsible advisora, 

"The fate of & pieco—or all venta its sac- 
cess—ia soldom a matter of cortainty bofore 
twothinds of it have boon performed; nover- 
theleas, the vory warm reception accorded to 
this first act was porhaps sufficieut to justify 
Phipps in declaring that nothing but a 
miracle could prove fatal to The King’s Vato 
now. Ho was greatly elated, and 
withal in his elation, saying, “I don’t know 
whether you could have dono as well aa this 
without me, Segrave; but I'm quite sure 
that I could nover have done as well with- 
out you.” 

And Brian, though no longor carried out 
of himself as ho had been by that first tribute 
of applause, was yet able to respond in the 
manner expectod of him with like 
heartiness, and felt a good deal more fit than 
ho had done an hour before, to face the 
necessary ordcal of visiting Miss Huntloy’s 
box. Ho found only Miss Joy and Sir Joseph 
with her, the other two mon having gone 
out to moka, and when hor companions had 
deliverod thomselvos of some complimentary 
remarks, for which it is to bo feared that 
they obtained but little gratitude, she made 
him take tho chair diroctly behind her, turn- 
ing round ao aa to face him. 

“Tam 40 very, very glad |” she exclaimed. 
“[imew you would be victorious; but I was 
a little bit frightened, all the same. Swine, 
yu ‘Imow, don’t appreciate pearls, and when 

eaw,all this crowd I couldn't help being 
‘atrali\hst the swine must be in an alarmi 

jority. I was quite wrong, thou, Far 
be it from me to call s, after their 
splendid behaviour! I should like to shako 
hands with them all round!” 

“Oh, but it is too early to talk about 
victory yet,” objectod Brian. “3B the 
gory, ‘such as it is, belongs to Phipps. Itis 

his piece, not mine. “. 

Ly + absurd nonsense! Mr. Phipps, 
et ae area 

y plays, whi grant you, are 
amusing enou; hin theit funny little way, 
but which nobody out of » lunatic ssylam 


was & delicate pink flush upon her 
; ber clear eyes had an nnusual light 
she seemed to be sincere; and, efter 
why should sho not be? inn had 
never doubtou that she liked him and wiahed 
him well, nor had her dethronement from 
that high estat upon which his imagina- 
tion a ing to do with the 
iz sho hod been 
pleased to form of his abilities, Hor prosanee 
was swoot to him, and so was her praiso, 6x- 
aggerated though it might be. 
_ ‘Tam glad you like the music,” ho said 
simy 





“OF course I like it; nothing could be 
moro charming. Only I don’t think you 
must do this sort of thing again; it wus 
all very well as o stoppingstone. I don't 
sot up to be a compotent critic, but from 
tho first I have lnown that you have gonins; 
evon an iguoramus cau discern gonins.” Sho 
pansod for a moment, and then asked, “Do 
you remember that ovoning, ovor su lon 
ago, when I slipped into St. Michacl’ and 

rou wore playing the organ and over knew 

was there t” 

“You,” he answored sally; “1 remembor 
it very well, and all that you mid. Mias 
Joy waa outside in the chnivhyord, trans- 
ferring « flaming sunset into wator-colours. 
Afterwards we met my poor old futher.” 

Yq, and you made him angry Ly tolki 
Radicalism. Aad it then lead eee 
to compare you and your brother 1o Jacob 
and Esau? And was I so vory fur wrong, 
after all t” 

“Ts ho not rightly namod Jacob ¢ for hé 
hath ted_mo two times,” mur- 
soured Bri He spoke involuntarily ; but» 
when he looked up and saw bai oes ot 

ioningly upon him, he coloured s littlo. 
Porhaps, ey, b, she did not understand his 
allusion, for the went on: 

“You 290 you seo! And now you havo 
embraced Jacob, just as poor Hsau did, and 
you are content to be an outcust, and all is 
for the best in tho best of possible worlds.” 

‘Then the curtain rose upon act tho second, 
and she turned quickly to Brian, saying, 
“Stay where you are; Jacob has found 
Soe ae meee 

won't come back while you 
of his place.” " 


would ever dream of calling works of genius. This was pleasant hearing for Brian, As- 
Don't you see that your music has triumphed ‘suredly sho could not be in love with s man 
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of whom she spoke in that tone, and there 
began to shino upon him the glimmer of a 
faint hope that he had misjudged her. The 
throadbare simile of the moth and the candle 
came into his mind and gave him comfort 
There aro womon who attract men for the 
simple reason that they cannot help it; it is 
neithor fair nor reasonable to treat attrac- 
tiveness o8 a crime, “Haven't I singed my 
own wings?” thought Brian; “and is eho 
to blame for that i” For tonight, at all 
events, he would to forget what Sir 
Joveph had told him. If he had been wor- 
shipping » falue goddess during so many 
mouths, it was » small matter that he should 
continue to worship hor for a few hours. 
So ho surrendered himself to the delight of 
ing close to hor, watching tho 
derived from his composition, and 
ning to tho comments which’ she 
throw back to him from time to time over 
her sh vuldor, 
Now the music of the soeond act was in 
Fae way inforioy e ie of tho first, nor was 
atrico aparing of her panogytics upon it ; 
ys ag tho action of te pies nlvaneod it 
jocame evideut that, in spite of her dis. 
paraging criticiam upon Mr. Phipps, she was 
aw goud deal intorested in his plot The 
scone in which ibys was made to ronounce 
tho King, notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions and roproachos, soemed to please hor 


“Why, tho mau is as stupid and unjust aa 
if he wore a fact instond uf a fiction!” sho 
oxeluimed. And when the same astute maiden 
was represonted us joining tho Socialist 
for thy assassination of hor lover, intendi 
all tho time to save him by sacrificing hor 

own life and that of his chisf enemy, Mies 
Huntley abruptly shifted hor chair, bringing 
horsolf almost face to face with Brian. “So 
*¢hut is your notion of a heroine!” said 
she triumphantly. ‘You admit that she is 
justified in Aeosiving evorybody, and even in 
ing the death of a scoundrel You 

admit that al) is fair in love and in war.” 

“ Ohno, I don’t,” anawored Brian, laugh- 
ing. “I decline to be see for Phipps’s 
morality ; and, indeed, I suspect that Wiss 
Dhylliv is only’ setting the decalogue at de- 
fiance bocause the play couldn't be made to 
work upon any other terms.” 

Yet Te could not help being 
hor making what 20 very like an 
oxense for hereelf, If abe bad been guilty 
of decoption, it was something that she 
should be pervuaded of the integrity of her 
own motives. Nut precisely in that way had 
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ho reasoned the night before ; but cireum- 
stances alter cases, id not at the 
moment think it possible that ahe could be 
pleading Jove for Gilbert in extenuation a 
‘any treachory that ehe mi; ve employs 
towards Kitty rience i Porhay - if he 
had been alone with her he would have 
ventared to ask ber point-blank what her 
designs wers, but such a straightforward 
course was out of the question with Miss 
Joy closo at hand. Morcover, Sir Joseph 
end Stapleford had now resumed their 
places, and were plying him with kind and 
congratulat 


tory whispers. 
During the scoond enir’acte Gilbort reap- 

, and then Brian rose. “I think 
Phipps will want me to go bohind with him 
and say what is civil to all those eminent 
artistes who have boon doing so well for us,” 
ho remarked. “Licsides, I do ivel grateful 


bs will k ¥ 
But you will come back again, won't yout” 
aakodt Bentsoo. 

“Yen, if you will allow me,” he answered, 
and left the box, currying away with him a 
much lighter hoart than he had brought. 

Phipps was in high humour. Brian 
found him surrounded by a bovy of admiring 
friends, whose viowa as to the respective 
merits of author and com may not have 
‘oon identical with those of Miss Huntley ; 
but he disengaged himself at ones to clap hi 

¢ on the back. 

“Well, old fellow,” said he, “you were 
right to be confident. I suppose you knew 
your own valuo better than I did; but I 
aust own that I nover anticipated’ taki 
the public by storm in this way. Wo're 
tight now ; and I don’t think I’m too sanguine 
in saying that we may look forward towsix 


Ae eguallyhopofal and job wit 
Ly jubilant 
ig tly te tod) ‘ily 
presently ro) was es 
for everybody foreaw that 2 Veo 
would provide those engaged in it with bread 
and butter for some time to come, and there 
‘was no one who had not it word for 
the young man to whose talents this cheerful 
spect was chiefly, if not entirely, due, 
Whovmannger drank’ his health ina glass 
of champagne, said, with a certain 
solemnity, “Mr, Sograve, your fortune is 


‘Success of ail kinds, from winning the 
battle of W¥atarioo, down to shooting a wood- 
cock, is enjoyable, there must be some- 
thing very wrong’ with the mental or bodily 
health of @ man who fails to enjoy it, Brien, 
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though not unduly elated (for he was well 
aware that the wriling of operas as this, 
whather it led to fortime or not, could never 
lead to true fame), enjoyed it all the more, 
perhaps, because his montal health had only 
Just been re-established, Ho remained chat- 
ting with the manager until long after Phipps 

returned to the front, and the last act 
‘was well advanced ; and when, conformably. 
to his promise, he re-ontered Miss Huntley's 
box, the drama which was being enacted on 
the stage hed reached a climax which thoso 
who had followed it with interest so far 
ehould have found highly oxciting, 

But, alas | it was only too obvious that 
Beatrice did not find it so—that her attention 
‘Wes concentrated on the working ont of 
another drama, in which she herself was 
engaged, and that she was so absorbod by 
her a8 to be unconscious oven of Drinn's 
proximity, She had turned her head away 
trom the stage ; her eyes were not attractor 
by the ly brilliant and well-contrived 
re) tation of a masked ball which was 

g displayed thero, nor her ears by the 
ewinging, melodious wultz music which sub- 
sequently achieved so signal a success that 
barrel-organs are grinding it in all parts of 
the United Kingdom at this it day. 
Gilbert, leaning forward with his elbows on 
hia knees, was talking cagorly to her, and 
she seemed to be pleasod with what he was 
asying, for her parted lips wero curvod into 
@ smile, and every now and again from be- 
neath hor lowered eyelids she shot a glance 
at him, which was doubtless aimed to reach 
his heart, Miss Joy waa watching hor with 
a comical expression of distross and discom- 
fiture ; Staploford, apparently more anmsed 
than indignant, was staring straight bofore 
him ; in tho back of the box Sir Joseph was 
sleeping as peacefully as if he hail been in 
the House of Commons. 

Pomibly Brian saw nothing more thane 
ought to have been tones; possi 
those was nothing th Bentrice's present ott- 
tude and demeanour inconsistent with that 
theory of involuntary fascination which he 
had formulated on her bebalf at sn sarlier 
period of the evening ; but » theory which 
ean be made to fit one set of circumstances 
ocently well often fails altogether to adapt 
itself to another. Besides, Brian waa in love, 
which is a state of mind very unfavourable 
to the calm application of theories.‘ Who 
is being cheated here?” was his inward 
comment upon the scene; and there was 
tle consolation én replying, Everybody.” 
Gilbert might or might not 
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any case he was a deceivor, and so, in any 
ease, must Beatrice be. ? 

She caught sight of him by-and-by and 
said something to him, which he did not 
hear, after which sho hogan once more to 
pay attention to the play, which was now 
thnost over. But noither the profonged ap- 
plause which followed tho fall of the curtain 
nor the warm felicitations of the friends who 
sat around him could arouro an echo of 
gratitude in Brian's sick heart. There was 
Beall for tho authors; Phipps, on the oppo- 
site side of tho house, could Be son bobbing 
and grinniug like  morionetto ; then Staple- 
ford scized Brian by tho ehoulders and pushed 
him forcibly to tho front of tho box ; and 80 
the whole business came to an end, Our 
poor hero had passed through a variety of 
omotions in the course of the evening, but 
at the finish he found himself very much 
where he had been at starting, with anch 
added bitterness of spirit a2 naturally arose 
from the consciousness of having been 
fooled. 

Beatrice, os sho was leaving the box, 

for a momont beside him. ‘You 
ion’t look very triamphant,” she romarked. 

“Do I not?” returned he. “Perhaps I 
don't feel ao.” 

Sho frowned and Lit her et Sho a 
to be going to say something, but apparently 
cbanged her mind and an On thy 

Id, however, she halted, stepped 
quickly back to him—for he had not moved 
—and said : “I sin going away on Thursday ; 
will you come and soe mo to-morrow t” 

“1 will call, sinco you wish it,” repliod 
Brian coldly. 

“Since I wish itt 1 should like to say 
gootl-bye to you before I leave, eortainly ; 
but my happinosa is not so bound up in sooing 
you again that I should caro to drag you to 
Park e against your will, What is the 
matter with you ?” e 

“T will tell you tomorrow, if you like,” 
answered Brian desperutely. 

looked him straight in tho aos, prow, 
ing her lips together. “Vory well, thon,” 
sho said ; “you will find me at homo at five 
O'clock. “I am not afraid of anything that 
you may have to sy to me; but I hope you 
will think bofore you speak and remember 
that there are limits to tho privileges of 0 
friend.” 

With that warning ringing in his ears, he 
left her and submitted to be borne away by 
Phipps to a supper-party, of which the joyous- 
ness can hardly be said to have been aug- 


adupe, but in | mented by hie presence, 


GHAPTER XXXIX.—THE PRIVILEGES OF 
YRIENDSITIP, 


‘Wren s man or » woman sayz, “I am not 
afraid,” it is courteous to believe the assor- 
tion, but safe to conclude that it is made 
rathor with the intention of frightening 
romoboly clsc than of testifying to the 
speaker's intrepidity; for courage hax no 
more need to proclaim iteslf than virtue. 
Reatrice Huntley did not rucceed in fright- 
ening Brian, even though ho understood 
warning to mean that if he presumed too far 
she would cease to be his friend. On the 
othor hand, she dreaded his visit a good deal 
more than she would have done, hal she 
been in posussion of that priceless blessing, 
a clear conscience, er norvos, ontinaril; 
aa steady as a rock, gave her no little trouh! 
that day, and, as a natural consequence, were 
8 source of troublo to others. Sir Joseph 
was drivon diseumfited from her at 
gn early hour and trotted off to his clnb, 
convineod that, he had hetter leave tho girl 
to be deult with by # capable mombor of her 
awn aox; Vhipps, who Sroppod in compila- 
cently uftor Iunchoon, ly to neoopt the 
compliments which ho concoived to ho his 
due, deparied, after a very short stay, with 
mortification writ large upon his features and 
the recollection of some amazingly unjust 
and jronica) criticisms in his mind ; even Miss 
Joy did not osoape scot free, but camo in for 
one or two snubs so sharp that sho with- 
drow to her bedroom, where, being a foolish 
and soft-hoarted person, she melted into 
tears. 

Having thus creatod a solitude for herself 
and given ordlors that no one was to be 
admittod, unless Mr. Segrave should call— 
Mr. Sograve, remember, not Mr. Gilbert 
Segravo”—Beatrico spent’ the afternoon in 
wandoring restlosly about the room, staring 
uut of the window at the dismal, fog-enve- 
loped. park, and trying to Ax her attention 
upon Sooke ond nowspapers, all of which 
struck her as being equally devoid of the 
faintest human interest. 

Nervousnosa and irritability are not likely 
to be lessened by lack of occupation; yet 
when Brian, punctual to the appointed hour, 
waa shown into Miss Hunt Joxurions 
senctum, he was accosted by a lady who 
turned towards him a countenance wreathed 
in emiles ond, without rising from the low 
chair in which she was reclining by the fire- 
side, held out her hand to him, Tasily: 
“Hann't it boen « horrid day? I havent 
stirred from the house sad I waa just drop- 
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ing off to sleep. How nice af you to come 
Inand wake me up!" 
‘You asked me to come,” returned Brian 


on Bia 
“Did If Oh, yes, I remember ; and didn’t 
wo have something vory like the beginning 
of a quarrel last night? You were rudo, or 
I thought you were, and as we couldn't 
very well wrangle in public, we agreed to 
fight it out afterwards. Well, suppose, on 
second thoughts, we don’t fight it out ? Sup- 
pos we conclude peace, instead? I never 
can screw mysolf up to the point of quarrel- 
Jing in cold blood.” 
it this system of tactics was of little 

avail with a man who was very much in 
carnest, who had thought over what he had 
to say and who meant to say it. “Why do 
you try to put me off” Brian asked. “Is it 
‘because you don't want to quarrel with mo, 
and bocause, a8 you told mo last night, 
friend raust not strain his priviloges 
than they will got But it sooms to mo that. 
T should be a poor sort of friend if T hold my 
tongue now, ruther than run the riek of dis- 
pleasing you. I think, whon you asked what 
‘was tho matter with mo, you have 
answered tho question for yourself ; I think 

on must know that, however dull I may be, 

am not quite blind. And oven if I wore, 
there aro plenty of people able and willing to 
open my oyea——” 


s & moment,” she intorruy “1 
will die if you ithe, that a ne man 
times entitl 


then he must have shown himself worthy 

them. For my own part, I should nover 
think it worth while to explain myself to 
any one who could not trust me, One knows 
how that sort of thing always ends, You 
rosy extisty him to-day, Lut he will be dis- 
oe again to-morrow ; sail an is go co 
until, some fine moi you $ your 
stock of patience is extasted, I prefer to 

ici « foregone conclusion.” 

“J don't think I am the kind of friond 
that you describe,” said Brian; “I am not 
givon to boing distrustful ; but { won't deny 
that I distrust you now. After that, you can 
answer me or not, a8 you think best; but it 
inn’t a great deal that ask of you. If you 
vil simply tell me that all this is untrua, 
that be enough—though, of course, I 
hed rather that you told me « little more.” 

“Your moderation does you credit; only 

are not quite as lucid az you might be. 
Wa int Sat Tam toad or deny” 

“TT thought, perl you would not force 

oe to put each s hatefat question into words, 


to ask for oxplanations ; but 
ry of 
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Is it true or untrue that you aro trying to 
indues Gilbert to break off his engagement?” 

“ And if it were true ¥” 

Brian hositated. “I won’t believe it!” he 
exclaimed. “I won't believe until you ad- 
mit i 
“De in peace, then; I haven't made 
the adttnion” , 

‘But this waa ecarcely sati 7. “Won't 
you just say that itis untrue r Brian. 

“No; why should It I don’t i 
your ar Tight to drive me intoa corer and 
a pistol to my head.” 


ry head. 

‘What pistol ? I have nothing to threaten 
you with ; for I mppose it can’t matter much 
to you whother I am able to go on thinking 
of you as I have always thought or not; but 
it ‘matters everything to me. I can't 
away without any answer at all and calmly 
hold my judgment in suspense until I sce 
what will happen.” 

“Why nott It seems to me that that 
would bos very correct and sensible attitude 
to take up. Why can't you ailopt it 1” 

“Bocauso I love you!” he burst out sud- 
donly, “I have loved you ever since the 
first day that wo met, I think; hough I 
have nevor had any hope; exoopt for a 
time long ago, when I didu't quite under 
stand what a great was fixed between 
us. I understand that perfoctly well now, 
gad besides, my chance would have been no 
botter if I had heen an important porsonage, 
instead of an insignificant one. T: all 
your kindness to mo you have never given 
me the slightest oxouse for supposing that 
you could care for me in that way. I didn’t 
‘want to tell you this; but I thought —” 

He pamed and glanced appealingly at her, 
but she only mado a slight movement of her 
heal, as if inviting him to goon. 7 

“Well, I thought that if you knew the 
trath you would not wiah me to have the 
misery of doubting you when sould 
remove all my doubts with a w< t 

“Bat are you sure that I can?” she asked 
in a low voice. i 

‘The room was quite dark now, except for 
the firolight, and she had drawn her chair 
back, eo that he could not see her face. . 
There was a short interval of silcnco, after 
which she resumed: “I Ld ceded 
surprised at what have toki me; 
sometimes ‘thought. that it might’ be 20, ; 
although I wes not certain. I am glad you; 
don’t aceuze ma of having led you on, a8; 
Stapleford and others have accused me, | 

Tam sorry if you have ever becn made* 
unhappy through me. But this is what I. 
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think about it: you are dreamy and ima- 
ginative; you would be sure to take any 
woman that you fell in love with for s para- 
gon, and women are not paragons. At all 
events, most of them are not, and I belong 
tothe majority. You would have been - 
fully disappointed in me if—if-—-” 

“No, I should not!” interray Brian 
eagerly. “I know you have faults, like 
everybody elso; Tcoultl oven mention some 
of them.” 


She laughed a little, “Could yout But 
you don’t seam to be very tolerant of them ; 
‘and, you soe, you are rondy to muspoct me of 
all kinds of isiquity. That comes of sotting 
up too high an ideal.” 

“Yon call it iniquity, then,” he eried ; 
“you allow that it would’be iniquity. ‘That 
iw'all I wanted you to ay. No, Misa Hunt- 
ley, I haven't set up too high an ideal, I 
don’t know that I can explain myself ; but 
in my own mind it is quite clear that it 
waan't really you whom 1 euspoctod. If this 
thing had bean truo— anil there was a grost 
deal to make me think it 90—-tho ovidence of 
my own senses, besides what Sir Joseph told 
me, and Staploford—if it had boen true you 
wouldn't have been yourself; you would havo 
been a deceitful, heartless woman, who, for 
the sake of vanity or ambition, or porhaps of 

ing that she might dignify by the 

of ove, did not hesitate to betray her 

(and disgrace herself, You see,” he 

conclided with a sort of laugh, “it couldn't 
have boen you whom I suspected.” 

“Ab,” sho said, “you couldn't love a 
woman of thet description.” 

“No, I think not; I hope not, Certainly 
T should be ashamed of myself if I did.” 

“Come!” said Beatrice, rising and stand- 
ing over him, with one hand resting upgn 
the mantelpiece, “you have paid mea com- 
pliment—for 1 suppose it is « compliment to 
woman to fall in love with her, even though: 
that sentiment may be grounded upon an 
illusion—and the least that I can do in return 


‘in to restore you to a healthy state of mind. 


Joveph and Stapleford and tho evidence of 
own senses have not mislod you; I 
fave done and am doing my beat to broak 
off the engagement between your brother 
and Kitty Greenwood, More than that, T 
believe that I have as good as succeeded. 
More than that, I am utterly unrepentant, 
and I would do it all over again. I hope that 
is explicit enough to satisfy you.” 
There was a ig passe. Brian also had 
risen to his fest, and was standing close to 
her, but he made no reply. 
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At last che askod abruptly, “Well, have into the fire, and pressed it down with the 
you néthing to aay to mo 7” poker among the glowing coals until it was 
“Nothing,” heansweredquistly. “Nothing, consumed. ‘Then, with lips compressed and 
either now or at any future time.” her chin in the air, she left the room and, 
“This is to bo final, then? If we meet mounting the staircase, knocked at Mis 
again wo are to cut one another dead?” Joy's door. 

“No; nob unlesa you desire it, Iteke it “Dear old Matilda,” she said on boing 
that yon will hocome my sister-in-law, and in ‘admitted, 1 have come to beg your panlon, 
that caso it would be better that we should I was cross and rude to you today, and I 
ho upon speaking terms, wouldn't it 3” [om afraid I distressed you.” 

“You foresoo everything. Yes, nodoubt Miss Joy jumped up and flung her arms 
it would be more convenient that wo should round the girl’s neck, “No, no!” she ex- 
romain upon rpesking terms, supposing that claimed ; “it was I who was too ready to 
you will condescond so far a to sycak to take offence. But, Boairice dear, I have 
me. You have born nicely deceived in me, ; been so unhappy—eo worried !” 
havo you not 2” “Worried about what, you old goose? 

“Thave only myself to blame for that,” But I know, and I don’t want you to tell. 
ho reptied gravely. me. Matilda, you won't throw mo over, will 

What “magusoimity ! I should have ‘you, come what may 1” 
thought that you would prefer to “Nover!” cried Miss Joy cmphatically. 
me; that scems to be such o natural and “I don’t always understand you, my dear, 
easy process with you. Dut, after all, one and J don’t ulways think you in the right ; 
really parton apervon Whom one despises.” but, right or wrong, I always love you, and 

By way of reply he took up his hat and always shall.” 
bowed. Ah, Matilda, that is a very foolish und 

“Good-bye,” she said, ringing the bell, immoral kind of friondship. When you 
And so they parted, without ahaking think a friond in the wrong you ouglit to 
hands, yall a Jong faco and straighten your back- 

‘When Houtrice was left alone she went to Tone and say, ‘1 have been doccived in yor 


hor davenport, unlocked it, and took out a imt I do not reproach Ries Farowell | 
photograp) which abe had Purchased meaty However, I think I like the foolish and im- 


@ year bofore from a Kingsc! moral fricnds Dost. Matilda, what should 
reprosented Brian Segrave, seated in a verge you say to going up the Nilo t” 
uncomfortable attitude, upon = rock, “My deur child, would it be safot And 
hehind which was a nebulous background, —and would it fit in with your plans |” 
travoracd horizontally by some white, woolly “I havo no plans; and I think wo should 
appearancor, which, when you were told of be sufficiontly protected by Mr. Cook and 
it, you perceived to be the wavos of the sea, the British army of occupation. Still, Algiers 
Hung upside down they did duty for tho or Madcim or Cyprus would suit me equally 
clouds in o summer eky, and had in well. We will wait to see the rosult of the 
one or the other capacity behind the backe| goneral eloction, Matilda, and then we will 
of most of the leading inhabitants of Kings- bo off. How glad I shall be to say good-bye 
cliff. Beatrico gazed stoadily at this work of to my friends |—to tho wise and moral ones, 
aif for soveral minutes before sho toseod it I moan.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


By FRANCIS 0. 


ADMIRATION for beanty is natural for 

unspoiled souls, but the analysis and 
exposition of any of its forms, whether sculp- 
ture, music, painting, or architecture, are 
inveriably wearisome; and the rarer tho 
boauty the more tedions the discussion. 
‘When one has iclt the power of the master- 
Pisces of art, aud can recall the impression 
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of them “on memory’s pictured wall,” the 
most impassioned description, even Ruskin's, 
is a meagre substitute, if not an importi- 
Nothing ii fugitive and sizable 
is more ve unseizable 

than the secret of the charm in style and 
construction of the tales of Hawthorne ; 
there is no adequate expression of the no- 





Nothing” be answered quietly ““Nothmng, exther now or st any futeze time.” 
oo 
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tions of ideality, cimplicity, freshness, and 
grace which they awaken; and there is no 
svalogy in the arta, unless it be in the aen- 
sations we experionce in the hall of antique 
sculptare in the Louvre. Still, Hawthorne's 
genius is not Greek, excopt in putty of form, 
im the cxelusion of the supertiuous, and in 
tranguilhty and 
finish , his con- 
ceptions are 1a- 
tad. might be 
and might 
better symbo- 
lized bythe work 
of later artiste, 
itthere wore any 
equal in feeling 
and skill to those 
of the goklon 
age af Grove 
“Mere purity of 
English and ‘the 
power of form 
mg musical sen 
tonces m uatural 
soquonce are not 
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To the ordinary reader the simplicity of 
Hawthorne appears mero baldneas, There ia 
nover a thotorical period or overcharged 

ta igo Tain roguly panne fot 

to shine which so frequently passes for 
Drillianey of style, In somo ag i 
geums is shown by what he has omitted, and 
by the subtile 

suggestion of 

what is left un- 

sud. It would 


E 


tails,” by bright 


lysis.” 
ters and scence 
ste done with 


yo uncommon fow strokes— 
Thero ure yeno- with Nature's 
tally some halt own economy of 
dozen wiitory in Foros, 
4 genoration But the gonius 
whose style is of Hawthorne, 
well mgh fault great and rare 
less—writers ag it is, ia not 
who equal ot ait more ble 
> Addison im than tho fact of 
forco and aio 3 itsapy 
matic ease Wit- Mat and Laser, Salem, the fret 
novs tho English resting place of 
of “Henry” Es the Puritans, 
mond,” of John eoene of the tri 
Henry Nowman, for witchoraft, 
of Washington Irving, of certain chaptere and tho first scat of American ocommerec 
of “Modorn Paintors,” and of certain essays with tho east. 


of Matthew Arnold 

Tho art of Hawthorne borrows somowhat 
of the dramatut in situations and characters, 
of the novelist in picturesque narration, of 
the historian in recalling manners and 
ideas of the past, and of the poet in casting 
upon acenes, events, and persons, the 
cal light which sots them in relief, whi 
brings them noar yet leaves them just ont of 

3 80 that ip effect they are free from 

finite conditions, contemporancous at once 
with Edipus and Ulysses, with Dante's 


xXVII—17 . 


The visitor today finds Salem a pleasant 
town of some twenty thousand people, a ttle 


north of Boston, lying near the sea, upon & 
harbour which it shares with its neighbour, 
Marbl in broad. 
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settarare on tho wrong side of the dangerous 
‘coast of Cape Cod. Soullerust _ the town, 
is w group of irregular, mo ly, wrey- 
brown hill, bare of troes, and relieved from 
desulation by clumps of harborry bushes, 
whose pendent searlot berrica in autumn gi 
an almost pathetic charm to the sceno. For 
on the chiuf of these gloomy hills the gallowa 
for witchas was sot up, and the boul of its 
victims may have reappeared. many times in 
there mute withencs, 

‘Tho history of the Vuritaux, among its 
other impressive Iestous, shows tho danger 
of dwolling exchisisuly on ome dass of texts 
in Seripturo. 'Thure are two seriptaval views 
of lifg aud nutine whick whon rightly con- 
sidered aro nob opposed but complementary, 
It is truc “our vilo bodies” are soon te be 
“food for worms” Imt it ix just as true that 
wo are “sons of God,” “made in Flix like- 
nos,” and but “2 little lower than the 
augely.” The Puritan sw mature and may 
was blind to beauty 
poulry us @ kource of 
inspiration and jo: * wikiewn to him. 
Tho proaching and Jiterature uf thy colony 
diwolt on the darkest traitsof human nature ; 
und ss if thin wore not cuough, the spiritual 
londers fillat the minds of the people with 
superstitious dread by dwelling on the 
threatening “wonders of the invisible 
world.” In modern timer Satan, if not a 
fignre of epoch, is ab least o distunt or in- 
tangible furee. With the Puritans he was a 
foo in the household that literally dogged 
every wep, Cotton Muthor once flung his 
inkalund at the dovil, who intruded on bis 
studies; und thoshects of his sermon, t 
with ink, are now in the keeping of the 
Masa, Historical Nuvivty---not prociacly a 
proof of tho actual encounter, but a curiows 
memorandum of self-docoption or imposture, 
«The power of ovil xpitite to muke thumsolvor 
visible was ovorywiery believed. My grand- 
mother told mo thot hor mother, riding 
from a prayor-moeting in North Brookftetd, 
Mass, saw a domon behind her, perelicd on 
tho erupper of ber horse, Sho prayed aloud 
and switched tho horse, whereupon the 
deinon slid off and disappeared. The stories 
T hoard when a boy from old men and 
women provo that belief in the supernatural 

powers of witches was otill lingering fifty 

eats ago. The storiea were of tho well- 

awn sort—of lamod horses, of milch cows 
riod up, of obstinate eroam, and of childron 

tormented. Among the lew enlightened a 
commen mibjest conversation was the 

Judgments of God following the sins of indi- 
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viduals and families, such as the sudden death 
of swearers and sabbath-breakers, and the 
overthrow of fortunes built on wrong or 


crime. 
Under the shadow of this superstition and 
of those gloomy doctrines the youth of Haw. 
thorne was spent. There was a grost change 
in the community Legiuning about the time 
ho reuchod manhood—o change which was 
the precursor of the literary awakening, 
which I havo elsowhere called "The New 
England Henaissanes;” but his impression 
able soul was never free from tho melancholy 
influence that had darkened his early your, 
To a large number of his stories there is an 
ataoaphero which is portentous ; if thovo is 
sunshine we fool that the harvmoter ia falling ; 
if there ix gaioty ite toua is sinister ; if there 
ia ropose it prosages nome catastrophe. Of the 
many elements in his boing, tho stro 
and the one that has most deeply markod 
his works, is that derived from religious 
doctrines and custent traditions. His diary, 
which he begun in youth as a record of 
‘events, impressions, and fancies, is remark- 
able for the number of jmychological problems 
and other foundations for stories, specular 
tions upon the results of » concealed sin 
undor given circumstances, or upon tho dave- 


Joy of mn ni ore congenital Louslongy: 
sprouted in his mind as apothegms 
in Emornvion’s, and wore meditated in his 


soli houss, in his walks by the wea or 
fhrvagh the woods st night. Only a emall 
proportion of them were expanded in his 


w 
In his boyhood, dwellings of the colonial 
period were stil Handing. somo of which 
served as the model for “ The House of Seven 
Gables.” And what histories they had! 
They were haunted by legends of Indian 
wars, of Quaker persecution, of returned 
buccaneers, and of hapless crunes accused of 
witcheraft. Salem was thou a busy port, 
aud thore wore tales of mystery, of slave 
i rivutecrs and pirates, coming 
faron coms. Pe had been 
& shipmaster, hit father 8 privateers- 
man, and his’ vie father @ stern aud 
implacable ju in the witchcraft trials. 
The father diod at Surinam when the boy 
wes four years old. The mother appears to 
have boon wise and Hod;and ior alr 
bro up to enjoy reading of it 
poveeee Bunyan, “The Tosie Queene,” 
Millon, Pope, Thomson, Shakes 
Froissart, were his favourite . Later 
he went to live for a time in Maine with his 
‘mothor’s brother, who owned a township of 
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wild land seven miles square, 
gained robust, health, with » knowledge of 
‘wooderaft, swimming, and skating, aud ali 
the ‘porta which hearty boys love, There, 
too, acquired the fondnoss for solitude 
and meditation which clung to him through 
life. At an early age, and much against his 
will, he went to Bowdoin College. Three 
friends, made while there, influenced his 
ss 
in 


There he 


ebsracter and carcer—Licut. Bridge, U.S.N. 
who 19 publication is first, 
‘ho guaranteed tho publication of his 
auccessful book ; Longfellow, who wrute 
the N. A. F-view, warmly praising it; and 
Franklin Pierce, who when President of 
the United States appointed him to a lucra- 
tive office. He was not ominsnt as a scholar, 
but his translations and themes were in 
beautiful is Not caring for cither of 
the learned profossions he ha:l no choice but 

to becomo an author, 

He returned to Salem after graduation in 
1825, where, threo years later, ho wrote and 
publishod anonymously his ‘first romunce, 
“Fanshawe.” As o firat attempt it is in- 
teresting, showing the sources from which 
his mind had beon fed ; but as a story it is 
colourloss and lacks constructive skill. His 
lifo at this time was more solitary than ever. 
Ho often took his meals alono, and he rarely 
showed hinself to the townspeople, but 
walked for milos by night along the pic 
turesque coast from Gloucester to Nahant. 
For some years he wrote short skotches aud 
fantastic stories. Some of these he burued, 
(although it is probablo their features or idoas 
were used in constracting lator ones), and 
some were printed in magazines. In duo 
time a volume was made of thom, entitlod 
“ Twico-Told Tales,” which owed its existence 
to his friend Bridge. Then it was that Long- 
follow wrote, “ It comes baphors besten 
man of genius. Everything about it 
freshness of morning and May, The book, 
thongh in prose, is nevortholess written by 
& poet And truly the praise was meri 
“Phe Gray Champion,” “Tho Gentle Boy,” 
“The Minister's Veil,” “Dr. Heidegger's 

iment,” tho “Legends 
vine Hoes," and othora, are stories which 
none but a gonius could have conceived ; 
and their simple, cxquisito style reveals the 
Master in every sentence. show his 
mind stored with colonial history and 


over the mysteries of the aud 
be wecbione of attzounn aa haunting as Boston 


often the shadows as the sunlight of nature. 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” was the 
original suggestion of a romance of 
immortality for which 


earthly 
he afterwards made sentin 
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many eketches, but which he never com- 
pleted. “The Minister's Veil” was the 
cursor of “The Scarlot Letter.” 
Gentle Boy” first attracted the attention of 
Miss Peabody, who sftorwards beosme his 
wife, The recollection of these romantic 
stories is one of the most delightful momeories 
of my youth, They have an inexprossible 
charm, like glimpses of fairyland. 

Let us endeavour to look ut the sctnal 
nian at the beginning of his career. He 
exhibited the stroug traits of mind and bod; 
derived from a Tine of sturdy aucostors, 
was tall, broad-shoulderod, and museniar. 
His head was massive ani set. upon a neck 
like a column. His hair was vury dark and 
abundant, brushed back at the tomplos, while 
@ lock hung over his high und broad fore- 
hood. His eyos, of bluish grey, wore dooply 
sot under heavy brows; thoy were exquisitely 
Veautiful, softly fringed, generally mild in 
oxpression, but capable of lightning flashos 
on occasion. His choeks and chin wore 
shaven, and his mouth, covored in manhood 
by black moustachos, oxpromott firmness and 
reserve. His bearing showert self-posaoasion 
and rofinement, but did not invite iutiruacy. 
Fow mon ever camo near enough to bo his 
friends ; still ho did not repel by Aaweur, ho 
rather withdrow from shyness, Jn tho shyness, 
however, there wus no hint of awk aelf- 
conaciousnew ; he simply choso to koep him- 
wolf aloof. Ilis eyes gained power with his 
kei and ho resd the souls of mon as few 

ve done wince Shakoapeure. 

There were two Lawthornes The one 
was un athlte and fishorman, a story-toller 
aud boon companion (but only with the 
choson few), a msn of practical sous, in- 
terestod, like his fathor’s family, in common 
affairs, talking and writing like 9 farmer or 
mechanic. The other Hawthorne, and per 
haps tho true ono, wa» senuitive to ull ize 

i of nature, fond of poring over 
paral over the a of earl 
it living » life of romney in & worl 
of his uwn. "The two Hawthorues had little 
in common 1 reserve to the most of 
mankind. The one whom his cronies knew 
wrote no buoks and hsuntod no! real of 
mm ; he was an ocarsman an 4 
mg ‘good for'n couple of bottles, bond 
genuine lotters from this practical Haw- 
thorne were printed not many yoara ago in a 
newepapor, at which every lover of 
“The Scarlet ” was shocked; they 
might have been written by Smug, the 
joiner, for all the style, imagination, or 
sentiment they displayed. The ideal 
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thorne had no confidant or adviser, showed toiled in the fields or the shops found that 
his sketches to none, nor breathed a word their brains were i 
of his designs. He wrought in silence and rest came. The ideal life, in which there 
alone, consulted no books, followed nv , was to be & proper 
modols, made no quotations, and shut him-' thought and conversation, was unattainable. 
self in an upper room, aecossible by a trap- |The association was pure and reputable, and 
door, furninhed only with a table and onc, cmbraced many brilliant mon aod women, 
chai ; but it did not prosper; and when the main 
this ideal Hawthorno were given “the building was accidentally burned the com- 
vision and faculty divine ;” and to him past pany ved. His impreasions of this 
and nt wore the same, The Boston rode of life may be read in “The Blithedalo 
which saw tho gloam of Hester Prynne’s Romance,” but that book does not give, and 
scarlet emblem was as real to him as tho does not pretend to give, an account of the 
utroeta of hia nativo Sulom. And Salem community. 
eould become tu him us romote and dismal © Ho was married in 1842 to Misa Peabody, 
as whon Giles Corey, for refusing to plead to whom he had been affianced for some 
bofore the court, Jay gasping under the yoars. It was a happy union, from which 
woightod plank, the peine forle ef dure. Tho | threo children wore Tero: Julian, who has 
woods of Massaolusctts had been mostly gained somo fame asa novelist; Rose, who 
foiled hwfore our author's time, and the married Mr, Lathrop, a litorary man of 
sylvan charactor of the sconory waa butatra- eminence, editor of Hawthorne's worka ; and 
dition ; but he had known the virgin forests Una, who died unmarried. Hawthorne's 
in Maine, and ho could reclothe tho bare first’ years of marriod life were spent in 
Isudscapes uround hin, and aie freshness to Concord, in the vld manso where, a few 
the scones of his romancus, [n some chapters years before, Emeraun had written his earl: 
the reader funcios himself under primeval ossays ; and the description of thia venerable 
inhaling the breath of codar and pine, house, prefixed to tho “ Mossos,” may be 
walking over rusiot leaves or mossy paths, | cited as a apecimon of the romancer’s fresh 
and hearing no sound but the thin notes of "and exqnisite style. 1 do not know a chapter 
tho wild birds, by sny modorn author which ia superior to 
Uuwthorne’s writings during the first tou is, considered as a picce of Engl His 
yer. Drought him very small roturas, and reforences to Emerson show his mente) 
10 Wan pinched with poverty. He was glad attitude as that of an artiet; they show alao 
to accopt # salary from S, G. Goodrich, well that he had no sympathy with the philo- 
known fifty yoars ago as “Potor Parley,” to sopher, the reformer, the abolitionist. 
omit for him a magasine of history. He waa — “Mosses from an Old Mauve,” s new col- 
prouiivod £100, but got far less, His pay for lection of original and brilliant stories aud 
storios from this of brains was from sketches, was published in New York, appeel- 
- three to five dollars each | Jess than the wages ing, it was hoped, to a wider circle, but in & 
of acopyist. Tho practical Hawthorns then iary sense its success was only moderate. 
called a halt to the ideal brother. Something By this time, however, the reputation of tho 
was to be done for bread-and-butter. The author among discerning readers waa esta- 
democrats were in powor, and Shrough blished. There was not snother living writer 
frionds he sought omployment under in that field from whose brain came such 
Government. r some delay he obtained imaginative and powerful conceptions, 60 
a subordinate office in tho Boston Custom varied and yet so resembling, so shadowy 
House, worth £250 « your—n place that no and yet so impressive and true. 
ono would think of offering to a literary man In 1845, the election of President 
‘Whige rotursed to Polk, Hawthorne hoped to be sppoi 
power, and Hawthorne was removed; but postmaster at Salem.* But the influ- 
meanwhile he had lived prudently and saved ences were not in his favour. To the little 





elie money. world of Salem he could say— 
lo next joined community at Brook ” 
Fuim, ‘boa Boston, of which High hopes Janctaekpar aay 


were ontertained. There was hard work He was never shown any considsration b: 
aud plonty of it, but there was not much the bewnapecple, si 3a return be took li 
leisure for literary Isbour, and men who pains to ¢: 
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letters already mentioned there were pas- by tho same delicate traite, instinct with the 


sages which showed intense hatred of certain 
leading men who had opposed him. 
held aloof from “society,” and 
friends from the humbler clasa. 
aristocracy was then generally Whig; 
anti-slavery mon were apart in @ req 
minority ; and a pro-slavery democrat, 
as Hawthorne avowed himself, was hel 
abhorrence by both the other partios. 
not mean that he favoured slavery in i 
‘but that he considered it » small ‘evil 


Pe 
at 


1 


ne 
Eee 


com- silenco and he brood 


and strong with the same human 
interest. ere was the omniscience of cri- 
ticiam? If the author hed died before 
“The Scarlet Letter,” where would have 
‘boon the justice of time t 

Tho change in his fortunes and the splen- 
dour of his fame made no change in his 
intelloctual or social habits, Isolation from 
society had been the necessary condition for 
hia success, His conceptions came to him in 
over thom in soli- 


pared to the danger of a rupture with the tude. Ho was ut no time a literary Hon; 
slave-holding States. He never changed this 'ho was not to bo captured or flattered ; ho 


view, not even after the 
the South were evident, and civil war was in 


, Preparstion, 


jive deaigna of shrank from crowds and refused to be féted, 


The life of prosporous towns, whether as 
smal] as Salem or as large aa Boston, is fatal 


was thwarted in his first choico, but to individuality. Grace and polish’ are per- 
he obtained the place of Surveyor of the ' mittod by the proprictios, but originality ia 


Customs at Salem, which was fairly well 
paid, and which he retained about three years. 
Jeaving office he set himself at work to 
write “The Scarlet Letter.” His sole de- 
pendence during the six months in which he 
composed it was some £30, which his wifo 
had saved from his salary, aided by the 
earnings of her pencil and n a 
Fields, the publisher, had faith in Hawthorne's 
fonius and in his future success, Ho kept 
jimaelf informod of hia friend’s pr and 
know how to manage with his inborn shy- 
ness. When the manuscript was finished 
Hawthorne told him that it waa something 
citoar vom good or very bad. It proved to 


title piqued curiosity without betrayi 
secret, The introduction caused a 


Mr. chusetta, It ia not nocessary to 


len bridge to tho author's modest he altered 
fortune and to his world-wide fame. The called “Tho Waysi 
the 


adeadly sin. imagine Jean Pan! Richtor, 
Carlyle, or Heino at an wathetic tea! snd 
the consternation of the bluestockings at 
the first stroke of irony! 

His next important work was “The House 
of Seven Gables,” writton in Lenox, a beau- 
titul town among the hills of western Masao. 


spare 
this romance with its predecessor ; it is suf- 
ficient to say that it fully gustained the 
author's repntation and gave new hopes for 
his futuro. Ie removed next to Weat New- 
ton, near Douston, where he wrote “Tho 
Blithedule Romance,” already mentioned, and 
soon after bought a house in Concord, which 
and onlas to suit his taste, and 
ypeared abi is timo, © Th We 
ap about this time, “The Wonder- 
book” end “Qraudfathor’s Chair,” both 








discussion in the political newspapers, being Written for children ax their titlee indicate, 


written when the author was smarting under 
the feeling of resentment at tho loaa of office, 
and coutaming a realistic picture of the in- 
dolent and incapable “fossils” whom he 
found in service at tho Custom House. The 
portraits were only too life-like, and as the 
mubjects were well-known people, belonging 
to the influential families, they must have 
felt es naked 28 Marsyas. ‘This was the only 
instance in which the “old Adam ” hud any 
share in the ideal romancor’s work. 

From that day he was famous. The ro- 
mance was on avery table, and the story was 
discussod in every company. The news- 
papers made frequent allusions to it, and the 
Teviewers found they had somet to do 
to account for the Tbenomenoa of the new 
Puritan romance. And then it waa found 
that 


( Sioen Milos The eee Hela 
Pandore, Mi e Gorgon’s 4), 
treated with singular felicity and mado at- 
tractive to young readers. colouring is 
romantic, as in all of Hawthorne's atoriea, 
and tho style is easy and natural, “Grand. 
father’s Chair” is a collection of stirring 
ineidents and episodes in the history of the 
Colony, somewhat resembling Scott's “Tales 
of « Grandfather,” Both volumes wera ex- 
tremely popular. 

‘Frakin Pierce was candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1852, and Hawthorne with sincero 
reluctance consented to write a life of his 
friend to help on the campaign. Pierce hed 
been a member of Congreea and @ general in 
the war against Mexico, but he wea not espe- 
cially eminent either aa 2 soldier or civilian, 


magarinea and annuals had long con-' and the teak of his biographer was not an 
tained his stories and sketches, all marked essy one, The biography was apparently of 
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somo garvice—although the Whigs declared He sailed to the United States in June, 
it was the greatest fiction the author bed , 1860, about a year before the Civil War 
written—an/ Piorur, feoling that ho owed a‘ broke out. Ho was deeply affected by the 
debt of gratinds, would have given his situation of affairs, and waa unable to set 
frion’ a furvign mission, But Hawthorne himself at work with anything of the old 
was not dich enough to accept an appoint spirit. Wo believed that @ separation was 
mont ux minister, und preferred the placo inovitable, aud the only thing to contend 
uf consul to Jiverpool then worth ahout for was to rotain ox many of the Northern 
£2,500 a year. Even this he ceclined , Slavo States us possible. His anxioty is evi- 
at first, but subseyuontly reconsidered his lent in all that ho wrote, and it was the 
decision. opinion of his friends that it shortened his 
The preaaure of official basiiness preventer days. He bronght out two volumes of sulec- 
any «ffoctive litorary labour, nothing tions from his English notebooks, entitled 
waa uccomplishod of any moment (boyond , “Our Old Home,” and he had bogun “Tho 
mumoruda in his noto-hooks) until ho left | Dolliver Romance,” but ho did not live to 
the consulate, His duties were extremely  cuinplote it, Ili friend ex-Presilent Piores 
irkwome, and ho wax kept in perpetual un- induced him to take a trip to Plymouth, 
earinom by tho uttempta in Congress to ; New Hampshire, hoping to revivo his epirita, 
doprive him of hiv fees aul put him on uy) Which were depressed by nuny causes, chicily 
limited walary, A fiterury man in the con- ; by the sudden death of Mr. Ticknor, of the 
solar xervico of tho Republic cannot louk firm of Tickuor and Fields, his publishors, 
for rojxwe, He mast move in society for ‘The two friends drove to New Hampshire in 
which hin small income is insuficient tol a carriage and stopped for the night at a 
maintain him on equal terms, and ho is per; hotel, where, without warning, Hawthorne 
petually harmwed iy demands an his time, %a» found dead in hia bed. ‘This waa 
and enpeciatly on hiv purve, hy thone of his May 19, 1864. I[6 was buried a fow days 
countrymen whe for any rewwn find thom | later in the cemetery of Conconi, the funeral 
solves atruntel for waut uf money. ; being attended by a large muniber of literary 
Hawthorne might probably haye remained | mon, Mr, Fields hav left a beautiful and 
in office throngh the administration of Tne, sympathetic accorntof it in his “ Yeaterdaya 
chanun (who succeeded Pierce), bat he re with Authors,” and Longfellow's touching 
signed in 1857 wnd went to Haly in January, ‘poem upon the occasion will recur to 
1858. Hiv fe in the land of'art and wong readers, 
waa Plssaurable, and he planned several ro- “Thcye marten, nd remate Hox tea, 
manecr, hut the oir way enervating aul ‘Tha wivard hand leew eold, 
everything tal to rojowe. "<The Marble TASRGR SS mRNPGL Able es 
Faun” was shetched in [uly, Int was not 











seriten until his return to Englaud. | For Tinea chor versa! ae ee 
some wnespluined reason the title of the ™ Rreuca ee ee 





English cilition waa chinged to“ Trans- 
formation ;* but the admirers of tho author The fame of most novels is of short dura- 
in tho United States hold tu the fine and tion, seldom extending much beyond the 
euggeative name he gave it. “The Searlet | generation whow tastes they reltect, and 
Latter” in wonderful for ite atmoaphere, ‘whose manners they would perpetuate ; the 
its characteristic Jocal colouring; it in a ' ideal creations of romance have more vitality, 
perfect mirror of colonial times as Most novels aro built up of a multitude of 
eeonery, manners, and ideas; bat “The ! details, the result of observation, so that a 
Merblo Munn,” which equally bears the ' novelist Hko Dickens might say, “Genius ig 
marka of the author's individuality, is ' only patience and attontion.” But no amount 
equally faithfid to all that is ‘bonutifel in} of patienes and attontion could have w 
Italy, and suggosts the indescribable charm | coived and wrought “The Scarlet Lett 
of antiquity, the lingoring traditions of the ‘Roger Chillingworth and Hester Prynne 
golden age. It ix one of his three great could not have been created from the most 
Fumances, and porhaps the greatest, as it ingonious combination of traits and pocull- 
was the last. Ho left unfinished sketches arities. They are vital conceptions 
entitled “Septimus Felton,” “The Dolliver from within. Thoyand Dimmesdsloare fatally 
” and “Dr, Grimehaw’s Secret,” bound togother, and not even the author 
none of which, as they stand, add to his could have controlled their conduct and des- 
fame. tiny after having formed thom: they must 
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be developed and Jed to the crisis of the cortain works of ancient art, come Faun of 
tragedy according to the laws of their being. Praxiteles or Venus of Milo, that ono’ oxpo- 
‘The story isa ereation, like the forma- riences a similar feeling of restful admir- 
tion of a eryst tion. The trnth of line and the naturalness 
Hawthorne has his place among writers of poso aud exprossion appoar inovitable ; ono 
endowed with poetic and constructive imagi- cannot think of their being othorwiso ; their 
nation, a limited number in all the agos. beauty and graco must have always oxisted ; 
Lowoll calls him “a John Bunyan-Fouqué ;” they are no longer works in our oyes, but 
‘but the comparison, thongh suggestive, fails must have been spoken into being. 
somewhat in application, ‘The Pilgrim’s Tho obvious drawback in too many of 
Progress” belongs chiefly to tho spiritual Iawthorno’s stories is thcir prevailing sombre 
realm and “Undine "to fairyland, whilothe tone. There are oocssional secnca ‘clowi 
thief ‘romances of Hawthorne bave their with light, like parta of a kinlecapo touched 
scenox in tho actual world, and might have by rays that stream through cloud-rifts ; but 
deen Jitoral narrations of human experiences _ his mind was possessod of tragic coneoptions 
His genius suggests the occult influoneos | aud hia fairest charactors are decked for aa- 
without invoking the aid of miracle, or tak-  crifico. This bent camo partly from his oon- 
ing us from our firm footing as reasoning ; tomplation of the yloomy life of the old 
men. Vuritan colony as it was in tho days of bis 
Tt might havo boon supposod from his ancestors, and partly from his  solilary 
uncestry, his inhorited traits, and bis sur- habits, und his natural teniloncy to melan- 
roundings, that his romances, if he produced shely. 
any, would have beon full of storm and hile the memory of a writer is frosh, 
strogs, startling i poe violent, in action, | something of hin porsonality mingles in our 
sul highly coloured in style, but of all cstimate of whut he hus dono ; but the time 
modern writera le ix the one whoso language comes when his amiability or his morosonoss 
is most temperute, whiso movements aro is forgotton, and his works aro judged purely 
Tost moasureil, xnd whose taste in most ro- by their merit, What would it matter to- 
fined. Whon ono thinks of hin inborn day whother Dante had been Guolph or 
en and his proncness to tony of @hibeline, whethor Milton had been Puritan 
wrath, this gracions und eyuable style affects or Cavalier? And what will it muttor a 
ua like the tense restraint of the fiery Rabin- hundred years honco whut view Hawthorne 
stoin playing a melody piunissimo, took of the American civil war, provided 
Theodore Putker says (in substanco) that only his romances retain their charm! At 
the uoblest: man bas in him somo of the finer this time, in thinking of tho terrible cost at 
feminino traits, us the neblest woman bas which tho union of the States has becn pro- 
something of man's firm qualities Haw- served, we cannot wholly forgive mon like 
thorne had much of a woman's dghieney and Hawthorne und Carlyle, who were willing to 
sonnibility aa an affvot to his tnpsual power. | xo that union shattured. Could they have 
Thiv is ovidont in the character of kis heroines. ' lived to soo the grand rosult of the struggle, 
Ho not only knew the creatures of his brain, the magnanimity of the victors, and the 
but entered into their feelings, anil repre- return of fratornal feeling, thoy would have 
sonted thoir spoech and action with a nub been forced to confess thoir shorteighted-, 
tilty which aflocts us like the airy traite of noss. 
Shakespeare's Mirunda and Juliet. The ‘The bittorness ongondered hy tho war ia 
most cursory realer fools this, although he yussing away ; errors of judgment like Haw- 
may not be able to account for his impres- thorne’s will be oxcuvod ; und the time must 
sions. come when the people of Boston, and of 
The gonius of Hawthorne ia shown inno Sulem and Concord aa well, will bethink 
spvcial detail ; it isnot one thing or another, themselves of erecting propor memorials of 
but the whole conception of the plots and the anthor whose famo shods lustre upon 
the characters. There is no field in his books them all. If Hoston honours its great writers 
for collectors of “elegant oxtracts” unless as Antworp has honoured ita groat artista, 
they are willing to transfer entire scenes, there will be in its public squares many 
The reader follows with his spontaneoua atatues in bronzeor marblo in momory of 
admiration without being able to select @ brilliant men who for the last 
description or » sentence which, more than have made its name illustrions ; 
another, moves him to say “how beautiful!” remarkable group noons is surer 
Tmust repeat that it is only in presence of fame than Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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miles. Along its usually solitary line were 
moving all sorte of equipages—spring-carts, 
dog-carts, waggonettes—objects of surprise 

admiration to one who remembers when 
almost the only mode of locomotion on the 
island, except “gude shanks-naigie,” waa a 
sort of rude cart without any springs at all. 
To be jolted in it along this String road was 
a martyrdom compared to which the longest, 
walk became a Inxury, 

We had ht that to sit still for two 
hours in a ‘ortable carriage would be a 
- desirable rest for our mountainecrs, Not'a 
larly primi- bit of it! They never neem to know what 
tive they wore— rest is, except when asleep in their beds. 
would have beon They kept Jumping out at every available 
rogardod with mild instant, to relieve the horses, they said, but 
disdain at Lord's, alo, 1 believe, to get rid of their own oxube- 
or Lillie Bridge, or zane vitality. every five minutes the; 
any other athletic | turned to look tenderly at the lofty peal 
centre in “the | Whence they had just descended, and remark 
adjacent islands of ; with patronising calmness of every beantiful 
(ireut Hritain and view that was pointed out to thom, “Oh! 
Ireland.” But in we've soon it beforc—at five this morning.” 
our Scottish idand Truly, to watch tho sunrise from a mountain. 
—our dear Atlan- top makes a person intolerably concuited for 
tia of tho Weet— a week after. : 

we thought thom very grand indeod. All So thought those who fain would go and 
our rank, woalth, Teanty, and fashion, never can, but must watch mountaina from 
migratory and resident, turned out to look the humble plain for the rest of their days, 
at them, while our aboriginal working popu- Only, what 4 good thing it is to have a moun- 
lation had for weeks beforehand bon oxer- tain to watch, and oyes to seo it] . 
cise in proparing for that ono day of play. ‘The—village shall I call it? as it consists 
A heavonly day it was, euch as makes this merely of @ road-side inn, a farm, and a few 
our (oldon [sland as beantiful as any southern scattored cottager—had never till now arrived 
parmtiso. oie dignity of saree spent at al, and felt 
“Doep-meadowed, happy, falr with orchacillawns, i important accordingly. ere Was 
‘Ast downy Nalawd towand wit see ean juite a bustle in front of ef little “ public.” 
«© Somo of the party had watched its dawn Its was fillod with vohicles, and before 
from a poak throo thousand feet high, having its door wore rows of white-c~vered tables, 
started at one in the morning in the dim inquirers being informed that ‘ commodation 
moon-sot, rowed across the bay, and climbed could only bo had “outside.’ Inside, the 
the mountain by starlight, just in time fora comfc le-lockiug landlady and pleasant- 
gorgeous eunriso, descending thence trinmph- faced lassie, who had to do everythin; 
antly to broakfast, and professing themselves between them, seemed overladen wi 
“ready for anything.” responsibility, but yot propared to meet 
Which we elders scarcely wore, for you it all. 
can't go to bed st two and rise at seven, So half of us relieved them by walking off 
with & party of young Alpine climbers on with our provision basket, and eating our 
Your mind, without feeling a trific sleepy dinner in peace by tho side of a burn, leaving 
aftorwanla, But we roused ourselves, and the others, who oreiten Iuxury and hot 
enjovod fully the drive along the shore, and meat, to make the best of it; which was better 
ue ‘beautiful “String” road, which winds than they expected, for they met us half 
# thread over the hillside, visible for an hour after with cheerful countenances, 
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declaring they had dined 
capitally. And dinner, let 
me fess, in our dear 
island, whore food is limited 
and appetites are unlimited, 
is a very important thing. 
I remember onco, coming 
Yack from a long wal 
which made onc ready to 
“eat one’s hat,” os they 
say, being met by an 

ablo emile of true Highland 
politeness and the regret 
that the fish we had ordered 
“wadna be caught.” There 
was only one egg in the 
house, though the hen 
“chucked us if she was 
thinkin’ to lay another.” 
Could we wait! We did 
waat, but the hen changed 
hor mind, snd finally we 
had to dine of porridge 
and sour milk, consoled by 
a promise to kill “half a 
sheep ’ for us to-morrow. 
Whether the other half 
‘was to bo left running ubout the mountains 
till required, did not transpire, We took 
boat next day to tho mainland, 

But this happened thnty years ago Sines 
thon, our island has advaucod in civilisation 
most mitaculously — sometimes most pain- 
fully, Astonishing were the toilottes we fol- 
lowed down tho farm-yard Jane whuch lod to 
the field, where in u largo Jevel plateau the 
sporte wore going on, Fashionablo polonaises 
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and jecketa, hats all foathors and Taco, wigale- 
passe dross-improvers, and barbarons high- 
od shoos we saw in plonty ; but where 
wos the bright-tintol potticoat and short 
gown t—tho white nmtch with the platddrawn 
over it ?—tho tartan and tho laltt Gono, 
all gono! Not single trace of tho old 
Tlighland costume could wo discover, and wo 
mourned over our Islanders fallen from their 
high estate of picture simplicity, and 
molting into the light of common day, 

Still, the natural heauty of the econo could 
not be spoiled. Our artist, loaning against a 
gate, took it all in, despairing to sot tt down 
—the horee-shoo circle of spectators keoaly 
intorestod, the accidental groups moving out- 
side, and the sunshiny sony repose of ‘the 
mountain boyond, each standing tn his place 
throngh gloom or shine. No “Loni’s” or 
“Tilhe Bridge” could rival thon 

Tho honest ground was the only seat 
vidled for overs hogy, except a rude plattorm 
covered with bit of brilliant, but not too 
aitistic, carpet, whore wore placed, pro fem., 
the musicians—a harp, cornet, and violin— 
who gavo us “ Who'll be King but Charlie #” 
* A weo Bird came to our ha’ door,” “The 
Auld Hongo,” and other known tones, with a 
pathos and energy, a8 well as ekill, often want- 
ing in much grander bands ; and when they 
subsided into'modera music ‘they did equally 
well, though it was rather funny to hear the 


ote 
Tn and Patience airs in our faraway 
ivland.+ 

But, except ourselver, no one soomed to 
listen much ; all were alsorbed in the bigh 
jwap then going on, Youth after youth, 
lithe and wiry, though scarcely eo gruceful 
a8 our southern athletes, cleared the polo, 
wluiost ws high ag themselvea, At each suc. 
ons there was a hearty sahont; at cach of 


the few failures a your-natured laugh, Evi! 


dently the competitors were all showing off 
under the eyes of their “win folk,” which 
nineh inerwased tho oxcitement. 

It reached its pitch when a long lino of 
young mon were tied by tho log in twos and 
twos, to run the comical threclegved 1ac0, 
which always delights chiblron and the chili. 
liko populace, None gportod the brilliant, if 
tather limited ranning costume funuliar to 
English athletes, but. wore just their ontinary 
coloured shirt, und trousers tucked up to the 
Knoe ; yot thore wero some fine Gireck forms 
among them, which our artint busily eketeliod. 
Aud whon, at the rmund of » pistol shot, they 
all wtarted, wild were the shouts, in Gaelic and 
English, that followed them ; und loud was 
the ery, half howl, ul cheer, which rug 
ucrosa the field, whon thoy all fell togethor, a 
writhing nuvs of legs and anus, in front of 
a winning post. Ono couplo lay there some 
minutes, and whon unbound wero soen to be 
examinol ao anxiously that a whit 
“Leg broken” ran round tho admiring circle, 
anid an anlent disciple of Nt. John’s Ambu- 
lance Socioty was just about to advance, prof- 
foring “fint aid to the wounded,” when the 
young man twe up und walked sway, 

Putting the stone and throwing the eaber 
are porformances exclusively Soottich. Only 
Highland thows and sinuwe framoe hardened 
bysmountain air and porridge, aud innoeont 

beef and lwer- Hudge, pour fellow, is too 
opt to overeat aa well as overdrink himsolf 
if Ho gots a chanco—only such brawny fellows 
us those cold have “ jutted™ so accurately 
and 90 fara twenty-pound lump of solid 
granite, or poised with such amazing atuadi- 
nose und then thrown over in 8 double sumer- 
suult, a huge pino-treo tha might havo sorved 
as walking-stick tothe “monster Polypheme.” 








Oue man (I believe a game-keeper—aud if 
80, wor to the puscher who to wreatle 
with him!) “putted” the stono again and 

ferculean 


Seite ae 


the caber, and ran along with , 


it for » few yarda before throwing it over, 
in a way pertoctly marvellous to our Saxon 
08. 


°y 
By this time, the excited throng of natives | 
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had been increased by 2 good number better 
dressed and calmor minded—tourista and 
holiday folk. It was amusing to notices what 
really charming costumes had bean fiahed out 
of portmanteaus and chest of drawara in those 
tiny white “letting” *, which dot 
every corner of the islanl, and where whole 
families who have diseoverod, and, alas! aro 
discovering more and more overy yoar, what 
a dolightful island it is, contiive to stow 
themselves away for the summer. No gor- 
geous silks or satins appearud: the dresses 
wers chiefly nf coloured catton, or pura white 


 rightonod witha “Liberty” sash; while many 


a protty face nmiled from uniler a threo-half- 
penny Zulu hat, decked with « bit of bright 
colour, or a Ininch of real heather. The« 
young mon tov—does 4 young man ever 
Jook go well as in is groy shooting clothos, 
his bonnet and his knickerbockers 1 dovot- 
ing himsolf 10 a simply-drossed_gitl—not a 
= young lay "—who brings an almost child. 
like clemont of frank onjoymeut into the 
natural charm which draws inon and. young 
women together, uu will lo to the end of timo? 
And if it ends in something deoper, wll! 
which is likely to be the best and nufert love, 
that born ina ball-rvom or on » Highland 
moor? 

The chiklron too wero expecially happy. 
I noticod hulf-adozen groupa of slonder 
damsols with shot frocks and Jong tails, 
who may grow up to bo the belles of the 
next genoration. And there was a boy about 
twelve, who went about the field dressed in 
tho roughest of clothes, with bis besutifal 
bare brown loga and fect ehapod like an 
Antinous, and a face that might have been 
that of a young duke. 

And when tho atistocratic clement really 
caine upon the soone, it still further oxempli- 
fiol the fact, that the highur you go up in 
the social scalo the simpler are your mennere, 
and tho lees you “bother” sbout your 
lothes. By-and-by, the band having vacated 
the tiny platform, it wan occupied by three 
Indios, very quictly attired, and two gentle- 
men in shooting costamos. The former had 
a rough ganlen seat, provided, the latter est 
dangling their lega over the wooden frame- 
work, hut all fivo ecomod thoronghly to enjoy 
the scene ; espocially the hundrod yards race 
which now came off; accompanied by shouta of 
“Noo, Thomas 1” ‘Noo, Donakl!” “Well 
done, Jolin!” Everybody scemed to know 
everybody and to ell them by their Chris- 
tian names, And no Pythian or Olympian 
games could havo been watched with greater 
excitement, whilo Hymettus iteelf could not 
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have furnished a lovelier background or more 
picturesque setting to the scene than those 
woft, grey mountaing, melting away inte tho 
bright blue sky. 

“Our artist” was deli and 
ect down every scratch need, Tinie ae 


author,” afraid of forgettin something, ' 
‘begged trom two or three ionds the smallest 


scrap of paper to make notes on, and at last 
received out of a little girl’s pocket an old 
envelope, which was literally “worth its 

weight in gold.” 
“Look | there’s a lady sketching us,” said 
happily ignorant 


one of the platform part; 
of tho othor enemy vilentiy standing behind. 
do it! Which 


“Never mind. Let her 
hdy 

“One in pink—very much pink ! I must 
ido, or she'll be sure to take my likenosa,” 
sail'ono young fellow, ding » fit of 
shynees, ““T can’t stan T must run 


it 








jonsense, slay whoro you are,” com- 
manded Pipers ean little lady. “We'll 
all at still, and Jet tho artiat do what sho 
ikea.” 

Which sho did, und thoro they aro, specta- 
tora of the final ruco, at least so far as they 
could be dane fis yg 

6 conumanding little lady in 
to the poople ound the platform. “ 
how do you do, Mr. — # and is your wife 
quite well t” stooping over to shake hands 
with a very homely perwun, who blurted 
out an awkward ‘Yea, ma‘am,” and was 
reproved hy another man adding pointedly, 
«Thank you, your Greco, his wife and 
daughter are just behind.” 

0 wero at once brought up and shaken 
hands with by “her Grace,” who seemed to 
Imow overybody, as of course everybody 
knew her. Simple in dress and frank in 
manner, the 

Je, to whom she was evidently the 
Druche’s, the only Duchess in the world, was 
4 pleasunt sight to see, and hor own evident 
enjoyment added to that of those about 
her. 


The final show was  horse-race, not at all 
of the Derby and Ascot type. ‘Tho compe- 
titors were chiefly farmhorses, ridden bare- 
backed, and the gyrations they made, and 
the difficulty there was in getting them to 
start at all, or to keep the assigned course 
when they had started, proved a source of 
intense amusement. But thero was certainly 
ho betting, no making of “books,” for the 
races ; it was elhonestdowu-tight fun. The 
Duchess, a notable horse-woman, who may 


es among her own island shout 
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‘be soen nll over the moors, following the Duke 
on @ shooting pony, was not among the 
least amused of the spectators. 

“Her Graco ” is not one of the fashionable 
beauties, aud I never heard whether she is 
clever or not; but with the afternoon sun 
shining on her cheerful face undor the neat 
hat, with her simplo, pretty muslin gown, 


‘and her kind words and smiles for every- 


ody about her, our Duchea was re 

a credit to her strawberry leaves, Her 
Tnlanders, in their stunly, indopendent, yet 
truly Highland dovotion, ovidontly thonght 
so, They neither intruded upon her, nor 
stared at her, but everyone when addressed 
Dy her unhesitatingly put forth his right 
hand, which she as frankly aeceptod, 

‘Ani now tho aftornoon sun bogan to slant 
westward, und various groups wero seen to 
sit down and attack bags of biscuits or 
 eouhios,” or noting acres the fields in 
search of tea, the only beverage available, 
for tho Duko wisely deeorurnine tho sale of 
alcoholic drinka throughout the island. Con 
sequently it ia, for a whisky-loving race, a 

lorably sobor island. You may go about 
it at any hour of the day or night and never 
moot a drunken man or woman Nor, 
though it is scarcely a wealthy community, 
do you ever witness in it that aqualid poverty, 

gradation of manners and morals, 
wi ‘ich, alas | —_ wholly confined pedi 

‘o spurred on by hunger, began to 
think we would omit tho end of tho sporta, 
aud be beforehand with the world in gotting 
tea at the all-importuut inn. Already symp- 
toms of frolic being over and work 
appoured in the sae of & lovely hord of 
cows brought in to be milked, which the 
farmer, the same burly oll fellow with whom 
the Duchess had shaken hands, hastened to 
seo after, turning back more than once to 
in an anxious voice, to a slim and 
stylish and ultrefashionable young lady, 
“Annio! Annie! dinna forget tu take up 
the bull.” 

Highland bulls are provorbially mild of 
nature, yet we quickenod our paco up the 
lane to the inu-door; where, by groat favour, 
the landlady condescended to give us teb 
down-stairs, the parlour up stairs being made 
ready for the Duchess, A very dainty tea- 
table it looked, when we dared to peer in— 
bread and butter, scones and cakos, jam and 
boney—as we knew to our cost, when, ask- 
ing for honey, we wore told that thera was 
‘only one tiny pot to be had, “and the 
‘Duchess had got it.” 

‘We did not grudge it to her. We only 
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hoped she would enjoy er tos, for she 


dosorved it, She had spent a whole after 
noon in sharing her people's pleasure, naking 
thors happy and herself too, let us hopo— 
fur theso things aro alway mutual, 
.. One of tho strongest impressions left. by 
those Jeland Sports of ours, was the relation- 
ship betwoen the lord uf the sil and his 
pooele, @sort of feudal Blenihip: onisting 
jor generations, and riveted by the present 
xenoration into s tio of respectful devotion, 
often most touching ‘to seo. Every face 
brightens when you speak of the Duke and 
Duchess, whose yearly arrival at their ancos- 
tral castle and at the two smallor houses 
Which thoy have on the other aide of the 
aes is hailed with baipmmara ee 
uw hows personally every tenant ho has,” 
was ssid one lay. And aa for the Duchess, 
when aftor years of waiting, her (raeo came 
that yeur with a little Ludy Mary, 0 nine- 
monthe-old baby, there was not a mother 


on the Island who did not scem as proud as 
if the child had been hor own. 

It is the personal relation, the powor to 
‘seo the master’s face and shake the mistress’s 
hanu, to interchange all the small charitics 
which are so yreat a bond between rich and 
poor, avoiding patronising on the one hand, 
and subservioney on the other—it is these 
things which make the tie betwoen land- 
owners and land-labourers so pleasant and ao 
secure. But the duty, a duty as momentous 
in ite degree as that from child to parent, 
parent to child, must be sccepted as auch, 
not only belived in but fulfilled. 

‘Wonld that this leason could be taught in 
another island, within a few hours’ eail of 
this happy island of ours! one which at 
to be, so grest ara ita possibilities, “first 
ee Se Ee arth and fit gem of tho soa” 
yet which is—we all know what! Ia there 
no noble or gentle blood in Ireland, people 
of “the ould stock,” for which the genuine 
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Irishman, like the Highlander, has an almost could not exist in our Golden 
blind attachment, which would warm to the Island. It has but one enemy—thet scctireed 
sod t feeling that to live even a portion of foe w a man puts into his mouth to take 
every year among one's own people, docs away hia brains, But to-day at loast it was 
more to calm the popular mind and win the absent. After our harmless tea in the inn 
national heart, than hosts of legal enactments; parlour, watching various other families en- 
thata resident landlord is better thanawhole joying the samo innocent meal on the 
etaff of constabulary, and a kindly-faced benches outside, we drove home through the 
woman like our Duchess, going about shak- still twilight, congratulating onreelyes and 
ing. hands with rough men, would likely the island on one fact, that throughout all 
have more power over thom ‘than any rabid the sports we had seen no sign of a aingle 


demagogue ? drop of whisky. 






SOME PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
By rum Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
TY. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wists strange land is Australia! Tho Look, for example, upon the scone which 
original discoverers must, when they is depicted in the illustration, and you will 
first landed upon its shores, have almost note that such a tableau is absolutely with- 
thought that they had found a new world. out parallel in any other part of the world. 
The vogotation is, to our eyes, as fantastic 
as that of the Vrilya in Lord Lytton’s “Com. 
ing Ktace.” Putting aside other strango 
vogetation, thero are treos whose outline 6 
exactly that of huge carrots, with a tuft of 
branches taking tho place of leaves. Thon 
there are the clumps of “ black-boy” 
grass, 60 called becauso the drooping 

and central stem closely resemble at @ little 
distance a native sitting crouched on the 
ground, with his spear hold upright. 

But the strangest point in the country (or 
continent, us it may fairly be called) is tho 
fact that all tho aboriginal animals are mar- 

mupinns, Only 
one = marsupian 
—the commén 
opos- 
sum 
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hag survived in any othor ai of the is fleeing from an enomy, covering several 
world; but in Australia s poucliless animal yards, On one occasion the of a 
‘would bu as great an anomaly asa marsupial hunted boomer were measured, upd each 
i was found to cover “just fifteen feet, 
Jy explain that when the and as regular aa if they had becn steppod 
young of the marsupiana are born they are by @ sergoant.” Ouo of thess animals ran 
of oxcoudingly minute dimensions, and quite for eighteen milea and ewam two miler, the 
incapable of coping with tho many tit Of “eatice chave 000m yiug alout two hours, 
the world, ‘They are therefore transferred On luvel grou: high bred horees and doge 
fou pouch, or “taaraupium,” which is formed in full training can be tolerably sure of run- 
ly afold in the skin of the abdomen, and ning down » kangaroo; but if tho animal 
there they remuin until they are strong can make ite way to broken and rocky 
cuongh to yet their own living. ground, especially where the tranks of fallen 
As thia ponch has to beur % considerable trees beset tho track, it can mostly make 
weight, uxpeofally whou the go nearly good its escape, 
large enungh to lead an independent life, it When bronght to bay it is aa formidable 
in supported by two hones that project from an antagonist as the stag itself. It has nd 
tho front of the polvis, Those bones are, in horns, but it has hind feet, and at the tip of 
fact, «nsitied junh, and it iso remarkable the fourth toe there is a claw of great th, 
fact thut {hoy exist oven in the malo, although shaped like a bayonet, and rcurcely leas 
ho, of cours, neds no pouch, "They aro formidable. A single kick from this weapon 
alvo found in the duck-bill, which not only will rip up a dog as if the animal had been 











has no pouch, but, actually lays oggs like a struck with a sharp sword, and even an 
hind anned man doos not like to upprouch it in 
front. 


Reverul of these murupians, expecially 
(ienvrally, when at bay, tho kangarov 


the potauriats, hear a clowe rusemblanee to 


vertiin aviualx of the Old World, and in stands upright, resting its hack aguinet 0 
conroyuence, When Kagtish coloninta began tree, no that the dogs caunot aitack it from 
to aunt tho uatives and aottle in the country, behind. The hunter, however, takos advan- 
thoy Dentowed on mont of the animals the tage of this habit. He trains hia dogs to 
wanes of those creatures with which they make faleo uttacks ou tho animal in front, 
wore famitiw. So wo find, according to that without coming within of the terrible 
very nocominodating iasmrnelabare, ballgame, claw ; and while its attention is od in 
cuty, wolves, mice, rats, squirrels, monkeyr, front he slips behind tho tree and strikes his 
and bows, Jong hnating-koifo into the body of tho 
Fortunately there was ono animal fur kangaroo. 
which they could find nu analogy, and there. Not many yoars ago the awarmotl 
fore retuined its own name of “Kangaroo” | like tho bison in Amurica, ib now ts 
+ (Macrae), This ix, moreover, the typical ex- citios have sprung into existence where, 
ample of the marsupians, and has thorefure scarcely fifty years , Hot even a hut wae 
deou placod in uur present group of phases to he soon, and the black men and the ken- 
of animal life. ‘There aro many speaion of wore masters of the land. The time 
Iangarog, and T ehuli therefore only give a is not vi far distant when sheep and 
few lines to tho Greut Kungaroo (Afacropus cattle will have taken the plaoo of the kan. 
male the adult male of which is popularly garoo, and Australia will only know her 
called tho “Old Mau,” or “ Boomer.” most characteristic animal by reputation, 
Tt sttaina very large dimensions, a hundred The kangaroo and the bison will alike fall 
and rixty pounds befag the average weight of victima to advancing civilisation. 
4 fine apecimon, and ita total longth between _ The kangaroo is not thought to be a very 
woven aud eight feot. Ita mode of progress ia intellectual or affectionate animal. But, 
Poulise though not wnigue, as it is paralleled towards the ond of 1886, the kanguroo showed 
by the jorbous of the Old World and all the itself in an light. 

A number of these animals were sent from 
seldom Austratis to Philadelphia, United States of 
ing the America, vid Liverpool. There they wero 

‘and transhipped into two vessels bound for 
of pro- America, as no single ship could acoommo- 








hopping binds. 

he {ure legs are very small, being 
und for ese ion, sad, in fact, 
part of lnnds, as we see in the 
other rodents. The normal 

ion is Ly leaps, sometimes extend- dete the fifteen large cages. 
fr for a few inchee, ba een the snimal were a pair celled “Jack” 
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Unfortunately they were separated at Liver-' which, in an old specimen, 
pool, much to the sorrow of Flora, who con- * 


tinuully culled for her mate, and coult not 
‘be induced to take her food for some days. 
On the voyage two little ones wore horu, or 
rather grew, sufficiently to poke their heads 
ont of their mother’s pouch. 

Now wo will quote the sceonnt of un eye- 
witness: “The ship hearing Flora was the 
first to arrive, and the batch of k: 
were at once sont to Philadelphia, The other 
Jond of kangaroos arrived at Philadelphia 
week late, Flora scemed to scont the com- 
ing of her mate, and whon the cage con- 
taining him was carried into the museum, he 
heard Florv’s voice and answered hor, Flora’s 
*joy know uo bounds, and she leaped about 
her cage in tho wildest excitement, ever and 
anon stopping to gazo out from behind the 
bars to seo if Juck had como, Tr, 
to prevent Flora from injuring herself against 
the hars of her cage, way obliged to briny 
her mate up-staira and pnt him in her cage. 

“Nover was a Lalo se scene 
enacted between two . hey om- 
brieed, ticked cach other, and rubbed their 
noses in expression of affection, forgetting all 
abuut their babes. Finally, tho father eaw 
them and tenderly licked their faces, while 
the little things hopped from their mother’s 
pouch, as if to extend to him a fri 
grecting. Jack, Flora, and the two bubes 
are now tho happiost ‘animals in the world, 
and tho keeper vows that he will nover sepa- 
rato thom again.” 


Heng, in our next picturo, ia an animal 
which has a peculiar intorest for ua Thin 
ia the Ibox ( apres somotimes called v9 
Steinbok, i. Stone-buck (occasionally ee 
at fuller longth as Bergsteinbok, ie. Moun- 
tain Stonebuck). It is also known by the 
name of Iouquotin, 

All the ruminant animala which we have 
hitherto noticed have been inhabitants of the 
plains, but, os its German name im; it 
1s essentially @ denizen of the mountains, and, 
like the chamois, owes its very oxistence to 
its eurefootednoss on precipicos which man, 
with all his jHiances, can scarcely surmount. 

{t lives in little bands, seldom exoceding 
six or seven in number, and being undor the 
leadership of une experienced One of 
theso bands ia represented in the illustration 
as descending from their rocky fastness, the 
leater being in front, and alort to detect 


danger. 
‘The adalt male oan at once be distin- 
guithed by the enormous size of his horns, 
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aro sometiqnes 0. 
largo that they almost a] to overBalance 
the animal. Formerly WPemas thought that 
whon tho ibex was closely pressed by hunters, 
it could Josp off a procipice head dowawards, 
break its fall by means of its clastic horns, and 
make its way off in safety. But, inasmuch 
asthe females would just as much need to 
escape the huuters as the males, and yet do 
not possess these “luffors,” it ia very evident 
thet, like the tusk of tho narwhal and the 
deatd of man, they aro simply a masculine 
ent. 


ornament. 
Thoso who have seen thom in their almost 
insecossible rotrvats say that thoir uctivity is 
almoat incredible, tho animals flinging them. 
selves against the faco of an almost perpen- 
dicular and apparently smooth precipice, 
which looks as if it could afford no more 
i ic and by a snecession 
perc irregularities, 
reaching tho summit maby porfect security, 
Tt has rather a wide range of territory, 
being found in the alpine regions of Asia and. 
Europs. Tho Asiatic specimens aro, as a rule, 
Jargor than the Enropean. Its spocial intorest 
to ourselyos consists in the fact that it is 
almost certainly the stock from which our 
domestic goat has been derived. 






‘Tenx, again, is a group of animals which 
are vo familiar that fow of us rewlieo what 
wondorful beings they are, 

Among sporismen a Stag is valuod acconi- 
‘ing to the number of projections, or “tins,” 
upon ita horns, or antlors, as they ought 
proporly to be culled. Yet how few of thove 
who follow tho staghounds trouble themselves, 
about the oxtraordinary character of the 
antlers by which they kuow whether or ot 
astag muy be hunted! Wore they porme- 
nent, like those of cattle, goute, and shopy, 
there would bo little wouderful about then. 
But evory sct of antlers falls of in the 
apting, and however large snd complicated 
it may be, is replaced by fresh set in the 
following autumn. Lot us follow a set of 
antlers through their growth, and suppose 
them to belong to an adult stag at least six 


‘years old. 

In February the antlors fall off, and hardly 
have they eon shod, than matare at once 
takes measures for replacing them. 

‘At the apotz on which the former horns 
had rested, a round knob begins to grow, 
eovered with a peculiar akin, which, from its 


exterior, by the name of 
edie Thiele is ded wth eration 
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and vcuns, and from its intainm sur 
face the hom surcted ‘The horn 
a me fat tony mutt, having + 
much doisa: comsisteiny than the 
Vames of the Imbsy 

Tht velvet .tows with wondau ful 
rapnlity and on ucount of the great 
volume of blood such 1» forced mto 
ty is oxticmely hot to the touch Tt 
18 aldo amply sappled wath nerves, 
yo that tas eaticmels sensitive 

Hore 18 another bautual prov 
ston of matiuc Tt tie selvet be 
unyurod the growth of the horns 
Hiner, awd therefore tlhe stag 1s 
wand by the wns of pit not te 
wtrake ats budding, horn agunst ny 
hud substance Conaqucnth, ar 
Ton, ae the velvet on the horns 
the wma can be approached wath 
eafuty In fact, it 18 myers much 
the same condinon as 4 lobste 
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whah has Lately cust ats shell and 1 only | ther 


with soft integument 


About Sc ptunlki the horn» have attamed | 
ther full dovelupment, and must be freed 


from the velvet 


‘Mowat un Stonsbucks 


m complete form, no more bony matter 1% 
nok 


led for them, wid it % accordingly de 


ted at the bust, whee it forms a thich, 
3, ring, called toclucally the “burr” As 
Thy w done m 8 ser} | tho bur mcreases m sire, 1t enureles the 


munple mauner The horns haymg reached | blood vessels and gradualty dimmshes thew 
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F, until at last it cuts off the any bleeding velvet hanging in strips the 
of blood altogether. oct mais ae 


4 tn 
Before the burr hes done its wok, the) What s wonderful chemistry is that of 
velvot would bloed copiously if xt were nature, which fiom moo graa+blades can 
wounded. Now, however, the supply of extract sufficient bony matter, not only for 
Bloor being stopped, the vehct begms to the skleton, but for the worghty antlers! 
shrink and bocome dry, aud can be mbbed In tho yuext Tush clk, now only known in 
off against the trees. At this poriod, a stag a foal state, the hoins actually weighed 
ia anything but a pleasing object, the stall mozu than the whole ot tha skeleton, and 





yet were annually renewed. “All flesh is a disadvantage, and unable to compote with 
grass,” and 0 ia all bone. @ much woakor atagoan. But, os thoy aro 
Not until ita sixth year docs the stag at- renewable, tho crippled stag has only to wait 
tain its folly formed horns, ‘Their object is until tho following year, whon he will be 
simply as weapons, wherowith the stag fights furnished with a new and effective ect of 
for the ion of the females, the victor brig ce and can take his proper place at 
driving his vanquished ant ist out of the the head of the herd. 
herd. In theeo encounters the horns are fre- : ; 
ently broken. Were they it, the THaT the domesticated animals aro, like 
Tae ag ofthe omniry ‘be placed at the cultivated plants, descendants of » wild 


and yeeloss ancestry ix u well-known fact, 
Even that (he camel mnst at ono period have 
wandered the country at will is certain, 
though the epoch of its freedom is far be- 
youd history. Few suimals have undorgone 
& more complete change of character and 
habits than the asa of tho prosent day as it 
js acon in Knrope, We are, and often with 
good roason, secastomed to look upon it as 
adown-trodden, broken-spirited slave, unwor- 
thy to norvo the rich, aml by a ort of pre- 
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scription belonging to the costermonger and 
his class. 

‘Thero is little to remind us of its ant a 
and to tell us that it is descended from the 
wild ass (Asinus hempmus), a creature whose 
name is proverbial for speed, cunning, 
and love of liberty. Canon Tristram well 

ints out that in the original Hebrew, 

sel is spoken of as a “ wild-asx man,” 
whose hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him. ‘Tle 





same translation ix given in tho Revised 
Version. 

No motaphor could be more forcible even 
at tho preent day, ‘The animal in spread 
«ver 8 considerable portion of the earth 
face, some varieties living in the 
others, aa in the illustration, 
mountains, 





while 
he lofty 
‘These animals sre by some au- 





thors considered se distinct species, but I | 


om i forcibly expresecd in the Book of 


“Who hath sent out the wild ass free $ 
“Or who hath loosed tho bands of the 


sur. wild asst 


“ Whoss house I bave made the wilderness, 
“And the salt land his dwelling-plaoe. 
“He scomneth the tumult of the city, 
“Neither heareth ho the ehouting of the 


holieve that the very slight differences of | driver. 


structure by which they are distingnished 
can be accounted for by influence of the le 
calities in which they live. 

The untameable character of the wild 


“The rango of the mountains is his pas- 
ture, 

“And he searcheth after e' green 
thing.” xxxix. 5—8. Again, ingen. 34, 
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“Thou art a swift dromedary traversing 
her ways, a wild ass used to the wilderness, 
that snuffeth up the wind in her desire ; in 
her oceasion who will turn her away 1” 

Both these quotations are from the Re- 
vised Version. 

Even at the present time the chase of the 
wild ass is a favourite sport with those who 
ean afford it, and to kill one of these wild, 
active, and wary animals is a feat that covers 
tne successful hnntsman with glory ; and now 
and then a very young animal has 
tured, but is of no use for tho servive of 


man. 

Tho black stripes which ran along tho 
pine and across the shoulders are well- 
“marked in this creature, but reach their full 
development in the zebra of the plains, In 
Burchell’s zebra, the stripos only occupy the 
upper portion of the limbs, instead of reach- 
ing to the pastorns, and in the quaggn thoy 
donot touch tho limbs at all, and only ex- 
tond as far as the flanks. 

In the domesticated ass wo find only two 
traits of character which rumind us of its 
wild ancestry. One is the survival of its 
untameableness in the obstinacy for which 













cap- which is the only 
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the ass is proverbial, 


exceeding cunning. 

It is well known that if a number of horaea 
and an asa be confined in a ficld, and they 
tanke their oscape, the ass is sure to be the 
liberator, Indeed, scarcely any fastening, 
oxcept a lock, will baffle an ass that wants to 
open a gate. Whon woll and tenderly 
treated (but not spoiled), the asi becomes 
quite o ploasant companion, affectionate, in- 
tolloctual, and displays none of the obstinacy 
juge of its ill-used rela- 


and the othen is ite 


tive. 


Cxosezy allied to the celobrated chinchilla 
are two natives of America, ong inhabiting 
the north end the other tho south, The 
ons is called the Prairie Dog (Spermephilus 
edocicianus), and the other the Viawacha (Sper. 

ila riscacha). Those creatures are ul- 
mont identical in appoarance and habits, and 
therefore neod not be sepanutely deseribed. 
They gather togother like rabbits, each hay- 
ing its own burrow. Their colonics ure 
often of great extent, and in them the 
carth is so honeycombod with burrows, that. 
it is not safo to ride through them excopt 
upon a hone which is to the 
manner born, Tho strangest 
of their economy is, that the bur- 
Towa are not only tenanted hy the 
logitimate owners, Int hy an odd 
little long-logyerd owl (Athena, or 
Speyotyto cunicularia), as well us by 
rattlesnakes, Tho snake ix evi- 
dently un intruder, not to say 
usurper, but that ‘the owl and 
prairie dog live togotheron friendly 
terms, thero is abundant ovidence» 
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‘dog towns,” as these colonies are 
pop “allel, are of very great extent, 
Fee Te wishone bang 
not casy to apy em without 
tected, hut 2 taloscopo will do much to anni- 
hilate distance. 

At the mouth of each burrow there is a 
mound composed of the excavated earth, 
and on the tope of these mounds the prairie 
dog loves to sit upright, scanning the hori- 
zon, and keeping « sharp look out ior danger. 
If it should take alarm, it gives » short dis- 
syllabic bark, sounding tike the word “Wen 
—cho,” with a strong accent on the second 
syllable. In ono moment the whole of the 
animals have disappeared, having plunged 
head foremost into their burrows. Presently 
thoy bogin to their noses out of ther 
burrows, and if they find that thore is no 
need for four, they gradually resume their 
former positions, 

Althongh the nnimal is a rodent it has 
gainod the namo of dog from its barking cry. 

T havo often heard the bark and watched 
tho cruaturoa engaged in burrowing. Mrs. 
Montagu Tumbull_ had some years ago sove- 
ral pruirio dogs, She had a large and deep 


Fe 


pit sunk in the ground and lined with boards, 
to that the antmals could not escape, The 
pit was then pearl Sled wih oe nwo that, 
prairie i practically samme 
life which they would have led in their own 
‘When unmolested, the prairie dogs increase 
a8 fast aa the rabbit does, as is chown by tho 
following extract from an American news 
Paper :— 
“The 


| 


ie dog i a standing menace t 
at telog ner set 


prey upon the: 
= aot se phat. but a few 
consequence what was a ago 
the finost grasing region in America in furt 
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A REGULAR BAD UN. 
By tun Rev, FREDERICK LANGBRUDGE, M.A., Avrnon or “Garr Dack wr tax Axoxzs,” s7c, 


‘ES, Sammy's « sad un, 
Y A radical he; 
A crgntar bad un, 
«Ax ever you B¢0. 
His riot and tearing 
‘And hauging about 
Ty really past boaring— 
Avs woaring mo out. 
Ani rambling and roaming, 
And lorks in the lane— 
Your cleaning and combing 
1a Iobour in vain. 
And 2a for hia pinner— 
T¢’s ruin, I vow; 
Clean on for hia dinner— 
mh erating the ela, 
Ant sorubbis iles, ma'am, 
And pia the thi 
It ain't worth your whiles, ma‘am, 
For mud mle brings. 


ie oe rouge te oe 


His toes 
Without any 
‘We ought to be Jews. 


Whatever's unlawiul— 
Oi, blacking, or ink— 
I tell you it’s awful 
The things as ho’ll drink, 
Thon loat, and run over, 
‘And choking, and fights— 
My) life ain't no ee 
tting such frights, 
Its sanebict and shiny 
Week, Sunday and all— 
That hole in the windy 
‘Was him and his hall. 
And then. reat his dad, ma’am, 
A-taking his part, 
And spoiling the lad, ma’um, 
"With toffe and tart 
No use now-—not any— 
afaes my Jensen! 
a eed 
Hear tt, you please | 
You're allus eats 
And spoiling your tea ; 
No n 
fo penny from me, 
Yes rod TD be buy 
V’m sober, em ees 
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Tyo set him off erying! When the housework is ending} 
"Ab, mother’s pot lamb} Tow’rds three of the clock, 
Look here now! what's this, lad t I stilt sit amending 
Then give mo a kiss, lal— Some little groy sock. 
My own little Sam! And sometimes —throngh thirsting 
And longing so soro— 


I hear him come Inurating 
And banging tho door, 
And jump up to hold him, 





ad Aud foed on his smilea— 
Oh, how could I eeold hina 
A change ‘in tho house, ma’om~ For aoiling the tiles! 
A sad un—you'll find ; All the gold ever minted 
‘All still as & mouso, rou/am ; Vd gladly give o'er 
Tl draw up tho blind. To 00 his foot. printedt 
No, no! I ain't fretting— Tu mud on tho floor, 
es Sooth, all well! ‘Thore’s the bed whore T laid him, 
it, a8 for forgetting — My precious, at night, 
Ah, mothors can tell! And the quilt as I mace him, 
‘Yea, thess ie my richos, So cosy and light, 
My jewels and gold— And now as he’s lying 
The jacket and breeches Down under tho mould, 
I made him of old. Tim waking and erying 
T brush ‘om and air ‘om, A-thinking he’s coli. 
And ley 'em out right, I know as it’s blindnoss— 
As though he would wear 'om Rebollious I am ; 
O’ Saturday night. The Shepherd in kindness 
But no little Sammy Haa folded His lamb. 
Comes running anon, But oh! how I miss him, 
A out, “ Mammay, And hunger to kiss him, 


Just look at ’em on! My own little Sum! 


EXPERIENCES OF A METEOROLOGIST IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Bh CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, F.B.G.8., F.B.Mar.8oc., x10. 
PART 11.—TNE ADELAIDE PLAINS. 

WAS anxious to establish an observing- This north-east wind presages the approach 

station by January lst (1884), and of a cyclonic depression from the et, iu 
during the fortnight subsequent to my ar wo shall hereafter understand, and the 
rival on December 6th (1883), I was occu- heated air from the plains of Contral Aus 
pied roaming about the city and suburbs in tralia is rushing southwards, being drown 
search of a house with premiacs adequate to towards the centre of tho coming disturb- 
my wants. ance. 

‘Come then, gentle reader, and montally Let us tako cur stand on an adjacont knoll 
follow me in my rambles. Ero sallying and survey the land. Some six milos to weat- 
forth, however, wo must don silk costs ward, agliterin in the strong sunlight like a 
nd sun helmets, or, if we choose, the bush- sheet burnishod copper, ig the Gulf of St. 
man’s “ wideawake "—for the blasts of the Vincent, an arm of the Southern Ocean. We 
hot north-east wind are blowing from the jut py the tawny sand-hills bordering the 
; sabes tee itensaly soorthing and gree Teak cd a les and nd 
atzaosp! int ly i great a i in ripples and curves 
i in such Eat mathematial boat with tracks of sau- 
bling ot Fan lsards winding hither snd thither ria 

ion. Strange epeakin; country is s plain from 
Gui ten ellen eastward, There the Mount 
moistare experienced during the voyage! Lofty Hills, with curious rounded spurs and 
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deep thtervening gullies, very fortile, hound 
the’ viow. Of “ereat goological interest ia 
this plain. The seaboard portion is formed 
of rocks, stratified during the Cainozoic 
riod, and since it will be interesting to 
Tani something more respecting ita forms- 
tion, let us peer for a dese into the vintas 
of remote antiquity, ‘an won lon; 
ore tho fot. of ie aboriginal trod this 
wnthern land, the Mount Lofty rango evi- 
dently formed the constline. Geologists say 
it wan then a noblo mountain chain, somo 
vine timos higher than at present, upheaved 
in ridges and cruraplea by foliation of the 
warth's crust caused by the throes of a cool- 
ing and contracting planet. ‘This twisting 
and crumpling formed the beds of the now 
beautiful glons which slopo towards the 
plains, Jit weathering agoncios wero at 
work in that remote period; winds and 
lors, fur more encrgetic than now, came 
a from the west and commenced the work 
of weating down ; the upper reaches of the 
momntains wero eaten away by donwling 
foreos, the pufter parts of tho overlying strata 
going fist thus wore formed new iielines 
and channels, stealthily carved out by 
the impetns given to ram wash, Hence, in 
the comma of ages, the hard core of pro- 
Cambrian or palwosoic rovk was formu, the 
bulk romaining a monument of resistance 10 
vorroding inflavnces, 60 that the Mount Lofty: 
tango is now a mere alumpy ridge compared 
with its ancient greatnens ; still it is ovor 
2,000 feet hizh, and its old crust strikes 
under tho plains to the ocean floor, Thi» 
mrances of ilinintegrated debria were depo- 
sited at lower lev ul ultimately at the 
+ bottom of o shallower sea, making a tertiary 
deposit, and these ayers havo since, hy up- 
Doaval, become the Adelaide plains, “This 
for gealogy. 
« sThroo miler from tho foot of the hills lios 
ploasint Adcluide, surrounded by grand re- 
aerves or “park lands,” skirted with belts of 
the native gumtree. Jt was founded hy 
Colonel Light in 1836, and named by him 
after the queen of William 1V. The towers 
uf tho new post-office, town-hall, and nu- 
merous churches, for which Adelaide is fa- 
moua, are tinted with that peculiar mellow 
glow so often seen in an oriontal city, and 
gre a decidedly Eastern touch to the picture, 
front winds the River Torrens, separating. 
the Lusinesr portion from North Adelaide, 
the fashionable qnarter. ‘This latter contains 
Bt. Poter's Episcopal Cathedral, the bishop's 
residence, and many beautiful mansions of 
local aristocracy. etwoon the city and the 
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yhilis are the popular suburbs of Norwood 
and Kensington, connected by tram-lines 
with other places named in hononr of the old 
, all embowered in luxuriant vegete- 
tion. ‘Gn the slopes we see Magill, smiling 
" amid acres of wellstocked vineyards, Far- 
, ther south lies Glen Osmond at the foot of 
{the rango, and thero nestles Mitcham, o 
great fruit and flower district, Glancing 
again towurds the coast in a south-weaterly 
{direction we sco Glenely, the call-port of the 
P. and O, steamers, und a favourite wator- 
ing-place. It is sitnuted on Holdfast Bay, at 
the placo where the first Governor of the 
Colony, Sir John Hindmarah, R.N., landod 
in Decombor, 1836, to take posseusion, An, 
old gum-troo now marks the spot. Turning 
north-west, an moving on a short distance, 
wo make out Port "Adclaie, with its fleet of 
wool ships, eight miles from the city, and 
there go the broad-gauzo trains running to 
andl fro, Evidently our lines are cast in 
pleasant plices: but Iet us away and take a 
Mam-car to tuwn. Passing charming villas, 
with windows carefully cloaod to koop out 
tho hot wind, and thon the cricket oval, noar 
a fine rwserse panied with grevilleas, fi 
sul pines, amid native timber, we cross 
‘Torrens by & massive iron brid, A 
pacious lake fills the channel, aud features 
characteristic of Anstralia unite with those 
special to Southern Europe and the East, 
whilo anon, with the outriggers and ploaswre- 
boats, the scene resemblea the Thames at 
Kingston, The foliago of the dull-coloured 
gum contrasts with tho sombre tints of the 
cyprove and delieato groon of the weap 
willow, while the graceful fronds of the dute- 
Im lend & special charm. Bamboo reeds 
fringo the water's edo, and English sparrows 
infost the bushes. There is the Rotunda, also, 
where bands discourse sweet music, and well- 
kept by-paths wind ally round about. 
Woe are now in King Willinm Road. A long 
avonue of planc-troca in fall leaf of summer 
lines the way, and against a cky, intenser 
than Italian blue, floats the Union Jack in 
Government House domsin. Passing Par 
liamont House, we enter King William 
Street, forty-one yards wide, the chi tho- 
roughiare of Adelaide, and are struck by ita 
._ It resembles ® boulevard of Paris. 
id buildings are on either side, and 
warehouses and shops filled with the luxuries 
and commeros of the world. Here and there 
are rows of the Moreton Bay if 
broad evergreen leaves. ‘AL is activity ; 
hhansom cabs, tram-cara, water-carte, and car 
riages give a dash of London life, and ores 
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of evening-paper boys are heard far and near. 
Passing several Chinese, ns, ant! Moor- 
men, with a stray native pleading for “sax- 
pence” or a bit of tobacco, on we go towards 
the Post and ‘Telegraph Ofice leis 1 mag. 
nificent edifice of froestone, the terminal point 
of the famous transcontinental wire which 
hourly brings the latest. news from the old 
"Thousands of miles of wire radiate 
in all directions, connecting the colonics, and 
with a Inbyrinth of telephones call vividly to 
mind St, Martin'sioGrand. The clock in 
the Victorin Tower (150 foot high) chimes 
the quarters, and the hour booms out in = 
rich tone, the counterpart of “Big Ben.” 
Hastoning onwards, wo determine to do 
the round of the city ere nightfall. By foot, 
tram, and eab wo suceeed, and return to our 
lodgings at sundown. For the moment we 
ask, Can thia be Earth! The groat red glow 
atroama forth from tho west in appalling 
grandeur, bathing tho Iandscapo in tints 20 
unearthly aa to call forth notions of wonder- 
Jand and lifo on some other planct. Wo sit 
by open window aftor tea, and while courting 
the merest, breath from the gulf and admiring 
the wondrous glow that now belt the horizon 
with blood-red light, awful to wituoss, aro 
tormented by an army of flivs and inos- 


quitoes. 

Adelaide is laid out to porfection. No 
othor placo can surpass it in thia respect. 
It is nearly in the form of a squaro and is 
bounded splendid  esplinules—North, 
South, Esst, and West Terraces respentivety. 
Tho streets are unnaually wide, beautifully 
kept, and are at right angles to cach other. 
Many contain charming avenues, and the 
Moreton Bay fig (Ficus macrophylla) sooms 
the favourite tree for this purpose. Thon there 
are magnificent pullic offices, great squares 
with cooling fountains, and xpacious gantens, 
where trees of other countries thrive luxu- 
riantly. Besides those already mentioned, 1 
may name the olive and olcander in abun- 
dance, the pevsatal Schinus niolle, & native of 
Peru, stercutia, tamarix, Norfolk Island pine, 
tropical cordylines, and many others giving 
remarkable instances of the congenial condi- 
tions offered to alien flora by the Australian 
soil aud climate, and of the easo with which 

Become reconeiled to their new home 
In fact, after ® poop at the famous Botanic 
Gardens, with the Museum of Economic 
Botany, which, under Dr. Schomburgk’s 
able management, have become the fairy! 
of the southern hemisphere, it is impossible 
to resist the iny ion that the Australian 
continent asa whole is Nature's great reserve, 
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where every known plant, from tho Agetics 
to the ica, finds some suitahle bhbitat 
wherein to continuo the struggle for ex- 
istenco, 

Then there is the railway-station, whence 
trunk lines start for Victoria and the ‘Ver 
North.” Hore trucks may be soon crowded 
with produeo from the agricultural and 

‘ing districts and stacked with mallee 
wood cut from the Murray scrub, The 
former line traverses the Mount Lofty Hille 
by great engincoring skill, aud will soon be 
open right through to Melbourne and Syd- 
noy. latter is rapid) hing on, 
and in course of time ‘will te oxtended 
right aeross to Port Darwin on the north 
const. Thon wo saw tho cattle and 
duce markets, and the fine Tnstitnto, Pubife 
Library, Muscum, and Art Gallory on 
North Terrace. Then past tho now Uni- 
yorsity, in tho distanes glimpsod tho Asylum 
for tho Insauo, embowered in a mantle of 
green, and wo admire the commodious hos- 
pital, built in tho Italian style, Nor must 
we forget to mentiun the Zoological Gardens, 
well stocked with beasts, anil ably directod 
by Mr. K. E, Minchin. Vinally, wo took 
our “nobbler” with host Ford at the woll- 
known “York.” And yot but a titho of tho 
chiof features of Advluide can bo dotuiled in 
our summury. The variuus clubs, assembly- 
rooms, hotels, government offices, and banka, 
equal to any in Jothbury, can barely be 
reforrod to, and wo are content to know that 
with tho comforts and convenionces of 
civilised life we ure almost as well provided 
as if in great Tomdon itself, Land, wo hear, 
has soll for £300 a fout. 

Vorily it is hard to roalino, as one surveys , 
tho threo thousand and odd aeros coverod by 
this enchanting place, with tho fino mae- 
alamised roads converging from all dirve- 
tions, that nut sixty yeura ago no In 
habitation was thore but nativo “ wurloys, 
whore “black fellows” domolishod their 
grubs and roust lizards unmolested ; that 
within cighty miles is still the primitive 
bush of New Iollani, bordering the Murray 
—the homo of the kangaroo, and where 
Juckless bushmen die from eheor exboustion, 
Does it not speak volumes for British onter- 


prise t 

Next day we take iho castern suburb— 
Kent Town, Marryatvillo, Norwood, Ken- 
sington, and’ East Adelaide, and evon reach 
Burnsido, beautifully situated on the bracs 
of the rango, in fall view of the glowing soa. 
‘We note the fine colleges of St. Peter and 
Prince Alfred, and especially noble specimens 


of the tall poplar, very homelike. One looka 
in valn for gus of commercial depress 
from which, wo ure told, tho colony is suffor- 
ing. All seems prosperous and happy—a 
vory Utopia Tho air is still intensely hot, 
about 97’ in shade, though the wind has 
voorsl ta north west, We onter s green- 
grocer'n shop and gladly make = parchase, 
Luscious strawberries from gardens in the 
hulla, cherries, curranta, and other Englich 
fruits avo hore displayod. The archi 

of the numerous pleasant villas in decidedly 
striking to the English oye. ‘Most of thom aro 
built of palwozuio rock obtained from a quarry 
at (ion Osmond ; others are of limestone, Tho 
nuujority have no upper floor, and are roofed 
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with oe Je every house of 
any pretension in att an elegant veran- 
aah, elaborately ornamented in iron-work, 
and painted blue, brown, white, or in, 
according to taste. The effect is remarkably 
prety. Such verandahs and balconies are 
irequently covered by festoona of Inxuriant 
climbers, tropical and other kinds—such a3 
Dolichos lugnosus Boussingaultia basselvides, 
passion-flowors, tacsonias, ipomeas, jasmines, 
many and more. Many aro fitted with J pan 
eao blinds, painted with all theartof Dai-nipon, 
and blinds of dark green linen are on 
windows to mitigate the glare and heat, Gay- 
plumagod parrote, the ulphur-crested cooka- 
too, laughing jackass, and nutive magpie are 
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favourite peta, inhabiting pretty cages or 
morrily hopping rund about. And the 
gardens of those villas mo httle Edens. All 
trees proviously mentionod aro found, with 
oranges and lemons, forming sweot-scented 
groves in great plenty. Tl spiny creata 
of the Norfolk Island pine, the rich contrasts 
of rod and white oleandor in full bloom, 
‘bue Glumbego, Queensland fig, tufts of pam- 
pos, clumpe of bamboo, dracens, agave and 
erulia blend together in lavish bowers—just 
ravishing bita of scenery. tarmingling 
mre rosea of al] kinda, geraniums, petunias, 
‘verbenas, calccolarias, carnations, ixias, En- 
ich hawthorn, and forget-me-not, and other 
ibe ard planta in full bloom far too 
Aumerous to mention. Great shells from 


the Barricr Roof, Tiidaena gigas, ornament, 
the yrounds, and miniature fountains snd 

add to the effect, Most houses 
have plots of orchard and kitchen garden, 


where British fruits and vegetables attain 


perfection, 
Such dwellings roel theory from four 
to cight rooms, often is with great 
tense we enter many for sale or to let. 
The kitchen is always counted as a “room,” 
and each house contains s anc shower-bath, 
with water supplied from reservoirs in the 
hill, Minton’s ornamental tiles are in oom- 
mon use; #0 are electric bells—in fact, all the 
comforts of civilised lifearetobehad, Bente 


for a aizroomed vila Tt wo bare oe 
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‘Mount Lofty, from the Torrens Observatory. 


scribed in some moasure the average homes 
af well-to-do colonists having business in 
Adelaide, the dwelling of the srtisan is not 
much inferior in point of comfort. It is a 
neat cottage-villa, with tiny vorandah covered 
by @ lush of creepers. gay parterre and 
vegetable block ate attached, in which the 
occupier takes a deep pride. The rooms of 
wach houses, alt ‘vent are miser- 
ably mall, and to inhabit the kitchon, in- 
fosted with swarms of flea, on hot-wind days 
is about as bad as eweltering in # steamer's 
ttoke-hole in the Red Sea. And of course 
there are slums and back-ways dark— 
where are they not in populous centres! 
but from such 2 ned the impeemnoa is 
formed that want are unknown, 
Adah 


Hightng in the pleasures of his home's pure 
atmosphere, and prospering accordingly. 
He is strong and robust, for the climate 1s 
malubrious and hot winds putify, though 
rcs the guerre, Phen laces 
ja the -tree, wi leaves 
and oil conduce to health, and Bosisto’s 
i in many 2 how 
native woods, when burni 


exhale: 
fume, eimalar to that in Indian | + rhe Colonial namne for the dry, socreing morth wind, 


bazaars, and the streets are redolent with 
sweet odours. Meat is very choap, and 
other provisions even cheaper than at home, 
All these things we have noted on our 
tablets. 

Suddenly we shuddor; the sky is darken- 
ing, and a great murky shoot spreads up 
from south-west, threatening to envelop 
everything. Temperature has fallen many, 
degrees. and the air is now comparatively 

ly. The centre of the cyclonic distunb- 
ance, which approached with » “brick- 
fielder,"* has just passed by, tho wind has 
veered to south-west, and is now blowing’in 
“busters” from the Southern Ocean. A dust, 
storm is coming—'tia Australian snow, A fow 
minutes and it is upon us, sroeping past in 
terrific volume, Whirlwinds of blinding dust 
tear down the streets, and objects are hidden 
by « palliam thicker than cloud-fog on Ben 
fevis. I think of Mr, Omond carrying on 
my work there in the depth of wintor, How 
would he like this? Soon it may rain as the 
dustclouds lift. We now on, more 
eager than ever to start an observatory to 
note these remarkable changes with the pre- 
cision of ecience. 
At length came Christmas, with ita round 
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of fegpivity ; Christmas Evein Adelaide. The | 
stzeeth and verandals are gaily decorated | 
ha frum the gum treca, tamariz, icity alons spproaches forty thousand, or 


With doug 

ahea-oak, fronds of the tree-fern, and 
of the date palm, V.Jt. une-jete and 
foathers illumine the shops, replete 


is suspendod, and in Rundle Strect is 6 sight 
not easily furgotton, Al are there, one 
surging multiinde in sumer attire—tho 
eeurantress, the clerk, the merchant, the bush- 
man with moleskine, patory, maters, infants, 
children—-one jolly, good-natured crowd. 
There yo a band of emigrant girls lately 
arrived, “oll chums” aud “new chume” 
mingle together, follows are down from Ba- 
rows di hand cluspe hand, and away 
they yo, bund for a “shont” at tho nearest 








prince’s the post-offi 

with | estoomed colonists; Chiness also are nu- 
every delicacy, Chinese lanterns in strange! morous. The Adclaidvans aa a body arc a 
devices aro hore and there, and later on | kind-hearted, ingenuour ple, the embodi- 
comer the electric light. Vohicular traffic’ itality 
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largor experience of Adelaide ways than 
can here be detailed. The populatien of the 


sixty thousand within a ten-mile radius from 
fice. Many are Germans, most 


ment of colonial hospitality and good-will. 
‘No subjects more loyal has our beloved Queen 
the Empire. Her joyous anni- 
‘Yorauriea are strictly observed as public holi- 
days, and made the occasions of general fes- 
tivity; even mites of children attempt. the 
National Anthem on their peny whistles, 
Just aftor Christmas I secnrod a two- 
story-house, with land, at Walkeroot, = 
pretty suburb two milea nortli-east from 
Adeluido, near the banks of the Torrens, and 
forthwith christened it the “Torrens Obser- 





hotel. Yoder arokertwtono philosophors— vatory.” On January let, 1884, I com- 
gentlemen with lung fosters, strongthosters, | menced observations with the same instra- 
galvanic batteries, aud vendors of icos and mente used at Bon Nevis and Fort William, 
divers nostrums, all yelling their trade in! and these havo beon continued by myself or 
stontorian tones, “Lis a merry tino, Trips ' assistant to the present day. Later in the 
fo the cooler hilly, straw Lorry picnics, hath-+ year I established a atation in connection on 
ing parties, auc cricket matches rT the surmimit of Mount Lofty, for investigating 
saeceod during Christmas wok, All i|climutic problems and vertical barometric 
festivity and joy. grudienta, following tho lines { adopted in 

Thut in these rambles have wo guined a tho Highlende 7 the ie rape rts 

‘ remarkable. pall spocially refer to 
aasa'Minind, tae neces techn 7 in Purt U2, 


THE STARS: ARE THEY SUNS? 
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mE aetacla ponent by the Regi tw tho thoughtful contemplator of this won 
waronk has in oll ayes attractod the drous spectaclo. 

attontion of mankind. What may be those ‘Before entering upon a consideration of 
innumerble bodies which light up with their the quostion which is intended to form the 
glory tho vulestin} vault Whence does it groundwork of our romarke, it may be well 
arive that while sont slur are conspicuous } to take a genoral survey of the more obvious 
for their Insire, others shine by 2 light so | phenomena presented by the atark, of 
faint that they aro barely visible to the | the first impressions produced by the magni- 
uaked eye? What may bo that star of sur. | ficent spectaclo of the stellar heavens is the 
posing siiendonr sie soneine adorns tly innumerable meee of laming- 
the western sky after the sun ‘ries which aro every where visible to the eye. 
down, at other ‘ines heralds with its dazzling ' This, however, is A pure illusion, howe 
lustre the moming dawnt What may be | astronomers have devoted special attention 
the distances, magnitudes, and movementa to counting the number of stars which may 
(if any) of those myriads of bodies t What‘ be seen with the naked eyo, and the result has 
ean be learnt respecting their Siete con- | been that even to persons gifted with more 
atitution, and in what relation do they stand ; than ordinary powers of vision there are not 
to man and tho terrestrial body which con-|e0 many as four thousand stars at any time 
stitutes his dwolling-place in universe? | visible above the horizon. But a very dif- 
Buch are some of the questions which cocur | ferent result presents itself when the heavens 
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age surveyed through s telescope, Countless 


umumbers of stars then come into view which ' 


were previously invisible, and the more 
powerful the telescope used, the greater the 
number of stars revealed to o! 
until finally the conclusion is arrived at that 
the number of stars visible in the heavens is 
limited only by tho optical capacity of the 
instrument which the obscrver may employ 
in his survey. A familiar illustration of thia 
is furnished by the well-known group of stars 
known as the Pisiades. Surveyed with the 
naked eye this interesting object ia seen to 
consiat of only some six ce aeven since but 
whon observed with an ordinary pers elas 
the entire field of viow is filled with a boau- 
fiful congeries of distinet stars, The 
astronomer, Sir William Herschel, who far 
surpassed all other astrmmomera in the 
fundity of his explorations of the stollar 
heavens, has left upon record some striking 
results of his obsorvations illustrative of tho 
immonso multitude of stars which a power- 
tal teleseopo is eapablo of revealing. It 
may be proper to remark that when the 
atars are surveyed ovon with a telescope of 
moderate capacity they are scen travelling 
in quick snecousion through the field of viow 
of the instrument, an optical illusion attri- 
butable to the diurnal revolution of the 
earth upon ite aria. Hetnchel, whilo on- 

ged in survoying some rogious of the 
ir ky Way, found that in the short interval 
of a quarter of an hour as many as 116,000 
stare passed through tho fichl of his telo- 
scope. On another occasion ho estimated 
thut in forty-ono minntoa there passed in 
review beforo him the immeuso number of 
258,000 stars. 

‘The modern systow of astronomy su] 
the sun to be placot in the centre of tho 
solar system, whilo tho planets, including the 
earth, which ia regardod as a planet, revolvo 
in orbits of various magnitades around it, 
Placed at an amazing distance beyond is 
the aphero of the fixed stara. It was argued 
by the opponents of Copernicus, who pro- 
pounded thia system about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, that if the carth 
really revolved around the sun, the stars if 
viewed at intervals of six months, or when 
the oarth was at opposite extremitica of a 
diameter of its orbit, ought by reason of 
their altered distance to present a notable 
difference of aspect in tho two po 
tions, To this Copernicus is said to have 
replied that the orbit of the earth in « 


mere point in comparison with ths ineon- 
caivable distance the fixed stare, This 


| morely by the reflected light of 
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doctrine once admitted, it followed @ a 
necossary consequence that the etars “must 
ahino by a light inherent in their atruc- 
turo, for it was impossible that they could 
be visiblo at such a distance if they shone 
aun. 
‘This conclusion was strengthened by the 
varying aspect which tho planota presont 
when viewed in differont parte of their orbits, 
A striking illustration of this was afforded 
by the planct Mars, When it approached 
nearest to the earth it almost rivalled Jupiter 
in lustre, bat when it was travelling in the 
remoter parts of its orbit it dwindlod away 
in brightness go 28 to resemble only a star of 
tho socond magoitude. It was au obvious 


great sequel thon to the Copernican theory that 


tho innumerable Juminaries which adorn the 





\ ‘ , 
' stollur vault are bodies shining by an in- 


trinsic light. 

Bnt a groat advanco had yot to bo mado 
in astronomy beforo the Copernican system 
of the universo could bo yenorally accepted. 
aa tho true interpretation of the phenomena, 
of the heavens. Tho ancient pla hy as 
expounded in tho writings of totlo still 
continued to oxercivo a dominant influence 
in all tho great reata of learning in Enropo. 
Tn accontanco with tho dograas of this school 
it was possibile to explain the phonomens of 
the physieal nniverve by the application of 
abstract principles busod upon puroly ideal 
considorations of the natural fitness of things. 
‘Thus it was affirmed that the celestial bodies 
are perfect and immutable, and that con- 
soquently thoir movoments must be por- 
formod cithor in circles (which thoy rogarded 
as the most perfect of curves) or in a com- 
Dination of circlos. Henco originated tho 
famous theory of epicyclos which formed the 
groundwork ‘of the ancient astronomy, Ft 
was reserved for Koplor to expose the base- 
lossness of this theory by his grand discovery, 
of the elliptical form of tho plunctary orbite, 
Tt was impossible, however, to porsuade the 
adhorents of the roigning yilosophy that 
the earth which is opaque, and which they 
imagined to be placed immovable in the 
contre of the universe, is in reality a celow- 
tial body revolving like tho resplendent 
planeta, Morcary and Venus, in an orbit 
Found the sun. Galileo, by moans of his 
beautiful telescopic discoveries, destroyed for 
ever the illusions of the schoolmen, It is 
difficult to realise in the prosent day the 
enthusiasm with which the announcement of 
these discoveries was ages throughout all 
Europe. Turning upon Jupiter his tiny 
instrument, the fruit of his own inventive 
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iva, he perceived that the planot pre- 
Senta round disc like the sun or moon, 
and was attendud by four satollites revolv- 
ing round it. Horo then was a most inter- 
esting relation of affinity ostablished between 
the planct and the earth Equally interest- 
ing was the appearance preeanted by Venus 
when viewed with the telescope, the 
an int tho case of the moon, exhibiting a suc- 
cossion of phasca deponding on ita position 
with res] tothe aun snd the earth. It 
waa manifest from thir circumstance that the 
planet was au opaquo body like the earth, 
and waa indebted to the reflected light of 
the sun for its resplondent lustre. The moon 
‘woro by no moans the amooth uniform 
which the advocates of the reigning hie 
sophy affirmed to he an essential character- 
intic of all the celestial bodies, On the 
contrary, the entire surfaco cxhihited it 
lurition of structure as in the cass of 
earth. It was possible in many instances to 
discern tho long dark shadows cast by tho 
more clovated regions, while a little beyond 
the boundary of light and darkness there 
might be eon isolated spocks of light, indi- 
hr - of lofty seca (ore which had 
alrouly caught tho raya of tho rising sun, 
whilo the pluins Tweweath still 1a ured in 
darkness, Tho sun too, inatead of exhibiting 
tho uniform uspoct which it presonted to tho 
nuked oyo, was diversified by dark spota of 
irregular form an? magnitude, which whon 
uxamined from day to day wore found to be 
in a condition of perpotual change, 

‘Tho telesenpic discoverios of Ualileo com- 
municated an immoneo impulse to an idea 
respecting tho stars which had already oo- 
curred to the minds of scientific men, namely, 
that the innumerable stara which light up 
the stellar vanlt ure wo many sins rolling in 
the illimitablo regions of apace at an inoon- 
saivable distance beyond the limits of the 
volar system, and rivalling tho sun in mag- 
nitado and splendour. Every advunes mado 
in stollar astronomy since tho time of Galileo 
has served to confirm this grand view of the 
stars, 

The aun, which oxceeda the carth in mag- 
nitude more than a million of tines, is the 
teat contral body whence is diffused li; 
aml ant to the various planeta revolving 
round it. Justly might Copernicus call it 
the torch of the world. To us inhabitants 
of the earth, tho sun is of all the celestial 
bodica more cspocially an object of para- 
mount interest, It ia due to the benign in- 
Auence of this juminary tlt man and all 


kinds of animals exist upon the earth; that dour 
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trees, plants, and flowers decorate with their 
glory its surface; that seas, lakes, and rivers 
‘minister to the wants of man and inspis 
him with a sense of the beautiful in such 2 
inultiplicity of forms; that clouds distil 
fatnoss upon the earth, and that the winds 
of tho atmosphore waft over the earth's 
surface the watery vapour which brings in its 
wake fertility and gladness, In theao and « 
thousand r channels is the beneficent 
infhuence of the sin scen to operate. Need 
wo wonder then that, in the earlier atages of 
man’s history, there have boen nations which 
havo prostrated themselves down before the 
sun as the object of their profound adoration, 
as the most appropriate emblem which their 
imaginations could conceive of the supreme 
souree whence is diffused so abundantly all 
that is good and all that is beautiful in 
natare # 

And yet this glorious object of creation, 
whon viewed by the light of modern physios, 
appears destined to ahare the fate of all 
created things. Like a clock that is wound 
upand then rune its course, the conditions 

ite physical constitution do not imply 
more than « definite poriod of activity. At 
the cloro of that period its fonctions as 
mn will coarse, although millions of years 
may clayse before such an ovontuality will 
‘occur. 

Allusion has been made to tho doctrine of 
tho ancient philosophors repecting the im- 
tnutability ? ae cavers Beet teas 
astronomy has effectually exposed the 
of this idea, Now etara have appcarod from 
time to time in the heavens, and changes of 
brightness, both irregular and periodic, have 
been established in the caso of a great num- 
bor of stars by the researches of modern 
astronomora. One or two oxamples will sorro 
to illustrate this important fact. 

In the time of Hipparchus tho great astro- 
nomer of antiquity, alxut the year 130 4.D., 
there appeared a new star in the heavens 
Pliny statos that the apparition of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon was the motive which 
induced iy rehus to undertake his stu- 
pendoua work of reconiling the positions of all 
the stars visible in the colestial sphore, in order 
that future astronomers might ascertain the 
changes which in the lapse of ages were 
occurring in the stellar heavens. 

‘The earlier annale of Europe contain re- 
cords of similar phenomena which had been 
observed in different ages, Coming down to 
To73 e now star of extraordinary late 
1572 a new star of i D 
suddenly appeared in the constellation 
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Cassiopeia. Tycho Brahé, the cclebrated 
ogee sponemen, whe Hired im the time of 
apparition of this star, and who carefully 
observed it during its visibility, has left upon 
record a mass of valuable details respecting 
it, The star was first seen on the evening 
of the 11th of November, 1572. It sur- 
passed in lustre the brightest of the fixed 
stars and even the planct Jupiter, although 
the latter was then in the position most 
favourable for obsorvation—indood it was 
considered to almost rival Venus in bright- 
nosa, and, like that plane coun be wen by 
some persons in the daytime. It continu 
to shine with undiminished 
throughout the remainder of November, 
Henceforwurd it shone with a gradually 
fainter lustre, and finally coased to bo visible 
in tho month of Murch of tho following year. 
The generation which witnexsod this mar- 
vellows phenomenon had hardly passed away 
when another new star of oqital splendour 
appeared in tho cunstellation Serpontariu, 
is star appeared in the autumn of 1604. 
When firet ween it sw tho brightest 
atars of the first magnitude, and even the 
iter, and Saturn, which 
yy. Some obsorvers wero 
of opinion that it waa almost equal in lustro 
to the planet Venus. Like its prototype of 
the preceding contury it soon hogan to de- 
cline in brightness, and ultimately disap- 
peared towards the closo of 1605. Some 
remarkable apparitions of asimilar kind havo 
beva observed in tho present century. So 
late a5 1866 a new star was peresived in the 
constollution of the Northern Crown. Whon 
first soen (in the month of Muy) it reeemblod 
in brightness a atar of the socond magnitude, 
but it rapidly became fainter and finally 
ceased to bo visible in the month of October 
ot the same year. Sometimes a now star 
has appeared in the midst of a nobula, and 
after astonishing astronomors for a few wooks 
or months by its presenco, has gradually 
faded away and eoased to bo visible, There 
in avebula in the heavens called by astro 
Domers 80 Messier. Seen with a 
of considerable power it is reaolved into s 
Deautiful globular cluster of very mi 
stars, On the 2lst of May, 1860, a new star 
was perceived in the nebula. It thon re- 
sembled in brightness a star of the sixth 
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supeared @ new star in the 
wal of Asin the preceding 
instance, it reserabled, when first seen, a star 
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of tho sixth or seventh itude, but, like 
that abject too, it soon faded away* and 
ma to be visible. 
y atara which occupy | permanont 
flee in the heavens have boon discovered to 
subject to a change of brightness, In 
some of those cases the fluctuations of bright- 
ness are irregular, in others they have been 
found to be poriudical, passing through s 
cycle of changes of brightnes ins given 
time. Of the formor class a most intoresting 
example is furnished by the star Kta in the 
Constellation Argo. From the time of Halley 
(1677), when it was clagued aa stur of tho 
second magnitude, it hax beon fonnil to be 
subject to u succession of changes of bright 
nese. In 1837 it appoatod aga star of the 
socond magnitude. In tho beginning of 
1838 it exhibited a suddon incronso of bright- 
ness surpassing all the fixed stam with the 
exception of Sirins, Canopus, and Alpha 
Centauri. Afterwarda it diminished in 
lustre, dwindling down to tho brightnon of 
a star of tho first magnitude, April, 
1843, it aguin increasod in splendour, inso- 
much that it now surpassod Canopus and 
almost rivalled Sirius in brilliancy, It sub- 
sequently diminishod in lustre, and in 1863 
it equalled in brightnoss only « tar of the 
sixth magnitude, 

Of the socond class of stars, thoso which 
undergo poriodic variations of brightucs., 
there are many interesting inatancos, Wo shall 
confine ourselves to ono illustration. Thestar 
in question is situated in the Constellation 
Cotus. Tt is gonorally invisible to tho naked 
eye for about five months, It then gradually 
increases in brightness until it resembles a 
star of the sccond magnitude, and aftor 
romaining in this stage of brightness for” 
fiftoon days, it gradually gots faintor, until 
after the Iapso of threo months it again 
returns to the state of complete invisibility. 
Tt passes through tho cyclo of its varioun 
phasos of brightnoss in a poriod of little more 
than ‘threo hundred and thirty-one ine 
More than a hundred of such atars—variable 
stars, as they are called—have beon already 
discovered by the persevering labours of 
modern astronomers, and the number is 
continually recoiving accessions from fresh 
discoveries. 

Reference has already boon made to tha dis- 
covery by Galileo of spots on the sun. These 

such mczaelinggeneretitg, ends 
mere ip suceseding generation, ry 
interestin, conclusion hse ‘been arrived at 
that the frequency of the spots on the mun’s 


disc is periodic, completing the eyele of its 
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changes in about eleven yeara. The re- 
hes of modern astronomors have further- 
more establishud the important fact that the 
exterior rurfaco of the sun is surrounded by 
an envelope of incandescent gaseous matter 
consisting mainly of hydrogen. From this 
envelope, which has boen termed the chromo- 
sphere, thore are to be seen frequent ont- 
burets of glowing gaa, to which the nume of 
prominenccs has given. Careful obeerva. 
tions of the chromosphere have catablished 
the oxistonco of sudden outbursta of this in. 
candoscent matter ascending toa pro- 
digious height above tho surface of the sun, 
and travelling with an inconceivable velocity 
through space. ‘The phenomenon of the 
eruption may Inst several houra, in some 
instances it Insts oven days. The velocity of 
the eruptod matter has been ascortained in 
‘one instance to amount to uno hundred and 
fifly milos in a uecond, and tho hoight at- 
tuinod by it hufore it boyins to dissipate or 
return to tho sun’ssurfaccia not infrequently 
fifty thousand miles, 'Thia may rove to give 
some iden of the awful hurricanes which are 
conntuntly taking placo on the mun’s eurfaco. 
We aro horo prosentod with an interosting 
Dond of physics aifinily existing between the 
sun and tho stare. The rosoarches of as- 
trouoniem have abundantly ostablished the 
oxiatenco of physical changes occurring in 
tho stellar regions, and the romults of 
expecially modern astronomical inquiries 
luve furnished overwhelming testimony in 
support of the existence of physical changes 
yerpetually occurring in theaun. Hero then 
wo have one of the many great facta doriv- 
able front tho scieuco of astronomy in support 
_ of tho doctrine thut the inmumerablo stare of 
‘the celontial vanlt are so many distant suna, 
anil thut the sun ia no other than a star. 
Wo ecu also in those changes, which 
have been demonstrated by ubservation 
bo perpetually occurring in the sun 
and the stars, 2 complote refutation of 
tho abeurd doctrine of the ancient school- 
mien respecting the celestial bodies, as bei 
eternally immutable bodies of ao smoot! 
round structure, without any trace on their 
surfaces of physical changes guch as we see 
‘on the earth. In this connection how sd- 
wirably does Galileo remark :—“If the earth 
‘Were a smooth round body, what else would 
it be but s moat unblest desert, void of 
Plante, of unimala, of men, and of cities ; the 
abodo of silence and inaction ; sonseless, life- 
Teas, soulless, and devoid of all those ome- 
ments which make it so diversified and so 
Deautiful et 
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__ Te appears, then, that the heavens abound 


in phenomena indicative of changes perpeta- 
ally affect the grest bodies of the universe. 
Wi it be the resplendent orb which dif- 
foses ite gonial Hfe-snataining influence over 
the planetary or whether it be tho 
innumerable luminaries which send their 
Tight from afur athwast the illimitable regions 
space, the obvervations of astronomers 
furnish unequivocal proof of the occurrence 
of such It is interesting to trace 
the gradual development of our mental con- 
ception of this great law of nature. Things 
ich at one time seemed to typify per- 
manence ond strength wo aftorwurds come 
te look ujon as objects of creation merely 
endued with a somewhat longer term of 
oxistonce than the mecet which Hutters about 
for a few short hours and then dies, The 
monarch of the forest may for ages defy the 
fury of the blast, but the day is approaching 
when he too must succumb to the same 
inevitable law of nature. Countless 
tions yet uuborn may contomplate with ad- 
miration and awo the waters of the Fat 
river ~ ie fling tears over the ity 
precipice, displuying 80 impressive a syml 
of irresistible power ; but the rocks which 
vainly strove tu stem the mighty stream will 
one day coose their warfare, and the thunder 
vf tho waters will be hushed into ailonce. 
Nay, the everlasting hill, which for ages 
havo their proud crests to heaven in 
defiance of the warfare of the elements, and 
which we have beon accustomed to associate 
in onr minds with all that is enduring in 
nature, may one dey, as we gather from the 
teachings of science, coustitute the bed of 
the ocean, And now we are led by obecrva- 
tion to conclude that even the great bodies 
of tho universe have also the lineaments of 
a transient existence impressed upon their 
stractures. 

‘Are there, then, no ideas of fixednew 
sociated in our minds with the mar . 
discoveries which the researches ofs, — 40- 
mers have unfolded to us respecting the 
celestial bodies! To this we would reply 
that there are. In the investigation of the 
analterable laws her? covert, the ever. 
changii jomena of the material universe, 
and pong te lawa to their remoter 
consequences, the earnest inquirer discovers 
an inexhaustible field oan a 

tion which rendera him proof against 
lering influence of the infinite variety 
objects which meet the untatored eye. The 
same remark, it may be stated, is manifestly 
applicable to human life, with all its viciast- 
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sade and seeming Sontearnaces: pe 
a fitting ma, with no princi 

fixedness that we im” lay hold off Is it 
merely a frail barque tossed upon the ocean 
of time, with no sheet-anshor to preserve it 
from being Snally engulfed in the ocean of 
everlasting change 1 In this case also a bene- 
floent remedy ia aveilable. Thore are im- 


planted in us ideas of eternity and unchange- 
ableness which no apparent contrarietids are 


capable of affocti Truth is eternal. The 
principles of moral right and aro w- 
and eternal. The hope that is in 


us is eternal, and will ever be present to 
guido and support the right-minded inguiror 
aa he pursuss the arduous journey of life. 
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Br WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Avruon oy ‘Bap Revixotox,” “Tun Paaxrox Crry," Two Puorcurs or Swver,” ero, 


. CHAPTER L.—TNE LEYTONS. 


IR JAMES LEYTON was a rich stock- 
broker, with a fine house at the West 
End. But he proforred comfort to ostenta- 
tion, and made loss show than many men who 
woro far worse off. Although he liked now 
and then to havo a few celobrities to dinner, 
the sooioty he most affected was that of 
poople of his own clus, He had two sons, 
the elder of whom was married and his 
partnor. Sidney, the younger, who had 
graduated at Cambridge and spent @ year in 
ormany studying political economy, was now 
making the tour of the world, Fieparstory 
to becoming a student at the Middle Tem: 


and satering public life, for Sir James 
lieved that his socond con was a genius, and 
would some day be a statesman. The knight 
was nearly seventy, but hale ond well 
presorved, and his long white hair, ruddy 
countenance, and rathor jaunty carriage 
made hina. one Shbeuthood of Copel Gow 
figurea in the neighbour! Japel Court. 

dame was ten yoars younger than her 
lord, and looked no older than her age. Her 
hair was only just boginning to turn grey; 
her com; lesion was high iy tte waa stout 
without bei 5 resence 5 
and hor general appearance bespoke a well- 
fed ‘body and a contented if not an indolent 
mind. 

Lady Leyton oso You's warm welcome, 
in part, perhay use sha Was 50 agroe- 
ably or She Ine that the Hest 

+ up in a peasant family, 
her idee of a payeanne was » broad.set young 
woman with red hands and wooden 


But here was a veritable young lady, with 
& refined and winsome face, ingly if 
oped See oe whatevor elo she might 
anything but rough in manner. 
“I'am very gled to see you, my dear,” 


the said, kissing hor. “You must be very 
tired, Iam sure, You hal better jo upstairs 
and fake off your things Como, 4 will show 
you to your room myself. The odd man 
will takeup your hoxes, Iam glad yon havo 
brought your muid. It will bo a comfort to 
have somebody you can talk to in your own 
language, won't it? Mr, Artful, you will 
stay and take dinner with wa, of course. 
Sir James will bo at home in an hour, 
and you can tell him all your news, you 
know.” 


But the lawyer begged to he excusod. To 
must go home and ruport himeulf to Mra. 
Artful. He would soe Sir Jamos at his office 
in the city tomurrow. 

‘Vera was shown into a berlroom the like 
of which sho had never scon before, or even 
imagined, and the cntiro house socmed to her 
Py fap of Inxary. For tho Leyton 

ent, albeit not on an extravagant 
scale, was exceatingly well monnter. “No. 
thing in the way of comfort was wanting 
that'money could proviso, and the servants 
wore trained to perfection. Dut tho oxtreme ° 
doferonce with which they treuted hor and 
their mistress annoyed Vera. It ran counter 
to all her ideas of equality and luman dignity 
that her fellow-creatares should addroaa lft 
with bated breath and downcast oyes, a8 if 
ie wore a suporior or oven # supernatural 


fhe had often hoarl Mt. Senarclens spook 
of bourgeois families who lived luxurious lives, 
and whose chicf concern was their own per- 
sonal comfort, and this socmadl to be & typical 
family of the claw. At dinner, although 
there were only Sir James, Lady 


Leyton, 
. snd herself, they were waited on by two 


men-servanta. 

“Way could not, thowe men tbe dsing 
something useful,” thought  cuttil 
down trees in tho foreat-cr working im the 
fields fe A girl could very well ehange our 
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Paty and hand round the legumes, And 
whats degradation! If I were a man I 
would rathor break stones than carn ny 
‘bread hy standing behind another man’ 
chair aul helping him to eat.” 


Tho current of hor thoughts was turned j 


by Sir James, who had received her with 
great kindness, speaking of hor father and 
ee Id gentle grand- 

“A shrowd old gentleman was your 
father, Misu Hardy,” he suid; “nouoahrewder 
in the City of London, Quite the architect 
of his own fortune ; mado it all himself, just 
81 have dono, Your father wus very dif- 
ferent, though. Ho and I were ulwaye ‘good, 
friends, ut I do not think he id ever 
have muds a fortune,” 

“Ho did hotter than make a fortune,” re- 
the gir “Ho devoted himselfeto « 














A real causa ” 
«Yea, the roilemption of Italy.” 
“AHI T understand, Yes, very trae, Bat 

if your wandfather lind not made a fortune 
he cout] not have gone abroad. Ho would 
havo It tu stay at homo und work, So you 
nce thut your grandfather's fortame helped to 
voleem Itily, Evon a groat cange hus neo 
of money. Very little can he dono without 
woney in this workl, Misa Hardy.” 

‘Yhio was o consideration which had not 
eocurtod to Vern bofore, aud it a 
ew wo for her fortuue. Sho might devote 
« part of it to the rodemption of oppressed. 
nutionalitics. Rome, for instance, was still 
vnder tho domination of France, and when 
theauvial revolution foretold by M. Senarclons 
eae Lo pidss -—— 

“Howevor,” went on Sir James, after 

* doing helped to some more claret, “ you will 

yot bo without moy, thanks to your graud- 
father. ‘The estate hax greatly improved 
winoe yonr grandfuthor’s death. I lave seen 
‘w the investricuts mysolf—they oro all in 
thesoundest wack. None of your doubtful 
for loans or bogus trading com; for 
me ll Tndian Conaols and British railway 
ference atock. Yes, Miss Hard gon 


very rich, Your income more 
than a hun thousand a year. What 
will you do with it!” 

“Make ns many people happy as I can,” 


auswered Vera, who had the vaguest 

siblo idva as to the “purchasing power 

NT mae you wil I 
¥ ‘tyeans you will give it awa; 

pose,” said Sirdasteadrily. “Tdo not think yon 

will, though. You will think differently 

three yeara hence ; and political eoqpomists 
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sy that thero is nothing more demoralixing 


promiscuous giving.’ 
Vera made no answer. She did not under- 
sand political coonomy, and it was evident 
that James Leyton did not understand 
her. Shortly after dinner Leyton, ob- 
cerving that her young guest looked tired, 
and remembering that she had been travol- 
ling all day and all night, euggostod that she 
had, perhape, better’ go. 10° bed, and on 
this hint Vera, who could hardly ‘keop her 
yes open, was only too glad to act, 
“She is not at all what I expected,” said 


Lady Leyton 
“Why, what did you expect 1” 


“I feared she might be coarse and uncul- 
turod, But she is reully quite clever, and 
whon sho hoa learnt to use her knife and 
fork properly, and ono or two things of that, 
sort, will be quite presentable, She not only 
knows French quite woll, which in the cir- 
cumstances is not to bo wondored at, but I 
think albo German and Italian.” 

oho Soom to have rather wild ideas, 

*T do not know much ahout her ideas, 
but she haa a very scanty wartrobe, 1 must 
take her to-morrow to Madame Florissant, 
and ordor her sume now gowns. I was 


ing—' 
“Yes,” suid Sir Jamoa, sooing that his 
wife hesitated. “ Yon wero thinking——” 
“That it would be nice if Sidney ——” 
“Could help Biss Vera to take care of hor 
fortune. You are quite right. Sho will re- 
quire somebody t take eate of it; why not 


¥ 
“He cannot be long now.” 
“Ho may be here any day. But I don’t 
think I should say anything to her, if I were 
ou.” 


“Oh dear no. But I will watch. And I 
ahould not be surprised if Sidney wero to 
fall in love with hor at onco, and she with 
him, He is young, and the girl is graceful 
and good-looking. All we have to do is to 


y Koep possible rivals as much as possible at 9 
distance.” 


‘The next day the Indies went to Madame 
Floriseant's, 

“You will be able to speak to her in her 

own ” said Lady Leyton. 

So thers was held a Jot conversation, 

French, 

dressmaker 








‘Madame Florissant and py 
Te ‘ 
pemeiegpery binge 

jon, which was just i it 
meathetio, ‘Vera demurred. 
“But you will look so odd if you are not 
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Gressed like other poople,” urged Lady 


“1 would rather look odd than hideous,” 
‘was the reply, “but I do not think I shall 
look 60 very Sogulas Could not do 
something lke Madame Florissant?” 
and taking a pencil and a piece of paper, 
she outlined, in 2 fow rapid strokes, a cos- 
tume which, though not a wide 
from tho prevailing mode, avoided ita worst 
features, aud was pretty and becoming. 

“Tt is not ” said the drossmaker, 
“not at all, but it is not what poo] 
wearing, Still, if you like, I will your 
costumes comme ga, 

“1 do like," answered Vera, rather pe- 
remptorily ; and though somo furthor objoc- 
tion was offored, sho got her way, 

“Tt is quite true,” thought Lady Loyton ; 
“she is a strango girl, and has somo wiki 
idoas, med wild, “She will*have to bo 


“Where aro the poor!” asked Vera, as 
they drove homow: She had road somo- 
where u vivid description of the oxtromes 
of poverty and woulth to be found in Lon- 
don, and rather expected to soo the strocts 
crowded with beggars, 

“Thoro are not many poor in this neizh- 
vourhood,” said Lady Leyton; “thoy live 
more in tho East, aud about Fulham and 
there, A great deal is being done for them 
just now. My husband subscribes to several 
Uity charitios; and when Mr, Softly— that 
is our clorgyman—mentions any deserving 
cane, T always give him something.” 

“Are they very puor—thors pooplo at 
Fulbam and the Eust? Do you over go 
amongst them 1” 

“No, my dear, f kere that to the Joinurod 
and the young. vo neither the strength 
nor the time.” 

Later in the day they drovo in the Park, 
and Vora was astonished beyond measure at 
the number of splendid equipagos, fine 
horses, and well-dressed poople shu saw, aul 
wondered more than ever what the poor of 
London wore like in that mysterious Eust 
which sho had not yot seen. 


CHAPYER LI—VERA IN LONDON. 

‘Wuen Vera gave Georgette Sunarclens an 
secount of her new home, she mentioned 
among other things thet Monsicur and 
Leyton were very religious, that 
they hed prayers four or five times a day, 
by which sho meant graco before mest, and 
moming and evening family vorship But 

ae natok rs 
is inference thongh : ‘era having 
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artived on s Saturdey evening and,retired 
early—was mistaken, the practice In ques- 
tion being confined to Sundsys, for Sir James 
‘was a firm believer in the conventional theory 
that by strict attention to his religious duties 
on tho first day of the week a man may 
compound with heaven for over-worldliness 
and, perhaps, a little sharp practico in buai- 
aay Leyte, lito lar husband, waa abot 
ly Leyton, like hor hus! was strictly 
orthodox, and except whon tho weather was 
too hot, or too wet, or tuo cold, or she did 


are uot foel quite stroug, an assiduous shurch- 


goer, On the Sunday aftor her arrival Vera, 
as in duty bond, accompanied hor hostess to 
morning service, an Ler Jadyship was gra- 
tified to sco that sho puid grout attention 
and listened with seeming intorest to Mr, 
Softly’s interesting acrmov, in which he 
sharply rebuked the ain of divoontont and 
showod that cvoryboly had vory mush to 
bo thankful for. Lady Leyton said abo quite 
agreod with him, and when they wore come 
fortably souted in the brougham asked Vera 
how she liked “our Anglican ritual.” 

“Very much,” raid Vern, uot quite know- 
ing whut “Anglican ritual” meant, but 
making a shrewd guess; “tho singing wae 
Deantiful, aud the church ix 9 vory fino build- 
ing. But I thought it wai u Protestant 
church, Lady eaton.’ 

“So it i, Why alould you think it is 
not ¢” 

“1 was onco in a Catholic chuteh at Sion 
anil they seem nw much alike.” 

“Well, the servico ut St, Saviouv’s is very 
anusical, if that is what you moan. Dut we 
are Protustunts, all tho kame—the Church of 
England, you know. Yon shall read the 
ThirtyNino Articlos, and you will soe for 
yourself, Wore you uever in au English 
church before t” 

*Nover.” . 

“Then you were bronght up as a Dissonter. 
Lom sorry for thut. 1 don’t liko linsont.” 

“I don't kuow what you moan by Dis- 
sont,” suid Vera looking puzzled, “I think 
you would like the chivch to which I went 
whon I was st echool—thers is not much 
chureh-guing at La Boissitre—a Calvinistio 
church.” 


*Procisely._ It is not an Episcopal church! 
You had no bishops, I meun.” 
“No,” said Veru smiling, “We had no 


Sichopa” 
“Thon it must be as I say,” returned 
Lady Leyton positively. “You have been 
brought up 28 3 Diseenter. The church you 
attended was nut an Estublished Church.’ 
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«I our parton,” said Vera, now be-' Leyton took hor to sea, was a fresh world 
ginui pot Jen Pail ‘what Lady Leyton to hor, an earthly Paradise, The theatre 
was driving at, “ itis an Established Church was another. And thore were other diver 
—the public church of Canton Vaud.” sions. Mra Reginald Leyton (the elder 

“ And it is Calvinistic 1” son’s wife) had er down at Richmond, 
“Tt ia Calvinistic.” took her to boating and garden parties, in- 
“Liar mo, how very strange' In Canton trotuced her to her friends, and made mach 

Vand, then, I should bo a Uiwsenter. Low- of the beautiful heiress When Vera re- 
evor, thit is no reason why you should bea tarned to tuwn there wore drives in the 
Dissenter hore, my dear, You must bo Park, visiting and receiving visits; Lady 
instructed. After luncheon you shall real Leyton took her for 3 few days to Hast- 
the Thirty-Nine Articlos, and I will lend! ings, and Vora wandered for the first time 


yous little book which I am sure you will 
like. Ut is callod ‘Our Church.’ You will 
find ita teachings quite in accordance with 
the Now Tostament.” 

So Vora pout the uftornoon in reading 
the Thiity-Nino Atticlen und the New Tes 
tament, She lad not opened a Bible since 
aho loft achool, and then only as a clase book, 
and sho found inch in its pages that touched 

bor conmionce and her heat. Sho 
came to its perund with w fresh mind, it tok 
hor out of herself, atrengthonul her good 
rewhutionn, and rekindled that reverence 
for tho character of Chiist which she hulk 
folt in hor chiklhood when her father told 
her tho story of Hispufferings and His doath, 
for Philip Jlaniy was a revolutionist of tho 
typo of Mavsini, not of Prouthon, In tho 
teaching of Christ und His disciples Vera saw 
satriking resemblance to much that sho had 
hoard from M. Senarclena, and albeit the 
historiau was no bolioverin catornal religion, 
it scomed to ier that both in his principles 
and his life ho came much nearer to tho 
Christian ideal than tho reapoctablo Pro- 
tostunta araong whom her lot was now cast, 
Sho wondered what the Rev. Mr. Suftly (who, 
as Lady Loy ton had told her, was vory popular 
in eocioty) would make of such p 3, 
“TE thou wouldst be perfect soll a that 
thou hast and give it to tho poor,” and 
“Puro religion und undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherloas 
and widows in their affliction, and to koep 
oot fe cai nine world,” and what, 
wot ve been mado wm Ly & proacher 
of the Primitive Church. 

But whatever might be the shortcomings 
of the knight and his lady in the mattor of 
roligion, they treated her with all kindness 
and consideration, As tho days went on, 
moreover, the strangencas of things wore off 
and Vera fell unconsciowsly into the ways of 
her uew homo. She liked London. The 
bustle, the immensity, and the variety of the 
vast city delighted as much ss they amazed 


ber, tional Gallery, which Lady to” lack 


on the seashore, and listened to the music 
of the waves, When she had time sho 
painted, and soveral hours every weok sho 
worked in tho studio of a celebrated artist. 
Tt was only occasionally that she gavo o 
thought to Switzerland ‘and M. Senurclens, 
but always when slo did so her con- 
scicnes accused her: she owned to herself 
thut che watin danger of forgetting the noble 
Acsgona her frivnd had tanght her, and prov- 
ing recreant to the cause in which he hed 
once welcomed her as a promising rocruit, 
So far from devoting herself to tho reform 
of society and tho rcdemption of tho digin- 
herited, she did nothing but amuse herself 
and waa fast Lecoming us selfishly bourgeois 
as Lady Leyton, who had handily a thought 
that did not centro in herself or her ly. 
At such times as these Vera would resolve 
to tako an entirely new departure, to 
amongst the poor, or do something equally 
heroic, on the very next day ; but the mor- 
Tow brought so many distractions, diver- 
sions, and amusomenta, that it seemed impos- 
Bible to carry her design into offect. It wos 
cither her painting lesson or hor singing 
Jeason, or tickets becn taken for the 
‘opera, or some new play, or she had agroed 
to go out for a drive, or accepted an invite- 
tion to aftornvon tea, and her rowlo- 
tions wore forgotien almost as fast as they 
were formed, In other words, she was only 
girl ML, Senarclens had not succeeded in 
tarning her either into a socialist philosopher 
or a fanatical philanthropist. 

‘Vera had neither forgotten Balmaine nor 
her iso to see Cora, but the could not 

the latter's address, and for some 
reason for which she was unable to account 
or hesitated to acknowledge, even to herself, 
she delayed for s tong while asking Alfred a 
fend, Ar ogi he mare wp rage 
t must up 

to write acer yong nino 
answer, very ite proper, 
comms i faxt, yet disappointing. It seemed 
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warmth, said haat Blrared about her, and 
hardly anything about himself. She threw 
‘the letter from her with a scnse of annoy 
ance and irritation, and then felt vexod wit 
hor own annoyance. Why should she fool 
aunoyed? What difference did it make to 
her how he wrotef Then she took up tho 
Iettor and road it again. Io was glad to 
hear that, sho was wel! and enjoying . 
and that sho liked London, and he felt quito 
sure that his cousin (whoo addross he on- 
closed) would be delighted to soe hor. That 
was all, and there could not casily havo buen 
Jess. Vera little knew what severo restraint 
Balmaine bad put upon himeclf in writing 
that Jollee “tow: _ he af ay oe 
avrito 80 formally and coldly ; how, lookis 
upon his love as foolishnoss and herself os 
hopelessly boyand his reach, he was resolved 
to give his passion nothing to foed upon, and 
to treat hor—und so far aa posetble think of 
her—as no more than a meto acquaintanco, 

“Perhaps,” she soliloquisod, after a loog 
roverie, in the course of which she moro than 
docidod not to go noar Cora, ‘‘ho is in low 
spirits or indifforont hoalth. I will seo his 
cousin.” 


So the noxt day sho wrote to Cora, asking 
when it would be convonient for the latter 
to receive her, Cora, in a very cordial lettor, 
named an hour at which sho was nearly 
always at home. When Vera told Lady 
Leyton that aho was going to call on a friend 
in Bloomsbury Square, her ladyship offered 
her the ‘rougham, but doubting whethor it 
would be kind, and feeling sure that it, would 
bein bad lasia fo laure 8 Ane eee in tho 
face of a friend, Vera doclin offer, 
rather to her hostess's surprise. Taking Gab- 
riglle an an escort sho went by omuibus. 
She pleased Cora and Cora pleased her, and 
they were notlongin bocoming friends, 
natarally talked a good deal about Alfr 
and if his cars did not burn that day they 
ought to have done, for the two young 
women praised him to the skies, the one for 
his esa to hie mother and herself, and 
his high qualitics generally, the other for his 

ncaa sod hia wiso and Lind 

in refusing reward, is wise indly 
counsel, 

while they oe talking, « Tedy of some 
thirty years wouring @ widows cap, en- 
tered room. Cora introduced hor as Mrs. 
Maitland (who had lately lost her busband) 
her kinswoman, and tho lady of the house. 
‘Though this lady's features were plain, she 
had gifts more precions than besut win 
ning smile, s gracious manner, as Vera 





), complexion, = long 
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thought, the most beautiful eyes hed 
cron beheld, "ate Mnitend ua of pod 


soul, fall of love for her fellow-creatures, 
who spent nearly all her time in visiting 
the poor, and the greater part of hor modest 
income in relicving their wants. 

“T must warn you that Mrs, Maitland is 
aterrible beggar,” said Cora, smiling; ‘eho 
is always wanting money for tho poor, and 
begs of everybody she knows.” 

“You exaggorate, my dear. I beg of no- 
body I mect for tho first time, uuleai I am 
out on 3 regular begging oxpeilition, and not 
even then unloss I have rouson to belicve 
they can afford somothing.” 

“Yam aure I shall only be too glad to give 
what I can,” auid Vora, eagerly. “In two 
or three years I shall have my money, I ghall 
bo rich, and thon I will give you a8 much ap 
you want, But I should like to do som 
thing—to work, I mean. Thero is it 
80 easy as being gonerous when our 
fathor loaves you a fortune,” 

“Porhaps you would like to go with ms 
on one my rounds, Miss Ilardy,” an- 
swered Mrs. Maitland, “and thon you would 
see for yourself where the poor of London 
live and how they live.” 

Vora doclarod that this was what she had 
wanted to do for s Jong time, and it was 
arranged that on the following Zhuralay 
they should visit in company Mra, Maitland’ 
district in the East. 

Vora wont away sorrowful, for hor visit 
reminded her of M. Sonarclens’ teachings 
and her own almost-forgotten rosol- 
tions. The day waa dull, too, aud she oould 
not help making a mental contrast: between 
the sloppy strests, gloomy buildings, and 
sombre air around her, and the toworing’ 
‘Alps, the asure lakes, and tho cloar sky of 
the mountain land whore she nd livod #0 
long, snd whither, at times like these, she 
yearned to return, Vera, in fact, was ‘df 
melancholy mood, and rathor home-aick, and 
aho saked herself whether, dospite tho attrne- 
tions and undoubted advantages of London, 
ahe had chosen the better part, whethor the 
Jot of a Swiaa peasant was not more to be 
desired than the position of a yreut hoiress, 

A fow days before Mise y's viait to 
Cora, Sidney Leyton came home from India 
and Egypt, tho last countries he had visited. 
A good-looking young fellow, with a blonde 

beard, @ face burnt to 
the colour of a weather-stained brick, he was 
full of life and energy, the scenes he 
witnessed and the people he had met, 
mother was almost absurdly proud of him 
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ve 
with 3 
aa well by his own high spirits as by tho 
additional vinitors which his at 
tracted. Tho yaung fellow was # grat rattle, | 
and an incessant talker. If words could 
achieve distinction, Sidney Leyton was as- 
aureflly destined for great things. Vera, a8 
be coufidel to his mothor, pleased him. 

“She is a monstrous fine girl,” he anid, 
“and so awfully clever, you know. Not at 
all _ other girla—got ideas of her own, 

at.” 


and 

“And she will havo wore than a hundred 
thousand a year, your father says,” added 
lady Leyton significantly. 

“Exsctly #0, mater,” roplied the young 
fellow plearanily ; “hut, do you know, Lam 
‘not at all sure whother 1 would liko to sell 
mysolf for the money.” 

“Bell yourself t” 

“ Digpong of iny liberty, I moan. 1 would 
nather bo froo a little linger, I don't want 
to put my howl into the matrimonial) nore | 
just yet.” 

“Rot a gilded one %" 

“Not oven a gilded one, offered by eo 
channing » girl av Vera Hardy.” 

“But your futhor and 1 are anxigna for 
you to sete down, Sidney ; and_ the oppor. 
innity sccwy almont providential, You ac 
knowlodge that she isa fine girl, and, Hongly 
un you wy, sho hax amo strange ideas, 
think she would make you a pool ‘wife. And 
consider her fortune! With Vera's money 
and your talents, my dear boy, you might 
be any thing you liked.” 

“¥rimo Minister, for instanoe,” returned 

, the young man with alaugh. “I understand, 
My fathot wants mo to go into Parliament 
and save the nntion ; but, taking everything 
into consideration, } think I would rather bo 
an Austratinn stockman or 2 Texan cowboy, 
‘than onalaved to @ constituency aud talked 
fo doath hy regal la its t 

“Oh, Sidney 1” gaspod Lady Leyton, Sho ' 

Pasticment, and 


whom ho greatly amused, liked him, | 





was dying to seo her gon in P 
hia sentiments uppalled her. ( 

“That is what it comes to, 1 assure you. , 
"The House is all very woll for young lords and 
old fogios ; but, for ny own part, I would ; 
fur rathor be roving round the world than 
filing in and out of a division lobby. The game , 
is uot worth the candle; aud if it is all the 
sane to you, mother, 1 will keep both my 
personal and my political liberty. 

‘Whon Lady Leyton, in some distress of 
sind, thia conversation to her hus- 
‘band, he seemod amused. 





je made the house busier and brisker, always take 


“Don't be uneasy,” he said ; “you must 
fifty per cent. off what Sidney 
and he is a good deal deeper than some 
think. mows on which side his 
is buttered. I am afraid your eon has 
Seen chafing you, my dear.” 
“But why I don’t understand——”" 
“He wants leaving to his own devices; 
and I think you had bettor do as he wanta. 
Sid has got his hoad scrowed on the right 
wuy, and is quite as much alive to his own 


interests as you are.” 
CHAPTER LIL—THE FAR RAST, 

“Bx sure youare back in time for dinner,” 
said Lady Leyton to Vera, the night bofore 
tho latter's proposed oxcursion to the Fur 
Eoat, “I think I told you that we sball have 
tho Lord and Lady Mayoross.” 


says; 


“ Yes,” replied Vera with a slight smile, “I 
think you dal.” 9 


She had heard this momentous news at 
least six times on as many consecutive days. 
‘The Leytons were about to give a grand 
dinner in honour vf thoir son’s return from 
his grand tour, A strong contingent of al- 
dormen ant othor civie notabilitiea were ex- 
preety and the Lord and Lady Mayoress hail 

L Pleyscd to signi their intention of 
gracing the purty with their presence, 

Vera had promisod to be with Mrs. Mait- 
Jand in good time, so ahe breakfasted alone, 
aud left Grosvenor Square in a hansom cab 
ot the unoarthly hour of eight. She smiled 
to herwelf as she looked at the closed blinds 
and remembered that the cows at La Bois 
sire had becn milked four hours before, and 
shutting hor eyes saw in imagination the eum 
rising above the majestic Mont Blane, and 

with rosy Tight the valloys of Vaud, 


und heard the yoedling of the berdamen aud 
the sungs of the village maidens aa they drove 
the kine to the mountain pastures. a 


can her life and her destiny a few short 
months had wrought! It scomod ouly the 
other day that she was being rated by old 
Pere Courbet, and hearing words of wisdom 
from M. Senarclons, for she still believed the 
historian, though perhaps with a leas fervent 
faith than of yore, to be not alone one of 
the beat, but one of the wisest of men, And 
now she bys rich Spend ae dreams of 
oes be driving sbout on in a two- 


1 
She found Mrs. Maitland and Cora waiti 


for her, and without joss of time they 


ou shel Journey. a 
“T am not going to to sn: 
readfal places,” xd Mrs, Maitland Pa My 
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work lies principally among the simggling 
poor—those who wat 2 Letlo help and are 
‘worthy of it. The desperate cases and tho 
‘worst neighbourhoods I leave to the men 
visitors ; they are no fit places for us women.” 
“Yt is true then, thore is s great deal of 
‘isery in London $” 
rords cannot describe it, Mies Hardy. 
Totten see eights that nearly break my heart, 
cases which I am utterly unable to relieve.” 

“You mean that you want money, yet 
London is ao rich, I——”" 

“Tt is not altogether want of money,” said 
‘Mra. Maitland ; “th God knows if we 
had more of it we could do more good. There 
ae cases in which all the money in the world 
could do no You cannot holp thoso 
who will not help themselves. What can you 
do with people who would rather Tive in fleh 


ol lives; with mothers who make their 

children beg—and worse than —and 

spend their wretched earnings in drink 1” 
“Are there such women!” askod Vora 
“ 


My oar there are th da of parents 
are thousands 0! 
io Lonvlon who would wall their children into 


slavery, or for an: whatever, either 
for money or diiak. "Sut euch ple aro 
ond hope. They should be shut up in 
and forced to work, ani their chil 
taken from them. It is not right for tho 
State to atand by with folded arms and lct 
children be brought up to become a curse 
to themselves and a danger to society. But 
do not think the London poor are all of this 
clam, "Many, very many, = tho vitims of 
isfortuns ; they struggle bravely to 
pa their bread, and bear thoir privations 
with heroic fortitude, And they help each 
other, you have no idea how much, They 
are far lees velfish than the well-to-do.” 
“The well-to-do are worse than selfish,” 
exclaimed Vera indignantly ; “they are crimi- 


nal. How can they let euch infamios oxist $ 
‘There are wealth sh and food enough 
in London for all. y then should any 
want!” 


“ That is a queation mors easily asked than 
answered,” re) ‘Mra, Maitland sadly ; “it 
is ong have often put to mysolt. But 1 
should not say that the well-to-do are crimi- 


and penury than do honest work and live and 
cay 
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look upon it as a dire calamity to be reduced 
to an expenditure of fifteen hundred,’ and 
those who havo fifteen hondred do not seo 
their way to dovote a twentieth part of it to 
the poor, for they, too, have » position to 
keep up. By far the greater part ofthe 
money raised for charitable purposoa ia given 
by a very few. Most people give nothing, or 
next to nothing,” 

“Must we despair, then 1” asked Vora 
warmly. “Can nothing be done to relieve 
this terrible miscry t Stato should see 
to it; they should take charge of the poor.” 

“Well, we have the pour-law, you ; 
and h there is much tho Stato might 
do, I would rather trust to voluntary effort. 
No, my dear Miss Hardy; wo must not 
despair; we must work. Reforms alwaya 
take time, public opinion ia slow to move, 
28 is only achieved by prolonged 
offort. Wo aro trying, a fow of us, to help 
the poor on tho one hand and onlighten 
public opinion on the other. And I do think 
that with time we shall succecd. I quite 
agree with you that thero are food and wealth 
enough for all, But to take from the havea 
and give to have-nots, would be wrong. [ 
beliove in tho Ol Book and tho Eighth Com- 
mandmont, What wo want is to bring about, 
a sort of voluntary communism ; to convince 
the well-to-do that they have a duty 
thoir leas fortunate “follow-creatures—not 
merely in the way of money-giving—the 
casiost and least effective form of charity— 
‘but of personal ayinjuthy and active help. 
We might thon hope, if not te prevent, 
poverty, at any rato to extinguish panperiam. 
twill take a long time to beng this to pasa; 
yot I am full of hope. The number of 
workers increases. Only jut Intoly a rich 
man—ho was a brewor, but having seruplés 
about continuing so questionable a business, 
gavo it up—abandoned socicty to live altos 
gether in tho Kast End and devoto nearly 
the whole of a large inevme ond tho whole 
of his time to tho service of the Re 
collects subscriptions from others, too, and is 
organizing cheap lodging and eating-houses 
for the poor, and sevoral other things. 
Noxt to relieving cases of pressing need, bi 
toxin objedt ie to teoah the poor the t 
lesson that God helps those wl help a 


nal. Thay do ok nc, ce tay Bre oe selves.’ 7 

realised, much want there is in the  “ What a noble fellow!” said Vera. “Is 
world, And many have neither time nor he a Socialist }” - 
money to spare, or think they have not. “A Socialist!” answered Mra Maitland, 
They are struggling, not to make s living whom the quostion seomed rsther to sur- 
‘bat ition. Families who prise. ‘' Well, since he gives nearly all his 


substance to the needy, I suppose he is one 
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- But if you woreto ask him why wero to send said that with 
hhe acta thar hh would. probebly say that ho Jee ed nad neat port wine her life 


is constraino’ thereto by the love of Christ.” 

“And his name—— 

“Js Mtcher. But here we are at our 
oatination. Let ua got out and dinmiss our 
cab.” 

Tt wax clear, even to Vera's unpractised 
eye, that they were ina poor street and = 
low neighbourhood. . The buildings were 
tnoan, the shop ill-furnished, thir warea of 
the lowos quality, and iu many of them 
accond hand garments were oxponcd for sale, 
in palaces were numerous, and in and out 
of thom were going and’ coming, Kideoun 
women, villains looking men, and raggod 
and barefooted chiklron, The houses wero 
gaunt and grim, tho windows of many of 

em niended with paper and stuffed with 
straw, and in narrow hy streets and filthy 
Tmlcyante tattorud clothing waa hanging out 
to dry. 

Vera shuddered. Jor artixt's soul revolted 
at the night of all this squalor, uncloannens, 
and gloom. Tho poxerty of London wax 
certainly not picturenjae, and she wondered 
how human beings could eubmit to 2 fate 
which in hor eyon scorned worse than alavery 
or doath, 

Mrs. Maitland lod the way into a narrow 
and Floumy court, which, thongh Vera 
thought it uneponkably synalid, was by no 
moans one of the worst in the neighbour- 
hood, 
Tow staircase, betweon bare and damp walls 
from which bita of plaxtor hung in tatters, 
Op tho thint flight Mrs, Maidand knocked 
At» door a in animer to » hurtied “come 

in," ahe onterod, inviting her eompaniuns to 
fallow. 3t war a ‘mall uncarpeted, unpa- 

room, furnished with a tiny table, four 
chaira, and 2 bed, Tho utensils about the 
Srulean grute onc on the muntelpicee showed 
that tho room served every purpose, and the 
inmatea had no other. At tho tablo sat a 
pale, dark-cyod young woman, working with 
Groat onergy at a sewing-machinc, wos 
& trousers finisher, and time was 0 pre- 
cious to her that she did not rise to receive 
her visitors, Without pausing to answor 
Mra. Maitland’s greeting, she asked them to 
sit down, and went on with her sewing. 

“How ia your sister 1” aaked Mra. Mait- 


land, glancing at the on which lay land. 
another young otha Fs wan faco, 


hectic cheek, and skeloton-like deft 
litéle doubt that she waa in the last stage of 


eonsumption, 
“About the same, I think That doctor 


‘Then thoy mounted a dark and uar- all ahe 


ight be prolon; But how can the like 
ofan get Baiting food and port wine? Tt 
inas much as we can doto live. I often wish 
I was like Mary there, and that we might 
die rv. I should beat rest apt 

“My ‘irl, you aro weary and do not 
know what pla are eying,” said Mrn. Muit- 
land soothingly ; “God will help you, ‘He 
tompers the wind to tho shorn lamb,’ you 
know.” 

“T wish He would temper it to mo,” ex- 
claimed the seanstross almost fiercely. “ Here 
have I heen at work seven houra this morn- 
ing, and when 1 have worked ten hours more, 
Y ahall havo earned a shilling, and my thread 
to pay for and my reut to meet, and to buy 
port wine and nourinhing food for my sister 
—all ont of a shilling a day! Yet you say God 
will help us. I wish Ilo would, I wish He 
would! 

And tho poor gir}, after a burnt of hyste- 
rieal langhter, laid her head on the table and 
wopt bitterly. 

“Can these things bet” askod Vera in a 
broken voice, aud putting her arm round 
the ecametron’s neck ehe gpoke to hor words 
of comfort. “Do not lenpair,” she said ; 
“here is something for you Gaying a sore, 
reign on the table, wake it, and when that 
is done you shall have more. 1 will peo that 
you do not want, and thot your sister has 
neods,” 

“Thie 1” exclaimed the scametress wildly, 
taking up the pices of gold. “Why this ip 
twenty illingn! You do not mean to give 
me all this, dear lady? You cannot, it is too 
much.” 


“Yes, it in all yours,” soerered Vera 
gontly ; “your very own, when you 
want moro you must let me know, and I will 
come and soe you again.” ss 

“Qh, how gooil you are! Mrs. Maitland 

truly; God has helped us. But” 

jitating) “it is too much—take half of it 

for the shoemeker's family in the next 
flight ; thoy want it more than we do,” 

“Tt is all for you,” returned Vera; “and 
if yon do not keep it entirely for yourselves 
T shall be vexed. We will see to the shoe 
maker's family.” 

“Who are they?” inquired Mrs, Mait- 





“Name of Striver,” answered the seam- 
stresa, “second flight, Striver was run over 
ten days since, and lies in the hospital with 
rf fracture of the thigh: I think 
the drank, and thoy were always powning 
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their clothing to buy food ; but now I fear 
they heve neither clothing nor bread.” 

“Let us go,” eaid Vera, 

And they went. 

They found the shoemaker’s wife and five 
little children all in a single room. 
furniture thoy had a painted deal table, two 
or three dilapidated cano-bottomed chairs, 
and an old bed with a filthy covarlet. 

The chiltren were bare-footed and only 
half-clad. There waa neither a shirt nor a 
shift amongst them. One little girt wore a 
Doy’s mayged overcost and nothing in the 
verte had thi M 

™ ou anything to eat, Mrs, 
Serres tel Sire Bela, 

“ ay at this time. We've popped 
every rug and stick we could spans and 
now we're fair clomming,” 

“You are from tho cvuntry 1” 

“ Ay, are we; I wish we wor i’ t’ country 
agéan. My masater had a Dit of a fortin 
loft him, and wo came to Imnnon to draw it, 
and then he thowt as he'd stait for hissen i’ 
t’ shoomaaking line, that being t’ trado aa he 
wor browt up to, So he bowt a good-will 
and a stock, and shopped two jorneymen and 
set agaat. But he made nowt on’t. T’ 
fortin aw‘went in a twelvemonth ; then wo 
wor sowd up, and wo'vo pono fra bad to 
‘worse ever sin’, and now we'ro fair at far end 
—vlomming to deesth,” 

“You come from the North, I fancy 1” 

“ Ay, out o’ Yorkshire. Woe lived not so 
far fro a place called Bolland, as yo've hap- 
rz yer toll on. 1 wish wo wor thore now, 

do that. What wi’ my masster mending 
shon and t’ childer gooin to ¢' factory we 
could addle » middling good living.” 

* Vera, who only half-understood tho 
‘woman, tovk out her purse. 

« “Not yet,” said 1. Maitland, with a 
significant look ; “lot us fist got them some- 
thing to eat. with mo.’ 

y went out together. 

“I vather fear from the look of that 
woman,” continued Mrs. Maitland, “that 
she, like her husband, has a weakness for 
drink. If you gave hor money it might not 
all be spent in food. Life in has 
demoralised theso poor Strivers, as it has 
done many of their betters, But tho chil- 
dren must eat and be clothed, and then we 
Fine Rene can be. arranged forthe 


ly. 
Than they went to s baker's shop and 
t some \d to an eatii 
bone op cies At. eeoetband 
othea P garments were purchased, and 


For paid the 
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‘Vera found that at an outlay of a little over 
8 pound sho had fed and ¢lothed ah entire 
fsmily. She thought that tho pleasure of 
seeing the poor children eat was worth ten 
times the money. [Before going away sho 

baker and eating-house for a 
wock’s provisions in advance, and Mrs, Mnit- 
land epid that she would arrange with a 
socicty, with which she was connected, to 
have the family sent back to Yorkshire, 20 
soon a8 Striver was fit to travel. 

“There are thousands more in the samo 
Plight," che said ; “they think London ia an 
lo, and they find it a hell.” 

‘They made several more visits, saw whole 
familios muking match-boxos at 24d, a dozen, 
finding their own paste and string, and fire 
to ary the boxca, Some were making sacks 
for which they got a farthing apiece ; others 
shirts at two apioce ; and « cripplod 
i his wil 8 rere hard of work 
with policomen’s ovorconts, which w! uite 
finished, brought them fo i lo 
than throe shillings each. 

“T don't know what tho contractor gives 
for his cloth,” obsorved Mrs, Maitland, “but 
ita coat, added to the three shillings, mre 
sonts his entire outlay, and he doubtless 
makes « good profit t if you wore to 
speak to him he would tell you he cannot 
afford to pey more. The authorities accept 
the lowest tender, and tho successful compe- 
titor is compelled to got his work done at 
ible price. It in the same 
with e ing oles. Ono tradesman under- 
solls another, and the prico of labour is forced. 
down until the, find it bettor to steal 
than to work. Some people say that com- 
potition is s fine thing, I say it js a curso.” , 

Hero Mra. Maitiand was accosted by » 
uss, nteligent-locking man, wearing ® 

black coat, rather a mark of distino- 
tion A that pepbourtend. t claibsed 

e is that Martin t” exclaii 
Mrs, Maithind | * What news have you to- 
day 1” 

XeThere is s vory bad case in Pitman’s 
Renta, and something should bo done; but 
my are quite you 

1y funds ite exhausted. Will 
como and seo? It is not far off.” 

“ Bot Pitman’s Rents! Isn't it a dreadful 
place? Can we go?”—glancing at her com- 
panions. 

i peak ‘ime—begping, and worse.” a 
of do yon say, young ladies, aball we 
got 

“By all moans,” replied Vera; “if there 
ina wor dope abet Uke to bn 
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“Cogee, then,” suil Mrs. Maitland ; “lead 

: 
in lod them to a. wretched little court 


fn a dark little street, The building to which 
the court gave accons wes large, but there 


did not appear to he s whole window in it, a 


anid its condition was ro dilapidated that it 
soomod as if the first strong wind wonld blow 
it down like a house of cards. It wasa place 
in which tho ann nevor shone, where the: 
air never eame—fotid, filthy, and horrible. 
They groped their way up a dark and rotten 
ntairesse, which threatened to give way at 
every stop, and Martin, who wont first, had 
several timea to help them past treacheronn 
and gaping holes, and the air was 70 
foul that Vora and Cora hal much ado to 
thomnelven from fainting. 

t tho topmost atory the City missionary 
Tor that wan Martin's quality---knoekod o¢ 
the door, which hung loose on its hinges, 
and, without waiting for on anawor, enterod 
the room inte which it opened Den, rather, 
for it was no more then civ! ¢ feet square, 
and tho walls and ceiling wero Wack—as it 
seomed—with tho aerummtatod dirt of agra. 
The tablo was an oll box turmed upside 
down, tho reat a hoant resting on Inicka, and 
in one corner stood the crazy remaina of an 
old bedetoad. A woman with tonseled hair 
and hollow eyes, not more than thirty, but 
looking fifty, crouched before a grate in 
which burnt a hardly visible vestigo of fire, 
She was nuraing o month-old bahy, swathed 


ina rag, 

Mrv, Maitland’s sharp oyea detected soma 
thing moving in the hed, 

«What havo you there t” she said. 

, iy sneeered tho woman al- 
ruptly ; “all their things are at the pawn- 
and F have nowhere else to put thom.” 
It wae quito trae, ion nai children 
wriggling among the hat covered 

the feller af the old besten 

“How is this?” inquired Mrs Maitland. 
“ Has she no huband ¢” 

Martin explained that her husband, a brick- 
layers’ Inbourer, had deserted her—at any 
rate he hat disuppeared—and owing to the 
Virth of her baby she had been unuble to 
follow her calling of shirt-finishing, by whieh, 
With hard work, it was posaible to carn six- 

oa ay, Up to the present time eho 
existed (living it conld hardly be called) 

on charity and by selling and pawning meh 
things as she poxscssed. But now she 
race o to Hietge, and was too 
prond ‘oo Weak to go ont herself, 
the ooald not eend her chikiren into the 
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street quite naked, and she still retained 
some feeling of pride and independence, 

“Tt ina case for the workhouse,” said Mrs. 
Maitland. 


“So it is,” answered Martin ; “but to get 

family into the workhouse requires time, 
and I do not think they have a bit of bread 
in the room.” 

“Not a crust,” moaned the woman; “I 
have nothing for the baby, and the others 
haven’t had a full meal for a month.” 

“Here, take this, Mr. Martin, and get 
them what they nood,” said Vera, moved to 


tears by the sight of so much misery. And 
mehe spoke she af 


@ gave the minsionary the last 
rovereigh ale bad in her me 


“God bles you, my dear young lady 1" 
imed the wontan forvently, “and may 
neither +e nor yours over know what it is to 
want. For myself I could bear it, or lay mo 
down and dic ; but when I heur the poor 
children cry for bread and I have none to 
give ’em, it drives me wild. I feol as if I 
could kill somebody.” 

“ And no wonder,” said Vera, 
children |” 

After this thoy wont awey—for the air of 
the little room had become absolutely insup- 
portable—tho ee ith than, intent 
on procuring a supply of ing end 
for the wretchod fanly. 

“You will see about getting them into 
the workhouse, Martin,” said Mra, Maitland, 
when thoy had safely reached the bottom of 
the rickety staircase, 

“This very day, ma’am.” 

* Whoo property is thie, Martin! These 
houses are roally not fit for pigstios.” 

* They belong to a Mr, Pitman. Ho is very 
rich, they say, and a membar of the Corpora- 
tion, and this property brings him in fifty or 
nixty per cent.” 

“{ would rather be ® thief or the pro- 
ietor of & gumbling hell than make money’ 

Trwch s way!” exclaimed Mrs. Maitland 

indignantly, “It is worse than murder.” 

‘It was now time for them to go, and after 
parting with Martin they made for the 
nearest cab-stand, 

What is your opinion now, Miss Hardyt” 
asked Cora. “De you think you will be 
able to find a use for your incomet” 

*I do,” answered Vera emphatically. "I 
have found gag work, fad fot Se tes Sine 1 
foal really glad that I am an heiress.” 

“But she must not be quite 20 lavish as 
she has been to-day,” observed Mra, Mait- 
land with a smile, “As it is, I do not think 
any harm hes been done. But to give sove- 
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reigns away ata time is too much, especi 
when there are more claims than the 


charity is as the 


5 can sotisty, and profuse 
farina effect, if not in intention—as down. 
Tight avarice.” 
CHAPTER LIT.—-VERA MAKES 4 SENSATION. 
. Mette hy milent on the pe 
journey, ye day’s experionce a 
her. Bho could think of nothing but what 
ahe had just seen. Much as she had 
heard and’ read of pauperism, and of the 
wretchedness of the London poor, she had 
not even faintly realised how wretched they 
were, how dire and sordid poverty could 
be. In Canton Vaud destitution began 
when & family waa reducod to the posscs- 
sion of » single cow or half a dozon goats! 
Yet Vand was not nearly so rich ea London ; 
there was more wealth in a single metro- 
Politen ish than in the whole canton? 
here lay the responsibility for this fright- 
ful misery, of which Mrs. Maitland aasured hor 
that she had scon only the merest glimpse; 
with personal selfishness or & vicious, social 
organization + Which was right, M. Senar- 
clens, who saw no hope of amendment save by 
@ great upheaval of tho masses and 4 revolu- 
tionary cataclysm ; or Mra, Maitland, who 
belioved in the efficacy of voluntary effort, 
and that patience 
effect more in the long run than grand 
echemea and heroio measures Despite her 
reverence for historian she was rather 
disposed to take Mra, Maitland’s viow of the 
Matter ; yet there could be no doubt that. 
the fortunate failed shamefully in their duty 
to tho disinherited, and it seomed to her 
that men like the owner of Pitman’s Rents 
ahonld bo banned from society, and their 
nefarious trade stopped by the atrong hand 
of the law. 

‘It was late whon Vera reached Grosvenor 
Square. A few minutes after she appeared 
in the drawing-room coos was announced. 

“T am ou did not come sooner, 
mid Sydney Leyton, whose arm. abe hed 
taken, “you have miaed making the ac- 
gusintanee of the Lord Mayor and Lady 

[fnyoress, and all tho other swells.” 

“A Joes, I am sure,” Vera replied 
smiling, “I must do my best to bear tho 
disappointment with equanimity, and you 
‘am, pola chase swells oat to ma, you know.” 


ith ; that is the Lord Mayor 
on fare rake tend? 
an ihe tall thin moan with tho Jong Jean 


"Yost" 


perseverance would wore 
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“Well, I am disappointed. He is the gery 
Jest man at the table I should have taken for 
man in London.” 

“You are right, Mr. Boltwell is far from 
looking like an ideal Lord Mayor: yet he is 
said to be an excellent man of business, and 
he dispenses the hospitality of the Mansion 
Howe with profuse liberality, Els right 
hand neighbour, Alderman Chipping, will be 
the next tant Mayor ; does his appearance 

“ ry much, His physique is splondid; 
and with that white beard and ruddy coun- 
tenance, and —_ dark eyoa, ho looks arte 
Picturesgi jue, should like to paint hia 
Pye Billy Chi, fi pena 

Gi illy Chipping is « fine ' 
and vill well bouotta his office, He isterribly 
bumptious though! I remember-——” 

‘At this point Mr. Sydney was interrupted 
by a question from a laly on his left, ond 
‘Vera was loft to hor own thoughts—rather to 
her satisfaction, for she was not in a con- 

mood. The sights she lind wit- 

nesaed in the Kast End wero still in hor mind, 
and she could not help contrasting thom with 
the scene before her. The table was rosplon- 
lent with silver and adorned with choico 
flowers; the viands were of tho richost, tho 
wines of the rarest, and some of tho ladioa 
ag would have redeomod 
dozen families from misery for the 
heir natural lives, still leaving the 

owners enough emails a Hear Shor Yet, 

, no one there save was 
Phouget to the disiahorted, and had ahe 
not been 20 lately amongyt them thoy might 
have been equally remote from her thoughts, 
Whence arose thie callouances? and whore 
Sequlies of tending whereby one caw 
inequalities of condition, wherehy ono claw 
of the community was loaded with woalth 
and demoralised by luxury, while others , 
have hardly the wherewithal to livo, or were 

i the last extremitios of wut? A 
hard question, and, sa Vera well know, ono 
that had bewildered wixor beat than ri 
And thon she bethought her of a graceft 
custom that prevails in Canton Lucarne. 
At every dinner of = formal or public 
character # collection is made for tho Poor's 
Fund of the commune. All give somothing, 
‘or it in considered that when poople ato 
‘easting, presumably enjoying them- 
selves, they should remember ‘howe ‘who lack 
the common necessaries of life and out of 
oe rer Vera! 

« niet. ive you aro, Vera!” 
bsorved Yady Leyton, whe until that mo- 
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meng had not noticed ber. “I fear your 

exertions have been too much for you." 
“Not at all,” replied Vera rallying. “I 

foal a little tired, naturally, but uot very 


much. 

“What do you think of the East End and 
the poor people you have seen there?” 

«J wonder they do not evme and cut all 
our throats,” said Vera, ball in jest, balf in 


carnest, 

But Lady Leyton took the-saying ¥ 
earnestly ipdood: and qnite ax pod dee lat, 

* Hoavons, Vera!” she exclaimed, turning 
palo, “what do you mean? what has 
poned 4 ‘Wero you—were you mi ' 
Thore aro frightinl places at the East End 
full of thieves und murderors. I should not 
have let you go. Ware yourobbed! What 
was Mra Maitland thinking of to take you 
among such wretchos 1” 

“1 did not aco any wrotches excopt in the 
onao that all whom I mot with are wrotchedly 
poor: T wan neither molested nor robbed ; 
but eve away all the money I had with 
me. hon I spoke of cutting throats I 
meroly moant that the poor I saw are so 
terribly poor, fo utterly doatitute, thet it 
would ‘not be vory surprising if thoy wore to 
- tomething desjorate. But there i ie 
of that, They aro very pationt, poor i; 
much more 60, 1 fancy, than wo should be 
tye wore forced to exchange places with 
thom. 

“Heaven forbid! What « revolutionary 
sentimont! You quite make me shudder, 
child, But don't you think you exaggerato ? 
You nevor saw any of the very poor before, 
and yon may think thom worse off than 
they reully are.” 

this Vora describod some of the ‘in- 
thriors” sho had seon, und as her imagination 
had been much impressed and she was full of 
der abject tho described them well snd 
with considorable roslistic force. All with- 
in carahot listened to her; acveral of the 
ladios wore visibly affoctod and asked many 
questions Vera was chscrving that the 
Hort Bisco oe hud Lemania Pitman’s 
ute, Ww] 1° Was interry; a sharp- 
si man With thin lips and an auplossant 
sinirk, who did not soem to have quite 
caught what she said, 

ss beg your pardon,” he observed, “ but I 
think Theard you mention my poe 

“I think you are mistaken,” ehe repliod. 
ay have not the ploasure of knowing your 
ame, 


* Pitman is my name.” 
“What a singular coincidence! Icartainly 


; “that shows 
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did use your name, though T was not. speak- 
a Gemaalny ced Beets 
in ‘itman’s Renta.’ 
“That dreadful “place is my property 
‘Miss Hardy, unfortunately.” 
“Tho people who live there are unfor- 
tunate,” said Vera dryly. “Some of your 
tenunta are dying of hungor, Mr. Pitman.” 


“Jt is possible; but you surely would not 
suggest that I am under any obligation to 
keep my tenants in food as well as to let them 
live rent fice t” 


“Do you let them live ront free, Mr. Pit- 
man” 

“Why, not quite, but the rents they pay 
aro very moderate, and my agent has instrug- 
tion to deal with thom as Ieniontly as pos- 
sible” 

Vers could not contradict this statement, 
thongh sho did not believe it, so she con- 
tented herself with sugyesting that no con- 
ccivable rent for dwellings so dilapidated 
could be considcrod moderate. 

cpa! me, ae Hardy," rojoined Mr. 
‘itman sharply, in his h, grinding voice, 
a Tow littlo you know of the 
subject. J have very heavy rates and taxes 
to pay for that property, the condition of 
whet I admit, loaves something to be 
desired. But in two or three years the 

lease is out, and the tand and all that 

on it will go to the landlord, vo 

that I ltorally cannot afford to Eat Pitwan’s 

Renta in good c condition. It would be making 
you s present, Miss Handy.” 

aking | me prosont, Mr. Pitman!” 
exclai era in t it ing at 
the same tine to develop fom har inner 
coceoes what a ground landlord might 

“ Yes, making you a present, for the nd 
on which Pitmave Renta is built belongs to 
the Hardy ‘Trost. Your grandfather was 





fond of putting his money into a 
on und betwen Seite nue ber 
investment, especially in London, where 


preperty increases 0 rapidly in value He 
yas too sharp for 300 an 0% the land before 
I knew it wos in the market. The conso- 
quence is that in two or thres years—by the 
time you are of ago, Lit ¢—Pitman’s 
Renta will become yours, and you will be at 
full iil to Tet tenante live rent free, 
torn out, just as you like.” And 
. Pitman smiled « triumphant sonile, for 
had been peinfally conscious that the 
srmpatien of is auditors were againet him. 
“Can this bet” said Vera, turning to 
Bydney Leyton. “Is it possible that this 


Fat] 
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horx— that Pitman’s Renta will one day be 
tine 1” 

“T am sure L cannot tell you, Miss Hardy. 
But I should think nothing is more likely, 
and you may be quite sure thet Mr. Pitman 
is right. He knows if anybody docs.” 

“Somuch the better,” said Vers recover- 
ing her confidence. “I will try to see that 
my tenants have dwellings fit for human 
‘boings to live in, and that they do not die 
of hunger.” 

Sydney, seeing that this retort was likely 
to draw an angry answer from Pitman, inter- 

with an irrolevant remark which, as 

18 intended, had the effect of turning tho 

dalk into another channol Later in the 

evoning he end Vera met in the drawing- 
room and had a few words en téte-2-téle. 

“I quite agree with you, Mis Hardy, 
about thoro poor wretches ut the East 
and Pitman’s Renta, and that,” he suid. 
“Society dooa not do its duty by them. It 
is not right that thoso things should bo, 
and Pitman is » rack-renting ex, everybody 
knows that, but ho has a cbrtain position, 
and being in tho Corporation my father 
thinks he must recogni hbhnu in some way. 
He thought he 

ou when he said the ground of Pitmen’s 
tonta was yours, Dut yon paid him back 
in his own coin, and with interest. IJ had 
no idoa you were so clever at reparteo, Miss 
Hardy. Pitan won't forget you in a 


hurry.” 
"Nor T him. Tt is not very sat 
to think that a part of my income is psi 
by those poor starving creatures in Ber- 
acs ean Pi © a 

“Nor is it. Pitman pays ground, 
rent. You bave nothing to do with his 
tenants.” 


“Tam afraid it comes to protty mnch the 
same thing; they pay him, and he pays the 
tees.” 


“He would have to pay them in any case, 
and if the ground belonged to somebody 
else it would be exactly the anme. And it 
is better that it ahould belong to you, because 
when yon are of age aud the pro) 
into your possession you be able to do 
with the houses what yon like, pull them 
down and replace them with model dwellings 
for working class tenante.” 

“That I shalt certainly do, Mr. pan 
I thank’ you for the hint, and Iam 
obliged to you for taking #0 kind an interest 
in my affairs,” 

this reply Vera waa saved the trouble, 
and possibly the embarrasament, of saying any 


turned the tables on that daat 


Tr 


tanta to pena hat to the Lady Major, 


CHATTER LIV.—OORFE'S BROTHER. 

One bright nsoonlight night as Balmsino 

to the loging tay posetved sme rg 
ir lodgings they porecived a man 

on the grass, near the footpath. The weather 
being warm there was nothing in this incident 
very unusual, but as they noared the prostrate 
individual ho rose slowly and with sceming 
difficulty to his feet, and thoy saw that ho 
wos in a condition, His 
bat was crushed, his cost torn, his taco 
streaked with blood, and he appoarod unablo 
& use his left hand. 

“What is the matter!” asked Balmaiuo, 
you acom to be hurt.” 

“ Rather,” said the man in English, shaking 





End, himself and trying to straighten hie hut, 


“You aro English 1” returnod Balmaino, 

“You, and you are tho eiitor of the Hel- 
vetic Neaws.” 

“How do you happen to know that?” 

“You were pointed out tomo the othor 
day at the Café du Roi, and to toll the truth 
Iwas on my way to call upon you when 
tard struck me down. 

“My own brober, 1 em srry 

bk own am to may. 
But Pill tall you all about it tomorow, 
7 Catalan lndginp ead rp da 

“Como to m) pair 
They are hand by, aad Delano and 1 ill 
plaster up your wounds, and give you aomo 
Ly 


“Thank you. I accept your invitation 
with pleasure, for E have somothing to com- 
municate that may interest, you." ° 

“You were saying that you had beon 
struck down by your own brothor,” said Bal- 
moaine, leadit eo way towards the pension. 

“Yes; and you know him well, thoygh 
he is no friend of youre. He would like to 
treat you as he has treated me—or worse, 

ou. 0 care. 
and he will if you don’t tak > 

“Jndeed !” roplied Alfred. “I am grato- 
ful for tho warning, but its value would be 
increased if I know against whom I have to 
be on my guard.” 

ey mae my brother, Vernon Corfe,” 

“T fanciod as much, for 50 far as I know, 
Corfe is the only enemy I have; but from 
what you say, I am not the only one whose 


enemy he is.’ 

«Not by any means,” answered the othor, 
with a bitter lsugh ; “Vernon is the onemy 
of every one who opposes him or whom ho 
envies. 
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4 fo he actually struck you down, and 
left: You! lying on tho ground {” 

ne da bat thoroby hange a tale, which 
I must tel you wien you have half an hour 


‘to upare.” 

Xo timo like the present,” answered Bal- 
tonino, whore curiosity wea greatly excited ; 
“here wo are at the pension.’ 

Alfred ordered a supply of hot water, 
took the young fellow to his bedroom, and 
oxaminod his hurts. He had recvived two 
heavy ‘blows on his head and another on his 
loft hand, which he raised to parry the second 
blow, by which hia fingers had hoen a good 
deal ‘damaged and his signet-ring smashod. 
Aticking-plaster and a wash groatly improved 
his appearance, but as ho was hardly in a fit 
state to sup at the table d’hdte, Balmaino 
ordcrod aupper to be served in & room ad- 
joining his bod-chambor, which, since his ac- 
coasion to the editorship, he hal used as a 
manly and nting room, aia 

@ meal over, cigar wero li ani 
Hugh Corfe, who appeared to be a few yoars 
yemnger than his brother, proceeded to tell 

is story. 

“Tt is not very much of story,” he sail, 
“though thers aro of it that may sur- 
priso you a bit. My father, as I daro say 


Inow, is an officar on half-pay, Ho lives that 


moatly in Paly 


with my mother and m: 
vistors; and boat 


16s Vernon, who is tho ldeee, 


practically by his wita Friends of the 
ly have got him several good appoint- 
ments, but i by his unmanageable tem. 
per ot downright swindling he invariably 
them. He cannot go to Italy, because 
he got 2 lot of money from er at 
Gonos against» cheqno on s London bank 
had no account ; erat it in not 
very since my mother, unknown to my 
Taber eieed money at a great sacrifice to 
get him out of  scrapo which would have 
Tnined him for life and disgraced us. But he 
did disgrace ue sftor all, though the affair 
was kopt pretty quiet; and we are now be- 
ginning to think that the best thing that 
could happen to him would bo to got locked 
up. For my part I wish he had been locked 
up long sineo. Such ascoundrel has no right 
to be at large; and, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, he hax committod a crime which, if it 
could be proved against him, might cost him 
hia life, Fam not gure that he did not mean 
to kill mo just now. Did you know he was 
od Y" 


“Not until Mrs Corfe appeared on the 
scone.” 
® Mra. Corfe! Oh! you moan poor Esther 


Brandon, She was not his wife. 
“Nol” exclaimed Balmaine, “How was 
¥ 








“ By Jove! what o fellow!” said Delane, 
“Do For mean to say thoy were not mar- 
ied f' 


Thave two othor brothers, eo altogether we riod 


are a pretty lurgo family. My father in a 
strict dicignarn, but not nearly so much 
a0 a8 he used to be; and I fancy Vernon was 
not brought up vory jiiciously. At the 
dost he wonld probably have tumed ont 
baily ; but severity makes somo lads deccit- 
ful; what they dare not do openly thoy do 
seeibtly. It wax eo with Vernon, and my 
futhor now irecly admits that he took 
wrong courso with him. But whatever may 
be tho cause, he has been a trouble to the 
{omily nearly all his life; latterly he har 
been a disgrace. Ile was always prone to 
extravagance, and when my father tried to 
curo him by stopping bis pockct-monoy, ho 
Tilfered. He evon stole my sisters’ jewellery 
un sold it, At the same time he was very 
clover, particularly at Jangn 
futher had no diffienlty in getting him into 
the army. For a while he got on well, but 
‘one fing day be did something not quite 

are, and tho alternative offered him 

standing 9 courtaertial or leaving the 
servies, and he left it. But for m: father’s 
influence he would probably have Yoon ‘Pro- 
secnted. Since that time Vernon has lied 


“Not legally. It isa very ad story. My 
brother married an English girl of very good 
family with n little money. He spent the 
money, of course, and then took up with 
Eather Corfo, and married her—went 
a form of marringe with her I should say. 

“That was bigamy.” 

“OF course it was; and when the affair 

wind, neither of the two women would 

ve anything more to do with him, and his 
wife's rolatives only refrained from prosecut- 
ing him on condition of his leaving id 
at once, which of course he did.) Then, as 
far ag T'can make out, a false report of my 
rister-inlaw's death got abroad, and Esther 
came here in the hope that Vernon would 
make her his legal ife, which of course he 


and my did not,’ 


“And is your sisterin-law etill living ?” 

*Yos ; but she resumed her maiden name, 
and wont 8 nuree into a London hospital, 
and that, I expect, gave rien to the rumour 
that she was dead.” 

, he wanted to ‘Miss Hardy!” 

aid ine, hotly indignant, “ What a 
vilisin |? 
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eee fo mee shen: ak I dere 
way, 18 ly thought ie—hii 
wife, Yyou know —aa dead. For a ee time 
wo had no ides he was at Geneva, but when 
sy fathor heard—from Colonel Bevis, I think 
Gaing anit poutblo got Suck sure af he 
joing, and i blo get some 

aay he borrowod from my mothor, and 
which he faithfully promised to repay. So 
T camo,” wont on the young men, after a 
Jong pare “«T have not got any money out 
of him, of course. I did not think I should. 
Bat I have made a fow discoveries which I 
think will rather astonish you,” 

"I doubt it,” oberved Delano. “I am 
about as much astonished as I can be already. 
But I can still wonder. What next ?” 

“Well, I am pretty sure that he murdered 
poor Esther Brandon.” 

“J havo heard as much hinted before,” 
said Balmaine thoughtfully, “but not in ear- 
neat, I think, What motive could he havo 
for murdering her ?” 

7 = ‘To got her Ce of a way, in order that 
o Might marry that you wore speaking 
of——Miss Hardy.” 

“But you say Esther Brandon was not his 

al wife.” 

“Noither was sho. Dut don't you sec 
that she was in his way, and that he cvuld 
not disclows the truth without causing » scan- 
dal and compromising his chances with Miss 
Handy? falamo Moaroyuart, with whom 
he lodged, is quite of my opinion,” 

“So am I,” roturned Balmaino, recalling 
hia conversation with Corfo about socret 
poltonings and Alpine accidents, “but I foar 

did itin such a way a8 to defy detoction.” 

“Qf courso ho did. My brother Vernon 
is on awfully clevor fellow, I can tell you, 
and he is not the man to risk cithor his life 
or his liberty if he can get his ends without. 
He luid his plans very well; there are no 
proofa against him, “And there's another 
thing I found out, Ho is no longer on your 
paper ; he has lost all his pupils; he docs 
nothing whatever, and yet he seems to be 
quito in easy circumstances, ‘This was a 
riddle which I was determined to unravel ; 
and with the help of a man I knew in Italy, 
and who knows Vernon well, though he does 
not like him, I have succeeded. He is a 
Police spy, in tho service of the French 

Jovernment,” 

“Do you really think so ” 

“T bsve not the éast doubt of it. Vernon 
will do anything for money—anything but 
honest wor! fe is following no occu, 
yet he keeps up = good appearance ; 


Ll 


when I inquired how he was living he 
‘ Th ere i ee velugoes be 
very ly. ere are lots 
about whom the Imperial police is glad to 
have information, and Vernon is much tees 
likely to incur suspicion of being a ntouchard 
than one of their own countrymen. He 
amongst them in the character of x Engen 
sympathiser with revolution, and that; and 
sghe has a lively imagination and a ready 
pe be h iat ere of man to oomsoot 
imaginary, lots and convorsationa, and ro] 
them to Paris ; and, you may depend ah 
it, he gets well paid.” * 

But inn't that rathor a dangerous game” 
said Balmainea, “If any of those refugees 
ho is betraying find him out, he will stand 
Tory good chance of getting a stab in the 
back some night, and being chucked into the 
ri 


vor.” 

Possibly ; but Vernon is awfully clover, 

and, whero his own anfoty is concerned, a8 

usa fox. I daresay ho will get off with 
3 whole skin, a8 he has alwaya done before. 
I would lock him up if I could; but oa J 
cannot, I ghall try to make his position in 
Genova as uncomfortable as possible—too 
hot to hold him, in fact,” said the young fel- 
low vindictively, 

“How t” asked Ralmsino, “There aro 
many suspicious circumstances against your 
brother; @ is evidently a vory bad follow ; 
but whero aro your proofs t” 

“Well, I cannot prove that he murdered 
Exthor Brandon, if that is what you mean, or 
that ho is in the yey of tho Frouch polics. 
But Ican prove that ho ie» bigamist and 
that Esthor was not his wife; and when these 
facts are mado known it will be protty warm 
ior hit with the English eolony, I fancy. 
shall tell, too, ebout the murderous sesaylt 
he committod on me just now, as also a few 
other things not very much to his credit. I 
mean, also, to denounce him to the poliée 
hero, and if thoy do not oxpol him from the 
pises, boy will keep a vory sharp eyo on 


“You are quite resolved on this?” said 
Balmaine significentiy. Villain as Vernon 
Corfe ati did not like to seo this vin- 
dictiveness on the part ofa beter, 2 

“Quite. You are thinking, perhaps, 
tho proverb about washing ones dirty linen 
out of doors. i dost care’ tar Shas: It is 
only right evcrybody i yow what 
manner of man my brother ia, 89 that the: 
may be on their |—and when he struc] 
me down in such a cowardly fashion! But 
I did not tell you about that.” 
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“No” 
“Well, wo had several talks, and I 
him strongly, as he scemed to be 
#0 well, to pay up some of the money 
owes the ‘tanily. And beng pict ed. 
I spoke my mind pretty frecly to. bi 
and for a ead days Za da not mect. Bat 
sthia evening he camo into the Café 
‘Roi whoro 1 was having « rubber with some 
English fellows, and made as if he had 
something to say, So I wont out with him, 
and wo walked in this direction. At first 
ho rpoko quito reasonably, aaid he was sorry 
for having caused the family so much trouble, 
ond that he would ‘to give me some 
money. And then, whon he had thrown 
mo off my guard, and we wero out on La 
Plaine thore, ho turned suddenly round ex- 
claiming, ‘J'll teach you to moddlo in my 
affairs, you young imp,’ hit me a crushing 
‘Wow on the houd with his stick, followed by 
another, which I partly parricd with my 
haud. But it knocked me down and com- 
plotoly dazod mo, I must have boen on the 
ground soveral minntes when you came up. 
Tf he had not heard footuteps, or fancied 
somobuly was coming, Ido believe he would 
havo finishod mo off. And now I mean to 
ex him. To-morrow I ahall tell tho 
chaplain and the consul what I have told 
rou, and all the English follows 1 know that 
roquent tho Café du Koi, I ahalt soo the 
polico, too, and tell thom of the assault, I 
regard Vernon Corfo a8 no longor my brother; 
if they hang him I don't care, And now 
if you will kindly allow me, I will take my 
Teave. My head aches badly, and tho soonor 
Lam in bed the better,” 

“You havo not told us your name,” said 

+Balmaino, 

“No more I have, Hugh is my name 
Here is my card.” 

Alfrod and Delane offered to see Mr. Ht 
Corfo safely to his lodgings. But he 
clined the offer, snying he would take a fiacre 
at tho nonrest stand, 

“ A quoar business,” obeorved Delanc when 
thoir ‘was gono. 

“Very,” said Balmain, “This confirms 
the very ‘worst suspicions we have had about 

fo. 


“And a deat more. Why, hangit 
soul be tol goed for the fellow. "pat what 
do you think of the brother #” 

“I would rather he bad not shown quite 
fo much Vindictiveness, for bad fellow as 
Corfe is, they are both children of the samo 


“T was after thinking the same thing 


ri 8 


quarrelled. broken, I don’t sy; 


myself,” returned the Irishman as he pen- 
sively lighted s cigar. “Vindictivences 
seoma to run in the ie Tt Mr. Hugh 
had got the money and had not got his head 
id have bad 

the pleasure of making his acquaintance.” 
“At any rate, we should not have heard 


du all these revelations.” 


“And they are revelations, By Jova, 
what a row there will be when the thing 
gets out! I should just like to see Mra 
Gibson's face when she hoars those two were 
not properly married.” 

CHAP. LY.—TOW MAYO BOSSED THE JOB, 

Dxtane’s prevision was fully verified b; 
the event, ogh Corfo’s revelations cause 
a tremendous scusution. The indignation of 
the lndics who Jind received and visited poor 
Esther know no bounds, Mra, Gibson, who 
was staying in Gonova, while Gibson sought 
another situation in Englund, wrote her 
husband a letter in which hor outraged 
virtue found yeut in bitter upbraidings ; sho 
roy him for introducing her to the 
Corfvs, and moro than hinted that he know 
“that shameless womuwn” was no bettor than 
she should he, “all the timo,” She 
acomod to blume Corfo ut all, and ex, 
no pity whatevor for his victim. 

“Just like a woman,” thought Gibson. 
“Poor Esther, sho was not a bad sort, after 
all ; I wish thero wore more like hor.” And 
thon he congratulated himself on boing a oon- 
siderable distance from the wife of hiv 
bosom. It was so much easior to burn her 
lotters than anawer hor taunta, 

‘Mrs. Mayo, wha she heard the news, 
almost wont into hysterics to think how aho 
‘had beon imposed upon. Madume Caquetage 
‘waa of course quite triumphant, and gave an 
afternoon tes party, at which the scandal 
formed the sole subject of conversation, and 
the tale was retold with marvellous embellish- 
ments, 


As for Corfe, he neither went oral nor 


soomed absashed, Except afew 
Americans, not much than hi 


a 


annoyancy. Mra 
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tention of hitting him with her 
did i again; but when ho di 
failed to carry 
execution, Another of Corfe's pleasant ways 
English Church 


was to stand near the and 


ion delivcred, and 





du Boi, “they are mistaken. I shall not 
budge till I choose.” 
this time Mayo was away in London 
and Leyland reigned in hia stead. Tho 
ingenious propristor had almost, as he in- 
formed his associate, “put tho thing through,” 
meaning thereby the aule of the paper to's 
company; and knowing that Mayo, though 
no more audacious, wus more cnorgetic 
himself, he had sent him to Tondon to givo 
the finishing stroke to the transaction, pro- 
ising him for hia pains a handsome bonus 
oo nod 8 large Laeratat ran 
and he was now in 
of hearing that the business as completed. 
Leyland had good cause to put a high value 
on his ’s capacity and rosource. 
During the former's shaence in London 
Mayo settled the claim of Harman and 
Brothors’ liquidators fur £500, borrowod 
from the Helreti’s new bankers, MIM. Daxcl- 
hoffor, Honriquez and Co. ‘The liquidator 
was extromely loth to uccopt 80 a.com. 
ition, but when Mayo politely yet firmly 
intimated that in the cvont of the offor being 
inful 


refused he should be under the pai 

estate would get 500 france, the poor man 

Srimnes, and wrote out a receipt in 

when they wero talking the matter over. 
not. But I cannot for the life of mo 

clever, now. Why, they are said to be the 


ion 


Se wre res mt 
drew s long ‘breath, male an expresive 
it ‘was a grand covp,” obsorved Leyland, 
pi enti 
e 
thoes Dasalhodee peca. ‘Thats rouly 
"aye did oe soapiet the" puting of 
Hpac a he ant, aol Leyland 
was rept on the tenter-hooks of suspense pies 


Wm 


feeling low-spirited in consequence, he 
recived a from the marger, 
for which that gentleman charged five pounds 
in his accounts (it: had cost him nearly three), 
anuouncing the complete succoss of his mis- 
sion. Everything was soalod, signed, and 
yland might draw on a 
‘London banker (whom he named) for twenty- 
five thousand franca whenever he thought fit,” 
After relieving his feelings by @ sort of 
view hallo, exclaiming, “By Jin; 
what a Godsend!” Leyland put on his hat 
and his grandest manner, went down to the 
‘bank, and immonecly sugprised Daxelhoffor, 
Henriquez and Co. by handing ins draft on 
—— for £1,000, and telling thom that 
18 hi on tt into a company, 
with capital of half 2 million franca, ie 
then invited M. Henriquoz und two other 


than friends to second breakfast with him at the 


Hotel do la Croix, and gave them the most 
sumptuous foed, which the chef, ab 90 shot 
'& notice, could produce, 

The breakfast, an uffair of eovornt h 
ovor, Loyland roturned to the office and hi 
a talk with Balmaine, which an unex. 
pocted and momentous change in our hero's 


proapecta, 

It will be remembered that one of tho 
consequences of Alfrod’s sojourn in Switzor- 
land was a modification of his political faith, 
He became so far a Liberal thot, without 
doing violonco to his conscience, he could 
sdvocate tho cause with which the Helvetic 
News hed always identifiod itself — more 
Bea from accident than design, for Loy- 

2, like Duke ltollo, made no acruple in 
saying that he was for the side that paid tho 
best. The ministry of the day waa of the 
Liberal persuasion, and ever since Balmaine. 
took the editorial reins he had givon tho 
government & hearty yet not an undiscrinti- 

ing support, Despite tho comparative in- 
por Page lg debi gems 
und Mayo’s opinion that leading articles 
wore mostly tafen as road, he rocoived many 
lotters which showed that they attracted 
sttontion, and to one or two hod fallen the 
honour of baing quoted by a London papor 
of large circulation, But the days of the 
Government were numbered ; the country 
waa in the throos of a general election, tho 
pony hd tno defeated all elong th ne 

ty had been defeated “ ine,’ 
BL that either at or before the ing of 
Parliament ministers would be oagny to 


"ion the news came to hand Alfred 





ns 
this result, denouncing the blindness of 
Bekah electors in profere the vague 


promises of Lord Slapdash to the tried 
wervices of Mr. Whetstone, and exposing 
the intrigues and manamvres which, in the 
opinion othe Helvelic News, had caused the 
fall “of one of the bost and ost, minis- 
tries that ever awayod the destinies of the 
empire,” and no forth. Balmain was reading 
4 proof of thia article—not without a slight 
senso of antisfaction, for it scemed to hin | 
tuthor well done—when Leyland lounged into 
the room, his hat on one side, a cigar, about 
six inches long, én his mouth, and himectf 
evidently in a state of worenc complacency. 

“ Jlow do, Balmaino 4?” ho said, taking a 
chair.“ Heard the nows 1” 

“About the olection, you moant I am 
weno, a 7a into 90d th rietor, 
don't,” interpo: ne proprietor; 
the elections be hangodt I moan about 


the papor.” 
NE, whut about it f has something hap. 
med 1” 


“Rather. I rent Mayo to London, you 
know, to hors the job, and he has put it 
through sick, Everything is arranged, 
company furmot, capital £20,000, noarly all 
anbsoribed. We shall nover look behind us 
now, my boy,” 

“Lam very glad to hoar it,” said Dul-' 
inaino wurmly, “and I congratuluto you on 
your auccens, 

“Thank you. Yes, it is a good thing ; it 
will be a good thing for ua all. I shall po: 
up all arrears thin week end, and from the 
heginning of next month your salary’ will be 
incroanel to two hundred and fifty fraues a 
week. 1 mean also to do something for 
Dolano aud Milnthorpe.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr, Leyland,” 
Foturned Alirad, hiv face glowing with plea. ! 
sure. “On my own behalf, and on behalf 
sat my colleagues, I can asenro you that your 
liborality will not be thrown away, We 
shall all work with redoubled zeal to pro- 
mote the interoste of the paper, which 1 hope 
may {ong flourish.” 

"Tam sure you will, and you have only { 
to go ou doing well for the paper and it will 
lo woll for you, But there is one thing— 
‘we niust chango our politics.” 

“Change our politics!” exclaimed tho { 
cditor, looking as glum as 8 moment before! 
be iat eae bap aay to 

You 20 people who are finding the 
tin aro Tory and High Church. Several of , 
Tem ary persons, and they look more to 
making the Helvetic a organ of the party | 
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than for interest on their money, though I 
dare say they will take that too, if they ean 
got it, Yes, we must tum our coats at once, 
old man. And what's the odds 1” 

Balmaine made no anewer; he did not 
like the ides at all. 

“And I want you to do a good rattling, 
out-and-out Conservative leader for to-mor 


row’s paper. Anything you like, so long as 
you pitch it in strong. You havo a capital 
opening on the élections, Couldn't yon call 


it—yes, I ones read something like it in a 
novel, or was it ins ing article t—' Our 
Old Quesn and our New Premier ;'—that 
would sound awfully well now, wouldn't it!” 


“T am afraid it would hardly be compli. 
mentary to the Queon,” said. nine, mml- 
ing in spito of himself, 


“You are quite right: it hardly would; 
I did not think of that, aud wo must be 
loyal, whatever clio we are, Tho throne 
and the altar, and all that sort of thing; you 
know what 1 mean.” 

“IthinkI do. But must this really be, 
‘Mr. Leyland 3” 

“Of course it must ; it is in the contract, 
and as all the shares aro not yet taken up— 
though wo have got a nico lot of money in— 


it ie of the utmost importance that wo hoy 
ourselves out to please these people. Why 
you ask 7” 


__ “ Bocauso I do not see my way to cumply- 
ing with your request.” 
“You mean it is too late. I ought to have 


y told you sooner, 1 know. But thore is time 


yet. I'll mako tho follows stay all night, if 
noccssury, und pay them double and give 
them a good blow out at the Ildtel de Navi- 
gation ou Saturday night inte the bargain.” 

“don’t mean that, There is time onough 
and to 8) imvan, Mr. Loyland, that I 
cannot e my opinions to order—blow 
hot and cold with the same breath and unsay 
today what I said yesterday.” 

“Your opinions! You are not the paper, 
you are only the editor.” 

“That is a fact of which I am fully aware, 
‘Mr. Leyland; but even an editor may have 
® conscience, and I cannot do violence to 
mine by advocating views to which I objoct, 
and which in thia vory article (holding up 
the Broof) T have condemned.” 

“Just as you like,” auswered Leyland 
angrily ; “but I must tell you plainly that 
Jo mill either, hare to do my bidding or 


2 [eae teciortand that,” maid Balmaine, 
fen tough a de edly, forthe marion 


pai 
it his duty to make was s heavy one, 
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“but what must be, must ba. You think me 
foolich, T dare aay, but I would rather lose 
my forfeit my self-respect.’ 

"iH tmow a fellow in Landon in every way 
guitable, who will be glad to come for two 
hundred franes a week, and write whatever 
he is told. I shall on; him atonce. But 
about this article for to-morrow’s paper, 
couldn’t you do it for this once 1” 

“Tf I could do that I could do everything.” 

“Well then, Ill do « leader myself, or 
one done, But look here, leave me 
pirvof. so that in case T don't succeed I shall 

ve something to fall back upon.” 

“Certainly,” said Balmaine, wondering 
greatly what sort of a leader the proprietor, 
who ‘evar written a five-line patagraph 
in his lifo, would tarn out, or how, at such 
short notice, he could get one written. “It 
is quite understood, then, that you undertake 
to supply the leader, that I have no further 
responsibility in the matter.” 

© Quite." 

Fetes that caso I may a8 eh ge Tam 
r engagement to dine wit ‘Rosslyns, 
and it is about time I went.” 

But you will look in to-morrow 1” 

“Of course; and if you do not object, I 
shall be glad to coms to the office as usual, 
until the arrival of my successor.” 

sy all means do #0, We shal} onl 

“By all di ‘We shal} only want 
about two political articles a week, and I 
dare say we can knock them together somehow 
without asking you to do violence to your 
conscience.” 


CHAPTER LVL—MILNTHORPE'S MISFORTUNE, 
‘Wuen Balmaine went down to breakfast 
next moring he opened his copy of the 
paper with some eagerness, being curious to 
eee what sort of « leader Leyland had suc- 
ceeded in “ knocking together.” He could 
hardly believo his eyes when he sow that it 
was his own, after all, But with what a 
difference! ‘The Liberal defeat” was turned. 
into “The Conservative victory ;" for “de- 
” had bean, cube “rejoice ;” and 
y afew similar alterations, most ingeniously 
done, the whole tone and intent of the leader 
wore reversed, and his jeremiad over the fall 
of Mr. Whetstone had become an Jo pean 
over the rise of Lord Slapdash. 

“Well!” he ejaculated, “if that is not 
about the biggest piece of impudence I ever 
knew !' 

* What is the bi; iece of impudence 
Deter se snemenns toe 
taken 2 place opposite to him. 

“Converting my Liberal leader into a 





ms 


Tory ons. It is uncommonly well dorte, too, 
1 did not give Leyland oredit for 06 much 
Titerary skill.” 

“ Are you suro he did it?” asked the sub- 
editor with « significant smile. 

“You don’t mean! Ah, I see who is the 

jarist.’ 

“Don't be waxy, old man. It’s a delicate 
thing to meddle with s man's copy, I know. 
Bat in the circumstances I really don’t see 
how I could have done otherwise. Leyland 
wanted mo to do it, and it would have been 
a neh co my paws & wath to rooms, 

am no politician, you know. Whigs 
ond Tories are all the same to me. I hope 
you don't blame me, Balmaine.” 

“Not a bit, my dear fellow. You did 

ite right ; and I cannot too much admire 

way in which you carried owt your in- 
structions. Leyland it to bo well e 

“So he is; he promised to raise 
my screw twenty francs s week. But Iam 
awfully sorry you are leaving us, Balmaine. 
I wonfd rather lose my riso, and somethi 
more, than lose you. We have always got 
ap well.” » uid Bal ‘ 

am sorry, too,” sai imaine gravely; 
“very worry. Tt is no Light thing tongive up 
the editorship and £500 a year, to say 
nothing of parting with such tried frienils 
as you and ilnthorpe, But I could not 
act difforently and retain my solf-roapoct, 
I dare asy you think I have acted very 
foolishly.” 


“No; [don't As I said, I have no de- 
cided political opinion, but I understand your 
position and respect your motives. I don't 
say, though, that I should have done like- 
wise; very few fellows would. I supposes 
you will go to London?” 

“Yos; that is my intention. As I dort 
seem to have struck oil here, there is nothin 
for it but to seek my fortune there. But.) 
shall not go immediately. I have prominod 
to stay on until ny suocessor 





“T wonder what sort of a chap he will be,” 
said Delane thonghifully fe as sha 

* in his princi irom what 
Layland mye} he will Frrite’ whatever ho is 


“J hope he will be as easy in his temper, 
that ia a” returned the I “Tay, 
wou't they make a nice trio? for two easier- 

‘inci Tufians than Leyland and Mayo 
Pacty to find in all Europe. Do you 
know, I feel rather sorry for these poor 
shareholders {” 

“You think it won't last after all.” 


m4 


“You it. Leyland is one of those fellows 
who go up like w rocket and come down like 
the stick, It is in him; he cannot help it. 
Bat he is going up now, luckily, and we 
get paid up on Saturday.” 

Which thoy did, and Bulmaine found that, 
with hix back pay and the sum Leyland pro- 

posed to give him in liow of notice, he should 
we nearly a hundred pounds wherewith to 
sturt life in London, Delane, in hin Fie at 
getting vo hig a draw anda riso in his 
“gerew” at the asine timo, gave a supper at 
the Café du Koi, and treated Madame von 
Schmidt ant her daughtor,with Balmaino and 
Milnthorpe, to a curriage trip over the Vol de 
fa Fancillo, and on ad frexes banguet on the 
lop, Milithorpe got leave of al and 
went up the Valais, intending, as he said, to 
trump through the Rhine valloy und pasa by 
the Gemmi into the Bernese Oberland. Ho 
ineant ty bo away n fortnight, but four days 
after hia friend’ departure Bahnaine received 
st letter from him that almost took his breuth 
away, Tt wus dated Saxon-leeBaing, and 
tuted, with grout point and brevity, that the 
writer lal been making an utter foul of hinu- 
self- lout every contiow of hig money at 
Aecnte-ef quarante und rouge-¢t-noir—and begged 
Alfred to remit him a hundred franes by 
wire, that he might pay his hotel bill and “got 
ue from thin curved place.” 

‘The money was sont, aud on the following 
day Milnthorpe turned up at the office, look- 
ing torribly erestfulten, 

“YT suppose you wore very much eur 
prived,” he said to Balinaine, 

“1 don't think I was over so much sur- 
prisod in my lifo, You are the very last 
tun | should have suspected of boi yt 

“A gambler. Ont with it; don't mince , 
water,” 

“Ob, no," atid Alfred eagerly. “1 did 
«not mewn that at all, 1 wax going to say 
3 foil, "You cannot prnaildy be ogame 
hier.” 

“But I am o gambler,” returned Miln- 
thorpo almost svagely, as he stood up, | 
willly gestienlating ; “a confirmed gambler 
of the Worst sort, “When 1 eamo here ponni-! 
wan, a. year or more sinec, I had just been | 
elvaned ont at the very place where I have 
again lost. every centime I passessed—pain- 
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others as well as to myself. My poor old 
mother, a dear girl whom Ishould have mar- 
ricd—but no, I was not villain enough for 
that. . . . I cannot help it, Balmaine, God 
knows how Itry. But I have long lucid 
intervals, when, as you have seen, 1 can be 
as sensible os anybody. Then the madness 
breaks out again, And 60 it will bo to the 
end of the chapter. I am a ruined man— 
not merely moneyless, that is nothing—but 


“Don't say old man,” said Alfred, 
now more surprised even than before. “J 
refuse to believe that you are incurable. You 
havo plenty of character ; and if you really 
resolve to conquer this propensity, I am sure 
you will suceeod. Tf I can help you in any 
way——” 

“Help mo! How can you elp met I 
am 2 hopeless man,” exclaimed Milnthorpe 
excitedly. “But stay, there is ono thing. 
lam not an extravagant chap ; I can save 
money, ani as fust an 1 ty it by I will send 
it to you in Londou; you must make 
ime this promise—not to Ict me havo it on 
any cousi ileration whatever, unless I come 


for it myself, 

ba er 8 strange trust,” returned Bal- 
maine; “but to help you, I will accept it.” 

“Jt will help we, by keeping tem 
afar off, Saxon is so near, that if I havo » 
few hundred francs by me I am _suro to 
there, sooner or Iator. But if I can only 
have money by fotching it from London— 
‘that might make a differance.” 

“Give timo for refloction 3” 

ey rattan ioe the met Oto ve a 
out, Tam always reflecting, I am thankful 











for sympathy—from most I 

ave ha only pam, “ow, {ll ty 
again, And porhaps I can do something for 
you. I have long estranged from most 


of my friends, as you may easily believe; 
but is 2 man in London now in a posi- 
tion of considerable influence, whom I once 
Inid under » great obligation. I will give 
ou a letter of introduction to him; he may 
of wee to you.” 
“Te ho » journalist?” 
“No; he is in business in the city, But 
2ce him’; it will be worth your wl He 
owes me a tarn, and I shall tell him 


fully seved all thia time fur that very pur- ‘that what he docs for you I shall consider 
pose. inherited a fortune ; I have made done for myself. But say as little about me 
huoney in business—all wont in the samo way. ' ax you cau—merely that I am living a quist 
Don't reason with me; don’t tell me what ‘life here in Switzerland.” 

afoot lam, No reasoning can be so severe The letter wes written, and Alfred, with- 
ai my own conacicuce. I am worse than a out looking at the address, put it into his 
fool; Tama villain. I have been a curse to ! pocket. 


THE HEART'S IMMORTALITY. 
SHORT SUNDAY BEADINGS FOR OCTOBER. 
Br mma REY. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
‘Read Paalm xxil., apd 1 Peter. 13-25. 
A PLATIIRING wimt. 


HE pealmist’s words remind us of an 
anciont salutation employed by tho 
courtiers of Chaldean kings. a the night 
of Belshazzar’s feast the queen used it with 
a strange though unintentional irony to the 
trombling monarch, saying, “O king, live 
for ever!” In his royal pride he been 
drinking wine out of the sacred vessols 
brought from the tomple at Jerusslom, and 
had “praisod the gods of gold, and of silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone,” 
while vaunting thoir victory over the God of 
Israel, But while he drank a hand was seon 
writing on the wall, It was not the hand of 
Bel or Nebo, or of any local deity, and the 
lismayod man read his doom in that forcign 
scroll beforo Daniel came in to translate its 
words. The fears of guilty and presumptuous 
minds never fail to read judgment in myste- 
vious appearances, snd thus the king's coun- 
tenance was changed, the flush of wine and 
arrogance dicd away and left his cheeks 
livid, his kneca smote one against another ax 
ho shook with awful apprehension, and behind 
this pitiable show of panic “his thoughts 
troubled him.” Before this abject creature 
tho aged woman, who had seen the judgment 
of his grandfather, Nobuchardnezzar, stood to 
offer comfort, und even in that hour she 
must needs indulge him with the fulsomo 
forms of oriental flattery. “O king, live for 
over ; let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor 
let thy countenance be changed.” But “in 
that night Belshazzar, the king of the Chal- 


deana, was elain.” 
It is comewhat singular that the words 
which reminded us of Belshazgar’s banquet 


wore also written in connection with a feast, 
and with one in which somo of those same 
golden vessels, which were desecrated in Ba- 
bylon, may possibly have been employed. 
In the psalm a long-afflicted, but now de- 
livered Prince, declares his intention to make 
3 great fosst of thank-offerings, and to sum- 
Taan, a8 Moses directed, the poor and godly 
among the people to come and of 
his consecrated viands. No princes and 
lords or troops of concubines wers to be 
eallod, as by no boastful libations 
of wine were to be poured out; but, de 


clares the giver of this feast, “The meck 
shall cat and be satisfied.” Thoy that seck 
the Lord shall be inspired with new gratitude 
and praise, Then ing hy anticipation 
to this humble and devout company, he ex 
lai, nike your heart eas oe r 
e it contrast at apirit of 
this utterance with that of the pagan phrase, 
but it must suffice to indicate one important 
Aiferene between tho two. The sae i 
dently no more than an empty compliment, « 
tho other is a sincore and fervent with, Ni- 
tocris, the Babylonian queen, had no notion 
that her words would be fulfilled, or that 
they would be seriously construod, nor were 
any of the listening courtiers dlecsived, “All 
mon doem all men mortal but thomaclves,” 
aud so the king might under other circum- 
stances have beon lullod into an illusory 
sonse of socurity by such lan; Therr 
‘was, however, no falre peuco in his woul that 
night. Tho spell of a dreadful omon lay 
upon his spirit, and ho knew himsolf to be 
au ho appearod, & cowering creature, shivor 
ing under the shadow of a coming fate. But 
tho psalmist not only meant what ho said, 
he ¢ 1 his desire possible, and was full 
of faith and hope when ho exolaimod, “Let, 
your heart live for — Gee ge 
flattery we pasa over with a mournful pit} 
for the long line of kings who listened to if 
eagerly and sre dead, Tho Hebrew greeting 
‘We may vouturo, without vanity, to accept for 
ourselves, and without » tinge of insincerity 
may say to every mortal inend, “ Let your 
heart live for ever.” , 


SRCOND SUNDAY. we 
Read 1 Bam, xxv. 29-38, and Romena vill, 117. 
NRAUT AND YECME. 


How vast s distinction is made by the 
introduction of the one worl “heart,” Tho 
wish for a fleshly immortality carries mock- 
ery upon its front. Death comes to ki 
and nts with impartial certainty. 
the fool dies so dies the wise man, and in 
this respect “man hath no ‘inonce above 
the beasts: for ull is vanity. All go to one 
place: all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again.” Those lowly feasters who ate 
and drank in Jeruzalom, and praised the liv. 
ing God, were noon laid in their graves, and 
when Belshazzar spread his banguet their 


6 
‘Dodie ad for centuries been mingled with 


the earth. The royal singer himself also and 


died and ssw corruption, and his 
haps lay under tho ruins of the hay city. 
We Buy go ala beyond he and say, not 
merely that immortality is impossible, 
but it is not A boon to be desired. Men 
do indeed cling to life. The wish for an 
immodinto decease raroly comos except to the 
miserable and broken-hearted, and to those 
who suffer from incurable and agonising dis- 
cas, Yet hateful as dying is to human 
nature, Job uttered the common thought of 
humanity when ho said, “I would not live 
alwoys.” Among the most pathetic of all 
Jogends ia that which tells of one who has 
wandered up and down the world for ages, 
prying for doath, and socking  whenates 
ttle rayor or stilenoe vail is 
cursed wil a life’ which eansot bo leid down 
und nother lovo nor onmity can take away. 
Very mournful too wore tho myths which 
jrew up in tho anciont Church concerning 
the Apostlo John, as atill alive and waiting 
wourily for Chriat’s return, Even the five- 
tcors years which he is belicved to have 
actually attained must have been labour 
and sorrow, and he may often have been 
tomptod to’ onvy Peter the lot that disciple 
ht ao hard, when Christ forotold it by 
tho of Galilee, Tho ewifter 
‘that cross which diemissol Poter to the 
prosencs of his Lord, und the sharp stroke 
‘of the axo which released Paul from all indi- 
cision about remaining or departing, 
have beon hailod as a merciful relicf before 
John's cantury was closed. ‘Truly life ia 
‘Drief, and, a» we often think, too brief for 
wo love. Wo spend our years as a 
lo that is told, yot as the tale wears on 
men become less willing for the chapters to 
‘be long, and slowly learn to lift that prayer 
which youth accounts absurd, 
‘Mendh me that harder lossca—bow to live.” 


If the tree of life which bloomed in Exlen 
wore within our sight, and its fruit hangit 

low upon its branchus, fow who havo paged 
out of earliest youth would put forth thoir 


handy to pluck and eat, if by so doi: 
doomed Romeotves to remain Faasens ered 


of bumiliation for ever. 

But when the sentence rons, “Let your 
it live for ever,” our thoughts are in- 
yy changed, ‘There fe no mockory of 
amortality in ‘an aspiration, 

tothe aoblt and nto of de 
heart, in Scriptarel language, is 
buman couscioumess and personal 


x 


it 


aires, 
the east 


indu 
would leads him 
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identity ; it is the contral home of affection 
thought. ‘The heart is therefore said to 


fail and pine or die when existence ceases to 
bbe gladeome, when thought becomes « bar- 
den, when love decays, when sinks 


to fear and fear faints down to apathy, and 
the warm pulsating soul turns into « stone, 
as it did in Nabal’s breast. In this sense 
Dn heart may = mite cae flesh Soucistes 
It ma; ied, as Belsharsar's 
eae Pe tedviing an teeth 
may wither under the blighting influence of 
less sadness until, as "Paul declares, 
bd sorrow of the world worketh death ;” 
it may be 60 rotted by sin, so hardened by 
resistance to what is |, so buried under 
the refuso of sensuality, as to lose all power 
of understanding spiritual truth, all appre- 
ciation of moral worth, and all faculty for 
fellowship in love. Yot while the heart may 
die in the midst of vigorons fleahly life, 
bodily decay may not impair its health. We 
often sco hearta springing into newness of life 
asthe boily droops and perishes; when theout- 
ward man pines into fecbleness and pyle 
desires fail, thought frequently clarifies, and 
holicst aspirations become strong, Loving 
insight, levotion, self-sacrifice, often gai 
ir fullest power in dying hours, Cou- 
rago haa been displayed by death-stricken 


of men and women 


in its sublimest for and 
ritual heroism shines most storia in 

triumphant fidelity to principle w! 

ices the ra: to refuse deliverance and 
through the gates of dissolution as 
one who anticipates a conqueror’s crown. 
pureheartknows, whatthcintellect may doubt, 
that it will not die, but live, Death is hor- 
rible to the npright, chiefly because it seems 
to contradict the soul’s intimations of her own 
immortality. There is no mockery therefore 
inthe “Let your hoart live for ever.” 
A groy-huired sire may sit with smiling child. 
hood on his knee, tnd without forgetting his 
taal “Shen in spice meer you, may tg 

wi is spirit may 

the sentence on i stance in ‘ad older version 
and whisper to the ing traveller, 
“Your heart aball live for ever,” and you 








shall yet ine the Led and drink the new 
wine is kingdom ont e len 
‘veasels of His heavenly house, en 


THIRD SUNDAY, 
‘Reed Prim activ, aed Luke xiv, 1 
rus cHowa oF ture. 
‘An the peal now reads in the revised 
version, an clement of human choice is recog- 
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niesed, “ Let your heart live for ever.” What 
have we to say tothis! Can wo give toour- 
solves Eternal Life Can we keep alive our 
own souls? If not, 
useful meaning to such words? The fleshly 
paralle! may assist our thought. No man 
can keep alive his own body for a singlo 
moment by any expedient, or by any exer- 
cise of in independence of . Yet 
we are responsible for letting our bodies live, 
‘We may Sot them die, ‘and have power to 
commit suicide, You may poison your body. 
Like the demoniae youth, you may cast it 
into fire or water, Like Saul at Gilboa you 
may drive sharp steel into it, and it will 
surely die, Refraining from all these violent 
acts, you may simply refuse food and the end 
is not far off, More oasily still, you may do 
aa thousands are doing every day before our 
eyes ot court disease _ geet 
unduly \pering the by fulfill 
ail its puadonn’uncirbed by selédenial, eo 
that while loving life and desiring many 
’s you may hasten the day of death by 
-indulgenee, Is it not thus also with the 
heart t highest evidence of life in 
human heart is love. “We know that we 
have passed from death unto life becauso we 
Jove,” writes the Apostle John. Our hearta 
can only ins by keeping the erent coma l- 
ment on wi prece| ig. Every 
passion which that evans law condemns 
an instrument of death to what is holicst, 
‘post, and happiest within. The indulgenco 
of envy, wrath, jealousy, lssciviousncss, 
pride, or hatred destroys the power of puro 
affection, divides the soul irom its fellows, 












so causing it to shrivel into darkness and 
isolation and gradually working spiritual 


lecay. 

‘By the same law of death to unated or 
misused faculties, the heart may perish 
through an exclusive culture of the intellect. 
A man of science may live in » world into 
which no defiling passion enters, where the 
truth of things is prized supremely, and for 
ite own eake, and where the common entico- 
ments of evil have no allurement, yet he may 


become as cold as a frosty day in winter, and song, 


as indifferent to the sufferings of his fellows as 
the east wind which breathes its withering 
blast on furclad wealth and naked l poverty, 
and on the sickly and the strong alike. Jt 
is possible even to engage in studies which 
have some benevolent intent, to ponder socal 
iblems, to ex; the to criticise 
Frearies of hig! thinker and the methods 
‘of great workers who have sought to amend. 
the condition of mankind, yet to so divorce 


how shall we attach any bumanit 


mn 


these blameless, these Peooarable Tabours 
actual participation in stiuggies 
of life as to become an unzocial socialist, » 
itarian torely lacking in humanity, a 
philanthropist loving all men while musi 
mm library oF writing books, yet rendering 
to no livmg man or woman the veritable 
deeds of love, and possibly casting scorn 
upon the love of Him who gave His life for 
the world, and revealed the only possible 
redemption for mankind. 

‘These sentences may be condemned by 
some as ee of o preacher too 
narrow-minded to appreciate purely scientific 
thought, but they involve no disparagement 
of any intellectual work, and the same doo- 
trine may be appliod to Biblical and theo- 

pursuits. 
tis possible to be a diligent etudont of the 
seri 

of the Great Te: orde, i 
admirer of the beauty which shines in Him ea 
she chon smoug te scem cf mem, en rat to 
become potrified by familiarity with all that 
ia holiest in spirit and mightiest in moral 
motive, whi Eepbedient te wa asin 
un, © principles 0 . 
A life of hough ‘zonccom ied by sik, 
social action, murt bring death to the heart, 
and the more directly tho thinking is con- 
corned about religion, the speedier will be 
the . There may be a name to live 
while dissolution works within. Othors may 
waspect no docline, and tho man may deom 
himself well and in nood of nothing, but a 
time murt come when he will have to say 
with a nameless confeasor— 








*Fargt wont 
‘204 tatoo in feat and then my mote, end 
‘25d powers and loves, and burae love weak last” 
He may also plead that the change went 
‘on unconsciously — oe 
“*L htt thin ne drosy, becasue wow powera 
Bat these new powers, theto intellectual 
forces, these heightened gifts of wit and 
“ of keen snalyeia ae statement, 
stirring 3} aK ic presentation, 
ere in he cu but ihe idiog of spiritual 
famine and of waning faculty for fellowship 
with Christ in the divine service of man. 
For all who think and say, but do not, there 
must be an awakening to exclaim, as did this 
same confessor— 


“Me rreregee Cte Ce 
‘Sates’ ae ett tate 
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fg reer 
indi eas, fait ees, 
Yongeuffering and solf-discipli 
tho heart, incroasos the force of virtuous 
resolve, and linke the spirit more vitally 
with others, The omission of any social 
dutics, and the entertainment of any anti- 
social foclings and idcus, is not only a roh- 
bery of one’s neighbour but involves the 
xpotiation of self. Selfishnose moans affec- 
onal paralysis, and the heart can only 
thrive and throh with joy when, ecasing to 
nurture its own dainty pangs and ruminate 
upon ite own dolighta, it minds the things 
others and rendors love to God and man 
with uncaleulating kindness; as the sun 
shinea because it is 2 sun and pours its ra- 
dianos into spuce, although the worlds which 
float in its brightnom have no light to flame 
back in return. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
‘Rnd Teiah ty, and 1 Jobm til, 
THR RAED 3T WoTew XRAUTS LIVE. 


But whonco comex such lifo ws thir to 
man? Being what we aro, and touchod, as 
wo all know too well, with every fecling wa 
donouneo, how can we pour out such love t 
‘We are not ignorant of the fact that to ba 
such lamps of light and warmth would insure 
wufailing happinoas and raiso our natures to 
partako the peaco and glory of tho Dlossed 
God, But, alas! we cannot create such clean 
hearts within, nor renew such rightness of 
spirit, ‘There is no origina) spring of lifo or 
love in man, and to becomo great in the 
froulty of love there must be some filling u 
‘of our selfish, because hungry and unsatis 
equia, from a highor sonroe, John answers 
our inguiry for this epring of spiritnal life 
by anying : "We lovo Him hocause He first 
loved ua.” Tho heart can only live by bread, 
and ita true bread must come down from 
heaven, Not without doop meaning, there- 
fore, did the psalmist writo: “Let your 
heart live for ever,” in relation to » religious 
feast, a temple banquet, a festival of holy 
meditation for humble seekers of God. 

“Of Thee someths try praise fo the great conrregation : 
elo el 


shall praioe the 
Utjour ban ine ke wee 











Neither’ thee from bira : 

‘But when be cred unto htra be heard.” 

‘These cheering memories of divine good- 
ners were to be the true wino uf the festival, 
making glad tho hearts of his questa, Those 
thoughts of mercy and truth were the royal 
lead of God; and nourished by such food 
of faith and gratitude the meok would rejoice 
and revive. “ Let your heart live for ever” 
becomes no vain or flattoring salutation when 
coupled with such great provisions, It is 
but a varied form of tho invitation, “Ho! 
every one that thireteth, como ye to the 
waters; and he that hsth no money, come 
ye, buy, and cat; yoa, come, buy wine and 





milk without money and without price... . 
Tearken diligently unto me, ond eat ye that 
which is good, and Jot your soul delight ilvelf 


in fatness. Incline your ear, and come unto 
‘mo ; hear, and your soul shall live.” “Let 
your heart live for ever.” Take away all 
that was local and temporul in the actting 
of there marvollows words, bring them 
down from their writor’s to our own, 
and from the Hebrew temple to the Ohrie- 
tian family, and there neod be no vape 
ness or mystery in their meaning. Tho 
heart can only live by love. Uneared for, 
deceived, betrayed, forsaken, or cut off from 
the real love of othere by unbelisving sux 
picion or by the blindness of selfish passions, 
it pines and shrivels as @ plant without sun- 
shine, or as a trevellor in dry and thirsty 
lands where no water is, Let it live then. 
There is love around and above, take it in ; 
rejoice, and be strong! But what love shall 
we take? Shall it bo the love of father or 
mother, sister, brother, husband, wife, child, 
friend? Yes, take it all and prize it, wisdom 
anawers ; it is pricelesn Better such affoc- 
tion in ite purity than at weet aud fame, 
or station anc jor, A Ti luptuary, 
had also wn distinction in literature 


8 plaintive witl ering voice. 
Bre Bab as a Sr young: child” whose 
tender care for the old zee siete oe in 
many touching ways. i is, the sated 
nobleman. i SF ee ee oe 
and bareheaded over Europe to be loved like 
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that!” Botter such love than all else this 
world can furnish. Take it all then frecly, 
and return it richly. You cannot love too 
well, Pour out your own heart in unetinted 
streams of kindness on the good and evil, on 


the kind and the unkind slike, for love is | 


the one thing which gathers by scattering, 
increases by sacrifice, and grows by giving 
ont ite vital force, 
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FIFTH SUNDAY. 
‘Read Eoukiel exxvll. 1-14, and Joln vi. 1-5. 
CAN DEAD WRARTA Live? 


In the Royal Acadomy last year there was 
a picture which excited much attention, and 
will still be fresh in the recollection of many 


Thoever tells us that who read these lines. The subject was rather 


wo may love a fellow-croature too well is ig-! depressing, but ita artistic treatment was 


norant of what love m: 

‘The cross of Christ io mesaure of the 
love He bids His disciptes give to one another, 
and none need fear to overpass the bounds of 
the command to love each other as our Lord 





lus first loved us. But whilo tho sun of but one 


‘carth is beaming comforta and rejoicings in 
your soul, let it ever be remembered that 
human love is not the bread of lifo eternal. 
Affection between mortal men unlinked with 
faith in God may cheer somo flesting da; 
and guetain the soul through many ‘eibate. 
tions, but it ia like the manna gathored in 
tho wildorness, of which the Israelites 
took for a few fl seasons and then 

or like the water in the well at Sychar, of 
which men drank to thirst again and porit 
We will not here speak of faithlessnoss, of 


Jove lip-deop, which makes its promise to the 
ear and breaks it to tho heart. We will not 
«well upon the possibility of ill-requitod ser- 


vice, of sacrifices consumed hy ungracious 
greed, of confidence betrayed, and 
mocked, or long dvotion cokily disesteemer 
All these sorrows are common in tho world, 
aud aro causing heartbreak oftencr than 
evening shadows fall. But taking human 
affections in their purest and most, prosperons 
forms, it is certain that their very inten- 
sity is the measure of some future Jou and 

to those who have no hope of any 
Nessed Hequel to this earthly tale. 


“Tha acu trom lore to loas, from ehors to uhm e, 
‘Balls to aternity. 


Thom makers x perpetual alitede 
‘aay all hawe Hepa around 

‘Thon bast not seea ft that eertitade 

"Or joy sboald bere be found. 

+ Whatever good ba hes ttn takes away; 

a SL Si he nl orn uk ah, 

Tne ¢ hone, OF sep 

“dere is ny boven, my Belg, or ay Gelgh, 

~All. he ‘but for = moment see, 
ett age, unbelped, shone” 


Tf the heart is to live for ever it must cat 
of some meat that endureth unto overlenting 
Tife, and drink of some water which 
‘become a spring welling up within for ever- 
more. 


| ory fine, and it may help to presont one 


sapect of our thome. represents 
a man whose heart is dead having died of 
starvation in tho midst of luxury combined 
with the poisonous fruit of sin, There is 

figure in the composition—a man, 
prouatarely old, but anrieualy arrayed in 
all thet may preserve a guise of youth. His 
general bearing, costly attire, and the mas- 
sive furniture of tho room tell of smple 
wealth, and suggest high station. A tal 
laden with rich plate, and flowers, and fruita, 
and wines, assnro 1 that he fares sump- 
tuously ¢1 day. But tho epicure ite 
alone ¢ hearth, his eyelids reddened. 
by wine and tours; his head sinking f 


perish. with an air of hrokou pride and hopoloes dis- 


appointment ; hia hands drooping with the 
listless feeblencss of an aimless mind. The 
man has hed overything on carth but love. 
Ina previous picture s boautiful counterfeit 
sat at the table with him, whilo the mask of 
simulated love fell from lips that no longer 
strove tommile. Now the pretence hss 

‘There wax novor any hallowing or endearing 
sffoction upon cither side, and Goth ‘becoming 
weary of the aham, the woman carries her 
enchantment to another sceno, and the man 


ae 7 
wih sh heart out, st wii the last vestigas of 
joy, and courage have 

The beet niki he rout what of ons 
rection, & heart that can never live again 
unless, deop down in the gravo it inhabite, i 
shonkl one day hear ox targghd the Son of 
God, and feol the breat is qui 

rit, likeytho dry bones in the Valley a 
ision. 

In that same exhibition thore was a picture 
by another argjst which will sot before us 
contrasted thought. By a coincidence which 
few msy have noticed, it was placed w 
an ae ~— ne same ror The 
acene, still speaking of it as present, is laid in 
silage churchyard. The os are not 
those of the great. The monuments are for 
the most part rudely fashioned, and many 


i 


Gn 


nameless hillocks covor the obscurs departed. 
On i etrentled tombstone an old 
farm \abourer is soated with a young girl in 
mourning by his side ; she in gazing intently 
at a plain monml of turf on which « few 
coatless flowers plucked from a vil 
have been laid, This man lias had none of 
those good things wo saw in the other pie 
ture, and he is almost alone, yet on his taco 
there is a look fe calm come He sents 
ytea w spot whore aguin and sgain 

id his dearcat treanuree but he is not sad, 
A light of tender love and putient lope shines 
upon his wrinkled face, lending softness and 
boauty to its otherwise hurd linea. The old 
man’s hoart is not dead. It is not withered. 
Tt is still unwrinkled. On what then does 
it live? By what strange clixir is it sus- 
tained ¢ Dues that grave nourish it? Does 


that Jowly and ill-kept churchyard revive, 
and people it with happy gnests? Can 
the memorivs of ‘auiahad joys aud 


closed atories of affection afford contentment 
Dow that thoes hands are still and thors deur 
facon aro changed? No; but the old heart 
lives anc ia yan bwcauso he believes that 
the hearts of his dead are alive for evermore, 
and that in the house eternal he and tho: 
will provently bo yathored face to face wil 
Him who is our etornal life, because He is 
- revelation and the formation of ternal 
love. 

“Lot your heart live for evr.” Oh! 
mizorable mockery, if thore were no love 
divine on which our affections may be 
nourished. The heart cannot ibly sur- 
vive the loans of that on which it It 
cannot outlive its clioson springs and objects 
of affoction. To live for ever it must cat 
imperighable meat, and fasten its affoctions 
a eternal things. But for the presentation 
of those unfailing ‘hinge in Christ one might 

well go into some hospital and bid the 
ick! ba well and atrong, or into yonder garden 
of sepulchres and bid the dead arise and walk, 
on apeak to bereaved and mortal men of rest 

Joy, and never-failing ope. Thore is 
iwriting on the walls of all our happiest, 

eet homes as plait gat ‘whi 
troubled the Chaldean king. * Distressful 
ts of joys, departing never to return, 
ike through our gins amidst 


starting places of youth wo see fair faces 





dowly sianeing tovards a day when they goodness 


‘us or our eyea close on 


them, isa law of death working all 


mental 
garden forgetfulnens ia the multiplier and 
vator of 
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sround and im each to that 
ina movement towards decay. As we 
ink of what it all means our hearts grow 
sick and faint, and we instinctively turn our 
to less distressful sights. But 


ief. Wiser are we to flee from 
the land of illusions, and to scek among the 
verities of God for a faith which shall flinch 
from no realities, and ask for no escape from 
the inevitable portion of mankind. Standin, 
smidet the ravages of death, Christ said, 
am the resurrection and tho life.” He rept 
indeed that day, and we may weep, but His 
wore not despairing or foreboding tears. He 
‘wept, moreover, not over the corpse of Lazarus 
but over the unbelioving, the dying and dead 
hearts crowding round the grave. Far from 
weeping over Lazarus as departed, He would 
bo more inclined to weep over the work of 
bringing him back agai to this inferior life, 
and to the endurance of a second death. In 


ing him to mortality he was conforring 
& lessor Tonefit than other men obtain in that 
“better resurrection ” which ushors into ever- 
lasting life. Lazarus was brought back as a 
sign wer to do far groater works thin 
the quickening of bodics. By moans of the 
por miracle which Christ reluctantly per. 
formed, He became tho resurrection and the 
life to those broken-hearted sisters. Their 
hearta revived at an merey, and today, 
having passed with their brother through the 
once debated portals, they still live in Him, 
Tn formloss power, Christ evermore is coming 
unto us. He comes to us by the resting 
places of our doad and whispers of the glory 
of God. He comes where our purposes have 
failed, whore our courago has faltered, where 
affection has brought pain, aud fondest 
fellowships have left tho dreariest desolation. 
He comes where sin has wrought decay and 
remorse produosd despair. He comes whore 
other helpors fail, and comforters grow 
spoechless and ashamed; and ever as he 
comes life wakens, hope stirs, like springtide 
in the leafless woods, love kindled by Hig 
love revives to feel affinity with God, and ab 


hich His visitation hearts grow strong again, and 


faith in the etornal Father is the power of an 
endless life. This is the true temple feast 
whereof the meck may eat and be satisfied, the 
feast of which the simple supper of our Lord 
ia at once an emblem and a pledge. For this 
“they shalt praise the Lord that 
geek after Him,” wherefore “Let your heart 
live for ever.” 


{} 
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CHAPTER XL—CILERT I¥ QUITE SU0- 
CESSFUL, 


T° have bestowed tho warmest affoctions 


of one's heart upon an noworthy object | 


is, beyond doubt, a groat calamity. It ia 


for the sake of matorial advantages bat de 
sracpt he teopoaliiey of eating. af 
to responsibility ol 

thar ent her Jove for him died wt 
tnco and for ever. The man't whele che 
acter wus rovealed to her by that final touch 





true that after a certain timo of life, we aro | of bascness, and hor frat feeling was rathar 


not inclined to view such mishaps in a very 
teow ight ; wo ao apt tou ndulgetly, 
bat a trite ironically, at those who bowail 
themselvas ovor a Ilightod love affair, be- 
“cuso we now tht. 99 many wore, things 
than that may befall the pilgrim throug! 


this valo of tears, He nay, for oxamplo, be 
cursed with a disorganized Liver, which ia a 
thing for less ame treatment than a 





broken homt; or #8 may, through sume 
tuint of hereditary ain, bo au Frish Jamllord; 


one of thankfulness for her deliverance 
than of anger against him. She was, how- 
over, very angry with Beatrice; and that 
whe did not at anco give him the dismissal 
which he almost asked for at Halcombe was 


duo partly tos not unnatural reluctanoe to 


tak bor rva path emooth and partly to 
a reason which many people might think far- 
fotelied, but which had certain woight with 
‘ono whoso couscienes was sensitive and 
schooled to tho examination of uice points, 


or ho may, for tho matter of that, havo been | If—as was cvidently the caso—Gilbort had 


snecessfal in his woning and marriod the 
woman of his choice, with cousequonces alto 
other wnforoseen by him when he gaily bale 
Frovell to celibacy. In fuct, thero is no 
vu to tho incurable ille which flesh is heir 
to, whereas it hus been admitted on all hands 
see ie world begun that lovetroaben, 
th for a time, are by no means 
inoue Bat wisdom of this kind common 
vnly by experienco; aud until the age of 
thirty or thereabouts (which is os much as 
to ray daring tho better, and by fav tho 
tonger half of life), few men or women attain 
to it, And since un affliction is heavy or 
light simply and solely in proportion as it is 
felt to bo the ous or # ‘thor by tho porson 
afilicted, it must bo allowed that Brian Se 

ve, after bearing Boatrice’s confession, 
fad every right to consider hiraself a meat 
unhappy 

‘That right would, o¢ any rate, have been 
concetled to him by Kit Greonwood, who 
at the sume time wns thinking the same 
thing of hersolf for very much the ame 
reason. Yet she was not, in trath, quite as 
unhappy aa he, because the discovery 
the ‘been deceived in the object of 
adoration had s very different effect 
her from that which @ similar discovery 





been Jed astray by an ungcrupnlous flirt, 
might it not he her duty to withhold his 
relouso until ho poritively domanded it If 
sho possoasod any influence for gooil apon 
him, t sho nut to exerciso it und rescue 
him, perhaps, from » temptation which had 
inot yet. quite pete victory over him? He 
hw] certain fascinated onco before by 

Geatrieg and had shaken off the fuscination, 
Mra. Groouwood would have boon justifi- 
inst the sacerdotalism which 
throug Kite ink cad that 

was parsit nt itey’a mind 

tr not Ms, ‘Monckton that 
bor daughter looked for « solution of this 
somewhat funtastis problem. But she beard 
nothing about it, and Kitty's application to 
hor spiritual director wos made without aby 
fious sanction from tho home authorities, 





Tis on ae Scaoe aa 1 srer boars fn. 
: eB canon I ores bears fn. 
Aig wall rid of worthless fallow.” 
Nor did he give her all the credit that she 
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“All gou have to ask yourself is whether 
you Ft love and reapect him; and if you 
can't, of course you mnst tell him that your 
engagement is at an end.” 

“Yea,” agrool Kitty dubiously, while the 
‘ours forced thoir way into her eyes; “but 
--but then I shall have to bear the whole 
hhune, and mamma is sure to be very much 
displeased with me, and—and—— ” 

“You 1” said Monckton. 

“ And oh, Mr. Monckton, it is rather hard 
that Beatrics Huntley should get all sho 
wants and nut even be made to feel ashamed 
of herself 1” 

“E think I may undertake 
yoaco with Mra, Greonwood ; sho inn't a vory 
Mmplacable person, is shef And ns for Miss 
Huntloy—woll, I'don't know oxactly what 
Miws Huntley's sims and objects. may bo; 
the hus avoided me for a long time yust.” 





make your 








Because sho husn’t durod tu speak to” 


he drew nearer the sight of his trim figure 
and well-cut features gave her a strange sen- 
sation of repnision; there waa no doubt 
about it, he had become hateful to her, Ho 
raised hia hat on ining her, canterod. 
past to the table yard, presently ro" 
turned on foot, Their meetings hitherto 
had been such as are customary between 
lovers, although their conversations had not 
always boen loverlike; but now, when ho 
approached her, she drew back, saying-—- 

‘Will you come into the library, plonae t 
Ihave something to tell you.” 

‘This wos very much what he had beon 
preparod for. Ho followed her, aasuming a 
weriousness of demeanour suitable to the or- 
casion, and tho moment that he had closed 
the door she began— 

“] have been thinking about what you 
suid to me hefure yon went to London, and 
Ise that you were rij It would be im- 
possible for us to live together happily.” 


wel, if wo, T snypona she ia a little! “If you think so,” answered Gilbort, in 
wahamed of henwlf alrealy ; and though her grave, subdued accents, “no doubt it in 0, 
puniahment is no burineas of yours, it ix J can only how to your decision,” 

protty wnro tu overtake her, I think, If sie! — Nothing in hia face or his voices botrayed 
marries Cilbort Segrave that will he punish! any inward satisfaction that he may have 
ment enol in all conwience , and if she, felt, He looked like one who has hod hard 


fooan't- why, then tho Manor House won't ; measure dealt out te him, hut who 


jo a very Pleasant placo of residence for 
tor. 

“What difference will that make t her? 
Sho hua plenty of money ; xho will only go 
off somowhore olse, after duing all this mie- 
vbiaf here.” 

“Yt hue beon a beneficent kind of mis- 
chief, no fur ax you are concerned. Indeed, 
T can’t pity you, for you have nothing to 
mu yourself of, and moat certainly no- 

ing to regret. Bonides, 1 doubt whether 
you would thank me for pitying you.” 

This timely appeal to Kitty's pride was 
ngt without effocl. It was quito true that 
aho did not want to bo pitied; nor, as she 
walkad homo, did sho feel that her plight 
‘was a vory pitiable one after all. Sho could 
not all at once recover her apirita, but every 
morning when sho awoke she was conaciona 
of » senso of relief, as though somo great 
weight had been removed from her mind, 
anu 0 by degroce she began to understand 
that hor’ love for Gilbert hag not for some 
tine pust een as roal as sho bad imaginod it. 

‘Ono afternoon she descried him riding up 
to the honse and went to the door to mest 
him, as ebo had been wont, Her ves 
& trifle unsteady, but abe felt neithor angry 
‘nor thle, only anxious to get the com- 
ing ordga¥ ovar as quickly ax might be. As 


Teapecte 

himself too much to complain of it, Kit 

had made up hor mind to let him march of 

with the honours of war, since ho covetod 

thom ; but sho was a little Lit provoked all 
ame. 

“T snppose,” sho remarked, “that you 
think ro too.” 

“1 am afraid that, if I am to be truthful, I 
soust answer yes. It socms to mo that in many 
ways—ospecially with roger to religious 

uestions—our notions of life and duty ore 
diumotrically opposed ; and I ought not, per 
haps, to expect that you should yield to me 
in such matters. 1 shall neither have tine 
nor, frankly speaking, inclination, to go to 
charch on Seca nor, if wo were mar- 
ried, would you be able to take your place 
in society and go on devoting yourself to 
ical exercises, I can't help admit- 
ting Phat these are sufficiont reazona to justify 
Jou in putting an end to our ongagement.” 

“T daro any they might he; but thoy are 
not the real reasons, and | think yon should 
io tobd what ery res] rearan ia, it is imply 





what you said the other day—that I find you. 
are not what I took you for, and that—I 
don't love you.” 

Probably it was not 
able to to make this 


disagree- 
unequivocal 
statement; certainly it was not altogether 
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ble 0 Gilet 90: tool Pas bad an 
306 ly, designed to 
prove to hor in de Kindest and most delicate 
‘way that, although she might still love him, 
it, was expedient that she should renounce 
him; but he was not , upon the 
oe of the moment, to show cause why she 
jould still love him, although she renounced. 
him; and doubtless that accounted for his 
dlurting out the clamsy rejoinder of — 
“Tt haa taken you some time to make this 
discovery.” 
“No,” she answered simply; “it did not 
take me long—scarcely a minute, I thi 
T knew it really before you had finished 
peaking to me that day at Halcombe.” 
"Yndecd | Then I am surprised that you 
lid not aay 50 at once.” 
“T thought it better to do as you advived, 
and take a few d think it over in. It 
scomerl to me that Were was no immodiate 


hurry. 

“None whatever, Whon ono has cruel 
thing to say, one can always make it doubly 
effective hy saying it deliberately.” 

“ Yea; that is ‘hint what I felt about the 
words that you usod to mo at Halcombe. 
‘They were not hasty words, and 1 could nut 
go on deceiving myself aftor them.” 

Gilbert winced. For weeks ho had boon 
doing all that in him lay to bring about this 
revult ; {% now that ho had arrived at it, ho 
didhnot lf like it, So painful was it to him 
to despised, and so far was ho from 
sharing Kitty’s conviction that their old love 
was dead and gone, thst she might, if sho 
had wished it, have won him hack to his 
allegiance even at this cleventh hour. Ilap- 
pily, she had no such desire ; for it is cortain 
that he would have reponted of his woaknoss 
immediately after giving way to it. 

“Yon havo not one spark of love left for 
me, then !” he exclai 

She shock hor head. 

“ As littlo a8 you havo for me,” she re- 

. “TY think we undorstand each other,” 
the addod prosently in a low voice, “and 
there is no oceasion to esy anything more.” 

‘Well, really this waa very amasing, Gilbert 
had always been accustomed to regard Kitty 
ag w dear, good little soul, with no brains to 
apeak of and a nature so guilcloss that any 
child might get the better of her. Yet here 
re dirtes i = neat of the cro oer 
atterly mean and fooliah, showing him plainl; 

taal could read to the bottom of hie 
heart refraining from entering into 
ticulara with « disdainful magnanimity whic 
mada his position quite untenable. There was 


Te 


nothing left for him to do but to evackato it 
without loss of time. To do so gracefully 
was impossible; but notwithstanding his 
humiliation and embarrassment, he remem- 
berud how important it was that there should 
be no public misapprehension of the causes 
which had lod to this rupture; so he said 


ingly — 

“TI think, for both onr sakes, it will be 
Lotter to make your parsnts aud-—and every- 
body understand thut wo part because— 
Iecunse—in short, berause you havo changed 
your mind about me.” 

“ You will not be blamol,” sho answered, 
viofly ; “I shall tell thom nothing more nor 
Tess than tho truth—that I am convinced 
that I do not care enongh about you to marry 

ou.” 


Then he mumbled a fow words of farewell 
ond got out of the room somchow. 

A-man who proposes to act di Wy 
should mako suro beforehand that he is of 
sufficiently tough fibre to cndure contempt. 
Gilbert, unlucki 4 for himaolf, was not 60 
constituted, and he rode away from Mordon 
Court in anything but a jubilunt mood. He 
had been very sneconsful, for ho had nob 
only rogainol’ his liberty but had had it 
thrnat npon him, and hat been arsured that, 
uothing of a nature to cast discredit upon 
him would bo revealed to the neighbour. 
hood; yot he was mado ‘niscrable by the 
consciousness that thero was ono person in 
the world who know him for what he was, 
Ilo almost doubted whether tho game was 
worth tho candle. So morhid was his sen- 
sitivoness that toinonr the disdain of a singlo 
insignificant young woman soumed to him, 
for tho moment, too hoavy 3 prico to pay 
for wealth, fame, and gratified ambition, 
Moroover, he could not feel quite suro*of 
hor, Women are proverbially bad hands nt 
keoping a secrot ; ahe might let out the tryth 
any day to Monckton, for instanco; it 
dawned upon him that for a long time, por- 
haps for years to como, his reputation would 
be ina measure at her morcy. Tf, at least, 
she would hold her ponco until after the 
election! But even did not seom cer- 


tain, 

About the last man in the world whom ho 
would have wished to moot, while under the 
influence of these dospondent. fore! 
was Admiral Greenwood; but it waa the 
Admiral’s thickset figure which loomed sud- 
denly up in the twilight as he was unfasten- 
{ng the park- and it was the Admirel’s 
js wt 


‘ial voice whi led out— 
“Holo, Gilbert! Back from London, eb 
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‘Woll, what nows of Brian’sopera } Isupposa beon able to conquer his distruat of his pro- 
you have boon giviny Kitty « full, true, and spective son-in-law, and although none of the 
Particular account of the whole thing. Why ramoura which had been flying about Kings- 
she didn’t go up with you J can’t make out; cliff had reached hie ears, he had an intuitive 
‘but women ary full of fads and capri (conviction that this catastrophe was none of 
evon the hort of 'em—though I don't aay so ; Kitty's creating, 

to Mm, Groenwoud, Varin ef mutabile, you' “Lt am sorry,” said Gilbert, “that yom 
Jenew." should think ft to express yourself so in- 

Gilbert perceived at once that the Admiral temporately. Z can only refer you to Miss 
must be onlightened. The neoewity was a Grosnwood, and hopo that, when you have 
painful one ; but it would be very unwiro to seen hor, you will fecl that you owe me an 
shirk it; #0 ho said in w grave, sul voico— apology. Good-night.” 

“T have only too good reason to kuow it, Thereupon he turned and went hie way, 
Tam worry to toll you that all is ovor be with an outward composure which concealed 
tween your daughter and me.” much inward perturbation. Tho Admirat’s 

“ What|” roared tho Admiral. And then threat of thrashing him was, of course, all non- 
for, albeit a pious nan, he had spont the scnso; the differonce in their ages rendered 
gronter part of his life in the Koyal Navy— anything in the shape of a porronal encounter 

© prnccorted to relieve lis foulinga after the Ietweet them impossible, Wut that the place 
faxhion customary among suilora, while Gil- might easily bo made taf hot to hold him ho 
bert-rat nilent om his horse the picture of «tidnot doubk. What thundering iot I 
dignifivd ronignation. was to speak to the man at all!” fo: mut- 

% Cod forgive mo for swearing !” ejaculated terol “It would have beun so simply to be 
the Admiral, afler pausing a moment to take overcome by my emotions and to ride on, 
breath; “Tut this is really preposterous, without answering, wheu he hailed me.” 
Come, come; wo niustu’t make mountains All his provious misgivings were swept 
out of molehills, Lovers’ quarroln —kiea and away by tho thought of this new danger, 
make it up again, ch? Now, Gilbert, you Esorything now depended upon whether 
just como straight back to tho house with Kitty chose to stand to hor guns or not, and 
mo, and wo'll sol this all right in a jiffy.” really there was no reason why sho should 

Dut Gilbert made a melancholy gesture of brave tho wrath of a choleric father in order 
dixsont. to shield a false lover, Noverthelass, Gilbert 

“You don't nnderitand,” said he mildly. saw that, if the worst camo to the worst, he 
“Thoro has been to quarrel; but Misa could make out a tolorably plansible case for 
Urcenwood has tokl mo in so many words himself. Sho might bring charges against him, 
that sho dove not care cuough for nie to but she could hardly provo them; and tho 
Locome my wifo,” foct remained that he hul given tho Admiral 

“T don't bolieve it,” exclaimed tho Ad- a strictly trathful version of their rupturo, It 
thiral, was Kitty and not he who had put an end to 

Gilbert gathered up his reing. “Of course,” the engagement, and sho hail done go on the 
ho remarked, “1 can’t compel you to accept specific ground that she no longer Jovod him. 
my ronl most determined suitor in tho world 

The Admiral did not appear to be much could only retire after such a declaration as 
imjrensod by thia lofty rebuke. “Stop a that 
Dit, my young friend,” roturned he: “you're As he rodo through Kingaeliff it occurred 
asking mo, let na remind you, to believe to him that it might be prudent to forestall 
that my girl is a jilt, and I shall want better rumour and provide the gossips with an 
xecurity than your word before F'll sit dowa authorized account of what must 1n any event 
inder tu acewsation of that kind, I may be become the subject of eager discussion before 
wrong~and if F am Fil beg yor pan the next twenty-four hours were over, There 
don—but it strikes mo very foreibly that I was a small club in the whieh at that 
haven't heard the righta of this yet thronged with 
Ono thing I can tell you: no man shall play Jomgere between five seven o'clock. 
fast and Jooea with my daughter; and if i he betook himself, and leaving his 
find that is what you've been doing, eo sure horse in charge of a boy at the door, went 
us I stand hore, I'll thrash you first and upstairs to the billiard-room, where, aa ho 
make the place too hot to hold you after. had expected, he found halfadoren men 
wards.“ ring pool end enother half-dozen or $0 

‘The truth was that the Admiral hed never ing on. 
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One of them, Johnson by name, imme 
diately accosted him with, “Well, Sograve, 
you very down in the mout 

look down in the ith, Radical 
Prospects nob quite so bright as they wore, 
are they 1” 


This Johnson, a major on half-pay, a fre- 
phanter of tea-parties, a ste of local 


125 


King dufng the prosting te ele 
We 
Thus it was that eve body tv the club was 
speedily informed of how “that fellow Se. 
grave had givon poot little Miss Greenwoud 
ip. 
“Had it from his own lips,” Major John- 


and an inveterate retailer of local scan- son declared, swelling with satisfaction. “Ho 


als, was just the wan for Gilbert's 


pose. | tried to make out 


abe had thrown him 


He ‘was of course a Consarvative (Cor who ‘over; bocause he ian't a Ritualist too; aa if 
ever heard of a Dadical half-pay msjor!), | I should bolieve such a cockand-bull story 


but he liked to be upon good terms with the 
Tanded proprietors of the neighbourhood, and 


Bockton while doploring hia political apos- 


+ “1 know nothing about our prospocts,” 

bert, anaworad, "nor, so far as I cau see, 
does anybody eles. If I look down in the 
mouth, I supposo it is because I Lave private 
worries of my own.” 

“Ah!” said Johntéin inquisitively. “Well, 
wo all have worries euough, goodness knows 
—hoalth, or money, or women; the threo 





roots of all evil, as I say. Hope your trouble 
isn’t connected with any of them. Excuso 
me, my dear fellow, I really didn’t mean to 
question you. Sounded as if I did, I’m afraid.” 

“Ob,” answored Gilbert, with o igh “1 
don’t mind being questionod. Indood, Imay 
as well tell you at onco what evorybod vil 
know before loug. My engagement is off, 
‘thot’s all,” 

“You don’t say so! Really and finally 

1 Dear, dear, dear! Woll, Segrave, 
Y'm sincerely sorry for this.” 

Gilbert. gravely thanked his aympathisi 
friend. “F hope you understand” he added. 
“that I make no complaint against Miss 
Greenwood. You, who know women so 
much better than I do, must be awaro that 
they often change their minds.” 

“Yos, yes; very. true,” Major 
Johueon, with a supiont air. “And go sho 
has actually thrown you over. Did sho—if 
1 may sak—givo any’ reasons t” 

Gilbert shrugged hisshoulders, “In such 
cance it is onerous to prose for rea- 
gons,” he remarked. “T have always beon a 
road Churchman , perhaps that may have 
had something to do with it.” 

He moved away, 26 if he did not care to 
puroue the subject further; and after gloomily 
‘watehi players for another ten minutes 

‘a fow words with eome of 
them, left the room. 

His tactics would have been admirable but 
for the fact (of which he was as ignorant as 
Admiral Greenwood) that his attentions to 


2 certain intimacy with the owner of would bet I should havo warned 


as that! I told you how it would be. Now, 
didn’t I tell you fellows from the firt Lanett 
ol 
Greenwood, only I hate to interfore with 
other people's business, And s most infernal 
shame it is, FP word That young 
Seyrave,” contumoed the Major, wagging his 
ineod sclomaly-"" wll, iy fethor “was 
friend of mine, and ho is plossod to consult 
mo protiy froquontly, and. petlape 1 ought 
not to speak against eat _ am askod 
0} inion t, Why, 1 must givo it 
candidly?” ” 2 


“Tin sure you're always roaly to give a 
candid opinion of any of your friends, 
Johnny, »” renuarkod & younger momber of tho 


“ Yos, sir,” repliod the Major, drawing him- 
self up. “I am not given to uising my 
opinions, and what I say behind » man's 
back I say to his faco. Well, woll, I euppose 
the noxt thing we shail hear will be that he 
has landed the hoiress.” 


OUAPTER XL—-CUBERTS TRUMP GARD. 


OK the onming morning Gilbort recotvod 
an y from tho Admiral which was 
moro apologetic in matter than in manner. 

“TI cannot sec my way,” the old gentler 
man wrote, with touching simplicity, cr 
avoid asking your pardon; for I find that 
your account of what still seems to mo an 
unaccountable business was substantially 
eorrect. I beg, therefore, to withdraw any 
offensive expressions which I may have used 
to you. As it has been suggested to mo 
that you may bo undor some apprehension 
of losing my voto at the coming election, I 
take this opportunity of stating that I shall 
‘vote, as heretofore, with the party to which 
I have belonged all my life, little as I admire 
some of ite measures and a good many of its 
amembers.” 








This was not preciscly a, 0 of 3 
Fpl -gomen bre go 
who had beon in trembling ion of @ 
dvclaration of war. The iral might, 


and probably did, smell a rab; but pride 


726 
would keep his lips closed, while the autho- | 


rised‘and authorjtstive Johnson be 
‘trusted to put the gossips tosilence, Gilbert 
svoided the town during the next few days ;' 


otherwise ho might Possibly have detected 
signs of @ rising wave of hostile public’ 
opinion, As it was, the first intimation of | 
its existence was conveyed to him through © 
roportad at fll Tengo apeschaelvseed by 
Te at ag ive 
ie Conservative candidate to » crowded 
meetin gat the eloctors. 

‘Mr, Giles, as usual, was very fanny. Tho 
tient cow trotted forth ut his bidding and 

ted horsolf in many s humorous rocta- 
phor; tho assumod determination of the new 
‘votors to possces thomaclves of threo acres of 
land apieco was declared to bo not inconsis- 
tont with tho insatiability of political body 
which could not be contentod with loss than 
three leader. 

“Wo, gontlomon, ax you know, havo beon 
politely called tho stupid party ; and porhaps 
it ig owing to our stupidity that wo can 
understand a man agrecing with Mr. Glad- 
atone, or Mr, Chamberlain, or Lortl Harting- 
ton, but havo » difficulty in roalising the 
montal procoaa by which he can bring him- 
nelf to agroo with thom all at once. Wo 
cannot help thinking that boforo long he will 
havo to choose ono ur othor of these states- 
mon, and fearing that that one will refuse w 
hand him over even s singlo poor acro of his 
neighbour's proport by 

But it wos whon Mr. Giles withdrew from 
the goneral atrugglo to fight his own littlo 
battle that, according to the nowspaper, he 
carricd his andienco trinmphastly. along 

, With him ; and the nowspapor added that in 
that audience thore was a considerable con- 
tingent of Radicala. “ My friend and adversary 
Mr, Sograve,” the orator was reported to have 
observed, “lias bocome curionaly cautions of 
Inte, I soarch through his eloquent 5; 
in vain for cows acres; 1 find 10 more 
allusions to free education; he seems to 
‘have clean forgotten thata month or two ago 
the Church ishment was doomed. 
Now, I will not accuse my friond of hedging ; 
but I will venture to hazard the conj 
that he has selected his loader, and t! 
loader in question does not bail from Bir- 
taingham. “No; I think tho leador in ques- 
tion wonld bo found a little north of Bir- 

is serena ed ete north as 

» ven't 8 word to say ageinst 

‘that selection, which may or may not be a 
pradent ene; but I can't help wondering in 
iny stapid Conservative way, how ‘We are to 
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reconcile it with Mr. ve'a earlier and 
more distinct utterances. We know, because 
he has told us eo, that he is in favour of very 
= honourable : 2 = 
an le man ter), 'e comal 
for is it not Povo iy agg of that 
admirably edited journal, the Kingscliff Chron- 
ide t no longer ago than the month of 
August last he was firmly convinced that 
every civilised state is as much bound to 
provide ite humblest citizens with instruction 
as with food—and Brutus is an honourable 
man (laughtor), We know—wo cannot doubt 
it, since we have his own authority to rely 
‘upon—that a bill for tho payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament would havo his hearty 
support—and Brutus is an honourablo man’ 
(great laughter). 

‘The speaker appeared to have continued 
in this strain for something liko a quarter of 
an hour. Thero is nogsore todi i 
in the work! than the facetious attacks of ap 
opponent. It is impossible to sce anything 
amusing in them, a extremely hard to 
comprehend why any one should find them 
80, and often—as in the prescut instanco— 
they appear to Leabsolutely pointless. What 

int was thero in repeating “ Brutus is an 

rable man” at tho cud of svory sen- 
tonco! And what was thore in thot inane 
reiteration to oxcite “great laughter?” Gil- 
bert found out when ho turnoi over the pago 
and read Mr. Giles's summing up of that 
branch of his subject, 

“Woll, gentlomen, theso things are mys- 
tcrious to us; for we aro only stupid Con- 
servatives, and, like the stupid mon in the 
fablo, we find it strange that the sane mouth 
should be able to blow hot and cold. But 
wo may rest assured that o satisfactory ex- 
Gre will be forthcoming in duo time. 

{t caunot be otherwise ; because nothing is 
more clear than that Mr. Segrave is pl 

to the extreme Radical gramine, and 
although I cannot pretend to an intimate 
personal equaintanes with my distinguished 
rival, yet, all that I hear of him, I feel 
convinced that he would be the lust man in 
tho world—quite the last man in the world 
—to broak an engagement of any kind” 


the (roars of laughter) 


This was very dis eable, and most un- 
anlike conduct it was on the part of 

diles to ie ® private and porsonal character 
to a political controversy. Such allusions 
are just what tend more than anything else 
oo feed hem clean er ee 
entering upon it. a 

ever, Gilbert could have ed him his 
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allusion if only it had not been received with 
roars of laughter. The echo of that signif 
cant hilarity resounded in the culprit’s cars 
add made him feel that his position was a 
ticklish one, He had bean aszured—and ho 
believed it—that he could not sfford to lose 
a hundred or even fifty votes ; he knew that 
the itor of mobs ia often and easily con- 
verted inte hooting, and he very much 
that his chances might be pluced in serious 
jeopardy by innuendoss to which he dared 
not make ‘any reply, His cdnclusion was 
that the sooner he could produce his trump 
card the better it would be for him. 

Now, this playing of the trump card 
would not, of course, Le in all respects plea- 
sant. His friends and the Crounwoods’ 
friends would bo a little shockod and a little 
disgusted to hoar that so very soon after 
receiving his cngé from Kitty he had en- 
gnged himself to another woman. Yot ho 
would not be quite the first man who has 
astonished his neighbours in that way ; they 
might, if thoy were disposed to be charitable, 
attribute hia apparout heartlesanoss to a fit 
of Bigne or despair ; thoir bitterest aurcarms 
would doubtless be reservod, as th 
are in such cases, for the lady. And, at an 
rate, their probation muat be riske 
The main thing was to be able to toll Bus- 
well that the Manor House would soon be 





in hia hands, aud to make the electors under- y« 


stand that by rejecting him they wonld 
Teject a man of gt wealth ; which wealth 
vould assuredly be lavished upon another con- 
atituency if they allowed it to slip through 
thoir fingers. Yio was strongly of opinion 
that these practical considerations would 

ve more jaaivo than tho — 

r. Giles or the outraged ioty of a fow 
old frampe und fogeys, Tue hie hold the 
trump card in his hand he would not allow 
himself to doubt, Beatrice Huntley, if he 
Knew anything of her character, was not the 
‘woman to enconrage any ons 28 sho had cn- 


him without being prepared to go 

all lengths; nor was she the woman to 
dive from her purposo by fear of cen- 
often onvied 


sorious tonguss. Indeed, he af : 
her superb indifference to what might bo said 
or thought about her. Still he was nervous 
and desperately sr to bo put out of sus- 
pense. ice ad told him that she would 
stay s week and no longer at ber brother's 
house; but 3 wae gitte ible that she 
ight ck ta, 

greatest im ce, What if, after all, abe 
‘were to delay her return until it should be 
too inte t 





timo was of the 


way 


‘He would not have felt much fear on that 
score if he had known how very unpleasant 
‘Miss Huntley's visit was boing made for her 

her sister-in-law. It was with feelings of 


most unfeigned joy that Beatrice, havi 
stood firm against af tad Cleans ts 
lications, and unciations, and 


wwing refused Stapleford for the second 
timo, seatod hersclf in the train which was 
to convey her back to Kingecliff. She had 
been victorious, but her victory had not been 
vasily wou; and Gilbert, who called uj 
pe om the iollowy  stiamntoe,wasa dg 

y her worn appearance, 

You don’t ook at all well,” he could not 
help paying. 

«  foel well,” aho replied shortly : 
“T havo been worried to death. Di ly 
worried too, which makes it all the worse.” 

“I don’t know why or by whom you have 
boen worried ; but Iam quite sare ‘that you 
iuuve not dosorvod it,” Gilbort declared. 

“Are you? [can’t think why you should 
be; but it doesn't much mattor. Now that 
Tlook at you, you also show traces of care. 
Has the world treating you ill sinco we 


always parted ? 


“suppose most pooplo would think 60,” 
answered Gilbort ; “ but, somehow or other, 
I hanily imagine that you will You novor 
considered my engagement a wiso one, did 

rou. 


“Novor. And latterly I heve vbserved 
symptoms of your having como round to my 
view. Lavo you broken it off, thon 1” 

“Jt has hoen broken off’ Not by mo, 
thongh, I am glad to say. Evon after 1 knew 
that Lhad mado a great mistake I felt that it 
would be quite impossible for mo to reloase 
myself; but to you I won't pretend that ‘% 
am not heartily rejoiced at my roleaso. ,In- 
dood it is a happy release for hor too.” 

“] shonld rather think it wus! Excuso me 
if I am unflattering ; but roally I can’t help 


agrocing with 

“J don't thai that is unfluttoring,” raid 

Gilbert ; “it is the trath. 1¢ was neither her 

Sanit nor rane toad we could nnd fo ap Se 
q an at Wo not 

ne fasta a ite soonee,‘Whun T look 

back upon it all I am smazed at my—my—” 

“Yes? Whatisit that you are att 
‘Your pati perhaps 2” 

“Oh, no; I was bound to be patient, under 
the circumstances. I was going to say at my 
madness, Surely « man must be crazy if he 
imagi i in love with one women 
while all the time he is really fm love with 
another.” 


* titled to mars 


Quite fit for = padded cell, I should say. 
And can it be that that is actually your 
mentable caso 1” 

ates red me,” pleaded Gilbert = 
proac! ; “this is no langhing matter 
me, whatever it may be for you. And Fam 
sare you know, and havo known for a long 
time, thet that is my caso, Sometimes 
think that I may have feared my fate too 
much, When 1 first met you—well, it 
wasn't very strdnge that T shoud regard you 
an being far above my reach, was it! Now 
that 1 am beter acquainted with you, I seo 
that you don't value yourself, ax moat women 
iu yr ar place would, for your money or cvon 
fo; your beauty. I now know that you would 
movor think of saying to yourself, ‘I am on- 

a man of the highest position, 
and therefore I shall ba satiafiod with nothi 
short of that.’ But I could not very wel 
know it then, could 1¢” 

“1 forgive you for having taken my 
meaanrs by too low a standard,” said Beatrice 
gravely ; “it was only nataral.” 

“Tt was natural, at all ovonts, that T 
shonld be oxtramoly rehictant to admit to 
myeolf that T hud done fo foolish a thing aa 
to fall in love with yon. 1 persuaded myself 
that all I felt for you was almiration, and 
afterwards teal wen yon seemed 
willing lo allow me that privilege, So things 
‘went on until Iaat mummer, in London, whon, 
Tieft_you so suddenly--do you renombor ¢ 
sani in a sort of panic proposed to Miss 
Greonwood and was accopted. It was a con- 
clusive way of proving to mynolf that I did 
not love you,” 

Boatrice waa bending over the fire, rosting 
gno clbow on her kneo and shielding her face 
from tho blaze with a largo feathor hand- 
scroon, “Oh,” she sail, without it 
bor attitudo or looking at Gilbert; “that 
wy phy Yon proposed to Kitty Greenwood, 
was it?” 


“ i ho auawerod unbloahingly ; «that 
was why. It was wrong, perhaps, and cor- 
tainly it was foolish ; but T have repented of 
it and Tam ashamed of it.” 
He roso and drew noarer to her. “Do 
you forgive me, Beatrice!” he asked; and 
as ho apoke ho took her left hand, whi 
‘ying on ths arm of her chair. . 
¢ drew it away; but without 
Bigpleasuro, Indeed she was not unser the 
intluence of any emotion at all thet he could 
3 and it was in « perfect! mat- 
terol dart voce thal she kes CWiet bi 
that you aro ashamed of 1” 
Le » T have told you,” he answered; 
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“J am ashamed of having all but married a 
gitl whom I did not love, 

“Oh, I think not. I don't sea how you 
can be ashamed of that; becauso, you bee, 
that is an offence of which you haven't been 
guilty. If you feel ashamed—but are you 
sure thet you dot—aurely it must be of 
having forsaken o girl whom you really did 
Jove when you asked her to marry you, and 
whom I suppose that you really love still— 
in your peculiar fashion.” 

‘or & woment Gilbert was horribly 
frightened ; but, remembering that it would 
be quite characteristic of toenty oo 

im a little before owning herself vanquished, 
he took heart of 

“You don't moan what you say,” was his: 
rejoinder, 

“Tasaure youl do; and between oursolves, 
isn't it the truth Come, Mr, Segrave, wo 
are alono, and there is no reason in the 
world why wo should not be quite open with 
each other, I intend, at least, to fe quite 
open with you, and, to set you more at your 
case, I may aswell tell you at ouce that you are 
in no way a mystery tome, You were, and, a8 
I said jnst now, I believe you still aro, as 
much in lovewith Kitty Greenwood as you are 
capable of being in love with any one ; you 
hositatod a long timo about proposing to her, 
Decause you are gifted with immenso pru- 
dence, and your hesitation naturally increased 
when it dawned upon you that you might 
accuro a far more valuable prize, You are 
so kind as to say that I don’t value myself 
by the amount of my fortune; still 1 am 
aware that that is just whet constitutes my 
valuo in the cyos of prudent persons, and of 
course my vulue was greatly enhanced in the 
eyes of one prudent person when I came into 
possossion of this property, which Mr. Bus- 
well wants 60 bad iiding purposes, In 
July last you hed fully mado up your mind 
to marry me and the Manor House; but at 
& critical moment your noe 
you; your head followed your hoart, and lo 
and behold! you found yourself an engaged 
man. Now, after a more or les painful 

le, you ure once more free. I con- 
te you uj your freodom, and T 
imagine that you are likely to retain 


Gilbert had turned white to ihe lips, He 
saw that there was but one chance him, 
and he took it. What you say sounds very 
like the truth,” he answered boldly, “It 
would be essy to put it differently ; but I 
have already told you that I did dink my- 
self in love with Kitty, and I confess that I 
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am not altogether indifferent to monsy. I 
don't know who is, What then! Neither 
for ae 1 are scotimental ; wo know that 
Friendship and sympathy wear better than 
a, 
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pcsoode praet cruelty because I. ha 
to givo you a taste—a very lit 
taste—of the punishment that you diverve 
After all, you are indebted to me; for 


I think I may venture to say that would havo led a wretched life if you 


‘wo are suited to one another. You know the! boen allowed to 


worst of me now. If you will marry me, 

Beatrice, you shall know the best of mo. 

Believe me, you will not find me unworthy 
ou” 


of 

dhe turned her face slowly towards him. 
“Mr. wvo,” she said, in deliborate 
accents, “I would aa soon marry a convict.” 

So for a few seconds they faced one 
another without speaking. It waa Gilbert 
who first broke silence, ‘You havo 
deceived mo intentionally from first to last, 
thon 1” ho exclaimed. 

She inclinod her head slightly in tokon of 
assent, 
“But why why?” he burst out ox- 
citedly, “What have I over duue to you 
that you should ireat mo with such cold- 
blooded cruelty $ You have made me act 
like a scoundrel—for I have acted lik» a 
scoundrel ; thore is no use in denying it now 
—you havo probably lost me my éluction ; 
I don't seo how T can even go on living in 
my own house after this, And all fur what? 
To gratify your miserable vanity *” 

Oh, no, Mr. Segravo ; not for that reuaun, 
I bog you to beliove that I am not proud of 
my conquest. Quite the contrary; for if 
you have actod like a scoundrel, as you 
certainly have, my conduct has not becn 
above reproach ; and. if iz lose your elec- 
tion, I have lost more, 1 havo lost friends 
who will nover come buck to me, while you, 
I dare say, will find your way iuto the House 
of Commons bog battered days. As for 
cruelty, you are ight person to 
complata of that. I my nothing about Kitty 
Greenwood, who will live to thank you for 
deserting her, though probabl will 
never tl me for having saddiod mysclf 
with a rather repulsive taak in order to bring 
abont hor desertion; but you must have 
taken me for a curiously dense observer if 
you thought I did not understand what your 
treatment of your brother has been, “You 
cheated him out of his etale; yon allowed 
him to go off and work for his living, know- 
i footly well that he was no more cap- 
alle of taking care of himsclf than an infant ; 
you did not care what became of him; 
would have let him die of hunger—I belie 
he acti would have died of hunger if I 
had not it this property from him in 
the nick of time! And then yon have the 


| intricate and not very oroditable 


out your engagement ; 
, though I acknowledge that it was not for 
your sake that I put an end to it,” 

“Do you really mean that you wove this 

i t out of 
sheer good-will to Miss Groonwood ” 
She inclined her head again. “Why not!” 
“Tho motive docsn't appear to me to be , 
waite sufficiently poworful, that is all. I 
ink there must havo heon another motive ; 
I think I might even go eo far us to form a 
guoss at it.” 
,, Bho rose and stood looking at him scorn- 
;fully. “I hod no other motivo,” she said, 
“I do not in the least know what you aro 
alluding to.” 

“Not And yot I thought that you re- 
vealed it pretty distinctly just now. I did 
not answer your accusations about it 
was hardly worth whilo, When a lady takoa 
such an intorest in any man as to put her- 
self in very equivocal positions for the sake 
of avonging his supposed wrongs, it seldom 
ia worth while to point out to her that abo ia 
talking nonsonéo about him. Well, Miss 

| Huntley, 7 hope Brian will bo grateful to 
you, but somohow or other, I scarcely think 
that he will, or thut ho will particularly 
enjoy the Ley of my disgrace, ua 
such old-fashioned notions of morality, you 
know.” 

Yt almost guvo hin back his eolf-com- 

cy to soe her colour and flinch “ Good- 
xyo, Misa Huntley,” he said; “you have 
contrived to do a great deal of mischiof ant 
no earthly good, thot 1 can discover, either 
to yourvelf or to anybody olse. One pieco 
of advice I will make so bold as to offer to 
you, and that is, that you should refrain frem 
giving to any one elee the oxplanation which 
ou have just vouchsafed to me. Bocause 
1 veal do not think that in ail Bn d 
you will find a human being quite UB 
‘snough to believe in it.” 
She made no answer, and he loft her with- 
‘out another word. 


CHAPTER XLIl.—I0ME-SICENESS. 
ly had not been a vory good- 
natared little man in tho main, he might 
have been vexod to find how univ 
tthe mnceess of The Line: ee wim itr 
buted to hit er. proportion 
Bir large eequaintance boggealtobe fateo- 
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duced to Brian; undiscriminating persons 
congfatulated him, not upon being the author 
of & pleco which promised to be the greatest 
Bit of recent y: but u his insight in 
having associated himself with a hitherto 
unknown genius; the newspapers, after 
awurding him a line or two of a] i 


‘weut on to dovute quile u us share of 
their valuable space to pointing out that in 
‘Mr. Sograve had arisen @ musical star which 
might very probably provo to be of tho first 
mugnitude, 

“You're new, my dear fellow,” the ex- 

rionced Phipps remarked, “and the Lon- 

lon public of the nineteeuth contury resem- 
blos the Athenian public of tho first in somo 
respocta, They cun't find words to express 
thoir admiration of you, you seo, while they 
think thoy have dune enough for your hum- 
Die norvant by saying tht ‘Mr. Phipps ie as 
arinsing us usual,’ or somothing of that sort. 
Aq if it was vony to be os amusing ax usual | 
Nover mind, Pm not jealons, and Tl go 
shares with you in another opera as svon a5 
you like,” 

This offor was made tu Tian only a fow 
days uftor the memorablo evening which has 
becn dereribed 5 yeb it wan nut the first offer 
of tho kiud which had reached him, From 
all quarturn he revvived intimations that ho 
might, if ho ploascd, renlor his curecr a 
Muerative ono. Hin old friend, Mr. Borners, 
tho musical yublishor, callud upon him to 
ray that « brisk domand had ilrondy 
up for thore despised compositions which had 
no lung lain unhgoted on the ahelven and that 
iE Mr. Segravo had any unconsidered trifle 
by him in tho way of & ballad, euitablo for 
voices of ordinary compose, ho could engage 








Yo dire of ie up proftae terme, “The 
Vallad, air, is not the highest expression of 
musical art ; but xome of the greatost com. 





posers, az yon aro aware, have uot disdained 
it And it pay, To many composers 
money is an object. J don't of courys mean 
tosny that it ix so in your case, rir.” 

Brinn, after a moment's hesitation, replied 
that money was more or Jess of an object if 
his case, and that be would willingly occupy 
some of his leisure hours in the mammer sug- 
gested, The truth was that he did not just 
thon feel as if he cared very much about: 
inking money, but he was anxious for work, 
and hardly oqual to work of an ambitious 
description. “Work, po far as he could aee, 
would have to be tho one object and pleasure 
of his life. Thore was nothing else to look 
forwand to, and nothing else that ho could 
bear to think about. Of Beatrice ho was 
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determined to think no more ; she was dead 
, to him, and even worse Shan deed, seme the 
very memory of past days must always 

| bittor to him now, instead of sweet. t it 
ia scarcely necestary to add that he was 
quite powerless to carry out his determina, 
“tion and that he thought of her every day, 
not to say every hour. 

Que morning he received a letter from 
Monckton, which he read with interest, but 
which contained no reference to Miss Hunt- 
ley. In an hastily added postscript, how- 
over, he found some not un news, 
“T have just heard,” Monckton wrote, “ that 
the ongagement between your brojper and 
Miss Greenwood has been broken off by 
her wish, I hardly know whether thia wi 
bo as little of » eurprise to you as it is tome; 
I can’t say that, all things considered, it 
scems to mo to be a matter for regrot.” 

“He takes it prett coal,” muttered 
Brian ; “but I suppose ho wouldn’t say what 
ho thinks about it to mo anyhow.” 

For his own part, ho did not find himself 
able to take this fulfilment of his fosebodin, 
as coolly as ke could have wishod. 
through that day and the next he was rest- 
Jess and excited, cagor to know tho worst, 
wondering whether Beutrico would take for- 
mul possession of her captive at once or not, 

and possessed by a foverish and impotent 
Jonging to save her from hor fate, “Was 
thure nothing to bo dono #” ho ashod himself 
again and again, and could only answor that 
certainly there was nothing to be done by 
him. Hoe might think as badly of her as be 
pleased, but he know well enough that she 
could not have Played the part that she had 
played without deep humiliation, and it was 
not to be snpposed that eho would go b 
such bumifintion for nothing. No; 
would take her own way ; she would marry 
Gilbert, for better or for worse ; the ci 7 
stances under which she had done so woul 
soon be forgotten ; the ancient glories of Beck- 
ton would be rovived ; ite woe sould be- 
come an imny it personage in the county ; 
the poor old Manor House would probab! 
be sold and razed to the ground after all. 
‘This last thought was singularly distaste- 
to Brian. He regretted with all his 
that he had ever parted with the 
only he could have waited a few 
there would have been no 
do 20, nor would he have 
that he, us well as Gil- 
Tarung ee things over 
eae things over 
remembered all of a sudden 





father’s life vain. 
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thatthe step which he had taken was perhaps less leaden sky overhead ; it had been rain- 


not irrevocable. He was in : fair way 
tawards earning an income quite large ont 
for a bachelor’s modest wants ; the purchase- 
money which he had received from Leatrice 
‘was still intact; it would not make much 
difference either to her or to Gilbert whothor 
he or Ra ain Prorat ae owner a 
party whi wy no longer required. 
Rap they would surely profer having « non- 
resident neighbour at cir gates to being 
brought within hail of half-a-dozen donizens 
of brand-new villa. At all events it could do 
no harm if he were to go down to Kingscliff 
and sagnd thom upon tle snbject 
‘Now, it ia superfnous to assert—bocause 
+ everybody must be aware of it—thut it is 
within the capacity of the most ainglo-mindod 
of mon to take ‘imeelt in, upon occasion, 
with tho most transparent of solf-deceptions ; 
and when Brian began to make preparations 
fora flying visit to his native place he was 
fully persuaded that he had a simple and 
definite purposc in so doing. It did not 
strike him that it was somewhat promature 
to proposo a transuction contingent in its 
nature upon circumstances w! hod not 
yot arisen ; nor did ho reflect that, in any cuse, 
tho proposal in question could be made with 
moro propricty and less awkwardness hy his 
lawyors yy himself. He was quite sure 
that he did not want to see his brothor, and 
jaally sure that it would be most painful to 
him to moot Boatrico, should he callod. 
y to faco that orleal. However, ho 
thought it would bo ploasant to have a chat 
with Monckton ; added to which, he fancied 
that it might relieve hia weary hoart and 
brain to cscape for a day or two frum tho 
bricks and mortar of London, which he had 
always buted, and to look once more upon 
the quict woods of Beckton, upon the old 
groy house and the red cliffs, aud the open, 
rolling soa, In truth, he was euffering from 
a sharp access of homesickness, which, like 
many otlor maladies, is apt to uttack a man 
when ho is down, If any incentives beyond 
theae impelled him westward he was uncon- 
scious of them and to be sure they were 
‘vague enough to be ignored. = 
“it waa carly on & cold and cheerless No- 
vomber morning that he started from Pad- 
dington, and aa the train whirled him out 
from the smoke-clouds which hung over tho 








city he was fain to sdmit that the country at j his faith to the test, that she 


not much better 
rita of a dejected 


that season of the year 
adapted to raise 5 








ing for some daya, and round about.Slongh 
= Windsor the meadows were ened a 
lor was improvement ible lower 

habitat tbe Brindon, th, and Bristol 
jor] irty, dripping appearance 

which only English tones con Seat 
Tish landscapes can stand grey woather better 
than most—there is nothing even in Lincoln- 
shire to compare for utter, hopolesa melan- 
choly to certain parts of France—but the 
stunted houses, the slate roofs, and the dull 
rod bricke of our citioa have, under some at-, 
mosphoric conditions, s lugubriourness which 
ve the heart of the beholder to aink within 


‘But towards midday, by which timo the 
express had rushod pust Tauaton, rigs of a 
change became percaptible, The levol eanopy 
of cloud sccmod to have rison a little higher; 
here and there it had streaks of a pearly 
tint, and there, gralually spreading, oponod, 
out into silts through Etch rays of palo 
sunlight found their way, and even a snpyos- 
tion of bluo eky could bedetuctod. It soomod 
that tho wost country wus about to show 
evidonco in support of the claim often put 
forward on its behalf, but not vory often 
substantiated, that it possousca a scparate 
weathor system, Aftor Exeter thoro was no 
more quostion of rain or gloom. The sun 
was shining brightly npon the low hills; the 
road estuary was covered with duncing, 
glittering wavelets ; it was pleasant to let 

the window and inhalo the fresh breeze 
which swept in from tho soa. 

“Twas autumn, and sunghino arose on 
tho way To tho homo of my fathers, that 
welcomed mo back,” muttered Brian to 
himsolf. Woll, the homo of his fathors was 
not likely to give him much of a welcgmo, 
‘but he was glad to seo the dear old country 
again, and glad that it should chanco to anile 
upon him. He could not help being influcaced 
in some degree by tho weathor ; he could not 
holp fooling os if ho had awoko from somo 

ing nightmare, and aa if, in spito of all, 
the world waa not really tho deplorable piace 
that he had imagined i, Heh » vision of 
Beatrice meeting him on the heights near the 
Manor Honae, ing at him with those 
clear eyes which surely could nover bel 
to a traitress, and telling him that it was 
a mistake—that she had only been putting 
never 

Kitty Greenwood felse, and that sho 
no more intention of marrying Gilbert 





mortal than St, ‘Tames Street. The trees than she had of matrying Stapleto: 
were bare, or nearly 20; there was 2 motion-| But this, of course, was only s day-dream, 
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end « sufSolenth sear one. Lrclitarsariie 
to notualities w: 10 atepped out to join the 
short branch lino to eect Via Sir 
Brian had been wont to sbuse in old days, 
and now he begun to droad « possible on- 
counter with some acquaintance and to wish 
that he had takon the afternoon %o 
as to arrive under cover of darkness. It wus 
a rolicf to him to find the familiar littlo plat- 
form tenanted only by porters and newsboys, 
He gavo his portmanteau to one of the former, 
hurried out of the station to avoid moeting 
the stution-mastor, and jumping into a closed 
fly told the man drive to the Royal Hotel. 
He reached hia destination without having 
houn recognised by any of the passers-by ; 
but there was no escaping the cor’ intity of 
the lanWord and Jandlady, who wero in 
thoir manifestations of joy, nud did not fail to 
add thoreto some exproaion of surprise that 
Mr. Briun, after his Ing alwenee, was not 
bound for Rockton, 

“J ghall only be here for a couple of 
nights,” Brian oxplained, and I have one or 
two things to do, It will he more convenient 
fur mg to bo in the town for this short tine.” 

To which they buth rephed, “To be sure 
it will, sir—yer, to bo ewe 5” aud looked ay 
if they dictn’t beliove a ward of it. 

Howovor, thoy added thut, ninco they wore 
{o have tho honour of sheltering him under 
their poor ruvf, thoy woukt do thoir heat to 
content him, and the lange firs(-Hoor sitting- 
pon Melisis retry F Sir dab Pol- 

‘ington hor ip had wi cy was 
hors iu the mmmor, sir, and was pleased to 
aay an everything was moat comfortable.” 

‘Brinn had not the heart to griove thom hy 
replying that ho hul no need for a sitting: 
room. Ho knew that to them it would socom 
& traly lamentable thing that a Segrave 
of Beckton should eat hin meals in tho 
coffce-room like a commercial trayeller, and 
Ae «lid not wish thom to pity him morv than 
they could help, So he submitted to be 
instaliod in the state apartment, with ite 
mahogany sidoboards, i horechair sufax, and 
its prints rey iting the (juecn’s coronation, 
the fanerat of the Duke of Wellington, and 
other national events; and while ho was 
cating his luncheon Mr, Petherick, the land- 
lord, ‘came in, ostensibly to ask whether he 
required anything, bat in reality, of course, 
oad out what had brought him to Kinge- 

Mr. Petherick walked to the window, drew 
‘up the blind, and observed that it was won- 
derful weather for the time of year. Also 
that a gentleman as had come down with his 
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farably for the winter, hed the remark 
to him that a many people lost their lives 
every year by running off to Italy snd such- 


like places, whore they didv't get no ‘ome 
comforts, when they might have just as fine 
a climate within five hours of London. “They 
tell mo, sir,” ho aided, “that wo're to have 
the fullest’ sosson this winter as bas ever 
Teen known. ‘That is, 28 soon es we get 
done with these hlersed elections, which don't 
do no good to nobody.” 

“But 1 suppose cloctions are good for 
trado,” Brian remarked. 

“Why, no, sir; not nowadays, The law 
ia that stringent 3 man don’t hardly dare to 
stand any one a glass of ale ; and both sides is 
oeping a precious sharp lookout, as wader 
rtand, VII bo a closo thing, a tery close 
thing; and there's been a deal of feelin’ got 
up of late, as J dare say you've heard, sir. 

“T havon't heard mueh about it,” answered 

ee 


ian. 
“Well, rir,” resumed Mr. Petherick, ad- 
vancing to the table and speaking in a more 
confidential tone, “I helievo Admiral Green 
pend hota ee St it oe te 
him, and quite right, I say, ® Tory 
myself aud making no wecret of it, whethor 
it, costs mo custom or whether it don’t. 
When Mr. Giles come lwre, 1 says to him 
right ont, ‘My vote ‘Il be for the Tory 
candidate, air, T saya; “but T wish you was 
the Radieal and the Squire on our si de, like 
his futher before him’ Ab, well, Mr. 
tins is changed,” 
“They bave changet for the better in 
some rerpects, I should think,” said Brian, 
“‘Thoro’s a mony as think eo, air, and 
there's more money in the placo than what 
there was, that’s certain ; but I don’t know 
but what folks are. protein’ a bit above their 
selves with it all, ‘Thore’s Brooks the linon 
drapor can’t bo content to live above hia shop 
no longer, but buys himeclf one of them new 
houses of Mr. Buswell’s, and calla it Bal- 
moral, if you please! ‘Well, Mr. Brooke,’ 
Taays to him on Sunday last, ‘I suppose we 
aball have to address your daughters as their 
Royal ‘Ighnessea now.’ Pm gettin’ to be an 
man, Mr. Brian, and I like the old timoa 
and the oll ways hest, I'd rather have seen 
you at the Manor House than that thore 
young Indy, though I don’t deny as sho's 
liboral to the poor. Maybo sho won't be 
there long, though, ‘They do say as the 
Squire—tut I didn’t ought to repeat all this 
foolish talk. Should you be wanting o 
carriage to drive you up to Peekton this 
{ afternoon, sir 1” 
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No, thank you, I would rather walk,” 





answered Brian. “ And indeed it is time for 
me to start,” he added, glancing at his watch 
and getting wy 


P. 

-The landlord had not got much ont of 
him, but, on the other hand, he had got 
rather more than he wanted out of the land- 
lord. It appeared, then, that Gilbert had 
not even thought it worth while to dieguise 
hie intentions, and that the probalility of 
lis chortly becoming affianeed to the boauti- 
ful heiress was already discussed at the bars 
of public-hongea ! In small placos like Kings- 
cliff such things are always known and dis- 
cussed ; yet Brian hated to think that it was 
80—hated also the thought of meoting his 
brother. Ho began to sco how inch bottor 
it would have beon to make his propositi 
hy lottor than by word of mouth ; but it was 
too lato to think of that. now. 

Ho walked briakly through tha town, look- 
ing neither to right nor left, and reached the 
open country without having heen accosted 
by anybody. Whon he iounted some 
distance up tho hillside, and folt tolerably 
aafe from intrusion, ho paurod and Inoked 
‘back at tho town, in tho aspect of which one 
short year had indeed, os Mr. Pethorick had 
eclared, workod many changes. Tho works 
of Buswoll wore conspicnous overywhere, 
aave in tho fishormen’s quarter, which pro- 
mmably ho had not yet dared to invude. 
From-the point where Brian stood he could 
ko stonemasons and bricklayers busy on tho 
land to which his fathor had clung with such 
obstinate tenacity; the whole of it was 
marked out into lota; in one place » huge 
wootlen notice-Loard had boen sot up, bour- 
ing the inecription of “Site for New 
Assombly Rooms.” Brian turned his hack 
upon all this with a aigh, and climbod 
agher, 

“Presently he tock an abrupt tum inland, 
because he did not wish to pass too close to 
Boatrice’s door, but after he had rosched a 
certain pine-wood that he know of he went 
his true course again until, on arriving at 
the outskirta of it, he could gazo down at the 
olit red house which hd boon his for a short 
time, and which he hoped wou! again. 
Ts too was and, for tho matter of 
that, improved. The mds round about 
it looked very trim ‘well cared for; new 
gates and fences had been erected ; smoke 
was crrli ‘up from the chimneys, and every 
now and the sound of stamping hoo 
ke from the stable, Seni oe wing 
visible grooms were whistli | 
over their work. 
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“I wonder whether I shall ever be rich 
to live in much @ placot” thought 
Brian, “I wonder whether I should like to 
live there if I were rich enough? Not now, 
nor for a long time to come at all evonts, 
Porhope some day, whon all this has becomo 
an old story, and I have grown accustomed] 
to thinking of her ag my sister-in-law, I 
shan’t mind.” 

He walkod on with his head bont, and 
hia hands behind his back, mentally ro 
hearsing what ho should say to his brother. 
He was not going to say much, and thero 
should be no quarreling, he was detormined 
Pheer Ho bad. sa} to Bockton to obtain, 
if ponsible, the refusal of = property which 
tight shortly be for salo; he had not como 
to offer uscless comments upon anybody's 
conduct. “(ilhert will know what my 
opinion of him must bo,” he thought, “1 
don’t suppose ho carer, and Ym not going to 
Bi and make him care. What bo 

” 


CHAPTER XLIT.—MITCURLY. YUTS TIS 
OAR IN. 


Gunent, os he walkod away from tho 
Manor House after saying his last word to 
Beatrice, was by no means a huppy man. It 
was trite that o snddon inspiration had en- 
ubled him by that last wort to dincomfit 
his asmilant, and quit the field without too 
niuch appoaranes of having boon routed ; 
but he beon routed, all the same, and 
that by means of o stratagom which any one 
with his wits about him would have detected 
from the outst, For Miss Huntley had not 

layod her part particularly woll. She had 
botlayed hor true feelings again and again by, 
sgrcasms which ought to have put him upon 
his guard ; she had nover conveyed to lim 
the impression that sho was in love with 
him, and ho might have known that gho 
would be most unlikely to marry him for any 
other reason. It would linvo cnraged him to 
think whst a fool he hol boon, if ut the mo- 
mont he had felt capable of rogo; but he 
‘was too thoroughly besten for thut. He had 
staked eve upon this ovent, and the 
evont had not come off. It was probuble that 
he would lose the election now ; it waa almost 
certain that he would lose the fow friends 
whom his questionable conduct towards his 


brother and his political ay had left 
him in the neighbourhood; in short, his 
scheme of life , and he ssid to 
Rimeolf wit 
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than done; and for the present he neither 
knew what wus Lo become of him nor 

cared. A sound drubbing, mhether pl si 
or moral, iss just this advantage, aman 
who has received it is seldom conscious of 
anything but a wish to retire into some quiet 
corner and rest. It is not until the next day 
that his bones hegin to acho, and his spirit, 
if he has any, reanserts iteelf. . 

Gilbert ploddod homowards, with the sca 
breaking far beneath him on his right hand, 
and the wind making a plessant murmuring 
throu the fine Plantations on hey rho 

fore him the expanse of rocky, 

tk-land uf which not even the most ruth- 
loss modorn reformor could wish to deprive 
Bocktou, socing that it could nevor be mado 
to do more than graze a scanty flock of 
sheep. On fo sunny cama afternoon it 
was serving the not alto, ‘usoloss purpose: 
of renant charming outlines and stretches 
of varied ira to eyes 3] ative of euch 
things ; but Gilbort’s eyes, it must be owned, 
‘wore not fice to discover the heautica of 
nature. What thoy did discovor DProvontly, 
with anything bat gratia was 
figure of a tall, broad-shoukt man ad- 
‘vaneing from tho diroction of the house, and 
twirling hia stick as he walked. “ Bothor 
tho follow!” muttored Gilbert to himself ; 
“YT thought wo had soon the last of him. 
ayy can't givo him the slip.” 

je cartainly could not do that, for it was 
manifoat that_he had been already soon ; 20 
ho summoned up an amiable smile, and as 
soon a the intruder was within hail, called 
ont: “Tullo, Mitchell! Glad to see you 
back iu theoo parta, What bas brought you 
from the other end of the kingdom ¥ 

‘Mitcholl’s responso was very discourteous 
onv. He strode up to Gilbert until he almost 
touched him pa then ojaculated, “You 
ipfprnal scoundrel |” 

Gilbert fell back a stop, looking notes of 
interrogation. 

“You want to know what Iam here for, do 
you!” Mitchel! wont on grimly. “Well, I 
have much plessure in telling you that I am 
here to settle accounts with you, my fino 
follow. I suppose you thought it was s very 
safo thing to insult and desert s girl who had 
nobody at hand to protect her except an old 
‘man ; but you aes, you made little mistake, 
for once in your life. 1 carried this sah-plant 
and a good stout one it is too—up to 


this afternoon with the intention of had 


altosae 
an moment, with your 


Now this ia not at all the right way to set 
about assaulting a man who retains the we 
feet contgn,Fonichnct epon ae woe 
inflict. condi ishment upon one wl 
well it, should have gone to work 
forthwith, instead of opening the attack by a 
volley of injurons epithets, like a hero of 
epic poetry. Gilbert, though not endowed 
with much bone or muscle, was as ective as a 
cat, and had no notion of allowing himself to 
be thrashed if he could help it, He sprang 
speaking, gripped him by tho wrist, wran 
his stick out of his hind, and sent it Syis 
a dozen yards away. Thon, without waiti 
lo be ore off, he relaxed his hold and 

bac] 

“What a fool you are, Mitchell!" he ex- 
claimed. “You don’t know what you are 
talking about. Tl toll you the rights of the 
maticr, if you like, though I really don't 
know why f should for it is no businesa of 
rours.” 


" Pray don’t trouble,” returned Mitchell. 
“1 know quito as much as I want to know, 
and you noodu’t think that I shall let you 
off. “Now then, look out for yourself 1” 

The advice was‘hardly given quite soon 
enough to be acted upon ; for simultancously 
with its utterance Mitchell’s loft arm shot 
out straight from the shoulder, and down 
went Gilbort upon the fiat of his back, with 
the solos of his boots turned up to the sky. 
Hebel rest Desires for » man who 

lown to regain posscesion 
of hia senses and resumo an upright attitude, 
in order to be knocked down a second time 
orto return the compliment ; and during those 
fow moments some ono who, from the edge 
ok he ond stove bad beenea soe oper 
talor of what had taken place, and who 
pened to be a ewift runner, was able to 
the spot ail confront the aggroor. 10d, 

« Mitel ma great idiot 1” 
“what aro Fou about t ‘What's all this 1” 

“Tell you tly,” answered Mitchell, 
“Get out of the way. I haven't half done 
ot” 


x 

Meanwhile Gilbert, who hail ceased to sce 
stars and had upon his feet once more, 
had recognised hia brother without any feel- 
ings of pleasure or gratitude. To do him 
justice he was not a physical coward, and in- 
eed there ean ‘be ew human beings who 
yrould tamely accept such an affront as he 


Sint sais 

my Srany”be eid cary," dont eat 
‘nest, Brian,” i 3 "I don’t want 
oo ie ff 
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“ You'll haveit, though, whether you want 
it or not,” returned Brian tranquilly. “This 
isn't » fair fight, and I shan’t let it go on.” 

“Who said it was a fight” called out 
Mitchell “I'm gring & licking to a black- 

rd who would have every bone in his 
in broken if he got his deserts, and I'm not 
going to let him escape because he’s your 
jor. That's your misfortune, and I can’t 

help it” 

“All right, old chap,” said Brian ; “youl 
have to lick ‘the pair of us then, that's all. 

8 on 1” 

But it was obviously out of the question 
to accept this invitation, Gilbert would 
geubtes declino to take part in a joint at- 

and with Brian Mitchell had no quarrel). 
Moroover, though this was a minor matter, 
it was probable that the licking of Drian 
might prove a task of some difliculty. The 
instrument of Nemesis had to descend to on- 


“Bo got 


ont of the light,” he whispered. 


“ Just, threo minutes; only for threo 
littlo minutes! I'll iso to drop my 
hands the moment timo’s up.” 


Brion, by way of roply, linked his arm 
firmly within Mitchell’ and drew him away. 
Thore were loud expostulations both from 
Mitchell and from Gilbert; but affrays which 
have been interrupted by a parley are very 
seldom rosumed, and the upshot of it wus 
that Brian led Mitchell off towards Kings- 
cliff, while Gilbert remained standing where 
he was. “Blessed are the akors,” hut. 
it is seareoly by thwarted belligereuts that 
they can expect bonedictions to be invoked 
upon their heada. 

Hang it all, Brian! I don’t soe what you 
wanted to put your oar in for,” grumbled 
Mitchell, while he was being romoved in safe 
custody, “Of course hos your brother ; 
but after all I shouldn't have killed him, und 
think youl allow that if evor a man has 
earned a hiding he has,” 

#T don’t now about that; but everybody 
bas a right to fair play, and it etands to rea- 
son that Gilbert couldn’t have a choneo 
against you,” returned Brian. You should 
hit a man of your own size, If had beonin 
‘his shoos it would have been another matter.” 

“I wish with all my heart that you had 
been—or, rather, I wish he were os big os 
you. But really it im’t my fault that rascals 
are sometinos lightly built. 1 should 
gone for him just the same if he had boen 

iath of Gath, and if he is no match for 
me I’m not to blame for that. I’m thankful 
to say that I didn’t make him.” 
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Brian made no rejoinder ; he was nat con- 
cerned to defend rights of rascality in 
the abstract, or to set a jum upon low 
stature. But after ho Tad conducted his 
companion to what seomed to be 2 safe dis- 
tance from the scene of hostilities he re- 
marked, “I think, as soon as you are & little 
Lit cooler, Mitehell, you will bo glad that I 
interrapted you when I did, You may even 
be mt e sorry that 1 didn't come up & 
minnto carlior, 

“That I most certainly shall not,” Mitchell 
declared. “I did give him one for himsolf, 
thank dness! I don’t think he'll cae 
about showing his fnee to the clectors for the 
next week,” 

i. y dvar Mitcholl, it's all very fino to 
talk like that, but, as’ you said to me juet 
now, I don't so what you wanted to 
your oar in for. I suppose I can gues what 
Your quarrel with Gilbert was, and now that 
wo are alone, 1 don't mind admitting to you 
that 1 think he has behaved badly—” 

“Badly! We hes behaved liko the con- 
summate villain that ho is! ‘Lo throw over 
@ girl who bolievod iu him implicitly, and 
who has no natural protector to stand up for 
her, bocanse the Adnmiral’s fighting days are 
over, 
“ Yos, I know; but the quostion is whothor 
a are the proper person to put yourself 

forward os her champion. ‘ou know, 

Mitel, ladies somotimes think that kind of 
thing little bit offcious, I hopo Miss 
Greenwood will nevor hear of thie, but if 
she evor does, you may depond upon it that 
she won't thank yo You forget, or por- 
haps you hayon’t hoard, that, as « matter of 
fact, it was she who threw Gilbert over.” 

“Oh, 1 know that woll enough,” answorod 
Mitchell; ‘that’s just the most disgracoful 
part of the whole business, Of course sho 
avo him his liberty when ho let her seo that 
ho wanted to get rid of her ; and tho first 
thing that ho did was to go down to the 
club with a long face and announce that sho 
had broken off the engagement, I heard all 
about it from old Johnson. When I wont 
away he promisod to drop mo a line from 
time to time and let me know how things 
wero going on here; and the other day I had 
a Ietter from him telling mo thie pretty sory. 
‘Well, Brian, you know how it used to 
with me in the old days; everybody knew ; 


have I dare say most people 


know that I 
to her in tho summer and ‘ust ete whl 


could be about i. I atayed. on here until T 
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conlds’t stand it any longer, becanso I 

I might have a chuneo of being of use te 

in some way or other. 1 give you my word, 
tir, that for her sake T would havo rerved 
that hiother of prs to the best of my 
power, and L really did work pretty hart at 
cleetioncoring for him. Well, do you know, 
Miss Huntley once prophesied to me that he 
would break her heart some day, and I said 
that if ever he did ] would break hia head, 
Now just. put youreelf in my placo for a 
moment, if you can. Wasn’t it natural that, 
when F got Johnson's letter, I should take 
the first train south aml try to keep my 
word #” 

“T daro say it wan natural,” anid Brian ; 
“but what goud could it det” 

“Somebody must do these thi an 
aweril Mitchell decisively ; “a fellow like 
that ina’ 0 be allowed to huve everything 
his own way. An it in, ho has got off, thanks 
to yon, with a little bit of u hump between 
hin eyes, which ¥ hope will turn yellow and 
Wack bat which won't trouble “him Jong, 
Rarring that alight inconvenience, he hae 
triumphed all along the Tine, Ty tell mo 
that ho hag been ax good ap accepted hy Mins 








” 
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int perhaps it mould be better not, cht 
‘What do you think?” 

“If you ask me,” eaid Brian, “I should 
advine you not to go near them. You would 
have to give somo explanation of your being 
in Kingscliff, and you aren’t quite aa clever 
at decciving year neighbours ss—as Miss 
Huntley ecems to be. In my opinion the 
best thing you ah 60 to 6 back to Ber- 
wick-on Tweed without any Ioas of time.” 

“Oh, Int that’s impossible, you know, 

‘One can’t hit amun in the face and then run 
away.” 
“Gilbert will know where to find you, if 
he wants you; but the thing mustn't fe any 
farther, You ought really to make him an 
apology ; for everybody woud tell you that 
you were entirely in wrong. You may 
think this or that about him, but all you 
know for vertain is that he is ‘not. going to 
marry Miss Greenwood because sho won't 
matry him. You would have no right to 
knock a man down for that even if you had 
tho right-which you have not—to make 
yourrelf Miss Greenwootl’s champion.” 

“If over I apologise to him, Pleat my 
hati” Mitchell declared with much em- 


untley 8 woman whom I must say that I phosin 


slon’t understand and I euppore he will live 
happily to the end of his days.” 

fact that Mies Muntley hag ao- 
cepted him 1” axked Brian carelessly. 

“T boliev I ea now why she wan 
always 20 anxious to encourage me, and kept 
on hinting mysteriously that your brother 
would uot marry Mine Greenwood. Women 
haven't i senso of honour, it acems to me.” 

“ Except one, 1 enppove.” 

+ «There ato exceptions to evory rule,” re- 
pil Mitchell isras ely. Well, I wish Miss 

Tuntley joy of him, I'm aute, "No accomt- 
ing for tastes, is thore 1” 
+#Do you tocan to call upon the Creen- 
woods, now that you are here 3” asked [rian 
to change the auhj 























Brion did not insist upon the point, per: 
ceiving that it would be a pure waste of 
a to do 80; Ba after caved Ente dis- 
cumion, be val yy ous 
friend to vay by tho night a Mit- 
chell could not but admit that a public scan- 
dal, thongh it might be unpleasant for Gi 
lert, would bo scarcely less so for Kitty ; 
moreover, he was secretly alarmed lest—ae 
he was assured would be the caze—she should 
resent his intermeddling with what did not 
concern him, 

“But mind,” was his lost injunction to 
Brian, who accompanied him to the station 
to make mre of his departure, “if your 
brother would like to meet me quietly any- 
whore but here, be hss only to say so and I 


Mitcholl tilted hia hat over his eyes and shall be very much at his servicu with any 
rubbed tho bark of his head doubtfully, “1 weapon he chooses to name, from rifles down 
hbanlly know,” he answered, “I should like to walking-sticks,” : 

LEFT ALONE. 
MDS just Uke » belt of the mowrtend ‘The quaiztest and qneercst ol bousos 
‘That borders the slde of the wa, All lip within svund of the shore, 
‘With patchas of com and potatore, ‘Their brecken-thatched roof in the wunlight 
‘With stretches of rye-grass and las, ‘With wild-Bowars and grasses grown o'et, 
‘With patches of troots and of bramicle, With ivy and lichea-grown gables, 
‘OF hawthorn and basel-tree. And crooked each window and door. 
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‘The quaintest and quocrest old houses, Bound her houmo by the ivy gable 
Bough-raftered, and mystic within, ‘She can soe the boats in the bey— ss 
‘Where the firo glimmers low on tha hearth ‘Fishermen's boats, with their bark’d Lrown soils 

And light through the amoke straggles in, Wind-full, sail gaily away. 
‘One sita, with her life-laden visage, ‘Then o blinding mixt cvanca o'er her eyes, 
Alone, but to dreom and to spin. ‘With mad thoughts of another day, 
‘Alone, ia that mystiral region, Whirr! goes the wheel in its motion, 
Onoo cheery with prattle and song, And on with the thrnd as it runs, 
Once height, with tho sweetness of faoen, A lark, wind-towed on an angry soa, 
‘Onoo rich with the healthy and strong, With o futhor and thre bravo sony, 
Alone at her wheet in that dreamtund On, till the fight of hier vision diew 
‘Sho mpinneth the wuary duy long. ‘And hse soul in a freusy burns. 
‘Whirr ! gore the whorl in it mution, ‘These quaintust und queorext ob hourrs, 
And rostlons tho past in hor brain With wild-flowerm und jrumos grown o'er, 
‘The joys and the loves und the mdncre, Aro havous of hardy tiahermin 
‘And tho shafts of gricf aul of pain— ‘Who livo on tho wustern shor, 
‘That is spun with the throad, a spinning Fishernen’s crufty, with thoir quaint old homow, 
‘Life's journeyiagn over ugain. ‘That wero built im the duys of yore. 
‘Tho oun flickern in at the window And ube who sits wearily epinning 
And dances bright aver the floor, Her thoughts of tho punt with the thread, 
‘Tho bee with the brvath of the mourland Suffers tho lot thnt finbermen’s wiven 
‘Comoe in at the opon door ; And that fishermon's mothers dread, 
Sho sings to tho dunce of her children, Left alono, in.» wearisume world, 
‘Till the bobbin with throad ruux o'er. But to work fur hor daily bread. 
TOM MCKWAN, 
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Tt is known to studunts of celestial pho-j vy, becomes a poworful moans of onabling 
nomens that astrunomers have classed us to moasuro the relative distancos of tho 
the stars which may bo porceived with the stars, and in this manor to pouotrate, so to 
nakod eye into six orders of maguitudo, speak, into tho depths of space. 
the stars of tho first magnitude being the — Adopting this principle of measuremont, 
brightost, and tho utars of the sixth mug: [Sir William Herschel oxplorod the depths of 
nitide the faintest, or thoro which uro | tho starry regions with pes of gradu. 
barely visible without the uid of u tolo-/ ully increasing optical power, and arrived ‘at 
woope, When tho heavens aro olservell with some remarkable lusions. Tho instru- 
a telescope the number of new stars dis ment which tho illustrious astronomer chiefly 
closed to view will depend upon the optical used in his stellar observations was a roflect- 
capacity of the instrument wo cmploy, or, in ing telescope of 20 foet of focul longth and 
words, on the quantity of light which 18 inches aperturc, Ho found this teloscops 
tho instrament is capable of concoutrating, to have a spaco-penctrating powor of 75; in 
whether it be @ refracting or 4 roflecting othor words, he found that if « star which 
As we cmploy in our obsorva- could be barely porceived with the naked 
tions telescopes of increasing optical eye were transported inte spaco eo aa to be 
stars which were previously invisible in 75 times more remoto than it actually i, it 
consequence of their faintness como sue- would still be visible in the 20-fout reflector. 
cesaively into view; and if we assume that Lot us consider « little further tho signifi- 
the stara are equal in magnitade end in- canco of thia result It hes been by 
trinsic splendour, and that their different pveipreiab srt mores mabe it emitted 
degrees of brightness are attributable solely by the stars of different orders of magnitude 
to their different degrecs of distance, the that the light of a star of the sixth magni 
a compared with the unaided |tude amounts to only one-hundreth part of 


the light of a ster of the firt iitade. 
Hene& wo conclude (always supposing the 
state to be of equal maguilude and aplen- 
donr) that w star of the sixth magnitudo 1s 
ton timex moe remote than a star of the 
first magnitude Now tho bright star Alpha 
Centaur. taay be considered an ty pieal of a 
atar of the tint mg de, Combing our 
kauowledge of the rclative distances of Alpha 
Crntaurh and the ntatw of the sixth magn 
tudy with the eunelusions above arrived at, 
at follow that if Alpha Centauri wore trams 
ported 4 750 times its actual distance it 
would wtall bo visible in Herm hel's 20 foot 
reflector, and consequently there might be 
perceptible in such an instrument a xlar the 
thivtance of which ix 750 tines great 
the actual distance of Alpha Contant 
the abwalnte dixtame of Alphs Contaari 
from the cath, as uacertamed by the re 
watchos of various astronomers, may he 
stated in round numben to be 20 bilhons 
of uiilen Hones we mtzeve ut the astonish 
ing conelusion, that tho dintance of th 
stun whith ute faintly viwhlo in a 20 
foot reflecting twelewope, much as Horxhel 
employed in his observations, ix not Tow 
than 15,000 billions uf milex, Light which 
truvermen space with w velocity equal to 
186,000 miley in a second, would therefore 
owcupy mare than feo thousand wars in pass 
ing from mnch o star to tho earth, Well 
might Horschel remutk that the visibility ot 
@ wtar in tho present day is proof—not of 
ite actual oxintence, but rither of ite having 
oxiated Inmdreds, it may be thousands, of 
Journ ngs, 
At has twon already remarkod thut Hor. 
aie aasumedl in these Apocubuions that the 
aro ull oqual in mugnitude and splon- 
dow, Tho revoarches of subecquent astro- 
nomen have led to tho belief that the stats, 
like all other natural bodice, while bening 
toWhrda cach other a typical rscmblance, are 
not absolutely equal, cither in magnitude or 
in intrinsic aplendour, till, it may be con- 
tidontly eupposed that many of the stare 
a ly visiblo in a powerful tele 
scope, such aos Horechel’s, may be bodies com- 
parable with Alpha Centauri, in which coe 
tt is impoasible to avoid the conclusion above 
arrived at. 
vias fring est wham nda 
1 the absolute ce of J 
o-n of the eutpbliahed facts of sci 
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nish an incontrovertible argument in support. 
of the true system a a universe, it would 
ule throw s flood of light upon tho grand 
doctrine that the innumerable luminarics of 
the stellar vault are vast bodies shining like 
the sun hy an intrinsic light, andl comparable 
to the sun in magnitude and splendour. 
Many attempis have becn made during the 
last two centuries to determine the 
of a stat, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
io axertain its alwolute distance from the 
earth, but down te within the lost thirty or 
forty yuare all euch efforts were fruitless, 
lany persons have a difficulty in under 
stunting how it i4 powible to ascertain the 
dintance of un inacerssible object, soving that 
a jnocees of actual meamrement i» impousible” 
¢ principle employed in measurmy the 
distance of a celestial body is owentially the 
same ah that which underlies all surveying 
uperations on the carth's surfice, It in re. 
muuhable for its simplicity, ws will be pe 
1ent hy the use of one or two obvions illus- 
ations, 
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Lot %, Fig. 1, represent an inaccessible 
shied cieerrol from two stationa, P and Q, 

let it bo required to asoortain the distance 
of § from cach of theso stations. The first 
step is to messure the linear distance between 
P and Q, or the longth, whether expressed in 
of P Q, the line connecting the 


‘two stating. This accomplished, the ob- 
Serres, pecs ded with en inasrument fon mee: 
searing mmagnitade 
a a and then coating toa he 

angle § P then proceeding to q 
aucertaing in tmannor the magnitade of 


the . Now, there two being 
reg ae oh tenth re 
Sat the apex of the triangle 8 PQ becomes 
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In the triangle 5 PQ we have 
the base 79 knows, and also = ‘angles 
triangle ; y avery simple com- 
tion we arrive at a knowledge of the 
of tho sides, 8 P, 8 Q, which 

the respective distancea of the chject from P 
and Q, In triangulations of thia kind the 
P geunnecting tho two stations is termed 
lino, It is manifost that tho ineli- 
nation of # P to 8 Q measures the chango of 
direction which the object s undergoes as 
the obsorver transfers hix position from P to 
Q, or tice versa, Now, if wo draw 9 k parallel 
to tho original direction » s, it is manifest 
that the change of dirvetion will be repro- 
sented hy tho angle & @ R, which again is 
equal to the angle Sut the apax of the triangle. 
low the angle sq R is measurad hy the 
little areas. It follows, therefore, that the 
are cmeasures the change of direction which 
the object 8 undergoes as the olnerver trans- 
porta his position from P toy. This anglo 
a technical appellation, It is termed the 
parallax of the ubject, and a knowledyo of 
ita valuo is essential to tho determination of 

the distance of tho object. 

In Fig, 2 tho baso line PQ is of tho samo 
Tongth as in Fig, 1, but tho object 4 is more 
remote, The rosult, thorefore, is that the 
parallax, os measured by y tho are ar, i8 smaller 
in Fig, 2 than it ie in Fe 1, This important 
fuct will bu evident by an inspection of the 
two If wo imagine tho object # to 
boa near fines ane vomote than it is 
Topresented in Fig. 2, the are a, represant- 
ing the parallax, would bo smaller in a cor. 
responding «legree, unl thus we activo at tho 
conchision that, for a base fanc of « constant 
Trngthy the mare remote the object is the smaller 
in the parullac. 


ag 
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In Fig. 3nd 4 te ol ject 8 inatthe mime 
distance, but the © in dimiishing 
ans et Miles be reel ts Cee 

ly that are mc, representing the 
parallax, is leas aleo. If tho base line bo 
imagined to be still furthor dimintehed, tho 
parallax will in Jiko manner be diminished, 
and thue we arrivo at this sccond conclusion. 
For objects. equally remute the shorter the base 
Tine the smaller walt be the parallar, 

Wo have soon that the determination of 
tho parallax of an object deponda upon the 
mouauromont of two ungles ot the opposite 
extremitios of base tine. A comparison of 
thowo anglos indicates tho chango of dirostion 
which the object uniergocs, as viowod from 
the ono station and from the othvr, in other 
worls it gives the value of tho parallax, If 
tho object ho very remote, the change of 
direction, and consequently the value of the 
parallax, will be corrosponlingly amaall, and 
1 then becomes a question whethor tho value 
thus found ropresenta a roul parallax, or 
whether tho difforence botween the two 
angles at the oxtremity of tho base lino ix 
attributable mainly to tho small outstanding 
orrors which moro or lows affoct all astrone 
mical observations, evon the most accurate. 
Mero we havo prosonted to us tho funda. 
montal difficulty exporieneeil in all tho effortr 
mais to aucortain the absolute slistunces of 
tho celowtial bodies, Thin diffienlty consists 
in tho remoteness of tho object and the 
smallness of tho base line from which our 
obscrvution are novosvarily malo, As will 
le really avon by references to Figs. 1 and 2, 
and to Figs. 2 and 3, these circumstances nro 
both conducivo to a small parallax, and the 

ly found. ‘may bo fo yory eroull, 
lence can he placed in it as the 
Teprosentative of a real parallax, Tho moon 


ively noar to the oarth hus « 


nently no difficulty by» 
Peipabere in determining ite vale 


It is quite « different matter when the 
question refers to tho distance of the sun 





satisfactory solution of the problem. In tho 
‘system ag cxtal fished by Cope 
i in 
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distances had beon sscortained with sufficient 
precision, Thus it was known that if the 
moan distance of tho carth from the sun be 
represented by 100, the mean distance of Mars 
from the Sun would be 152, the mean distance 
of Jupiter would be 520, and no on. Conse- 
quently, if wo know the distance in miles 
Tetwoon the aun and the earth, a simple ap- 
plication of the rule of three would give us 
the distancus in miles of the other plancis 
from tho sun. It is clear then that a know- 
ludgo of the earth's distance from the sun, 
orwhich amounts to the sume thing, a know- 
ledge of tho valuo of the solar parallax, 
would load by 2 simple arithmotic: 

tw a knowledgo of the absolute distances of 
all the plancta from the aun, 

But tho solar parallax has not been ascer- 
tuined by diroct obeorvations of tho sun fortwo 
reasons, First, in consoquenes of the great dis- 
tunca of the sun, ita parallax is small, and 
therefore liuble to considorablo wmcortainty. 
Again, by roason of the high temporaturo of 
the sun, and the heating effect of ite rays upon 
tho regions of the atmosphere through which 
they pass, it is not le to detormino its 
placo in the heavens with all the procision 
required in so dolicate a problom. In view 
of thoso difficultios the practice of astrono- 
mora has been to attack tho problem indi- 
soctly, in othor words by observations mado 
upon ono of the planets rather than upon 
tho sun, Tf wo could nscortain the 
lox of « planct whon it is in any 
minalg position of ita orbit, we should 
thou bo cnablod, by moans of the known 
proportions of tho planotary distances 
rom the sun, to pass to a kmowledge 
¢f tho solar parallax, and in this way we 
shguld arrivo at a knowledge of tho absolute 
ie eed ait a planets frcen’ the, an, 

low thore are two planots which occasionally 
approach comparatively noar the earth in the 
course of their revolution round the sun. 
Theeo oro the planeta Vonus and Mars, tho 
ono revolving immediately within and tho 
other revolving immediately without tho carth’s 
orbit, Both of these 


parallax. 
planet Mars. Observations of ita 
ince in the heavens have boen made 
listaut stations on tho earth's 
Greenwich and tho Cape 


constitute the data for 
ultimately at the value of the solar 
‘Inthe case of Venus the mode of procedure 
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is altogether different, the result being ob- 
tained by means of observations of the transit, 
of the t across the sun’s disk made at 
suitably chosen stations on the carth’s suriaoe. 
On raro occasions the planet is seon as o 
round black spot ing over the luminous 
surface of the sun. I ley, the celebrated 
lish astronomer, first pou out the im- 
pala of these ‘honomena, for affording 
tho means of determining ths solar parallax, 
The transits eer genorally in pairs, the 
individual transits of each pair boing seps- 
rated by an interval of sight yoars, Transits 
of the planot occurred in the years 1761 and 
1769, and the principal nations of Europo 
fitted ont expeditions und despatched thom 
to various suitably choron stations on the 
earth's surface for the purpose of observing 
the phenomenon. The next pair of tran- 
sits occurred in our own tims, namely in 
1874 and 1882, and in theso casea also 
the princi cipal nations of tho picts re 
co-opornted in ol 
with all the accuracy anded by the 
present advanced state of science, The 
rosults of the two last transits have not yet 
been fully worked out, but it may bo protty 
confidently asserted that the distance of the 
sun from thg earth as deducible from tho 
phenomena cannot differ much from ninety- 
two million seven hundred thousand miles. 
‘This is a stop of vast importance gainod in 
astronomical science. Once in possosaion of 
tho valuo of the solar lax wo aro ablo-to 
ite not only the distances of the planote 
from the sun but also their magnitudes, and 
the distances of tho satellites from thoir 
reapective primaries. Furthermore wo oan 
calculate tho periholion distances of comets 
and the distances to which they recede at 
the aphelia of their orbits, In 2] ‘we are 
in a position to ex] in numerical terms 
the acalc upon which the solar syatem is oon- 
structed. 
‘Wo havo now to consider the question 


more noarly related to our it subject— 
‘wo attempted 





80 successfully in the case of the 
wo should utterly fail in our object. This 
arises from the necessarily excessive mmall- 
ness of our baze line relatively to the amazing 
distanco of the star. Stiegl 
earth amounts, in round num to eight 
thousand miles, Consequently we are un- 
able to select any two observing stations on 
the earth's surisce which are at a distance of 
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are thes: fee Sod Sle hh 
an investigation of parallax 
of a distance so great ax tho distance of & 


fixed star, combined with a base line so small 
aa any daze line which can be measured upon 
the earth, must be obvious by referring to 
Figs. 1 and 2. In fact, the direction of the 
etar as observed at one of the extremities of 
the base line is found in all such cases to bo 
identical with ita direction as observed at the 
other extremity, and consequently, under 
such circumstances, no appreciable parallax 
ascertainable 


is ; 
gat vie we heve determined the value 
parallax we are in a position to 
attack the problem of the distance of a fixed 
star under vastly more favourable circum- 
stances, for we are now enabled to 
upon @ base lino, the length of which is no 
longer measured by thousands, but by mil- 
Tions of miles. In reality wo have now 
for our baso line ® diameter of the 8 
orbit, which my be stated in round numbers 
to amount to 186 millions of miles The 
advantagea of a base line of such enormous 
dimensions may be seen at once by referring 
to . 2 and $, which show that s greater 
Daze line leads to » greater parallax. 

During the last two centuries repeated 
attempts woro mado by astronomers of the 
highest ominonce to ascertain the 
of a atar by moans of observations made at 
tho opposite oxtremities of a diameter of the 
carth’s orbit—in other words, by moans of 
the annual perallax of the star ; and although 
rosulta were obtainod in this way which 
soamed in many instancoa to indicate the 
existence of a parallax of sensible magnitude, 
atill a careful scrutiny, subsequently made 
showed them to bo fallacious. is wae 
attributable to the oxceasive amallnoas of tho 
parallax and tho prosenco of many disturb- 

influcnces which mask ite value and 
feat the efforts of the astronomer to climi- 


several of the fixed stars from the 
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Let us now to form some conception, 
however imperiect, of this amazing distance, 
Let us suppose 8 railway train to leave 
tho earth, travelling day and night at the 
rate of fifty milea an hour withou! soppagts. 
In six months it wonld reach the moon, 
in two hundred years it would reach the 
sun, and in six thousand years it would 
reach the planet Neptane, the arbit of 
me, forms tho extreme known ais 
lanctary system. eame train, how- 

ever, would not reach the star Alpha Cen- 
tauri in loas than forty-two millions of years. 
pe pee mere eben mets, 
in revolve in very eccentric orbite. 
When e comet is in the poriholion of its 
orbit it is comparatively near to the earth ; 
on the other hand, when it ia at tho aphelion 
it is remoto—in many instancos very remote 
from the carth. For instance, the celebrated 
comet of 1858, known aa Donati’s comot, 
ono a the Breatest comets of modern eo ie 
at tho time of its passage ihelion 
was distant from the sun fifty millions of 
miles, but when it has attained the aphelion 
of its orbit (which will occur in about » 
thousand years horeafter) ite distance from 
the earth will not be lesa than 30 thousani| 
maillions of miles. Now our typical railway 
tho cathe would not 

the orbit of Donati’s 
comet in lesa than sixty thousand years, and. 
elion distance of Donati’s comet 


ein the dist the earth 

is only 1-i of istonce, 

tod Cone he nearest of siars, 
star Alpha Centauri is a double star, 


and is remarkable for ita largo proper motion, 
Tt was this letter circumstance which lod 
Henderson, the discoverer of its parallax, to 
suspoct that it was comperatively near to tho 
carth, and the results of actual investigation 
demonstrated the correctness of this surthise, 
Similar considerations conducted Bossel, 
about the eamo timo, to the discovery ef. ého 
of 61 Oygni, another interesting 

star. Quite recently, Professor 
Pritchard has ascortained the parallax of 
this star by an im tion based upon, 2 
aan ab sy 
apparent position of the star, at many 
ferent times in the course of twelve 
montha This remarkable step o) up a 
new vista of astronomical , the im- 
portance of which it would be difficalt to 


etl betyeaed the absolute distance of » 
celestial its apparent diameter, we 
can hence easily calculate its absolute magni- 
‘udo. It is manifest, therefore, that in order 


| 


m8 
to ascsrtain the abeclute magnitude of a star 


whose distance is known, we must endeavour the 


to obtain a measure of ita apparent diameter. 
To effect this object, however, has been at- 
tonded with insuperable difficulties, in con- 
soyuonos of the excessively emall 
diainetors of the stars, A. striking i 
tion of this waa obtained soon after tho in- 
vention of the tel At consists in the 
phouomenon presented by the occultation of 
4 plar by the moon. is known to our 
readers, the moon revolvea in a monthly orbit 
round the earth, and being tho noarest to us 
of all tho celestial bodios, is continually 
ing between us and ome af the stare 
io in paront fence originates 
the Tataroetteg jomenon of an occulta. 
tion of a atar Ly the moon Now it was 
foal that when a ame we ro this 
way by ‘moon, the occultation happened 
100 pradwally as in the cage of a planet with 
an apprecisble diak, but & 
whence it was justly inferred that tho ap- 
parent diameter of the star must be exces- 
sivoly small, This very interesting and sug- 
eative phenomonon was first remarked by 
tho English astronomer Horrocks, and it was 
hold by him to indicate not the absolute amall- 
ness of tho utar but its immonse distance. Wo 
aball soo presontly that this surmiso was just. 
Tho apparent diameter of a star boing 
thus inup, ile, the question arises, How 
can woothorwiso arvivo at a knowledgo of ite 
absolute magnitude! Light hero comos to 
our ruacuy, and if it doos not enablo us to 
ubtain an absolute solution of the problom, 
it loudy ww» helpful tion towards that 
oud, Let ut soppore the distance of a 
atar is known, also that the light emitted 
by it in comparison with the light of the san 
is‘known, Wo may then imagine the aun to 
be placed ut tho distanco of the star, and ss 
we know tho law according to which light 
diminishoa as the distance from the luminous 
object increases, we can calculate whstwould 
be the intonaity of the light emitted by the 
‘ain if it wore placed at the same distance 
from the earth as tho star. Tho difficulty of 
the problom as hero consists in de- 
termining iu the first instance what are the 
relitive intonsities of the light emitted 
the ann wnd_ tho star, the light of the 
being orcrwholmii ter than thet 
the star, The pro! Sree 
‘using the moon aa a modinm 
The light of tho stor has been com 
the light of the inll moon, and the li 
the full moon has been compared wi 
light of the sun, In this way the 
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atancos 

Herschel found, by Pootomet 
which he executed during 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 
emitted by Alpha Centauri is 
emitted by the sun, i 


& measure of the light emitted by a atar, 
are unable to pronounce how much of the 
result is attributable to the intrinsic eplend 
ppc lard a tor. much to ite absolute 
le. ermore, aby comparison 
instituted betwoen tho light Of the aa and 
the light of the stare at the same distance is 
largely dopendont upon the parallax of tho 
stars, an std \ aly beat Pht 
sont a imporfect know! . Still, the 
fieiamete rene to wed elma 
en made aro capable of leading to 
general conclusions of a bight inatractive 
naturo respocting tho vastness of the material 
‘univorse as it oxists beyond tho limita of the 
toler system. Tn thie connection I may 
quote the words of one of the most eminent 
natural philosophers of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, wo was led pty tinct ig 
searches to consider this interesting question, 
“In such noble and sublime studies aa these,” 
says the iMastrious Hayghen wit is glory 
to arrive at probability, an enguiry it- 
tol rewards ‘oar Iebonrs But there are 
degrees ility, some nearer 
the druth than others, and in’ the determin, 
ing of the most. y 
to the tras result lies the 
our judgment. 
anne 
probable immense - 
tude, have no 4] fable apparent diameter. 
‘This may be readily understood by means of 
a simple illustration. When the moon passes 
centrally over the un (in which case the result 
is a solar eclipse, either total or annular), the 


q 


approximation 
fs ino of 
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interval which elapaes between the time 
‘when the moon enters upon the sun and tho 
time when it finally leaves the solar disk, 
may be stated to be in round numbers one 
hour, If we now suppore the sun to bo 
placed at the dintance of the planet Jupiter, 
the apparent diamoter would be so much di- 
mainished dat tho moon would pass over it in 
twelve minutes; and again, if the sun wero 
transported to tho distance of Neptune, the 
most remote of all the planets, it would be 
eclipsed by the moon in the short intorval of 
two minutes. If the sun wero placed at the 
aphelion distance of Donati’s comet the moon 
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would pass over it in twelve seconds of times 
and if it were 1d. to the diethnee of 
Aiphs Contaari it would be covered by the 
moon in the sixtieth part of a second. Now 
the stars in general are vastly more distant 
than Alpha Centauri, We se, then, how 
‘impoasiblo it is, in the present state of science 
at all ovents, to ascortain by moasurement 
tho apparent diamoter of a star, and how the 
instantaneous disappearance of a star at the 
time of its occultation by the moon may be 
accounted for by its onormous distance Tom 
the earth, apart from all cousiderations of its 
absolute magnitude. 
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BEAILA—Laiighing ‘Water! Such 
an 


ig the fanciful bg name of the 
‘unpretentious yet lovely little waterfall, the 
remembrance of which has bean 


for all time to come through ‘mention 
made of it by the poct Longfellow in his 
immperahable ‘and stzmngely faatati “ 

of Hiawatha.” It is of this little 

hidden away in « valley on the wido prairies 
pear the exact centre of the great continent 


of ‘North America, that we propose now to 
write a few lines. 

Tas the comes of. fast years Jost vis the 
summer days wero longest and hottest, and 
the hardworking farmers on the fortile wheat- 
plains of the far-western State of Minnesota. 
‘were rejoicing in the prospect of en wnuEn- 
ally plentiful and not tant harvest, the 
writer found himself, with a few spare hours 
‘upon his hands— 
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Fans 
Taugh 
‘The mushroom city of Saint Panl, in which 
for the timo wo were “located,” is the capital 
of the befure-mentioned State of Minnesota, 
Enterpriso iteclf has scarcely been able to 
keep pace with the progrom of this flourish 
ing portion of the overadvancing Western 
Republic. Within the lifetimes of men 
woateely yet of middle age, Minnesota was 
jittle more than « valucloss, uncultivated wil- 
tlornesa, inhabited only by tho beasts of the 
forest and the plain, by a number of almost 
cqually wild Ret Skins, ‘belonging to the war- 
like Sioux or Dakota nation, and by a very 
limited number of advontarous trappore and 
fur tradory, attracted thither by the ts 
of gain in the trade with the Indians, Evon 
so lataly an tho year 1861, the boundarica 
of the State--then ovly some four yours 
old—did not contain a single inch of mil- 
way and only one hundred and seventy-three 
thousand inhabitants; now the State has 
some four thousand miles of railway and 
closs upon eight lrundred thousand inha- 
Vitants, Saint Paul, its capital, which in 
1860 was a mero village with less than ten 
thonsand inhabitants, now contains about 
ono hundred and fifty-five thousand souls; 
whilo Minneapolis, only eight miles farther 
up the Mi sip River, has grown still 
moro rapidly, and is now nearly oqual to 
Saint Paul in point of population. Both 
are bustling centres of ent iso and in- 
dustry, with enormous hotels and ware- 
honses, flog well-paved strocta, and all the 
Juxugigg of modorn civilisation. So rapi 
jndood, hus been their growth that to the 
Iajority of stay-at-home Englishmen their 
nines are still hat vaguel 7 Knows They 
havo scarcely as yet found their way into 
the school geography books of tho day, al- 
thdugh they will shortly take their place 
umong the Jargost of American cities. 
Rathor more than twoconturies ago—that 
in, in the year 1680—Louis Hennepin, 








Franciscan pricst, and tho fret white man to ingl 


explore the upper reaches of the Mit 

tired bis tance to foot of sania 
tensive falls, which ho named the Falls of 
Nt. Anthony, after his patron aint. Today 
theee falls ere tho muinsta: ooo ae 
Minneapolis; thoy afford the rer whi 
drives tho huge flour-mills which have made 
the city 20 celebrated all the world over 


‘ite flour that it might, without im r, | be 


be called “ Millapolis.” Beside 
“elevator” for tho storage of grain in tho 
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world, and saveral large saw or “Iumber” 
mills, ‘the place bas no lees than twenty- 
eight of these dourmilla Twenty million 
bushela of wheat are required eunually to 
Keep ell the mills ia fall work Taking 
tho average yield of wheat in Amorica, 
about a million and a qusrter acres of land 


would be required every year to produce 
this enormous quantity. “Pillabury A. 
Mill,” which is tho in tho world, has 


a “daily capacity,” as it is called, of twenty- 
four thousend bushels The whole of these 
gigantic flour factories are in motion by 
the power sapped by the Mississippi, which, 
even here at the head of navigation, is over 
one thousand feet in width. The bed of the 
river descends seventy-five foct in the course 
of a mile, thus mpplying what the Minmes- 
politens claim as cas of the finest " water: 
privil ” in the universe. In addition to 
ite -famod flour-mills, Minneapolis can 
boast of fifty-two churches, threo dally newe- 
upers, and fiftoon woekly ones ; while Saint 
‘aul, which has boon alroady roferred to, has 
thirty-cight churches (its inhabitanta being, 
apparently, somewhat loss religious), five 
duily papers, and six weekly ones. The chief 
differenco between Minneapolis and Saiat 
Paul lios in the fact that the former iso 
manufactoring city, bry tho ssthor, ry 
great centre, and consequently o 
great ailing pit Over ono hundred 
trains per day either arrive atox depart from 
it, over cloven distinct lines of railroad. 
Which of those two twin citios of the West 
will ultimately booomo of Soy greatest im- 
portance it is aa yot impossible to say ; at pre- 
sont the rivalry betwoon them is extremely 
Koon. In whichever of the two tho visitor 
happens to find himself, he is certain to be 
that the other is the smallor in point of 

ion and does the less trade. These 

few facts will suffice to givo tho reader some 
idea of the 3 i amount of com- 
mercial vitality which those young Western 


possess, 
But it is not only on account of ite amaz- - 
i is that the 
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ferent from the fertile and treeless prairies to 
the west of it, The lake in quostion is 
kituated upon « ridge which forms ono of the 
principal water-sheds—or “divides,” as an 
American would say—of the continent, 
‘While the Mississippi flows away due south, 
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tho Red River of the North, which rises in 
‘Lac Rouge, only a fow miles distant, runs 
in an exactly opposite direction, and after 
draining the bourdless wheat-plains of Mani- 
toba, eventually finds ita way into Hudson’s 
Bay. Beside this, many small streams, 
having thoix origm im tho samo district, 
drain mto Lake Snpenor, and thence find 





thoir way into the Atlantic down the broad 
St. Lawrence. 
‘Minnesota, 
from the fact that it is, in the truest sense, 
“the land of the Dakotas” Although the 
wid oan Snow nape i 
from the hunt ds of hii ers, the 
remembrance um is likely long to linger 
there. The Dakota or Sioux nation formerly 


oconpied the whole of the country between 
the upper Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
north to the Britizh boun- 
, and south for a considerable distance ; 
ts the tribe £0 wich the name beset 
present most comm: applied inhabit 
the district which now fora the State of, 
Minnesota, The early French explorers and 
traders knew this tribe by the name which ita 
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enemies the Chippeways gare to it, namely, 
““Nedoucssiouz,” from which comes 
present nume of Sioux. The Sionx formed, 
‘unquestionably, one of the very finest of all 
the aboriginal tribos of hai America. kilt 
hysique, in courago, in intellect, in war- 
Tal ia the romanee which was mixel up with 
their Jogends and beliefs, thoy had few or no 
qual, Their bold independence led them 
from tho first to resent the growing supre- 
macy of the white man, and led ultimatel; 
tw that bloody conflict betwoon the two 
moos, which roused to the utmost the worst 
paaxions of both, and is not likely soon to 
forgotten in America, Que of tho most 
notable events of the contest was the cele- 
brated Sivux massacro of 1862. Exasporated 
beyond measure by the total disregard on 
the part of tho whites of the stipulations of 
thir trosties and by the deceptions perpo- 
tually practised upon them, the red men, 
without one singlo word of warning , suddenly 
and wuanimously rose iv revolt throughout 
tho grouter part of the State. Tho results 
wort tnigic, Tho white popnlation of the 
district wax too scattered and too much taken 
hy surprise to organize any effoctual rosist- 
ance, Within » few houra sevoral hundred 
perons, mostly women and children, were 
eruclly muusacrod by the Zoceae who then 
comlined their bands in an attack upon the 
forts in which the more fortunate sottlors 
had taken refuge, This stato of 
however, id not last many days. In 
auljucent. towns vigoroua moasuros were at 
once Laken to put down tho revolt, In spite 
a the feeble rout : rows of basi eek a 
force wys apeodily got togethor, whish, after 
@ sharp fight, sm in subduing tho 
Indian, non whom gondign punishment 
‘Wap summarily iutlictod. Eighteen of 
ringleaders wore hung toget 
town of Mankato, on a site whi 
bhé visited ; while moat of tho 
remuyvod to Dakota and tho 
rosarves. Tho bands farther 
however, wore constantly at 
whitos up to the year 1877, and lange 
of troops were required to 
{rontior sottloments. In 1875 
formed the difficultios oa oe L esp rats oo 
ioux chief, Sitting w 
rusisted all the efforta of the United States 
troops, and ot Inst cacapod into British 
tenitery. The worda in which 
Dakotan wal the Ofioways dure oaly 
und the Ojibways 
well their relationship to our pains 
He says — 
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from tho largest tributary of the Mississippi 
lying within ita borders. This atream was 
formerly known oa the St, Peter’s River, but 
custom has of Isto restored to it its much 


ly more cuphonious Indian name of the Minne- 





sota, which, it sooms, may be best rendered 
into English by the words “sky-tinted water.” 
The word minne, which signifies water in tho 


Dakota , occurs innumerable times 
in the names of towns and villages scattered. 
throughout the region of the Upper Missis-. 


sippi. This in but natural, seoing that over 
tho whole of that district countless rushing 
streams and placid lakeleta lend to tho land- 
its most striking natural feature. Thus 
we have it in the name Minnoapoli of 
the most absurd hybrid names that the ingo- 
pauty of man could easily have devised. 
ly tho pure Dakota tongue was never 
bofore nor aince wedded to a classical Greek 
word, og in Minneay the water city! 
Thon wo have ciska, Minne! 
‘Minnoopa, Minnewaukan, Minnedosa ond 
many ers, inch Minnehaha, tho 
Laughing Water, of which we write. In the 
Dakota tongao the word tha or haha signil 
both » waterfall and laugh. Tho Dakotas 





—over, most Indians, intensely fanciful 
and poetic in their idoas of natural 
regard the water as laughing playfully as it 


shoots over the precipies, bonco their use of 
the same word in both cases. Tho addition 
of the word minne to the word haha, in this 
particular instanco, is merely freak of tho 
poet's fancy. 

About midway between the two cities of 
Hitoh we kare ob, the Minnesota River 
joins the groat “ Father of Waters.” On the 
igh, angnlar point of land which is formed 
by and ovorlocke tho junction of the two 
streams stands Fort Snelling, one of those 
frontier where for many years 
United States troops have beon stationed to 

in check the unruly Sioux. It was built 

in the year 1820 by Glee Snelling, and was 
at first called Fort Saint Anthony, but sevoral 
years Ister was rechrietened Fort Snelling, 
after ita founder. In all respecta the situation 
of the fort is an excellent one, It crowns tho 
summit of an ominence nearly one hundsed 
foot in height, the sides of which fall almost 
ie Jy to the water's edge, while 

‘View up the two broad rivers, with their 
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steep and thickly-wooded banks, ix fine. 
At the fort is tenanted by a rephent 
of k soldiers, who do not seam to hare 
- onerons dutics to form, 

Indi as being now no longed wuticoatly 
powerful to prove in the least degres trouble- 
some. Tho Mississippi, as it flows beneath 
the walls of the fort, is always seamed with 
quantities of eawdust from the waterdiiven 
saw-mills of Minneapolis, and either the 
troops in the fort, or some careful settlers of 


the district, have constructed a Jong floating 
boom of timber, which projects far out into 
tho river and collocts the numerous pieces of 
wood thst are constantly floating down. 
These, whon driod, are usod ns firewood. 
‘The railroad from St. Paul runs under the 
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walls of the fort and on to Mi lis, past 
the Falls of Minnehaha, where thee is a 
station. The writer, however, ferred to 
take the train no farther than fort and 


to walk thonce to the falls, across the undu- 
lating, flowor-stzewn prairie which oommences 
at the top of the stesp slope or “ bluff” form- 
ing tho right hank of the Mississippi, and 
strotehos far away towards the region of the 
setting sun. The day was hot and multry : 
of shade there was none, and bofore 

three miles intervening betwoen the fort and 
‘the falls were covered we had almost repented 
of our decision to walk tho distance. Long 
before the narrow fringe of tiees which shado 
the Minnohaha Creek was reached, they were 
to be soon through tho trombling air, lifted 











up and strangely distorted by the deceptive 
mirage, 60 common on the prairies 
west The creek in question carries off the 
surplus watora of two emall 
a Barriet and Calhoun, which 
characteristic of many others in the 
bourhood. It is very far from being a 
or imposing stream, At moet it is 
yards wide, and seldom more than 
or tro deo The emoath 
which it peacef ripples 
atructed, and, ‘were it not for 
falling waters close at band, no one 
ously unaware of the fact would 
that the 


moment su, 
team whiay only & few yards #1 
appears quietly into a thick grove 


«i 
sabe 
oH! 


| 
Ee 
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"way, 


‘trees, 





was on the int of ing over the 
the farfamed Ta of inehabe ‘et sugh is 
ant 


the case; and aftor descending the stoep 
slope which oommonoos directly the grove is 
entered, the visitor at once arrives at “the 
little waterfall, which [aa one writer says] is 
for ever singing o love song to the mighty 
Father of Waters.” - 
‘Travellers visiting tho Falls of Minnehaba 
will do well not to oxpect to see too much. 
‘Tho waterfall is in no respect gigantic or 
imposing There aro in many parts of the 
world others which fully equsl it. in their 
attraction. As a matier of fact, it is cortain 
‘that the Minnohaha would never have at- 
it ing like ite prosont fame had 


not Lonj ht it so prominently 
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into notice by naming after it the bride of 
is byyo in Ref Song of Hiawatha,” where 
he apeaks of tho “dark-eyed daughter of the 
ancient arrow-maker,” who was— 
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arm's distance on tho other, pouring down 
with. noise into a pool some thirty 
feot below. Certainly the waterfall bas about 
it much that is calculated to fascinate and 
charm the beholder. [It is impossible to 


“Wii nst mood of pede and swosting entertain any but pleasant thoughts 
that emiled and frowned alternate, 
Fee Rte it deeate, “ Agongocn toe Mionehan, 
‘Apd as wastes) ax lapghter.””" Saisie e 
‘Prom bebtnd sts sareen of branches.” 


Novorthelows wo do not for a moment wish 

to dony that Minnehaha is an exceedingly Vut Minnchaha is not always thus. At times 
lwautiful and picturesque waterfall. On the when the ice-king has leid his grasp with 
vontrary, We assort that it ia so. Tho stream, unueual severity upon the fair face of nature, 
on arriving at the odge of the overhanging he builds tho Matden-Spirit of the Falls a 
precipice, throws itself over it in a splendid palace of ice, of which the noble 
nubroken sheot, which, after falling somo hall is floored, curtained, columned, arched, 
sixty feat or more in a gracoful curve, reaches and walled with ico, Chaste stalactites of 
scircular pool below, tho rides of which are ice aro hung within, and without the massive 








kupt perpotually wot by tho steamy pray 
flu is for over Thing from beneath the fallin 
water, Aftor dashing itaclf into thie 
tho water glides rapidly away along a narrow 
channel, goeupying ‘the bottom of the valley 
ant clove); 
‘Yushes und small trees, laughing and chuck- 
ling to itself, ns thongh pleased with the 
graceful feut it hus just porformol. A se- 
cluded pathway runs for a milo or so along 
tho bank of tho little stream, through the 
thick brushwood, until it suddenly reaches 
tho bank of the broad, saw dusty rivor, hes- 
toning rapidly onward towards its far-dintant 
avean home, over two thousand two hundred 
milos away in tho Gulf of Mexico. From 
this spot i 
aa no path ean be made along the foot of the 
nearly perpendicular bank, formed of fine 
whito aand, which rises almost straight from 
tho water’s odge, But tho Minnehahs well 
‘Wererves another visit. Ite different aapocts 
arp 100 many to be all taken in a¢ one 
‘Ono of its most notable peculiarities lies in 
the fact that visitors may walk right round 
Uehcath it, from one sido to the other, by a 
pau pepe we comers. partly natural 
ly artificial. It givesa sense 
tion to walk the length of this rome. with 
& aolid wall of limestone rock on the one 
hond and o torrent of falling water within 


& 


fdden by a denso growth of sings 


0 visitor must roturn to the falls, the 


walls and roofs are added to and thickonod 
till the whole forma a huge dome of ice, 
Wigwam of Mionebaha” In tha, s0 seo 
wigwam of Mi °” Tn this, 20 says 
tho legend of the red man, Minne! 

long cold winter through. At tHe 
time of our visit, however, it is need- 
less to say that the maiden wore her summer 


Minnehaha is a favourite spot with the 
inhabitants both of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
when they aro inclined to while away a fow 
spare hours of a hot summer's day, 

falls are bes inning to pay tho penalty of 
fome. Soveral ve spring ‘up on the 
verge of the grove of trees which surrounds 

‘spot ; ice-cream voi Gury ply their trade 
wikia 2 few yards of the falling water; 
while an enterprising photographer is read: 
to take your portrait, piricin neato d 
pa ard ean 

. But tho e 

marred, is far from peril spoiled we yet 6 
ourselves epent the greater part of a very 
there, seeing the waterfall and 
its surroun undor their varied aspects, 
we can with confidence recommend a 
brief visit Se eee hae 
English or other tourista wl re- 
ind themselves in “ the Land of the 
Dakotas.” 
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A GOOD WORK AMONG THIEVES. 


INE of the happiest things which has 
imate nae ge hinge which, bes 
biles, haa been the diminution of’ crime dur- 
ing the tifty yoara of the Queen's reign ; and 





one of its most interesting features is the 
work that is done for the transformation of 
the criminals themselves into honest citizens. 

Mr, Georges Hatton, the founder of tho 
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St, Giles's Ohristian Mission, has devoted 
siantion this service for et least ten 
years; there is no exaggeration in 
ssying, thet he has done more than any 
other individual to bring about thie lessen 
ing of our criminal population. As Mr. Hatton 
is still comparatively only a young man, he 
Hilndops or for many eg 7 chosen 
thropio work for many long yes years ; but 
unheppily, delicate health of late com- 
poll im to curtail his efforts. The work 
Poe, however, has not been allowed either 
to flag or to suffer in any way, for his licu- 
— ‘Mr. W. Wheatley, is constantly en- 
od, and the extreme valuo of hia sorvices 
re pein by Perk by tho police: police- 


sat moet is «native of London, 

and as @ youth was drawn to Bl 
Chapel when the Inte Dr. Brock was at tho 
height of his famo and influence, At that 
time the map region of St, Giles'a re- 
tained many of its original characteristics, 
ita low } houses still presented a 
phase of London life which such keen ob- 
pesado as Dickens and Cruikshank loved 
to atudy, but which had a tondency to 
ingpire social economista with despair. In 
the cellara and attics of ite murky streets 


there herded » large tion, which 
ih or unpitied by the main 
ion. 


of the great world outside, consti- 
moral 


the victims of idleness, self-indulgence, or 
crime, Some of while associating with 
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Such was tho neighbourhood which Mr. 
Beate found Iv ida « stoaes titow of 
Blooms! & quarter of a century 
‘go, when it wan rooolved to do what. wus 
possible for its reclamation. The attemy 
was made in faith; and as is inevitably 
case under such conditions, the Mission was 
successful. Those whe had been supposed 
to be too sin-hardened and degraded to be 
longer in anywise hopeful characters were 
attracted to the services, and many striking 
cases of reformation took place lo the 
Sopa 3 ite conquosta, schouls were osta- 

habita of thrift and temperance wero 
ineulaated, while something was done in the 
way of recreation to lighten and brighten 
ihe dull monotony of the life of the very 
poor. Words would not be sufficiently ex- 
jive to tell how thankful some wore to 
visited in thoir own rooms, while others 
who wore at first indifferent or queralous, 
found in tho Gospel an unexpected messenger 
that could raise and comfort them. In ex- 


coptionaly hard or trying times temporal 
ico has been Se ee ne 
from lo self-respect through ruck help, 
many dk men and women have been 


to tide over difficulties until better 

daya dawnod upon thom. In course of time 
the rude and inad quate building which had 
Sree erga 

-qui was mp ent ry 

el in Little Wild Streot, a sanctuary of 
interior, and which can claim a dis- 
history, reaching back as far as 

the heres dope’ of Williga, IL Tt was 
thither that the late Mr. Justice Lush was 
attracted whon he came to seek his fortune 
in London; and in due course the rising 
erg ed became son-in-law of Mr 


Tho aden of help discharged prisoncrs 
pets Fiat ay bella a wi 
ea, came afterwards ; one 
Hogular oe providential manner ft was ret 
of all by individual thieves them- 
selves, who, after bein from pri- 
son, eater fess, 
timely, and not altogether unressonsble re- 
of these unhspPy ee thus bene ee 
of inal ‘that department 
Geet Oboes Mision has gince 
pore then any other similar 
about « dimization of erime 
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youths, who in uo proper senso could be said | inviting them toa comfortable breakfast in 
to beldug to the criminal class, were cnticed 4 placu of assembly specially hired for the 
into vicious courses almost beforo they them- | hard by. This mode waa accord- 
selves guspectorl that they had fonaken the ingly adopted, and thus, for several years 
paths of honesty. Pasgets of spurious coin on overy weok-day morning, ‘these 
are ever on the look out fur whom they may fasts have boon propared noar the gates 
onanare, and no victims 60 readily answer of all the great London prisons. 

their purpewo ax innoeentdooking youths from| ‘Tho outer gates of our great modern 
the country who have come to push their | prisons aro, as a rule, quite as imposing 
way in London, Such ure readily detoctod j ax they aro forbidding; and as in company 
by the profesional “smaxher,” who huppon- | with a little expectant crowd we wait for 
ing to come up at an unex Monient, the egress of the first comers, the grim 
‘well understands how to simulato the air of in, 


a friend-in-need—one who can introduce tho 
novice into other ways than hard labour of 
working his way upwart. If the youth from 
the country lintens to tho deceiver ho passes 
the Kubicon which divides tho honost from 
the criminal class, nud urged on by threats 
of exposure when ho wont fain recede from 
his danyerous course, his fate would bo roaled 
if our kind-heatted judges and magistrates 
did not perfectly woll understand the situa- 
tion, In Jango numbers of casos youngsters 
who aro dotocted in the act of attompting to 
pasa bud moncy ary known to bo the dupes 
othors. In former days thoy would have 
een summarily hunged; It now, instead 
of eufforing penises proportionate to tho 
saree oomiel , thoy are in London 
lod over to tho representatives 
of the St. Cilca's Mirsion, If such means 
wore not availublo to save the law 
would nocersarily havo to take ite course, 
Priwn discipline would hardly prove a me- 
conaful corrective in their caso—it wi on 
the coutrury, be scurely othor than a confir- 
mation of that criminal life from which it 
‘would bo woll-nigh impossible for such sub- 
fone to oscapo. a 
fe cannot conevive of a better beginning 
than this dotormined and sucoossful endea- 
veur to save tho victims of coiners; but a 
good deal of much harder work remained to 
ho undertaken in connection with tho attempt 
to reclaim the ortinary run of criminals on 
their dis from the gaols. The present 
Lord Chief Justice onco declared his belicf 
that it was possible to awakon even in the 
most hardened criminals some sense of the 
value of religion, while the example of our 
Lond in dying for sinners could toysh their 
hearts and rouse their consciences, i 
quite true that tbo power of heaven is never 
sizitoned, hut human agents hevo to make 
nies: ocenlations, end in this instancs no 
pl to afford greater promise 
that of ing the men end boya at 
time of their ‘from ‘prison and 


a 
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rs 


look as though thoy woro hidi 

the world Tae a deay of wrecked 
Tivos and wasted anities. Though 
not actually nooded, there are policemen 
Jason to represent the roajety of the law; 
but with the oxcoption of Mr. Hatton's 
aenta, the main body of the spectators are 
0 far interested in tho proceedings that they 
uro looking ont for the reappearance in the 
world of freodom of friends or family con- 
noctions. Somo of thoso who thus wait are 
roguish adventurers, who have no desire to 
live hy honest labour so long as thoy can 
ateal; and if on being dischargod, a prisoner 
ronews his acquaintance with confirmed cri- 
minals, who probably wero the original cause 
of his leaving tho of rectitude, there 
cnn be no hope of his permanent amend- 
ment, On drawing the very first breath in 
the atmosphoro of freedom, therefore, he has 
‘at loast an opportunity of chovging botwoen 
the good that ia offered by Christian frienda 
and the evil that is prof by designing 
Imaves, who uso him for thoir own selfi 


purposes Hepp thore aro thousands who 
m course year accept tho invita- 
tion to broakfast and’ the assistance which ia 


tw tam into better ways. On tho other 
hand, wo cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the other side offers some almost irre- 
sistible inducements to cortain natures to 





Christian charity 
has to what is for the mo- 
pel gpelghenn Sp ay 


t 
from 
led 


can one ‘that 
from the breskfast 
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the other, be sure that the watdhers have 
smared their prey, and that the ruin of the 
“sek eal Be 
pel i why tree saad 
hnman nature in what is sup- sent 
fot oe gemearecto 
y Field to the persuasive words which 
to them ; some even accept the 
Gospel es unreservedly aa it was acoopted by 
the thief on the cross, a accused Loman: yee 
genuine cases of reformation. 

Tt in not at these sta, however, that 
sabes Se oye bre ie 
by day, und from the opening to the end of 
the year, can be witnessed. ‘To seo that, we 
have to attend at the station in Brooke 
“Street, Holborn, an any day at noon. There, 
in the very th fare iu which the cles 
pairing Chatterton eut short his y life 

@ contury and a garter 20, & 

pp ieteaathaes ied for quondam thieves 

ae desire to work; and such have their pas- 
page paid to the colonies, have assistance 

roncrod hy granta of money of tools or they 

ure sent into situations at homo as fast as 


9 can be found for thom. To remain 
sping oe in the office or andionce-chambor, 
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have the temperance and 6,751 
sited Tree ap ah a creditable 
ee al ‘Thos, 4,838 reoeived 
money, clothes, Is, stock, d&o.; 208 waro 
10 to an friends; 91 ‘went to the 
colonies ; 61 took to a seafaring life; and 
489 bad. omy employmout found for therm at 
home, In addition to this, 713 convicts had 
oft to amounting to more than 
paid to them through the Mission, 
and a jarge number of thoso casos recsived 

additional grants from the Mission fands, 

If it be asked, “What comes of 
forts pat forth, daily on behalf of ti ie] 

ter year 1” the answer is, * 
Aimioution of crite, 0 far as Groat Sritain 
is concornod, which is without parallel in our 
own annals or in the ‘history of the world, 
and which rendors our situation unique 
among tho nations,” The ience of the 
‘United States, for example, 1s quite the re- 
‘vorse of our own; for in the Princeton Review 
for January of the Progen ear, Mr, 0, D. 
‘Warner, in 9] if of the Repub- 
Tic, ahowa “that criines rather increase than 


penitentiaries more than keops pace with the 
is to come into close contact with a growth of population and of woalth, ao that 
succession. of persons, who are liv- enlarged accommodation for both old and 
ing illustrations trath of Solomon's offenders are continually demisoded, 


distom, “The way of transgrossors ia 
Those who ochity awaken sympathy aro the 
eae, wie os come ca ee 

of fallen ba 


bomsiun sect wattanslatay easn n bes 
ing stolen to satisfy hunger, found in tho year 
gu a fax ore Juxurious lodging than any 


wanderings, and who 
well when ao helping 
them, hom who eth mos dial to 
‘With are er] -warehousemen, 
wie be oe of or of 
eect ainooat Baal, Rate’ Pritts 
fro sian ed rh nn ‘8 broken- 
condition, apply for the sanistance 


which will enable them to make a freeh start 
in tife, 
The itade of the work thus carried i 


Milteck Coe 
wre bet of te aerted invitation 
‘breskiast given at the gates; 4,673 sij 


forneat of tnawe 


hard.” and that what is mown as tho eriminal class 


is by 
bay ot esd LA War, during 1885, the 


the number of penal servitude sentences was 
1,087, ; 23 per cent. lowor than tho 
although 1884 was lower 
Han iny othe? year on recond ; compared 
baer years before the total was only 
85 than thirty years ago about 
wa a of the population, provi provided one caso 
of penal yearly on the avorsge, 
‘but at present the a1 ane © ono in 28,724, 
‘This continuous decrease has boen moro par 
ticularly striking during the last ten years, 
Tn such facta and as these, thoes 


fa rch a'work ae not fay 


40 carry it on. 
G, HOLDEN PIKE 





f CLIMB AT ROUEN. 
{ Monk, mar 


On pit nl eit an pope al 


From wosten window many a sapphire 


The rel phued knights within the nfchéd wall 
not more mute aud marble-bke 

ee they 
Living and dead, with fingers Uneped soem 


Bray 
Gad und the angela hear what they azo saying! 


‘Where am I now? As if a dream went by, 
Ane a dream still fairer came, I breathless 





Fearing to Fo broak ahlayrad word ot sigh 
‘The rapture Yn doep amaze. 
For earth und life beneath me slocying hie 
Only the stars divide me from tho shy ! 


‘The city ylcama with lights that come and go, 
The hills are ent against tho opal wost, 
Tho river hath a soft and onward flow, 
As some tired spirit fain to seok its rest, 
Whilst from the far outlying mists of yreen 
Tinkloa some vespor bell of church unseon 
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, saint, and paladin arise 
‘me now in pinnacled ar 


‘An hour ago they soomod to touch tho skios, 
ar ee ee heaven a» 


And at 2 ‘nd thie mute companionship of 


stonc 
I cannot feel that ] am quite alone. 


Ah, mo! tho eurfow with its silvor skime 
Too swiftly breaks tio magia the 


With canes keys I hoa: tho Iondle climb 
‘Tho cobwobb'l mazo of St Ouou’s toworm 

T quit with wistfalnoss akin to pain 

My visionary world for that of anon. 


The stars are out. Gurgos le and image quaint, 
Raso spire, frieze tantastic, micl, 

Hero and martyred mouk, and virgin saint 
‘Make up awould in which may not dwell, 

Why do I linger, sinco I must not he 

‘One of this niute und mystic company # 


M. BEIIAM EDWARDS. 





EXPERIENCES OF A 


METEOROLOGIST IN 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Br CLEMENT L WRAGOE, F.R.GS., F.R.Msr.S00., are. 
PART DL 


SR TION .—FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
ADELAIDE PLAINS, 


Brow giving an account of experiences 
at Mount Lofty I lave yot moro re- 
marks touching the climatology and natural 
featuron of ths Adelaide Plains, and my 
work attho Torrens Ohervatory. My hours 
of observation are 3 AM, 9 AML, 3 0.b., and 
9 PM. ; alio at 9:98 1.M., whon it is eight 
mitmtos past noon in Lonilon, at which timo 
ayneluvnous readings are takou at the chief 
observatories of the world. At these times 
all the usual clonients are observed in strict, 
accordance with the principles and rules of 
the Royal Meteorological Society. 

Tam overwholmel with the maser of mato- 
rial ofors me, and notwithstanding Rone 
little detail thia article can only be o mero 
aketch in outline. 

Inprimis, tho weathor of South Australia 
domes under tho kame classes as in (reat 
Britain- the cyclonic or low-pressure, aud 
tho anticyclonic or high-pressure type. 
main difforenee in in the circulation of the 
winda, us xct forth in Buy's Ballots’ famous 
low for the southern hemisphere, “Stand 
with your back to the wind and the baro- 
motor is lower on the right hand than on tho 
loft.” In these southern latitudes the wind 
circulates in tho same direction as the hands 
Of a watch around travelling barometric do- 
prossions, and against watch-hands around 
regions of high prossure. Tn tho northern 
hemnixphore it is the reverse, ach half, 
ah@ indeet! cach yundrant, of a eyclonic de- 
promvion hus ita own poculiar weathor, de- 
penting, moreovor, on tho surrounding distri- 

tion of pressure, Inateail, therefore, of the 
cloudy, saturnted conditions which prevail 
in Englund with south-castorly winds, as the 
front part of a storm-ares approaches on the 
pins of Adclide a depression is heralded 

y north-cast eurronts; and s glance at the 
‘map and configaration of tho Australian eon- 
tinent will show the reader that, in the sum- 
tor time, this wiud must be intensely hot 
and dry, ‘These low pressures travel from 
tha west, and frequently originate in the 
South Indian Ocean. T y nice the Great 
Bight, and, overlapping the cosatling, usually 
‘pase with their centrea to 





Taide, Thus the heated air from the interior 
must be drawn towards the place of lowest 
‘barometer. 


A few figures from my own observatory 
will show the very romarkable variations 
in meteorvlogical conditions between the 
front aud receding portions of such a dis- 
turbance, and British workers will agreo that 
the statistics are perhaps withont prece- 
dont, Remember that tho dry bulb thor 
mometer indigates the temperature of tlic 
air in the shade, and the wot bulb gives the 


temperature of evaporation. Elcat is lost 
by the evaporating a8, and go when the 
alr is not soaked with moisture the wet bull) 


reads Iowor than the dry bulb. Honco the 
greater the difference betwoon the reudings 
of the two instraments the drior is the atmo- 
aphero, and when they both read alike, as was 
nearly always the caso on Bon Nevis, tho air ix 
saturated, and such a condition is represontod 
by 100. So, then, the percontago of relative 
humidity shows the degroo of approach to 


Tho absolute sataration. 


On January 13th, 1884, for instance, o 
disturbanco was coming from the west, and 
tho haromoter falling. The dry bulb at 
9 au. read 96°°5, wet bulb 74°+4, giving a 
humidity of 24 per cont. The shy was de 
hluo, and a fow whisps of eirrus cloud, whi 


faithfully ict ing chango, wore 
noted, The vin ms aorthsash Sweoping 
round the south-eastern edge of the advancing 
cee ate vibstiy of about twenty-five 

iles an hour, As centre approached 
tho wind voered round by north, and at 3 p.m. 
tho dry bulb was 106"8, wet 69°-4- Here we 
have a difference of more than thirty-seven 
degross between the two thermometers,t a 
ditferonce which gives only 10 per cent.t for 
the humidity of the air instead of 98 per cent., 
as is frequent in Great Britain in frout of an 
advancing storm, The maximum shade tem- 
perature was 109°2, the highest in the san’s 
rays 154°8 (by the samo solar thermometer 
that a while ago was buried in ica on Ben 
Nevis), and the temperaturo of the ground 
at a depth of ome foot was actually 91°-2 at 


3 
| 
! 
| 
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9 px. Soon after midnight the centre 

disturbances passed by, up went the baro- 
meter, and a new set of conditions became 
established to the relief of every one, eo that 
by next evening temperature had fallen forty- 
one degrees and humidity increased to 63 


south-south-west, 
winds travelling round the rear of the re- 
treating depreasion. 

Oan Britich readers, hugging their frea in 
January, realise euch conditions as the above 
at the antipodea? Once ience a ge- 
nuine Roath Avsralien is i beek Selds, and 
you will never it” r vegetation 
withors as by frost in the old country—all 
nature scoms prostrate, Ants, guided by 
wondrous instinct, find the wet-bulb thermo- 
moter, and eagerly sip the cooling moistare ; 
and if J do not replenish the Little water-oup 
even this will be denied them, for svapora- 
tion is p ling at such 9 rapid rato that 
it will speedily run dry. My old cat lies 
Somme ee 
strange 1 n transporte ‘ee 
torday she was hunting native lizards in the 
soctions yonder, but no Australian game 
tompts hor now. J think of “Renzo,” poor 
dog, in quarantine, and wonder how he takes 
to a colonial summer. Fowls are i 
under the trees, while ducks and goese 
with pain as they tread the burning ground, 
Applee aro roasting by the sun’s rays, 

other disturbance followed this momo- 
able inatance five daye afterwards, Again 
the wind wont to the scorchin; 


per cent., under the cooli 





extreme rear of this de- 
pression lowering skies and 
with great of cloud capping the Mount 
Lofty 80 


range, iting % scene strong! 
resembling the Highlands. By January 20th 
tho dry bulb was down to 52°-9, and nearly 
half an inch of rain had fallen. At night 
there wore breaks in the cloud-masses, and 
ever snd anon one glimpsed the Southern 
Gross shining fn the ferrvaen ibs some 
sparkling jews us within a week i 
teed a Tangs of temperature of more en 
ix degrees, 
much for two instances of the Adelaide 


inate Sa andl readies ‘vill comer 
amy 
investigation. Buel eudden Ba ‘nating 
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changes, despite tho saubrity of the climate, 
ere trying to many people, and we are 

t they ocour mainly during sum- 
mer. They are then a result of cyclonic 
winds drawn from the heated plains of Cen- 
tral Australia, and then veering into cool 
currents from the Southern Qcsan, similarly 
drawn towards tho centre of a low-prosaure 
system ; and never waa the cyclonic theory 
Detter exemplified. 

It will readily bo understood that the anti- 

qelenic typo of weather seldom or Late 

t energy betweon Novomber 
and Marck, in consequence of the rarefied 
sir rising from tho hot interior.’ 

Gsy as the gardens may bo with the 
choicest flowors, maintained by irrigation 
with the hose from thé*water-mains, voge- 
table growth, with some excoptions, ia 
chockod during this searon, Yot the atink- 
wort (Inula swawulens), a noxious wood, 
native to South Furope, Dut too vigor: 
ously and dowers in profusion, Tho couch- 

and the beautiful buffalo grass the 

introdneed from the United States— 
also gor during summer, and are much 
usod in forming lawne. But tho slopes and 
plains aro browned ovor, and so dry in veyo- 
tation, that a picce of glass foousing the sun's 
rays may set it ablaze. Bush fires rage in 
the hills dospite stringent measures against 
the carcloss wee of “Tandatickor” matches 
by reckloss smokers, and shed s wild glow, 
‘beneath great volumos of smoke, on tho flate 
dy night. 

it is not until the rains in March and 
April that growth is stimulated and “ food” 
‘appears, so that the South Australian gutumn 
in» measure answers to the English spring ; 
save, indeed, thet deciduous troaa introduces 
from Europe ere turning yellow and dropping, 
their leaves, and the foliage of the vineyards 
soon becomes a rich red-brown glorious to 


behold. 

The weather Seeccelarth wiaah the snd io 
‘November is generally delig! capocially 
the early morning i May and ne The 
tive “magpie” + pipes a warbli ¢, 
ane oe first signs of the Teta of day, 

are soon we hear the 

the hammer at the smithy yonder, ‘and 80 
genial is the air that on ay 30 eorre 
sponding with November 80th at home), I 
have noted a temperature of 66°23 at nino 
The sky is an Italian blue, dotted with 
i, at times touching Mount Lofty, or 
‘Dy cloud-massea behind a distarb- 

prewar st Aloe fo Ceotmd Australie, 
SPHERE Brag BC Sern ee 


: 
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giving hoeutifal pictures of hight and 
shod, while lowering strati, essentially 
Scotch in character, sweep the gullies of 
the hills. Native swallows are on the wing 
and swiftly durt hither and thither 

Agnin, as the anticyclone of the interior 
sathers energy in June and July, owing 
latycly to tho chilling of the land, and the 
atmorphere becoming more dense, extending 
tongues of high presauro onvelop Adelaide 
and “back off" the low premures of the 
Southorn Occan. Sometimes a huge ant- 
cyclone envolops the entire contmont, as on 
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July 14th Jast, when the highest pressure, 
30°°689, was noted, Then ae the tempera- 
tures lower, a 46°-0 at nine P.M.; 
the heavens at nigh it often without « cloud, 
terrestrial radiation goes on apace, heavy 
dews form on the plains, cold air accumu- 
intea in the valley of the Torrens, and at 
eatly morning en occasional crisp white frost 
is quickly dispelled by the eun shining obli- 
ey east-north-cast, The sun sweeps across 

northern sky, attaining an altitude of 
31° 38’ on June 2ist. Therofore at noon ho 
is about two spans+ abovo the northern hori- 








‘The Mount Lofty Obvervatory 


son, and casting strange shadows towards! 


the south. Immigrants from Europe fan 
that the world is upeide down. isough grom 
on the 


T obtained a temperature of 23°-7 

surfaco of the grocad in June last, tho mini- 
moum solf registering thermometer, at an ele- 
ation of four feet, seldom falls below 32°-0 F 
aud the lowest I have yot recorded waa 30° 3 
on the 26th of that month, when tem; 


interesting, They are seonred by Nogretti 
and Zambra's self-rogistering tan over hy. 
is connected by electric wires 


my computing room, so that 





eter, wl 
with a clock in 
I have no occasion to “tum out” at that 
early hour, and can read off at nine 4.0. the 
three 4x. values, an exquisite con- 
trivanee in the blowing of the thermometer- 
stems accommodation is provided for increase 
of temperature in the mean time, During 
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high Pressures in June I have, at three a 
deduced ninety-nine per cent, as indicating 
the humidity of the sir, which is usually 
greatest: di low tomperature by night 
—dry bulb 39°9, wet 39°8. Prol 

no other local climate presents more extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes within a poriod of six 
mon 


Spring commences very early ; indeed, vir- 
tually there is no roal wiator, unless we'eon. 
sider that “ winter” is the summer and cause. 
by tho periods of withering heat, Snow hus 
fallen on Mount Lofty, but it is a very 
rare occurrence, I havo never soon it. 
August, September, and October may bo 

«classed as spring months. But even aa carly 
ax tho end of June almond-trees bloom, and 
the landscape Inter on is very beautiful, 

Adelaido and its auburbs are within a nar- 
row bolt of latitude especially suitable for 
olive culture, South Australian wine is ex- 
coodingly puro and wholesomo. Museatel, 
Reisling, and other varieties are largely con- 
aumed. No imported article can surpass in 
exeeane the _ of ‘he country. As for 
oranges, 1 myself measurod an 01 wn 
near Adelaide which was one foot three fnelea 


in cireumferenco, and its weight was a 
and @ half, qual to thoso I havo soen in the 
famous grovea at Joppa. 


How charming is the woather in apring, 
especially in September and October! The 
‘vinos aro burating into leaf, and English trees 
renew their mantle of tender green. 
sun has crossed the line, the days aro gradu- 
ally lengthening, and all life rovels in the 
Pears oir. Sparrows are busy nesting—evi- 

lently wndor the impression that it ia April 
givo me nore trouble, My terrestrial 
minimum thermometer is ‘on cotton- 
wool, and the rascals carry off the wool bit 
by bit, and loss of 1 ings is 
result. The ovenings are delightful. Turning 
tomy note-book, I take September 18th, 1884, 
at nine P.a., a8 an example of weather at this 
under conditions of a falling baro- 


the ear. The 


southern constellations. 
November is practically the first month of 
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summer, and tem] 
thado are recorded. 
A few more words as to naturalised vege- 
tation. By the settling of the European in 
this now country, and the consequent im- 
portation of wheat and other seeds for agri- 
cultural and horticultural pury & vant 
number of troublesome weeds have become 
domiciled in the colony, and aa the South 
Australian climate is yory congenial to cer- 
tain clawes of flora they quick sproad over 
largo arcas, despite ti in of pounds 
expended by the logislatare with a viow 
to their extirpation, Indood, I nood not 
go beyond my own garden to prove the 
truth ‘of this sasortion, and at the samo 
time I shall show how fertile is the soil. 
When I took over the Mad it was a pioce 
nearly bare, and ugly. Aftorwurds 1 had 
the ground trenchod nearly two fect, oxoapt- 
ing a plot which I dedicated to the various 
instrumenta. It is now (1886) » botanic 
roserve, in which the order of “woods” has 
asserted its claim to ropresontation, dospito 
my best endeavours to koep my bi 
clear. I may mention at random the Buthuret 
bur, Xenthium spinosum ; Sootch thiatlo, Ono- 
pordon Acanthir sow-thistle, Sonchus ole- 
raceus ; the Virgin’s thistle, Sivybum Maria- 
num ; Cape dandolion, C1 nna calendu- 
+ the English shepherd’s-purse and 
chickweed, Capsella Bursa-pastorix, and Stel- 
laria media ; trofoils nettles, besides 


over 90"Q.n the 








The feunol, hedge mustard, wild oats, ond others 


foo numerous to mention, eo that Dicoty- 
Jodons and Monocotyledons have sent forth 
their delogatos with e vengeance. Now nature 
intendod that perfect harmony should exist 
betwoon the flora and fauna of a countrys 
hones, in her g id sooneny, we mye 

sparrows, rabbita, mice, » Whit ve 
become @ plague; and alien flora push out 


indigenous planta, #0 a corresponding fauna, 
with the European at the eject the 
native animals, together with the aboriginal, 


and send them farther and farthor into the 
bush. Thus it becomes a strugglo for ex- 
istenca, and the theory of the survival of the 
fittest is ably illustrated. 

But, to return fo ay. garden. In the 
autumn of 1884 I planted many choice trees 
and planta, Within two years the verandah 
(adorned by the Aden canoe) was covered by 
aluxuriant growth of creepers— 


frog. sion-flower, amine, and hardaubergia, Now, 


too, 1 have a thrivi young vineyard, embry- 


live groves, various 


Ses wie wreck of the tecoma, ocano- 
Thus wigandes, oleander, temarix, bybieous, 
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buddios, bougainvillua, dolichos, yucea, agave, abouts and do dama; ‘The larrikin is a 
and cordylinc; and other tropicul and somi- creature evolse} in Tustralia, and allied to 
‘tropical trees are growing rapidly. Even the “hoodlum,” whom I first heard of in 
‘bananas do their best to flourish, and battle California. Self-registering thermometers 
‘bravely with the hot winds. No glass-house wore placed in s louvred screen, of the Board 
in noodol. Had I sufficient time I could of Trade pattern, screwed to a post, and a 
start a miniature flower-farm for perfumery rain-gauge completed tho outiit. Once a 
poser ; my roses are perfection. Arums weok I visitel my new station to wind and 
und lilies Bourikh by little fountains, and to read off the self-recording instromonte, 
my domain is hemmed in on the north sido and also during stormy and othor interost- 
hy a long lino of Spanish reeds, Arundo ing conditions of weather. Daily observa- 
donaz, classed with Lamboos by tho scttlers, | tiuns were not contemplated. 
and elumpa of the same fully 20 fect high, all ‘The barograph was not discovered ; #0, 
Juutod by my own hand,uro hore and there. emboldened by succoss and tho value of 
‘ho louves of thia beautiful rood thatched the records, I extended operations, By 
tho tent of Achillos, and heroes of old made November let a fine mercurial barometer 
arrows of tho stogn (Lind, xi} So, thon, with a long scale was in position, secured 
aitod by Nature, made tho desert amile.” in a doublo-sidod box, wluch was scrowod 
Noxt to flion' tho groxtost bore in Aus- to the corner post of s fonoe enclosing a 
tralian housokeoping is the absence of good Government reserve uoar the apox of the 
sorvanta, although wages are nearly double hill A full-tizo “Stevenson” screen for 
the amounts unual in tho Old Country. dry and wot bulbs and maximum and mini- 
As to the natives, but fow are scou around mum thermometers wus also erected and 
Adolaido, cxoupt in May, when they come another gauge added. Thon I ventured to 
down from tho Muiriy in somo force, to bring forth the barograph, which I placed 
recoive blankets at the hands of a paternal near the barometer, in tho hope that auch 
Government. — array of cere ic une 
we o its own protection, 
SROTION JL—TUR MOUNT LOFTY UILIA. Wits notion entreating tonriate to keep 
“ ADELAIDE'S INHERITANCE,”—such are away from tho instruments was fixed to the 
thero beautiful hill aeconting to Mr. Archi- fenvo, a nocessary precaution as Mount Lofty 
bald Forbes, worn down by ages of weather- is 3 favourite holiday resort. The notice 
ing though hoy ate. Mount Lofty iteclf is was reepected by Australian men and women, 
@ rounded tor banked by tho native Euca- ever loyal and true, but the larrikin, whom 
Aypta, und on cithor sido is the Jong backbone thoy much disliked, turned up after all. 
of the range, with fertile guilies ad aaddles In the city carrer hus province is to 
swooping down to tho plains in long succes- insult respectable people, wnhinge gates, 
sion, "Though tho summit is but 2,334 feet wrench knockers, mutilate Dr. Schomburg 
high, yot, as wo have ean, during low teoes, and do other euch acta of batbariam. 
euro it may be houvily cloud-capped. On Mount Lofty he filled the rain-gauges ; 
however, is exceptional in this sunny land, anon he emptied them; and foreed the 
where cloar bluo skios are tho rule. louvres from the thermometer screen, The 
A,woa convinced that rosuits of real valuo other instruments miraculously escaped, and 
to meteorology would be obtuined from in- valuable observations wero socured at con- 
struments placed on Mount Lofty ; espe- siderable risk 


cially it working simultaneously with thoso 
at tho Torrens Observatory. The difference 
in hoight is two thousand two hundred fect. 
Ina word, I dowwrmined to start an obsery-, 
alation there ax a tentative sxperiment, 
on tho Ist Octubor, 1884, s thing" 
was done, An aneroid- ph - 
the curve of pressure 
aie to tho insirument ‘ibed in 
I.) was placed in a jarrah box well 
tarred and picreod with airholes Thi 
Atted with o strong lock, I carefully con- 


I can only refer to results very briefly. 
‘Trecings from the summit barograph when 
compared with those from the similar instru- 
ant elow dictiastly' chow they gue anti- 
cyclonic weather the ‘on the Mount 
is lowor'than around Adelaide, and that when 
tho oyclonic type prevails the barometer is 
higher at the high-level station than on the 

ing, di ing the difference in preemure 
to difference of height.* In times of 


high pressure the downflow of air and “sink. 
anon, the rocks lest w member of tho | a iat 
genus “lastikin ” should discover ita where | 235s" 


weather this differenes is 2°"200, the barometer 
Sg a ee ae 
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ing” of atmosphere below the level of the 
Mout ere Very ap 6; and under low 
pressure the ascent of air and its accumulation 
at the higher level is decidedly indicated. 
Again, my observations prove that shade tem- 
perature is frequently twelve degrees lower 
at the Mount than of Walkerville, ‘the weekly 
rango is less, and the humidity of the air 
about 22 per cent greater. The hill cli- 
mate is, therefore, more equable than that of 
the plains, and on this account more adapted 
to the British constitution. The tempera- 
ture of the fround from two to four feet 
deep is also lower on Mount Lofty by ton 
degroea as a mean value. For reasons above 
atatod, I cannot give complete rainfall dif- 
eferences. A fow values wero socured, ani 
theso show that the amount on tho summit 
exceeds that which falls on the lowlands by 
an average of 0°-120 for weakly periods. 
From my house the Mount is distant about 
sevon miles in « atraight lino, but by the route 
Ttook it is fully twenty-four miles, and much 
juicker going direct, which involvos 
imbing afoot through the serub. The train- 
ear carriod mo to Adelaide ; then by the Hills 
Railway to Mount Lofty Station, s ride of 
nineteen miles to doviations and curves 
in the line, The walk thence to the top 
up the distance. The time fixod for the chief 
weekly readings was 9 A.M., and my wifeoran 
assistant arranged to observe simultanoously 
below. A sympathetic Government kindly 
Lrpatenre me with a pass in — for copies 
ite, & concession which I appreciated. 
Picturo the scenery. Each feature is 
sont as I write, vividly contrasting with 
Ben Nevis. After s run of four miles across 


every the 
heavily, plough their way upwards. 
ficent panoramas open to view. Woe look 
down upon the gullies branching in all direc- 
the Hips’ weber a“ 
Beyond are the plains yellow wil 
i the distance the glit- 


[ 
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The train now winds round some stee) 

slope, and in the dell below is m colonial's 
home. Ho hss cleared away the acnib and 
formed very prolific o1 and gardens. 
All kinds of vegetables and British fruits are 
grown in profusion, The magpie flies from 
the passing truin, and tho jacksss laughs 
from his perch on thst ghostly gum. A 
kind of brake fom now provail, and the 
‘blue flowers of the native flax mingle therein. 

‘Within an hour from leaving Adelaide wo 
reach tho Mount Lofty Station, 1,611 feet 
above soa, and alight. 

Around the station the ground has been ox- 
tensively cleared and palatial residences have 
eon rected in the neighbourhood as summor 
resorts for the aristocracy of tho city. Henoe 
the land has become valuable, and notices of 
allotments for “ cash iit” appear bere 
and thore. Not only #0, it is becoming a 
veritable Hampstead Heath. “ Trea) ra 
will be prosocuted” and “ No thoroughfare” 
striko the oyo on this side and on thot; and 

et not distant a atonc’s throw grows tho 
i “ native cherry "* with the stone out- 
sido, and the indigonous gruastroo. Isit not 
absurd t Away again! A now cut through 
the bush, and oon 1 am on another road 


msde leading to tho Mount. A splendid viow is 


obtained from s point on this path, embrac- 
ing the country noarly to tho southern 
littoral, Mount Barker, Strathalbyn, tho 
Echunga goldfields, and othor centres-— 
one great territory sufficiont to maintain in 
Plenty the entire population of the colony. 
rainfall is moro ubundant+ than in 
tricken areas of tho “ Far North.” 
‘Within half an hour I reach the summit, 


| as afoek of parrots gooe whistling past. | 
iS ornment 


On the side of the epox is a 
tower, orectod for survey purposes, and from 
this the prospoct is unequalled. ° 

Usually I did not stay longer then two 
hours on the Mount; but oenasioaaly, I 
camped and remained all night. Attired Sin 
wideawake, belt und flannel shirt} 1 carried 

“swag” and billy-can in thorough bush 
atyle, pitched my tent hotwoen two trees, 
alung the water-bag to a bough, and lit « fire 
—bappy aa aking, ‘Then the cloud came over, 
and the picture of the illumined tent peering 
throngh the fog was novel in the extreme. 
On occasions I left the summit about 
seven P.x., and came down by the train, which 
frightens opossums out of their senses. During 
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the light sammer evenings ® this was very 
and at other seasons I have 
my way in clond-fog, and enjoyed it, Again, 
T have left about noon and walked throu; 
the bush into Waterfall Gully, and 20 
entire distance direct to Adelaide. 
‘Come along, reader ; we will descend togo- 













« hoalthy scent. Then wo peel off a piece 
of bark and discover a whole colony 
of Beetles, porhaps = centipede and 
other creatures innumerable, Descend- 
ing stilt wo reach a running stream 
poteling from beneath the rock. Fol- 
lowing its course down we pause and 

we again. Beautiful ferns with 
2a 
u h maiden-hai 
forth in tufta behind some nook. a 
resting beyond measure ars the native 
bushes, and twigs are plucked for identifica 
tiont We come across the “bottlo-brash,” 
the true banksia (B. marginata), which carries 
‘us back to Eocene times, and we reason that 


© On Deoembar tise the t. 
Nedra God ts aaron 
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season's bush-fire, 

shrub familiar in Britis 

which we have often admired at the C: 
Palace, now pert us a 
It is the native Epscris, i 
aside its lovely Bovyers-—omt, an west 
crimson—we a way. Then we 
admire some noble monarch, and stand 
bolt upright within its hollow trumk. 
Stumbling we find ourselves at a white 
ante’ nest, ® mound two feet high and 
ten fect in circumference. Wo cut into 
it as into some huge cake, and admire 
the wonderful honeycombing and paz 
sages of the interior, Plucking the gum- 
loaves we bruise them and inhale the 


‘By tee Hills Reitwny. 


this native flora is evidently of s belat 
kind. Soon we come to's swamp, and 
are clumps without end of s pretty 
Cladium psittacarum, ‘and then are 
masses of a genisle evidently introduced 
Mediterranean countries, The day is 
and the treoa give but. little shade from, 
lanciform leaves. Why, there is a 


SHEE 
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-bush—the real thing—and fruit as 


Tsclus a in ald eeland 


‘sssing an clder- 
tree, then a 


oand romantic cascade, we 
hereeitt eka Sully, one of the most fertilo 
epota in the world. The very type of peaco reed 
and Prosperity is an autumn evening in this 
‘The sun’s last rays are 

hing ia strange tinte the white trunks of 
the trees above, and all is still, but for tho 
distant prattle of the settlere’ children in the 
recessed Pt the glen, the occasional chatter of 
the now familiar magpie and the gabbie of the 
laughing jackass * going to roost. ughas yellow 
an 


i . Luxuriant orange-groves, 
beavy with Dalla, bound our view on 
. the ght, 8 notice warns ws of the effects stream 
of wopaap—"Footirons are laid in thig this 
‘anybody runs consequence.” 
iho this plot and excellent colo- An 
nists they are. Then slternate olives, borne 
Sere the weet, of herve, lemon and 
8 The ooentenl bird tau large Ringdabee, Doce sizae, 


Hut 


quince-trees, eal laden, with apple, apri- 
cot, loquat, plum-troge ‘by soores, Or 
charda here, vineyards there, while intor- 


ee amid these lavish bowers are tall 
I graceful bending to tho gall broor 
Norfoll pines, acaciag, ramp 
Hilies, bananas, and « fine specimen of the 
ptioer Dotted in between are oe 
eanthemume, roses, raniume, &o., 
one lush of beauty. ‘rhe wilhW 
and the dull foliage of the native shes oak 
or casuarina intermingle, siving Indicrons 
effect, while giant pons sere and 
éliow leaf of an ewutumn May, _Proudl 
the whole, On the brae just 
snail shaft aunk for ailver-lead, 
is a Chinaman’s whenes “Johnoy” 
sends wands mpglies to market. the clear 
mint run wild, 
we by os Seni Renzo is with 
ts, dealing to be back. 
And soroe peeps ok “the it 


, and we hasten onward, arriving at 
Toneaw’ Observatory two boun aftr enn 
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Aurion or ‘Bsp Bivexaros,” “Tux Puavrom Crey,” “Two Prvenss or Sxvrv," x10, 
OHAPIER LYI.--DENSE AND SENTIMENT. | 7% wo ‘young mon ta: dinner ‘on. Tnne- 

ERA and Cora aro in the apartmontwhich — “ Wero they nice t” 

the former calls hor sturlio, a spacious, “Not very. Ono was tacilurn and ugly, 
nonioaciipt sort of placo—at once workroom, the other noisy and vulgar, Mr. Sydney 
boudoir, and curivsity shop. Tho walls are; ised for them afterwards. Ho eni 
covered with paint drawings, aud , they wero business connections of his father’s, 
skotches, eome a them Vera's own. There whom he was occasionally obliged to invite. 
aro also bronze and marble statuettes, plaster | Yet now, when J think of it, I do meet. very 
ou a Tay figare, and a large eascl. The few young men, either here or at Mrs, Re- 
furniture ig 's.” 


of ite kind, but various ' ginald’s. 
in design, sa if it had been picked up ut “Cannot you guess the reason” seked 
sundry times and places—no two chairs Cora with u significant smile, 


being alike—and gnear  Louis-Quatorzo, “I suppose because they know so few.” 
ecordtuire stands a wonderfully carved ouken. ‘That is not the reason, my dear. They 
Dookeaav, black with ago and filled with don’t want young mon to como—that is the 
tiohly bound volumes. reason.” 

Perfect silence reigns in tho room, for it is“ But why t” 

‘voyead earshot of strect crics and barrels “But why! Ob, what an innocent you 
sod Vora is painting bor friend's ure! It is because of you.” 

petiral, sod very intent on her work sho “Because of moi” ropeated Vera “I 

seoms, | don’t think I should do the poor young men 

At length she pousos, and Cora profits by any herm.” 
the gppertunity to make an obeorvation. tore Cora laughod outright. 

AY 't know whethor you are tired of, “Iam sure you not,” she said ; 

painting, but I know I am tired of sitting ! “ but then, don't you sce, they might fall in 
still, hol ding my tongue and doing my utmost love with or you with them, and that is 
to look my best.” what the Leytons don’t want.” 
“Very woll,” answored Vora with aemilo, “Fall in love with them! I am eure I 
asshe put down hor palotto; “wo have per- should not,” answerod Vora indignantly. 
‘haps done snough for today. Let us talk “At any rate with anybody I havo seen 
by all means, about t” here.” 

“What pleasanter subject can we have “Not even with Mr. Sydney?” asked 
than ourselves and those who belong to ust” Cora mischisvously ; “not even with Mr. 
add Cora with an anaworing milo. Sydney 1” 

4 At any rate, it is the one that comes the “Why do you suggest anything so ab- 
confession, fod eons papell tition swat, me : Oo nghe 

four manner somew! a 
this yea have mething to tell ma” ‘ing a little confused. 

Something to sak you, rathor—thongh I, “Why do I suggost anything so abeurd ? 
have also somsthing to tell you. I have | I see no absurdity whatever in ides, and 
‘beou here several timos—onco or twice to/I am sure the Leytons don't They mean 
dinner—yet I nover mest any young men. ' you two to marry, my dear.” 

How ia it?” * Nonsense |” 

“How should I know?” returned Vera “No nonsense at all. I have thought so 
with look of surprise; “I do not invite from tho first time I called, when Lady Ley- 
andy Leyton's guest and if I did it would ton asked me 60 about my 
hardly bo comme U fuut forme to askany men. family, and whether 20 
Besides, we have young men sometimes; we cousina in London, and also shout Mrs. 
‘hod ono last night, a Mr. Angol.” it connections 

* Was ho nica” young man ip 

“Charming, os an angel ought to be; upon it tha} be would not be to come 

uare, 


and Ledy Leyion told mo that he is to Gi ‘or you to 
to tm equally charming girl, And there Square, Af t is more likely or. 
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than that Sir James and Lady Leyton should 
think you an eligible parti for their son 1” 

“ Because J am rich, I suppose,” said Vera 
‘with 2 scornful curl of her lip. 

BN Co may not be tho fer paricagend 
‘ou have qualities of on ind, my 
dear, that Tight win ony 2 ‘man’s heart.” 

“T do not want to win any man’s heart,” 
roturned the other impationtly. “I have 
made up my mind not to marry.” 

“ Ploase don’t. Ldon't mean, don’t marry ; 
‘but don’t say you won't marry, for whon 
pooplo say that, tho next nows is sure to bo 
‘thut they aro going to be.” 

“In that case 1 retract,” laughed Vers. 
I will make no resolution at all, or if I do, 

~Lahall keep it to myself. A©ais, revenons & 
‘tus moudons, or, rather, & nolre moutom, which 
in this case is ‘Mr. Sydney. I do not think 
he is a marrying man.” 
_ Why t T thought he soomed vory atten- 
tivo to you the othor day.” 

“Oh, yes; he likes a little flirtation. But 
‘ho docs not sem particular with whom, and 
T heard him say one day that it is timo 
enough for a fellow to marry when he 
had bis fing “whatever that may mean—and 
unless I do him injustice, his nature is rather 
peas is not capable of feeling doop 

love. 

“T quite agree with you; but that will 
not provent him from ing a rich wife if 
ho can, You know whom I mean.” 

“T think I can guosa,” amiling, “but all the 
game, I don’t believe he will—” Hero 
Vera hesitated, rs 

“ Propose to said Cora, finishing the 
false reopbot if he dose no! pa Call mo a 

if loes not, before vi 
Tong ‘ton T wonder he has not dono, #0 


“And all for fortune,” sighed Vera. 
“It is a groat trouble this fortune, Vore,” 
“Sey, rather, a great blessing; and I 
rte pet peo 
vant wi e 
eoulern Confow, now, you would ace hav 
boon pleased if these Calder people had gone 
on with the lswsnit and won the Hardy 


16. 
“1 should moh I freely admit that I 
should have been greatly disappointed for 


reasons. 
“Well, there is no chance of that now; at 


sayseo. And I cannot tell 

‘how glad I em to imow that are 
some of the fads ou brougat with 

you, i , 20 doubt 
is a very man, but 
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he is certainly a visionary. It scoms to ms 
tho very height of absurdity for a-yor 
girl in the epringtido of life to make ereell 
wretched because she is tho inheritor of a 
great fortunc. Rather rejoice at the moans it, 
gives you of doing good, both to yourself 
and ‘others. Take ono instance alone, You 
love art. Is it not much botter to paint, aa 
hay do, for love of your work, than to work 
ior bread $ I wiah I wero in tho same po- 
sition. Then I should bo independent of 
publishers, editors, and everybody, and do 
my work in my own way and toy own time.” 
“Yet it must be vory ploasant to know 
that you aro oarning your own living, You 
are sure then that you are doing something 
useful, thst you are not throwing your time 
away, You write, for instance, and 
articles and stories find aeceptanee. ‘There 
must theroforo be some goud in them. I 
paint and sketch, yot 1am nover quite aare © 
about the quality of my work. Poople 
it, I know ; somo because thoy think it polite, 
othors because I am rich, and one or to, 


» 

Pork amilin; 
has “You are growing positivoly cynical, Vera. 
these anda 


categorios do you 


« ask, Cora! You aro the only 
: I ore rice Te cree, By heat 
and as to a dear sistor—m) my 
oaly Rood,” and as Vera wp, ah tok 
her friend’s hand tenderly in 
“And for that reason you think Iams 





partial judge. ‘Well, perbupsT wm. Ail the 
same, I f¢ ite suro that you are a real 
atin and coud, it wore ne , make w 
far botter income with your than I 
can make with my pon; and I think cap 
prove it to you. IT have an idea——” 
“Yes, what ia it 1” . 


“I will tell you. You know I am doings 
Fons of Peer, Paul, and Bip, They tee 
‘eter, and Piper. 
out whole libraries of iad inca ant 
employ quite an artista. Now, 
you will Yet mo, Imil show ono of the art 
editors some of your sketches, and ask if be 
can give the shetcher, » friend of mine, some 
work” 
“That will be splendid!” exclaimed Vera 
« But you will not tell him-———” 
“That you are an heiress. Certainly not; 
nor your names. But what mame abull 1 


oe Atae Leone, Lam English of couse, 
“Mi ino, Iam it 

but of Italian ion.” ‘ 
Nothing could be better. I will take the 
sketches with me to-morrow, and tell you 


we 
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what Poter, Paul, and Pi the next up in a republic, a very Conservative one by 
time I eome.” oreo the way. "But when you. have Hved here 
And lot tho noxt time be very soon, ma litde longer, I hope you will think differently 
hire amie, for I shall bo impationt both to. —at any rate so far as England is concerned— 
see you and hear your news. But I was and help mo to reconvert Alfred.” 
forgotting, you have something to tell me.” “He is eoming to London, then 1” 
“Tayo Tt” “Ha must; he bas hie living to get, you 
"You suid so.” know.” 
“Ab, now I remember, It is about that — “Yes, I know,” answered Vera thought- 
foolih cousin of mina, T thonght it might fully, and then taking up ‘het, palete she 


interest you to know, you know ——” gave a few touchea to her friond’s unfinished 
“You 1" auid Vora eagerly. pottrait. 
“That ho bas lost bis situation, and the — Cora seomed surprieed. 

hanes of surning £500 a yeur.” “T thought you had finishod,” sho eaid. 
“Then ho is no more editor of the Hefictic “So Thad; but it just struck me that the 

News?” shading of this fingor'is a little too dark, and 


“Only until tho arrival of his succeusor.” I had better alter it heforo I forgot. ... Oh, 
“Tam vory sorry. It seomed such a Cora, doar,” again Inying down her palette, 
nico position for him. Why is he giving “TI focl so poworloss. 

itup?” “I oxpoct wo all do, more or loss, None 
Cora told her. of us, with our own unaided can 

“Yow noblo!” excluimed Vera cnthusias- offect very much. But when you say you 
tically, “He up everything; work sro powerlow you mean, I sippoey, at 
that he likes, hia means of living, rather than yon would like to do something. What is 
awervo from the path of honour, T sais io pe a a yaad 
your = jt like,” said Vora hesitatingly ; 

Bodo Yor, all the am, he is amis: “I would like weyory much, =, How sual 

guided young man.” I pat itt I who do nothing, excopt for my 
“Tn what way 1” own pleasure, have wealth and 9 in 
“Not for sticking to his principles, butfor como, You have only what you earn. Your 
abandoning the political belicof in which ho betrothed is a private soldier in India. You 
was broughtup, Why could not he live and cannot marry because you are poor. Why 
dlie » Tory, liko his fathors before him! He shonld this be, Corat Why cannot [ abare 
says that, foreign travel, his sojourn in Swit- my fortune with you end make you both 
ratland, ond furthor thought, made him a happy there is your noble consin, 
Liboral. I don’t think s sojourn in Switzer. who has sacrificed his ota to hia prin- 
land would make mea Liberal. I love our ciples, and may now find it even to live 

old England, Vera, Iam proud of her glorious —why cannot I help him 1” 

, bitory and groat renown, of her vast empire, “For several reasons, Vera. If I know 
and ing influence. And believing Alfred, he is too proud, or, as you would 
that ‘we are indebted for all these things to say, he has too keen a conse of dignity and 
oat monarchy, and to bpd ereerrs honour, to accept money withog endacng 

qourage of our aristocracy, nm natarally something in return, to become the pensioner 
a Consorvative. These Radicals would ro. of anybody, af uny Tate, while he han health 
form all our institutions out of existence, set and at to fight his own way; sud he 
up n choddy Republi, with perhape acotion- believes that he han And as foc 

ogee for presidont, and utterly sastavy. and myself, we are quite content to wait f 

continuity of our national history. better times; he is not a common soldier, 
don't understand how Alfred can be ao blind. Jet me tell you, buta sergeant-major, Weare 
T only hops that when he comes back he both young, and if wo are able to marry ina 
will ece things in a different light and return few years we shall do very woll, I thank 
to the political faith ia which be was brought you very much for thinking of us, but——" 

up” * Always those buts,” interposed Vera im. 

., “I kuow xo litle of English polities that patiently. “Why need you wait all those 

it would be presumptuous for me to give an Weary 1 him come home and E 

opinion,” said Vora quistly, “but as between willbat do call it t~meke a acttle- 
and republics, my sympathies ment on you. can find a career here.” 

are certainly with republics.” |__ “You sre good, my dear; bat I'm 

“That is nataral enough; you were brought | sure George 20t like to leave the aruy, 
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and I should not like to ask him. We must 
wait, Ihave enough to keep me, while he 
wrth his sergeant-major's Indian pay is quite 


“I wish I were not quite so rich,” returned 
‘Vora with a grieved look. “'T said just now 
‘that I should have been sorry for these Caldor 

pple to succeed, and I have so many schemes 
for the employment of my fortune, that it 
would be a real disappointment to lone it. 
But if my schomes are all to come to naught, 
Ido think, Cora, I would rather loso it than 
keep it.” 

“Oh, no, you would not !” 

“ And I should be saved the worry and the 


responsibility.” 
“Not by losing mm fortune, I hope,” said 
Cora, rising from her chair sa an intimation 


that it was time for ber to leave, “There ia 
a better way than that. The burden of a 
great fortune is almost too heavy for young 
girl, I frecly admit. You must share it wit 
another—one, if he can be found, whoso love 
for tho heiress is as groat as his indifference 
to her fortune, yet who will give his best 
enorgion to its wiso and faithful dis i 

Vera's only roy ly was a grave at of the 
head anda ethal, almost pathetic smile, as 
if she deemed so happy an ending of her 
trouble too improbable for discussion. 

“And to console you a little,” continued 
Cora ss they wont towarda the door, “I 
iso that when George comes home, if 
‘wo want 4 little money for furniture, or that, 
or any other necessary purpose, we will make 
you our banker.” 

CHAPTER LVIL—OORA’S PLAN. 

‘Vera and Cora had become fast friends, 
A mutual attraction drew them to each other 
at their Sew jneeking, and their intimacy 
with every subsequent interview, 
@oon saw that TKbelt Vare was mado 60 
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the world and its ways, while the trials ahe 
had undergono had strengthened her cha- 
acter and made her thoughtful above her 
years. Vora could not have had a wiser 
counsellor or a more uscful companion. The 
elder girl’s sound senso and conservativo in- 
atineta were the best possible correctives for 
her friend's wild theories and too gonorous 
disposition, Her chiof fear was that Vera 
would either be snapped up by some mere 
fortunebunter who lew howe to ape the 
virtues she most admired, or that, eacaping 
this psi, she might bocome the pro of cun- 
ning impostors and scheming philant pita, 
and waste her substanco without benefiting 
her fellow-crestures, Against thoso dangers 
sho resolved, if sible, to aed her, de 
sign in which sho #0 en, ly 
favoured by circumstances. Vera's vita to 
tho East End hed of late become much loss 
frequent, partly becauso sho had been once or 
twice egregiously taken in, partly because Sir 
James Leyton, who vicwed these expeditions 
with little favour, and waa addicted on occa- 
sion to the use of strong language, roundly 
doclared that, although the trustoca would let 
her have whatever many in reason might 
‘be needful to keop up her apoaitions 

could not undertake to keop all the bo; 

in Bermondecy, and all tho thioves in Seven 
Dials. For, as Vera never went on a mis- 
sion of charity that she did not ompty her 
purse—often against Mrs, Maitland’s wish 
—her demands on the trustess assumed 


it ona, and ehe waa compolled. 
‘oho beret n 


‘Vera had been some time in London before 
it became generally known where she lived 
and how much she was supposed to be worth. 
For society papers were not yet. But’ at 
length an enterprising journalist got hgld of 
‘a garbled version of her story, and with a 
few adornmenta, developed from his inner 
consciousness, printed it. Ass natural dohse- 
uence the poor gir] became speedily involved 
in a portentons correapondence. Every post 
‘brought hor an avalanche of circulars, pam- 
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of ewindlern, In one casc—that of the soi 
disgnd widow of a Istely decoseod ol 
with a consumptive daughter and a crippled 
boy, to whom Vora sont five frase te, 
society prusceuted the writer, @ burly rnffian 
who lived on the fat of the land, to conviction, 
‘and mado him do a term of hard labour. 
Those incidonte were a gore trouble to 
Vera, and, though she did not allow them 
to make any echango in hor ideals, thoy lee 
soned her confidenco in hor own impulses 
and the soundness of somo of M. Sunarelens' 
theorios, For faith in tho goorlnoas of human 
nature was a leading article in the histo- 
rian’s erved, and she began to soe that among 
tho poor, ay among the rich, human nature 
tad a vory baso side, A groat many more 
peoplo seomed ta want to get hold of her 
money wrongly than to help hor to spond it 
righteously. ‘In this fact M. Sonarclens 
‘would have found further proof of the por- 
nicious influence of weulth, and the neod for 
its foreiblo distribution ; but whon sho mid os 
Tanch to her friond, Cors observed that oven 
if private proporty wore an ovil—which sho 
was far from admitting —it hy no moana fol- 
Towed that robbery was right 2 conclusion 
that Vern was too clear-hoalod to dispute, 
Cora’s plan for shielding Vora from 
and protecting her fortune from matrit 
maraudors, was to marry hor to Alfrod Bal- 
maine, But in this thoro was no sclf- 
no more dosire to promoto her cousin's 
interost by providing him with a rich wifo. 
Sho know that Alfrod was a true man, and 
Volieved that he was developing into a strong 
one She felt as sure that he would make 
Vora « good husband as that she would make 
han a good wife, and sho saw no other way 
of ing her fricnd’s happiness. And more 
thah her ppinom—the treo growth of hor 
el a oredanniga nortan, 
‘4a experience might prove to be practi- 
cable—for in Vera’s charactor Cora discerned 
ce possibilities, and was earnestly wistful 
she should turn her opportunities to the 
tis opens sbovo al if sho manged Syaoey 
ve y 
—-whom Cora had sot down as frivolous and 
selfish, if not positively vicious—sho would 
‘be rendered powerless for good and her fine 
character irretrievably spoiled. It was to 
hinder io arpa that Cora had 
wemed friend agaii and sug- 
pated manage wri, amas worthy of ber 
as the beet means of insuri peace 
of mind and meeting the difficulties with 
which che was boset. She hoped that Vera 
Would see this man in her cousin, for whom 
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she had evidently « kindly if not even a 
warmer fecling, and it would be strango if 
Alfred had not « tender place in his heart for 
the fair girl whose acquaintance he had made 
in ciroumstances so strange and romantic. 
‘When he came to London she would bring 
tho two toy ,, and give them every 
' opportunity to fall in Jove." And she wanted 
oe te a Ee ea ae 
inst. Sydne ‘era wae ni 
Tito tae Luc’ fal, bo eoew bow fo 
' make himsolf agrecable, and saw her nearly 
‘every day, advantages that could hardly be 
over-estimated. Cora fancied, moreover, from 
| her friend’s manner, that although he had not 
actually proposed he had fe lowed, in , 
some unmistakable way, his intention of doing 
so, This was the only serious danger Cora 
apprehended, for albeit Vera would a almost, 
certainly refuse him in tho first instance, im- 
portunity might, in the absenco of some 
countervailing influence, ultimately 
provail, ‘The opposition that her achemo, if 
it were known, would encounter from Sir 
dames and Lady Leyton concornod Cora 
little, Sho had no idea of taking thom into 
her confidence; Vers was growing oldor 
every «ay ; she would soon bo of age, and 
the girl was of so loving and constant a 
tempor that if she once plightod her troth 
not al] the trastecs and guartians in the world 
would lc her to go back from hor 
§° 


word. 
Much, perhaj ing, depended on 
a 
Jn tho meanwhile one of the ovonte antici- 
patod by Cora came to pase—Sydnoy Leyton 
touching rising and breakfast the habits 
of the Leyton household were somewhat 
reconcile to getting up at eight 
and cating an is Sreaktint’ at nine 
o'clock. At the Boissiére she had hardly 
ever been in bed after five, and for some 
time after her arrival in London she awoke 
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at what time he rise. Bat there were 
rumours in the house that he sometimes did 
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‘she had no money at her dispoml for the 
6 in question, y 


not come home until four or five o'clock in| ‘These poople soem to worry you as much 
tho morning, and that Shands (the butler) ! ns over,” said Sydney, az he sipped his ton; 
eften took up bis brandy and noda (with | “why, you get as many lottere as a Ministor 
which beverage Mr. Sydney of State!” 
the day) betwean and one px. As! “Too many. They made mo unhoppy ab 
moreover le almost always Tanehed at hia first; but now I am getting used toon, 
club, aud frequently dined out, there were All the samo, thoy must bo looked over, 
days when Vara did not set eyes on the there might bo something important among 
young fellow, Broakfast was the Iast mcal thom— private lottors, for instance—but 
at which she oxpected to see him, and when ' circulara I throw into my waste-papor basket 
‘one morning, slortly after Cora’s visit, he‘ ” 
appeared on the scene just as his father’s] “They area nuisance. You should 
brougham was leaving the door, she was not really have sumol to take thia trouble off 
& little surprised. She offered to pour out your hands, Miss Banty,” end as ho spoke 
his tea for him, an offor which he accepted ' he drow his chair a little nearer to hors, 
with on unnocossary ion of thanka, “I think less of the tyoublo than of the 
Sydnoy did not fook nearly so well as lost timo and wastol money, Tho prico of 
when ho first retarned from his four du monde. this paper and theee postage stamps would 


His launt brick complexion had become the 
colour of a flagstone; ho had shaven his 
Weard, therchy revealing a rather retreating 
chin aud an undorshot lip, SYo had grown 
thinner, too, and looked both a smallor man 
and jesa manly than of yore, life 
waa telling on him. 

‘Those wero Vera's thoughts as she poured 
ont Mr, Leyton’s tea, She noticed, too, that 
ho seomed preoccupied, and wns less yoluble 
than uswal; which was perhaps because his 
father had spokon to him the night before 
rather sharply about his lavish expenditure, 
and hinted that he must pull up and settle 
down ; for the old knight, though rich, bad 
no idea of letting even his favourite eon 
take ducks and drakes of his money. This 
incident had turned the young man's 
thoughts to Miss Hardy and accounted for 
his carly rising. He knew tha coast war 
more likely to bo clear at that time than at 
any other, und he had resolved to make her 
his wife, as much because he admired her 
that ho might spend as much monoy ss he 
liked without fear of incurring paternal ad- 
monition. But he had not quite decided 
how to pop the momentous hegee’ and 
thongh Tita little aa to result, he 
could not help feeling just a little narvoua, 
Hence his taciturnity. 

Beside Vera's plate was a fortentons pile 
of letters and circulars, all either containing 
Tequesta for money or invitations to patro- 
nize something which involved giving. Most 
Str James Leyton’s advice, were 
left ; the few to wiaa septs 
were desmed expedient bei by 
a Hthographed lette, in the knight's name, 


to the effect thet as Miss ly Wasa minor 


{ keop a. poor man a week. I wonder how 
Faking apa or harey Ioooded grat 
p] lor ty 1 Tbacoms a groat 

ne 


“You aro quite right, It is a great shame, 


And somo of these so-called charitable ong 
izations are great swindles, kept up sololy 
for the benefit of officials, They thom- 


selvos, and defraud tho poor—defraud thom 
of some thousands a year, I sometimos 
think that I should [ike to dovoto mynelf to 
exposing ths doprodations of thoso people, 
vindicating tho rights of the 
inherited.” 


‘The chair came still nearer. 

“It would be a noble task,” said Vera, 
rather surprised at this outburst, for Sy: 
had delivered himself with considerable 


“Tet us undertake ito ther, Vera, Let 
us work hand in hand.” (Here the chait was 
igeara nearer ail) eh know Your views sod. 
sympathise wit our aims, More, Vers, 
admire you. I love you with all my heart, 
mow you are too good for me, but I will 
lo my utmost to render myself worthy of 
the love and ‘confidence-—both love and con- 
fidence~which I hope you will not refuse 
wei, int Yorn, puakog her chur bes 
waixt, but Vera, ny ir 
\Sredea hin. . 
ne at act the part vory. Lo Sydney,” 

seid, langhing; “very well indoed” 

vT do not'understand” What part do you 
mean ?” ho asked, with a nonplussed look. 

“The of an enam awnin.” 

“It is no part at all I am awfully in 
earnest, Vers. I admire you. I love you 
with all my heart.” 


oe 
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“So you said just now. You havo had 
your fling, then ” 
“T bog your pardon, but really, you 


know——” stammered the young man, turn- 
ing very rod. 

“ Thapponed once to liear you ray that you 
should not marry until you had had your 
fling, #0 T thought——” 

«'Phat—that was only a joke, you know. 
But 1 am in earnest, earnest, I am, in- 
dood, Won't you take compassion on ‘me, 
Vora? Ever sinco wo first met I have ud- 
mirod you. I love you with—from— yes, 
fom the bottom of my hoart. Bolievo me, 





“7 think J havo hear] something of that 
ort Iwforo,” aid Vora, smiling at his con- 
fusion, “ But had you not hotter wait until 
I om of ago aml come into my fortnnot 
Thoso Calder people may possibly go on with 
the anit after all—and win it.” 





follow eagerly. ‘1 have autiafied myself on 
that score, Your fortune is qnito suto.” 

“T am ud you think no, Mr. Sydnoy,” 
roturned Voru quictly, Bat there was a 
touch of sarcasm in hor manner and her 
Yoiwo which suggestud to Syducy that ho 
waa making rather a nicss of it, 

“I moan- 1 should lovo you all the samo, 
fortune or no fortuno,” he said desporatoly. 
“Tt is you, your own precious self, I care for. 
‘Will you not lixten to me, Vora f won't you 


“No, they won',” oxctimed the young be had 
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4 
for his contributions, hoped to have the plea- 
ttre of secing him on hie arrival in London, 
and, a8 Alfred thought, more than hinted 
intenti ive him a permanent place 


This letter removed a weight from Bal 
maine’s mind. A position on the Day would 
bo 8 living and something more. There wus 
no telling to whst it might not lead, and he 
probably built moro castles in the air than 
the cireumstances altogether warranted, 
Anxiety about his future was dismissed, and 
he resolved to travel to England throt 
North Switzerland and South Germany, do 
the Rhino country, and possitly sce somo- 
thing of Belgium and Holland. The journey 
thus lengthenod might cost him afew pounds 
more, but considering that ho waa now 
almost suro of a place on tho staff of the 
Day, he folt that ho could well afford the 
outlay, and it might be a long time before 

another equally favourable oppor- 
tunity of enlarging his experience by Con 
tinental travel. 

So a fortnight after the arrival of his suc- 
cessor lio tovk leave of Geneva, and act ont 
on his travels, first writing to Cora that he 
should probably reach London in throo or 
four weeks, but that he could not quite fix 
tho day, and that she must oxpect him whon 
sho saw him; ho meant to take hor by aur 


Balmaine enjoyed hia tour immensely, cs- 





gay yea!” jally in the and country of the Vordot 

"Not at presouk I havo not had my Hhoin and tho Black Forest ; but it made a 
fing yot;” and with a merry laugh she larger holoin his pockot than he had rockonod 
tripped lightly from the room. on, and if he had been less 


* Cont 
“what @ 


it,” muttered 8; angi A 
3 T havo made of 1; I had 
ho i ing was such a confoundediy 
avloward business, What rot 1 did talk, to 
‘be sure! And that was a douced awkward 
lip about the fortune. However, she did 
nol refuse me; that is onc comfort. I must 
try again, 
anoo, my father saya.” 
OHAPTER 1JX,—DIGAPPOINTHENTS, 

Brronrk leaving Geneva, Alfred Balmaine 
informod the manager of the Duy of hie ap- 
ing doy snd that, after a time 

which bo mentioned, he should be raluctant); 

compelied to discontinue his connection wit 
the paper in Switseriand, but he ventured to 
express the hope oink be might be permitted 


to resume it in wai 
manager peal red 


‘The reply he received 
Wt aitea waa leaving Geneva, 


ia nothing like persovor-, 


him oracle. 





e about get- 
ting s place, the lightening of his purse would 
have caused him serious misgivings. Tn any 
caso it wos only prudent to husband his re- 
sources, #0, on reaching London, instead of 
going toa ig hotel ho pub up at an inn 
fr Risbury Pavement, which being recom- 
mended to him by one Switeer and kept 
by anothor, was not likely to be very ex- 
{ pensive. 

The morning after his arrival he went to 
tho office of the Dig, aot wathiont = sense of 
misgiving, for as the critical moment drow 
near doutte as to the issue on which ho nd 
hitherto so confidently counted began to rise 
in his mind. What if he should not get a 

after all! And as he had never before 

aa ioterviny Wik 20 Mnperacs © pe 
sonage a5 manager r editor of a t 
daily Sed pprecdicare! gos weld 
boas it of approach as a 
State and as sparing bf words as an ancient 
But be hardly sent in his card 
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when he was esked to step upstairs and 
ushered by a remarkably courteous attendiint 
into the great man's room. He found in Mr. 
Nonpareil a plain-visagod, ball-headed 
tloman, more than middle-agod, sitting before 
a large writing-table betwoon twe huge letter 
basketa. Aa Alfred went forward to take 
his outstretched hand, it atruck him that if 
ie famous manager wes fo ae coat, 
put on an apron, he very 
beans ideal of = country greongrocer. And 
homely aa hia 
aest: to tako 






spoke so warmly about 


acquaintance, an 
his services to the paper, that the young fel- 


low felt quite reassured, and suw himsolf in 
imagination one of the Jay's sub-editors or 
reporters, possibly a leader-writer—and ho 
had heard that the pay of a loador-writcr 
was £1,500 8 yoar, Mr. Nonpareil mado 
many inquiries about Switzerlund, asked his 
gues opinion about France and the proba- 
ility of a revolution in Spain, and kept lim 
a long time in talk without onee reforriny to 
the subject nearest to hia heart, At length 
unable to bear tho suspense longer, 
auswered @ not very clear exposition of the 
‘manager's viows on the land question hy 
mentioning that he had come to London in 
eearch of employment, and reminding him 
of the hope he had hold out of finding him a 


a oe think I said that” roplied Mr. 

fonpareil, his mannor sudden! ing 

hard and ‘unsympathetic, “Tata T should 
tbe glad to secure your services.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Balmaine, foel- 
ing himtelf grow bot all over, “Lut is not 
that. pretty much the same thing t” 

“Not at all. I should be glad to secure 
your services if it were in my power—if you 
were to return to Geneva, for instance, or 
there was & suitable opening here, But I 
am sorry to eay there is not. There is 
harily work for the present staff, and I think 
we have the namen of aome fifteen hundred 
eligible candidates in our list.” 

Bit rergetd me, then,” said Alfrod, in 

+ ® Voice faint with disappointment. 
“I fear not st present,” returned the 


masnager, in his more kindly manner. “At it 


& 
z 


to, not on the staf, But th paper ie 
to contributions 
offer ‘ill receive favourable con- 

Should anything arise more—of 
re pifhoanent character, I will let you 


“And thet is ell” said Alfred. The 
XXVIO~S e 
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words literally eacaped him. They were the 
involuntary expression of hie th. and 
wore no sooner uttered than he became aware 
of thuir impropriety. 

“And a good deal too,” retumed Mr, 
Noupareil sharply. “‘Thore are hundreds 
of pressmen in London who would only be 
too glad to be mmbored amongst the ‘Boys 
outside contributors, and huve their names 
in my book. What is your address # J may 
have occasion to communicate with you.” 

Balmaine gave him tho address of Cora’s 


lodgings in Bloomsbury, antl ufter a friendly 
Haake from tho’ inanager, tok ‘ie 
leave. 


Tt was a terrible blow for the young fel- 
low. His spirits fell at once below zora, aud 
tho confidence and olation with which he 
had beon rather unreasonably buoyed up 
gave place to a wenge of ion mnore wo 
reasonable still. tie ked along Fleet 
Street, looking neither to the right nor the 
loft, 20 unconscious of what was passing 
around him that, as ho crossod ovdt to Chan- 
cory Lane, ho narrowly cscupod becoming 
the victim of « reckless hansom cabman, 

«The papor is always opou to mo!” be 
soliluquised bitterly. “So it is to anybor, 
who cun write a readable article, Ww! 
takes the oditor's fancy. Whot a fool I was 
to take what Nonparot! anid ubout securing 
my services seriowly. It meant no more 
than tho ‘ your obediont sorvant’ with which 
he concludes his letter, and putting my nun 
in his book is just humbug, It was a more 
bit of politeness, and I shall nover hear from. 
him again. No more Day forme, And Ihave 
barely forty pounds left. What sball I do 
when that is done t If I only knew somebody 
who could give mo a word of counsel of, 
better still, a few introductions |” . 

And then he bethought him of Furley, and 
the idos crossed his mind to call on that 
shrowd and successful journalist and ask"his 
advice But the idea was conceived only to 
be dismissed. Purley could neither under- 
stand his seruples nor sympathise with his 
views, and he would certainly think, perhaps 
roundly toll him, that he was an arrant fool 
for leaving the Helvetic News, and decline to 
help further a man who let principle stand 
in the way of advancement. He would go 
and see Cora, She was more sensible than 
a many men, and o talk with her might 
to raise his spirita, 
another dissppointment was in store 
for him. He did not find his cousin at home. 
She had gone fora few days to Hastings 
with Mrs. Maitland, whose labours among 
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the poor had impaired her health. The maid 
who answered the bel! gave him Cora’s ad- 
drow, and thought Mise Balmaine would be 
ack the clay It one following. 

Tt was not much, and Alfred felt vexed 
with himsclf for letting the incident affect 
his »pirits; but ho could not help it, and his 
dlopression bocume groatur. He bad counted 
ao tmueh un a talk with Cora, and now he 
should not soe her for two, perhaps for three 
or four days, But it was his own fault. 
Why had he not come straight to London, 
instead of fooling away his'onoy in Conti- 
nental travel ? 

‘Turning away from Bloomsbury Square, 
ho wandered mechanically wostward, with- 
out thinking whither ho was going, and went 
on till ho reachod Hyde Park. By this time 
ho had hocome tired, for the day was warm 
and tho flegs wore hot, so he sat down on a 
convenivnt seat und proceciled to polace him- 
wolf with a smoke. But an ho was on the 
point of lighting up he hesitated. The con- 
tents of hi cigar-caso were part of a lot he hud 
brought from Goneva, and, though of vory fair 
quality, hod cont him ouly ton contimes apioce. 

“Cap J afford itt” he thought. “The next 

T buy--whenovor thet may bo—will 
cout mo thrvepenco or fourpence. I must 
taako this go a long way, and—yes—I will 
buy a Pipe and a fow ounces of common to- 
bacco, But this must certainly be the last 
cigar today.” 

Ae he throw down his match he happened) 
to lock up, and raw something which effoctu- 
ally divortod tho cnrront of his thoughta, 
and put out his pipe in moro senses than one. 

tea 
‘hyred 





‘Handy was riding past on a thorough- 
oreo, companies by &@ gentloman 
equally well mounted, and followed by x 
itod gram. Her companion seemed to ba 
ying her great attention, and right well 
Voce looked. Mer chocks wore rosy with 
exercise, hor eyes sparkled with pleosure, and 
hor riding-habit set off her fine figura to per- 
fection. She did not see Alfred, and as she 
and her companion eantered towards Rotten 
Row his thoughts grew bitteror than over. 
“Ido not think she would have noticed 
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let it worry met I won't, I will think about 
vabhthing ee.” 


A vain resolution. He could think about 
nothing else, and eo fur forgot himeelf as to 
smoke a second and sven a third cigar with- 
‘ont ita once occurring to him that he waa 
committing an extravagance, But after a 
while he came to his sonses, and wended his 
way towanls Finsbury Pavement (on omni- 
‘bus would have cost him fourpence) ; and as 
a furthor measure of economy he dined at a 
confectioner’s shop on a cup of chocolate, a 
ebunk of brown bread, and a lishtly boiled 
org ty which, a8 compared with dining at 

weiss Hotel he saved cightoenpence— 
and spent the evening in nnoking « pipe and 
making vain cfforts to read the cvening 


Pefiis’ eampaign in London had oponed 
badly, and Po cvent to ‘bod full of sbeely 
forebdings, and pagsod a restlens and streams. 
fnl night. 

CHAPTER LX.—MILNTEORIR'S FRIEND, 

Tue noxt Balmaine, whose “white 
night,” to uso ch phrase, had still fur- 
ther lowerod his spirits, callod on Warton. 
‘The managing clerk, who did not know he 
hod left Eoucva, though dolighted to seo 
him, was beyond measure eurprised to learn 
that he had severed his connoction with 
tho Heleetic News, and evidently thought him 
great fool for giving up so good « position 
for so inadequate a cause. 

“What difference docs it make to you 
which side the pes eat said. “A 
journalist shot like an rdvocate, realy 
to plead for the side which rotains him.” 

fred in his depression bogan to think 
that he perhaps had been 2 fool. So far, at 
least, as ho was concerned, honesty did not 
soem to be proving the best policy which he 
could have adopted. ‘Warton 
could neither understand his séruples nor 
enter into his feolings, he let the subject 
drop, and inquired what was the latest news 
from Cald 


ler, 
“Saintly Bam and the Hardy Fortme 








“e 


‘Company are knocked into s oocked hat,” said 
the clerk gleefully. ‘Ferret is as mad asa, 
mest axe, and the Hon. Tom thinks be has 
been 


taken in, and would jilt Lix 
soit be dard 
“Thet 


does not like the ides of losing 
the fortune though, and his ple, don 
much like the match, J am if be 
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does not stand to his guns Sam will breach 
him to a desd certainty; and Ferret, you 
may be sure, would meke him psy swingeing 


“Has the Fortunes Company collapsed 
then 1” 

“Not ali jor. Sam and Forret still 
show fight. But it is al] gammon, and 
know ie Bless you, they haven't a k bars 
stand on. Even if they could prove thei 
John Hardy isthe John Hardy, what would 
it amount tot The estate is distinctly be- 
queathed to Miss Vera Hardy, and sho will 
get it my boy. What will she stand, do you 


“Stand! What do yon mean?” 

“Bow much will she give us when sho 
comes of ago$ It won't be long.” 

“T have no idea, Warton. Hnt I am sure 
sho will deal Hiborally with you.” 

“And yous You have dono the lion’s 
share of the work, and deservo the lion's 
share of the reward.” 

“T won't take a penny from her. 

iy,” anid Alfrod emphatically. 
you take me for ?” 

“T could tell you,” replied the eleik drily; 
“but you might not like it But I know 
one thing. If I were you I would take her. 
‘That is the roward you ought to have.” 

“Don't tale nonsenso,” said Balmaine 
yercly. ‘How do you like your placo ?” 

& it well. Old Artful is a tramp. 
‘Wo get on capitally, And thero is always 
something going on here, It is not like dull 
old Calder, and I am better off than over I 
was in my life. We have got a comfortable 
shanty up Notting Hill way, and the fail 
seems to have reached ite maximum—than! 
heaven for that. Won't you como and take 
pot luck with us tonight? Ssy half-past 
tix, Mary will bo awfully glad to ses you. 
Here is my address” handing him hia eard). 

‘The invitation was sccepted, and the two 
friends spent the evening talking about 


Not 
“What 


Bo. 


Calder and old times; being further 
entertained with an az narration of 
‘Mre, Warton’s impressions of London, and 
an account of the remarkable sayings and 
doings of little Tommy, the managing dlerk’s 
wi rg Rn me 

1° low an- 
Precis Sonia md Square, and to hie 
great satisfaction found Cora at hom 


0. 
Her sharp ot long i it 
the unweiem of his mind an te wo bad 

nO wooner anged greetings ti 
saxed him hat was wrong. 
He ‘ol berets interview with the 


mm 


manager of the Day, but said nothing-of his 
meeting with Vera in the Park,-alboit in 
spite of his utmost efforta, thia incident was 
causing him such more disquiet than the 
other, which, now that he had taken time to 
think, he no longer looked upon as the ter- 
rible misfortuno it had at first appoarod. 

Cora Ianghed. 

“Why, Alfred,” she said, “I gave you 
eredit for more spirit. Tho Duy ia not ‘the 
only paper in tho world, and yon have it all 
before you—the world, I mean—and you 
have time to turn round. Your money is 
‘not all done t” 

warty returned Alfred dolofully, 
pls have paid my bill at the inn I 
shall not havo moro than forty pounds left.” 

“Forty pounds! Why, what have you to 
mope about? How many scores of thou- 
sands aro there in London who, with forty 
pounds, would consider thomsclves pass- 
ing rich; how many who, to have your 
youth and health and brains, would givo all 
they poesces! Forty pounds will keep you 
twenty wooks—porhaps longer if you aro 
vey careful—and surely by that time you 
will be able to make more than @ hun- 
drod a yoar. I will introduce you to Peter, 
Paul, and Piper. They aro vory nic 
and can, Pik aps, find you somot 
And if Twero you J rlould certainly aond 
some articles to the Jay.” 

“T moan to do,” said Balmaino briskly. 
“T thought at first that Nonpareil’s aaying 
the paper was open to mo was, like the rest, 
a piece of bumbug. But perhapa he meant 

There are a good 





it, Anyhow I shall try. 
many Swiss papers at the inn. I fancy Swiss 
abnee will have the best chanco, and I 

knock 0 few articles together. I had 
better do that than nothing, even if they 
should not be accepted.” 

“Decidedly. But must not stay at 
the hotel, cheap as it is. You can find quar- 
tera in this neighbourhood « good deal 
cheaper—in t's Square, for instance, 
there are always lodgings to let, And I am 
sure, when you got kuown—which will, of 
course, take a little time—you will do very 
well. Why, Iam making more than three 
pounds a weck myself, ou fe an expe 
rienced journalist ought to do far better,” 

“Exporioneed journalist!” returned Al- 
fred, rather bitterly, “Why epaienced, 
journalists absolutely swarm, the Day alone 

the names of 1,500 applicant on ita lint.” 

“You, and I dare say three-fourths of them 


are for nothing, and never wrote a line, 
idm a leader, in their lives, whereas you 
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have wim your spurs and can show oxcellent ' whereupon Alfred told Mr. Wilkins exactly 
crodontigla All'the samo, 1 think you have | what his friend had charged him to say. 
been very foolish—not in giving wy eed “J am glad he’s doing pretty ” said 
place if you could not conetiéntioualy 2p Wilkine, though dubioutly, as if he were not 
It, no true Halmaine would do otherwise— quite sure of the fact; “but if he would 
but in deserting the old flag. However, I come here I think he might do very much 
will say nothing about that now. But there better. However, if he cannot be 
is no reason in the world for despondency, I suppose ho must remain whore he is, And 
or even discouragement,” ‘now what can I do for you, Mr. Balmainet T 

After nome more talk, Alfrod act out on have no hesitation in saying that in times 
his hunt for lodgings, which he found, as, pert These been under fot obligations to 
Cora had suggested ho might, in Regent's Mr. Milnthorpe, and if I can oblige you I 
Squaro, and a close calculation showed him shall only he too glad.” 
that he could live, and not uncomfortably, Alfred told him frankly that he was a 
within tho amount she had mentioned—two journalist, very much in want of work, 

nds 8 week. Boforo he wont she asked © “Well, J can perhaps do something for 

im to tuko afternoon tea with hor and Mrs, you,” answered morchant, after 4 mo- 
Maitland on the day but one followis mont’s thought. “But not just now. J run 

“You will pochape meot somebody you down to Liverpool tonight, and sail for 
Inow,” she said. Amorica to-morrow morning.” 

“Somshody from Calder 1” he axked, “For America |” exclaimed Alfred in sur- 

Cora shook hor head and smilod signifi- prise; thinking the something Wilkins pro- 
cantly. posed to do for him would be a long time in 

« No; nobody from Caldor. You will soc.” 


coming to 

Ho avked no further quostions, but he “Oh, tat ie not much,” said the other 
knew whut sho meant, and although he kept smiling, “I shall not be more than four or 
saying to himself that Vora was nothing to five wooks away. When I come back I will 
him and nover could be, and his prospocts diop you a lino, and you will porhaps do me 
were not e whit hottor than they pe pence of dining with mo in Palace 
the day hefore, he wont away full of courage Cardona, Mr. Balmaine.” 
and hopo. Alfred exprossed his thanks and said he 
After ho hal arranged about his lodgings, should bo very glad, but be wont away with- 
Baloaino went to tho Edelweiss Hotel to pay ont much hope of help from Mr. Wiking 
his bill and fetch away hia belongings, While and resolving for tho fnture to expect no- 
faiting his papers togethor ho camo upon thing from anybody, and to win success by 

lilnthorpe’s letter of introduction, which, his own offorta. 
until thet, moment, ho had cntirely forgotten. be 
Tt was addresod to “Abraham Wilkins, Esq., Sere end y aaa 
56, feutenall Street.” VERA was tore: ‘The traditional lover 

“T will call with this tomorrow,” thought is always an id to oy at a trysting- 
Alffed. “TI don’t auy anything will placa far too 200n ; but ine ‘a not 
come of it, but it w not be courteous to show up at Bloomsbury Square until several 
olt‘Milnthorpe not to prosont, his letter.” minutes after the time his cousin had fixed. 

Rather to his surprise he found Mr. Wil- Truth to say, albeit he felt in his heart that 
kins splondidly i in an extensive suite he loved Maes Hardy, he did not consider 
of offices, occupied by troops of clerks. himself in any sence an aspirant for her hand, 
Milnthorpe’s friend was evidently a financial and greatly doubting whether it would con- 
or mercantile swoll of tho first water; but duce to his of mind to see her 
the letter acted as an open seeame, and Al- he hesitated for some time whether to keep 
frod was ushered at once into tho great tha sppointment on oct But ho did keep it, 
man’a private room. As touching his personal and, despite his doubts, there can be no 
presonco, however, Mr. Wilkins was by no question that if be hud not found Vers at 
Mmoaus & great man, boing rather of the Tit- Mra Maitland’s he would have been dis- 
tlebat Titmansh order of creation. But he appointed more than « little; for Alfred was 
had abighoad ou his rather narrow shoulders, not immaculate; he had not always the 
sod his keen grey eyes and massive jaws courage of his convictions, and people in 
showed that he possessed in high measure love are seldom consistent, 
both ehrewdnees and strength of will His She greeted him with all the cordiality of 
firat question was concerning Milnthorpe, an old friend, and when they shook hands 
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a alight, yet, as Cora, who narrowly watched 
‘A ight, «telltale blush overspread her 
“What a long time it is since we havo 
yeen each other!” she said, dropping inad- 


vertentiy into a French idiom. 

"Tt ia not 0 long since I saw you, though,” 
answered Balmaine gaily, for the magic of 
her and the touch of her hand had 


for the nonce conjured away all his nage 
reeolutions. 
““How—when 1!” aakod tho girl in sur 


“Qn Monday afternoon in Hydo Park.” 

“Yea, ¥ waa out riding with Sydney Ley- 
ton on Monday. But how stupid of me not 
to sce you! 1am sv sorry.” 

Sho spoke with evident sincerity ; but it 
did not eacape Balmaino that sho montioned 
her companion as “Sydney ;” neither did 
the shade that passed over his faco escape 


Cora, 
“What o fine horse you tide, and how 
well you ride him!” said Alfred. “I had 
no idea you were such u horsewoman.” 

“Ob, I have learnt thet and some othor 
accomplishments sincs I came to England. 

insisted on my taking lessons 

end Sir James bought me Rein- 
. You like him t” 
“Ioomensely. 1 saw no handsomer horse 
in the park. Ho is almost as handsome ss 
his mistress.” 

“Come, he is getting on,” thought Cora. 

“Vous me moquey, Monsiour ine,” 
said Vera with a blush; yet she did not soem 
displeased, “But you are 1ight about Rein- 
deer. Ho is a fine horse, as good as he 
Tooke—aa couragoous 2s a lion, yet as gentlo 
asa fawn, I can rule him with a word, 
think he is as fond of me as I am of him.” 

“ Fortunate Reindeer!” thought Balmaine. 

“But, do you know,” she continued, “I 
never feel quite comfortablo when I am out 
viding.” 


“am surprised at that. Why?” 

“I cannot help thinking of the unfortu- 
tunates who have no horses. And when I 
gee some poor old man roc ius i 
along, carrying a big pack or a 
T almost feel as if I were doin srrong—thal 
it is they, not I, who ought to have a id 

“You foolish girl,” pat in Cora; “when 
will you have done with these nonsensical, 
communistic ideas? What canld your poor 
old woman do with Reindeer if she got him 1 
Would ho carry her and her basket, do you 


‘ety ' 
Not very well,” replied Vera, sniling ; 


MILLIONS. cit) 
‘“but the money it costa to bny and ke 

horses like Reindeer would heap = gee 
; Many old women, ma chire, and it scams 60 
eelfiah to be indulging in luxuries when so 
, Many of our fellow-creatures have not even 


necessaries,’ 

‘An admirable sontiment, Mies Hardy, 
but not to be accepted without a good deal af 
qualifieation,” obacrved Balmaino. “If yon, 
and everybody elso who possesses a cheval de 
uae, were to sell thom, it would make no 


porcoptible difference in the sum of human 
tmisery—probably none whatever. And if 
all were like-minded, where would you flud 
buyers? Th -bred horses are not of 
much use betwoen tho shafte of a cart, You 
would not like to have Reindeer shot, I 
supposo 1” 

“Quelle horreur/ No,” oxcluimed Vera, 
“not for the world!” 

“Then you or somebody elso must oop 
him, and if you koep him you may as 
ride him. And in keeping Yim you help to 

others. Your m, for instance, and 
hhamnew-mekors, farriers, farmers, 
labourers, and no end of people.” 

“Perhaps you are it, Mr. Bulmaine,” 
answereit the girl pensively, “and it is ploa- 
sant to think that keoping Reindoor is not 
only ® Pleasure to, m ut a bonefit to 
others. I suspect, though” (smiling), “that 
8 fullacy lurke somewhore in your argument. 
T should like to ask M. Senarelous what he 
thinks” 

“ Bother M, Senarelens!” interposed Cora 
impatiently. “That man is becoming a per- 
foct nuivance, And do please coaso arguing 
about a subject which I am snre neither 
of us understand. Let us have some music, 


1 1 2m cure Alfred would like to hoar you play 


something, Vera, Would not you, Alfred ? 

Alfred eaid there was ho sould 
like better, unless it was to hear her ain, 

‘He heard her do both, and albsit 8 
execution left something to be desired, which, 
considering her opportunities, wus perhaps 
not to be wondered st, she sang and played 
fairly—Alfred thought divinely, and he waz 
enthusinstic ae praises, After a while 
Cora, seeing matters were progressing to 
her satisfaction, made an excuse to leave the 
lovers (as she already chose to consider 

_ them) alone, and they hed a delightful talk 
‘ ghout Switzerland, the Jura, the Alps, and 
‘the lake, and Vera took an opportanity of 
saying how much Se sprisied his resolve 
to gr up his place than be recreant 
to his principles, on which the young fallow 
| Was foolish enough to think (though he did 


bic’ 


nob venture to say) that her approval more 
than repaid the loss and disappointment ho 
had sustained. 


‘The talk wont on a Jong time, and would 
bahly have gone on longer bad it not 
Reon interrupted by a loud knock at the doar, 
followed by the anvouncement tht Sir James 
‘Loytou’a carriage bad come for Miss Hardy. 
Yhen she was gone Balmaine asked hi 
cousin whether hw ought not to call on the 
Leytons, 
“Ywould not if I were you,” said Cora ; 
“and I reully do not 0s why you should.” 
“T am eure I don’t want to,” returned 
Alfrod caroleasly. “Thoy scom to be v 
grand folks, and grand folks are not mt 
tu hs 
“ ‘tons aro not, at any rate, 
gauge people by their wealth, and world tok 
‘upon a poor juurnalist asx nobody. As for 
ors, you will nwo her here. She generally 
comes‘on » Woilnoeday, sometimes oftenor.’ 
Balmaine made no anewer. For 
he had a atrong focling that tho leas he saw 
of Vera the botter—if, aa he mount to do, he 
romained true to bis resolvo—he conid not 
ring himself to refuse the opportunity of 
moevting her uffured by his cousin, and the 
following Wednosday, and a good many 
other Wednesdays, gonerally found him in 
Bloomabury Square, and he wos seldom die- 
appointed ‘in socing Miss Hardy. Some- 
times, when tho Leytons chanced to be out, 
eho spent the evoning there, and they had high 
‘toa, followod by little improvised concerta, in 
which Bulmaino, who sang a 
part: yot, though he fell doopor 
in love, he gave Vera no other intimation of 
his foclings than o tender deference of manner 
ond jo of an admiration which he 
could not conceal. 
hod meanwhile mentioned his name 
to her friends Peter, Paul, and Piper, and 
the firm granted him an intorview and offered 
him work. It waa not much—the translation 
of @ Fronch manual into Englizh—and the 
pay waa not high ; for, as Mr. Hiper explained 
to him, professional translators work for 
small poy, and there is gencrally 40 little 
profit in translated works that publishers 
caunot afford « high rate of remuneration for 
them, Bat somo translators’ English is 
piterly erent id ftyl03 and aa Alfred wrote 
ureibly and well, tho firm were willing to gi 
him rather moro than the ordinary aie 
“ All the same,” said Mr, Piper pleasantly, 
“I would not adviae you to undertake it if 
you have anything better to do.” 
Alfred, frankly adinitting that he bad no- 


"thing botter to do, acco] 


aod Sooper wartng 
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the offer and did 


the work—did it no well that Peter, Peal, aud 


Pi ve him oven 2 2. oF taro more 
toe te! highest rate thes Fred for, 
which war so very unlike « publiber dt 
most people, especially those who are aut 


will probably be disposed to doubt the state- 
ment. But the race of fair-denling publiehers 
ignot quite extinet, and Poter, Paul and Pi 
never adupted the sharp practice of their lees 
scrupulous fellow-tradesmen ; never for in- 
stance paid an unfortunate writer his royalties 
ia ——— ‘il cre him ao mare 
for the copyright from Amorion 
for the auvance thodta ae their ever in- 
creasing prosperit; 
dealing is the surest suc008s. 
For the roet, Balmaine worked with all tho 
snorgy inspired by an ardent dosiro to suc- 
ceed m his calling, and a strenuous resolvo 
not to bo satiefied until he had attainod a 
position at least equal to thut which ho had 
pong tee! i“ wrote an ls he two 
day, which were nove] O- 
portion of one to ‘threo. He made 
offorings to many jouals sent contributions 
to magazines, and proposed papers to the 
oditors of soveral reviews, who esithor an- 
mr him by & note {ithographod Seat 
sayi ey regretted not being able 
to fin Tom for his article, or not at all, 
Editors of reviews are the most invetorate 
of flunkoys; their contributors must cither 
be lords ‘or “lions,” and Dalmaine being 
neither noble nor famous, had no chanoe. 
the same, he felt that he wae gettingon, By 


was a proof that fair 
= . 


ing ton or twelve hours s day he con- 
icived fo earn aessiy ae munch a3 § Shochlack: 
or crossing sweeper, and cne way 
he could ace his way to the end of the year. 
‘It was not so much that he was badly paid, 
as that so many of his were either 
jected or their insertion unconacionably 

ry 


CHAPTER LXIL—CORA'S REMONSTRANCK. 
‘Vena, albeit more restrained and less im- 
ive in her manner than when Belmaine 
first known her, was alwaya jous and 
friondly, and she treated him with the unem- 
parrassed frankness of « sister; but their 
relations remained on the old footing, for 
regarded them as 
no word of love had, 
them. But this state 
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her, the might be persuaded to accept the whether she has two hundrod or two million 
other. t 7 


If, moreover, it should come to Lady pounds é 
Lagtonia ear that ‘Alfred wan it “A groat deal. All the same, it fs a matter 
itor at Bloomsbury Square, she of rather of sentiment than resson, Others 


asurety put a stop to Miss Hardy's visita. | may not feel as I feel; chacun d son ay 
‘Mies Balmaino’s mateh-making ; Know.” vant 
scheme was not making the progress sho de-' “Well, I won't reason with you then. 
red, and being a young woman of resolute Only if you are resolved not to marry Vera, 
will, earnestly solicitous for the happiness Yon and sho must cease to meot, I cannot 
of her cousin and her friend, she took the let you make a sport of tho poor ohild’s 
former roundly to task for what she was | affections.” 
pleased to call his stupidity. “T make a sport of hor affections! What 
“[ wonder what you are thinking about, do yon moan, Cora?” exclaimed Alfrod aghast. 
Alfred 1” ahe said one day when he put “What I say, Neithor more or leas, You 
in an appearance half an hour before Vera do all in your power to make her love you, 
waa expected, and an hour before sho came. atid yot you say you won't marry her.” 
“Whethor I shall earn thirty shillings or — “ But she does not love mo,” 
two pounds this woek, and if I can afford “Are you sure of that ” 
my a now overcoat,” he answored with  “ Woll, I seo none of the signs that are 
affected seriousness. supposed to beapsak love. Nothing sould be 
“You may aford yourself a good many moe franie and friendly than her manner, 
overooata if you will ouly act as you ought,” To mo it seems altogether too friendly for 
che said, going as was her wout, straight to love. There is nono of that shyness snd 


tho point, constraint, that tendor embarrassment and 
“As how, dear ooz 1” swoet confusion, which young girls who love 
“ Propose to Vera,” always show,” 
“That would not be acting as I ought.” “You apeak os if you had been reading 
“Why t You love her.” the subject up in a sentimental novol ; but 
“Who says go t” you forgot that Vora bas not been brought 
“Tsayso. Do youthink Iam blind? You upas other girls: sha has not the samo idoag, 


love the very ground she treads on.” und neither shows nor conceals her foclings 
“Well, Cora, I have never had any secrots in the samo way. I certainly think you 
from you,” returned Balmaine gravely, after aro letting an overstrained sonse of doli- 
a long pause, “ and I will notdeny that Vera cacy ai between you end your mutual 
is wey dear to mo. But what differonce happiness. But frankly, I am moro concerned 
does that make? Here am, a poor wretch of for her happiness than for yours, You are 
a journalist, earning with the utmost diffi- a man and can take caro of yourself, but she 
ty thirty or forty shillings a week. How is a young gitl, placed in » most invidious 
can I ask a girl with I don’t know how much and oxceptional position. Has it never o0- 
money to link her fate with minof What curred to you how great is the risk of Her 
would the world sty 1” bocoming the victim of aome neody and un- 
“That you wore a vory lucky fellow.” scrupulous fortune-huntor? You, at loast, 
“No; they would esy i wasan adventurer, are not a fortune-hunter, let the world soy 
afortune-hunter, whohadtakenameanadvan- what it may. Your soruplee are hi 
and entrap; ‘era into a onoutable, |—_that mit 
tage and Vera i smésalliance,” he ible, Alfred—that I freely adi 
“A mésalliance/ Tho mésailiance would be but in this instance you are mistaken. You 
the other way. The Balmaines are an old vill be doing wrong very_ wrong, both to 
county family, and poor Vora is literally a yourself and her, if you do not marry ——” 
girl without a grandfather.” “Mise Hardy,” said the maid, throwing 
“Bat a ruined family; and m nowa- open the door, and Vers, stepping inte the 
daya counts for more than blood. =f room, embraced her friond and gave Alfred 
i i barrassed greoting 
¢ had hitherto looked upon es one 
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effort, often at random, the reunion was 
Toms pe than usual 
On the plos that sho had @ headache, Vera 


left. early, und shortly aftorwards Alfred, house 
{being both an ontinary ion’‘and an hotel 


who had several honrw’ writing to do before 





ing to bul, look leave of Cogs and Mra, 
Sfalthand and returned to 4 lodgiuen. 
Thero he found two lettors aWaiting him, 


h of which, as the sequel proved, wore 
ht with important consequeness, as well 
for himeclt a4 for othora, 

Qne came from Mr, Wilkins, whom by 
this timo ho had almoat forgotten. it was of 
the vory briefest, containing merely un invi- 
tation to dinner wud an expression of regret 
that, owing to his having boon detained longer 
in Anerica than he expected, he had not 
‘beon able sooner to curry out his promiee. 

Tho othor letter was from Warton, and 
Drought strange news. “Something very 
unpleusant,” in connection with tho Handy 
Trust, had tamed up. ‘The company heal 
reoponed the campuign, and this time they 
soetuel to have hit on @ real tlaw, which, 
thongh it might not make Saintly Sem's 
fortune, was fikoly enough, sccording to 
prvsont appearances, to doprive Mins Hardy 
of her, Could Balmaine call at the office 
on an varly day? Mr, Artful would much 
like to so¢ him, 


CHAPTER LXIL-—A PLOT. 


Tieng usod to be a house of entortainment 
at Puris, known as tho 1ldtel doa Miracles, Kuo 
des Apitres, names which, sinco tho advent 
of the thinl Republic, have beon 
for others more in harmony with the ideas 
of an ayy ant a country which docs not 
Dplieve in anything particular, 

The Ruo dea Apdtroa was « narrow street 
on tho loft bank of the Seine, a strost of tall 
houses and small shore j tho Hotel des 
Miracles, a narrow building of fivo storica, 
flanked on one side ‘by a wine shop, on the 
othor by an anciont porte cochére and a débet de 
tabac. Behind the double front door was a 
recess, wherein slept—with a cord round his 
arm, 80 arrunged that nobody could enter 
without rousing him—Auguste, the single 
porter and general factotum of the establish 
iment; for Madame Morveille could not 
afford—or thought rhe could not afford— 
two porters, and alio did uot chooss to 
tho whole of her twenty or thirty lodgers, 
some of whom she hardly know by sight, 
with loteh keys. 

On one side of the entrance passage wes 
dining-room, capable of scoouiodaling com- 
fortably a score or more of dinera; on the 
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other, Madame Merveulle’s cabinet, in whieh 

aho recoived her visitors and her books. 

Behind wss the kitchen. All the reg of the 
consisted of bedrooms, the 


meublé. Most of Madame Morveille’s guesta 
were, indeod, lodgers ovly. Some of them 
sho seldom saw, except when they paid their 
Lills—nor always then, for as often as not 
they left the munoy with Auguste, sither be- 
fore Madame got up or after sho went to bed. 
But sho had aloo regular peasionnaires, whom, 
being a good soul and a sensible woman, 
she treated well and charged moderately. 
Tioanders, who proposed to muke a long stay, 
she woull rate as low as thirty or forty 
francs a weck, giving them a good bedroom on 
the fourth story, threo meals a day, and wino 
at discretion, Madame Morvuille’s liberality 
in the matter of wino did not lose her any 
thing, however, for the more her lodgers 
drank of it the loss they wore likely to cat. 
She know that a litre of vin ordinaire at fifty 
centiwes, taken with a mesl, provokes appe- 
tito as little as it promotes digestion. 

It is hardly necousary to say that the 
Tiétel_des Miracles was froquented almost 
exclusively by Madame Merveille’a com 
patriots, the vast majority of foreign visitors 

08 ignorant of the existence of the Ruo 
A ao as was the worth anullady of 
the tongue, Nove ons, a few 
weoks bofore Alfrod Balmnsine received 

ing communication from Warton, mon- 
tioned in tho foregoing chapter, three Eng- 
lishinen, not unknown to the reader, wero 
nudor Madame Morveille’s roof. 

Ono was Vernon Corfe; the other two 
were Saintly Sam and Lawyor Ferret, They 
wore sitting at ono end of the table in the 
Tittle salle & manger, which had evidently 
jurt been the soeno of a repast, and aa the 
regular diners, according to their wont, had 
betaken themsclves to a neighbouring café 
and clsewhere, the three men had the room 
to themselves. 

“This seems a nice little house,” Saintly 
Sam was saying. 

“And not half a bed dinnor either,” ob- 
serves the lawyer, sipping his eofive and pro- 


ling to light cigar. 
ars bere 0,” puts in Corfe, “you 


wonld bave had to pay five franc, for auch 
a dinner on the boulevards, wine uot in- 
cluded, But it was not merely for the sake of 
economy that I asked you to come here. It 
is so much quieter than the hig hotels on 
the other side of the Soins, and more out of 
the way, you ed 


des 
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“ And more Frenchy,” remarks the chair- 
man of the Hardy Fortune Company 
* Tam in 
But what are we here for? That's what I 


‘want to know. Yon invited us to meet you mean by 


on important business connceted with our 
claim to the Hardy fortune. You said you 
hed _ iy t disclosures to make, which 
would insure ua getting tho fortnue. Wo 
lunched at the station at two o'clock ; wo 
drove straight here, and found you wait- 
ing for us. You said, as dinner was just 
ready, we had better not go into business till 
after, Ferret and me were quito willing, 
being uncommonly hungry. But now as wo 
have satisfied our appstites and all’s quict, 
let us go into things without any further 
loas of time, Is not that quite right, 
Ferret 1” 

“Quite right, Mr, Hardy. And Mr. Corfo 
must not forgot that our time ia procions.” 

“Youre ig, Forret, to jg hy ‘your bille,” 
returns Sam, laughing slyly at his own joke, 
“This journey will cost a bonny penny too, 
However, that is neither here nor there, if 
this gentleman will put us in the way of 
gotting our rights,” 

“T both can and will—on conditions, Mr. 
Handy 

wo) Wel, mabe your prepomh, Ord 
pose} Well, make your proposals, Mr. Corfo, 
and [ll give you my anewor, But first of 
all, tell us what you have got to sell—for 
that’s what it amounts to, I reckon.” 

“I can enaily do that,” saya Corfe quietly, 
handing Sam cigar and lighting one him- 
wolf. “Well, I think I may say 1 know as 
much of the ins and outs of this business as 

ou ourselves. for tho facta, 
you kmow yourselves. As for tho facta, thoy 
aye notorious, while as for the law, I have 
taken advice from a vory clever English bar- 
rister, a friend of mine who lives in Paris, 
‘Decauze, like some other people, he finds it a 
more convenient placo of residonce than 
London, Now it results from what ho aays, 
and I know, that as affairs look at present, 
you have not a ghost of a chance——” 

“Come, come; I am not at all sure about 
that,” interrupts Ferret. 

“But I am, and you know I am rij 
Mr. Forret,” answers Corfe firmly, “I re- 
Bost it you have not a ghost of » chance. 

does it matter where okt John Hi 
eame from, or whether he wu ee Hard ‘e 
grandfather or i uncle, or whatever 
ey eal bier) Vera Leonino—Miss 
Hiasay, qeean—is the heiress. Even if 
there was no will, sho would inherit, and 
there is « will, leaving her everything. And 


gravely. 
trance I like to be Senchy. halfad 


bit 


thore can be no question abont her being 

Philip Hardy’s child, It can be proved in 

lozen ways.” 

“Tf that's your opinion, what did you 

that letter you wrote ws, and what. 
ort” aska Saintly Sam angrily. 

“Wait@Pminute. Suppose Vera's father 
and mother wero not married, or, what 
comes to tho eame thing, ahe cannot prove 
thoy were, how then t” 

“Then I do belicve we should get the 
fortune,” says Ferret. “Tt is my frm con- 
viction we should. At sny rate, she could 
not get it ; I'd take good care of that.” 
ie” 


are we 


it they were warried, aul J ean prove 


Hero Corfe paurot for a reply, and the 
other two gueed at him in blank umuzoment, 

“What the mischiof do you meant” de 
mands Ferrot. 

“ Whero ia tho flaw ?” exclaims Handy, 

“T said I could prove it, But ‘obody 
olso can ; and if it’s mado worth my while— 
do yn twig now 1” aska Corfe, leaning back 
in his chair and leering wickedly ut Feros 
throngh the amoke of his cig 

“I think Ido, But I don’t understand 
dow yon have exclusive possession of the 


proofa, 

“J will enlighten you. Philip Hardy was 
married at a town called Balufria, in Lom- 
hardy, It was more than half burnt down, 
during the war of 1859, and the chure) 
public offices, records of births, deaths, an¢ 
marriages wore utterly destroyed. But 
Philip ardy, had taken te aire to 
obtain properly attested and legulised copies 
of the documents necessary to his 


iage, ‘Thoso copies were in hia posgos- 
tion when be died ; they ere in my posse: 
sion now.” ° 


“ How did you come by them ?” 

“That is my business, But I will ay 
this much, that it was quite by accident 

"You moan you did not steal them,” says 
the lawyer bluntly. 

“No, I did not steal them; though I do 
not see what it would matter to you even if I 
did.” 


“But how are we to know, first of all, that 
these papers are genuine, and, secondly, that 
tea—oertified copica—ere not to be 
obtained at the place you mentioned just 
now—Halafria ?” 

“ Firstly, by going with me to the Itelim 
consul, who wal tell you they are mine ; 
secondly, by trying to get certified copies, 
when you will be told that none ere to be 
had. “If you like I will go with you to 
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Tnly, apd you can make personal inquiry on 


“Thet eccms right cnough, as far as it 
goose, And now we como to the most im- 
portant question of all, How much do you 
‘want? 

“Ton thousand pounds.” 45 

“Ton thousand dovils !” exclaims Saint), 
Sam, startled by Corfe’s modcat demand 
into unwonted coarseness of langy “Tl 
‘800 joa Come, Forret, let us go. He's 
mad,” 


“If ho is in earncst ho is; but maybe he 
ia not. Do you really moan, Mr. Corfo, that 
you oxpect ws to give you ten thousand 
pounds for these cortificates?” 

“Certainly, and thoy are cheap at the 
monay, Tho other side would give me ten 
times ws much.” 
thee hy don't you treat with the other side, 

en” 

“ Decauso I don't want Miss Handy to got 
the fortune, She would marry that scoundrel 
Balmaino, and I hate them both. However, 
that is nothing to you. Will yon give ten 
thousand for two millions or not $” 

“Yos, and as such niore us you say tho 
other silo will give, if you will insure us 
yotting tho two millions.’ 

“Why, you suil just now that if Vera 
could not provo she was born in wedlock you 
wero absulutoly sure of getting it.” 

“T suid it was my firm opinion wo should. 
Tt is my opinion still, But ] am noi infal- 
lible, The Court of Chancery might uot 
take tho mmo viow of tho casa. Thoro is 
always the glorious uncortainty, you know, 


And asunaing that all you aay i true, how : get 
not exist some- i 


br we tell bry eee ‘s 
where a socoud attestod copy of the marriage 
register t Suppose, for instance, that Philip 
Hardy had it i duplicate, and the duplicate 
shuld bo found among his fathor’s papers 
or in ion of some of his wife's ki 
folk—how then 1” 

“That ie impossible.” 

“Not a bit of it, Missing documenta are 
upt to turn up wnexpoctedly sometimes 
Anyliow, the contingency is to be taken into 
consideration, and h the pepers oat hg 
have got hold of may have a certain valuo, 
they are not worth anything like the value 
you fut on them.” 

“iow much will you give then?” asks 
Corto, lowering his tone aa ho found that 
this rough Lancashire lawyer was not quite 
a0 casily to be imposed upon as he had 


“What do you say, Mr. Hardy!" says 
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‘Ferret, turning 
gives 
this gentleman 


to his seat Would 
sup) course, 
says can be proved 1” 

“No; I would not, In my opinitn five 
hundred would be twice too much. But wo 
will my five hundred ; and one way and an- 
other the risk is so heavy that [ don’t much 
caro whether Mr. Corfe takes it or nat.” 

“Fivo hundred—only five hundred 
pounds!” exclaims Corfe, now in his turn 
moved to indignation. “IT! soo you both 
hanged first,” 

“Thank you. I think wo aro quite a 
likely to see you hanged first, Mr. Corfo. 
You refuse our offer then? In that caso we 
may as woll go back to-morrow, Mr. Hardy.” 

fo reflected, It is mortifying to got 

only five hundred pounds when you have 
‘doen expecting ten thousand, and connting 
confidently on five. But five hundred is 4 
nice sum, and Corfe was in need of moncy, 
As for tho other side, his story about revenge 
was only half true, Revenge may bo swoct, 
‘but hard cash is sometimes sweeter; und 
Corfe hal written to Artful and Higgin- 
offering to sell them “some vory 
important information relating to the Hardy 
Trust ;” but ws Artful knew him to be 2 
scoundrel, and would not have believed him 
on his outh, he left the lotter unanswerod, 
For this Corfe owed tho lawyer a gradyo, 
and the dosiro “to be even with him” and 
“(put a spoke in Bulmaine’s wheel” at the 
same time, was, bably, not without its 
influence in deciding him to accopt Som 
Mardy’s offer. In any case ho did accept it— 
after & short wrangle and a vain attempt to 


more. 
“1 know I am a fool for making euch a 
bargain,” ho wid, “ but if it was not that I 
‘want so much to serve those beggars out I 
would not take » centime leas than ten 
thousand.” 

“We have nothing to do with your mo- 
tives, Mr. Corfe,” answored Ferret curtly, 
“ but the more I think about it the moro I 
feel sure that five hundred is more than 
enough. How can we tell that theso docu- 
ments are not forgeries afterall ? Such things 
lave happenod.” 

“Do you think I am such a scoundrel ¢” 
‘began Corfe furiously. ‘Let me tell you——” 


“Como, some, there is nothing to get into 
& passion about,” interry; the lawyor. 
%Tdid not say it was 20; I merely 


the pomibility of such a thing "I hak wo 
may look upon this in geg tin 
Mr Hardy—subject, of course, preofs 
promised by Mr. Cotfe proving satisfactory.” 





‘To yom think T ess soak « sounded 1* begun Corde furicuaty. 
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“ That’s the main point, I reckon. Let us 
take ag eure as we can, whatever else we do. 
It’s a good lump is five hundred pounds.” 

“Yes; wo ahall have to make a trip to 
daly, and the sooner we start, I think, the 

ter.” 

This idea was at once acted upon. They 
started the very next afternoon, and ton 
days later Corfe received a draft on London 
for the sum fe question—aftar givi up 

ii a ings cortificate, whi 
Mr. Port very carefully burnt 

CHAPTER LXIV.—A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

‘Wuxn Balmaine called on Mr. Artful, as 

ho did the very next day after reccivi 


ving, 
‘Warton’s lotter, tho nature of the flaw in Muss 
Hardy’s case, ciscoverod by tho Hardy For- 


tane Company, and of which they secmod 
determined to take overy advantage, was 
fully explained to him. “There could be no 


question,” he aid, “that Philip Hardy and 
Vorn’s mother wore really married, and that 
‘Vera was born in wedlock. This, Philip's 
letters to hia fathor, announcing his marriage 
and the birth of his daughter, togother with 
the evidence of Martino and Gabrielle Com- 
bet abundantly proved—from a moral point 
‘of view; and if there were no oppositiun to 
Vera's claim, the Court of Chancery and tho 
trustoos would doubtless consider theso proofs 
as sufficient. But in the evont of hor legiti- 

being disputed—if it were asserted by 
parties claming to be John Hardy’s legal 
ropresentatives that she was born out of wed- 
lock, then it would be necessary to prove 
the marriage ssietly, either by producing a 
properly certifi vy of the marriage rogis- 
‘ter, or witnesses who could testify that the 
union had been solemnized in accordance 
wih. ie lowe et the country where it took 
place.” 

Tn anticipation of this difficulty Mr. Artful 
had some time before requested the British 
Consul at Milan to procure and forward him 
this essential document, but he waa informed 
in reply that all the public records of Balafria 
(where Mr, and Mrs. Hardy were married), 
having been destroyed during the war of 
1859, his request could not be complied with. 
‘This was unfortunste, but as 


Fortane Com seemed to have given je 
ved other claimants ; ” 


fotheoming coming be had aasumed that 

i 7 

trustees) wi pa walk over oe, 

ue 20 ferret in the 
low, ir opporay 

‘thrown dawn, the glove—in other wor 


@ bill—and operily challenged Vera's 


TD 


macy, it had become necessary to act with 
vigour and despatch, 

“T suppose they have found out that no 
certificate is producible,” aaid the lawyer ; 
“how, I cannot conceive. In any case, it is 
a dirty trick and quite like that rascal Ferrot, 
But these Calder people can take nothing b; 
their motion, for oven if they should snccec: 
in depriving Miss Vera of her fortune, thoy 
Til ook get con promi Chem tin, Ane 

are, aps, couuting without their 
hoe, after all Bore Serene of the 
marriage, of course, We must try to find 


“ And that wonld do as well 1” 

Quite as well.” 

“Don’t you think Ferrot knows all this t” 

“ Of course ho does. But he wants to run 
up a big bill of costa, and 80 advises his clienta 
to fight, even though he knows that, what- 
ever may be tle issue, they have not the 
ghost of a chance. But the great point now, 
80 far as we are concorned, is to hunt up the 
witnesses of tho mamiage, Will you under- 
take the task f” 

“Go to Italy, you mean t” 
the 2 you eyo Ja he wen, You ney 

cago, you know yan 
know whal wo want. Will you do it? 
may name your own torma 

“Vory well; I will go and do my best,” 
aid red, ufter a moment's "thought. 
“Whon would you like me to start?” 

This timo Balmaine did not rofuse pay- 
mont. The world’s buffete were beginning 
to wear off the edge of his Quixotism, and ho 
really could not afford to throw sway several 
weeks’ time, even in Vera's service, or rather 
in the servic of the Hardy fortine, which, 
as likely as not, would never be hers, ¢ 

7 would I like you to start?” re- 
peated the lawyer. “Woll, I don’t ‘know 
that there is ang pectoolar harry. Say ina 
week's time, ‘Will that suit youl” «+ 

“Perfectly.” 

“Tn that case we may consider tho matter 
as settled. Look in between thia and next 
Monday and I will give you your instruc 
tions, and what is quite as necessary, supply 
ot cash, Thess people have fired the first 

their bill—but we need not put 
Apewer just yet. When we do, it will 
the court to administer the trusta 

Eas: Will.be « surrender, won't it 1” 

= ‘Tie court will review the 
des ogre on its merits. Tho 


their proofe— 
=o their supposed claim 


ou, 


m 
ih 
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will doubtleas be urged by competent counsel, 
‘Wo stall, of course, represent Mies Hardy, 
and I have no debt, that, whatever may 
the igus, the Vice-Chancellor will allow the 
conts out of the estate.” 

Balmaine did not sey, albeit he th it, 
that Forret was, perhaps, not the only solicitor 
in tho world who liked to make a big bill of 
conta, Neither did ho hint to Mr. Artful that 
the prospect of Vora losing her fortane was 


far from displeasing to him. In puint of fuct, stops, 


he left tho offico in Lincoln's Inn Fiella in 2 
happior frame of mind than he had known 
for many a day, Jt was prohubly this sere- 
nity of spiri that suggested a happy thought 
—and happy thoughts are often more fruitful 
in resulta than hard work. As he turned 
into Fleet Street it oocurred to him that it 
might not be amiss to call on the manager of 
tho Day, tell him that he was bo for 
North Italy, and ask if ho could do anything 
for the paper there. He by no moans anti- 
cipated a favonrable auswer, but thero was 
juat tho off-chance that it might be favour- 
able ; if it were not, he would bo no worre off 
than before. 

‘Mr. Nonpareil received him somowhat less 
conlially than on the Seaton uy first 
visit, Tho manayor was evidently both vory 
much occupied and pre-gecupiod. Balmaine 
sooing this, explaincd his business in tho 


fewest posable words. 
“Going to North Italy, are you ?” ssid tho 
manngor. “ Well, wo have no cor it 
there, and if anything should Sener 
t 

better 





thing vory particular, you know—you 


son ua an account of 1. But you 


960 the oditor. He mi haps, suggest 
something. You know hit Pot course t 
“* Onl name,” 


“Indeod t Well, I will send in your name 
and toll him you will call this evening—shall 
i, may nine clock t Good. The porter 

low will tol to ” 

pple td oe GU 
leave, and when he got below eddressed him- 
self to the porter for an explanation of the 


manager's rather at 
Obtaining access to the editor of the 
ing of some dit 
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Mr. Manifold was able to see him, be fa- 

voured with an interview. 

Pron prac, did. Ho loned at one 
7 ter ascertaining that the manager 

was in, the button of the other, 

wherenpon it was slowly and cantiously 

upened and he waa let inside. 

“You want to ses the editor?” aaid the 
attendant, and, without waiting for a reply, 
he led the way up a broad flight of stone 
then along a corridor to» door, and 
throwing it open, told Alfred to be pleased 
to tuko a seat until the editor came, and then 
incontinently withdrow. Itwasa well- 
furnishod room, with sofas, easy-chairs, a 
Jong table, and a handsome bookcase—not in 
the least like the “den” of tho traditional 

litor, 

‘Alfred sat down in the twilight, feeling 
stcioat as it ba ware i sume con 
spiracy, and wondering what like was the 
man who forged the thunderbolts of the Day 
and wielded the power of a minister of atate, 
how he would be received, and thinking what, 
heshould say. Ho had ample time for reflec 
tion, Mr, Manifold did not put in an ap- 
earanco for a full half-hour, and when he 

id come tho door opened so quietly, and he 
entered go softly, that beforo Dalmaine bo 
came aware of the oditor’s presence he was 
half-way across the room. 

“ How do you do, Mr, Balmaine t” 

The great editor spoke sa softly as ho 
walkod—a man of middle age and middle 
height, with a high forehead, a pale, intel- 
lectual, weary face, bent ers, and 
grizzly hair. “He looked to 


on Alfred like an 
pera, Jot how ipneal seongeh Par ok 


day. 
“Tn to make jusintance, 
Mr, Babeea,” he said. Your letters from 


Geneva wero very good. I am sorry for 
our sake that you have left. What can I do 
for you!” 
‘ told him of his proposed journey 
to aly. 
«Wel, if you good. subjects, 
and sond us a few letters, I will do my best, 
touse them. Italy is always interesting, and 
i time is not far off when she will 
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‘The unification of Germany would be fatelto © “ What does Vera say about itt” 
her supremacy, and Napoleon will try at all ‘Not very much, She will be here soon 
to hindor its consummation, Yes, {and you can ask her yourself.” 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, Cora, as Alfred had already discovered, 
we shall have a Europoan war.” was not in the most aerone of tempers Truth 
"Aa he spoke the oditor rose from his chair, to ay, aho was grotly xed by the turr 
and Balmaine taking this asa hint that the thinga were taking. For months she had 
interview was at an ond, “ mado hia adieux.” been trying to make Vers and her cousin fall 
He went away in good spirits. Something in love with cach other, und now when the 
might come of the interview after all, for it goal was in viow and sho had almost per- 
would be strango indeed if ho could not | sumled Alfred to propose, came this stroke 
find matter for a fow lettora in North Italy, | of tho Fortuno Company; and though she 
letters which might. possibly lead to a perms- hoped for the best, she could not concoal 
nent connection with the paper. Balmaine frcaa Leong i ee —_ was in anuminent 
having a sanguine temperament could not | ¢ of boing reduced to ponury. Cora, 
help Being hopeful, any moro than he could | thoagh not mercenary, was iby prace 
help being unduly depressod under disnp- tical, and being blessed with a more than 
pointment, for ono extreme begets another, ; average share of common-sense, it seemed to 
i tances in the present instance dil hor that in the changed condition of things 
not, perhaps, justify great expectations ; | it would be nothing less than a misfortuno 
but when, two or three days later, he dined for Alfred and Vera to become ong 
with Mr. Bibs ia gentleman pate! vs _ Tow Ser =i oan with the two innd -_ 
a which offered tangible grounds for a year, of whicl ‘was 80 proud, and a fow 
eacceriae ment. It waa to take the editor. pounds more precariously earned, keop « 
ship of @ monthly commercial and financial wifot Yet with the proverbial pervorsity of 
ine, “to bo run,” as Mr. Wilkins put lovors, they would probably regard the pre. 
i, in conncotion with a similar undertaking | sent oa ig an espocinlly Frevitioug 
in the United Statos. for on exchange of vows and the swearing of 
“ But I know ao little about commorco and everlasting constancy, But what could she 
finance,” said Balmain. do, without laying herself open to the impute 
“You will soon loarn,” waa the answer. tion of being setuated by unworthy motives, 
at fa, get you facts oa infomation: Yea te Raber couesenea tit ‘was not 
il have to put thom into shape. It she & poor girl to @ poor 
will not take very much of your times” man? Taking all this into considersiion 
‘The salury was to be two hundred a year, Cora came to the sensible conclusion to let 
and, as the enterprise could not be launched matters tako their course. 
for two or three months, there would bo “I have meddled and muddled,” she 
ample time before its inception for the con- thought, “and, perhaps, if I meddle any 
templated journcy to Italy. Alfred, of coure, more I shall only make the muddle wore. 
secepted the offer with both hands, and wont I'll leave it to Providence. People who do 
away as much rejoiced as if he had come not possess the gift of foresight havo no 
into « fortune as big as Vera's, or that business to weave elaborate schemes for the 
which ought to be Vera’s, With two hun- benefit of their friends, They may, not 
dred a year soa tie he oor vB pe wool prove beneficial after all.” 
‘de almost as well off as i i 
the editorship of the Helvetic News. Cora, CHAPTER UXV.—DALMAINE PROPOSES. 
whom he saw on the following day, though © THE cousina were atill discussing the ini- 
sho congratulated him, did not seem as much quities of Saintly Sam and his familiar spirit, 
surprised at his rise in life as he had expected, as Ferret was called at Calder, and the chances 
“Of course you will get on,” sho said, | of the suit, when Miss Hardy was 
“better, I dare say, than if you had stayed announced. did not to be much 
at Geneve. But what a terrible thing this concerned, while, as for , his spirits 





f But 
they won't succeed! You must find have it, too, Vers had hardly come in when 
these witnesecs, Alfred.” ‘Miss Balmsine was called out, No invented 
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excuse this timo, but a call of real necessity. 
‘The cook had uralded her foot and fainted, 
There was a terrible hurry-skarry in the 
Kitchen, and in the abeenes of Mra. Mait- 
land Cora was compelled to descend to the 
basemunt and take the part of mistress. 

“Are you very much concerned at the 
‘turn things have taken, Misa Hardy 1” asked 
Ralnaino rathor vaguely when they were 
alone, 

« About the ponr cook, you mean! Yes, I 
am vory sorry. 4 fear her foot is badly 
acalded ® 

No, I don’t mean about the poor cook. 
T mean about the Fortnne Company, and tho 
possibility ” 

“The fortune will never ho mine,” said 
Vora, finishing tho sentence. “ Yes, for some 
roasons J am . Luhall have to abandon 
plans on which I had rathor set my heart; 
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and loft more than half a million for charitable 
purposes; but the hanker-peer who died at 
the samo time, and was worth six millions, 
did not leave a pound of it for py higher 
object than the: inement of his family.” 

“} don’t much admire pillamakers,” said 
Vera, “hut I honour that man far more 
than the peer. Tho peer was an egotistical 
wretch !” 

“J would not say that. He was selfich 
cortainly, but he acted according to his lights, 
Ho nore ne h a course of 

erty. lon’t mean penury. And you, 
Nise Hardy, if you tad boen all your life 
cradled in Joxury and brought up as a great 
heiress, would not have looked upon your 
fortune aa a responsibility too heavy to be 
borne.” 

“Thank Heaven, I was not. I would 
rather bo a Vaudois milkmaid than a great 


and I muat give up Reindosr—poor Rein- heirces,’ 
door 1 What will become of him, 1 wonder?” “Thero, I think, you are wrong, For a 
sighing, great heiress may, if sho likes, become a 


‘Happy Reindeer, thought Alfred. 

“ But J win far more glad than sorry, Mr. 
Balmaine,” she nidod with brightening eyes, 
‘and 8 Jook tliat confirmed her words, 

“Glad to loso « fortune of two millions! 
How many oes a who Mire give eet 
very souls for « fow years’ enjoyment 
mah woalth.” 

“They are very poor eroatares then. They 
can nevor have known what it ia to be rich.” 

“That is wy probable, I think. They 
would like to know though. And if the 
wealthy did not find that thoir wealth gives 
thom more ploasure than pain they would 
not cling to it no tenaciously.” 

“They havo perhupa vever known what it 

‘is to be poor,” said Vera 1aock seriously, 

“Rerhaps not,” returned Alfred with a 
smile. “All the same, it is not ploasant to 
bo poor, or to feel that you are in danger of 
boing poor. But, do you know, I think 
poople aro none the worse for having felt, 
poe in thoir lives the pinch of poverty. 

exporience enables them to sympathise 
all the more with those who are leas well 
off than themsclves. It makes them more 
generous too ; for, if you notice, our greatest 


blie benefactors ave generally men who 


ve rizen, and who some tims or other have 
‘mown what it is to be poor. If you hear of 
anybody giving or eaenghing & large sum 
of money for the promot of learning or 
the alleviation of poverty it ia almost sure to 
be a self-made man, hardly evor a great noble 
or wealthy squire. The millionaire pill-maker 
‘who died the other day is said to have given 


milkmaid, but a milkmaid cannot very woll 
hecome a great heirers. The onc hasa choice 
of destinios which the othor does not . 
Tam not sure cither that the lot even of a 
Swiss milkmaid is altogothor to be dovirod. 
In summor time and fino weather it ia all 
very well—poctic, romantic, und healthy— 
but in winter, I should think, the calling 

ita drawbacks, And, I fancy, milkmaid 
have not much opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of Hterature and art, and you love lite- 
raturo and art, Miss Hardy.” 

“How practical you aro, Mr, Balmaine. 
But you misunderstand me, I moant that I 
would rather be brought up es a Vaudois 
milkmaid than as great dresses are generally 
brought up. You spoak of literature 
art, Well, I have met at the Leytons some 
girls who are eaid to be very rich, and I am 
sure they have fewer idess than any milk- 
maid in our commune.” 

“ And what srnpementerant be more ad- 
tirable t” returned Alfred with sesuwed gra- 
vity. “Damo Fortune is much less capricious 
with her gifts than we sometimes give her 
credit for being. She gives Swiss 
ideas and id ish girls money. It 
ia only rarely, as in your case, that she be- 
stows on the same fortunate maiden both 
money and idess.” - 

“You are in a merry humour, I think, 
Mr. Balmaine. Fortane. ae a what- 
ever you may say. Al not the excep- 
tion you would make me. You are plessod 
to nay I have ideas, but I have not the money 
—that is na good as gone.” 
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“Not yet ; and itmay not go. You are still 
the heiress presumptive, and if eon find the 
priest who married your fathor and mother, 
or one of the witnosses to the marriage, as I 
hope to do, you will he the heiress in fact.” 

“You hope to find them—treally now t” 
and rhe looked straight up to him as if she 
would read his thoughts, Sho was silting 
on a low chair knitting, an accomplishment 
in which, like most Swise-bred young women, 
sho excelled; ho on a higher one not far 
from her. 

What did she meant Had she guesred ¥ 
Could Cora have told her? 

“T shall do my best to find them as in 
duty bound. Bat———” 

10 looked down again, and went on with 
her knitting. Alfred's heart beat wildly, 
and for a minute or two neither spokes word. 
the first to break silence, but 
ingle word—" Yea 1” tho ‘ Yoa” 
interrogativo, not affirmative, It was an in- 
vitution to Balmaino to complete his sontence. 

“T ahould be glad not to find them if I 
thought—if I thought—it [ thought” (im- 
tuously) “that you love me as I love you, 


‘ora,’ 

Ho did not intend to speak thus; the 
avowal was utterod, as it secmed to him, 
‘without any volition of hia own. 

“And whom should I lovo if I love not 
you f” she returned in a low yot collected 
voice, “Haye you not always been good to 
me, rendering me many services and placing 
mo under great obligation? And have you 
not always shown yourself chivalrous and 
high-minded t In thatso like M. Senarelons, 
though in many things so different, cari 
more for high principles than matorial 


‘vantage. 

“ And, then, you do love mo, dear, dear 
Vera ?” exclaimed Alfred in an oxultant 
‘voice, taking hor unresisting hand in his. 

“Have I not anid 0% yes, I lore 7m 
Alfrod Balmaine, and you are mine and 1 am 
yours until death do us part—n’est-ce pas?” 

“It isso, Bat—” 

“But” 

“1 mean that gh Llove you more than 
Tecan tall, the avow: on the im- 
pulse of the moment. I had mado up my' 
mind to keep my love to myself, lest people 
ahpuld ‘ay that ‘it was mercenary love, and 
thet | eared more fox your fortune than your: 


“ What, Alfred Balmaine 1” she exclaimed, 
rising from her chair with an indiguant 
“do know me #0 little as to 
suppose thet I’heed what people exy, or that 
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I would not, if you asked mo, give thia for. 
true away—eeatter it to the four winds of 
heaven 4 

“T did not know that you loved me thon, 
dearest,” said Alfred, putting his arms round 
her, and sealing thoir betrotbal on ber lips. 

“But you know now,” she answered smail- 
ing, 08 pushed back the curle from his 
forehead and looked lovingly into his oyes. 
* And wore you not just a little selfish in 
hiding your love beeanse you feared to sliare 
my lot 

“Feared 1” 

“ Yes, yon wore afraid of what people would, 
say. I have a strong persuasion that the 
fortune will never be tine ; but if it should, 
you will help me to bear the burden, will 
you not? With your help I do not think I 
should feel it to bo a You will not, 
mind what people may say, now t” A strong 

is on the “now !” 

“Now that I know you love me,” returned 
Alfred | plstionately, “let them say what they 
like. perhaps, after all, I was wrong 
in resolving not to speak to 
but I thought it my duty. Toould 
the idea of being considered a fortwne-hunter 

by you, cortainly by others,” 
It is as Cora sayw; you are too sensitive 
on the paint of honour—too Quixotic; or is 
it 

“Perhaps. And Cora—did sho ever hint t 
You know what I mean—she guoased my 
secret.” 

“Your cousin has always boon and 
kind,” answered Vera ovasively, “and very 
anxious to promote your happiness and mine b} 
but don’t tell her of this, nor anybody else. 

“Not tell Cora!” 

“Not just now. are that to “P 
a8 you are going to Italy no soon, and may 
away for aime Lime, it would be well, I think, 
to Keep our betrothal » secret for the pre- 
sent, 

“Your will is my law, Vera. And thero 
is another reason for keoping it to ourselves. 
You may be made # ward in Chancery, and 
it might not plesse the Lord Chancellor to 
sanction our 


ou of my love, 
ack boat 


ment.” 
* Bat whon I am majeure?” 
“Then you Will be your own mistress, How 
do the Leytons take the im your 
1 Are they az kind as they were? 


a 
‘Phere i somneliedy comin; 1” interrny 
Fen ey ee. analy 

into ber settee, 
The next moment the door opened and 
Cora appeared on the scene, fst 
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“It is not 20 bad as I thought,” she seid. | gpite of her doubts though dubious 
“Jane was moro frightened than hurt, Fancy , withal as to the ce of an ment 
@ big stout girl like her fsinting berauso ip present cireumstances. “ You the 
some not very hot water fell on her foot! very moment whon ono is suffering from a 
And what have you been talking about all revorss of fortune and the other is perhaps 


this time 1” on the point of losing hor inheritance to be- 
“1 was a jet asking Miss Hardy how tho come need | All the same, I am very 
Loytons take the change in ber i glud, and wish you every happiness, But 


replied Bulmuine carelesly; “if thoy aru how do you propose to keep s wife, Al- 
os kind aa they were when she was regarded frod 1” 
as an nodoubted heiress.” | “FE think I can,” was the confident reply. 
“Tho very question I was going to ask | “Iam not doing badly, and you aaid only 
her mynolf. Is munt rauke a difference. If just now that you thought 1 should do 
tho Leytons are not kind to you, dear- if woll,” 
it tte not comfortable yon ust cum | Always muuguing,” put in Cora with » 
ere. Make your homo with us. Nothing | smile. 
would give Maitland and me more| “You forget me, I think, Miss Balmaino,” 
pleasure.” | exclaimed Vera proudly, and with more than 
“A thousand thanks, Coradear. You are’ protendod warmth. “ Whatever happens, I 
really too kind; and I need hardly say that shall not be dependent on Alfred. Do you 
T would rather be your lodger thax the | forget whut thut nico gontloman—Mr. 
Leytons’ guest. But I do not feel that I’ berle is not his name$ st Peter, Paul, and 
onght to leave thom just now, even if I| Pipers said when you introduced me to 
could—as to which, being a minor, Iam not | him os Miss Lovnintt LHe said I conlt 
quite sure, Whatever may be their motive, ' casily carn five or six guineas 9 weok with 
ir amos and Lady Leyton havo boon very | my skotchos, There now!” 
kind to mo, and are co till, When Sir | “ And if tho worst comes to the worst,” 
James told me of what he called the weak ; added Alfred gaily, “wo can do aa you and 
point - my armor bee h the Lay Cox George aro duing—wait and hope.” 
ve yrered, once E 
ay net shout earning my own Living, CHAPTER LXVL—FAILURE AND SUCCESM, 
But he would not hear of it—soemed almost Tux Leytons woro not, as may be sup- 
indeod—and said that until the court d, altogothor disinturested in refusing to 
decides otherwiso I am tho heiress and his Vera go. Their motives wore or 
ward and must remain his guost, I have, mixed, They folt instinctively that it would 
therefore, no alternative. But once the caso look mean and expose them to unpleasant 
in decided uguinst mo, and I think it will be, romark if thoy turnod their backs on the 
I chall cortainly come away. I could not git! ths moment her prospects worsenel— 
bese to be depondont on the Leytons—-nor Then, they bat males 80 much cater 
on ly elu.” again, Lady Leyton, in 
“You are quite right. You huve no necd indolent way, liked Vera—hor prosence made 
to be dopendent on ,” said Cora warmly, the house brighter, and it was pleasant to 
“Have you any ides how soon you will hnow havo her to talk with and to read aloud, take 
va fate 1” her on shopping excursions, und consult on 
“No; but L hope soon. I have asked Sir tho all-important question of dress, for Lady 
James that no unnecessary delays may bo Leyton had discovered that her young guest 
interposed, and he has promised that he was gifted with excoptit taste. It 
will ‘us his influence in that sonse with Mr. had even occurred to bor ladyship that if 


And so the talk went op, but not for very well to engage hor as a permanent compa- 
long. ‘The carriage came earlier than nion and secretary—si a good salary, of 





‘Vera to be back in time. So she went tribute to her 

‘out of the room with Gora “to her credit with her friends generally the 

things on.” When the two re! afow world st large. 

minutes later, Balmaine saw at a glance thet Sir James bad also a Fesson for 
ern. 


‘his cousin knew all. desiring to keep Ve 
“Well, you are « nies peir,” she said, in fast alone, and it 
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tbe Ins fate for at leaspisix mornings in the,,ss an acceptance would have done, Yo ex- 


wee! 

Husband and wife of courso talked the 
matter over. ss 

“Te is veryMwell,” said Sir James, aftor 
they had arrived unanimously at the conclu- 
sion that Vera should continue ns their gucat 
and be treated—for the prescut at Joast—-2a 
sho had been. It is very well that Sydney 
has uot made any advances—and I rather 
pressed him to do.” 

“T Jook upon it as quito providential,” 
answored the lady. “Of course he won't 
think of such a thing now.” 

“Of course not. Trust Syd; be is too 
wideswake for that. I wish he would get 

+ done sowing his wild oats though.” 

“Marriage would steady him, don’t you 
think 1” 

“Very likely. But wait a bit, Vora will 
perhaps get her fortune efter all. It will be 
‘8 dreadful shame if she doos not.” 

The worthy couple little thought that 
their son nad. projrnod to Vera twice and 
= pone each bear theta belag 

sydney Leyton was far from a man 

of noble nature; but oven ignoble natures 
may have generous impulses. Ho felt his 
firat repuleo keenly, for though he did not 
love Vera passionately, he liked her well, 
and respected her even more than he liked 
her ; and he inferred from her manner when 
he made his first proposal that she rather 
despised him. So when ho heard that sho 
was likely to be boroft of hor fortune he 
resolved to ask her a socond time to be his 
wife, if only to show hor that be was not 
the frivolous fortune-hunter she thought 
him, If she secepted him he would stand 
to his guns, whatever his father and mothor 
might aay, and if she did not he would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that be had be- 





haved well and deserved Vera’s good opi- Li 


nion. 
She refused him, as he had rather feared 
a patiage it he had anelysod his motives 
ri e would have said hoped—but in » 
very different fashion from the first time— 
scriously, and with many expressions of sym- 
pathy and regret. Sho not love him, 
she eaid—from no fault of hie—and to marry 
man whom she did not love would be a 
‘wrong, a wrong to him and « wrong 
to"her; but she should always take the 
‘warmest interest: in his welfare, and hopod 
to vee him one day » Member of Parliament 
and a great man. 
is probable oot ae refusal so gra- 
é ven pleased Sydney quite a¢ much 
3 ee ts ae 


a hopo that thoy should stways 
remain firm friends, and assured Vora that 
he would do hia very best to protect her 
interest and defeat ‘tho machinations of 
Saintly Sam. 

It was partly ont of consideration for 
Sydnry that Vera wanted to keep uecret her 
betrothal to Balmaino, It might hurt his 
feclings, she thought, if he wue to kuow 
that almost tho day after she rofusod him 
she had acceptod auother. 

Before Alfred loft for Italy tho lovers had 
ne more stolen intorview—short but sweet 
~contrived by Com, It was agrocd that 

dnring his absence, which ho was to make 
a» short aa might bo, they were to write to 
cach othor as often as possible, 

“Write to me st Grosvenor Square,” said 
Vora; “I have so numy Jottors that one 
more or less will nover be notieed, and 
nobody but myself so inuch us glances ot the 
outside of them.” 

And so they parted, and Balmaine wont, 
on hia way; hut hia second visit to Ituly 
was no more succoasful than his first hud 
beon. He made first for Bulafria, whore 
Philip Hardy and Vera Loonino woro mar- 
tied, and knowing from the formor’s lotters 
to his father tho date of tho murriago, he 
had no difficulty in ascertaining who, at the 
Eyerytig“dopandal, on bie Roding th 

ing depondad on ling this 

man, for if ho i) not himself solemnisod 
the marriage, ho would doubtless know who 
had. But Alfred fuiled to find him. After 
the war and the fire Fathor Ariosto—for #0 
he was called—bad gone to another part of 
the country—to Livorno, thought the syndic 
of Balafria, Alfrod went toLivorno,and aftér 
a good desl of trouble found that the syylio 
was right. Jt appoared, howevor, that from 
jivorvo Father ‘AFosto had gone somewhora 
else, and Balmaine followed on his traces tfdtn 
plsoo ta place until he reached Genos, where 
ie learnt that the roverend gentleman had 
embarked on board a vessel bound for the 
Southern Seas, with tho intention of pro- 
ceeding thither as a missionary ; but as the 
ship ran ashore on a cannibal island, and there 
‘was reason to bellors thes oo the ship's based 
pany—except an ablo- seaman, who 
alone oscapod to tell the tale—were oithor 
drowned or eaten—possibly gboth—it. did 
not neem likely thpt the priest would be 
available as = witnoas in the suit of Bardy 
inst Hardy, and to this offoct Alfred 
tdvised Artful and Higginbottom. As for 
the other witnessss—and thae were beyond 
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doubt two—ho failed to find ont 
name, und conld not, therefore, very well 
find out them, uor did he, albeit be adver- 
tised oxtensively in divers Italian 

‘Yat notwithstanding Alfred’s failure in 
tho main objoct of his oxpoctation, it bad 
two important conseqnences. Wherever he 
went he waw struck ‘uy the abject poverty 
of thi masses of the Italian people, and he 
wrote some letters on the subject, which 
Hleased the editor of the Jay and rather 
startled his reador, ‘They gave s mach 
satisfaction, indeod, that he war reynestod 
ints thom, and with that abject 

“ 






» Ie was able to show the 
tho people und the twin ennsos 
and the Mada and the Camorra, 
ani other sceret sucistics of black-muilers, 
which tho authoritios, in spite of their utmost 
effort, wero wnably to suppress, 
When Mr. Manifold thought the British 
thlic had had onouzh of this sort of thing 
fr inatructedl Bahnaino (who for the provions 
nix wavhy hud been ucting oxclusively for 
the Day) to retum to London, informing 
him ut ‘the samo timo that tho propriotors 
aunt tho manager ant himeolf wore 80 ploasod. 
‘with his letters 
torms which he would Journ on his arrivul, 
to offer him a jermanent place on tho paper. 
Nothing could well be moro sutisfactory, 
and tho young fellow was naturally in high 
feather, ax woll hy roasou of the improvoment 
in his proxpects ax on uecount of the handsome 
manner in which his cmployors bad recog- 
nized his services, "Altogother ho profited 
fly hy his Ttalimn journey, and no leas 
ih experience thun in poekct and reputation. 
Bug there iv a drawback to overpthing, aud 
ho foarod that hie now duties would bu in- 
compatible with his retention of the oditor- 
skip of Mr. Wilkins’s firuncial journal. If 
ha bad to ascrifico ono, howover, it would 
certainly not be the Jay. 


CRAPTER LXVIL—BAMMER AND TONGS. 

Durie his absence in Italy Balmaine 
rots to Fore regoiriy and alten: owing tn 
tho uncertainty 
aho wrote less regularly to him; some of the 
letters she did write he never received, and 
whon he London he had been without 
news from hot fur m threo weoks— 
in hls lovo-hoated imagination quite an age. 
Boiling over with impatience ho rushed off 
to Bloomsbury Square—albeit tho time was 
unconscionublygearly for a call, and ho hed 





jon which obtained between the delig) 


that thoy ware preparod, on by 


his movements, however, i 
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‘not yet reported hisuself nt the office of the 

Day. He feared that his lotters had mis- 

ried or been suppressed, He would ask 

to see Vera that very afternoon, aud 
arrange for a tryst later on if tho day. 

“Tu Mise Balmaine inf” he asked the not 
very intelligent maid who answered the bell, 
and, without waiting for a reply, weut to 
tho room in which his cousin was wont to do 
hor literary work. 

Cora wus uot there; but someboily else wns, 

“Voral” 

“ Alfred |” 

‘The next momeut they were in each other's 


“What a 


“What, did you not get the lottor I sent 
to Naples? I atm hero altogethor.” 

“ Hore naltogother |” 

«Yes; I have left the Loytons, and seo” 
{jointing to some aketchos that lay on the 
table, #2 ami camming my own living.” 

“Bat what has happened # Tall mo all 
about it, for iu an hour T should be at the 
offico ot the Duy.” 
iin he all aban it, Ae ue me 

i iB Was the cause 1c 
trouble. ‘Phoir wocret had beon discovered, 
one of those sccidenta which 80 often 
mar the bost-laid schomes, The ter 
art of her leticrs camo by the first delivery, 
and wore always lying on tho table when 
sho went down to Ireakfast, Those that 
eae Islor were nent np te Her gry Bat 
one morning se\ which camo 
sovond delivery were by mistake in 
the breakfast-room, and when Sydney Leyton. 
entered at his usually late hour he found 
Wong over te aftrency, without any pas 

ing over , Without any par- 
ticular motive, he noticed that one of the 
letters bore tho post-mark of Genoa, 

“Who on earth can be writing to her from 
becca Fiaae potiloaniaed. “An. ish und 
too. 1 beggar, if 

The next day he called at Artéa and Hig- 
ginbottom’s office to ask about the progross of 
the suit, when the head of the firm showed 
him Balmaine’s letter from Uienos announo- 


ie me — mrt og he ane 
placo, love! ught. ib 

it mean ¥ “Aro those two enrrying 00 a for 

seer arp ly cat on thy tiene 

s look ont on 

delivered by the postman, and oosasioually 

ling the contente of the lotter-box. 

in the be was not long in arriving ¥° 


wth, aud in an interesting arma, 


“You here?” he exclaimed. 
ghitful surprine {” 
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at the conviction thatt Vera and Balmaine 
were ‘ing on a Lively correspondence. 
Now, albeit Vara’s denial of his suit had 
not broken his heart, the thought that he 
had been rejected in favour of so obseuro and 
impecunions a rival os Alfred Balmaine riled 
Syiney excesdingly. 1 seomed to him, 
moreover, that Vera was not acting sin- 
cerely, und he atraightway informed his 
futher of the discovery ho had made and the 
suspicions it sugges 
‘ir Jomea was very angry, and when 
angry ho ‘was apt to be coarso and use rather 


Conor the fellow!” he exclaimed ; 
“I will atop thie, and potty quickly. You 
‘did right to tell ‘me, Sydnoy. I could not 
have bolioved that Vera was capable of such 
decal 1 might almost say of such base in- 

itude.” 

He opened the attack when they met ths 
next morning at breakfast. 

“You are corresponding with that Alfred 
Balmaino, Vera,” said tho knight abruptly. 
“What aro your relations with the fellow? 

“Sir Jamos!” exclaimed the gir), for the 
moment quite confounded by the cuddennesa 
‘of the question. 

“You do not seom to understand. ¥ ask 
what are your relations with this 
to whom you write so often 1” 

“We are betrothed,” said Vera quistly, 
recovering by an effort her solf-poasession. 

“You aro! Well, I call it a pieco of 
base ingratitude to go and get engaged 
without my knowledge and consent. It must 
bo put a stop to.” 

“Pardon me, Sir James, that cannot be. 
T am sorry to dig you, but this is g 
matter about which you must allow me to 


please myself.” 
“Am J to understand, then, that you 
refuge to give this absurd en + upt” 
“Decis edly. Not for all the world would 
I give it up.” 


“Tn that case you cannot stay here,” re- 
tarned the knight furiously. 

“ Aw you like, Sir James,” said Vora, 
ising from her chair and turning pale. 

“Besides, doo't you soe that the fellow 
wants four mone! ly jour- 
nals wi Lf rl 
aol fo 3s just speculating on the chance 
of the suit going in your favour. 1 under- 
stand now conse of thoes frequent visite 
to Bloomsbury Square, I ‘thought 
that Misa Balmaine was a mercenary match- 


maker. 
‘With a ciugle indigoant glance at Sir 
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the room. Half an hour later the 
the house, 

“Did I do right?” sho asked Alfred when 
abe had told her story to the end. 

“Quite right,” he answered warmly. “You 
could not have done Joss, and it would have 
been a mistake to answer Sir James's insults, 
But are you as happy hore as you wore at 


Tunes, but without offering » word in 
Vert ing reply, 


Grosvenor Square, Vera!” 
“ pric. Tam froo here; I can live my 
own life, and I could not there. And, do 


you knuw, I find ita real ploasnre to carn 
money. Look here” (showing a cheque for 
£10 10s), “I received this only yosterday 
for ame aksishes.* : 7 teed 

“I congratulate you,” laughed Alfred. 
“Why, if you go on at this rato you will 
become 8 millionaire by your own efforta, 
But whore is Gabricllo ?” 

Gabrielle, said Vera, was staying with 
Lady Layton, as her maid, Lody Ley- 

Vera tho day after 
sho left, and tried tn persuade hor to 0 
back. But with this requont—though Lady 
Leyton pressed it, and said her hnsband had 
‘boen too hasty—sho found it impossible to 
comply, After the sceno with Sir James she 
could not bring herself to uceopt his bospi- 
tality, and greatly proferred to bo with Cora, 

“Hf for no r reason, heeause wo can 
see each other oftencr, mim cher ami,” sho 
said with an affectionate glance at her lover. 
“You can come hore, but you conld not go 
to Grosvenor Square.” 

Thore had beon a quostion of asking the 
Lord Chancellor to order her to return 
thithor; but secing that Sir James Leyton 
had told her in effect to go, that she would 
soon be of age, and that the suit was not 
ely to let very log, he thought it Loler 
not to persevere with the project. From 
Blooms! Square, whither ho promised, ie 
return in the evening, Alfred went poe 
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pepers but for the rest he would be freo to 
i 


of his own timo in his own way. 

red aeceptod the offer and the candi- 
tions at onco und left the office in 
spirits, for, save in tho event of his 
fiapateled on some distant expedition, he 


wont? be able both to fulfil hia duties on the | close friend of the 


Duy nul contuct the Finencial Guide—per- 
haps do other work as well. He waa this, 
ay touching ineume, in quite as goud a porition 
a8 if ho had remained at Goneva, and 
wera surely a wider field and hotter chances 
of advancement on the banks of the Thames 
than inthe plemant ‘yet nomewhst, sleepy 
city of the luke, 

From tho Ziy office Balmaino went to 
Aufl and Higginbottom uud hal a long 
tuk with Mr, Artful and Warton. The 
Handy estate, os he alrondy knew, had been 
put into Chancery, that is to aay, the oxecu- 
tors were acting under the direction of the 
Court, and had, #0 to apesk, become its 
agent. Miss Ifardy’s claim to the property 
was being hotly contested by tho Fortune 
Company, interrygutorios aud answera put: 
and given, affidavits filed, motions mule hy 
counrel, and altygother the suit was pio- 
Greaxing vory putinfuctorily -for the lawyers, 

“Wo ro at it, hammer and tongs,” said 
‘Warton, 

“ And what aro the probabilitios, Mr. Art- 
fult” asked Balmaine, 

‘The old lawyor lifted his eyebrows and 
took pinch of snuff, 

“Diticult to way; but in the absence of 
conclusive proofs of tho marriage, I very 
much fear that Miss Vora will not get her 
fuctan jaae yet; and. ogi tw heliovs her 
grantlfather was tho Calder man after all.” 

* “Saintly Sum will get it then,” oxclaimed 
Dalmaine. “They suy ho has bought up so 
many shares in the Fortune Company that 
he and it are pretty much the same thing,” 

+S Ho stands a very fuir chanoo,T think. 

All the same, wo mean to prevent him--if wo 
can, And one of their witnesses—a fellow 
of tho namo of Murgatroyd—has so ly 
perjured himself that it will cause tho court 
to look with suspicion on the other man’s 
evidence. Mr, Murgatroyd has committed 
the fault of being too ise. He takes 
oath thet he ssw the late Mr. Hardy on a day 
‘which he cannot specify, but in a mouth snd 
Your about which he is quite sure, at his 
office in London. Now the late Mr. Hardy 
‘was a very exact man, and kept a business 
day Siac all jis santas are caro- 

ly ree jand this diary it appears 
‘that at tho time i ms beet 
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Continent. So Murgatroyd’s evidence amounts 
to nothing at all. If it were worth while we 
would prosecute him for perjury, But the 
other witness, Clutterbuck, is dangerous, 


ing | rom all accounts he in a respectable old 
fellow, and according to his affidavit was a 
Calder Jolm Hanly, when 


they were both young. When the latter 
went to London he went to Manchester, bat 
in after life he met John Hardy more than 
ones, and swears that he is our John Tardy 
and no other, He even produces a letter 
from him, which uppears to haye containod 
a remittance ; for Clutterbuck, being st the 
time in needy circumstances, had applied 
to his old companion for help. And that is 
not all. The gift is duly entered in the late 
Mr, Hardy's private book.” 

“Saintly Sum has a goud caso then #” 

“Tt looka go, and unless we can poreuade tho 
Vico-Chanesllor to uevept as sufficient the 
inditect yet morally unimpeachable proofs of 
Philip ici marriage which we are ablo 
toproduco—have produced, in fact—wo stand 
@ very good elunco of being beaten, But 
wo ury nut beaten yet. The witnesses you 


could not find may possibly bo fortheoming, 
and Warton is going down to Caldor to } 
into tho ‘antcoodents of the other John Hardy. 
‘Timo is all in our favour, and if we can get 
bettor of Saintly Sam and his crew f think 
Mia Veramay come into herfortune even yot.” 
Balmusine left tho lawyor's offics in much 
soberer mood than ho had left the office of 
the Day, for though his love for Vera was 
wuro and disinterested, and the loss of her 
fortune would cause him no dists 
not pleasant to think that it might 1c 
Joh probly lide more than the acta 
tbably little more jockal’s 
shangwdald be faltfor the arow. ‘That wea 
Jame and itopotent conclusion indeed, and 
Vora and Cora, when he talked the matter 
over with them in the evening, ware greatly 
excited by the news he had brought. 
“And they call this English law!” ex- 
i indi “For the slur 


it was 


E 





father father for me, it will 
‘be an infamy, » travesty of justice, Iwould 
rather give it to that crossing-sweeper in the 
street fore, or scatter it broadcast to be 
acraml for 


and by my 


GOD GLORIFIED IN COMMON LIFE. 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Br mx EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
‘Bead Exodus xx1v., ond Heb. visi. 


WHATEVER sls the Teraclites believed, 
‘thoy hod intense faith in the 
nearness of the living God. The life of the 
Patriarchs was marked by the fresh sense 
thoy entortained of One who knew them in 
all ‘their wanderings, and with whom they 
walked as with a friend and fathor. Tho 
tonching of the Exodus improssed the same 
lesson ; and howevor impossible it is now 
to separate the symbolical from tho actual 
in the pictures given us of tho Divino 
manifestationa in the wiklerncss, especially 
during the mysterious grandeur of the 
Lawgiving, we can havo no difficulty in 
perceiving how direct and sincere waa 
belief of tho lo in the Personal Presance 
of Jehovah, in His apeuking to Moses, and 
that the awful try, now of dar] 
now of splondour, which dwelt on Horeb 
was the visible token that God Himself had 
come down, whethor immediately or thro 
the of the Covenant, was a 

to them in tho signs and wondors that 
filled them with terror. 

Among the many incidenta recorded of 
that time thero is one which appoars pecu- 
linrly strange. “Then went up Moses and 

» Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of tho 
elders of Israel; and they aaw the God of 
Tnrael ; and there was under His feot aa it 
were @ paved work of sapphire stone, and 
ox it were the vory heavens for clearness. 
ane they beheld God, and did eat and 


‘The incongruity is startling. We stumble 


on the words with « shock of surprise, when 
in the midet of an episode s0 ful] of awe, 
and when tho actors knew they wero gazing 


on the tokens of the Divine Prosence, we 
read: “They beheld God, and did cat and 
drink.” 


‘The meal referred to was doubtless ancri- 
ficial, From the preceding verses we learn 
that Moses had sent befo: young men 


to offer sacrifices, and a8 it was the custom of i 


thote who did 10 to partake of the sacrifices, 

we may believe that it was as a religious act 

—the uct of those who wished to identify 

themselves with the spiritual reality of which 

the external rite was the expressi 

they now “ did eat and drink * before God. 
* * 


But these sacrificial moss had surely a 
widor and more permanent teaching, We 
mitet not confine their meaning to the ritual 
of which they formed part, but must try to 
discover what is of permanent value and true 
for us og well as the Israclitea, Whatever 
other ends these institutions served, it may 

ingly appear that the cating and drink. 
ing before the Lord, the sacred feasta con- 
nected with many sacrifices, and tho vory 
msterialisin which entorod so much into the 
ancient worship, ought to be regurded as 8 

iking witness to tho sacrodnesa of evoryda 

lifo and to the im tance of tho body a 
well as the soul. ‘The hullowed character of 
auch feasts were, 80 to 6 sacraments of 
common life, telling how religion hns to do 


the with every interest appointed by God in 


human existence. If we are almost shockeil 
by the incongruity of men eating and drink 


‘ness, ing when unior the sublime influences of the 


aceno describod in Exodus, may it not bo 
Lecause we havo ourselves fallen into an 
unroal way of looking at religion; drawing 
distinctions which God has not drawn be- 
tweon the sacred and the seculur, “tho 
world” and “tho Church ;” having one set 
of principlea for Sunday und another for the 
weokday, and failing to consvcrate with o 
senso of the Divine Presonce the ordinary 
routino of our daily task $" It is only when 
‘wo translate tho symbolisti of Jewish ritual, 
With ita recognition of the religious meaning 
of civil politica as well as ecclosiastical opdi- 
nancos—of the Divine sido of national and 
fomily life as well as of individual rospon- 
sibility—of the holinesa of oven natural 
scasons, and the sanctity of agriculture syd 
commerce when fulfillod in tho spirit of 
brotherhood—that we can learn the leseona 
which wero intended for all timo, 

‘The striki “They beheld God, 


and did est and drink” eet three possible 
modes of life: (1) man 1 oat drink 
and in this we have 





meditation fpr the remaining 
month, * 
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SECOND HUNDAY. 
Read Deal ixxu. and 61, Luke xh. 18-31. 


Without attempting to discuss what world: 
Tinea fs, wo may tuko as practically a trae 
dosoription of ita natare the words “eating 
and ‘biking without seeing (od ;” for all 
worldlincss hax ita source in the tendency, 60 
common to our humanity, of being absorled. 
hy the temporary to the nogleet of the 
olernal, 

In proportion as wo ws our common 
gifts without reference to the will of Cul, 
o¢ fall under tho tyranny of mero cirewm- 
-tanoes, 40 that they possons us insload of our 
powwesaing them with « full conseioumess uf 
our higher dostiny, we become worldly. ‘The 
@&cusion of thia worldly spirit is to be found, 
in inany iustancos, in the oxaction which hard 
work makes on body and soul. honrs 
of monokmous toil; physical exhanstion at tho 
cle of each woek’s druc ; A ccnscloas 
roond of fretting cares, unhriken hy an; 
Inight or ennabling stimulus; the ‘roight 
with which things material - the hare necessi- 
tion of existence - proas upon the attention, 
have, on ono side, an mndonbted tendency to 
hanigh religion from the interents of what aro 
called the “Labouring Classes.” That it 
in not eo among u large proportion of thers 
clusoa, we know full well; that it should 
not ‘bo so with those whe more than 
ceqnire to have the hardness of life alleviated 
hy Christiun hope and peace, we keenly 
‘but uevort! the fact romaine that 
ligion, which is Intonded for blessing, often. 
ay an oxaction to men with tired bodies, 
ann who van enjoy bumo and their chiklren 
niuly an tlay in seven. What wo may regard 
as thohighor things of the nvirit oppear vaguo 
and Lepee hese the etorn realities 
of and wager, and rent ond clothing ; 
ard go life becurmon an oppression, and is 
fulfllod too frequently without the vision of 
iod, and the grasping of that hand 
whieh would lift it into regs and joy. 

But the working man belongs to almost 
every clase of socicty, and sinilar engros- 
nents must produce similar tendencies among 
ihe wealthiest as among the poorest. In- 
ceteant toll—toil at high prosure—is the 
characteristic of our madern time, and world- 
Viness is certain to follow close 1 the 
exaggerated demand made on our interests 
id tho cares of business or the fretting worries 
of the fireside, It goos without eaying that 
enterprise and carnest lsbour have their noble 
aide, and are the source of all our greatest 
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achievement. Wo heartily recognise the 
religious side of this stir and bustle of life. 
Fora Christian man “Lahorare ost orare,” 
because common dutics rightly done are a 
true worship of Him who has appointed 
thom, But we now sprak only of the danger 
which anxicty prossing from week to week 
regarding Vurinors—ir the widest sense of 
tho term—i» certain to bring. The absorh- 
ing prossure of compotition and the desire 
to gain fortune or power croate a snare 
whereby many fall into that onesided type 
of character termod “woil lly.” They “eat 
and drink,” and live their hard, atragglin 
exintonco—whether rich or poor, suecessf 
or failing -but with snch engrossmonts that 
they ‘soo not God,” and give wearccly a 
reponse to Jlis call, 

And there are others who sin equally nnd 
with less oxcuso, the idle, hoctrious, and 
frivolous, who scarcely ovor allow the thonght 
of God tg assert itself a4# controlling motivo. 
Solf-indulgence reigns over them. tt may bo 
that tho objects which interest them aro in 
themselves innocent. Durostic happincrs, a 
refined society, the punmits of manly sport, 
‘on sea or land, or the culinre of the intellect 
aud the gratification of the tastes through 
things beautifal and instrnetive, those oc- 
enpy them, and that ao completely without, 
recognition of “Jlim in whom live, 
and move, and have their being,” that they 


others become of all men the must worldly--tho 


most. complotely under tho dominion of tho 
visible and transito1 


Such o lifo is blind, ‘With tho veritios 
of existence presented for sclemn thought, 
and with tho love of the Fathor appeal- 
ing in countless ways to the heart—hav- 
‘ing “oyes it aces not, having cars it hour 
not,” its heart waxes so “hoavy that it fecle 
not.” Such @ life is sinful; for it acknow- 
lodges almost any claim rathor than the 
claim of God, and socks its “good things” 
without reference to His will, Such a bfo 
is valueless. Measured i 
our being it is a delusion, “When Dives was 
matched from his purple and fine linen, tho 
word of Abraham was at once a rebuke and 
ire. * rennet te ne 

hings.” He 
. He had eaten and druken, but 
God ;” and when ali that past 

‘ into insignificance under tho 
ight of the eternity on which he entered, 
swiftly would be discover the true from. 
false, the precious from the worthloss ! 
, *what is = man ited should he 
je world and lose his own life ;” 


i 


l 


geet 
aah 


t 
& 
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that life in God for which he was 
and which ought to have boen his t 


made, 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
ead Palm exivil, an Romans xiy.14 toad. 


If, as we have seen, there are persons who 
accopt the secular to the neglect of the sacred, 
or rather, who do not make all things sacred 
by seeing God in all; so there are othore 
who equally separate the two, and by con- 
fining religion within the narrow sphere of 
things convoutionally regarded aa peculiar 
“pious,” and frowning on all elsa as“worldly, 
como short, in like manner, of the ideal of 
Christian life. “They see God” but refuse 
“to oat and drink.” "This is the essence of 
ascoticism and false Puritaniam, Both wore 
natural reactions from a disordored condition 
of society. It was not extraordinary that 
during the lator daysof the Jtoman Empire, 
when licontionsnoss was rumpant—or that 
during tho Middle Ages, when Kuropo was 
tho battlefield of half-civilised clans, men 
should have sought retirement in tho cloister 
or tho cell, wi undistarbed by the 
violence that raged around, they might 
fame the calm paths of piety or of sacred 
loarning, Nor was it unnatural (hat in thoso 
days a form of opinion should have arisen 
which gave a stern sanction to monasticism. 
Theology then taught that the flesh, in the 
physical sonso, was the source of all ain, and 
that hoaven could be best purchased by a 
Hiteral killing out of every dosire ur affoction 
Ty farting aud ssonrging’ te felhfel onan, 

sy fasts acourging the faithful must, 
therefore, subdue all earthly Jove and human 
psaiion, and become literally dead to tho 
world, a spiritaal mummy, heedless of 
science and art or politice—except in ao far 
as they bore upon the “Order”—loat in 
moditation, and so swathed in ecclesiasticism 
as to be no more & momber of the great 
human family, but of this supramundane 
society called the CLurch, 

Puritanism was also a reaction, for it arose 
in times of great moral laxity ; and while we 
frocly grant that tho picture of the Puritans 
which serves the parpose of most novelista 
and eszayista ia often no more than a cari- 
cature, yet there is undoubtedly a ey of 
regarding religion ag soparate from the 
of interest which belongs to common life, that 
taust be traced back to their influence. The 
jealous eye with which Puritanism frowned 
at all amusement as an ungodly thing, the 
conventional barriers it set up to stom the 
flow of natural taste and sympathy, proved a 


rather than a safo; to religion, 
Palani waa pee 
that wo had ita strength and earnestness now! 


Yet the religious history of our country may 
teach us that while we sre indobted to the 
Puritans for nearly all that ie purest and 
healthiest in our national life, yet there hna 
eon inherited from them a certain cramping 
narrowness of sympathy which has moro 
than onco led to strota practical roac- 
tions. These men failed to embrace within 
religion all that bas been moreifully ap- 
pointed by God for the many-sided roquire- 
ments of our nature. They indeed “bebeld 
Goi.” ‘They grasped and loved. religi 
trath, and served God with a conrago which 
may well shame us; but so awed wore the 
‘in those days of “the Wars of tho Lord,”* 
whon cach man dwelt as if “undor the shadow 
of tho ighty,” that we cannot doscribe 
thom as “seoing God, and oating and drink- 
ing.” The “eating and drinking,” ordi- 
nary social life, with its laughter ond ita 
gong as well as its more serious hours, was 
contomnod as secular, frivolous, almost, 
fane; and with a sublime firmnoss the Puritan 
his Diblo and his sword, und sany 
i and checked as “vanity” tho 
paving of time or thought to any Joss solomn 
doresta. 


Tho effoct of this was widely felt. It 
made many hypocrites, and it soon produced 
in society the reaction which all such ox- 
tremes inovitably entail, Tho licence and 
indifference of id eightoonth oy 
lowed swiftly on the eas anil 
of the wvantoonth. Whi religion, won dl- 
voreod from common life, common lite soon 
boenme separated from religion, and thus 
Puritoniem played straight into the hands of « 
worldliness, 


Similar icious influences aro frequently 
still at work, sapping cl far moro 
is usually believed. The unnatural rigidity , 
and conventional prejudices of religious 
schools,; the distinctions set up between tho 
lawful and unlawful, founded on no real 
principle, being béaed on tradition and cus- 
tom rather than on reason or Scripture ; theae 
produce cither # rebound whoreby those 
‘who have boon once held too strictly fly into 
tho other oxtreme; or, what ia worse, mak- 
ing othora take, with w bad conscience, what 
ought to be enjoyed witha healthy freedom. 
The strait religionist we forsooth, 
confine the power of God to the limited circle 
of things pious and ecclesiastical, forget- 
ting how * every good and fect gift comes 
down from the Father of lights ;” that we , 
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are lixing in a redeemed world ; and that all 
lovely sights and sounda in nature, the joys 
of soci] intercourse, the manifold talents 
bestowed on man, whether shown in tho 
victorics of loarning, science, and art, or in 
the lighter works of fancy, humonr, aud wit; 
just becanse thoy havo # side true to our 
Humanity, a1 God has mado it, so havo they 
an aspect that in ossentially Christian, Wher- 
ever 2 man can “behold God” and reeoguise 
a harmony between his interests or his 
yery amusementa, and tho will of tho Father, 
he ought to have no bad conscience, but a 
manly, religious liborty. Thus beholding 
God, let him “ oat and drink.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
* peed Bostonist a, Pon , und Bt, Tonks vis. 81 foend. 


, 
5’ Tho ideal lito as expressod in the torms 
“Jeholding God, sud oating and drinking,” 
is thet which our Lord aots before us by 
His teaching and example. Ilo suid of John 
‘the Baptist that he camo “neither eating nor 
drinking.” 'Thut carnost man whose oye had 

ol on tho glory of God till all earthly 

fights had palud under ith splendour, camo 
from the bareness of the Desort, an ascetic, a 
Puritan, avorning all social comfort and re- 
proving with a voico of thunder tho laxity 
und worldliness of the time, The Baptint 
was found at no foast or foatival. He stood 
atoof uot only from the sing, but from the 
ordinary interesta of mankind. 

‘Our Lori pute Hinosolf in contrast to this. 
“The Son of nrangin come eatin, 
ing.” For it waslilin glory to show that the 
truo fnuetion of roligion is to imbue all duties, 
and to purify ond elovate every sphere of life 

. With ite own spirit, He thorefore did not 
stand, like tho Baptist, separate from man- 
kind; but was identified with our every-day 
uasuciationa of home and family, He did not 

live-in the dosert, but spent His early man- 
‘hood in saweet valloy among the hills, where 
the voices of childron at play were hoard 
iningling with the sounds of industrious 
iundicrutt. Ho had enjoged a mother’s care 
and a home life epent with friends and rela- 
tivoa. And thus whon He entered on His 
ministry He consocratod things common bj 
‘the spirit with which He in them 
Ho did not hold Himself aloof from the 
merrimont of the marriage of Cana, nor re- 
fuse the feast pre in His honour hy 
those who Towed lim and took that method 
of showing their love, On His bosom the 





and drink- ji 
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hypocritical, cowardly, and crucl fell back 
from that Presence which shed the very 
radiance of God’s own holiness, yet ao 
humane was its manifeatation that the friend- 
Jess, the woak, the unhappy, the sinful, tho 
pained in body asin soul were drawn to Him 
us to the most sympathetic and tendor 
brother. 

He was not as John tho Baptist—thank 
God for it —no mero atera reprover, stand- 
ing apart from life, but one who walked 
with ua on our every-day paths, entered our 
houses, sat at our tables, and was a, sharer of 
every human joy and sorrow. J.ike God’s 
own sunlight, which glorifies the grostest 
and most distant star, whilo it sparkles on 
the beaded goseamor, eo did Jesus touch the 
lowliost a8 well sa the highest interests with 
the same perfect light end beauty. He 
revealed God, and yot so sweetly tandor was 
the manifestation that tho very children in 
the Temple shouted with joy as He came 
among them. ‘This is our highost example ; 
it in the ideal life, for it showa the sacrednoss 
of everything when God is seen and realised 
in all. ‘Secing God, let us eat and drink, but 
aoe drink a8 thono who verily behold 

ol 

If in thia spirit we entor the world we will 
require no ovdo of rules to guido us, The 
mero letter of law is at the best an external 
and dead restraint. The spirit of Christ is 
tho law of Christian life, and where that 
spirit ia there is liberty. To do all things an 
those who bebold God is the Christian call- 
ing. Amid the manifold elements which 
constitute tho interest of lifo let ua on- 
deavour to maintain a healthy and happy 

ition of our Father's nearness and 
uoxs, and al? will come right, Such a 
consciousness will compel us of iteclf to with- 
stand the approach of ovil as by an instinct, 
and will elevate all thoughts, all duties, all 
delights into a pure and bright atmosphere. 
The life of a pa ald bythe love of God 
becomes a Songun y woral vip an : ween 
of goodness ‘to the A 
ee Poa a rae 
bat in the winning language of days well 
irit which is manifest; 


gained nor maintained by merely seeing its 
beauty. Tt arises from the vision of Cod, 
and if we would enjoy that we must, like 
‘Moses and his companions, ever and anon 
Mount and be alone with God, 


and under those influences of which or 
* 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—MONCKTON 15 RATHER 
RUDE. 

RIAN spent a 5 very dreary 
B evening all ee, at the Royal 
Hotel, his solitude only being invaded for a 
ahort time by Mr. Petherick, who was re- 
spectfully i inguin itive, as before. Mr, Pethe- 
rick hoped he had enjoyed his walk to 
Beckton, and had found Mr. Gilbert—“I 
thon, tay the Squire; but ears | 1 nover 

my tongue to it somehow”—protty 

well Might he mako so bold as to. ask 
whether Mr. Gilbert felt confident about the 
election 1 Ho did hear, but for his part he 
paid no heed to auch talk, that some of the 
Yoters was uncommon hitter Hoe 
Squire, “through Miss Green Deing 80 
mauch the favourite, you see, sir, and woll 
desorved, I'm sure.” “Ho trusted, howover, 
that there would be no rioting or throwing 
of stones to bring discredit upon the pluve. 
“And what I vaeays saya is, there's two 
sides to orery on om we didn’t ought to 
to judge. And as for 
what has been spoke of in my hearing about 
‘the Manor House property, and Mr. ell 
‘being determined to got a hold of it, and the 
way as he thinks as it Il como into his hands 
—why, I should be ashamed to repeat such 
things to you, sir. No, sir, I really couldn't 
repeat ‘em—not if you was to beg me to it.” 

ian did not get rid of the & i 
man until all that iff was enying ebout 
his brother and Miss Huntley had beck mado 
known to him, with what Mr. Petherick 
doubtleas imagined to be extreme deli 
Tt was not much more than he already knew 
or suspected; he had not been able to credit 
Gilbert oven with the poor excuse of having 
transferred his affections from one lady to 
another ; but it was painful to him that the peo) 
trath about this sorry business should be 
made the subject of clumsy ridicule. Where 
money is concornod rustics are apt to be 
more cynical than dwellers in cities, It was 
sary to gather from Mr, Potherick’s ani 
that Miss Huntley was ot 
Kingscliffians as a dupe, that as in 
dignation Gilbert for his 
tempered by a certain res 
posed astutences, Not much alee 
get in the buge four-poster w: 
to have Gro satln toSeDoa Polng. tek 


ton, nor was it in at alla mood that 
ho sot forth to walk to Beckton on the follow- 
ing moming. If rumour was to be 
he. could hardly expoct that Gilbert 
look with favour upon his project of buying 
back the Manor Houss. However, tho attempt 
had to be mado; amd in any case ho raust 
eee his brother, if only 0 desuado him from 
taking any measurea ation against 
the bel licose Mitchell. a 
He did not, as on the previous doy, adopt 
a circuitous route, so thst, after mc 
Micistt Chueh and Vicarage andy boing 
fichaePa CI icarage, and, being . 
there, it seemed worth while 10 sak whether 
hoe wasat home. Ho had no intention 
Kingscliff without having shaken 
see hia a eeort perhaps too he 
Doe it would racing to oxchange a 
few words with an honost man, 
Monckton waa not only at homo but alone, 
As Brian entered his study ho looked up 
eal tho rom tho papers with with which his table wax 


iene is better than I expoctod | T was 
wondering when you meant to anawer my 
lotter ; but I would rather soo your faco 
than your handwriting any day. Sit down, 
my doar fellow, make yourself com. 
fortablo, and tell mo all about your musical 
triumphs, Thave only heard the most meagre 
dctaile a8 yot. 

“Oh, well,” raid Brian, sonting himself 
sideways upon tho table and swinging one of 
his long legs, “there isn’t a great deal to 
tell. and it wasn’t 
pera, and—and™ that's about all, 
Ithink, At Toasty that isn’t quite all, because 
T believo that my success is likely to besa» 
sort of way pormanent, 1 mean its opm to 
me to do" same thing over again ; and 

people who ought to knew toll me that I 

make money without any difficulty 
now. That's something to be thankful for— 
as far as it goes.” Ream, Has 

“Tt a long way, vent 
found thet out ye hd bas 

, yes; 1 know it's useful. In fact I 

mean, if I can, to make use 7 

if I can, to make use of it forthwith. 

was Do you know why 1 seme down eee, Mock: 
wup- ton? spoke guess; and I 

at think me rather w fool when I 

I want to buy the Manor Hous 
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rained his syebrows, 
sorely Miss Huntloy 
swith ft, doce sha f he asked. 

“T don’t know ; but I prosume that she will 
aitor—woll, after sho is married. Monckton, 
old man, I am sure you know why Gilbert 

packed out of his ent to poor little 
Kitty Groenwood ; aad a know ‘too how I 
usud to fol about’ Miss Ishall 
over that by-and-by, I wowed 3 Yaoe now 
shoisn’t what 1 thonght she way, and I might 
=f von it before if 1 hudn’t chosen to keep 
eyes shut, In the meantime J don't want 
about hor. As for the Manor House, 
, don't ace why they should wixh to keep 
the place, an and I havo acareely speut a shilling 
mone 


know, Monckton, I nover did like parting 
with tho old house.” 

“Woll, but sssuming that Mise Huntley 
will bo williug to soll, don’t you think sho 
may expect sume return for what sho has 
laid out on her property since sho camo into 
possession of it $ 

Brian’a aco fell a little, “I didn't think 
of that,” ho confessed. “ Huwever, I suppose 
I might raiso somothing on a mortgage, 

shta’t 1¢” 

lonckton smilod and shook his head. 
“Brian,” said ho, “howover long you may 
live, and whatovor experi 

, you will rome sini ig 

to expeniliture to the ond of your days, I 
don't admire you for it; you ought to know 
‘better by this time.” 

or don't think I’m as exiray: 
used to bo,” answored Brian meokly. 
havo learnt ull sorts of oconomical dodges, claimed, 

T can live upou very little nowadays, 

course it insanc to invest all ono’s 

capital in the porchnse of » placo that one 

sie so lok x nly wa You woulda’, 
me to on quietly w! 

grata te ‘Menor Housed tear ito pieces” 

Orr am not convinced that Mr. scall 
‘will be allowed to grab the Manor House: 
my impression is that Mies Huntley is as 
little anxious herd to tad it ovor to 
him. Your but orn 
its marie: Ms Beeled the Manor 
won't belong to him. There each a thing 
as a Married ‘Woman's Property Act, you 
‘must remember,” 

“If she marisa Gilbort eho will dispose of 


be Pagpery in an br Ae are moy please 
Be’ mesos lat aie kar made for hie 
im't Hkely that she will care to dispate with 
him about comparative tiff 


“But 


it as T 
ay 


docan’t think of porting , muperior 


that T roceived for it, You your 
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er. should not have imagined her so 

to all compromise; but if it be so, 

yen Son do mach geod by applying to hor 
ow, will yout 

“Oh, didn’t mean to epply to her 

directly,” answered Brian ; it I 

would just seo Gilbert and cabal him upon 
the subject.” 

* According to you, that will be rather a 
waste of breath. Your view is that he is 
ubout to marry a very rich woman, therefore 
it would hardly be for the sake of tho 

purehase-money that he would urge her to 
tina part of her property to Mr. Buswell, 
Would it make gry, Brian, if I 
wero to say that {Goubt very vory Piaach whother 
e in hore was to open 
negotiations for the rovovery of the Manor 


eres if anythin ing that you could say would 
mak mo angry, Monckton ! Bat if you doubt 
my having come hero for that, what in the 
world do you paypote that [have comefor? It 
salt over and above pleasant for me to be 
salty now, I can assure you,” 

“Why, 1 think,” answered Manekton, 
“that you are hore became you 

fut in the loiat Deliove all tho rumours 
that have reached you, and because you want 
to satisfy yourself that thoy are untrue, And, 
between you and me, I don’t believe them 


oe wonder you don't!” sighed Brian. 
“TI only wish I could disbelieve them, but 
unfortunately I can’t, I heard from her own. 
lips in London that——” He broke off 
suddenly and, pointing to the window, ex- 
claimed, s Metey upon us look ther |” 
‘Monckton, wi omn Junt in time to 
catch elimpae of Miss _Biaatley beret 
i 16 door, 


vancing com 

Dogan to laugh at jane dimmayed coun” 
‘a Dowt be so alarmed,” said he ; “ehe is 

to come in, and if she does abe 
ou. 

at Bd ern soa hs it 

man Erepering for ht. “I can’t meot 
ekton,” 


gE 


hurriedly; “Til 
st by the hack eye Good-bye for the 
present ; wo shall mest aguin before I learo, 
bopa.” And without more ado he took to 


The smile bad not guite faded from 
face when Misa Huntley was 
She looked « little embarrassed 


cross. 
iquette !” he asked. 


I violating oti 
suppose I am; but it can’t be helped. 


im 
fr 
iff 
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I went to church, hoping to catch you as 

+ you came out; bat I Fouad a tiresome little 
eurate on duty, so, a8 I didn’t want to have 
my walk for nothing, I proceeded here and 
demanded admission. Since you won't come 
aod see me, I must coms and see you.” 

Please sit down,” ssid Monckton. “I 
can’t often find timo for paying visite; but 
I need not say that I am quite at your ser- 
‘vice whenever you want me.” 

“T quito understand ; that ia a polite way 
of saying ‘ What is your business 3° I wont 
keop you long, I only wiah to ask you one 
or two questions. First of all, I should like 

‘ou to tell me—and I know you will answer 

onestly—what you think of tho way in 

which I have been turning things topsy- 
i this autumn,” 

“Tam not sure that I am quito in @ posi- 
tion to judge,” roplied Mon “but as 
far aa I eon understand your intentions, they 
havo been good. I must confess that your 
way of carrying them out seems to me to 
Ihave been both wrong and foolish.” 
drew o long breath. “ Woll,” she 

“T um glad that you give me crodit 

inteutions, at any rate, You are 
inst person who has tho common 
intelligence to see that much, and I dare 
say you will be the Inst, Naturally you 
wouldn't approve of my method, but really, 
if you will think of it, no other method was 
opon to tuo, and it has at least the merit of 
having been completely successful.” 

Has itt” 

“Well, 't it? I have savod Kitty 
Greonwood from biting herself for life to a 
man who is, upon the whole, the moat despi- 
cable specimen of humanity that I havo ever 

ntered. 


encont 
“'Yos, that is your opinion of him, only 
it wouldn’t have been hers if eho had mar- 
ried him. Nobody likes and respocta Miss 
Greonwood more than I do; but £ don’t 
think she much insight into cha- 
ractor, and pay that her husband’s faults 
would have to be very conspicuous indeed 
before sha could be made to recognise them. 
T will admit that I em i i 
to marry him ; neverthel 
Jeast sure that he a bere nai! hor un- 
y. A nice nost ornots world 
wed Vecome, ive all insted upon 
choosing our frionds’ husbands and wives 
for them.” 


ETE 
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docs not make a rule, and I shall always 
think that in this cular instance inter- 


foronce of any kin was justifal ble. How 
you can say that Kitty ave bad even 
chance of bei py wit ‘wreteh 
passes my composes 

“I ahoukln't say it if I didn’t think it. 
You see, Miss Huntley, in my trado it is 
neceasury to study human nature, and after 
a time one gets to understand the meaning 
of certain common symptoms. Now, I shot 
nover dream of classing this man Segrave 
among the hopeless casos—if indeod there 
‘he uny hopeless aos. I believo,that a good 
wifo might have done much for him; for 
he is still young, ho is quite capable of 
shame, and, from what I have soen, I doubt 
whother his efforts at humbugging himself 
have been vory succesafal.” 

“Soe what comos of looking at thi 
from s professional point of view) You 
speak quite cheerfully of sacrificing the grea 
wife; you aro like those doctors who don't 
tind torturing hundrods of animals upon 
the off chance of prok ‘one or two, 


probed worthless, human lives. I don’t 
jow, i'm suro, whether your intereating 

pat is capable of ropentanco or not ; but 
lo 


cepeble of darentng hie Bree, treting 
of dofrat rot 
his promises to hin’ father, _pretanding to 
hold political opinions which ho doom’t 
really hold, and sneaking out of a matriage 
engagement in a hopo of making & more 
profi ono, You possibly under- 
stand how to deal ‘with usb casos botter 
than I do; but it does seom to me thata 
gvod wholesome dose of punishment is the 
MiloTT doatng to a © patsy to 2 experi 
wl ino a an} 
monts in vivisection for his benefit.” . 
Monckton smilod, but made no reply. If 
nothing cas, they had moet ely eotvinood 
moet ly convinces 
him that angument with irate ladies i veldom 


Presently Beatrice went on, in a much 
‘more coneili tone, and even with a touch 
of timidity : “Mr. Monckton, I want you to 
do something for me, if you will ; T want you 
to make peace between Kitty and me, Teup- 

she is very angry with mo now—per- 

ips you know that sho is 1” 

“T don’t think she is best pleased with 
you,” answered Monckton; “it would be 
rather strange if she were, wouldn't itt” 

“Yes; but I always thought that es soon 
as she knew the truth she would understand, 
and now I am afraid—Well I had better 


called 
great 
his hand and heart. I —_ him 
answer that you may imagine, an: 
other insolent and detestable things, 
be mat that nobody would ever believe I had 
done all that I have done for Kitty's sake 
alono. I am afraid he is right; I am afraid 
it does cound a rather unlikely story.” 
“T am afraid it doos,” agreed Monckton. 
“But you at least saw—for you raid so— 
that my intentions wore good, and if you 
in that to Kitty, she would 
believe 


“Perhaps she would, I ow 
tell hor with truth that you 
object than her welfare 1” 

‘You don’t mean to imply that you douht 
it, Lhope t" 

“wal, you know, Miss Huntley, you 
seid something about punishment just now.” 

“Oh, I throw youin the ishment ; far 
be it from me to deny that I thoroughly 
enjoyed punishing Mr. vo.” 

“But what for! Not for an offence 
which he had not yet committed and which 
you wero trying to make him commit, I pre- 
eume! I wouldn't for the world sugyest 
auch a thing to Miss Grosnwood ; butit may 
occur to her that you were more anxious to 
avenge Brian npon hia brother than to rercuo 
hor. It is so easy to misinterpret motives 1 
I can even imagine hor turning your own 
aurgical illustration against you, and I don’t 
90 what rejoinder you id make, axcept 
the ono which I didn’t make to you— 
namely, that it doom't happen to apply. 
Such rojoinders are not very convincing. 

. ‘Slam glad that you havo said that, Mr. 
"cried Beatrice, rising and turn- 

inge Taca of calm fury upon her interlocutor ; 

“ 

canpyit 


Tad no outer 


am vory glad that you havo said it, be- 
‘ivea mean opportunity of tellin; 
you tae prety andevstand your insinu 
tion (though I must own that you are tho 
last person in the world from whom I shonld 
hnvo expected to hear it), and that it is as 
dovoid of any shadow of excuse as any insi- 
nuotion can possibly be. Mr, Segrave waa 
pleased to give utterance to it yestorday, and 
it would be just like him to repeat it to his 
brother, who, Iam told, has suddenly made 
‘his appearance here, Not for any man livi 
would I go throngh one-tenth 

nce and humiliation that I have submitted 
to since the summer, and most certainly not 
for Mr. Brian Segrave, whom I used rather 
to like at one time, but whom I have since 
found to be not at all the sort of person 


whom one would care to make s friend of. 
i sincerely hope that I shall not see him 
while he is here.” 

“Perhaps you won't,” observed Monckton 
piety. “ At all eventa, I can answer for it 

@ is not anxious to see you; for he 
was sitting with me just now, nd 
ment that he caught sight of you approach- 
ing he jumped a me through the back 
door, J don’t know whether saything that 
ho may hear from his brother cause him 
to his mind ; but—~” 

“It is a matter of complete indifference to 
me whether he changes his mind or not,” 
interrupted Beatrice ; i 
kindnos on ", part to warn him that any- 
thing which his brother says is pretty sure 
to bo fale. T must not take up your time 
any longer now.” 

“Have I offended you by what you call 
my insinuation t” 

“Ob, no, not at all. I think it waa rather 
rade; but nover mind; I don’t mean to 
quarrel with you, Mr, Monckton, whatever 
you may say tome. Perhaps you will look 
in upon mo some evening—after you have 
toon the Groonwoods.” 

“J will not fail to do #0," answered 
Mouckton, And after ho had seon her to 
the dom be sat down in his arm-cbair and 
laughed softly. 

“So Tam to tell Hrian that there in no 
sort of hope for him,” thought he. ‘That 
was what she came here for, I suppose ; be- 
cause she does not really need my interven- 
tion to set mattors straight between her and 
Miss bog tah I not deliver be 
mossage, though it would serve her right # 
I did. ‘She feally has behavod in a. most 
inexensable manner; and yct she was per- 
fectly sincere, I am sure. There is a deter- 
mined self-reliance about her, too, which is 
rather fine in its way and only wants direct- 
ing. What» time she must have had of it 
during the last three monthe, with every- 
body against her and her conscience not 
quite at ease, and probably with a strong 


i that her own happi was at 
stake! Yea; all things consi Brian is 
‘8 fortunate fellow.” 


CHAPTER XLY.—THE LAST STRAW. 
Frou the earliest times even until now 
man who has received a blow without aveng- 
ing it bas been held to be » man deserving, 
perhaps, of pity, but certainly of contempt, 
Inder the somewhat anomalous social code 

which prevails in our own country at the 
sent day it may be safely asserted that 
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is one course, and only one for thoze who have 
been smsaulted to pure, and that is to bit 
Paviden assailant beck as herd Sh a 
iti as may be, wing done 

can wait with some measure of calmnoss for 
the decision of outsiders as to what it may 
Dbehove them to do next. But should they 
inil to full this easential condition, it is 
hardly possible for them to come out of the 
affair with credit, Apologies aro all very 
well ; but the general, and surely the correct 
view of mankind is that when a blow has 
boon struck the time for jes has gone 
hy. Now Gilbert, no fault of his 
own, had beon prevented from wiping out 
the affront put upon him by Mitcholl ; 

fore it was not surprising that, when he rose 
in the morning, oxamined his fuce in the 
looking-glass, and found it adorned just 
above the bridge of the nove by a i. 
cuous red swelling, he should have h ly 
execrated his too-officious brother. “Con- 
found the fellow!” ho exclaimed; “what 
brought him here at that moment of al? 
others # And what did ho want to take my 
part for? He ought to have been glad to 
oe mo thrashed ; he ought to havo enjoyed it. 
If he must necds interfore, why couldn't he 
wait at least another minute? But Brian 
always was a porfect fool!” 

Hit reflections, as ho proceeded with his 
toilet, wore of a most uncnviable a 
‘With all the will in the world to chastise 
Mitcholl, he did not sec how tho thing was 
to be accomplished. Ho dreaded scandal ; 
he dreaded ridiculo; he saw plainly enough 
that the utmost that he could hope for was 
to ee some expression of penitence tect 
‘an act of unprovol sazressicn. it 
if Enonght te ‘book, would probably have to 
admit that his attack was in no way justified 
dy the circumstances; but would it be ad- 
visable to bring Mitchell to book? That 
was the question, and it was rather an uwk- 
ward onc, Gilbert had not been sable to 
wake an affirmative reply to it whon he went 

i comfortably conscious of his 
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he bad come by that ugly mark upon his 
brow. ‘Any man may tatible dowsteairs or 


hit his head against a tree; these are acci- 
denta to which the best and soberest of us 
aro Hable; but unfortunately a censorious 
world is alow to belicve in them. 

“Shall I be taken ill, or shall I brazen it 
outt” thought Gilbert. “After all, it is 
best not to show the white feather, and I 
cau’t possibly remain in soclusion for the 
uext ten daye. Anyhow, I won't seo 5 soul 
today, unloss Brian comea.” 

He rose from his chair, intending to give 
instructions to that offect. But he was just 
minuto too late; for while his hand was 
still on the bell tho door was opened and 
Mr. Dowell waa Sancunoed. i 

Buswell entorec room 8] mopping 
hia forehead with his fof aa he 
advanced, although the day was not a warn 
‘one. 

“Good morning, Mr, Segravo—how do 
you de, air” aaidho, 

He was perhaps the very last man in 
Kingacliff whom Gilbert would have chosen 
to receive at that particular juncture, There, 
howover, ho was, and thoro was nothing for 
it but to muke tho best of him Gilbert 
assumed as cordial » mannor as he could, 
placed « chair for his unwelcome visitor, 
seated himself with his back to the light, 


charactor. and said choorfully— 


“Well, Mr. Buswell, what ia the news t” 

“The novos, sir,” repliod Mr. Buswell, “is 
not what I could wish it to ba. Some of it’s 
uy novs to you und bad noou for me; some 
of its tlother way on; none of it’s just what 
you cyuld call plossant for either of us. To 
bogin with, it's known all over the town that 
you've broke off your marriago, sir.” ° « 

“Tt is quite true that the raarriagg which 
wus to have taken place between me and 
Miss Greenwood will not now tako place,” 
answered Gilbert; “but that is a pfivate 
matter and has nothing to do with the cloc- 
tion. Of course, when T asked you whut the 
news was, it was to tho clection prospects 
that I referred. ices I" eehood 

a ing to do with tho election 

at Bos our cart, it bus everything 
to do with it! Why, if ou heard the thi 
said that I hoard y y~—but you'll hear 
"om Boon ent The fact of the matter is, 
Mr. Segrave, you've played your cards 
uncommon badly. From the very beginni 
T told you, ‘ Get ’old of the Manor "Ouse 
eerie eee 
isten to me, and what wes the consequence 

‘that you lost a couple o” ‘undred votes 
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straight off. 1 can't put it at no less, Now, 
with a man like Giles agains you, it was no 
joke to lose that number of votes; but to 
‘quarrel on tho very eve of the clection with 
b young luty who hax done more for you by 
canvassing in certain quarters of the town 
‘than over I could have donc—well, all I can 
say is it lvoks to me like the act uf a loona- 
tie! I make no observation of my own, but 
the pop'lar opinion ia that your beyaviour to 
tlw. young Indy hhs been atrocious, air.” 

“Mr, Buaswoll,” id Gilbert, with somo 
aiygity, “ please to understand, ones for all, 
thut l cannot allow my private affairs to bo 
mado the subject of public discussion.” 

“Ah! but you can't help it, you sco,” ro- 
turnod Buswell. “A public man, Mr. So- 
yravo, haa no privute affairs.” And as if to 
ilustrato his dictum, Mr. Buswell, who hod 
boon sturing fixedly at hie entortainer during 
the last fow minutes, went on, “ You've got. 
a nasty Lump right in tho middle of your 
forvbea, 1 nce. Whut have you been doing 
to yoursltt Not been running up against 
anybody 's fiat, I re 
itbort ground his teoth, but did nut loro 
his tomper. ‘J met with a tight accidunt, 
yonterdayse ho said, “and J am afraid 1 shall 
hardly bo fit to show myself upon a platform 
fur a day or two. In fact, 1 wus thinking of 
usking you whether our meeting for to-mor- 
row mizhi uot be postponed.” 

“T daro say wo can manage to get you ox- 
eusod from attending the mcoting,” replied 
Mr, Buswoll, with o short laugh. “80 you 
mot with an gocidont, did yout Woll, well, 
accidents will ‘appa. in tho best reg’luted 
{amilios, Your her arrived yesterday, 
I'm,told. Now, if there's boon anything in 
‘tho“natur’ of a fraeus botweon you and 
im—~” 

“Thoro has boon nothing of the kind,” in- 


toreygted Gilbort, “and you must excuse 
my adding that that is » very impertinent 
suggestion.” 


“No offence, sir; wo'ro all of us linble to 
have turbulent relatives, and 9 cousin of my 
own wos in the county gaol not eo many 

But I'm glad — mistaken in 
muy little conjectur’, because any such episods 
at a timo like thin would perdooce a painful 
improwion, Not, to be sare, that you could 
stand much lower in the public estimation 
than you do already. As I was seying just 
now, poplar opinion is very adverse to you, 
air; and then it’s openly asserted—mind, I 
don’t make inyeolf responsible for tho truth 
of the agsertion—that you've been making 
up to our friend Misa Untley ever since she 
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the Manor ‘Ouse propert from your 
. Isuppose if that to 
ae ues, ier beat as ae tianos 5 
und what's the my answering that 
you're inea] le'ot the action t Bless you ! 
they only jaugh st me, and aay they know 
Dotter. 


“Porhaps I shall find out prosently what 
you aro driving at,” remarked Gilbert. “In 
the meantime, allow me to tall yun that this 
arsumption of innocent probity on your part 
han a somewhat grotesque effoct, I think 
you raust be forgetting that there is nobody 
in the room but ourselvos, Whether I have 
or havo not beon ‘making up’ to Miss Hunt- 
ley, as you elegantly phrase it, thore ia some- 
thing rather comical in your professing to 
think me ineapsble of the vory action which 
you havo been urging me to commit from 
tho first day when you undertook to support 


my candidature.” 
“Not mo, Mr. Segrave,” returned Bus- 
‘well cmphatically. Te ou thet when 


grant 

fees ins man I advised you to marry 

ins Untloy, and very sound advice it was 
two; but you wouldn’t be guided by me, and 
you went and engi ourself to Mis 
Greenwood instead, Well and good; you 
wore fros to chooso; and the only remark I 
made to you on the sbjoct was, that if 


Kingreliff didu’t get the or ‘Ouse estate 

through you, a fairigh number of Kingscliff 

yolore might think you wasn’t the right man 

to ro tt ‘om. Just what they ‘aw 
1 Well, you might ‘avo 

Miss "Untley to ‘sll, and if you he 


Mipounal is ono Ghar tus Canecston etd 
havo heon tho price you’d have had to pay 
for your fanoy ; but——” 

“Do you moan to tell me that that was 
what you advisod ?” interrupted Gilbert, 

“ Just so, sir; thet and nothing else. Now 
look ‘ere, Mx, Segrave; I'm a peaceable citi- 
zen, and as such I make it 6 rule to keep 4 
civil tongue in my 'oad ; but if any man ao- 
cuses me of ‘aving advised him to play 8 
dirty trick, why, I don't see what I'm to do 
i justiog to mnyselé excopt give him tho 
Tie direct.” 


This only was wanting. After having 
been scornfully rejected by Beatrioe, knock: 


down by Mit , and ously pre- 
served = thrahing by ‘rian, Yo be 
alled & liar by Mr. Bus ‘was n0 more 
fon sighs have noe ted. For one 
moment Gilbort thought of doing as he had 
bean done by and revorting to the nee of 
‘those simple weapons with which Nature has 


supplied us for oar protection, but this was 
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tid tet fat it man epeog tpn tae 
fat old man sprawling w 
ftoor, he would only hove to pi Lim up 
in, and subsequently explain to all whom 
it, might concern (in other words, to all 
ingecliff) why he had been guilty of such & 
of hospitality, Besides, as 
@ matter of fact, Buswell was in the right. 
He had never in 20 many words given the 
counsel attributed to him ; possibly he had 
never even hinted at it. Gilbort could not 
feel quite sure upon the point, nor, in his 
present pass, could ho fecl it to be of any 
importance. 

‘We won't quarrel over it, Mr, Buswoll,” 
ho anid mildly, “I may have misunderstood 
you; at any rata, sincs I am not going to 

‘Misa Huntley, there is no nocd to say 
anything about dirty trick, It would be 
more to the purpose, perhaps, if you would 
tall me the object of your visit. yase I 
800 that you have one.” 

Mr. Bunvwell’s countenance exhibited somo 
return of the embarrassment which had been 
visible upon it at the beginning of tho inter- 
view. “ Well, sir,” he naswered, “there was 
an i meeting of the party last might, 
and in consequence of what took placo 
T have come, in an informal and personal 
capacity, to suggost to you that you should 

ithdrew your candidature.” 

Gilbort had moro than half suspoctod that 
thia was coming. After remaining silont for 
a Je ere asked, “ And upon aoe 
grow ir. Buswell, do you suggest 
so retire 1” tk plea 

“Upon any ground at you ma’ 30 
tol is Suwered crap Barwa who 

not anticipated so le @ ro- 
fone “T should pat it upom ‘ealth, if I 
was you; but I don’t know as it mattom 
much, Whatever excuse you may make will 
meet with no contradiction from me, you 
may depend.” 


onl: 


sir—that’s why. It’s tho 
sailors that heve cooked your 
all their 
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fecling ain't confined to them either, though 


it’s 
yesterday, there 
amany staunch Lil in other parta of 
ho wouldn't give their votes for 
Tory, but who would rather not go to the 
poll at all than give ’sm for you.” 

Gilhort turned a shade paler, Fors man 
who loved popularity this was not very 
agrecable news. “You are supplying me, 
ho remarked, with very arguments 
in favour of fighting tho election out. To 
‘withdraw in the face of such an opposition 
as you describe would be tantamount to ad- 
mitting that I had done something to deserve 
it! 

“Maylo to,” answered Mr, Buswoll bluntly, 
“but we can’t help that. We havo the in- 
terest of tho party to consider, and if 
won't fake a friendly ‘int and retire volun- 
tarily, wo shall ‘ave to request you to go in 
3 more or Joes pablic manner.” 

Aa I doclino to comply with that 

ent 

“You coukin’t very woll decline ; but if 
you did, I believe we should start our own 
candidate, and the soat would go te Giles. 
You wouldn't bo well advised in adopting 
that course, Mr. Segrave, take my for 
it, It would bo romombored against m 
that you had split up the , and that 
wouldn't ’elp your chance with another con- 
atitnency at some future time, What's more, 
wo be obliged, in self-defence, to make 
mown our reasons for chucking over- 
board—which, I expect, you wouldn't like.” 

“You have fonnd your candidate, I pre- 
sume?” Gilbert observed, after a moment or 
two of troubled roflection. 

“Well, yes; wo ‘ave. Believe mo or not, , 
as you like, Mr. Segrave, but T don't want 
to entor Parliament just at present. P can't 
well afford to give up the time to it, nor yet 
I don’t see what I shall gain by it, But it 
has been put to mo that, as nobody else 
could stand, with any chance of success, 6o 
late in the day, I didn’t ought to ‘old back.” 

Blast way thst bs ms ten. ie 

“T admire your public spirit, Mr. Bus- 
well,” said he, “and T feel that i ought not 
to be baulked of ita legitimate But 
if I retire in your favour, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that I retire of my own 
necors, not in consequence of any charger 
ait eaten A Bom 

“TJ haven't drought no t 
woll declared. “I told you what the pop'lar 
opinion was, that’s all.” 

“Very well; but I think I may fsirly ack 
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you to do something towards correcting that 
iniot 


mn, 
gee tle $e aitberts oa ise, Mr. Bus- 
fiat ined to make this concession, 
alleging that he had not sufficient knowledge 
of the circumstances to jastify him in acaop 
ing o oe bobalt of te accused, and 
adding tl according ta his experience, 
facts wero beat, loft to speak for themselves. 
it soomed, indeod, that having gained tho 
object of his vinit, he was anxious to bring it 
toan ond without delay; nor did his host 
caro to detain him. Ile left the house five 
minutes later, boing authorised to state thet 
an address to the electors, announcing Mr. 
Segrave's withdrawal, should bo in the 
of tho printers before nightfall. 


CHAP, XLVI~-VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM 


For moro than half an hour aftor Mr. 
‘Buawell had left him, Gilbort ast motionless 
before his writing-table, his head supported 
by his hand, und hig oyes fixed upon vacancy. 

‘hon he rono, heaved a long sigh, and puss- 
ing through the hall, where ho picked up a 
hat, sguuterod aimlessly out into the open 
air. Tho day was still und misty; the sea 
was as smooth us a Inke; the faint yellow 
eunshino had no wanuth ia i 
softened tho grimnoss of the old grey man- 
aion and Jent a melancholy beauty to the 
coaut-lino, To Qilbort’s oyes there was » 
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Failure and detection are said to incite to 
remorse. That they promote a very 5] 
and sincere regret we may be sure; an 
Gilbert, when he thought of the events which 
had taken place since his father’s death, 
wished from the bottom of his heart that ha 
could make tho world a year younger and 
hogin all over again. It i, af course, never 
too late to mend; but amendment is not the 
same thing ona fresh start; what bas been 
done cannot bo undone, nor its consequences 
obliterated ; so that, to practical men like 
Gilbert Segrave, sorrow over the unalterable 
past is apt to appear a fruitless and foolish 
emotion, Neve lesa, he eat down upon 
the groy grenite balustrade and Lia very 
AOFTY- Kitty, sorry in some degres 
for Brian, Dut above all sorry for hitecl!, 
Whether he had doserved ill-luck or not, 
thore was no denying that he had been sin- 
gulerly unlucky; ho had boon deprived of 
everything that had hitherto made life aweet 
to him, and the future was s0 gloomy and so 
uncertain that it seemed hardly worth while 
to attempt any forecast of it, 

After a timo, some clight nojse caused him 
to look up, aud on doing 80 ho became aware 
that his brother was standing cluso beside 


“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said rather irri- 


tably. ‘You soem to havo acquired a new 
inbitot springing suddenly out of the bowels 


hough it him. 


it deal more of melancholy than of beauty of the 


in the weno. Ho walked slowly down to 
the lower bowling-grocn and then, facing 
uhont, looked up at tho great, empty home 
of his ancustors, which mot his gaze with a 
stolid, uncompromising indifference, A sud- 


don loathing for tho plucc and everything at 
- ealinccted ‘with it. took posooseion of him; 


ho would havo shaken his fist at it if he had 
‘beon sure thut nono of the housemnids were 
looking out from the bedrooms, which had 
to bé swept und dusted, th no one ever 
occupied thom. That dismal abodo, it seemed 
to him, had been the source and origin of all 
his woos ; it was for the sake of Bec and 
the Jands s appertaining thereto that he had 


ron the incurred the ty of 
twtal shipwreck. Tf only he ‘bean con- 
tent to take his ger son's portion and 
make his way in the world like other 


wns, he would doubtless have married his 
own love in due season, he would have kept 
the friends of his youth, ha would perhaps 
have got into Parliament without having to 
sbaso himuclf before Buswell, he would not 
have bean tempted by Miss Huntley's gold, 
nor duped by her transparent guile, 


“1 our pardon if I startled you,” 
eaid Beet caught sight of you as 1 was 
croasing the park, wo that I thought it wasn’t 
necessary to go throngh the formality of 

ingi the and asking whether you were 
“Not in the least necessary; and I don’t 
know why you should apologiee for announo- 
ing yourself, now that f am alone and dis- 
engaged, as you see. You didn’t ecruple to 
do 80 enters , when I was neither the one 
nor the other.” 

“I was obliged to stop it, Gilbert, You 
would have done the same if you had seen a 
man twjce my size pitching into mo,” 

“How do you Know that? I think I 
should at least have allowed you a chance of 


standing up for ‘on meant well, 
Ihave so doubt; ‘but you never in your life 
served me & woree turn when you pre- 


vented me from hitting that man—who, by 
the way, isn’t quite twice my size, 
to you, he ‘be able to tell everybod: 
now that he knocked me down and that 
‘have never called him to account for it.” 

*Y don’t think be will do that,” said Brian; 
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priors 
ib him, ant it is no fault ours i 
he hasn’t taken back a black eye to Berwick 
with him.” 

“Oh, he has gone back to Berwick, 
then 1” 

“Yes; I persuaded him to He told 
me to say that if you wanted him, you knew 
where he was to be found, or something to 
that effect. He was bound to say that 
much; but I hope you'll take no notice of 
his message, Gilbert.” 
aaines shrugged his shoulders, without 

ing. 

“You see,” Brian went on—for he could 
not help being aware that if he himself had 
boen assaulted he would have allowed no 
man to talk him out of his right .of retalia- 
tion, “you see, it in’t as if he doubted your 
pluck or aa if ho had attacked you in any 
public place. Nobody but ourselves knows, 
or evor will know, what occurred ; and it ia 
80 much better to avoid a row which might 
get into the newspapers, and ”——. 

“My dear fellow,” interrupted Gilbert, 
“pay don't trouble yourself to provide mo 

ith excuses ; I don’t require yo oloquent 
reasoning to convince me that I must pocket 
the inal ft, When ono has beon insulted all 
round one ceases to be particular as to a kick 
mare or los, Porhaps I might have beon 
feeling a ehado lesa humiliated at tho preaont 
moment if you bad kindly allowed mo to 
fight my own battle yosterday, that’s all. It 
was luck for me that you should bavo 
tarnod up at that particular moment; but I 
am not in lack just now. Talking of that, 
why did you turn up, and where did you 
come from?” 


» “Ym staying at the Royal for a day or simplest 
two,” kiewerel Brian, to change the ¥ 


wibject, “I rather ‘wanted to ses you about 
som 4 

“You might have done me the honour to 
accey ‘my ‘humble hospitality; but never 
mind, is it that you want to see me 
about 1” 


Brian fidgoted for a minute and then sat 
down on the balustrade boside his brother. 
“ wt” he began, “may I speak plainly 
avail yourself of that privilege. 


have done so pretty freely of late, 
scoustomed to it.” 
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and— In short, I ahould like to get it back 
again if I could.” 

“Yea?” said Gilbert. “Well, I have 
tome reason to think that your ambition 
may be gratified before very long. You 
have my wishes at all eventa,” 

“Yon don’t want to keep the property 
yourvelf thon 1” asked Brian, eagerly, 

“Keep ARES oat Bot it. i had I 
should probably dispose of it to igheat 
bidder, Buswell, or yourself, as picket 


“Exactly ; and I don’t want it to go to 
Buswell. I know you don’t feel as I do 
about these things ; ‘and I quite understand 
that it nay be to your interost to conciliate 
Buswell ; but after all, there is another side 
to the question, It wouldn’t be quite plea- 
sant to you to havo @ row of cheap villas 
ran up so close to your gatos, would it? 
And oven if Buswoll were dissppointed, 
surely he wouldn't use his influcnco to pro- 
vent your boing returned. Mo has had his 


own way in » good many mattors, and 1 
should think you might fairly ent to 
him that ho couldn’t expect to havo it in 


en s” 

<Buswell always gots what ho wants. 
Whether tho Manor Houso will prove ao 
exception or not I really don’t know; but 
Jet me remind you onco more that the or 
House doosn’t belong to me, Wut to Miss 


Huntley.” 

“Isn't that much tho aame thing?” asked 
Brian, “You said I might speak lanl 

“1 see,” answered Gilbert, with a alight 
smilo, “that you require to be up in 
the latest intolligence, You behold in mo, 
my dear Brian, the victim of ono of ¢ho, 
i lote that ever was devised. You 
may havo noticed, perhaps, that tho sirfpleat 
plots are ugually the moat successful. Clover 
people, like myself, are not on their geard 
— them. We flatter ourselves that 
when our neighbours want to make fools of 
us they will peru tho compliment of din. 

ing a little ingenuity in their designs. 

yor to arrive at their motives we sot 
to work to burrow acientifically beneath tho 
surface ; we ero too sharp to waste our timo 


in ining what stares us in the faco. 
‘That is why I was ridiculously taken sback 
when Miss Huntley was so kind as to tell me 


that, upon the whole, she would rather marry 
convict then me.” 
“Did ahe say that?” exclaimed Brian, 
“She did indeed; and I must own that 


the ion seemed to me to be unwar- 
: rantably strong, However, it hed the advan- 
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tage of 


sentiments.” 
“Bat then, why did be eS ‘oii 
‘Quite 60, I appreciate the doli 

reins Yu om Sling up he blak, bat 
ou would not have hurt my feelings very 

2ch if you had, | pub the question t 


ut fall len, asked her why she had led 
me into bohaving like s and in 
reply sho politely gave ms to 


that I hed behaved like what Iam Con- 
sequently that, having « regard for Mims 
Greenwood, she consitlered any measures 
missible which might result in saving 
Greenwood from hocoming my wife.” 

“That might be the truth, you know,” 
observed Brian, mousingly 3 for at tho moment 
ho was thinking more of Beatrice than of his 
Drother’s reputation. 

"It might; but as I am relieved from any 
obligation of ‘extreme courtesy towards Miss 
Huntloy, 1 will pormit mysolf to say that I 
don't think it wus.” 

“1 con's imagino what other object ho can 
have had,” Brian declared. 

“T auppose you can't. You will be able to 
imagine noon, though, if I am not very much 
mintuken, Do you know, Brian, I am fully 
pursuaded in my own mind that before you 
‘are many months older you will have regained 
possession of the Manor House without having 

‘ul » ponny for it, You don't understand 1 

Perhaps that ia because you ure liko me, and 
neglect to natico what hes bofore your nose, 
How waa I to guosa that she bought tho 
Manor House with a secret intention of 
rostoring it to ita former owner some fino day? 
I thought she waa ambitions ; I thought she 
was anything rther than sontimental; I 
overlook othe fact that ahe is a a 

“ you suppose,” eri Ri 
indignantly, “ that ‘woud sseept such 8 
Sibert laoghed. Not by al, 

ilbort laughed. Not by iteelf, perhaps,” 
‘ho auswerod; “but sometimes the whole is 
Teas than the half, Would you refuse the 
Manor House and all, that it contains, includ- 
ity acest fe you rok your fool 
must have undergone 8 change during 
last twelvemonth ; snd ei ol jn yon 
to say that you aro not ch . 
,_ Brian wrinkled up his ferehcad and looked 
in silo way at hie brother, who looked 
back at him with « mixture of mockery and 
amusement which he wax unable to interpret. 
“T suppoee I am very dull and 
fact,” he said st length, “ but I don’t see the 
joke. Of couree you don’t seriowly mean 
‘that that offer will ever be made to me?” 


deaving me in no doubt as to her “Well, hardly; it ian’t usual, 
. of thet ‘parti i 
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you know, 
to be made 


that you are equal to that 


uestion to her effort.” 


‘Brian roee, paced up and down the 
for u fow toments tnd then rertmed his 


tet 00 the balustrade. He was not sure 
whether his brother was laughing at him or 
not; and he said 20, 


am not laughing at you,” answered 
Gilbert ; “I am not in a particular hilarious 
mood. if you insist upon unequivocal lan- 
guage, here it ia for you. ‘With or without 
reason, Miss Huntley iv of opinion that I 
defrauded of your righta by taking what. 
my father’s will gave me, and that Tafter 
wards turned you out into the world to sink 
or awim, as the case may be, If sho virulently 
detests mo on that account, I suppose it ia 
becanso she dosan’t precisely detest you. 
{sho was determined to ruin me; and though 
he didn’t adopt the most honourable method. 
in the world of achioving that aim, she has 
boen very fairly en Let us put it 
that I doservod to bo ruined ; that will help 
to romove any possible misgivings that you 
may feel as to hor strict integrity. In sober 
earnest, Brian, all thet she has done hes bean 
done for your sake,” 

“T think you are mistaken,” ssid Brian, 
efter s short pauso, 

“And I am sure that I am not. She 
betrayed hersclf yosterday in a way that 
there was no mistaking; though she pro- 
teated—probably with more or less sincerity 
—that her only wish had been to do Kitt 
Greenwood a true service, But you 

id before, 

have my best wishes. I am perfectly 
isintorested in the matter, I don't care 
who marries Miss Huntley, I don't care who 
gete the Manor House; and X don’t care 
who represents this delightful district in the 
next Parliament. Iam going to get out of 
hear without regret that I have retired in 
favour of « more popular candidate, 
Buswell being a more 
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have, I dare say we might come toan 
ment. Money will soon be no object with 
you’ 


Brian made no reply to this i 
which indeed be had poarely eel En 
heart was grieved for Gilbert, whoee mortié- 
cation was but thinly veiled by an assump. 
tion of ironical indifference, and whose various 
shortcomings had, as it seemed to him, been 
punished to the full extent demanded by 


postical justice. there, in front 
‘of the old houso where Gilbert and he had 
played together as children, and upon the 


‘very spot which they had been wont 
to bowl lobs to one another at s somewhat 
more es fd @ host of nee, 
crowded upon sweeping away 
doubt and resontmonts of recent days. He 
had an obstinate, invincible faith in thoes 
whom he loved ; he had not the which 
some people have of bestowing 4 affections 
upon the worthy and withdrawing them from 
e unworthy. He could be indignant enough 
with baseness and 3 but no traitor 
would be likely to ask his pardon in vain. 
His habit of mind was not logical ; he could 
not see that a man who is capable of cortain 
ignoble actions must by that very fact be 
incapable of any real nobility. Ho asked no 
moro of any cacy than to say tir 
sorry,” nor wanted strongor support 
assertion than the offender's word. So ho 
~ his hand upon his brother's shoulder 


said : 

Gilbort, old follow, this has been a bad 
job; but I don’t think you meant to—to—I 
don’t think you have quite yourself, 
you know, of Inte. Can't we Ist bygones be 
by; end start afresh 1” 

itbert, glanced up ot him with raised 
ba ‘In what sense ¢” he inquired. 

“T moan, wouldn't it be possible for you 
and Kitty to come together again ?” 

“Oh, dear, nol vestigia nulla 
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1st own would coos ave struck Brttsias the 
extremity impadence ; but ho 
thas phase of feeling. "Mise Huntisy 

‘Tare not likely to make any joint pur 
ssid hurriedly; “end Beckton 
allowed to stand empty for years. 
Gilbert ; I want to be friends 
‘We haven't boon friends 
and I know that bas been 
fult. There’s no uso in dis- 
is over and done with; but we 
to pass the spongo ovor'it, might 


RE 


‘ly 
fete 


ihe 


it 


agres 
not? 


3 


* You aro always doing tho wron; 

thing at the wrong time, Who ever 
of offering peace to an enemy just after he 
had hod a crushing fall)” 

“But qe are not my cnomy,” said Brian. 

* Am Inot # Misa Huntley would tell you 
a different story, Well, never mind; Miss 
Huntley can’t prevent our being friends for 
the next hour, anyhow. Como in and have 
some lunch, Brian, Who knows whether wo 
shall evor ait down at the same tablo again, 
you and 14” 


CHAPTER XLVIL—MOONLIGHT. 

‘Tue daylight was already fading whon 
Brian started to walk back to eed qt 
waa for Kingsoliff that he was bound; but 
in order to reach thet place ho must of 
neceasity pass the Manor Hous, and the 
question was whether he should or should 
not turn aside there. His ideas wore a little 
confused after a long talk with Gilbert; he 
had clean forgotten, for tho time being, the 
business which had ht him down from 
London; he was conscious, too, of a cer- 
t-heartedness which self-examination 
showed to be not wholly due to joy at being 
reconciled with his brother. ‘“Surely,"she 
thought, “I can’t be such « fool as to believo 
that she Lveored Gilbert's fiasco be- 
cause sho thought that he lind behaved bad} 
to me! Su 1 sant bo aainding mye 
into imagining that she cares for me because 
she has refused him!” 

He was able to acquit himself pat cule: 
able fatuity. As the result of farther self- 
examination, he became convinced that what 

i ‘beauty in 
and caused him to 


made him ses a new and 


of 

tho deg. wes by mo nocoea wild Roper he 
wea no means a 

barn etd bat the voor ol he lo: 
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idoal.'. True it waa that Beatrice had fallen 
{nto somo deplorable errors in judgment; but 
to err is humon, and it is obvious that 
is all the difference in the world between 
orrorw committed for the sake of others, and 
thoss which are the offapring of selfishness or 
indifference. If Misa Huntley hed under- 
taken s task which must have been exceed- 
ingly distasteful to her and for which ahe 
thank did Wnt fallow thas althocgh er 
hanked, did it not fallow 
mode of operation might be condemned, ahe 
herself was antitled to the admiration which 
is the duo of ali disinterested blundorere, 
from Don Quixote downwards? One depre- 
cates murder, but one applands Charlotte 
Corday ; and ‘the splendid’ mendacity af the 
daughter of Danaus haa, as we know, con- 
ferred upon her a title of nobility for all 
time, Brian, reasoning thus, remembered to 
have woid that he would bo ashamed of him- 
wlf if he coutinued to love a woman who 
had acted as Miss Huntley had dono ; and 
now he folt ashamal of himself for having 
vuid no. What is tho first duty of 2 man 
who is ashamed of having wronged his neigh- 
lourt Evidently to go and oxpross contri- 
tion to the neighbour whom he has wronged. 

So it camo to pase that tho sinking sun 
saw our hero walking with u brisk step up 
the avenue which leads to the Manor 
His hoart was beating fast, but not with 
apprehonsion ; ho waa tw ask pardon, 
eager nleo to accord it, It did not uccur to 
jim that both requost and boon might bo 
disdained by a lady whom circumstances had 
Vittorly incensed against him. 

He was within « couple of' hundred yards 
¢f tho houso when all of a sudden he waa 
brqught face to faco with her, Beatrice, who 
Jad remained indoors all the afternoon, had 
taken it into hor head that @ turnin the 
gifdon might rolieve tho nervous restless- 
noss from which she was suffering ; but she 
tal ae basy i: od for an comnts which 

10 offect of ivit momentarily 
of hor presence of mind; insomuch that 
‘Brian shook hands with her before she could 
stop him, However, this familiarity on his 
part reminded her of what was due to her- 
self, and ahe said freezingly < 

“You are on your way to call upon me, 
suppose I om sorry that Tam just goi 
out; but I think you will find ‘ine joy at 
home.” 

hurry t" asked 


this 
reception that ae ea iad him te 
“Porhaps you would let me walk a little 


“Are you in & 
Tee di 
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way with you. I particularly want to 
something to you, ad I shall be going back 


there to London to-morrow morning.’ 


She assumed an air of resignation, “J 
am not exactly in a ,” she answered ; 
ins te tell you the truth, 1 am rather tired, 
and I did not mean to ace any visitors 
ae 

“J won't keep you long. I would go 
away at once; only it may be months before 
we meet again ; and after what I heard from 
Gilbert this afterncon-——” . 

“Exouse my interrupting you; but I 
think you ts to be cautioned that your 
brother's statements are not to be depended 
upon. If you have come here torepeat any-' 
thing that he has told you about me you 
have come upon a very foolish errand, and I 
hope you will think better of it. One 
doean’t care to listen to falsehooda which are 
too malicious and too palpable to be worth 
contradicting.” 


Brian's het sank 6 little, Ho conld not 
mistake bor meaning, nor had he ited 
himself to hope that there could be any 
foundation for his brothor’s startling surmise ; 
Panel not quite groceble to him to 

it disposed int vory contemptu- 
dha fashion? * Gilbert said nothiog meliclous 
ubout you,” he answered humbly ; “he told 


lousc, mo that you hed refused to marry him ; and 
sod all that I 


that he said made mo fool 
had no right to speak to you as did the 
Jast time that I saw you in Park Lane. 3 
wanted to ask you to forgive me, and let me 
take hack my words,” 

“You are very kind ; and naturally I can 
have no objection to your ithdrewing any 
expressions which you may fe to 
withdraw. At the same tas, I don't quite 
see why you should do so. You knew me so 
tals s# to saupoee thes I show merry. you" 
brother, which was a poor compliment tu 
my taste, but hardly « reason for regarding 
me with righteous horror. What I under- 
stood you to condemn was my having taken 
advantage of his predatory instincts to per- 
ae in io breaking with sa ae 

Fs Tam just ss guilt b mis. 
Jeendnone oer a tor en 


Well,” answered Beatrice somewhat mol- 
to thank you for 


lifted, “I sappose T 
taking 20 auch cout, But I must own 
ahould have felt more grateful if yon 
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being disinterested from 
the fr, instead of waiting to be convinced 


Twas wrong; I acknowledge it, But 
—why didn't you tell me that I was wrong 
when I asked you!” 

“I told you nothing but the truth; I 
wasn't bound to tall you the whole truth. 
Perhaps you wouldn't have believed it if I 
had. No one else believes it—not even Mr. 
Monckton—and I suppose no one ever will. 
Are you sure that you yourself believe it 
even now {” 

“T firmly believe,” answered Brian, “that 

our One 
y wish from first to last has been to 
put a stop to what you thought would bo an 
tabeppy marriage; end I believe that you 
would never have taken this way of putting 
a stop to it if it hadn't seemed to you to be 
the only practicable one,” 

“Ab! you consider it very objectionable, 
then t So do I, for the matter of that. But 
it haa succeeded.” 

“ Yes,” agroed Brian doubtfully, “it hus 
au 
al 


icooeded. 

Daring this coll uy they had been pacin, 
lowly along, sido side’ neither thers 
paying, much attention to the direc in 
wi xy wore walkii YO” per 

rinding 


ad believed is say 


force came to a standstill, for they 

the end of one of the paths which, wi 
through tho shrubborios that surround the 
Manor House, leads to the brink of the cliff, 
and ia terminated by a Jow wall and a semi- 
circular stone bench, Tho twilight was fast 
deepening into darkness ; the moon had 
riven above the headland beyond Beckton, 
and was shining, large and ruddy, through 
the mist; the sea wes so calm thet only 
faint whisper of broaking water aroso from 
‘the beach beneath. 

“Do you think,” asked Beatrice, turni 
maddenly towards’ hor companion, “that 
‘waa right or in this matter ¥” 

“Don't ak me tomy an that may 
offend you,” ho repli “Tam going away 
in a for rainutes, and if we ever moot after 
thia it will probably be in London, where 
you won’t have time to do more than 
& word or two to me. I don’t want to 
offend you again at the Jast moment. And 
Minar‘ on ty opinion signify to 

rou $” 

“Not much, ; still I wish to have 
it, You are Totaly ofaad mo by speak, 
ing out than by keeping silence.” 

“Well, then, I ean only ssy that I think 

ou. Were Wrong. You may have done Miss 
ywood s service, and I dare say you 





speak within his Era 
fore Mies 
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accept your rebuke without losing my temper. 
Is that all ” Be 

“Yea, that is all; oxcept that I should 
like just to tell you how miserable it has 
made me to donbt you, und that I aball never 
doubt you again, and—and that I shall always 
love you as long as I live. You don’t mind 
my saying that ua my last word, do you 1” 

‘Ho held out his hand to her after a 
moment of hesitation, sho took it silently. 

It is quito possible that, if there had been 
no moon that night, the interview would 
have closod then and there; but the moon, 
oa haa been said, was xt the full; and so it 
came to pass that Brian made an amazing 
discovory, What was it that he saw in Miss 
Huntley's facot Hoe has never been able to 
answer satisfactorily, although he has since 
hoen subjected to a searching cross-examins- 
tion on the point. It cannot have been only 
that thore was an unmistakable glitter of 
tears on her eyelashes, for that of iteelf could 
hardly have been enough to warrant the con- 
viction which he appears to have instantly 
formed. 

“Beatrice 1” be ejaculated, . 

She drow baok, oxclaiming, “No !—no1” 
and trying to regain poeseraion of tho hand 
which he oontinued to hold, 

But it is in vain that the tongue denies 
what the features have rovealed ; nor is a 
diffident suitor one whit loss masterfal than 
a bold one from the moment he sees victdry 
i Not five minutes had 
elapeed bef Huntley had beon re- 
duced from s position of commanding supe- 
riority to ons of the humblest submission, 

“Let me go, Brian!” she entrested ; “it 
is most unfair to take advantage of what you 
were never meant to know. I can't do a 

wish—how can I Don't you see what 
id thin ple will say about me 1” 

«No, it I don't, idea, who cares 

what they say 1” 
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“Not you; that is lain. But I do. 
Sp ere Hal es 
i lottiny is — 
wba Tod 7 a i 
ing too! no; I cann i itt 
‘And dou’ you know that you mill rea 
be accused of having married an heiress for 
tho sake of her moncy! Have you no 
ican ‘The only person in the 

“Not an stom, in 
world whose opinion I value in the least at 
this moment Tell me truly, 
Hesszice, whan a You firs: begin to care for 
met" 


“T don't know ; I can't get at my watch, 
L eupposo about ten minutes ago, “Well, if 
it was before that I was quite unconseious 
Legian go beer gre rer, 
Brian, you know perfectly w 
intended to marry Staplotord, and if ee 
only had the paticnco to wait until I had 
carried unt my schomes down horo, I would 
havo married hin,” 

“T don’t Leliove it,” answored Brian 


your, ‘becauzo he had triod to rain 
OU. 
* “J am quite sare it is,” Urian declared. 


am 
“I know already what you are,” answered : 
Brian confidently. ™ 
And he procoedod to make statements 
support of hia assertion, which may 
‘he omitted, since, to tell the truth, the; 


Le 


| 
I 
i 


» kod laughed at them with 
pearance of contentment, until 
‘who had been prowling sbout the 
some time past in search of her 


Bs 
1 


denly and most indiscsectly emerged from 
Dehind « bush. 


Miss Joy had one little foible ; she liked 


. Monckton only this moro- to think 


SE dis og ae ge 
mt 

presence of ind by cbearving oulmly, “I 
expected this!” 

“Oh, Matildst” exclaimed Beatri 
ing up and a g her frend in 6 close 

wita & vleW 

her own checks)“ where do you think that 
purl when you diet ing of this 
1 ‘auld have been foreseen by any 1” 


a 
‘3 


epeur. 


i 
E 
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butes his defeat sfmply and solely to the fact 
ashe was tahis 0 bold oat ay aie: 
iate pros; improvement to the borough 
by the addition tarit of the Manor House 
preety, He still amserta that he means to 
re cha property, sooner or later, and baa 

no doubt that he will get it; which 
shows s sanguine spirit on his part, sosing 
that Mr, an ins Brian Bograve have takes 
up their permanent residence there, His 
contention, however, is that the force of cir- 
will drive them some day to 


Lt 


He 
28 ie 
vile 
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frying to understand ‘why you do any- 
ting tells me be is not a Radic 
which is some snd to do him justion 
Idon't think he is a fortune-bunter. Indeed, 
it is rather an unfortunate thing for him to 
have come into a fortune; for, of course, he 
will give up composing musio now and vill 
ink into obecarity.” 
‘Whother the latter part of this prediction 
can show: 


His will be fulfilled or not time alone 


the first has not been and will not be. Brian 


friend, and she haa induced Captain Mitchell 
to pay a long visit to the Manor House. 
‘Brn don the wisdom of thia course, 
urging that a little time should be 
allowed to 


EMERSON. ¥ 
Br FRANGIS H. UNDERWOOD, 
domain as well 


uassicatioy is « vital instinot with 


torians, novelists, and 
tobe off like different forces of an army, 
‘The human mind (in their opinion) is a 





well, Judas, 
Comge, and Marie Stuart, 


for provta serbaus, docketed and pigoon-holed, 
about which no doubt exista. Such people! 
have their proacher and sician, their 
special tailor and bootmaker, their great actor 
and singer, their atock of old storics, their 
summer retreat, their groat atateaman, and , 
his count the great domagogus. They 
are furnished for al] noods, and have no more | 
to learn, Tho most enterprising literary ! 
cheap-jack will ey thom his wares in vain. | 
‘They have taken their opinions ad habitudes, 
lke their wives, for better or worse. But 
mothod and classifioutiun are apt to be upsct, 
The struggle for existence Inings continual 
disorder into husbandry ; grass is invaded 
by daisien and hattorcaps, cora is olbowed 
hy poppies and will mustard, Shoemakera 
sometimes insiat on boing posta, and black. 
smiths pound pulpit cushions instead of 
anvile. ‘Tho hunan facultion play at 
with the introspective philosopher > thoy 
clude analysis und confound tabulation, 
Now dincoverics make wrucks of establichod 
theories, The procs serbaux of history are 
porpotually reopened and rearguod. Mon 
and things rofuso to stay classified, yet the 
tankers of systems persovore. They do not 
sou that if finality wore possible scienco 
would stagnate, and tho world come to the 
sluud fixity of China, Thoy do not sec that 
every new uteativo soul posscsses a wholly 
now combination of powors, aud may dofy 
all precedont in working out ite own course, 

It tequirod a long timo—the lifetime of a 
guncration—to mahe on adequate judgment 
of ius of K . Few men, singly, 
were cof eatimating him, so mauy 
ugusual elemonts boing united in his complex 
“Ite clint ame tees opi 
iu jef among thin! i i 
writefa yet born in tho New World, and that 
tho British raco has produced few mech 
original minds since Bacon, 

is not sedate that his ideas and 
works met with @ discouraging recopti 
whon we consider the ‘ntallostusl condition 
of the people among whom he was born, and 
the various prejudices that inhere in the 
aie nlands. Ho appenrod first as a maker 
of wanes voracs. & philosophic essayist 
of no school. As his verse was of simple 
measure, formed of words without and 
glitter ; as he mused upon nature, duty, and 
God, instead of romanco or passion; as his 
thoughts were grave and laconic, or startling 
by their unoxpocted lifts and colossal images ; 

public, which ahrinks from « 

‘with a robust mind, which is as to; 
imagination as Balsam was to the angel: 





{in Anderson's story, and 
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in his way, and which Lk to hear all the 
in our clang over, 
fast te an indifferent Tost tnd won pre. 
pared to believe critica who said he 
post at all. That he wrote veres of any 
‘was enough to condemn him with philoso] 
pedants; and as they could not make ont 
whether he was Cartesian, Kantist, or Hego- 
lian, they drow back, like the Le Agr fowls 
i immit oe Un 
fledged swan as an ly duck. The professors 
say he has had no appreciable infiuencs on 
mental or moral scionco, meaning that the 
instruction trains continue to run on the old 
rails, Thon Matthew Arnold assorta that he 
is not a great writer; and in the end we are 
left to fear he has not a leg to stand upon. 
apni af pkopeys sod nel pepe 
3 and unt 
motion is Tisooveres, the cirde Fjuared, 
poverty cured, and « professional critic satia- 
with a book he reviews, I trust the world 
will not sce another. It is joyfully true that 
his essays cannot be depoctised for the ser- 
vico of podagogues, nor made to serve as 
whotstones to put an odge on dull wita,! 
And if his style does not answer the condi- 
tions laid down by Mr, Arnold, we may be 
comforted by romomboring that many of tho 
world’s most ious intellectual troasurce 
failed to satiny the Arnolds of their day. 
Groat works abide, and rhetorical canons 
ive way, a “nice customs ourtey to great 


Biogray have studied tho character of 
Emerson's ancestors in order to arrive at tho 
secrot of the combination of qualities in him. 
The laws governing the transmission by de- 
scent of mental faculties aro always deduced 
ex post facto, and the advent of genius is still 
a surprise. Thore wero able men omong 
Emorson’s progenitors, but no one of them 
had his imagination, , or delicacy of 

ion; and no relative except his two 
and u sister of his fatherahowed any 
romarkable talent sa a writer. 

Emorson was born in May 25, 

by solid 


then ‘almost 
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have existed a century ago. His voios and 
his would have been heard from 


began to delivor lectures in iss, ear ke 
‘tecams his main source of income. The fact 
that his easaye were first written to serve as 
ihe lnfuense opon thir Shateatan bal ak 
always to their advantage. Jn the same year 


corres; 
le 1835 be was married to Mia Lydia 
jackson of Plymouth, and went to live inthe 
house which was hia home for the rest of his 
life. In the year following he published his 
fire 7, “Nature.” It took twelve years 
to sell the edition of 500 copies, In the 
same year ho wrote the preface 

Resartun,” and his hymn for the dedication 
of the battle monument. Readers of the 


Boston, and that, by the efforts of 
and his friend Dr, Russoll, Carlyle received 
substantial aid at a time whon he much 
brassy ak Tho _ just patina’ isan 
moat, foot. specimen art, and one 
stanza, is suroly immortal :-— 
By the rade bridge that arched the f 
eee 
The first distinct impression mado 
‘Emerson upon the cultivated men of QB 
timo war by the delivery of an oration in 
3837 ab Cambridgo, upon “Tho American 


Scholar.” Bir. Lowell montions this aa ‘an 


to Sartor then 
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portant, unexpected and sometimes ludicrous 
results. Doctrines, laws, institutions, aud 
customs were boldly discussed, and societics 
the reform 


‘waa s brilliant talker, but had written nothing 
then, nor haa ho given the world much since. 
His daughter, Louisa M. Alcott, is well known. 
in many lands as the author of children’s 
he 
jer, Who was re] tobes A 
‘was also more famous {or conversational 
ers than ability an a writer, and the It of 
her years of activity, in her six 
volumes, is now quite disappointing. But in 
her timo, as Yankeos say, she “ cut 
swarth.” The outcome of the coterie 
‘Transcendental was the establishment in 1840 
of & quarterly periodical called The Dial, 
edited at first by Misa Fuller, with the assist- 
ance of Emorson, and afterward by Emer- 
son alono. Zhe Dial contained articles by 
George Ripley, Theodore Parker, and 
fessor Hodgo, a8 well as some thirty 
and essays by Emerson. It st 
ears and then died for want 
woarce copies of tho bound volumes are 
now in libraries, and are valued mainly by 
the lovers of Emerson's poetry. There 
be soon as they first aj “Each 
All” “The Problem,”  Woodnoteg an 
other @ Which many persons maint 
to be the meat strikingly origival and imagi- 
"perhaps the rds wil bo ploue to 
reader Cd 
what Emerson has to say of the transcen- 
dental philoeophy + 


REE 


B 


s or mk: im 1943, 
J % 

‘Jo Ghias, ‘mankind have ever dived into $¥0 

dita Msteralisa and Teslets the fret cles 

ieaiiog os ‘Bie second om oomsatomaneas ; 

ee to think from the dete of 





‘that the somams 


‘by any serious ler, 
inspire voble views of man’s life, character, 


doting: 

Tt should bere be said that the general 

order of the composition of the works is the 

beatfor the reader to follow; taking “Nature” 

first, then the firet and second series of 
7s, “Representative Men,” “English 


in 1847, 


and delivered the lectures which were after- and 


‘wards printed under the title of “ Represen- 


tative ey the most of 
his works. Most readers prefer the discas- 
sion of rather the el 


“English Traits” appeared in 1856, the 
onteome of his visit m 1847. I in quite 
unlike the ordinary books of travel. is 
England boiled down and distilled into 


# 


eft, 
ay, Fes tale 
Ba en ek 
was 
« little rapid, fo reste from 
a handsome ue; he really thought, 
been some mistake and made par- 
inquiry, for this was the first 
ever received for Reis ‘ight. 
inted his. book om 


reas 
he 
he 


rH 


od, being fet 
ently esw 
have te moat vivid secon of bis di 


on 
asked him one day if “ English Traits” 
was made up from the lectures be had de- 
livored a few winters before. 
“Partly 10,” 
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ead J wish by all means to retain the right “ Concurd, Friday evening, 
ofan inion seat, So, with thanks and “18 Dee. [1887). 
ure, 

"Tho name Tio” mnt simly a monthly, "Daan Sih have been oto town for 
meeting at a hotel of some dozen or fiftecn | 2 ys, aud find your massages 
ton iiferesied fa terature, which cocurred on any return toxight 
oucex month on Saturdays, and at an early ‘I am sorry you should have deferred the 
hour, gonerally at two or thres o'clock. The good meeting on my account, for though I 
dinhes and sorvico were of the best, but the cannot help a feast, I hate to hinder one. 
eating and drinking were of small conse- But if Mr, Lowell and you have chosen that 
quence. The conversation that followed may I shall come, I will not stay rei on Mon- 
bo imagined by thoge who know the re- day at 5, You say at Petia sw wee a 
sources uf the gussta, There were never any pore to re at ri 
toasts, or apeeches, or other formality j the | tend mo word. You are very Hind to offer 
aren of tal. ‘wee wit pleased foctana, | ie » bes), bak t all pare a to my old 

ny one Who sal minate or to haunte. at janke, A 
thine, eapoclally if his sentences suggested Laws . 
previous preparation, would havo had an un- I may say in passing that the unique and 
comfortable time. The chair was generally bedi dinner = rouse will never ‘be for- 
taken b: fellow, Holmos, or Lowell. gotten by any who were presont, 
‘Agauie and Felton woro almoet always pre-, or the fst number of tho ilantc he sent 
sent ; Edmund Quincy, also, who had “the ; four short pooms, and he continued his con- 
maunors of uw duke.” Whittier sometimes | tributions for mauy years, ‘s 
samo, Int ho Br wal shy and silont. aay _ went by, something was steadily 

Hoar, Yoncord, ® man of incom- he ra experience. 

parahlo wit, ‘and John 8, Dwight, the Nestor Ho wrute a portion of the life of 
of musical journatiata, were often at the Fuller (1852). He dolivored an address in 
table. No man onjuyol tho dinners more , 1859 on the contonary of Burns that charmed 
heartily than Emerson. JHis wholo person ll hearors “as if it had dropped from the 
radiated delight, eqreciall bree ere ps lprtie soriea cd cesaye a a The Cee. 
Lowoll (as war juent 19 easy) a du fo” appoared in . hen Lin- 
fondly bout ‘When he aft unable to come culn’s proclamation of freedom to the slaves 
ho perniloualy wont a letter to me, al eet effet, January 1 7883.) Emerson 
had charge of the arrangements. Hore are , in ‘usie “ Rost Hymn, , 
two eae not very important, but overy- | rugged and grand, as befitted its majestic 
thing from him has un interest for those who ; bui Three years Ister ho wrote “Tor. 
‘kuew and loved him, minus ” (“It ia time to be old”). Melancholy 


. “ Concord, 2188 November [1857]. ing serenity, In the same yoar he received, 


“ Deax Str,—I am sorry I cannot come In 1870 was published “Society and Soli- 
(o town today and jon your strong perty tude.” In July, 1872, his house was nearly 
atdinner, Tubal be torn on Taseday peo- destroyed by fire; being in delicate 
badly, and I will not fail to come to your health, he ailed to Europe in the October 
vompting-room, and I will think in the mean- following, accompanied by his daughter. Ho 
time what I can do. For what you aay of returned a May, 1873, and was received in 
the club dimors, I beve no dream of any Concord by s great procession of the towns- 
such eelf-denying ordinanoo aa you intimate,* peels which, serangaly eogagh, wer heeded 

ry 





There is alwayn a good ‘a military band! thing more incow 
dinner, and if than the recs the 
Jon soy jt vas, thre ia Ennerwon, the ideal philosopher, with the 
lieve the luck will turn and be cling of martial naisio it ia difioals to 
noxt time, But I was in the dark imagine. Bat it was well meant, and a right 
and only regretted that I could hearty welcome they made it, taking their 
longer to hear the stories out. venersted friend and fellow-citisen home 
You nothing for the Adanéic eooner than the under triumphal archos, 
the month, but of ‘There an affecting ine awaited him. 
when I ses you. ‘The house bed bean rebut, a he expected 
* Ses hal evn some talk 0€ dapenaing wth ‘but the expense of building end furniahing 


2 
2 
& 


had been defrayed by « committee, partly of to the prismatic tints which enkalo them. 
his townsmen and partly of admirers in Turn from them to certsin esas) sul yon 
Boston ; and in addition e substantial sum. find similar depths (apergws) illuminated like 
£3,000, I believe—hed been placed to his the rifta in a cloud, appealing to and rejoicing 
credit in the bank. In the last volume of his the faculty as fully os if the lan- 
works are printed the letters on this subject, sage were in measure and rhyme Tt has 
showing a praiseworthy delicacy on one ride, said that his poetry is but a little above 
and s frank end manly gratitude on the the level of his prose; but whats high table- 
other, Everyone was touched by the inci- land is that prose! How slight the occa 
dent, the Tight and. generous thing done at sional elevation to the summits of poetry ! 

the right time being’ so rare in this world. Emerson wisely noglected metaphysics. 
‘There was quick tear, then a glow of pride No man oan read bin without seeing that . 
and s hurrab, ge the story sped. he inew the various systems, but he left 

« ” acollection of English poetry, them as fruitless, The study of metaphysi 7 
wg published in 1874, It in interesting as diaciplinos mind, but it hss no outlet in 
a] ction of Emerson's mind and taste, but active life. A man may harden his musclee~ 
it is far short of an adequate representation by swinging clubs, but if he is a settlor in a 
of ined classic versa. It is plessant to virgin forest, he will do better to swing his 
tee what were Emerson's favourites, but few wxe, and the 


Hinfted uiber or withthe cles of selection the 
“Letters and Social Aims” is a ic 


or unknowable assumptions - 


Ht 


including final causes, is possible 


spends little timo upon the ana- 
faculties. He taker man as he 
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exeay on “Idealism” haa often been quoted, post, but « positive FORCE; influence tikes 


his own ita, he differs from the philo- men. It is not for such » man to be over 
sopher onl, in, that the one proposes careful sbout tho cut of bis sentences or the 
‘Beauty as his main end, the other Truth... fit of his rhetoric: such lesser matters may 
‘Tho true phi and the true poet are be left to critics whom they so much soneern. 
one, and a beauty, which is truth, and a Tiare 6 ek 8 eg wre bn my 
” who has not 


, Emerson's usual writing is chaste, lucid, 

are pare ‘and direct; his choice of words inevitable, 
owing their charms low tor ification than predestined. If his sentences are not “seque- 
to their snbtile and suggestive thought, and cious,” it is because his thoughts are pro- 
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verbial jn quality as woll as form. Tn some 
mustances his style is a robe of beauty. It 
would be difficult to name = more finished 
pieos of composition than hig 
org more perfect expression of feeling and 
sppreciation than 

critics can point to more exquisite speci- 
mona of more ‘writing they will ive us a 
now ploaruze. In his cavay on “* ic 
and Originality," he ehowa his mental habi- 
tudes, but he was no mere ip-book 
ee teat hs al att ic mind, 

ic CY and poetic mi: 

and was cast in form that no could 


Hi 


the equable and well-langoaged style, 
syromotrical and musical periods, of 7 groat 
‘writer ii H jowmgn ; and it is cloar 
i ys, at leant, the form which 
Emerson's thought takes is entirely different. 
‘His uttorancea are soparate and distinct ; his 
thoughts touch but do not blond. Thore is, 
howover, a connection, th tenuous, or 
rathor a natural enccession in sentences, 
each of which falls like @ hailstono. Tho 


of Joremy Taylor, luxuriant and wide-e 
aa banyan-troca, wore foreordained for him, 
t is scarcely noccesary to say that the 
of Emerson can nover be popular; 


a 
z 4 
A 
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pe apie yr te 
ion e s porspicacity, 76 
marked a line ‘shove for italics in order to 
call attention iste ‘‘emendation,” see 
just quoted is very 2) i 
an plecard that i hung pon 6 
in Westminster Abbey; only, in 
of Emerson's noble and natural image, 


F 


jis printed this cheap bymn-book lino : 


+ ssaong tha plorion of ber muon," 

which abolishes the original thought and 
substitutes twaddlo. How is tho integrity 
of literary work to be assured among wicked 
printers if such falsification can bo exhibited 
in the Houso of God and the Valhalla of 


’ 
ae ee car iscay Socks of his 


experience. Somo of them were written 
while ho roe sel = calves country school, 
master, ne ly, “ -bye, ‘wor! 
which ‘has a leone ier Savon in 
3, & poom much qi 

hich Emerson, in mature and mellow 
Joars, tried to suppress, because it exproased 
& oynical feling which had become foreign 
to his nature, 

.. Kmorton's debt to Wordsworth was a 
aeatter of sentimont only. As to form or 
manner, if he imitated ny Poet it wos “holy 
George Herbert.” But there were very few 
atops in Emerson's organ, and fow 
changes of key used ve player, “When 


from, 

have much variety, The keenly pathet 
“Threnody,” on the death of Emerson's fivs 
ing, and shows that he really did love 
ing beside @ mountain and a wild 
flower. But to descant upon these poems is 
be read, Some 

ugh to appreciste and 


Jove them, if they ive to them the 
time they have given to other classics, The 
knowledge dation of an; 


of permanent have come alowly. The 
‘next generation will eay whether “ Fore- 
Binet ” “Woodnotes,” and 


if 
x 
i 
' 
14 


Bere ia a characteristic sentence from 
Dr. Holmes :— 

“ia poetry is elemental ; it has the rock 
‘beneath it in the eternal laws on which it 
rests ; the roll of deep waters is in its grander 
harmonies ; its air ia fall of Aeolian strains 
«that waken and die away as the breaze 

wanders over them; and wh it ahinca 
the white starlight, and from timo to timo 
finshes a moteor that startles us with its eud- 
den brilliancy.” 

‘When one who know Emerson as 2 man 
comes to write his impressions, tho difficulty 
is with all the high lighta to find sufficient 
shadows to mako the likenoss human and 
credible. Who can paint a man who never in 
ibbenper fedouy, ext) or Tpiiag; Who 
ill-temper, je , envy, or ropining ; 
uover did and nevor was accused of an un- 
womly action; who mado it a duty, to be 
cheerful and to conceal ailment, trouble, and 
scondal igttoe truth and jonour were 

ways ii ranlig it; whose purity was 
snow; whose kindness was a well-apring ; 
whose modeuty clothed his soul as with celes- 
tial raiment? His playfellows, as we have 


02, him “angelic,” and Father 
‘Taylor, the great Methodist ‘preacher, aald 
ihe was “the most Ohris-ikg man ho had 


| 


Fic frankly, foyeuly eye 
is necessaril ly, j 

thetio with his fellows, oven with bi ia 
mates, Emerson’s cesay on “Friendship” 
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who were his guides in the 
‘wont there oe TES aceatin on thee 
wit en is on theit 
scientific excursions, 2. He was interested in 


Intellectual moral force, combined with 
the charm of a spotloss character, made him 
& power in any assembly, He was an illus- 
tration of oue of his own sayings : “It makes 
8 vast difference with a sentouca if there is 
man behind it.” 

‘His justice never faltered. Ho rebuked 
the intolerance of radical reformers sa 
sharply ax the indifference of conservatives, 

an abolitionist, he shunned intimacy 
with violent orators. holding 
‘ous ab varianoo with most of tho clargy, ba 
wever had a dispute, He said affirmatively 
what he had to say, but novor replied to an 
attack. In every relation, whether in his 
family, in the town, the State, in literary or 
nocial circles, ho lived a life of absolute spot- 
doasnesr 5 and dro all who bec hipern ed 
ived a degree of homage wholly without 
tin our day, and perhaps uneurpasood 
im the case of any man in any age. 

Bis famoas a writer and thinker is of more 
recent date. Forty yoars ogo tho wits (aa 
they couskdered themesire) ol the Amacom 
press thought it amusing to travesty hii 

and to ly his voree. That was a 


whatever may be the fato of his philosophy 
whether bis views aro to sand the tat of 


i 


ones, —it is certain that his works will, 


iF 
ares 
BS 


New World. 

Enmereon died in April, 1882, 
months after tho death of Lon; 
had shown for soveral years 


being 
or 
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some conversation, but he was still 
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a eng eg pl py gy 

whose capil ‘ankeo stories * is tle- 
in the Atlant, as T well remember, ho had {| mant” 1 told him, but Defors the breakfast 
praised ; hut I do not think he had the least | was over ho asked me the same question 
notion who she was, J.ater, be pointed to! again. 


Howells, tho novelist, sitting at the eame! 
table, with whom, as oditor of the Aiontic, ' 


He lies in Sleepy Hollow cemetery, not 


far from Hawthorne and 


LOVE AND THOUGHT. 


Love anil Thought, in genial strife, 
Offored gifts one day to Life ; 

Life that murmured low the whilo, 

“ Prithee, which has fairer amilo 1” 


Love atood forth and apake outright : 
“Oh, my rewoa, passing bright ! 
Sun-porfumed and tropic-dyed, 
‘Woar thom ; thoy aro woman's pride.” 


Trombling Life would fain delay— 
“ Gifts liko those may fale away. 
Snv-perfumos and tropic+lyos, 

Aro thoy not # summer prizo ” 


Quiot Thonght looked up and said, 
“Take my laurol-loaves instead ; 
Thoy will bear, with oqual shine, 
Summer's glow and yeur’s decline.” 


Doubtfully, from onch to each, 
Wavered Life with trembling speech; 
Thine, O Thought, the myatic face ! 
Thino, O Love, tho richor grace! 


Then the Lord of Lifo came down, 

‘On her forehoad laid a crown: 

“T have woven it,” said Ho; 

“ Lond of Love and Thought and thee.” 


Life went up a quiet way, 
Beenting ruses ov'ry day ; 
Every evening too she caught 
Odours of the laurel, Thought. 


‘Till at longth—ah, wond'ring eyes |— 
Life knows all ber happy prize ; 
Love and Thought together blont, 
Crown of holy sacrament. 

ELIZABETH SOPHIA WATSON, 
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ring 





atthew her lyrical to 

Armoldwtit- choly in a district 

ing “‘sten- personal 

zas” from a indeed for him to discover in this world such 

place, touch a seeret nook as Emerson dreamt of, 

Phil: kd 
ilistinea 

A spot that but it is evident that at Le GrandeChartrense, 


YOU can- musical utterance to his speculative woes, 
notima- cannot bo a favourite resort of the British 
Mr. tourist. His muse could hanily indulge ir 


and chastened melan- 
ised by coupons and 
jy-condacted tours. It might be hard 


Wopet fs SOATT Recgatene Got 


inspira him high up amongst the mountains of Dauphiné, 


to pour 


his heart ideal. 


out | he did find some spprosch to such a heavenly 


Js meast, Mere, beers foe ems 6 pee: 


with grace- lisrly, soothing reeciletion, to0, the 


ve. 8 t+ Fal languor, 
and to give over a double visit to the same “Carthu- 


Gray had become enthusiastic 
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sian’ world-famed home,” and had inscribed “asclemn cesta of holy pain” were of no 
in the album of the white-cowled fathors « specially superfine kind, whose thoughts 
dainty Latin ode, the phrasing of which when there were not specially introspective, 
and whoso me 

dium of descrip 
tion isonly plain 
Starting from 
Lyons, a thice 
hour’ rido on 
the Grenoble 
railway takes 
you to the prot- 
tily situated 
Vouon, about 
which you can- 
not help not- 
ing that the 
churches seom 
altogether out. 
of proportion to 
the size and im- 
of the 

ittle town; ® 
: gn, not a pain- 
one as it 

“Severs Sulentan would be at 
home, that you 
could not be orpaseed by the apostle of ;are in a specislly ecclosiastical neighbour- 
caitare himealE. in the “Stanst from the {hood ‘From hare by a oo promo modo 
Grande Chartrouse,” there is no doubt aa jow coach whose slow- 
much of Ar 
nold as there is 
of the Carthu- 
sians, and yet, 
conndering the 
vehicle, vorso, 
the details of 
his visit to 
that famous 


monastery are 
wonderfull y 


minute, and 
this elegant 
poem, apart al- 
together from 
ita high value 
aso spiritual 


* io hook to 
poet's inner 





of conveyance, by a 





and 
dm of the various lions of the place 
itself. Still he has left something for one 
to say whose motives in journeying to these 


in circumstances is its charm, you 
gradually ascend to the of St, Tau. 
rent du Pont, passing part of the 











font meee ce sae 
a in hows 
to nee—oan it really be 7 ealks and 


ry aay, would produce on the 
Ruskinite traveller; and here, where the 
scenery is so much more suvago and Jone- 
some, you cannot help uttering 8 mild Words- 
worthian grow] at the desecrations of modern 
civilisation, It is nothing more, howevor, 
tan 7 Junoeeat ara ads ae ‘build. 
ngs whore the monks prepare liqueurs 
and olixiry which ai Nistilled from the 
various aromatic planta which grow profusely 
on tho “Mountain” and in the convent 
gardens, As you odvaneo up the Pass into 
the “Desert” the wenery becomes ever 
brag ine-coverod peter geet 

le, hty jutti 8 overshadowing 
your pa, and far aheor down below a green 
augry looking torrent. At one point the 
Pas you paps seems to be 
y sharp-pointed 
the “Needle,” ‘cowned 1 by a 


i 


arllhe 
fil: 


F 


P Bruno, for the soenery’s sake 
evidently, rather than for St. Bruno's. 

Jotter to his mothor, dated Lyons, October 13, 
NS, 1739, ho vividly describes tho impres- 
sion which the journey hither mado on his 
mind... . “It ig six miles to the top; 
road runs winding up it, commonly not six 
foet broad ; on one is with 
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into belief without the help of other argu- 
mente, One need not have very fantastic 
‘imagination to see spirits there at noonday. 
You have death ‘before your eyes, 
only 90 far removed as to compose the mi 
ithout frighting it, I am well 
St, Bruno was a man of no common genius 
te sony ek 8 Hoe fe Me sas, 
ve a 
his faa ‘been born in his time.” After 
making some little allowance for a traveller’a 
adjectives, and for the colouring necessarily 
given by a poet's imagination, there is 
ing in this fine last century picture but 
what a tourist of average vision may still eee 
for himself, As you come out of the Pass, 
you bogin to see the towers and high-pointed 
roofs of the monastery, and in a short time 
find yourself in w sort of dell surrounded on 
all sides by lonely looking mountaing, covered 
with dark forests close up to their scarred 
and enow-streaked tops. It is a beautiful 
eaolation,—only such a contradictory expree- 
sion can describe it—and makes you fcel as 
far from the world aa you could well wish. 
Peaceful you cannot call the scene. The 
shadows aro too deop, the pines too naked, 
the mountains too stern, to suggest peace. 
You sre silent, but not as in some sreat 
cathedral where your silence is restful, w! 
you are lifted up and forget yourself. Hore 
your silence Eee = it be hehe Si 
repression, fooling ng 
the wag of solemn gloom which hangs 


monastery through a 
ir who scarcely speaks, and 
speaks in srhipers, you cross « large court— 
one of thoue silent courta 
rione-saved tenes eld” 


monastery,” as tho “ 
have it, "a bale past four dinnar, consisting 


enough 
. or “green” 
denouncing the whole 
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of soup—beefless, boneless even—trout, vege- 
tables, omelettes, fruit, end wine, whith you 
may find unsatisfying after s long Parisian 


table d’héte, or “ ” it retain an: 
mind rong inmular projudios in devour of roa 


beef, gives you time before bedtime for a 
amongst the silent woods and shadowy 
paths, bight fa can dream, with Mr. 
spiodld mowntey ealet famous, heed 
ic cattle—a famous 
—as they wander with their tinkling bells 
in the early twilight, You must be back not 
later than helf-past nine, when the gates ara 
shut for the night, and visitors are conducted 
beg oy egcern wren ot oor 
lors of very groat , and—t it in 
not polite 4 Temark on a host's house—they 
are more remarkable for godliness than for 
comfort, the religious helps and furnishings 
being more numerous and obvious than the 
. Your priedieu, crucifix, Virgin, and 
saints, are clearly intended to ocoupy more 
of your attention than your basin or your 
This latter, however, compols atten- 
tion! Any belated unfortunate, with the 
sensitivencas of a Mra. Carlyle, and foolish 
to rough it far from his own “red” 


arrangements, not 

excluding these fountains in the silent court 

under your window which, aa you now truly 

Tealiso with the poet, coaso not their playing 
nor le 

{ft is best to vary your hours of ponance 

ing to morning prayor at midnight, 


at your calldoor, ant zo hoar the dying Bho 
of a muttéred Latin blessing as the clattoring 
ahoes of the wakener go resounding along 
the cold empty corridors, Still, though not 
in a too devotional mood. ib wae 0 geo 

iently make your way to the 
‘Woe to yon if you have taken no lights, and 

funting stumbling along these pit 
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how the monks enter lamp in hand, while 
cach, aa*he pasecs in, gives s toll at the bell, 
af @ more princtual worshipper informs you. 
‘The sight you do nce is ntrange enough. Enter- 
ing through a door in the corridor wall you 
find yourself in a small, ice-cold marble yal 
lyry.” Down below, in ca oo FB! dim 
religious lighta, are rows of kneeling figures, 
ahunly, in white frock and cowl, Each 
tends low in his oaken etall, as if in an 
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tented look behind at the anowy ridge above 
the chasm, you can descend pa en es 


‘the rocks gond throug the woods. 
ares have 5 early enough you may 


be back at the monastery in time for 
breakfast, which in composition differa little 
from dinner. There is oe fe be said for 
the meals, that if they are entirely vegetarian, 
the quality and quantity leave nothing to be 
desired. The good fat evidently act on 


agony of ponitones. Before him lies an old to same charitable principles as old Abbot 
worn servico- Thomas of St. 
hook, upon Albans, who 
which a little used toheapup 
hand lamp, visitors’ 
hung a short though he had 
‘tintanceabovo, almost nothing 
is faintly shin- on his own. 
ing. No music, Howover, your 
no Taotiun; associations— 
«uly the long begotten of bal- 
eorio chanting. Jads and Scott 
an of mon he- —of smoking 
Jongiing to ano- venison 
ther — world, the fat of the 
¥t makes one land with con- 
shivor, and vent _refecto- 
Jong i — Hearn nibale 
to life snd ours, 
reality. ere receive 
¥f, after auch a rude shock. 
a “etorn and You may got 
nakodsorvico,” the “clouted 
you wish to cream,” — but 
worship with certainly not 
somewhat the “fat pou- 
grenter expan- lets,” nor any- 
sion of suntl, it thing, indeod, 
in well to start specially loved 
soarly in tha by the et 
morning and fleabl; L 
clin with ono All the same, 
of thanonosyl- you will come 
Isbic monas- away with an 
tory guides to increased Te- 
the top of the Tn the Clouters, spect for that 
Grand Som. persistent mi- 
Thore, in tho nority who get 
centre of numborloss peaks glistening in tho ' enthusiastic over haricota, and pose as 


sunlight, looking down on the monastery! modern Luthers of the meat that perisheth. 


covered still with gloomy 

ty the rich valleys and plains of the west sti 
veiled by mists, breathing 
tompered by the anows and scented by the 
rich perfums of the Alpine flowers which grow 
everywhere around, you can feel that nature 
clavate for you her Host, and chants with 
you a prayer, After a farewell gli: 
o Monte ¥i ee ‘ iv 


shadows, or away | 

the monastery, 

tho delicious air | allowed to stay overnight within the walle, 
| but, get shelter st 


igo gleaming afer, and « con-! 


are conducted round 
even ladiee—who are not 


After breakfast 


the old hospital near, 


is by the Bisters of 
Morey—way if armed with a Papal Horse, 
come across and have a peep at the 
Himpes | arrangements of misogynist house. 


this 
hold. The Chaztrense has no architectural 
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lories, and would never make s ictarergue ate in 
een ‘Indeed, the churches which the served. 


thusians have generously built in the neigh- 


‘bouring villages are far richer in decoration out together oneo a week and converse with 
tai'mirc caborsie im elo than thelr own ono teu 


chapels. Thore is, however, plenty to interest 
if yor oarote iakealook ro . woah Peele 
two little rooms, with a workshop and garden 
attached, allin one piece, of two stories, so that, 
‘unlike the usual monastic arrangement, the 
Carthusian’s abode is self-contained. 

Carthusian is, in fact, practically a hermit, 
with just a little more accommodation than 
the traditional hermit usually had. That 


tionalitios. They are at present about forty 
in number. The “entrance fee” is lat 


may help to scoount for the remarkable and 


fact that this Order waa about the only one 





ing m the 
seea the person who brings it. It is made 
up of soup, fish, and vegetables on ordinary 


and during Lent 
‘thought this prison 


when it is remembered that the mo- 
ry is over four thousand fect up, and is 
buried in snow a great year. 


of 
Thaw ia'a patito sory of a Father 
ing to the other great Carthusian house 
sunnier Gaus whe Shee ete 
9 deity . 


§ 
seas 
tee edees. 
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Tieve,” still it seema certain that nothi 
short of an ovormastering beliaf 
make life possible hore. There is cortainly 


nothing in the appearance of the monks 


themsclves, nothing in their habite and 
surroundings, to one to indulge in 
the Erasmus vein. The glimpsos one gots 
are, with one or two exceptions, of palo, 
worn, death-like faces, with the shadow as of 
® groat sorrow upon thom. They aro not 
inces of the hue and expression suitable for 
popular cartoons, for those traditional soones 
whore monastic life is represented as an aftor- 

dinner nap on @ flowery v or 
hugging a claret cask in an under; ad 
As you leave the cells your feeling 
is that of charitable pity, pity for the nar- 
rowness which leads men, Carthusians and 
others not so logical, to think that this world 
and this life are the dovil’s and not God's. 
But it is pity qualified by the reflection that, 
men of rank may stay in tho world and spend? 
their money in worse ways than in building 
beautiful churches for villages, or in 
endowing hospitals, and schools, and deaf 
end dum binstitations for poor districte; spend 
their time in worse ways than in the manu- 
facture of medicinal 2quoun, the ealture of 

aromatic flowers, in fasting and prayer ; 
employ their intellectual gifts, pootioal and 
7 tice is al weed with beaks, 

is wit 

rap pg in Pomel oped 
sures are worth examining, but they are in 
the Grenoble Museum, which owes its wealth 
of illominsted manuscripts to glorious Revo- 
Tation plundering. Of the tourist who looks 
in on the churchyard with its simple wooden 
the Fathers might well sy, with tho 
priest of Ennerdale on a ooca- 


Uj 


pa 


‘The houschold is managed bytwanty Fréres, 
who are casily distinguished the Pures 
by their brown frocks, They are not bound 
by any of the special Carthusian rules, unless 
hy that against eating flesh. They have 
under them about sixty servants, 
who do the bulk of the heavier and coarser 
work in connection with the monastery. In- 
teresting as the place undoubtedly um, one 
cannot help feeling that there ia more of the 
hotel than of the hospice about it, You can- 
not now certainly feel yourself a a 
Gray was ablo to don hundred and fifty years 
ago. In his day visitors woro rare and mostly 
sympathetic, “Their treatment, therefore, 
‘was of & more personally hospitable kind. 
“When wo came there the two Fathora who 
aro commissioned to entertain strangers (for 
the rost munt neither spoak one to another, 
nor to any one else) received us very kindly, 
and set before ua a repast of riod Beh, egg, 
butter, and fruits, all oxcellent in their kind 
and extremely noat, They pressed us to 
the night there, and to stay some dat 
‘but this wo could not do, ao they led us about 
their house, which is, you must think, like a 
little city ; for there are a hundred Fathers, 
ie Greg ee sorvanta, that — 
their clothea, ‘ir corn, factine 


wine, and do everything amon, cB. 
The whole is quite orderly and simple, no- 
thing of finery, but the wonderful 

and the rituation more than supply 
tho place of it.” Much has 


ae since 
tho d lightod post sowrate home, The place 
ia less liko Heine's Avalun, even sines Mr. 
Anwld was thero, Tho large numbers of 
tourists, French poople mainly, who now visit 
it,haverondored noconsurya system of bills, the 
paying of which reminds you, where it seems 
wnnatural to be ao reminded, of the smart 
lady at the window of the Buroau. It would 
he so much more pleasant and congruous to 
return the kindness of the Pares by « gift to 
thoir poor-box, though you have to do this 


also if you don’t wish o go away in their 
debt, The voluntaryiem of i evi- 
dently requires to be a i 

in onler to succeed. same, we must 


we 
keep in thankful remembrance the fact 


‘that 
‘when tho monastery was put up for sale in 
1798, after the monks ‘been plundered 


nad drivan out of i no hotel prupristor was 
enterprising enongh to it, Wo must 
grat fal too to the Restoration 


males, if 
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which in 1816 allowed the banished inmates 
though on sadly altered conili- 
tions, their old home, For, Down with 
thom!” is not what one is inclined to cry, 
evon in prospect of the polite and 
obsequious waiters who might them. 
‘The want of lifts, lawn tenuis, and luxury 
‘will alwoys bee -eeriatn i the 


ment of the whole order—should, after well- 
nigh eight centuries of dignifie \d and honour- 
le existence, have to be for some months 
every year more or lesa of = show-place ; 
that the onse independent landlords should 
have become Fee Vlas oe te 
pathetic Republic, ry 
Grande Chartrouse has. departed and departed 
for ever, Tho first monastery, built eight 
hundred years ago, wes destroyed by en sva- 
lanche, wo are told, The more terrible ava- 
lancho of 1789 swept over this ancient 
mountain-home of tho Carthusians, and Jeft 
it a rain of its former solf, Tho men were 
not sinners above all that dwelt in Jerusalem, 
but tho innocent had to perieh 
id a ee the Prelude doseribing 
passage in the Prela 
ae to the Chartrouse, tells how as he 
the sacred mansion he saw— 
“ 
grates te 


tomaten” 
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THE STARS: ARE THEY SUNS? 
‘Br Paormson 2. GRANT, LLD., PRS. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


[T= ate many stars in the hoavens 

‘hin fo the naked’ eye! sepeas to be. 
single, but when examined with the telescope 
of foond to see in reality of two stars 
close together that to the naked eye 
a aa one star, Stars of this class 

double stare. A few of such 
‘were discovered soon after the invention of 
the telescope, but their number appeared to 
be inconaiderable until Sir William Herschel 


Es 


the number hes boen receiving continual 
accessions, insomuch that in the present day 
the number of double stars already known 
to exist amounts to soveral thousands, In 
general ono of the two constituent members 
of adonble star ie brighter than the other, 
whonee the fainter of the two is usually 
ealled the companion star, Herschel dis- 
covered that in many cases of double stars the 
companion star is gradually revolving round 
the principal star, and he even 

ofthe revolving body. "This grat covery 

Tovolvi This 4 

has been bmod ‘and extended by_ the 
researches of subsoquent astronomers. It is 
now one of the recognised facts of astronomy 
‘that in the heavens there are a great number 
of double stars, the constituent bodies of 
which are revolving round each other, or 
moro strictly speaking, are both revolving 


round their common centre of gravity, the 
two bodies attracting each other, and havi 
their movements regulated in accordance wit 
the Newtonian law of gravitation. 

The elliptic elements of the orbit of 





double stars which fulfil this condition. Still, 
the results derived from one or two such stara 


the mean distance is 27 units, each 
representing the moan distance of the san 
from the earth, whence the te TEES 
of the two constituent bodiea is found to 
jount to y,ths of the sun's mass. Again, 
is a double star in the conatallation 
iuchus called p Ophiuchi, the distance of 
i has ben fonnd to be 
120 billions of miles, Now the time of 
zralation, ot, conesicoant bodies rwand 
other is about ninety-five yeare, 
mean distanco of their relative ellipse is 
twenty-nine somi-diamoters of the earth's 
it the gate mans of the two 
tobe Sie, the aun's mass 


Te} ited by unity. 
ne Priliane sar Sirius will fornish 
another example. This star, like many 


others, is not immovable in the oolestial 
sphere, but, on the contrary, is subject to a 
Li Mi eiged per motion, nv te 
wi ite tion is slowly hangin from. 
year to ee Now the celebrate Gorman 
astronomer Bessel had remarked, in 1844, 
certain i ities in the proper motion 
of the star which led bim to suspoot that they 
were due to the disturbing attraction of somo 
invisible body in the neighbourhood af the 
star, Peters, another German astronomer, 
shortly afterwards took up Bessel’s ide® and 
calculated the orbit of the rovolving, body, 
and in the year 1862 small atar occupying 
the position indicated by Peters’s caleula- 
tions was discovered by the late “Alvan 
Clark.* A more recont determination of 
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of reasoning which is ly unimy 
Sane reine tial at ater 
of which it is constituted the sun is com- 
parable to tho stars. 
aed oe ore 
stanco whi wn much i ing ' 
ight on the afiinity existing between the 
aud the stare, It has beon already 
that the ancient astronomers appli 


‘plied. 
stare tho a ion of fixed stare, ‘ 
hoy toomel always torent | 


however, conclusively shown that this idea 
is omy Many ate bean found Ao 
be alowl: changing i itions in 
beerons The number of tals whch have an 
annual proper motion greater 1,20 far as 
et, anoertained, amounta to about seventy. 
iriua, the brightest star in the heavens, is 
one of such. This star has a proper motion 
amounting to 1"-3 in the year. Travelling at 
this rate the star will require 1,500 years to 
‘traveree an aro of the celestial sphere equal to 
the apparent diameter of the sun, ‘Tho star 
Alpha Lyre hase Proper motion amounting 
toonly about one-fourth of the proper motion 
of Sirina. It woull not consequently traverse 
8 space equal to the apparent diameter of the 
aun in Jess than six thousand years. 
‘Those instances of proper motion may serve 
to illustrate the extreme refinement of calou- 


prosent day from a determination of ita posi- 
tion le twenty years it 
pom apes eg 
it star arising accu: 
wlilated effects of motion during the 
intermediate intern ne 


reasons for believing that are suns, the 
question arises, Has the sun, the stars, a 
0} motion || This iss Beal coated b6 
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tone to the visual ray at the rato of cy 
ooegictimgr f eahirat tre ir 
proper motion of Sirius at right angles to 
the visual ray is 1"3, or sbout four times 
the proper motion of Alpha Lyre, and the 
researches of astronomers agree in assignin, 
twoita equal to two-tenths of u second, 
as in the case of that star; whence it follows 
that its distance from the earth may be eati- 
mated in round numbers to be 100 billions 
of miles, while its annual tranelation in apace 
amounts to 600 millions of miles, 

Tt appears then that while the stars have 
‘2 motion of translation in space the sun has 
such & motion also, and that if we consider 
individual stars, this movement of translation 
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called the spectrum of the incemlescens body. 
Lot us now suppose the source of light to 
no longer an incandescent solid, or liquid 
body, but a gaseous or va] us substance 
ated 90 auto become incandescent. In this 
caso the apectrum will not be continuous as 
in the former caso, but will consist of one or 
more bands of light perfectly detached from 
each other. The same result will be 
mode instead af a grou een ike 
n wo tho incandescent 
of a metal, The » trum of an incatdes. 
cent solid or liquid body will invariably oxhi- 
bit tho same continuous succession of colours. 
Tho spectrum of 2 gat or the vapour of 8 
metal will also be the same for the samo 
substance, but will be different for different: 
substances. Thus the spectrum of sodium 
consista invariably of a double yellow band. 
‘When we employ tho sun as the source of 
light the result diffors from cither of the 
resalts just mentionod. Tho spoctrum is, 
indeed, eo far continuous that at first sight 
it seems to resemble the spectrum of an in- 
candescont solid or liquid body, but when 
examined closely the continuity is seon to 
be interrupted by the presonco of a num- 
bor of dark lines disposed i larly in 
dicections Parallel to cae ane and at right 
angles to the lengtl ho Hig 
Cortain of those durk lines in the solar 
spectrum woro originally remarked by Wol- 
laston os carly ay the boginning of this 
contury, and a great addition to thoir num- 
‘ber _was subsequontly mado by Fraunhofer, 
a German physicist, who also carcfully 
measured their rospective positions in tho 


apoctrum. Furthermore it was discovered rescarch 


it certain of tho dark lines in the solar 
rf coincided in position with the bright 
Ines characteristic of the spectra of gases or 
metals, Thus it was found that in the solar 
specteum tise. ‘were two cack Tne Sue 
sponding exactly in position to the two bri 
yellow lines, or bands, which constitute the 
8] of sodium. An explanation of the 
Tines in the solar spectrum based upon 
iment was first publicly announced by 
off in 1859, but the principle which 
waderlies this great discovery had been pre- 
‘vioualy known to several inquirors. It may be 
ee tiated ts I toepndencent salt or 
pid body be sarrow yy an atmosphere 
in which are contained the vapours of any 
substance, those vapours will absorb the rays 
ts anating from the incandescent 
same refrangibility as 
the rays which the vapours would emit when 
are in a statoot Incandescence, but they 
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will allow the other rays of light of the in- 
candescent body to > proceed onward"in their 
course, Thus, if vapour of sodium be 
contained in tho atmosphere, then, tines we 
know that the vapour of sodium when in a 
atate of incandescence luces & spoctrum 
consisting of « double yellow line, it follows 
that the continuows epectrum of the incan- 
descent body will exhibit in exnctly the samo 
Pesition two dark Jincs indicative of the ab- 
sorption of the double yellow line. It may 
now be seen how tho marvellous discovery 
was mado of tho oxistence of substances in 
tho sun of the same naturo as muny mb- 
stances which aro to bo found in the carth, 
Tako the caso of iron. Tho spectrum of 
vaponrised iron in an incandescent state con- 
iste of 9 groat oumbor of bright lines, and 
in oxact comcidenco with these there are ex- 
hibited in the solar apectrum a corresponding 
number of dark Hines, Tho conclusion there- 
fore is, that iron cxists in the solar atmo- 
sphore. Similarly it hus boen found that the 
sun’s atmosphere contains sodium, magne- 
sium, hydrogen, and a number of other sub- 
stances already known oa terreatrial aub- 
stances. The of many stars have beon. 
similarly ascertainod to contain o series of 
dark lines as in tho caso of the solar spoc- 
trum, and similar conclusions have hoon drawn 
therefrom. Thus it haa been found that in 
Aldebaran thore exist hydrogen, sodium, 
magnosium, calcium, iron, &c. ; while in Si- 
ring tho apoctrum roveals tho oxistance of 
sodiam, magnesium, iron, hydrogen, &o., and 
80 ree repard to many other atara. 
utiful application of spectroscopic 
consist 4 the determination of tho 
per motions of the celostial hodies in tho 
irection of the visual ray, When we Mavo* 
ascertained by telescopic observation that » 
star has a propor motion, it is only the ro- 
solved of the motion of the star which 
is at right angles to the visual ray which is 
thus revealed to ws. In all probability, 
howover, the motion of the star really takes 
in a direction which is oblique to the 


visual ray, which case the motion is 
effected pr in the direction of the visual 
ray, and partly at right angles to the visual 
ray. The telescope revosls solely the latter 

» Mere telescopic observations of 
a star ive. a8 D0 information whence we 
whether it is approaching to or 
rooading from the earth iu the direction of 
the line of vision. It is to the revelations 
of the pe that we owe the solution 
of this 


spoctroseo, ° 
ofa Sees ee ee 
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from an incandescont gua is the result of 4 
saree of, vibeatoons of tho molesules of the 
gas which communicate a corresponding series 
of vibrations to the cther pervading space. 
This latter may be suid to constitute tho 
vehielo for tho transmission of li 
culos which vibrate with difforent velocities 
produce rays of different refrangibilities, and 
the rato of vibrution assigns to each ray a 
determinate position in the spectrum. Thus 
the red rays, which are the result of the 
Horest vionione and aro tbe Lae Te 
frangible, occupy oue oxtromity 1s Bpec- 
trum, while tho violot rays, which vibrato 
mont Tupilly and ure tho most refrangible, 
seoupy the other extremity of tho spectrum, 
Now if we supposo tho lunsinous body to bo 
recoding from the earth, the wavos of the 
other will be lengthonel, fewer vibrations 
‘will bo performed in a givon time—say, one 
and there will be a tendency of 

any ray occupying a definite position in the 
spectra to i displaced slightly towards 
red and of the spectium. On the other 
hund, if tho luminous hody bo approaching 
h the wave longths of tho cthor will 
ishod, and a yieater numbor of 
vibrations will Lo performed in a given time, 
and tho temtoney of u ray will te towards 
tho violet ond of tho spectrum. If we had 
considered 9 dark line, the samo resgon will 
apply as in the caso of & bright line. The 
question, then, stands thus, Lf tho luminous 
body bo atationury, any of the dark lines will 
alway occupy a ilufivite position in the 
spoctrum ; Lat if the body ia receding from 
the earth, tho vibrations will be slower, aud 
the lino will be slightly displaced towarde 
pate PR ee 

if the body be spproac! 

arth the vibratious will bo moro rapid, 
and will bo o tie lenemans of tho 
Tino towards the violct oud of tho spectrum. 
The‘uinonnt of displaceracnt affords a mea- 
eure of tho incroase or diminution of the 
rato of vibration of the othoreal medium, 
which again Joads to a knowledge of the 
velocity of approach or recess of tha lumij- 
uous body relatively to the earth. In this 
mannor it has boon sacertained that many 
slurs, bosides having 8 proper motion at 
Tight angles to the visual ray aa had been 
alremly revealed by telescopic observatioa, 
have also & proper motion in the direction 
of tho lino of vision, in virtue of which 
some stare are approaching the earth while 
aro roceding irom it, the velocity of 
approach or recess being determined by 
meaguremant. 





| 


Mole- prosching tho oarth with voloci 
forty mi 


Among the stars 
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ing the earth are Arcturus, Alpha 
Lyre, and Pollux. On the other band; Sirtos, 
Rigel, and Castor may be mentioned os 
stara which aro continually receding from 
the carth, Thus while Alpha Lyre is ap- 
of about 

les in a sccond, the bright ster 
Castor is receding from the earth at the rate 
of twenty-five miles in a sooond, ‘Theso 
velocities are comparable with the correspond- 
ing velocities obtained in a dirottion at right 
angles to tho visual ray, and also with the 
velocity of tho sun’s motion of translation in 
space us ascertuinod by the rosearches of 
astronomers. It results, therefore, that an 
respect to propor motion we have present 
to us a very closo relation of affinity connect- 
ing tho sun with the stars, 

Tt ppexs, thon, in considering the rela- 
tion of the sun to the stars, that our inquiries, 
in whatever direction thoy may be prose- 
cutod, lead us invariably to Dolieve that tho 
stars aro suns and that the sun is a star, 
‘This is, iudeed, a sublime conclusion. The 
researches of ustronomy, based upon irre- 
fragable ovidenco, teach us that the innu- 
merablo Juninarios which adorn tho stellar 
yault are vast bodies resembling tho sun in 
their physical constitution und rivalling tho 
sun iu magnitude and sploudour. In con- 
nection with this grand iden, auother thought 
naturally occurs to tho mind of the inguirer, 
It is this, Our own un is accompanied by 
a retinue of primary and secon ‘bodies 
revolving round it; does this fact also hold 
good in Tospoct to the cuuntloss bodies im 

stollar regions which we are 

henceforth to regard as so many suns t 

this wo would reply, in tho first instance, that 
in eo far as obsorvation is conccrned, we have 
no evidence whatever (unlesa in the axcep- 
tional case of Sirius) that any star is accom- 
panied by opaque bodies revolving roan it 
similarly to tho planote of the solar aystem. 
But a litte inquiry will goon show that thia 
objection to the doctrine of the stars being 
secompenied bya i Hog of planeta ia without 
valid foundation, 1f we suppose the earth to 
be viowod from either of the planets Venus or 
Mars, it would doubtless present the aspect 
of a brilliant star, perhaps exceeding in 
Tustre the average brightness of a star of the 
‘Brat magnitude. If we suppose the observer 
to be upon the planet Saturn the earth would 
no be visible to the naked 

might 
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tem (and which, ho it remembered, » railway 
train travelling at the rate of fifty miles an 
honr would not reach in Jess than six thou- 
sand years), the carth would be visible only { 
in the most poworial telescopes which the 
skill of man has hitherto constructed, avd 
even then would bo percoptible only as an 
excessively small point of light Now the 
planet Neptuno is distant from the oarth 
only one serenflousandth part of the distance 
of ie nearest of the fixed stars, Obviously 
is fact, viewed in connection with the ro- 
marks we have just mado, scttlos tho ques- 
tion of the visthility of ‘planets. revolving 
around the ears. At auch a distance any 
syatem of opmyuo holies shining anloly by 
refected light, and rosombling in othor 
respoots the bodics of the planctary system, 
would be utterly impereoptible oven in the 
niost powerful teloseopes which have horeto- 
fore been constructe:l for astronomical pur- 
pores. We repout, therefore, it is no valid 
objection to the doctrine of tho stars being 
accompaniol by planets that we have no 
oculur proof of the existence of such Lodies, 
socing that. in conacqueuco of the immense | 
distance of thu stars the visibility of a! 
system of planets rovolving around a star 


is uttorly impossille, notwithstanding tho’ 


most powerful telescopic aid which we 
may employ in our observations On the 
a hand, it seems a porfoctly reasonablo 
conjecture to suppose that the innumerable 
sane which acorn the stullur vault, and which 
have been found, 60 far 28 the researchos of 
the astronomer havo heretofore coulucted 
him, to bo vast bodies comparable in mugni- 
tude and sploudour to our own sun, shonld 
Vike our sun also bo accompanied in each 
instance by a retinue of revolving worlds. 
‘The resoarchox of nstronomers on the’move- 
ments of double stars inform us, that the 
great law of attraction which governs the 
movements of the various Lodies of the 
solar system extonds also to the vast bodies 
of the universe which roll in space at an 
inconceivably distance beyond the limite of 
the solar system. It is probable, therofore, 
that each ‘star is accompanied by s system 
of revolving holies, ae movements of which 
are controlled hy the preponderating attrac- 
tion of the central Lody, a8 wo see in the caso 
of the colar system. FF 
Another interesting question offers itaclf 
in connection with these remarks; Doss lifo 
exist not merely on the earth, but on all 
the pinnate of the eolar system, and also 
a planets which may be presumed to 
revolve round the innumerable aus of 
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the stellar regions$ Hore, again, we have 
only conjecture to guide us. With" respoct 
to the bodies constituting the solar system, 
which from their comparative proximity to 
the earth might be supposod to furnish o 
solution of this problem, caroful obsorvations 
have heretofore offered no indication what- 
ever of tho existence of life upon their sur- 
faces. But life in somo form or wnother mt 
notwithstanding exist on thoso bodies, We 
apust bear in mind that the planota are in all 
protaility in various stages of development. 
it may be reasonably preeumod that the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Urunus, and Ne 
tune, in conoquonce of thoir enormous bull 
have enoled down more slowly than the earth, 
and tho othor smaller planets of the solar 
system, and aro therefore less ailvancod us 
abodes of animated existenco than the latter 
are, Rut even in the caso of tho oarth, it 
must bo admitted to have rovolved millions 
of yoars round the sun morely as a fiery orb 
bofore life uppeared on ita murfaec, and oven 
after it had cooled down and become tho 
whode of animated existence, it produced, 
during countless millions of ii more, life 
only in its lowest forms. Tw existence of 

an is but of yestorday. This iv an inatruc- 
tivo lesson, T teaches us thut although man 
oxists on tho carth’s surface, it (loca not follow 
that beings of tho same order of intulligence 
4s man oxist upon all tho other planots or 
cyen upon any of them. Upon some of the 
planots life may not have yot come into ox- 
istenee ; upon othora life may oxist, ut in s 
Teas advancod rtage than upon tho earth ; and 
tho same remark is obviously upplicable to 
tho numborloss bodies of tho starry firma- 
ment, we stato of the question then is 

is. ‘0 cannot ounce positively Uport 
tho oxisteneo of Kio a anywhore beyond the 
planct upon which we dwell, But reasonin, 
from analogy, wo may suppose that cortajn, if 
not all, of the other bodies of the planetary 
system, which in eo many respocts bear 
strong affinity to our own planot, are in like 
manner the abodes of life in some form or 
another, and that similarly thore are count- 
Jess bodies in tho stellar regiona which may 
also bo the abodes of life. This is a question, 
however, upon which the noblo science 
‘astronomy, so distinguished for the exactitade 
of its conclusions, does not venture to 
‘nounee a positive opinion, sesing that 
exists no sure basis of facts available for ita 
consideration, in these circumstances it is 
ov opinion independ of exy supper 
own opinion any mn] 

ived from scientific authority. 


GERTIE’S WEE GARDEN. 


ERTIE'S garden is, like herself, small! 
But ite flowers are coloured with heaven’s own dyes; 
And the dew-drops that over it fall 
Are tenderly shed from a mother’s dim eyes. 
There kingeup and daisy grow starry in spring ; 
Crocuses creumy 
And violets dreamy ; 
When heart’s-ease I nced and my bosom will Need, 
I fly to that garden, my facrieat Ardcnne— 
I always succeed 
If I pluck but a weod, 
For I gather Nepenthe from Gertie’» woe guiden. 


Gortie’s garden is, like herself, fair! 
In summer a blossoming puradixo ; 

And tho delicato air that goes murmuring there 
Is soft aa tho suddest of mother’s sad sighs. 
There a drooping red roso in the eventide glows, 

ale-lilies vagrant 
And gillyfloworn f: ogra : 
And ere I that way forget fondly to stray 
Somehow my soft heart must dreadfully harden ; 
For cach Jeinure day 
With her playmater I 
Floricultural visits to Gertie’s wee gurden, 


Gertie’s gardon ia, like herself, swect ! 
In autumn ambrosial as Araby’s isles ; 
All loaf and flower from hoad to the feet, 
Guided with sunshine—a mother’s wan amiles ! 
e garden's her cradle with coverlot over, 
A smooth cradle-bod 
For the doar littlo head, 
And should you disturb it I never could pardon. 
Tread softly around, for my heart’s underground, 
Moro tonslorty tread 
Thore, than Robin the red, 
Whonever you venture near Gertio’s wee garden. 








Gertie's garden is, like hereelf, hid! 

With down that has fallen from snowy-white w ings ; 
But a mother still comes leafless Winter amid, 

‘When Robin his triplets all lonelily sings. 
Thore a deathless secd lies that in flower shall rive ; 


Th marked by no label, 
The Sewer is able” 


To set his invisible nurselings abloom, 
So carefully watched where an angel is warden. 
Through my tears that would come, 
It looked much like a tomb, 
Till my little boy christened it ‘‘ Gortio’s woe Garden.” 
GEORGE HILL, 


THE EMPIRE CITY. 


NEw YORK, taken with 
Brooklyn on the one side 
and Jersey City on the other, 
has now a lerger population 
than any European cities save 
London and Paris, and runs the 
Jatter hard, 
The rapidity of New York's 
promth, both in size and wealth, 
as been altogether phenomenal, 
When Washi was inau- 
gurated aa President the popula- 
tion was 30,000; to-day, that of 
New York r is a million, 
and including the adjacant cities 
of Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken, ‘over two millions. ‘s 
8 aprosch to New Yor! 
harbour "& by o strait known 
as “the Narrows,” commanded 
hy two forts, the one on 
Long Island and the other 
on Staten Island. The scene, 
coming down tho bay, is, 
in fine Teather, highly pic 
turesque exhilarating, not 
only | from the istural arms 
presented to the eye, but from 
the unparalleled activity of the 
barbour. Manhattan Island, on 
which the city stands, is about 
thirteen and a half miles in 
length on one side, and eight 
on the other, and at its widest 
about four miles broad. The 
bay in at ita base, Long Ieland 
Sound separating it from Lon; 
Island on its eastern side, ans 
the Hudson River on its western 
side, Approaching the city from 
the se, the most conspicuous 
object, towering above every- 
thing, is that stupendous 
achievement, the bridge, which 
was erected af a cost of 
£3,000,000, to connect New 
York with Brooklyn, It is so 
substantially built that trams 
and carri are allowed to 
cross it nt the exme speed as on 


an 
Passengers from Europe dis- 
embark at what is known os the 


at the extreme base of 
tee kot ‘The Battery has 
Tong been guileless of guns, and 


H 
7 
E 
£ 
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is « well-kept and planted public park com- 
enn & delightful view of the arbour, 
A portion is occupied by the celebrated extab- 
lishment known as Garden. Tho main 
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with ite amazing agglomeration of tale- 
graph wires overhead, and throng of money- 

ers and losers; whore standa the Bub. 
‘Treasury of the United States, s substantial 


building, » vast circular structure, waa for- granite structare tensling wat well-concealed 


merly a theatre, and here it was that New means of defonce, inch 


Yorkere wont wild over Jenny Lind’s sing- 
ing, when Mr. Barnum brought her to their 
city, twenty years ago, and made his first 
groat stroke. 

A very differant, but not less interesting 
clans has sines crowded within ita walls, for 
hero it is ite emi- 
granta from all pari. 
of the world aro 
lodged, _ sodulously 
protected, and cared 
for «=oon_—_danding. 
This ostablishment, 
which is under the 
contiol of Commis 
thn oariod et 
tion, is carried on by 
the Stato of Now f 
York and with it tho fj 
United States gu- 
vornment hus no 
oncom ; ithas hoen 
a boon to millions, 
A largo proportion of 
the immigrants are 
forward Want 
within a tow hows 
of their arrival. Slr. 
Herkomor, the well- 
known artist, who, 
ana chiki, landed 
himedf at Castle 
Gaydon, hus for rome 

‘time been cuzagod 
ona striking pietne 
of the sceuo. 

That portion of 
Now ioe begry 
corresponda to the 
City in London, is all 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Battery. 
The house there, occupied by the last British 
Governor, was pullod down only five years 
ago. Within five minutes thence, up Broad- 
way—through Bowling Green, where stood 
tho statue of George LIL. melted into bullets 
ot the revolution—lies, to the left, Trinity, 
the mother 
which still original endowmenta 

mented by the English crown; and imme- 
Say factg ton the left, the: Boanetal 
centre af the country, Wall Street, which 

takes ita name from the old city wall, 


ipiscopalian church of the eit alt 
Priecopal al city, ing altogether 


ig the deadly Gat- 
ling guns which would soon make frightful 


havoc in an attacking mob, and would un- 


uestionably be put into force without delay 
if need be, for the Americans deal most 
peremptorily with anything in the shape of 
not. 






Proceeding up Broadway the City Hall 
Park ie soon reached, aud attontion is at- 
tracted to the Post Office, a vast and hand. 
some structure, and other notable buildings. 
The Astor House, forty years ago the hotel 
of New York, and still much frequented, a 
vast establishment with shops beneath, pay- 


@ rental of £15,000 a is 
on the left. The Astor House was first 
really superior hotel that New York, since 60 
famous for superb hostelries, had. 

In his interesting travels in the United 
‘States, Mr. Stuart, who arrived at New York 
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on the 23rd of August, 1828, wrote: “It 
might bo sup that: the inns and other 
public establishments in this great city which, 
next to London, has tho most extensive 
trade of any place in the world, and which 
is constantly re wentod by multitudes of 
foreigners, would approach protty nearly to 
the best Kuro nodele jut the fact is 
not 80; and it is singular that New York 
does not seem to be moro advanced than any 
considerable town in the States, in those 
accommodations in which America js most 
deficient, and which havo been the subject 
of some well-founded and some ill-founded 
and unjust animadversions. Here, as in every 
part of the Union, the sleeping and dressing 
conveniences are very indifferent, Water is 
not supplied to the bed-chambers in sufficient 
antities, The practice, initiated our 
dindien, of tmoking cigara is universal ; and 
the detestable custom which, however, ob- 
taina in Paris, of spitting on floors or in 
boxes, is far from being al ed, thor 
it ison the wane. These, with waiters 
believe that they, too, aro gentlemen, seem 
to form the great drawbacks in the estimation 
of the superior class of British visitors on 
Arerican society.” 

How changed sll this is every traveller 
can testify, 

There are two city halls close together; 
the old and the new. Neither has much 
to boast-of, The letter is memorable for the 
enormous frauds connected with ite erection 


under “Boss” (Dutch for master) Tweed, 
causing s building, which ought to have cost 
perhaps £50,000, to cost the taxpayers about. 
£1,000,000. Tweed _expiated hia offences 
by dying in pe From cither side of the 
‘ity Hall Park two main thoroughfares, 
Broadway and the Bowery, load up to Union 
Square, which stands to New York in much 
the eame relation that Trafalgar Square does 
tog ee itly represen’ 
ia an cwinontly rey ta 
tive street, full of ‘“musoums,” of “tho 
pink-cyed lady, Prooshan dwarf, and livin’ 
skeleton” type, and takes ita name from the- 
old Boueric farm of Governor Stuyvosaat, a, 
famone Dutch Governor of New York, whose 
descendants now derive come £50,000% year 


from thie property. Betwoen the ' 
up which the elevated railroad runs, and 

water of Long Island Sound, is the German 
quarter, where reside tho majority of New 
‘York's 300,000 German inhabitanta. Pro- 


jewels, china, and works of art. 
incidenta sometimes ocour at this establish- 
ment ough the eccentric behaviour of 


her purchasea in it, 


and fying it up at the corners and marching 
out of the shop. A short hit of Broadway 
connects Union and Madison The 
latter is the show square of tho aty On 
the east stunds the Fifth Avonuc Hotel, 
which, notil the Windsor, about « mile above 


it, also in Fifth Avenne, was built, was ro, 


yariled a2 the ne plus wlia of big American 
Potala, 


‘A misappichension atill current in Eng- 
land is that Americans of the wealthier class 
live chiefly m hotels A sory emall pro- 
portion thom reside m such cetablieh- 
mont« but in the larger cties, and more 
especially m New York, apartment houses, 
on the Paruian plan, at rents suitable for 


York housee have open fireplaces in every 
waft furnace in the basement carnes warm 
air throughout the entire house In fact, in- 
door cold is unknown ; but servants have to 
be carefully looked after to wnduco them to 
keep up a healthy and even temporatare, 
Somo people will not have a furnace, pre- 


forring a laige stove in the hall, One diaw 
hack to ordinary Now York houses 1s (as 
mu lon) thew monotonous unmformity , 
anothet w their narrowness A house built 
to let, m o fast rate side strect, at a rental of 
£700'a year (the landlord docs all repairs), 
will only have a nariow passage hall about 

ight fect wide, and two moderate-sized long 

Barrow reception rooms, communicati 

by folding doo, Houses are rarely 
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all sorte of persons, have of late yeara come 
‘very much into vogue Rents for private 
| houses are extrem y high, 1 ing for w- 
furnished houses in the situations from 
' £600 to £1,200 a year; for furnished houses 
as much a5 £1,500 is often given. New 
York houses, wlule built with a great aim 
at economiring rpace, are admirably 
for domestic convemence Kitchen, dining- 
room, and pent, ate in close connection. 
The last aljoins the dining room, and the 
pony communicates by a lift ‘with the 
itchon, 80 that there is no carrying to be 
done — At least one bath room, with hot 
and cold water Ind om 


3s to be found in 
almost every house hilst almost all New 








for over three yoars, and rents fluctuate with 

the times, After the panic of 1878 they 
fell for three years about one third. 

The chief owners of fashionable residential 

| property in New York are the brothers Astor. 

| Ther grandfather, son of a Jewish butcher 


at Waldorf, Germany, came to New York 
a3 a musical inatrument agent for his brother, 
who had settled in London and told pianos 


(Ihave seen tho plate of 2 pono bearing his 
name) in Cornhill, London. J. J. Astor 


real estate, in various pats of Ni 
i ing the future growth of the 
He lived to see his expectations realined 
left property worth some £2,000,000. 
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I remember an eminont New York physi- 
cian, Der. Wilkes (a great-nophew of the cele- 
brated ‘John Wilkes), telling me how his 
father had made # oyage te New York in 
‘one of the great sailing packet, which in 
those diy» were famous for their admirable 
Tho captain was a pro- 
ish “tar” of tho bull-dog breed, 
and a bit of a martinet, He nsed to be 
dreadfully wrath at “that d——d dirty Ger- 





man, siti a sooond-class pasnonger, who will ! now resta benoath o sarcop! 
| erocted hy his widow a fow miles from New 


veruist in coming on tho quarter-leck |"— 
sacred to the trou] of the saloon-pas 
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etic, and oppressive to those 
out-of what, with the aid of 
harsher than 


inka capo, 


‘a lieutenant even harder and 


himeelf, he squeezed a maximum of labour 
with a minimum of remuneration, He died 
wn and childless, leaving vast wealth, 
and his remains were stolen by body-snatchers 
in hopes of ransom. Whether the body 
was recovered or not remains a mystery to 
this hour, but it is generally believed that it 
agus in a church 


York. Stewart during the war cleared as 


Mr, Wilkes usod to plewl for the German | much as from £600,000 to £800,000 o year. 


and nay, “Oh, we don't mind,” é&e. 
(erman camo to dio Aincricu’s wealthiest 
eon, in tho porson of J, J, Astor, and iu 
Inter days often laughingly reminded Dr. 
Wilkes of the incidont, Mr. J, J. Astor left 
mont of his wealth to his son, W. B. Astor, 
who wus carefully sducatod, in part hy Baron 
Munson, ond died only a few years ago, 
Joaving property valued -at a time, too, of 
eovero deprociation—at £8,000,000, and pro- 
duciug an mcome of not less than £400,000 
at tho lowest, About tie thirds of thi 
divided botwoon his suns, Joho and William, 
who live in spaciona bnt otherwiro quite un 
«aventatious abyles in Kifth Aveuus. Their 
property continues to grow in valuo. It em- 
races land in al) parta of the city. 

Thorw are many other familios who have 
grown rich simply by the  unearnod incro- 
‘mout” arising fron thoir Now York proportis 
ae Msnolaners (tho ioeecoodats a ae 
corsful Gorman sugur-baker, who omigrated 
towarda tho close of the lust contury), who 
havo amongst them abont £120,000 a year, 
proaent a notable instunes in point, It has 

Teen much noticed in tho hixtury of the 
United States that tho descendants of the 
ten ‘why came to America for political rea- 
fons have distinguished thumeolvoa “ in arms, 
in orta, in song,” and statesmanship ; whilst 
those who, like the Astors and Rhinelandors, 
came simply “‘on the make,” have become 
conspicuous for their money, but for nething 
olse. The men, in favt, who really made. 
yot make tho fame of their country are the 
doscendants of the original i 


Fifth Avenue stands 
mansion, uttorly devoid of archi 

merit, built by a leadiug local eelebrity, who 
died tomo ten years ago, A. T. Stewart. Mr. 
Stowert wos an Ulster man, ‘hard as nails,” 
who put his patrimony of about £1,000 into 
“dry goods," and started a shop in New 
York. He was honost and ble, but grasp 








The | Towards the close of his 





life ho built a 
“Homo for Working Women.” It proved 
an utter fuillure, os tho women refiwel to 
live undor the stringent conditions he im- 

wed, and was speedily turned into a hotel. 
Sin Stewart alroddy hail two hotoln, 

‘One of these estublishmonts camo iuto ex- 
traordinary prominence in 1879, in conso- 
quence of administrator of his cstate 
ordering that no Jewa should be admitted, 
inasmuch as they were not desirable 


f Buent 
ho and wero gencrally obnoxious to those 


other persuasions. 11 so happened that tho 
slow first prosenting himeclf wos Mr. Selig 
mann, head of a great banking firm, who 
naturally was highly indignant. lie 
opinion, curionsly enough, sustained in o 
considerable degree the exclusion of Jews. 
‘The explanation is found in the fact of omi- 
grant Jews of « very low class, who had 
acquired money but not manners, having in- 
yoded first-class hotels and mado Gree ves 
highly olmoxious to the guosta. In fact, 
Jarge numbor of hotel-koepers had practically, 
ly extra high charges or pretending that 
they had no rooms, been alteady excluding 
objectionable Hebrews, 
farther up the Avenue, on the aame side, 
wo come to the celebrated abodes of the 
i ily, The “cradle of tho 
race” on American soil waa Staten Island, in 
‘New York harbour, where the lata Commo- 
doro Vanderbilt's father grew vegetabloa, 
which his eon sold to vessela in harbour ; and 
ye ie Cummerece hi heie taillions he 
lived, and subsequently died, in a very un- 
pretentious house near the centro of the city ; 
but theao grand mansiona were nevertheless 
scheme of his with a view to secure for hia 
descendants social position, This 
have undoubtedly done. Prior to their erec- 
tion the Vanderbilts, their enormous wealth 
notwithstanding, were not “in society.” The 
late Mr, W. H. Vanderbilt's house—now his 
widow’s—cost, with the furniture, sbout 
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£600,000. Its moet attractive feature is the 
pistreenllery, containing an unrivalled col- 

ion of the modern ch school, but 
(which has beon, of course, much remarked) 
no pictures by American artista In the 
diningroom is a fficent window in 
stained glasa, depicting the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, by Oudinot, of Paris. Connected 
with the chief Vanderbilt mansion are two 
splendid houses, built by Mr, Vanderbilt 
for his daughters, Pats thus bare their own 
soparato homes, but practically under one 
roof with their mother, 

The Roman Catholic cathedral is the most 
striking object in this part of Fifth Avenue. 
It stands out with the exceptional promi- 
nenca Catholic churches so often have, when 
the city is viewod from a distance. Its atylo 
is Gothie, and the odifice bears a resemblance 
to tho cathedral of Venice. It is com 
with the oxception of the spires, which will, 
with the lantern upon them, rise to a total 
height of 830 feet. Archbisliop McClosky, 
a native of Brooklyn and the fires American 

inal, died two years ago, having lived to 
800 tho cathodral opened for worship, 

Being vo long and narrow, tranut was a 
crucial difficulty on Manhattan Island until 
the elevated railroad, long established alon, 
the border of tho western side of tho 
‘was, about ton years ago, erected on two of 
tho mnin arteries noar the centro, and has 

ually Leon extended boyond the northern 
indary of the island into Westchester 
county. Rapid transit had become so all- 
important a consideration as to override all 
other. The railroad ia, of course, a groat 
disfigurement to the streets it traverses, ant 
im eomo cases an insufferable nuisanco to 
those whose houses it passes, whose comfort 
and iury interest was, without compen- 
cation, ruthlessly sacrificed to the public con- 
venience, or, rather, to the interests of tho 
main promoters of the concern, amongstwhom 
‘Mr. Cyrus Field was the most cmap. 
‘The fare is uniform, irrespective of di 
icone point Min malzoed 08, foot Jn 
ight. 
the Jest fittest. yearn. habe bere in- 
creased and multiplied exceedingly in New 
York. ‘The leading club, socially considered, 
is the Union; entrance fee is £80 
and the annual subseription £20. Nearly 
all the clubs of New York have very heavy 
entrence and subscription foes. The Union 
om haa fine mansion Helier Avenue, 
with spacious rooms, han: ly sppointed, 
aad a very good cuisine, Kitchen and dining- 
rooms are at the top of the house, to avoid 


odours. Ascent is by a sumptuous lift, or 
elevator, as the Americana call it, The 
Duion League Club, which occupics’ 8 moat 
sumptuous edifico, though not in the best of 
taste, was established during the war. It is 
political, and by no meana socially select, 

‘Tho Century, which is not a dining club, is 
a gort of mixture of the London Garrick, 
Savage, and Atbonwum. With many morita, 
it does not comment itsolf to these who do 
not love to rit in clouds of tobacco smoke. 
None of these clubs have the fino libraries 
which Englishmen look for in similar resorta, 
and they are too much framed for the enjoy- 
meut of the long-pursod. This, however, 
does not apply to the Contury. 

‘There are two public libraries, both the 
gift of individuals, in the city: the Astor, 
founded and endowed by John Jacob Astor, 
haa received considcrablo additional bonefac- 
tions from his family, and is an admirable 
collection and on a very oxtensive scale ; the 
Lennox, founded by another citizen, alao 
wealthy through the enormously increased 
value of real ostate, occupive a fine building 
opposite Central Park. It is, however, so 
ou sale the control of 2 saperintendent, 
whoao endoavour appears to be to keep poople 
out of it, that ite Ticorior is a terra Taognita 
to the general politic 

great Ubrary for hiring books is the 
Morcautilo, Tt was originally instituted for 
clerks, but the general public has its advan- 
tages ona very moderate payment, It iso 
very large collection, 

Now York is a city of rostaurants; no 

offers a grontor variety of food or 

liquor, The name of Delmonico, whose “ up- 

town” house is in Madison Square, is now 
worll-famous. ‘The founder of this fajous 
family of caterers was 8 young nca-captain® 
from the Swiss-Italian canton of Ticine, who 
came to New York in 1825 in command of a 
Cuban vossel, and recognised the groat éyture 
of the city. In 1827 he retorned with his 
brother Peter (Ticino is » canton of cooks), 
and they presently started the establishment 
which was destined to become the greatest of 
its kind in the world For many years the 
Delmonicos have had four restaurants in the 
city. One oes ee ab the 
junction of Beavor Street iliam Street, 
‘was started zo far back as 1837, and has had 
= considerable Proportion of the celgbrities of 
the world dari last fifty yeart beneath 
its roof. Hore Louis Napoleon was\ ‘ont to 
dine, and here, too, used tu dine the da 
Joinville, when in command of » frigate ying 
in New York harbour in 1840. In 1861 the 


Delmonicos established an up-town (equi- 
valent $0 West-end in London) house, which 


hecame the 
head centre 
for public ban- 
qnets, balla, 
and ontertain- 
ments of all 
kinds, But in 
1876 the 
giowth of New 
‘ork had be 
como Ba rapid 
that Delmon. 
ieo movod 
neatly a tile 
farther up 
town, to Madi- 
son ware, 
Dol 
ie a loading in- 
itntion of the 
Empiro City ; thre is no establishment of its 
kind eo prominont cleowhore. The pric 
are en in, iy high, but She sosouts i 
is, on the wholo, correspondingly superior, 
The, profits of this firm during the war were 
‘fab ; they had an immense stock of 
parr rior to the beury cutie being 
imy ry subsequently eold at pri 
to ompotpond withthe tin, Twas bs ths 
way that Mr, Paran Stevens too, who “ran” 
the Fifth Avonue and many other hotels, 
made « colowal income. To give an idea 
of Delmonico’s prices in 1866, just after the 
war, & broskfust cup of coffee and milk cost 
Ja, 84., the contonta of a pint bottle of Base 
2a. The Delmonicos immense wealth 
ont of their business ; they have boen a highly 
reputable and respected family. I do not 
think one now remains, but the business is 
etill carried on, Within five minutes’ walk of 
‘Union Square you may get a dinner cooked 
inthe American, lish, German, Italian, or 
Spanish syle, with the wines and beers of all 
countries. In the great “beer gardena” which 
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abound, are to be found some fifteen different 
kinds of beer, foreign and domestic, always 
on dranght, and kept cool 
by ice. Several of these esta- 
blishments (open summer and 
winter) have bands every 
evening. There is no charge 
for admission, and » visitor 
need merely call for a glasa 
of Leer. eve places came 
mto being about twelvo years 
ago; thoy owe their existence 
to Germans, but Americans 
soon took very kindly to 
thom, and it is much to be 
wished that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen had places on the 
same lines. There is no die- 
order or diunkenness (spirite 
aro very rately sold), amply 
ploasant sociability," Snpper 
1 tw be had at those resorts ; 
st some of them hot an] 
oro served up to midnight, 

“The glory of the town” 
is Central Bark, whieh, by 
the — oxtraordinarily pid 
gowth of tho «ty, really 
deserves its name. Thirty 
Jeare ayo it was o wilds rness 
of swamp and rock, to-lay it 
ib & magnificent 
ground, though somewhat too 
antificially ornate for Engliah 
tastes, Its arca is 843 acros, 
and it has been admisably laid ont with a view 
to varied effecta, The groatest drawback to 
its enjoyment is that, except on certain day 
and then only in certain places, it is forbidden 
to walk on the grass, An oxemption is made 
on occasion in favour of lawn tennis and 
cricket clubs. The total cost of Central Park 
to the city up to January, 1870, was over 
£2,000,000, and the valuation of’ the three 
wards surrounding the park rose from 
£7,200,000 in 1859 to over £30,000,000 in 
1869, On the west side of Central Park, at 
8 short distance, is Riverside Park, beauti- 
fully situated on o high bluff above the 
Hiudson River. Here lie the remains of Ge. 
neral Grant, under a most costly monument. 

In the foregoing I have been prevented by 
the exigencies of space from doing more than 
dig, yor Thar hop, aif euragh to eee 
city, enough to convey 
to nad a reader a sufficiently clear 
picture of a place which each year becomes 
of greater importance. 

REGINALD WYNFORD, 


WER TWO MILLIONS. , 


Br WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Avrnon or “Rap Rrvarox,” “Tag Paantou Crrr,” “Two Porciss or Sxure,” Ero. 


CTIAPTER LXVIIL.—TUE JUDGMENT. 


F Alfred and Vera hai ever cherished any 
illusions as to the issue of the suit, they 
cherished them no longer. They looked 
upon the fortune as at 
that, as touching their futuro, they must 
trust to themsolves alone. And they had no 
cause for discouragement, As yot Balmaine's 
part in the Day was almost a sinecure. The 
editor now ancl again asked him to write an 
article or roview a book, and he once acted 
for a fortnight as tho forcign sub cilitor’s 
substitute, but the salary he recoived was 
rathor a retainer than a remuneration for 
services actually rendered. Ho hail ample 
time, us well for editing the wide as for 
other work, and was gradually forming an 
outsids connection which produced an accept- 
ablo addition to his income. One way and 
another he way sural from six to seven 
hundred a year; Vera half as much, and sho 
‘was at work on a painting by which sho ex- 
pected to mako something very nico indeed. 

In these ketrpaerees ro Was nO rant 
wi ey shonkd not marry as soon as the) 
ry ey enough to furnish, and as they 
apont little they could look forward to an 
carly consummition of their hopes. 

Cora, practical os usual, counselled pru- 
dencu, and advised the lovers not to be in 
too great a hurry, They could not tell what 
might happen; their incomes were pre- 
carious, and it would be well for them, be- 
fore beginning housekeoping, to have a fow 
bux pounds to the , in addition to 
the amount requirod for furnishing, 

But pradonce and young love do not often 
go together, Alfred culled his cousin a Job's 
comforter, and inquired whether, if 0 
nd abe were equally well off, they would 
not make haste to marry; ® question which 
Cora thought it expedicut to evade by saying 
something about the fonhass and im- 
petuosity of men. As for Vora, judging by 
the Vaudois and not by the Grosvenor 
Square standard of comfort, she thought 
they would bo rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. For the rest, she left ee 
mon cher ami, sa she generally called 
and thus constituted the arbiter of 
they should be 


find and! 


The house was found in the neighbour 
hood of Regont's Park, and was tastefully 
and artistically, though not luxuriously 
furnis for Balmaine was determined that 

i 3 pleasant and cheorful 








lutely gone, and felt, home. 


They bad hardly returned from their short 
wedding trip to the English lakes, when 
Alfred received a letter from Artful and 
Higginbottom, headed “Hardy tersus Tardy,” 
asking him to be good enongh to make an 
early call at: ae otee fa Lin a Ino Fidlda 
a request with which ho promptly complied, 
for although Cora, Vora, ant Timo! had 
wisely resolved to discuss tho question ag 
little as might bo, and were rathor weary of 
it, thoy could not help taking a warm interest 
in the case, anil wondering often, both men- 
tally and audibly, how it would end. 

Mr. Artful thought that judgment would 
bo given in tho courso of a month, 

“Tn what sonsc ?” asked Alfrod. 

“That I cannot say, though I have my 
opinion, But ane t, ia sottlod—Saintly 
Sam_ won't got the fortuno. We havo 
knockod tho wind out of his sails at any 
rate,” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, How!” 

“It was your friend Warton’s doing. A. 
sharp fellow, Warton. I sont him down to 
Calder to look up the antecodents of the John 
Hardy of that place, and pick a holo if he 
could in the evidence of that man Clutter- 
buck, He went several times, and in the 
end hit on a notable discovery. Tho to- 
rality of your native town, some seventy or 
eighty years ago, does not soom to have 
absolately irroproachable, Mr, Balmaine.” 

“Te ‘that the notable discovery 9” "dhid 
Alfrod, amusod 2s much by the remark as hy 
the gravity aud pomposity with which it was 

lc. 


“So much so that if the Hardys bad 
always bven strictly moral our estoomed 
friend Samuel would in all probability have 
come into the Hardy fortune,” 

“I am thankful thoy wore not, then. 
But do you really mean that the judgment 
of the court will be influenced by the con- 
dition of Calder morality more than half o 

since 1 You are joking, Mr, Artful.” 

iia nover joke, ue Balmaine, eae] ibe 
gentleman with some asperity. 

never did intentionally. “What Tonean is that 
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two or three generations ago it was no un- | 
commoh practice st Calder for even re-| 
rpectablo people, not, to marry until they | 
‘egan to have a family, and Warton has ‘is- 
coverod that Joln Hardy was eluitened | 
on tho day hia father and mother were 
married.” ! 

And the lawyer, after taking 9 pinch of | 
snuff and wrinkY ng his parchment hike face | 
into a aelf-complacont amile, blew into his 
pockot-handkerchief a blaut of triumph, 

“(An interesting fact in the history of tho 
Mardy family, I darosey,” eaid Alfred, who 
was hoth puzzled and amused by these do- 
monstrations; “ but I really don't see what 
pearing, it hos on the case of Hardy versus 


“Yon really don’t 1” 


“J really don’t,” ropeatod Alfred, trying 
his very hardost’ to think what the old 
follow was driving at. 


“T am qurprised, 1 thought everybody 
‘was awaro—don’t you porceivo, my dear sir, 
that the tostator boing illegitimate—nulli 
fas sua filia—no Hardy except his own law- 
fal issue could inherit » shilling of his moncy 
unloas he had willod it to thom, and of that 
there is no quostion. So let Saintly Samne! 
yrve over so conclusivoly that his John! 

Hardy and our John Jarly are ono and the 
amo man he cannot touch a farthing of the 
fortune, He and tho other morabera of the 
Company aro claiming as next-of-kin, and in 
the eyo of the law a porson of illegitimate 
birth has no kin but his own parents and his 
own chilron.” 

“So tho Fortune Company are quite out 
of the mnning 1” 

“Quite, and sorve thom quite right.” 

A fow woeks Intor Halmaino went to the 
‘VieoWhancollor’s Court to hear the delivery 
of hin judgment, Tt wos a long rigmarolo, as 
judgments penerally are. There were many 

eet forth in it with which the reader 
i i and some which it 


the testator and John Hardy of 
Cakler were one and the same person was 
not germane to the 
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only left no will, but predeceased his father, 
the elder Hardy died practically intestate 
and without any issue who could inherit his 
fortune, For these reasons the estate would 
escheat to the Crown. The Vice-Chancellor 
came to this conclusion with regret. Hoe 
led it as morally certain that Philip 
Hardy and Vera Leonino were legally mar- 
Tied, a dass whieh: be teased that Mre, Bal- 
maine, with w1 expret at eym- 
pathy, would, sooner or later, Eo able to 
establish to the satisfaction of that or some 
other court. Ho had no fault to find with 
the conduct of the testator’s trustees ; they 
had behaved admirably throughout, and their 
costs would be costa in the suit, As for the 
Calder Hardye, who, he understood, had 
fcesnod & company for the ecution of the 
claim, and with whom ho ind no sympathy 
whatever, he should docline to make an 
anelogous order, As they had contested 
the proceedings, and failed to their 
case, they must themselves pay their costa, 
“Ig this what you expected!” asked 
Alfred of Artful as they loft the court 


Tew bl oct. anythi 

“Tt was not je to an; 
better, And pened what the Vice Chae 
eollor said, that he hopod your wife would 
be able to prove her father and mother’s 


“ And in that case t” 

“Tho Crown would have to dingorge-t 

“A disappointment for us,” put in Warton, 
“but « terribly dry wipe for Saintly Sam. 
He holds nearly all the shares, which are now 
of. couree utterly worthloas and thoy sty i 
will cost him ten thousand pounds in addi- 

“Sorve him right, serve tho rascal right |” 
said Artful vindictively, “I wish it had cost 
him twonty thousand! But. 1 don’t despair, 
Mr. Balmaino; we may find thoso witnesses 
even yet.” 


CHAPTER LXIX.—TROUBLES. 


Desrrre the Vice Chancellor’a sympathy, 
and the faint hope held ont by the old 
lawyer, Alired ‘Vera regarded the for- 
tans as irrevocably gone. They were 
that though they would far rather it should 
revert to the Crown than go to Suintly Sam, 
put it to better uso than either 
other, But they wore too happy 
much wrapped up in each other to 
trouble them. Vora laughingly 
that thongh she had lost her fortane 
ashe bad found a fect treasure of » bus- 
so gained by the exchange; a com- 
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pliment which Alfred answered by ssyi 
that he would infinitely rather have Vera 
without the millions than tha millions with- 
out Vera, And go both were content. They 
had onough for their wants, and enough isaa 
good as a feast. 

For a time all went well with the young 
couple, Hi stndy was her studio, and whila 

‘wrought with hia pen she plied pencil and 
brash, As a rule they worked silently, but 
now and again Vera would ask hor nsband’s 
opinion either on # sketch she had finished, 
or as to the moaning of an author whose 
work she was illustrating, and he, after 
putting tho last touches to an article or an 
essay would real it aloud, and invite her 
criticism, which he often found both acute 
and suggestive, Then of an evening Cora or 
aome other friend would drop in, or thoy 
would go out to w concert or the play, enter- 
tainments for which Alfred had occasionally 
an onler from tho japer, and at Teast once & 
= they paid a visit to somo pieturo- 

ory. 

Thns tho Balmaines wore as bappy in 
their livos as they wore proapcrous in thoit 
circumstances ; for proaperity, like poverty, 
depends leas on tho amount of a man’s incomo 
than on the ratio betwoen his wants and tho 
means of grutifying them. To some people 
tho Loytons, for instanco—tho Dulmaincs’ 
eight hundred a year or thereabouts would 
have seomed little botter than nothing at 
for Alfred and Vera, though they all 
they noeded anil lived refined lives, it was 
more than enough. Not that thoy were 20 
imprudont a1 to spend the whole of it; he 
knew too wall the vulue of money to be ox- 
travagunt, and she had been bred to look on 
waste asain, In theory they limited their 
exponditure to four hundred 4 year, but in 
practico it came to somewhat more, for their 
rent, was rathor high, and thoy seemed never 
to have done paying rates and taxes, Moro- 
over, Alfred hod insured his life rather 
heavily, and Vera would not have been happy 
if they had not spared ing for 
disinherited, to whom she now be 
n One way Beary sting their out- 
goings were not much less forty pounda 
& month; yet this being little more than 
half their estimated income, it never occurred 
to them that they were exceeding the bounds 
of prudence; when Vera ones dropped a 
hint to that effect, Alfred received it so ill 
that Teas did not ventare to repeat the experi- 
ment 

All went on well for 9 few months, and 
then the tide of prosperity began to ebb. 


‘The first check was Vers’s illness, It was 
not & very sorious illnesa, nor could the cause 
be considered as either abnormal or alarming, 
novortholess it quite incapacitated her for 
work, Thesketehing and painting had to be 
given up, and they were poorer by the five 
or six guinoas a wook she had boon earning. 
Yet oven with this lessening of their ro- 
sourees—which they regarded, perhaps too 
hopefully, as only tomporary—thoy were by 
no moans badly off, us Alfrod, whose ropu- 
tation as o journalist was steadily growing, 
could now teckon his gains at noarly fifty 
pounds aronth. But misfortune, says tho 
proverb, never comes singly ; and ono day, 
when Balmainu went to tho office of 

Financial Guide, which adjoined that of Mr. 
‘Wilkins, ho was called in by the groat finan- 
cior und informed that the magazine was 
about to be given up. For his own part he 
was quite willing 1o go on, bolieving that 
sooner or luter it would bocome a paying 
conecrn ; but the outpoings wore heavy, tho 
Tocoipts almost ni/, wud his associates in tho 
onter prine had resolved to drop it ut the ond 


heir of the current mouth Mr. Wilkins waa 


very sorry, and if he could throw an; 
in alma way ho shold nly bo rere 
to da so. 

Alfred said very little. Ile could not press 
tho propriotors to go on Josing their money 
for his benefit, but he wont home with a 


all; heavy heart. At o stroke his income was 


diminished by two hundrod a year; and as 
the furnishing anit ot octorus liad, na they 
pretty nearly alwayr do, cust a good deal 
toro than. was oxyeeted, the young couple 
had very little beturehand. Woll, he must 
work hardor, und try to make up tho doficit 
ea = Pree pe torn what had 
appeno insisted on dismissing ono 
of their two servants and effecting othor 
economies; for thoy now realised for the 
first time the extreme Tionsness of their 
‘income, and ‘Alfred asked himself in alarm 
what would become of them if he should fall 
ill, or Jose his place on the Day. Cora was 
right after all; thoy should have waited a 
little longer ; and when he saw his wife, not- 
withstanding her suffering, going about her 
household duties or bravely trying to remume 
fo as, pes neadence and f sataake 
for want. fo! it 
which had landed them in such s strait. 
After whet the Dey bape 2 make more 
demands on ant 
as showing that the editor’s erties 
him was unimpaired, left him little leisure 
for outside work, for be had to be absent 
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from homo the greater part of tho day, sumo- 
times gearly all night. One of the tasks a3- 
rigned to him at this time was visiting the 
sloms of Jaudon, and writing realistic de 
scriptions of tho lives and habits of tho 
lowor chimes of the papulution, Ho was next 
dinpatchod, a8 special correspondent, to the 
Black Country, to report about a big strike, 
and remained therg agveral weeks, He saved 
vomething on his allowanes for expenses, but 
jis income from all sourcea was reduced to 
little more than the sulary he seccived from 
the paper, tu which hiv time was now alinost 
axclusively given. But though considerations 
counectel with pounds, shillings, und penee 
weighed heavily on his mind, Alfred's greatest 
anxiety waa the weocesity of Icuving Vora 0 
minch by horsclf. Tt was, in truth, a weary 
time for Uke poor girl, and as she lay on her 
vota in tho little studio, listening to the 
pattor of the rain against the windows, 
watching tho stunted trees us they bent to 
the auturnnal Llust, or gazing blankly ut a 
porsuup fog, her thoughts would go hack to 
Canton Vaud si beax, and the happy days she 
hud spent on the shores of tho lake and in 
the onchantel region of the Waardtland Alps. 
Would aho over sev them again, those sconce 
onileared by so many associations, and w! 
nature, Whutever might be her moods, was 
ulways cithor beautiful or grand t Alfred 
und “she hal talked of guing to Switzor 
lund tho following saminer and visiting to- 
gether some of the places they knew so well 
aud loved so much. Dut thore was no chancu 
of that now, for evan if there were no other 
reason they vould not afford the expense of 
the jowuey. And thon she turnod to reckon- 
ing, a8 sho often did, how much it was coat- 
ing-thom to live. Reut and rates mm away 
with two pounds a week—a great deal tuo 
mmuell for thoir circumstances, Lut es they had 
unfortunately taken tho house on a three 
yom’ agreement, thore was no remedy readily 
apparent, ‘That loft four pounds for every- 

ing else, little cnough, yet atill eufticient 
with care to make both ends meet, especially 
while Alfred was away, for sho had & vory 
poor Gppetite, and her maid-of-ull-work was 

wanately not s big eater. Poor Alfred | 
eo ms no dad to work, aoe baw worn be 
was oginning to If she could only 
holp ‘him more! But she could donothing— 
nothing, except lio wearily on the sofa, and 
drag hersclf sometimes to the kitchen to 
see what Mary wasduing. For the first time 
Vera regal the Jose of her fortune, and 
appreciated advant wealth, A 
hundredth ace 


part of the income which she once it 
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thought her own but which was now wrongly 
wit from her, wouldnot merely free them 
from anxiety, it would set them at eise— 
make them rich, Yet throe hundred a year 
was by no means a bad income. How many 
were there whom it would make happy, who 
would rd it as positive affiuence. 
Vera had a vision of @ little chilet in some 
mountain valley, watored by a snow-born 
stream, and commanding # view over a blue 
lake and white-browed herself dividi 
her time botween her dutry and her oasel 
and Alfred writing articles for the Day, or 
still better, a book which should bring him 
honour and reward. With three hun a 
ear on which they could depend this might 
te dono, and she would not ask for more, 
Even as matters stood, if they could depend 
on their present income there would be no 
reason for despondoney, but both Alfrod and 
herself were continually haunted by the fear 
that this, too, might take to itself wings and 
fly away. And then—no, she would not an- 
ticipate anything so dreadful ; she woull try 
na her husband, in the lotter she had that 
morning received from him, advised, to be 
patient, and hope for the best. Anxiety, 
weakness, ond indisposition had for the mo- 


here ment dulled, if they had not quenched, her 


cnthusiasm in the cause of humanity, Her 
mind rau chiefly on mattors connected with 
Alfrod and herself, and tho impending event 
which it was possible sho might not survive ; 
and she understood, as sho had never 
stood before, how hard it is for poople who 
have troubles of their own to give much heed 
to the troubles of othors. The world’s seam- 
ing selfishness is, in great part, duc to the 
ing naturo of the struggle for oxiat- 
ence in which the majority are engaged. 
After s whilo, the big strike being over, 
Alfred, to Vera’s great joy, came home, She 
‘wos never unhappy whon he was near. But 
she saw with coucern that he was far from 
well, and on the day aftor his return he be- 
came so much worse that she insisted on 
sending for a doctor, who pronounced the ill- 
ness to be typhoid fever, the seeds of which 
Alfred had brought with him from tho Black 
Coantey.: the wes a terrible blow, and 
more confirmed Vera's worst forebod- 
i She sent for informed 
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sooner been pronounced ont of danger than 
‘Yera became the mother of a little boy. She 
got wall over her trouble, but her 

‘was tamed into sorrow when abe learnt that 
her baby wes so weak—owing, as the doctor 
thought, to her anxieties and exertions dur- 
ing a illnesa—that it was hardly pos- 
sible for him to live moro than a few days or 
weeks, Nor did he After a brief struggle 
the flickering lamp went out, and Vera, with 
Vittor teare and an aching heart, saw her 
first-born taken away to be laid in the cold 


But her grief waa lightened by her hus- 
band’s loving sympathy ; his rapid recovery 





removed a great weight frow her mind, and mind. 


the found further solace in the resumption of 
her artistio work. And she resumod it none 
too toon, for their savings were quite ex- 
hausted, and they were now entitely depen- 
dent on the wockly remittance from the 
office of the Day. 


CHAPTER LXX.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


‘Wuen Balmaino roported himself at the 
ste as fit for duty tho dieretogcey? war 
had been an several mon 
of Paris was drawing ‘to a close, the sige 
Nonpareil, after congratulating him on his 
recovery, warned him to bo in readiness to 
p to tho Fronch capital tho moment it 
should be open, 

The Dogt 6 correspondents hail stuck to 
their posta during tho siege and sont many 
communications ly the Pigeon express; but 
ono had fallen scrioualy ill, and tho other 
‘was 20 weakened by privation that both 
would have to be relieved, and Alfred, with 
two other members of the staff, had been 
appointed to take their placoa—for how 

had no idea. His two colleagues wc 
look after pean pation, wae 0 bin was 
assigned the special duty of going about the 
city, daseribing ite appetrance after the bom. 
bardment, and the condition and temper of 
the populace. It was the duty he would 
himself have chosen, and he rightly took the 


appointment as » decided compliment and an 
tcknowledgment that his previous services 


rigs! ‘The 
Srewbeck we i ecm of oaving Vora 
in London, for as the new : 


not be it Ht woul 
meres amar 


been _ 


Sil 


imprudent for him to take her with him, 
= had i peace — definitively coelaled 
aver, though ; ly pleased wit 
her hmsband's prom ction did ct much Uke 
tho idea of his ing to, Paris 80 soon sftor 
tho siege. She ‘was running 
eer 
inting out as the cit) capit 
‘and the Germans held it ir mercy, there 
was no chanee of a renewal of hostilities, and 
that a stay thore involved little if any more 
tisk than @ stay in London. fy was sarang 
that Cora should be her guest during hi 
absence; 80 Vora would not be alone, and 
he left home with = comparatively emy 
“Whore ore 


you going to put up, Bal- 
ruaine 1” asked cue of hie Duy friende’ as be 
was on the point of starting. 
“T have no idea Can you recommend 
me 3 place!” 
“I can, if you want to get really into the 
heart of Paria. There is « littlo hotel in the 


by a Prussian abell. 
just the thing. I once stayed there a few 
and found it very comfortable, But 
is » Bobemian worst plaes 1, mau, tll 
and you, are not ikely to moot any 


there. 

“So much the better. What is it called 1” 

“Hotel des Miracles, Rue des Apitres, 
kopt by Madame Veuve Merveille.” 

“Thanks, I will go thero,” answered Bal- 
maine, making a mom. in hia note-book. 

“Make my amiti¢s to Madame Merveille— 
if the Prussians have left her alivo,” said the 
other, who had a mortal hatred of de 
Gorman. “Tell hor I sont you, and e will 
treat you well.” 





it 


us 

on earth and good will to men.” Nor were 
their dqmands unreasonable ; and if the Ver- 
sailles government had shown more for- 
Dbearancs and discretion at the outect the 
horrors that afterwards came to might 
have boon avoided. But when the scum of 


ver, like Balmaine, saw Paris undor 
the Hed Flag must have afterwards found 
any burlesque tame in comparison. 
‘Louise Michel ion of the palpit 
of St, Eustache and shricked lectures on 
tights of women, and showered denunciations 
‘on the wretches of the bourgeoisio. Another 
croatare set up as a prientoss in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame, Citoyen Eudes and a 
od with le ico the 

with crosses, 1igh revelry in 
Legion of Hononr, while the 
Tuilarica, the Elyste, and vthor Government: 
were fillod from night to morning 

from to night with drunken 
in much braided tunics and 
who smoked, playod cards, and sent 
squads of privates to requisition wine 
rom tho cellars of private houses, whose 
owners had fied in affright from the doomed 
city. 

Ali this Balmaine described in lottors that, 
despite the prevailing disorder, he found no 
diffenlty in dispe But in order to 
obtain materials for his correspondence ho 
had, to move continually about, and was 
several times in i danger. Ones ho was 
improwed, forces to shouldor » musket, and 
part in a skirmich, He might, of course, 
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in Bue des Aptires 
unable to find mattor for his correspondence, 
“Yea, the Rue des ApOtres iz very tranquil, 
fortunately ; but I fear we shall have 
work oven here before this is over. I hope 
Monsieur will never have to put the street 
in one of his dispatches,” observed the Jand- 
lady with uneasy foreboding, 

then she asked Balmsine whether he 
had any friends among the Communards. 
“Not one, Why do you ask 1” 
“They might be useful ; they could give 
you protection. H you only knew Monsieur 
Corfe now 1" 


maine, unpleasantly surprised by the mention 
of his enemy's name, 


fo is an 
powor, and they ssy;_thongh thet is 
entre nwus—that he has Y 
harvest. Now if Monsieur only knew Mon- 
siour Corfe———" 

“Kuow him’ Perhaps Ido. What is he 


tte oy no 
< rown 8 
Tips, haughty in manner and Ey ix temper, 


carries himeolf like wn ancien 


“The same,” said Balmaine téully. 
Ho wan asking Mineall what ahs 
ehould meet, for just then 


much aa they liked. “ Yes, I think I 

$s Mendeor Corfe, or, rather, I did know 
“ Monsieur and he are not frienda then 1” 
“Not precisely.” 
«Tha Leboul still more advise Monsieur 


sptance of Madame Merveille’s eoun- 
eel with the faithful dis of his duty, 
even if he had been dis to take the 
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on Perhaps he is a Prussian,” mggested 


“ Yes, a Prussian spy,” hissed a third ; “he 
looks like one,” 

 Saor-r-rd nom de diew, lot us arrest him,” 
shouted a fourth. 

‘The next moment Balmaine was the contre 


very extremity of his restored his 
courage, and the moment he realised his 
position he recovered his of mind, 


“What does all this mean!” he asked 
ie » You are mistaken; I am no 
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“Behold him, Citisen Captain,” pointing 
wa close by. 
« Make le DiaWe-boiteur advance, 


He knows the English, he shall interrogate 
the prisoner 
yy the Communard in question should 
bear such a name as this was not sory 
apparent, for he was 0 stalwart, clean-limbe 
fellow, with » strong, squint and as much 
hair on his head and face aa would have 
suspected spy, Boiteux, who 
arp iene 
terrogate in his own 18, an 
tell ua what you think.” 
“ Porfectly, Citizen Captain,” anewered the 
Devil-on-two-sticks, and leaning his hands on 








more English than Choctaw. Alfred oould 

not understand s word of it. All the same, 

he listenod attentively, and assuming that 

the fellow meant to ask who aaa 
answered sccordi 5 

sod hag, in i a Race be 

ish at might have no excuse 
yao ede him. 

Be Eien svidently cutesy’ BOL 8 
‘word, for turning © officer he roundly 
declared that the prisoner was no more Eng- 
lish than himeelf ; an vpn it of 

® 
t 


German he had heard it in Alsace 
the prisoner 


and would take his oath 
was both a Prussian and a spy. 

This doclaration elicited a chorus of fierce 
execrations ; the bayoneta were thrust closer, 
and Alfred perceived that he was in a very 
awkward Pprdicament, But whatever he 
may have felt he showed no sign of fear,,and 
surprined his captors by the coolness of hin’ 
bearin, . 


© Monsieur le Diable is quite mistaken,” he 
ee 


“No monsieurs here, if you please,” 
growled one of the Communards. 

“Not even when speaking of his satanic 
majesty 3” rejoined Alired with » jocularity 
hho was far from feeling. 

“ Mille tonnerres, that is worse; we will 
have no msjosties even in hell.” 
aid ou look as if you ought to know,” 

‘This time the joke told, all burst into a 
iaugh and the situation became less strained. 

ras going to say,” he went on, that 
the Citizen 4h quite mistaken. I have 
no doubt be knows Koglish well, and 
can read it with ease, his pronun- 


a 
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ciation leaves something to be desired, is in 
fact utterly incomprobensible, His accent 
has probably Lecome rusty from disuse. 
Have yon no officer who knows English? 
T would answer bia questions with plosaure, 
and he could seo at once that I ama true 
Englishman and no apy.” 

“Ma fol, oi,” said the man in authority, 

“we havo auch un officer, aul the prisuner's 
propusal ig roagonuble, ‘Take him to the 
Jommandant in the Place Vendéme, He has 

trayellod and knows all the langunges.” 

So Balmaine was marched off by his six 
captora—two before, two bobind, aud one on 
either wide of him, Two would have been 
quite cnongh, but as they could not agroe 
which two tt should bo, and all were curious 
a4 to the issno, perhaps anaious to be in at 
the deuth, all wont, and Alfrod had the 
honour of being escorted by half-a-dozen 
Communards armed to the teeth, who, in the 
event of his foiling to cloar himself of the 
suspicion of being a Prusian spy, would, ho 
folt asaurod, have the greatest possible plea- 
sure in making a target of him. 

Wheu thoy reached the I’lace Vendéme he 
‘was taken to a house at tho door wherouf two 
wentinols atood on guard, and on their orrand 
being explained the party were ushered into 
a large room whore aovoral men sat writing, 

"Citizen Commandant, bebuld a prisoner,” 
suid one of the eix ; “ho has been denounced 
ae a Prussian py, hut he profesies to bo an 
English journalist, and wo havo bronght hia 
hore that you may interrogute Lim in hi 
own tongue and ascertain the truth.” 

“What brings you hero, Buluaine? You 
are not in luck this time anyhow.” 

At tho sawe moment the speaker faced 
towards him and Alfied, who had not pre- 
viously caught sight of the man’s face, aw 
that the Communand chief before whom he 
stool waa Vornon Corfe. 


CHAMIGR LXXL—DEFORE THE ENEMY, 


ALynep made no answer; he was praying 
Heaven to stoel his heart and sharpen his 
wits, for he foresaw that the stru 
him woull be one of life and death. He 
was in tho power of a man from whom ho 
could expect neither justice nor mercy. 








“What tho mischief brought you here, I i 


say 1” repeated Corfo angrily. 

“Those men. You may be sure T did not 
come voluntari); 

o And what gi 


? 
Tr Lat me 


have done no wrong, and 
as you well 


Tam no spy.” 


Bow 


la before 


fo you axpect me to do with h 
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“1 know nothing of the sort, A sneak 
like you is capable of anythi As for 
wrong, you have wronged me eoveral 
ways, and it is with me you have to count, 
my fine Mr. Balmaine.” 

‘Wronged you! How t” 

“Howt oa ow right wel ot in- 
triguod me out of my place on the Helvelic 
News and robbed me of the girl I was going 
to marry. What could yon have done 
more 1” 

‘As Alfred's reply, if he had replied, would 
have been either scornful or indignant, he 
thought it botter to hold his tongue. 

“You don’t answer, You acknowledge 
notbiag by your tewabeey at afnor 

it our iter all—nor 
ahe cither.” What a terrible sell it must have 
been for you, Balmaine, when you lost that 
lawsuit! “But if Vera had married me she 
would have kept her fortune. 1 could put 
hor in the way of getting it even now. 
What do you say to that, my fino fellow 3” 

Alfred, who natarally did not believe a 
word of this, still kept silence, 

“How are you your living, Bal- 
Fr ecribbl ue : 

am » journalist, and at present spocial 
correspondent of the Day.” 

“Well, I foar that by this time tomorrow 
the Jivy will have a correspondent the less. I 
wonder they would take me on in 


whe y 
your place! J expoct it is very pearly U P 
with fis recions Commune. Bo poy hd 


his 1 havo only to say the word and those fellowa 


will just take you outside and riddle 
with bulla, or run you through with ther 
ta.” 


“T know.” _ 

“Pou my worl, you are very cool about. 
it. If you think I'am not in carnest you 
are deucedly mistaken. However, I will 


Vrite down on this sheet of paper that you 
pretended. tobe my friend in order to deceive 


‘Mise Hard, 
by ‘tolling ber a pack of iierand T wil 
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addressing the escort. “I know 
about this fellow. His capture 

it to me discrimination, for be- 
is a Prussian.” 

tonnarres / Shall we 1.” 
Wait a minute. You cannot kill a man 

for being a Prussian—that is a mere accident 





of birth; the ing would be hi 
Ghdeneeratic "Batt iave act she face 
doubt that the prisoner is a spy. His answers 


are unsatiefactory, the papers found in his 
posseesion compromising. I know his ante- 
cedenta, too, and they are bad. He was a 
apy of the Prussian police in Genova.” 

“You lie!” exclaimed Balmaine, unable 
any longer to restrain his indignation. “It 
is you who were 4 spy in the service of the 
French Government. I am a British subj 
aa I can at once prove, if you will conduct 
‘me cither to the office of the Day in the Ruo 
Scribe, or to the Hétol des Miracles, ue dea 
Apétres; and I warn yon, Corfe, and all 
here present, that if yor harm me it will be 
at your poril.” 

“ You are a fuol, Dalmaine,” hissed Corfe 
savagely. “ What use is it to talk of peril 
to men compromised and desporate as 
aret Do you think they stand in awe of 
your Gorernmont, or caro a batton-top whore 
sabyeet youare! Take the mo away, 
my braves, shoot him on the Trocadéro, and 
throw his carvase into the river.” 

 Allons,” sail the chiof man of the six, 

who seemed to be a corporal, taking Bal- 
maine by the arm ; “we will soon dispose of 
this gatllard,” 
“No, don't do that,” exclaimed Corfe with 
@ mardonic glance at hia victim. “ Better 
take him to the police station in the Rue de 
Rivoli while I meke some further inquitica 
But be sure of this ; if you do not hear from 
me to the contrary before eight o'clock in 
the morning give him the cmp de grdve.” 

a to forporal; "but Tsbould thal > 

1 ; “but Tal i 
ore Lat him have some supper and supply 
him with writing materials He may want 
to write to his ite io her my kind 
Tegarda, Balmaine. pe you will remem- 
ber me in your will, and that you are pro- 
perly for the respite I have granted 


you. 
“T might be if Idid not guess your mo- 
tive—murderer, coward, aol thiel as 
are! And I am not your first victim. You 
killed Esther Brandon on the Mer de Glace, 
and sooner or later retribution will overtake 
you. 

At the mention of this name Corfe turned 





ovary 
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perfectly livid with fear and rage, and fell 
sk in his chair as if he had received a 
blow. ‘e 


“Take him away,” he shouted hoarsely ; 
“take the mouchard away and shoot him to- 
morrow morning like dog.” 

A few minutes later Balmaine waa thrust 
into asmall room at the pod in the Rue de 
Rivoli and left to his thoughts, The room 
contained a chair, a table, and s trackle-bed ; 
the windows were strongly barred, « sentinel 
stood on guard at the door, snd at least a 
score of armed Communands were loitering 
about the building. Eacape seemed to be 
out of the question, Nevertheless Alfred 
did not deapair ; life is sweet, and both for 
his own sake and for Vera's he had resolved 
to no effort to get out of Corfe’s 
clutches. To this ond it was imperative to 
keep up both his spirits and his strength ; 
so after demanding writing matorials, he 
axkod for suppor and a bottle of wine, Thore 
eae t ispatchod, he rae ola thie 
principal colle at the office of the Day, 
tolling him ‘what ad happened, and that un 
measures wore taken ho would 
shot tho noxt morning at eight 
o'clock. If he could get this lottor into the 
hands of his friend Lauronco, he knew that 
every Possible effort would bo mado to save 
him, Then he wrote to Core, telling 
also what had come to pass, and oaking her 
to break the news of his death to Vera with 
all gentleness, 

is letter ho onclosed in the one to Lau- 
rence with strict injunctions to forward it 
nly in the event of his murder being accom- 


‘But how should he get Laurence’s letter to 
its destination? There was only one way— 
bystratagem and bribery. ‘The sentiaol #ho 
had obtained him hia supper and his waiting 
materials had a good-natared face, and might 
possibly be persuaded to act es his mes- 


“How soon will you be relieved 1” asked 
Alfred through the keyhole, 

“Th an hour.” 

“That in to say at ten o'clock.” 

Precisely,” 


“Good. Would you like to earn two hun- 
dred franca, and doan act of kindness at the 
same time 1" 

“Tf Monsieur—I mean if the Citizen Pri. 
soner will tell me how, I shall be delighted 
to oblige him.” 

“You have only to take this letter, which 
Ten Pushing under the door, to the Rus 
Scribe, and the destinataire, M. Laurence, will 
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ive you the moncy. As you will see, Ihave become of her i 
‘written, outaide, ‘Two hundred francs to be head, and prayod both for her and himself, 
ven to the messenger who aball deliver this that God, who tempers the wi 

‘2a addressed, before midnight,’ Ihave lamb, would comfort his desolate wife and 
said before midnight, but the sooner the give him courage to die ex a Christian gen- 
better.” ‘tleman should, 


havo not the sdvaniage of knowing your and dressed ; but he now threw off his clothes 
name—your commission shall be oxecuted and lyi i 3 
and the letter delivered before cleven.” ‘There was still « chance that Laurence 

This done, Alfred lay down on his truckle- might come, and he resolved to delay his 
bed, #0 utterly worn out with the fatigues departure from the post to the Intest possible 
of the day the emotions of the last few moment. 

that, despite the perils that threatened At half-past seven the door oj and 

‘he alept woll and did not awake until the Communard corporal ent the call, 
the clocks wero striking five. For a minute ing his heavy hand on Alfred’a 
or two ho neither remembered whore he was & him roughly. 
nor what had happened, and only when ho “Waken up! Itis time. Mille tonnerres/ 
aw the first light of dawn st ling fecbly for one who is going to be shot in half an 
through tho grated window, heard the hour 7 sleep ly, young man, It is 
measured troad of tho sontry in the stroct, time, I say.” 
did ho roalise his position, “Time for what?” said Alfred drowsily, 
Five o'clock! In threshours—unless by and putting on a isod look, 
that timo the soldier had delivored his letter — “ Mo foi, timo to dic. You know what the 
and Leuronco succeodod in obtaining an order Citizon Commandant said: eight o'clock at 
for his reloaso—he would be lying stark and the Trocadéro.” 


: 





atiff on the Trocadéro, And itscomedtohim “No, ho did not. He said you had to 
now that tho chances in his favour were much me at the post until eight o'clock. 
Jean than he had thought them the night I must have time to dress and 
before. The man might not have delivered my breakfast.” 

the letter, after all, Laurence might have “Dress thon, and quickly. But oa for 


failed to convince the Communard leaders of breakfast—woll, yes, I will order yon some. 
bis imnocenes, and procure a reayite, for just It might be bad for your digestion to die on 
‘then, while the anemy’s shells were hurtling an ompty stomach, Ab! shi” 

the a'r and death and destruction fellow laughod consumedly. 
at them in the face, the rebels could be = Have you money f” 
ip no merciful mood. But in any caso Leu- = Balmaine gave him a five-franc piece. 
ence would surely come to see him, if only “Here, Victor, fetch the prisoner some 
toeay thathe had failed, and to bid hima final breakfast and s bottle of wine at twenty 
Guy be : he let wenld a : ee for youraolf.” 

ly i got the letter he w we =“ Two; one for 

‘been’ there ‘Thank 


some 'o friond in euch circum- Victor.” 
stanées could do less. Tt was 
No, the letter had not bean delivered; and had finished his fast, and the 
aa the clocks went six Alfred throw himsclf besides ing his 
on his bed witha shudder. He was beginning greater of Alfred’s, But by this time 
man’ 


to lose courage. It is hard for s man in the ‘s comrades were getti im- 
prime of life and the fulness of hia strength patients and the under offer 
to walk through the dark valley and die in he could allow no further delay. They must 
cold blood an ignominious death at the hands march at once. 
men he never harmed, away ae Alfred ae dowly, almost sutomati- 
loves, sustained neither a cally, feeling like a man in a dream, oon- 
umous fame ‘nor the consciousness that, on the alert, for Laurence might 
in sacrificing his life at the call of honour, come to the post at the last moment and 
or for the good of his kind. How little, how reach the Trooadéro in time to save him. 
insignificant appeared the trisls ho As the eccort neared their destination, 
had lately und a compared with this they met two well-dressed men proceeding 
crowning calamity! Poor Vera! what would. in the opposite direction, The strangers 
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looked at Baimaine pityingly, and he st 

them with languid curiosity ; but the next 

Puamiend be Shee, brigiteoe) wah new-born 
‘springing 


“Senarclens, Senarclens, Monsieur Senar- 
clens, dear friend, save me! These men are 
joing to shoot me on suspicion of being a 
Srumian wr You can tel thom who 
T am, that am neither a Prussian nor a 


PLBut i in not possible,” exclaimed the 
tcp "hes are oes cides thoy 
rine, are citizens, thoy 
would not put to death an iapooent man 
‘This gentleman is Alfred Balmaine, my per 
ticular friend ; he is the husband of a lady 
who is as dear to me a3 my own daughter, 
and no more a Prussian spy than Iam. You 
must let him go, my friends.” 
erie cane neas 
‘was oviden' much im; yy Ww] 
bs vory iP 


had 
Commandant Corfe, he said, had pro- 


nounoad the prisoner to be & spy and 
ordered him to bo shot on the léro at 
eight o'clock, 

“Yea,” pot in Alfred, “it is Corfo’s 
doing,” 


And then he told M. Senarclons how it 
had all come about. 

“You must not shoot this man,” said 
Senarclons "Tt would bo & most 
shemeful murder. Do you know who I amt 
‘My name is Senarelana, 

The doffed his bat. 

All the world, he ssid, knew the name 
of Citizen Senarclens. Waa it not one of tho 
pores of France! He should be only too 

appy to comply with his request, only 
Citizen Corfe-—— 

“Never mind Citizen Corfe. I will take 
the responsibility. Be good enough to lat 
my friend go.” 

‘corporal still refnsedl ; 
Tittle hesitation he agreea to reeonduct Bal- 
maine to the police station in the Rue de 
Ttivoli and keep bim thero while Senarclens 
wrocured an official order for his release. 


5, 
8. 
F 


with an eager terl; 
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“And the worst would have ba) if 
it had not been for M. Senarclens. 4t is to 
him I owe my life,” said Alfred rather bit- 

"f conld not have done more if my own 
life had been at stake, Balmaino. I only 
grt yous letter at four o'clock, and ever since 

have been running sbout from pier to 
poet. Ihave not lost a moment. It is not 
ten minutes since I got the order for your 
release, Here it is! 

“You will Jet my friend go now 1" auld 
Senarel ing to ‘ 

eon lg ge 
Prossian spy, is no longer my prisoner, He 
may Au reveir, citizen.’ 

“You are very kind,” replied Alfred 
Fim “bat everything considered, I think 
would rether not see you again. Adiow 
pour toujours, Citizen Corporal. 

CHAP. LXXIL M. SENAROLENS 1S DISCOURAGED, 


sion of the foe, torn by intastine stri 


bleeding at ever} pore, 

“But it is not tho fanlt of the vocialista,” 
said Senarclens, “Had they been more 
united among themselves, ani Thiers were 
not such = wretched little despot, and the 
Versailles Government had been Jess cruel 


F 


they try to convince others, 
ir own minds. And [ 


FEEYE® 
ails 
7 
b J 
a 
i 


iy 


that, 
ws and efficient administra- 
some improvement in their 
uy ing com) with what 
nt, selves. - beg 
we you cannot make people happy 
Act of Parliament. Suppose, for instance, 
that tho people of thie country and of England 
could be ded to reduce their consump- 
tion of drink and tobacoo by one half, and 
Christian countries were to disband their 
armioa and refer the settlement of their dis- 
putes to a auprome international court, com- 

d, lot un eay, of the wisest men and best 
jurista of Europe and America! What a 
difforence it id make! Tho world would 
hardly know iteelf, eo great would be the 
change! And I bolieve all thin will come to 
poss, but only in ono way—by the moral im- 
Provoment of the maraes,” 

“You do tho masses injustice, M. Bal- 
maine; it ia not they alone who are deficient; 
the upper elaesea are quito as ignorant, and 
still more selfish,” 

“As selfieh, perha| 
rant, But nover min 
to may that real progross can be achieved 
only by improving the morale and 
the ideals of all—gentle and simple, rich 
poor—by evolution, in fact, not by revolu- 
tion. i the process is going on, has beon 
gring on for I have no objection to 
eocialiam. 1 dare say it will come in ita 
own time ; but it must come gradually, and 
‘bet adopted apontancously, and, as nowy 
es possible, unanimously. A majority 


EE 
el 
isi 


& 


prossod- 
yot hardly as j; 
that. T was. about tho barri 
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and I bogin to despair of the future of hu- 
manity.” 

“I do not think there is any reason to 
despair, M. Senarclens; failures always 
preeede success, and enthusiesta are apt to 
forget that, so long as men are fallible and 
mortality and toi] are conditions of existence, 
sorrow and suffering cannot be banished 
phon this bert of ours, pitch ihre ctor 

ways be a vale of tears. ‘e may prolong 
life but we cannot conquer death.” 

“You mean,” said the historian, smiling, 
“that though we may mend we shall never 

rect.” 

“Exactly.” 

“In that I quite agres with But at 
fa raat ay 19 ew, each in his 
own aphere do something to make the worl 
alittle besos ene found we Leoprret 

pare the way for the reign i 
fintioe which men have so long desired, ani 
which still seams no far off.” 

And then, after a few more words, they 
separated, not to meet again until both had 
undergone somo further strange ces, 

As Alfrod, aftor calling at the office of the 
for his lodgings he en- 
mont of weary and de- 
looking Commnnards, part of a foreo 
which had just been defeated close to one of 


iors, 
The aiege was growing hotter and hotter ; 
an assault might be delivered at any mo- 
ment, yet there wae no sign of yielding, and 
the besieged were making tions for a 
desperate resistance in 


» was maki 
Fountered a detach 


Paris. Barricades were 


no thors foree socialivm on s minority than ing 


it could foree on thom moderation in eating 
—— cleanliness, At least that is my 
inion,” 

“You are for a policy of laisses fairs, laisee 

, then? It is 8 policy that has failed, 
Imaine.” 

“Tt will be time to ssy so when the ex- 
periment has boon fairly tried, M. Senarclens. 
Anyhow, the opposite system ‘loos not seem 
to answer here in France. The most com- 
plete iaisses faire could not well 
auch worse results than those we are now 


. are right,” returned the his- 
teri nearly. shastanos ik wo 
should be better without government of any 
eort, You, all this ia sad and disheartening, 
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in Paris he 6 igi live at free quarters in the 
Hotel des Mirac! 
few days "ter the Versailles troops 


A 

‘wore and the street fighting began. 
The events, that followed ant umésget abe 
most 


Tn some of the stroeta dead bodies were as 
momerous as autumnal leaves in a country 
lane ; pools of ood froqpeng me pack ot 
water after a storm, 


Gove. with ee hands, or shoulders 
which appeared to have been bruised with 
the recoil of musketa wore shot without 
mercy, Tho others wero resorved 
cution later on, or transportation to Cayenne. 
No consideration waa shown cither for age 
or sex. The mere suspicion of being a Com- 
munard, above all Jouve, was equivalent 
to a sentonce of death without inquiry or 


trial 

One day, while Alfred was watching from 
Place ‘de 1s Concorde the fires in which length, 
doomed city was 

he fs al hat it 
long what at 

igh Tike’ a. bundle af 
bundle of rage was See lan taba ke 
and nearly unconscious ; her dress in tatters, 
her hair Mishovelled, and pa ‘white, blood. 
stained face agonised wit 

“ La pebrolouse / is pa yelled the 
crowd, and as reached the point whero 
Balmaine stood an officer ste] forward 
and, drawing his revolver, 
‘wretched creature's brains. 

Balmaine took the trouble to inquire, but 
cautiously, lest he should draw on himself 


EE 


& 


Q 
suspicion of being a Communard, how it was 
mown that the woman waa s 
Shag credenea she wae But nobody 
could tell him. te dit, was the only flames 
answer ha received. 

One of the last last fighta that took, was 
in the Pag oriented lotel des 

ie dont chad fed, aed 

Madame Merv: in the cellar, 
the corrpondent tof ‘the Popout 
‘all to bimwelf, and he watch 


{and perilous work i 


for exe- an 
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from an J window, from 
Ra peniat bebtem the tolaayasonnd 
the hotel. He saw the first attack’ on the 


nearest barricade, led by a ph ‘tte 
the officer with a walking-atick, | who at the first 
bounded into the air with & scream 


— then fell flat on His fa0e, stcee “doail 
insurgenta contested the ground y 
inch, and repulsed the troopa in the street 
over and over again. In the meantime, how- 
ever, another detachment hed entered the 
buildings on eithor side, and, breaking with 
pickaxes and crowbara from house to 

they fired on the Communards from the 
winkeye, and finally took the barricade in 


Alfred, alwaya on the outlook for incidents 
wherewith to enrich his correspondence, 
obtained permission to accompany ons of 
these housebreaking partios; and exciti 
od, though he tool 
care to expose himeslf to no moro danger 
than he cold, help, To make a hole ina 
wall big enough toadmit » man was genorally 
r of & fow minutes, whereupon the 
soldiers would Bee through — na 
shooting from the windows or, as 
‘more than once, descond into the Da cen 

ina hand-to-hand astroggle with the 

who, taken between two fires, and 
knowing that no morey would be shown them, 
fought with ihe ferocity of despair. At 
bes poor, ht was closing on the murder- 

y were driven—the few who 

remained sinedalive’—into the very centre of the 
ee es Apbtres, and close to the Hotel des 


Mind now the ond of the struggle ts at 
hand. The soldiers (whose movementa Bal- 
maine is following) have reached the house 
contiguous to the wine-chop, next door to th8 
hotel. They are in a large room in the third 


and whil from the 
writen 8 





powdersmoke. Two or three wounded 
men’ are lying on the floor ; overy now and 


lamp of ceili dislod ‘bullet, 

{Sis witha ora ant ie al, 

writs inn” large on the 

spponite si le street, in oo and the 
throw a lurid light on the fierce, 

faces of the fighters, all of then 

vated en ees 


mea enfants/” shouts the 
Theaters, toon in Poe near 
as w big stone is knocked out of 
in the wall, now wide enough to 
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admit two men abresst. “ Six of you to the 
the rent follow me into he street, 

and at them with the bayonet.” Asthe cap- 


tain epesks he makes for the hole, his men, 


among whom is Balmaine, crowding after 
him. “Ah! who is that? After bis, men! 
after bim!” 


A man, who seems to have sprung out of 
the adjoining roum, is rushing madly upstairs, 
throo steps al a stride. The next moment a 
soldior has him by tho heels ; he is dragged 
down in « trice, the captain seizes him 
the sonoollar and, shortening his Vi ond, 

parca to plunge it into iroat, 

Tino iasiant va sheot of flame frum the 
house flares into the sky, aud in the 
in dia and boric tarry or before 
iy ine 
nisos his erstwhile friond and ee. 
deror, Vernon Corfe. 
Pe pilas ere mistaken, you are mistaken!” enireat 
Be base ag oe Se ads ewe 


the imy Its pet § Com. 
net oa from them 
tod Unt genom Gre 
peas Soe eae oon tall 
tanto 


me, maino! It will bo worth your while.” 


you | portant eocsemaiation, 
k the truth, For hoavon’ssoke rave | visit his quondam 


Fierdl pied communication to make. 


Balmaine did not much believe in the um- 
yet he resolved to 


sia psty a howe 


sted him, met 


Alfrod, it nood hardiy bo said, bore Corfe lis doonthe hed not-shows mesh codrage 


no good-will, nor was 
pa —- Peery satebly not 

lays previously he w rol ly not not 
have raisod @ finger to save the ma 
from the doom he so richl; ‘merited. "Bat be 
had lately aypel fall of horrors, ho was 
sickened with slaughter, and could not bear 
to sve this man, nmndoror and traitor though 
ho was, slain in cold blood before his eyes, 
if by a word he might obtain him a roprieve, 

"Tp this sot” asks the officer. 

7 “Tia aie eat nial 


Cy 
“Hae ho boo ‘beon at the barricades 1” 
“That I cannot tell you.” Balmaine did 
not fool. a he hkl called upon to save 


a nay 


“His hands ,” said the captain 
Mand thet is». good bat dhe cheam: 
atancos are auspil +e cannot Iet him go. 


He muse be scat to the Bicttre, and justice 
‘will decide his fate.” , 
CHAPTER LXXITL—A MESSAGE FROM CORFE. 


A mons later Paris had almost resumed 
ita ordinary 


ad- in tho Tin des Apttres; 


ly with a view 

matter for a letter—for your 
tras urn it is always on the quest after 
leror effective dre “copy.” 

On presenting his card as correspondent 
of the Day he was courteously reoetred ty 
the director of the who made no dit 
oulty about granting his request for an inter- 
viow with Corfe. 

If Alfred had expected his ancient enemy 


of embarressmont he was 


and offered fhm sah ute ie i or 
chalant style, 
ih you ait down, Balmainet” be waid, 
“Tt is awh of hoor 806 
sr al So ai “i ees Sy re 
a ‘ou om better 
Sse fee 
at Geneve. “The let me smoke now 
fiat Tamendemned 3 og would net before, 
*pon my word, 9 be leprived of tobacco 
almost as bad as being under sentence of 
death.” 
But there was 8 nervous tremor about his 
pe and s bunted look in his eyes which 


pale 


7 
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showed that hs was far from being at caso, 
He van playog "pore and bi iumtable 
le was ry an i 

Eel sos Se ak ern pr rend 


age. 
“You would be rather surprised to 
my letter. You had not heard, I suppose ¥” 
“No; I had not heard,” 
«Well, I want you to do something for 
med 3 but in return I will do a good deal more 
for you.” 
“You,” said Alfred qnietly ; “what is it 1” 
“ Restore your wife's fortune.” 
“How!” Yoxclaimed Balmaine, startled 
bat. Bease ye and flere me some t trick. 
“By Sing ye ly copies 
3 Philip Hardy and Vers. Lecnino's tna 
a Tiey ERs copy of those, I mean, 
eee, in hia possession before he 
slied, and which he gave to Gabrielle Cour- 
bot to take to lis fatter in England.” 
“How do you know he did this, and how 
came these documents into your ” 
aaked Alfred, almost confounded by this re- 
velation, which novertholess seemed to bear 
the Yersimilitado of truth. 
“T will toll you.” And with a self-satis- 
fied air, as if ho wore 
‘that redounded to bis credit, Corfo ex 
how he had come by tho ae and how ts 
had sold them to Saintly Sam and Ferret. 
“They aro shrewd fellows, both of them,” he 
went on to say, “and are not many, I 
expect who ever got the better of the lawyer 
leai, though he does drop hia h’s and 
talks with a Lancashire twany. But I did. 
Alter «going to Balafria to make cock-eure 
ne bad been burnt down and all 
tet red, we wont to Milsn to 
_ sure. ry duplicate certificates in 
were sufficient to establish the 
ity of the marriage according to Itatian 
ere was then nothing to be done 
wa te the papers for a five hundred 


a te About this 
ported con tt ieult) T wanted the 
money before I parted th the security, and 
thay raed he ewaity lore hay past 
wit money. We got over it by meeting 
each other half way. 1 okie Rep 
<Coments with oy sight Rand snd soodlred 
the draft with my But 8 good deal of 
this wea rather make-believe on my part I 
beetrree my precautions in advanos, The 

we them were worthless—at 
stn T pc te 





“You are Pen we,” said Balmsine 
sternly. “Did you not say just now that 
these ‘were certified copies of the 
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ae ee 


“And 20 thoy were,” answered Corfe 
coolly, as he knocked the ashes from his 
cigar ; “but, as I said just now, I took my 
get precautions. While Ferret and his client 
were looking xt the eathedral on the day of 
our arrival—I had fooslahea often that I did 
not care to see it again—| went to a notary 
and got sro copies of both certificates, 

legalised, and such as would be 
recei as proofs of the marriage by any 
court in Italy and, sa I take it, in Englan 
I have them now, or, what comos to the 
same thing, I can tell you where they are 
and how to get them.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Pea eae “tT 
think I never heard of such a ‘busi- 
nega in all my life! I know that Saintly Sam 
had vot much principle nor Ferret many 

los, but I never supposed they wore 
capablo of f taking part in such a cruel and 


re ieee are a bad lot. But Iwas too 
many for thom, sharp as they thought them- 
selves,” srearved C Corto complaoen ly. The 
deatation being ras rascal did not appear 


vot You are golag 4 ll mo where theue 


are, I suppose § Yoa are anxious to 
Eaako mc bh reparation 1 Toe in y our power, 
what ou Ties ‘aly 


Tundorstand. Pout it 
I put you in the way 
of oS tertae” those papers, you must do zome- 
for mi 
” 

“l havo a mothor, Mr. Bulmaino,” said 
Corfe, dropping for the first time during the 
interview his cynical manner; “I have 
mother, the only relative for whom Ivever 


cared, and who never treated me badly. 
My father ia a hard, severe man, whb used 
to punish me and, I believe, 


Pod 


“Of courses I am not; what made you 
think 90 $” retarned with a look of 
injured innocence. “Well, how is it to 

“What is the amount 1” 

* A mere trifle; eight handred pounds.” 

“Tt shall be done, ae Ae eS 
moment's thought; “always provided, of 
conse, that may ‘wifo recovers her fortune by 
means of these panera” 

“OF course, it goes 
And now I must tell you where they are. 
I made some mon during 

1e cra 


bat lost it all in except two or 


three thousand francs, which, together with 
some private those relating to the 
Hardy marriage among them—I hid in the 
house where and where ] had 
gone for the of getting them. They 


ore inan a eapheand 5 room on the 
fourth atory, which I once oceupicd. You 
will easily find it; and I shall give you a 
letter to the proprietor, authorising you to 
take Porsession of my effects, though thore is 
naught worth taking but tho monoy and tho 
pores, which, as I said, are hidden. Tho 

k of the cupboard is pancllod, and all the 
panels aro fastened with four nails, saro.ane, 
which is fastened with five. Romoveit, 
behind you will find » recoss in which is a 
littl iron box. That bax contains the papers 
and the bank notes, Destroy all the papers 
‘but those you want; they concern nobody 
‘but myaelf.” 

“And the bank notes ” 

“Send them with tho eight hundred 

nds to my mother; say they were my 

i gift. And now I have a last request to 
make of you.” 

+ “ And that is—” 

“To come andaeve the last of me, I want 
you to'be able to say that I died game. I 
am aware I did not a to advantage in 
be ie de 4 ree it I was taken by 
aurprise, it it, into & mor- 
tal fank—only for » mio‘ though, as 
you no doubt noticed. You will come, of 
ott but J will do 

“Tt ina strange re it a 
youvah Wha 

“Have I to be shot? I have no idea; 
they do not let us know beforehand ; in two 
or three days probably. The director will 
tall you, lust you got” 
baa ete aid who had risen from 

ir; “E cannot sta} » FE 
have wotk to do.” 5 ey, eee 


without saying. | stained with blood. 
the Commune, | 
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Prichclioed 1 you won't shake hands!” asked 

With yout inly not.” 

Sra pee ees 
you want to insult me, I supposes. Bat you 
need not get on your high horse; my 
family is quite sa good sa yours, let me tell 
Jerr o much the woree for ir family, I 
won't touch your hand, Corfe, because it is 
By ® shameful fraud 
you deprived my wife of her fortune, you 
did your best to murder me ; I firmly believe 
that you killed poor Esther Brandon, and 
you richly deserve the punishment you are 
about to reosive.” 

With that Balmaine turned on his heel 
and left the cell. He never saw Corfe again. 
‘The director, of whom he inquired as to the 
time af execution, thought it would not take 
place until the following week, and promised 
to let him know betimes. But peremptory 


orders came early next morning, and within 
un hour of their roceipt the culprit was shot 
in the prison yard. 


Corfo failed to make good hie boast of 
“dying game,” for though he struggled hard 
to Up an appearance of composure, he 
completely broke down at the last moment 
had to be dosed with brandy, supported to 
ant propped in fining codon sgn 

a ion 
he Propper mal agains! 


CHAP. LXXIV.—DISPOSAL OF TIXs FORTUNE, 
“Waat would you aay, Vera,” asked her 
husband, on the day after his return from 
Paris, “if I were to tell that you are 
going to get your Two Mi fons after allt” 
a should say you were joking; would 
not Cora! 


“Tam not sure. If Alfred ssys ao Tahould 
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band and cousin had ¢, that tho” 
fortune guestion fell for a moment into tho 


a spotted hreaertca yet 
Cora, meaning fo; “it 08 one’s 
‘blood run cold to think of him.” 

“And he tried to have you shot!” said 
Vera, turning pale. 

“That he might marry you,” said Bal- 
maine, 

“How do you account for the existence of 
such a monster of iniquity 1” 

“You might as w me how I account 
for the existence of evil, Yet I have no 
doubt there are many more like him—as 
vain, as devoid of moral principle, and as 
hard and cruel—as potentially bad though 
‘not actually so wi But there are, for- 
tunately, few equally unscrupulous who have 
Corfo’s gifts and education, and opportunities 
for @ Those who have, become, like him, 
great criminals.” 

“ And always come toa bad end, it is some 
satisfaction to know,” put in Cora. 

“Not always, I fear. If Corfo had not got 
mixed up with the Commune I do not seo 
how ho could have been brought to book for 
the crimos we know he committed. It is 
yell: be. aid; fore: ansa of ls capaci ane 
moral callousness is more ms a 
homicidal lunatic, Lut enough about Corfe. 
Do you think” (amiling) ‘tho fortune will be 
too grent a reaponsibility for you, Verat” 

“Not when you share it with me. But 
wo must turn it to account.” 

“How $” aaked Cora, rather sarcastically. 
“T cannot conceive of anything more difficult 
‘than to dispense a large fortune judiciouely— 
that: ia if you mean to give it away.” 

“But we don’t. Vers and I have discussed 
the subject often, and imagined what we 
should have done had the fortune come to 
her ; and I think we are agreed that there are 
better ways of helping le than bestowing 
indiscriminate alms, subscribing to churches 
and the rest, We should give somothing 
for charitable of course—probably 
@ good deal—but nothing is easier than to 
give money when you have plenty of it, and 
as often as not charity pauperises. I would 
rather try to prevent pauperism = help 











aiter all; and if o sufficient number 

be taken from it, even the golume of 
an ocean might be perceptibly diminished. 
From what F have lately seep, both in thia 
country and others, I feel convinced that more 
good may LeBeeorent by raising people's 

improving bh 
Soh ores Se meron ts 
erroneous views ‘by mere doles, how- 
ever proper and carefally bestowed. For 
instance, if anybody could persuade the 
Reople of this country to lessen their expen- 
i on drink by five or ten millions a 
year, and eat—I exclude of course the indi- 
gent—a little more moderately, he would do 
more good than would be done if every 
millionaire in the land were to sell all he 
had and give it to the poor. Adam Smith, 
who wus the firet to show the errors of the 
protective system, and the men who it 
about the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
dia more to diminish the sum of human 
misery than all the philanthropista of the 


century.’ 

“Very likely,” put in Cora, “but what is 
the practical application t Adam Smitha aro 
not to be it to order, and there are no 
more Com Laws to repeal.” 

“There are othor bad lawa to 
though, and I only mentioned Adam Smith 
oa an illustration of tho idea I wanted to 
convey—that the teat and noblost of all 
functions is that of tho teachor ; second to it 
is the work of thoso who dovoto themsolves 
to the repetition and enforcoment of the 
teacher's lessons ; for of all evils ignorance is 
the greatest—if mon were wiscr they would 
be both better and better off” 

“You must have a newspaper, Alfred,” 

“T mean to have one if Vere will lo 
met” 

“Allow you! Of course I will; bit why 
do you sak?” 

“Because my newspaper will nof be a 
money-making concern. I shall not con- 
duct it on commercial principles. It must 
be sold at s low price or it will not reach the 
er ee iehly orities ne a ot wot 

we brig written, or it will not 
plese my era, and Seartenly written, 

i Tes] to persons parties, or it 
wil not plewe ms.” The cohamas of his 

open to ail wi ve suything 

good tomy, and I shall pay my con- 

handsomely, always on ition 
however, that they sign their articles, for 1 

take the ibility of other men’s 

articles, nor sak them to suit their views to 

mine And it is only right that the publis 


his features hidden under a mask# Anony- 
mity is the journalist's meak, worn, more- 
i ie own interest but in that of 
his employer. A paper conducted on these 
principles would not be likely to 
nae humiliate al dking for. ad 
neitl umiliate m: asking for ad- 
totoamy jonta nor stoop to 0 r freencaces 
ny pandering to or flattering 
maszes. But other reaults would come in turn; 
Kodiy at parpwe fod 
Faaot 16 en wm shea 008s OF 8 
onsands a year what then ? The money 
be better spent than in keeping 
ig cstablishment fand Vers end Tean'live 
r lesa than the interest of our income. 
And there are other ways in which we could 
ispose of money usefully, such as educati 
highly and providing for children 
exceptional ability, organizing free 
on practical subjects, and making an essay 
hed and then towards the problem of housing 
1° 


“T approve of all you propose, mon am,” 
nid Vera thoughtfully 3 “but could wo not 
do nomet maore immediate t It will be 
‘ long time before the paper begins to 

an 


making experimenta about 
process, will 


xii 


8 
re 


Poe Nil be 0 relies Sov 
Coul i 


ai 
at 


T"idonld ssid Cons 


Sroee a opeck. PW 


eatab- I should like to see 


Die only decee 1 dade tots in bodied 
is opinic it is public opinion whi 
oieg ee gery 
«With all my beach, mon ami It is a 
oble’sisa/ and. pesstienl, sot. Uke. acess) of 
those splendid iy le schemes 
Sonarclens used o tall about* 

“All very fine and Quixotic,” observed 
Cora, smiling, ‘But you have not got your 
fortune yet. What are you going to do in 
the meantime t” 

“ Cannot we go to Switzerland for a while!” 


lectures said Vera; “the London air seems to suffo- 


cate me. 1 must nee once more the mountain 
and the | H 


do us both 
be idle. 
Pay and your new paper, and I would go on 
with my id 
“Yes; lot us Artin) says it may be 
some little time before the p ings for 
the recovery of the estate can be completed. 
this furniture, and give up the 
house—I think we are both pretty well tired 
of Park Village East—and ourselves 
to Switzerlan nati] the business i arranged: 
‘We shall come back for work. 
Perhaps we might find Delane better pace, 
wo mij a bettor 
do to enable him to 
At Cae, wil go, with 
guest and at our expense, it wil 
to our plessure. Won't it, 


“Tt will, indeed. Do come, Cora dear.” 
= wah all ny beat Alfred's pr cen 
& piece of practical eommuniam of whi 
heartily ve. XK wish more rich folke 
would do ise, and treat their less for- 
tunste friends to continental excursions 
tienes Sena the sis ot present, za 
is opinion on: point, cousin, 
doa good thing: Tt iss ospit 
and linet same thing 
” 


oa 
year if you are 80 


Bg a5 our 


Hi 


CLOSING HOURS. 
SHORT SUNDAY READINGS FOR DECEMBER, 
Bx NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
‘Rand Paalm trxi. 
‘FROM DAW TO SUNEET. 


evident emotion, “ Thou hast taught me from 
amy youth.” If we may suppose David to have 
been the author, we can fancy that as he 
wrote Shae words Siete mse up before him 
“through the moonlight of sutumnal 
i ot that handmaid of 


and core” had come upon him. et throngt 


forth his boundless gratitude for all the 
focinoee and which had followed 

im “all his day” lisping childhood 
to tottering oge: 

It ise beautiful picture, which has many 
Jestons suitable both for the beginning and 
the close of life. 

It 1D it there neod not 

Tt teaches the young that thi odd 
be any violent it ion it 
their religious history. Many no doubt are 
brought by the way of repentance and 
conversion to the feet of after long 
enlerineg in fhe ways cl a But oqually 
true is it that the highest types of Christian 
charactor have been found among thoes who 
could say, “O Lord, thou hast been my 
guide from my youth,” In lives thus begun, 
continued, and ended, there is a “continuity 
of ferlinese which is peculiarly attractive, 

ld the malaise would sey to 
every young person who may chance to 
read thie . See him bowed under the 
i years, Listen to the story of 
hia mingled experiences of joy and sorrow. 
Is ashamed of his youthfal piety # 
regret that his was 60 
carly given to his God and Saviour? No! 

‘thotaand times No} is the answer that 
furnished by every line of this Psalm, 

jnning to end it witnessos to the 
blessedness of a life carly dedicated to God 
and wholly spent in that service, which is 

fect freedom and perfect joy. Happy 
indeed are they whose lives in 
any measure to that experience of a life- 
long piety which is here set before us. « =, 
in, there ia a very blessed messago 


i 


&. 


for whose 18 failin, . 
‘The Psalmist ae or a] prouchiny ing the 
latest of the journey of life, At* last 


the truth had dawned upon him that he waa 
anold map. In what spirit docs he recog- 
ei ns gro 

@ inevit we 
read thin bymn of old age —for such it 
is—one thing cannot fail to strike us, 
Thronghont is porvaded by o cheerfal, 
courageous, y spirit. It is not a dirge, 
bat chant of ise. The future, no less 


856 
In particular throo & thoughts would 
a] have uained this aint. 
init, the remembrance of all God's un- 


sapeakahle goodness from childhood till that 
hour. Because he could say, “O Lord God, 
thou art my trust from my youth,” he could 
oe holy confidence hich rest on 
alifol experience jivine mercy, 
“Cast mo not off in the time of ald 
forsake me not when mg strength ” 
‘What » reserved fund, 90 to speak, of 
and hope in regard to the future ie 
who can thus louk back on 
of humble Christian sorvicot 
the soothing power and ty of such s 
Palm, for instance, as the twenty-third, 
“Thou hast made me to lie down in green 
pastures. Thou hast anointed my head with 
oil, Thou hast restored 2: This it 
to nay with a 


was ae enabled De pee 
thankfal and happy mind, “Surely goodness 
and mercy ‘thall follow me all the days of 
my life.” And as thore so here also, the 
Paalmist’s anticipation is foundod on a re- 
trospeot. The God of hia youth was with 
him atill, And would be with him alway. 
“ Phis God is our rod for ever and ever.” 
Farther, ho wus sustained by tho fact that, 
though old and focble, his opportunities uf 
nacfulness were not yet onded. “O tod, 
forsake me uot until I have showed thy 
atrength to this generation, and thy power 
ry one that iacome.” He 
‘he helpful and rorviceable ty the lust. Ho 
felt. that he could teach lessons of reverence, 


patience, humbleneas, and piety to tho yene- 4 


ae following, Lecaped would) be all 
‘woightior bocause enforced by tho expo- 
vience of yoars of dutiful obedience aud 
elabdur, tad and Foigette: Fed old age 
wi it is disfigured evishness, nig- 
gradi or vice, ‘ut ost beautiful and 
attragtive when it teaches such lessons as it 
alotic can teach effectually to a younger 
generation. Let no one say, “My day is 
over. 
others,” Evory season of life hoa ita own 
opportunities of usefulnpas; and while we 
are here we can serve God, 

» be was sustained by the hope 
of Geliverance from all the sorrows 
Ss aie, nga od age ap 
rs me me up 
sain You the depth of the eat Thou 

‘mcrease my greatness, and comfort 
wae on every side.” Js it fanciful to read 
the hope of immortality into this languaget 
Certainly it 


x 


to i 


T cannot any more be of use to and 


appeara to int to something . 
ter than There, tertporit detiveranct 


and risen again, “The same yeaterda} 
today, and for Gren” can make the old age 
as it can make the youth of every believer 
serene and happy, and when the end comes 


it cam irradiate even the closing scene with 
the brightness of « dawning glory. Let ws 
not then look too sadly on ing years. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
‘Read Iemsh xb. #7—B1, amd 2 Cor. 17, 16. 
OMY AP EVENING THER, 
eabiiy, thncagh ‘Divine gone le 
ity, thr a 
piuty. It funy not be ineppropeiate 
‘now to turn our attention to the secret 
‘that undecaying power by which the 
Christian is ensbled to often 


when joy is poured into the heart by every 
Trouué of pene, and reason and ableton 
emotion and imagination,— 

“That time when esdew, grove, and vires, 
BEE py cas a ei ot dan.” 
other is the picture of natare’s 


of the day is fadi 
have ef oat 
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“Even the youths sbell faint and be weary, and middle-aged sympathise with the labour 
and the young men shall utterly fall” How and sorrow which are the frequent, though 
sad i¢ ia to observe in those nearest and not perhaps invariable acoompanimenta of 
dearest to us on earth the fast-sccumulating <leclining years, Trae, none but He who is 
tokens of failing energy and enfeel the “ Anciont of days” can fully entor into 
ywara! Tho stop, once nimblo as the roe, their feolings or fulfil to them His own 
ming shorter and moro uncertain year niise, “ even to your old age I am He ; 
‘by year. The intollect, onco so elear and; and even to hoar hairs will I carry you.” 
vigorous, on all whoss judgments wo could Buta 5 oumgor generation ean boar patiently 
implicitly rely, becoming dim and clonded, with iufirmitioa, and soothe them by 
and tho strong man is bowed and the in- gentle ministries of helpfulnesa and afoction. 
evitable hour all too plainly hastening on, Abovo all they can point thom forward and 
whon the “silver cord must be loosod and the upward unto Him in whose life our life 
Iden bow] he broken at the fountain.” This, abideth, ever new and ever strong. For 


if it ts one of the commonest, is assuredly what dearer solace can bo imparlod to the 
ono of the most painful of our exporiences, Christian old and travel-worn than is found 
“Whither wit pet the malonsey eam, in the convietion that, his life being hid 
Whctaie tt wow! the glory aad te drown,” with Christ in God, thore has been set 


But for us who belicvo in Christ, life is upon his brow the seal of an everlusting 
mone than vigour of limb or health of hudy. youth, ro that, alboit he is tottering to the 
It is moro than thu onjoymont, however grive’s brink ho ean say, “Though my hourt 
Keen, of the things of time und sense —more, and my floah fail, God is tho strength of 
even, then immortality. Life is character. | my heart and my portion for ever, The 
It is the growth of tho soul in goodnees' ‘outward man’ perisheth, It must poriah, 
and truth, in wisdom, holincss, aud Jove. But what of that? Tho ‘inward man,’ By 
An short it is the posscasion of God, and very sclf, is renowed day by doy. Thoug) 
of all things present or to come, in Godt the gladsome joys of my youth have passed 
through Christ. Whore there is life in that away, the future 1 know has bottor 
senso, there havo wo tho sure pledgo and in storo for me than any of which timo and 
earnest of a youth which can never never pass change lave robbed mo,” “O death, where 
away. Sickness may come, ant the glow of is thy sting? O grave, whore is now thy 
health fade from tho withered chock. Jixcaso victory 1” 
may draw its rough lincs o’cr the fairest But why is spiritual life thus undocaying t 
form. Suddenly or by slow degrees the What is the socrot of its permanence? It is 
frail tont which is he homo of the deuthless found in the living communion of the soul 
spirit may bo takon down. But what of with its Father injieaven, “Thoy that wait 
that? Have wo nevor seon that as the upon the Lord shall renew their strougth.” 
“outward man” perished the “inward man” In particular there are two hindrances 
was ronowed day by day$ Wo have soon which besct spiritual life, from both of 
it again and again. We have eeon the agod which we are dolivored by simply waiting 
bolivvor, in tho hour of his clepertare, upon the Lonl in the exercise of os diving 
upheld by an invisible powor, which mate faith and the humble and diligent use of 
him more than a conqueror over physical all the moans of groce. Ono is dospon- 
weakness, We have scon young sufferers dency. Anothor is presumption. No doubt 
manifosting on tho bed of languishing a there is much which if viowed slono‘hass 
heroiam of faith which shone forth all the tendency to cloud und dopress the mind. 
brighter, and diffused a fragrance all tho The passing away of youth with all ite joys ; 
sweeter, becauso it was accumpanied by tho the flight of time, brought home to us in 
evident tokens of decay. And sooing these these wooks whon the sands of the dying 
things, witnessing this triumph of tho spirit year are running low; the sonso of failure 
over the flesh, have we not thankod God which cicaves to us; our broken vows and 
in our hearts that there is a life over which resolutiona—thoso and & thousand othor 
neither time nor change, nor death itsclf, things may occasion this focling. But what- 
has any Fowes a life which is eternal, as the ever causes of diaquietudo may overshadow 
life of Him who is without beginning of‘ us there is no way af encape, no bili 
years or ond of days? of seveeit over renewed, and with 

This is a thought that should be especially _ rent of frosh courage and hope, savo in 
consolutory to those who are far advanced in” waiting upon the Lord from whom cometh 
the journey a Too little do the young , our help, our life, our all. 





And as is ney 0 too from 
mption, there is 0 ‘up to use 
pense eens ie 
Tam weak,” cries the A le “then am I 
strong.” It was not until God had emptied 
hima of the spirit of mption that he felt 
himsolf uplifted above the weakness of 
mental and physical auffering, by a new 
ywer—-Christ’s power reating upon him. 
ind we too must learn tho meaning of these 
words, “He that glorieth let him glory in 


the Lord,” would we be filled with the joyous ! 


sense of an ever-abiding and happy youth. 
We too must be taught that when we aro 
weak then are wo strong, not in self bot in 
God, who giveth power to the faint, and to 
thom who have no might who incroasch 
strongth. Thon and then only shull wo be 
able to a) jute at its true worth the in- 
describablo charm of such a passage as the 
‘ong nn which wo have boon weiilating, so 
tender in its recognition of our utter helj- 
Yesencaa and at the same time so ful in 
its tono, lifting ws far abovo all discourage- 
ment, and decay, into that clear 
and sonlit atmospbore in which our mereiful 
Father in heavon would have His own chil- 
dren always to dwell, Wo shat! thon “run 
and not be weary, we shall walk and not 
faint." At evening time it shall be light, 


TURD BUNDAT. 

‘Read Job xxzv. 10, Lake ii, 6-15, and Acts xvi. 25. 
onan WH THK DONT, 
How often in tho long history of His 
Charch on earth hax God given songs in the 
wight Boat and awoctost of all is song 
which comes to un at this blessod Christmas 
time. Borve through tho night of ages it 
falls once more on the listoning car of faith, 
softotied and hallowed by distance, but un- 
changed in its divino and matchless melody. 
By night, os they kept watch over their 
flocks, tho shepherds first heard it; and now 
Rie in ie nighttime of the Elon Re 

nature lies dead, and wintry winds ai 
sod shrick around our dwelli wo 
it aa of old, now blonding with that 
umghunt song of elvation 
Touder and louder as it ever 
tn people od Cngua Some 
peoy tongue.” stimes as 
Took abroad over the face of this ai 
sorrowful world, we feel appall 
darkness ond mystery of the nj 
which we are paasit But as we 
ini Bh 

highest, op 


‘Wo are reassured. 





E 


GOOD WORDS. 


swaddling clothes and laid in s manger we 
behold “God manifest in the flesh.” Tho 
story of the Holy Nativity, bound about our 
hearte by a thousand gracious memories and 
pasociations, gives us such a sure pled: pt 
the love of God, “Who spared not His own 
Son but delivered Him up for us sll,” that, 
we are enabled in perfect calmness and in 
fect poaca to await the issue of events, 
ing woll assured that “though wooping 
may endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning,” and “if God be for us, who can be 


against us 1 

1t hus boon snid that mankind may be 
divided into two classes, those who look 
on the bright side, and those who look 
on tho dark side of things. Now whatever 
may be said of our attitude in relation to 
the common incidents and concerns of life, 
it is to bo feared that there is a very general 
disyeition, even umong Christian people, to 
look too exclusively on tho darker sido of 
things. We see pain, suffering, and misery 
on every side, and half incredulously we ask, 
Je there indeod an all-wisc and loving rule 
of God upon this earth t Is God our Father 1 
Dor» Ho caro for us, Hie poor holpless chil- 
‘dren struggling through the nightt These 
questions might prove {oo strong for faith, 
unlesa we wore upheld by, the songs which 
come to us from jomn's 


Bo the darkness which enshrouds us ever 60 
oad are there no songs in the night? 
t is the word of prophecy, that light 
which shineth in a dark place until the day 
dawnt What iv the G 
salvation What are God's 
there ever a night so dark that His faithful 
are oe besser ong) ivy it iv 
night whieh reveals starry 
hoavens, 60 too does it th happen that 
in tho night of weeping mysteries of divine 
consolation and love are disclosed, which 
rise hed been unknown. “Never,” 
it haa beon said, ‘does the harp of the 
human spirit yield such music as when its 
framework is most shattored and its strings 
moat torn. There is a band which can then 
i and wake their 


ives? Was 
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which beant us in our clesplees hours {TH the night 
like stendily fixing the mind on God as our saya eae eee, 
mereiful and reconciled Father in Christ Nor should wo forget, least of alll at this 
Jems, At no time does the expression ssason, that if God giveth songs in the night, 
“Tooking unto Jems,” convey to uss more we should seek in this respect a8 i 
blessed meaning. And what is this but a other to be imitators of Him. By tho exer- 
Pictare in miniatura of the experience of cise of a practical Christian sympathy, by the 
's servants in every dark night of trial ready help wo extend to all who are in need, 
or anxiety which comes to them? When by our brotherly kindness and charity, we 
does God give songs in the nightt Is it not ‘too can give songs in the night, We can 
when we are able with some degree of vivid- doliver the poor, tho fatherloss, and him that 
noss to realise that Ho is with us and His hath no helpor, and eo the blessing of him 
Fathothood becomes to us agreatand glorious that is ready to perish shall come upon 
reality! Is it not when the love of God in and many who how dwall in darkness ehall 
Christ Jeous our Lord is manifested in sll its ' awake and sing, 
infinite fulness? The clond then turns to us 


ita nilver lining. We find rost unto our FOURTH SUNDAY, 
souls in the certainty of God's Father) Read Rom xul, 11-14, and Jom tx 4, 
Jove, and in the firm porsuasion that ‘all 7HE MORKING COMETH. 


things, being ordered in porfect wisdom, Most of us havo fol that on the last 
are workin, er for our present and Sunday of the year the mind is peon- 
eternal good. Is it the loss of friends which liarly susceptible of Good impresaions, A 
eauses ua to dwoll in darkness? Are there woek hence we shall be acoustomed to the 
no songs in the night if wo hour that voice change. Our thoughta, like our pon, will 
which ia still crying us of old: “I am tho havo become familiar with the new date, 
Resurrection and tho Life;’ “Blewod arc Bat to-day there ia in every hoart which in- 
tho dead which die in the Lord;” “As Jesus difference has not chilled into utter insensi- 
died ond rose again, oven ao thom also which bility » cortain tendornes of fecling which 
sleep in Jesus will Gud bring with Tim”? prodie to sorious reflection. Even the 
Is it tho loss of property, or the straitened trifler is solomnisod, if only for a moment, as 
circumstances which are 60 common in theso he crosses that hidden boundary which 
days which mako us sad? Are there no mutes the old year from the new. To the 
songs in the night if we are taught that Christian it is one of those moments in life 
a man's life consistoth not in tho abundance which are rich with possibilitios of freah 
of the things which he possemseth ; if human achicvomont and resolve. It sooma appro- 
sympathy is called forth and brotherly love priate at such a time to revicw tho past with 
doops 3 if the tone of society ia purifed blended gratitude aud ponitence. The eye 
and elevated, and our thoughts are liftod then turns wistfully to the future, anxious 
above the sordid cares of this life and fixed to discover the sccrets which lie hidden in 
on the better and enduring substance its bosom. The question, What am J, nd, 
Once more then, let us draw near to the whither tending f forces iteelf on our atten- 
man, of our Redeemer, that adoring tion with more than common solemnity, 
tho mystery of the “Word made fiech," we | Now when St. Paul uttered this great ad- 
may be strengthened and comforted, and that veut call, “The night ia for spont, the day 
these poor hearts of ours, oft saddened by tho i ut hand,” ho stated a fact which, if duly 
jarring discords of earth, may be soothed by considered, should go far to seatter those 
the strange sweet melody of the angels’ song. gloomy thoughts which in certain moods wo 
‘Let us open our hearts anew to the message are spt to associate with tho dying year, 
of peace, “Unto you is born this dey a Our feelings at this season be truly 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” Like the peaceful and ¥ in the camo dogree as 
shepherds, “let ua now go sven unto Bethle- we realize that the swiftly passing years are 
hom,” and our faith like theirs will be con- boaring us, not into darkness, but into light. 
firmed Raiceneen of what Christ ia, The joy with which we the i 
to all tral and traly love Him. ee be ealow om Ture! ualaws fe 
ita roota deep stzuck in the soil of s holy 
istic hope. It ia positively unnatural 
when one year ends and another 
i our refcit has in it no element 
Pa of religious fait Not indeed that there 


gS 





is i unseemly in festive gladness, ex- 
ing itself rf kindly Len and 
“social gatherings at this time. On 
contrary, there is every reason why 
such innocont practices as have commended 
themselves in all ages to the best and 
healthiest instincts of our nature should bo 
encoursged, Austerity is always unlovely. 
‘Wo orr only when wo mibstitute the mirth of 
mere thoughtlewsness for that deeper and 


nowt of boing encircled in overlasting arma 
which are boaring us forward towards o 
irighter day, and to the pousossion of better 
things than any which the changeful yours 
have taken from us, No thoughtful porson 
can recall even one brief year without thore 
boing an undertone of andnoss in his paicty. 
Lot him, however, grasp this fact, that the 
sidvanco in not from light tu daikucas, as wo 
aro prone to think, looking at the matter 
from e huinan stand point, but front dark- 
ness to light, if ao be the life of God in 
in us -and thon how much brighter aud 
appior will bo the transition from the old 
your to tho now! Tho sonso of Joss which 
Taight otherwise overwhelm the mind is 
swallowed up in tho blesscd conaciousncan 
of having an enduring substance over which 
time and ¢hange have no power. We may 
mourn for beluved comrades takon from our 
side ; but evon that sorrow is turnod into joy 
if wo remembor that as our cirelo of fri 

wa atiuller on carth it is becoming wider 
in hoaven! Human joys may poss away. 
Tho fountain of earth's ploasuroa may dry 
up. Kut “in Clor’s presence there is faluces 

joy, aud at His right huind thoro are plea- 
sures for evermore.” Believing thin firmly 
and vividly we can say “good bye” to the 
year that is going, and hold out’ a hand of 
roads wolcome to that which is coming, 
becaisa wa know that cach year oa it jruases 
‘bringa us neurer to the sunrise and the dawn 
sruourer to that day of days when the pro 
‘nize of Diisa shall be fulfilled y su 
ahall no more go down, neithor hall thy 
moon withdraw itaclf, and the days of thy 
mourning shal} be ended.” How differently 
do tho “mon of this world” regard the 
flight of timo! Great indeod is tho canes) 
which faith makea in our ostimato of 
tanatory and ¢he abiding. 

Tt will be noticed that St. Paul usoa the 
terms “night” and “day” in 9 conse direct]; 





‘opposite to our Lord, when He said, “I must 


work the work of Him that sont me while it i 


isday. Tho night cometh in which no man 
san work.” Josus calla tho present life 


dolor Joy which eprings from tho comacious running 


moet the ful hopefully and 
a inv thet tor el Gods trwe atte, 
is 





tunities of receiving and doing 

away! We must not suifar it to fall 
into its grave without earnestly i 
God for Uhrist’s anko to forgive ite was 
hours, its neglected privileges, ita misused 
advantayos, Whatsoover thy hand findoth 
to do, do it with thy ight, 

Nor are the practical lessons which undor- 
lio the apostle's imagery loss sulomn or 
constraining, ‘Tho Day ‘is at hand! No 
doubt tho reference is primarily to. tho 
Second Advent. It formed no part of the 
commission of Christ's apostles to duclare 
whon Ho will como again. They only 
knew os we do that the day of the Lad 
cometh as a thiof, and accordingly they 
over rocommendod a spirit of watchful and 
sober minded expectancy with regard to it, 
it i» but o shallow criticism that would dis. 
tuiss theso words as mouningloss, bocauso 
they aro as yot unfulfillod in tho literal sense. 
We need not, however, trouble ourselves, 
meanwhile, with difficult questiona of inter 

‘ion. ‘Tinncs without number, as notably 
in the caso of St, Augustine, these worla— 
“The night is far spent, the day is at hand,” 
have been as a voice from God, trampot- 
toned, awakening the soul from the alambor 
of carnal inditlorence, and constraining it to 
stronger effort and to a nobler | 

‘Thus may we now hear it amid tho 
shadows of the closing year. “Thore is « 
time to build up and a timo to pull down.” 
The present is euch a time os that, Now 
are we summoned with a special urgency to 
“east off tho works of darkness,” afl that 
shuns the light, all that cannot bear to be 
Tooked upon in’ the Presence of Him “who 
ip light, and with Whom thore is po dark- 
ness ut all,” and to put on tho Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that being clothed in the puru vestura 
of Ilia saints, we may servo God und wait for 
lis Son from heaven. In this Tet us 





jant with the promise of the cternal 
. “Though it terry, wait for it, I¢ 
will aurely come. 1: will not tarry.” 
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